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rTES  OF  E-VIDENCE 


throughout  Canada  met  at  10  a.m.    Mr.  McMaster,  the  Chairman,  presiding?' _ 

The  Chairman:   I  have  before  mo,  gentlemen,  a  letter  from  the  Edmonton 
Board  of  Trade,  advising  us  that  a  delegation  representing  them  will  .be  in 

Ottawa  on  the  7th  and  8th  of  May,  to  interview  the  Government,  and  that  ""while 

Tiere,  they  would  like  to  have  a  representative  heard  before  u?.    I  think  we  had 

P*' better  give  instructions  to  the  Secretary  to  communicate  with  the  Secretary  of 
r     thip  Board  of  Trade,  who  is  Mr.  John  Blue,  and  tell  him  that  we  will  be  very  glad 
to  hear  them.  ^ 

^^^  Mr.  Elliott:- {I  have  had  a  communication  from  one  of  the  shoemakers 

who  fixes  pxices  to  the  retailers.  He  has  a  factory  in  my-  constituency,  and  he 
is  very  anxious  to  place  before  this  Committee  the  reason  why  he  fixes  prices 
to  the  retailer.  He  has  figures  as  to  the  cost  of  production,  which  I  think  would 
be  interesting,  and  I  would  suggest  that  he  be  notified  to  appear.  He  is  one  of 
the  Hurlbut  Shoe  Company.  ' 

The  Chairman  :    "VVe  would  be  very  glad  to  have  him  come. 

^  IMr.  Caldwell:    Mr.  A.  Neil  Maclean  of  St.  John,  New  Brunswick,  is  to 

appear  before  the  Committee  on  Banking  and  Conunerce,  and  I  would  like  to 
have  him  appear  before  this  Committeemen  the  question  of  rural  credits.    He  is 

'  a  man  of  wide  banking  experience  and  could  give  us  some  valuable  information 
on  that  subject. 

The  Chairman:   We  will  be  glad  to  have  him. 
__^-       ^Mr.  Elliott:     Is  it  the  intention  of  the  Committee  to  have  Mr.  Farrow 
appear  before  us  on  the  question  of  rural  credits?     He  is  Chairman  of  the 
^    Ontario  Agricultm-al  Development  Board. 

^'  '  Chairman:    I  will  instruct  the  Secretarv'  to  call  liim.  i 

,  jNIcKay:    I  would  like, to  have  a  representative  of  the  ]Mas;?ey-Harris 
iipujiy  appear  before  this  Committee. 

Mr.  S,\les:     I  have  a  letter  from  the  Board  of  Grain  Commissioneis 

Canada  asking  that  a  few  corrections  be  made  in  the  report  they  sent  in.    i 

would  move  it  be  printed  if  possible,  on  the  last  sheet  of- one  of  these  copies.    ■« 
^Mr.  jMcKay  will  second  it.    There  are  a  fevv''  corrections-  in  the  grain  report-  _ 
We  have  also'  received  prices  of  pork  and  beef.    He  may  have  those  included 
in  the  report.  • 

The  Chairman:    In  the  printed  proceedingl.  _ 

I  '  iMr.  Sales:  Yes.  Those  are*  wholesale  prices,  because  it  states  their 
travellers  Kre  authorized  to  have  the  price  if  necessary  to  give  accommoda- 
tion.       I 

_j,   .       The  Chairman:    Here  is  a  letter  from  the  shoe  manufacturers  saying  they   ■ 
_    v;ill  be  ready  at  10.30  to-morrow.  • 

The  Clerk  of  the  Committee  was  ordered  to  have  the  above  mentioned 
chajts  and  information  printed  as  an  appendix  to  the  report.  - 
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The  Chairman  :  In  order  to  be  absolutely  f  asT  to  all  interests,  we  send 
the  evidence  to  the  people  whose  conditions  are  more  or  less  criticised  and  _we 
give  them  an  opportunity  to  come  before  the  Committee  to  explain  their  side 
of  the  case.  If  these  people  do  not  want  to  come  it  seems  to  me  we  should  let 
the  matter  stop  there.  We  have  not  time  to  make  an  investigation  of  the  ^busi- 
ness  of  people  who  do  not  want  to  come  and  place  their  views  before  us.  I  do 
not  think  we  should  summon  them. 

Mr.  Caldwell:  Unless  we  have  some  object  in  finding  out  more  about  their 
^  business. 

*^  Mr.  Milne:  It  seems  to  me  that  it  is  the  conditions  we  want  to  find  out. 
If  we  lay  the  conditions  before  the  Government,  it  seems  to  me  it  is  perfectly 
right  that  we  should  go  to  work  and  see  if  there  is  anything  wrong  with  the  way 
in  which  these  people  do  their  business. 

Mr.  Sales:  If  somebody  had  given  an  unfair  representation  of  the  conduct 
of  my  business,  I  should  be  here  to  defend  myself.  ^ 

SI  Mr.  Milne:  If  those"  manufacturers  wish  to  come,  they  can  do  so,  but  until 
ey  express  the  desire  I  think  we  should.let  the  matter  rest.  *^ 

The  Chairman:  If  we  were  going  to  make  an  investigation  of  the  tariff, 
we  would  require  to  sit  for  a  year  and  devote  our  attention  to  nothing  else. 
Where  the  tariff  is  incidentally  referred  to  a|^  a  burden  to  our  agricultural  com- 
munity, we  take  note  of  it;  we  also,  animated  by  a  spirit  of  fairness,  give  those 
whose  business  is  criticized,  an  opportunity  to  be  heard.  I  doubt  if  we  should 
go  much  fui-ther  than  that.  ^  J^ 

Mr.  Sales:  If  you  do  you  will  never  get  through. 

Mr.  Garcinee:  There  is  just  one  point  I  would  like  to  call  to  the  attention 
of  the  Committee.    We  had  a  tariff'  inquiry  in  1920.    As  far  as  I  know,  that* 
report  has  never  been  available. 

The  Chairman:  No,  it  has  never  been  placed  jbef ore  the  members. 

Mr.  Gardiner:  If  you  need  any  information  there  is  no  doubt  we  could  get 
a  lot  of  information  from  that  report.  i  j  ^ 

Mr.  McKay:  Where  is  it,  in  cold  storage?       i 

The  Chairman:  It  is  in  cold  storage.  1 

,  Mr.  Caldwell:  Wliy  not  ask  on  the  Orders  of  the  Day  if  this  report  could 
not' be  ])rought  down.    As  Chairman  of  the  Committee  you  could  very  logically 

a§k  for  that.  

~H     Mr.  Elliott:  I  would  like  to  see  it.      •i'^      ' 

Mr.  Gardiner:  I  will  make  that  motion,  seconded  by  Mr.  McKay,  thai 
the  Chaii-man  be  instructed,  on  the  Orders  of  the  Day,  to  draw  the  attention  of 
the  Government  to  the  fact  that  the  Drayton  Tariff  Commission  has  never 
reported,  and  that  the  reportjshould  be  available  to  the  members  of  this  Com- 
mittee and  also  to  the  members  of  the  House."* 

Motion  agreed  to.  -T- 

The  Chaie:..ian:  As  to  the  question  of  rural  credits,  we  are  going  to  call 
"  'r.  Farrow  and  Mr.  :Maclean.  ,  _4 

Mr.  Gardiner:  In  connection  with  this  iiiral  credit,  we  have  Mr.  Ward, 
^  Secretary  of  the  Canadian  Council  of  Agriculture,  who  has  quite  a  bit  of 
formation  in  this  line,  and  I  would  suggest  we  hear  him.  | 

-     Mr.  McKay:  Is  he  here  now?  Mp     ,  " 

Mr.  Gardiner:  Yes.  ^^-- 

The  Chairman:  I  think  we  will  now  start  hearing  witnesses.  I  will  ask 
Mr.  Martel  to  appear  first,  because  he  wants  to  get  away,  and  his  examination 
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Will  not  be  long.  If  you  will  remember,  early  in  our  sessions,  when  Mr.  Duncaj 
Campbell  was  before  us,  he  brought  before  us  certain  j&gures  which  might  be 
"Interpreted  as  meaning  that  the  ship  liners  in  Montreal  were  asking  pretty  high 
remuneration  for  the  work  they  were  doing,  and  as  our  custom  is  to  give  that 
information  to  the  ship  liners  trades  union,  or  the  trades  union  with  which  the 
ship  liners  are  associated,  they  have  sent  this  morning  to  give  their  side  of  the 
case  to  the  Committee,  Mr.  Arthur  Martel,  who  is  here.  We  will  hear  what 
Mr.  Martel  has  to  say  now.  Voulez-vous  venir  ici.  Est-ce  que  vous  parlez 
Ki  anglais? — A.  Je  parle  tons  les  deux. 


Aethtje  Maeiel,  galled  and  sworn. 


By  the  Chairman: 

Q.  What  is  your  business? — ^A.  I  am  the  Canadian  representative  of  United 
Brotherhood  of  Carpenters  and  Joiners  of  America. 

Q.  Are  the  ship  liners  of  Montreal  affiliated  with  your  union?— A.  Yes. 
They  have  a  charter  from  our  organization.  Thev  are  known  as  Local  Union 
2098.  "  J 

Q.  The  wages  paid  to  the  ship  liners  was  brought  before  our  Committee 
early  in  our  session,  Mr.  Martel,  and  as  our  custom  is,  we  sent  this  evidence 
to  your  union,  so  that  if  there  was  anything  yoii  wished  to  say  in  connection 
therewith,  an  opportunity  might  be  afforded  .you  to  do  so,  and  you  are  here 
this  morning  to  take  advantage  of  this  opportunity.  If  you  have  any  state- 
ment to  make,  you  might  make'  it,  and  we  will  question  you,  if  there  is  any 
need  for  it. — A.  Yes,  before  starting,  I  want  to  apologize  to  this  Committee 
for  not  complying  with  your  requSst.  I  received  a  notice  that  you  would  be 
kind  enough  to  hear  me  this  morning,  on  Saturday  afternoon,  and  therefore  I 
thought  there  would  be  no  use  sending  you  a  telegram  tii^at  I  was  coming  here 
Ihis  morning,  thinking  that  you  might  not  receive  the  message  before  I  got 
here.  With  regard  to  the  wage  question  of  the  ship  liners  of  the  Port  of  Mont- 
real, I  have  here  an  agi'eeraent  that  was  signed  between  our  organization  and 
the  shipping  companies,  generally  called  The  Shipping  Federation  of  the  Port 
of  Montreal.  ^^ 

EXHIBIT  No.  108 

Memorandl'M  of  Agreement  made  this  Fifteenth  day  of  August^^  1922, 

I 

The  Anchor-Donaldson  Line,  Limited;  Cairn-Thomson  Line;  Canada  Line; 
Canada^  Steamship  Lines,  Limited;  Canadian  Government  Merchant 
Marine,  Limited;  Canadian  Pacific  Ocean  Services,  Limited;  Crown  Line; 
Cunard  Line;  Direct  Line;  Donaldson  Line,  Limited;  EUerman  Bucknail 

^^^teamship  Co.  Limited;  Furness  Line;  Head  Line;  Manchester  Liners; 
Hudson's  Bay  Company;  Leyland  Line;  New  Zealand  Shipping  Co., 
Limited;  Soutli  and  West  African  Line  and  the  White  Star-Dominion  Line, 
hereinafter  _called  the     _,  Companies, 


Lodge  2098  des  Lambrisseurs  de  Navires  du  Port  de  Montreal  (The  Shipliners' 
Association  of  the  Port  of  Montreal,  Local  2098,  hereinafter  called  the, — 

-  -         Shinliners. 

— ■WITNESSETH —  '^  'Ww^^M 

1.  That  this  agreement  is  entered  into  and  shall  continue  in  full  force  and 
effect  until  the  31st  December,  1923.  „      ^ 

i^L     M  [Mr.  Arthur  Martel.] 
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2.  That  in  consideration  of  the  undertakings  hereby  entered  into  and  the 
obligations  assumed  by  the  Shipliner^he  Companies  hereby  undertake  and 

id)  To  deposit  forthwith  five  hunch-ed  dollars   (1500.00)    with  an    incor- 
p  porated  trust  company,  or  any  other  party  as  may  b©  mutually  agreed 
as  Trustees,   as  a  guarantee  for  the  due  performance^,  them  of  thil 

agreement.  *^^t  .,„    ,  ,    , 

(b)  That  the  working  houra  shall  be  from  7  o'clock  a.m.  until  12  o'clock 
a.m.  and  from  1  o'clock  p.m.  tmtil  6  o'clock  p.m.  at  the  rate  of  50  cts,.ji 
per  hour  for  day  work;  and  from  7  o'clock  ptm.  until  11  o'clock  p.m.'' 
and  from  12  o'clock  p.-m.  until  5  o'clock  a.m.  at  the^rate  of  60  cts.  per 
hour  for  night  work. 

(c)  That  Double  time  be  paid  on  Sundays. 

(d)  That  when  shipliners  are  required  to  work  any  meal  hour  they  pi^^-i- 
receive  double  time  at  the  prevahng  rate  of  wages  and  for  each, 

•    ceeding  hour  until  discharged  for  meals.  ^— J 

{e)  That  shipliners  ordered  out  to  work  at  night  must  be  out  for  7  p.m, 

and  be  paid  full  time  at  the  prevailing  rate  of  wages-  from  that  hour 

until  discharged  or  set  to  work.  _ 

(/)  That  when  shipliners  are  ordered  to  woi^k  at  7  p.m.  and  their  services" 

are  not  required,  they  shall  be  paid  a  minimum  of  one  hour, 
(g)  That  the  running  of  the  gi*ain  in  the  pipes  to  be  stopped  while  the  men 

go  down  in  the  hold  to+work;  two  men  to  stand  on  deck  during  that^ 

time  if  necessary. 
[h)  That   night  meals  are  to  be  taken  between  11  o'clock  p.m.  and  12 

o'clock  p.m.  and  the  ship  is  to  supply  good  meals  or  pay  cost  thereof. 
(i)  All  the  above  mentioned  conditions  and  schedule  of  wages  to  apply  to 

all  Ocean  Steamships  coming   into   the   Port  of   Montreal  under   the 

Companies'  jiuisdiction. 

3.  That  in  consideration  of  the  scale  of  wages  hereby  agreed  to  by  the 
Companies  and  the  schedule  of  working  hours,  and  other  'undertakings  entered 
into,  the  shipliners  undertake  and  agree, — 

(a)  To  deposit  forthwith  Five  Hundred  dollars   ($500.00)  with  an  incor- 
porated Trust  Company,  or  any  other  party  as  may  be  mutually  agreed, 
t       as  Trustees,  for  a  g-uarantee  of  the  due  performance  by  them  of  this 
'    .    agreement.  '^ 

(5)  To  supply  the  necessary  men  undei  their  jimsdiction  to  perform  the 
-*  work  of  shipliners  thi'oughout  the  term  of  tliis  agreement, 
(c")  That  the  Fhipliners  will  accept-and  adl^cre  to  the  scale  of  wages  and 
schedule  of  working  hours  herein  set  forth  until  the  31st  dav  of  Decem- 
ber, 1923. 

4.  That  the  Companies  and  Shipliners  hereby  consent  and  agree  that  the 
deposits  of  ^500.00  each  herein  above  refen-ed  to  will  be  paid  over  to  the  Trus- 
tees upon  the  understanding  that  the  si;ms  so  deposited  by  each  of  the  parties 
shall  be  applied  by  the  said  Trustees  in  payment  in  order  of  priority  of  time, 
of  any  and  all  judgments  or  orders  of  any  Court  in  the  Province  of  Quebec  in 
favour  of  the  other  party,  but  upon  the  expiration  of  this  agreement,  each  deposit 
or  balance  of  deposit  ^dll  be  returned  by  the,Trustees  to  each  party  entitled 
thereto. 

5.  The  Companies  hereby  undertake  and  agree  to  make  up  any  difference 
so  that  the  SMpliners  will  get  a  return  of  not  less  than  six  per  cent  on  any 
money  deposited  in  trust. 

IMr.  Arthur  Martel.] 


I 
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i  6.  That  the  Companies  having  ah'eacly  entered  in^'^  agreement  with  tl 
Shipliners,  it  is  unnecessary  to  elaborate  further  on  the  question  of  the  recogni- 
tion of  the  Union.  i  d 


In  ivitness  ivhereof  the  parties  have. signed  I 

Anchor-Donaldson  Line,  Ltd.  —  - — ^ 

Cairn-Thomson  Line,  ' 

Crown  Line,' 

~"nard  Line  or  others, 
„^ect  Line  Steamers, 

Donaldslon  Line, 

Canadian  Government  Merchant  Marine.  Limited, 
\ Canadian  Pacific  ^cean  ^crviceg 

Furness  Line,  - 

Manchester  Liners 
'      Head  Line,  ^ 

Houston  Line, 

Hudson's  Bay  Company, 
_   Ellerman  Bucknail  S/S  Co., 

New  Zealand  Sliippihg  Co.,  Ltd., 

Ronth  and  Wc^t  African  Linos,-         -^ 

Canada  Line, 

Leyland  Line, 
—  White  Star-Dominion  Line, 

i  Canada  Steamship  Lines,  Ltd., 

Ocean  Services. 

rBhipping  Federation  of  Canada  Tni'orporated. 

In  presence  of  '  \      I 


Lod^o  209S  dcfs*  Lambriss^elir:'  de  Navire"?  du  Port  de 
IMontreol  (The  Shiphners'  Association  of  the  Port 
J  of  Jviontreal  Local  2098.  I 

The  wages  paid  to  these  men  are  fifty  cents  an  hour  for  day  work  and  sixt^ 
cents  an  hour  for  nigl^t  work.  There  is  a  clause  hero  also  providing  for  doubli 
time  at  the  prcvailins  rat  eg  as  mentioned  for  Sunday.  '  ,  — 

Bij  the  Chairman: 

Q.  Just   listen  to   these  words  vchich   j\Ir.   Canipbell   uttered   beforcutl 
Committee:       <  jp 

I 

"  For  instance,  if  the  cs^r^  do  not  come  down  until  night,  and  they_ 
want  to  load  cattle  at  four  i'clock  in  the  morning,  the  cai-penters  insist' 
on  being  called  at  midnight,  and  they  get. double  time  for  waiting  time 
even  if  they  only  begin  to  load  the  boat  at  four  o'clocfc  in  the  morning. 

I  am  talking  now  of  the  night  men.  and  tho>amo  applie-  to  Sundav."^H~ 

*    t,  ^■- 

What  have^you  to  say  as  to  that ;  if  men  are  required  at  four  o'clock  in 
the  morning,  does  your  maion  insist. that  they  should  be  called  out,  at  midnight? 
— ^A.  I  would  not'  like  to  answer 'that  question  directly  just  as  you  put  it  there, 
becau^  it  might  be  misleading.  41 

I  Q."  Answer  the  question  direct,  then  you  can  make  as  full  an  explanation 
as  you  hke".  Is  that  true?  Do  the  carpenters  insist  upon  being  called  at  mid- 
night when  they  are  required  to  load  cattle  at  four  o'clock  in  the  morning? — 
A.^  It  is_jtrue,  under  certain  circumstances.  _^ 

I  [AIr,.Arthm  Marts 
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Q.  Give  us  the  circumstances. — ^A.  It  never  happens.  It  might  happen 
once  or  twice  in  a  seaslon,  therefore  it  is  the  exception,  and  as  evidence  before 
this  Committee  we  should  not  cite  exceptions;  it  should  be  about  the  average 
condition  that  prevails,  because  exceptions  will  exist  in  all  cases.  _         *■! 

Q.  You  say  it  does  happen  sometimes,  but  that  it  is  the  exception?— j^. 
Yea.  '  ^ 

Q.  What  creates  the  exception,  how  does  it  happen  that  men  who  have  to 
start  work  at  four  o'clock  in  the  morning  insist  upon  being  called  at  midnight 


justified,  but  you  are  here  to  give  us  the  exceptions  and  to  tell  us  the  whole 
situation. — A.  In  that  case  you  must  take  into  consideration  the  work  of  these 
men;  there  are  no  hours  for  them,  spmetimes  they  work  12,  15,  18,  20  or  even  24j 
hour:^  and  sometimes  more,  therefore  they  have  to  go  home  and  get  some  rest 
at  some  time,  and  when  they  are  at  home  they  are  not  hung  up  on  a  hook  to 
be  _^lled  down  at  any  tinTc,  and  they  insist  upon  a  fair  notice  .being  given. 
They  feel  that  if  they  are  called  at  twelve  o'clock  and  the  company  should  not 
be  ready  to  use  them  before  four  or  five  o'clock  in  the  morning,  the  company 
should  pay  them,  and  those  rates  are  the  rates  agreed  upon  by  the  companies  - 
and  our  organization.        .   . 

Q.  Do  you  mean  to  sSy  that  if  they  were  called  out  at  four  o'clock  thev  , 
would  be  there  at  foux  o'clock  and  would  not  charge  except  from  four  o'clofiT 
but  if 'they  are  called  at  twelve  o'clock  and  are  not  put  to  work  until  iom 
o'clock  they  charge  for  their  waiting  time;  is  that  your  explanation? — A.  It 
does  not  exactly  work  out  that  way. 

Q.  Explain  how  it  works  out,  Mr.  Martel. — A.  There  is  a  clause  here  which  ' 
defines  what  the  working  hours  shall  be,  and  when  the  night  work  starts. 

"  When  ship  liners  are  required  to  work  at  night  they  must  be  called 
at  seven  o'clock  in  the  evening  and  be  paid  full  time  at  the  prevailing 

17      rate  of  wages  for  that  hour  or  until  set  to  work."  ^ 

I   Q.  If  you  want  a  man  to  do  work  during  the  night,  you  have  to  sail  him  at 
ven  o'clock? — ^A.  They  have_to  call  him  at  seven  o'clock.  * 

Q.  So  that  he  will  get  a  full  ni^t's  work? — ^A.  It  is  not  ne 
should  be  a  full  night's  work.        HM 

By  Mr.  Sales:  ~ 

Q.  But  a  full  night's  pay? — A.  No,  not  a  full  night's  pay,  it  is  that  ship 
liners  ordered  out  to  work  "at  night  must  be  called  at  seven  o'clock  in  the 
evening,  and  shall  be  paid  full  time  at  the  prevailing  rate  of  wages  for  that 
hour,  that  is,,  for  the  hour  between  seven  and  eight  o'clock,  or  until  set  to  work. 
If  he  is  set  to  work  at  seven  o'clock  he  is  paid  the  ordinary  rate;  if  he  is  not 
set  to  work  but  is  held  there  in  readiness  he  has-  to  be  paid  just  the  same, 
because  the  company  has  ordered  him  out  at  seven  o'clock,  and  imtil  he  is 
dislmissed  and  sent  back  home  they  pay  him  one  hour  for  coming  down  to 
work,  leaving  himself  ready  to  start  to  work,  or  else  until  discharged;  there- 
fore he  may  work  one,  two,  three  or  four  hours,  and  when  there  is  no  more 
work  he  is  sent  back  home. 

Q.  Or  he  may  wait  one,  two,  three  or  four  hours?— A.  Well,  if  he  is  waitr 
ing  he  gets  paid.  "^ 

Q.  If  I  were  a  ship  owner  and  needed  a  man  at  eleven  o'clock  at  night, 
must  I  call  him  at  seven  o'clock  and  pay  him  four  hours  waiting  time,  or  what- 
ever time  he  waits? — ^A.  If  that  occasion  arises. 

Q.  Well,  does  it  arrive?— A.  There  are  exceptional  cases.  The  shipping 
companies  have  experienced  men  who  are  there  taking  care  of  their  interests 
as  foremen;  those  men  can  see  ahead  three  or  four  hom-s,  ^  things  are  verv 
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well  managed.    There, fs  not  ai  much  lost  timi. 
the  business  might  think  there  is. 

By  the  Chairman:  '        I       , 

Q.  puppose  I^am  a  stevedore,  and  you  want  some  men  for  eleven  o'clock 
to  line  "a  ship;  have  you  got  to  pay  them  from  seven  o'clock? — A.  Well,  yes,  j 
according  to  this  agreement.  I 

Me.  Caldwell:  That  is  just  what  Mr.  Campbell  said. 

The  Chairman:  Yes,  but  what  the  witness  says  is  this,  as  I  understand 
it,  that  what  Mr.  Campbeirsays  is  quite  true  about  the  waiting  time,  but  that 
that  waiting  time  is  eliminated  .by  careful  management,  and 'that  it  is  very 
^Idom  a  man  is  called  before  he  is  wanted. 

By  the  Chairman: 

Q.  Is  that  coirrect,  Mr.  Martel? — ^A.  Yes,  it  is  very  exceptional. 

Q.  I  think  I  can  see  the  reason  for  the  standpoint  of  the  men;  it  is  that 
if  tlie  company  expects  the  men  to  have  their  night's  rest  broken  into  and  that 
they  shall  be  employed  during  the  night  the  company  |hould  pay  them  for  a 
full  night's  work? — A.  Only  in  special  cases.  The  reason  this  was  brought 
about  is  because  the  companies  would  call  the  men  down  at  night  and  have 
them  stay  there  all  night  when  there  would  be  no  need  for  them.  It  is  abuses 
that  bring  these  things  about.  If  there  were  no  abuses,  there  are  a  lot  of  things 
that  would  not  exist  at  all  in  this  world.  The  men  were  dissatisfied,  ^  ''' 
therefore — 

Q.  Therefore  they  madeira  bargain.  I  do  not  thinlc  I  am  misinterpreting^ 
the  bargain  when  I  say  that  if  a  man  is  called  out  to  do  work  at  night  he  has 
to  be  paid  from  seven  o'clock  in  the  evening  until  he  finishes,  even  if  he  only 
goes  on  at  ten  o'clock? — A.  Until  he  finishes  or  until  he  is  dismissed.  If  he 
does  not  start,  after  answering  the  call,  ^e  is  entitled  to  one  hour's  pay. 

By  Mr.^ales: 

Q.  That  clears  it  up.  If  he  does  not  start  at  all,  if  he  waits  for  five  hom's 
he  only  gets  paid  for  one  hour.  That  is  what  you  said. — ^A.  I  may  have  said 
that,  or  I  may  have  misunderstood.  I  stated  that  they  are  paid  the 
current  rate  of  wages  for  evezy  hour  they  Avork;  if  they  do  not  work  at  all, 
and  if  they  answer  the  call,  they  are-^paid  for  one  hour. 

Q.  Here  is  a  man  called  at  seven  o'clock,  or  he  gets  down  at  seven  o'clock, 
and  they  inamediately  say  to  him  "  We  won't  want  you  " — ^they  pay  him  for 
one  hour? — A.  They  pay  him  for  one  hour.  '  1 

Q.  And  if  he  stays  there  four  or  five  hom'S  and  does  not  work,  he  g_._ 
paid? — A.  Yes,  because  the  company  desire  to  have  the  men  there  in  case  they 
need  them,»and  it  is  only  fair  that, the  company  should  pay  them. 

P  By  Mr.  McKay: 

Q.  If  you  call  a  man  at  eleven  o'clock  and  he  works  two  hours  and  is  then 
discharged,  what  rate  of  pay  does  he^^get? — ^A.  The  same  rate  of  wages,  sixty 
cents  an  hour. 

By  the  Chairman:  ' 

IQ.  He  gets  from  seven  o'clock  until  one  o'clock.  Suppose  I  am  a  worker 
nd  you  are  a  boss,  you  call  me  and  say  that  you  want  me  down  there  at  seven 
o'clock;  suppose  you  call  me  at  seven  o'clock  and  say  that  you  want  me  at 
eleven  o'clock,  and  I  work  from  eleven  until  one  o'clock  in  the  morning,  how 
mu(jih  pay  will  you  give  me?  You  are  a  boss  ship  liner  and  I  am  your  man, 
you'l^ll  me  and  say  "  McMaster,  the  ship  is  going  to  be  ready  for  you  to  starT' ' 
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■  ^rk  at  eleven  o'clock,"  and  I  go  down  at  eleven  o'clock  and  work  until  one 
o'clock  in  the  morning,  two  hours  of  actual  work,  how  much  pay  would  you 
give  me?— A.  You  would  get  paid  for  every  hour  you  wei-e  there,  whether  you 
were  working  or  not,  as  long  as  you  were  there  at  the  request  of  the  company. 
Q.  But  when  they  are  going  to  start  lining  at  seven  o'clock  in  the  evening, 
how  much  do  you  give  me?— A.  For  every  horn*  you  are  there;  the  rate  is  fifty 
cents  an  hour,  and  sixty  cents,  for  night  work,  therefore  it  is  eaply  fiigured  out.j 
Q.  Would  I  get  $1.20? — A.  If  you  were  called  by  the  company,  whether  you 
work  or  not. 

^.  Q.  Listen  to  the  question  and  anss^ei'  it  direct.  You  are  the  boss,  my  name 
is"  McMaster,  I  am  a  ship  liner,  you  say  to  me,  "  McMaster,  you  are  going  to 
fitart  work  at- such  and  such  an  hour,  at  eleven  o'clock  at  night,  you  will  go  down 
there  and  start  work  at  eleven  o'clock."  If  I^go  down  at  eleven  o'clock  and 
finish  at  one  o'clock  in  the  morning,  how  much  will  you  pay  me? — A.  You  w;ould 
get  two  hourg'  pay  at  the  rate.  If  it  is  considered  day  work,  50  cents  an  hourj' 
H  it.  is  considered  night  work,  60  cents  an  hour.   Therefore  you  getrSl.lO.     1  m 

^       I  \'  '■ 

By  Mr.  Caldivell:  ^ 

Q.  I  am  not,  quite  clear  on  this^yet.  Supposing  you  order  your  workman 
to  come  at  11  p.m.  Will  he  come  at  tliat  hour? — A.  The  agreementa  does  not 
say  that.  The  agreement  says  that  when  the  men  are  required  to  work  at  night 
they  must  be  called  for  7  p.m.  and  get  paid  full  time^at  the  prevailing  rate 
of  wages  from  that  hour,  until  discharged. 

Q.  That  is  clear.    The  point  the  Chairman  made  ig  if  you  order  j'our  man 
to  come  at  11,  whether  he  would  come  at, that  hour.    I  take  it  thatihe  will  not, 
and  that  the  agreement  is  that  he  must  be  called  so  as  to  be  there  at  7. — ^A.  It 
is  unfortunate  it  is  a  little  difficult  to  come  to  an  undei'standing  on  this  point. - 
because  we  all  had  in  mind  an  exceptional  case.  "^        ^"^         '■" 


J  By  the  Chairman: 

Q.  I  am  asking  you  as  a  practical  man,  under  the  agreement  whether  if  you 
tell  a  man  to  be  on  duty  at  11  p.m.   and  he  comes  at  that  hour  and  works  untjl 

I  in  the  morning,  will  be  paid  from  7  imtil  1  or  from  11  until  1? — A.  Tll|^ 
are  cases  that  don't  occur,  because  of  they  wanted  men  for  11  o'clock  at  night, 
they  would  cairthose  men  at+7  o'clock  and  employ  them  elsewhere,  so  that  at* 

II  o'clock  they  are  on  the  job  to  do  the  other  work,  with  proper  management. 

Q.  Suppose  there  was  no  other  work? — A.  Then  they  would  pay  than  from 
the  time  they  called  them  out  and  the  agTcementj^ays  they  must  be  called  at 
7  o'clock.  '    ' 

Q.  Exactly.  Now  we  have  got  it.  As  you  say,  the  agreement  is  pretty  clear 
on  that  point,  that  ship  liners  ordered  out  to  work  at| night  must  be  out  at. 7 
p.m.,  and  be  paid  full  time  at  the  prevailing  rate  of  wages  from  that  hour  until 
discharged,  or  set  to  work,  so  that,  if  a  vessel  happened  to  come  in  at,  say,  11 
p.m..  the  men  who  would  go  on  board  to  do  the  work  of  ship  liners,  must  be 
paid  frQm  7  o'clock  in  the  evening  until  11  o'clock  practically  for  working  time, 
and  then  paid  for  their  work  until  they  finish.  That  is 'the  situation,  Mr! 
Martel,  is  it  not?— A.  Yes. 

Q.  Will  you  file  this  agreement><as'  an  exhibit?— A.  YefP  ^ 

By  Mr.  Sales: 

Q.  You  say  they  would  be  employed  elsewhere.  Would  you  describe  that? 
— A.  Elsewhere,  I  mean  on  other  ships. 

Q.  At  tjie  same. kind  of  work?— A.  Yes.  Sometimes  there  are  five  or  six 
ships  in  port,  sometimes  twenty,  twenty-five  or  even  thirty^  It  depends  on  the 
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not  occur  very  often? — ^A.  No,  or  in  othe; 


^ht?— A.  They  do  for  Sun( 


metimes  it  is  about  all  they 
Jo  to  find  room  for  tlje  ships.  • 

Q.  And  thi#.  is  the  only  kind  of  w-brk  these  men  do? — A.  Yes,  they  do 


■^  By  Mr.  Mcp. 
Q.  So  any  loafin:. 
words,  waiting  time.    Mf  — 


By  Mr.  Caldiwll:     I 

Q.  Then  your  men  do  not^-et  double  tim 
■^ork.    That  is  specified  in  the  agreement. 

Q.  Mr.  Campbell  was  not  very  cleat"  about  it.  He  said  it  might  be  time 
and  a  half  at  night  but  double  on  Sunday. — A.  There  is  no  time  and  a  half  at 
all.  Night  work  is  sixty  cents.  There  was  a  time  when  we  had  time  and  a 
half,  and  so  forth,  but  the  company  were  losing  money  and  we  sympathized  with 
them,  therefore  we  accepted  less  money  in  wages.  * 

Q.  Mr.  Campbell  was*not  verj"-  positive  but  he  was  pretty  near  the  truth. — 

A.  Yes,  this  agreement  was  handed  in  to  uf:  and  if  I  may  be  permitted  to  say 

I    at  this  time,  there  was  an  impression  left  by  Mr.  CamplDell's  evidence— it  was 

not  done  intentionally — that  the  Sliipping  Federation  or  the  shipping  company 

were  at  the  mercy  of  the  labour  organization.    In  trying  to  protect  the  organi-    

zation  which  I  represent,  I  want  to  sitate  here  that  the"  relation?  between  the 
Shipping  Federation  of  Montreal  and  the  Carpenters'  Union  have  been  of  the^^_ 
very  best.  There  has  never  been  no  friction  whatever,  there  has  never  been  no 
trouble;''in  spite  of  all  the  other  organizations  having  trouble  with  them,  we 
never  have.'  We  were  very  patient,  and  I  suppose  they  were  patient  with  us, 
and  through  both  parties  being  patient,  we  have  always  found  a  way,  until 
you  can  see  that  our  wages  is  down  to  fifty  cents  an  hour,  which  i.^  only  the 
wages  of  labom-erg^.  So  therefore  I  just  want  to  make  that  statement,  to  show 
you  that  there  is  no  friction  whatever  between  the  both  partie^  and  they  are  not 
antagonistic.  ■'  '• 

Q.  I  do  not  think  Mr.  Campbell  conveyed  the  impression  to  the  Committee 
that  there  was  friction.  He  was  speaking  of  the  expense  of  loading,  an  expense  "■ 
that  might  not  appear  to  the"  layman  who  did  not  understand  the  business?— 
A.  I  understood  he  made  the  statement  or  answered  a  question  there  directly 
that  they  were  pretty  much  at  the  mercy  of  the  unions.  I  may  be  mistaken 
but  I  thought  that  was  what  he  said.  1 

Bi/  Mr.  Elliott:  f^B  I 

Q.  Mr.  Martel,  do  these  men  lose  any  time? — ^A.  Oh,  yes.    Sometimes   as" 
I  have  -stated  thei-e  idFonly  two  or  three  steamers  in  port.    Last  year  we  had  an  ^ 
►'  average  of  800  men  WJjrking  there,  and  naturally  there  is  no  steady  employment.  _ 
Sometimes  they  work  for  a  day  or  two  without  stopping;  other  times  there  is 
a  day  or  two  they  don't  work  at  all.  *-  -*•  ^ 

Q.  How  many  hours  do  they  average  a  week? — ^A.  Generally  speaking  theyJjM 
have  put  in  their  full  week.  !■■  •  ^^ 

By  the  Chairman: 


By  Mr.  Milne: 
f     Q.  Is  this  seasonal  A^''brk?— A.  Yes,  it  only  starts  about  the  beginning  of 
|f  ay  or  sometimes  in  April^nd  go^  to  the  close  of  navigation,  and  those  men 
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are  dismissed  in  a  very  unfavourable  time  of  the  year,  when  they  have  got  to 
seek  employment  elsewhere.  In  the  fall  of  the  year  it  is  the  hardest  time  to 
get  a  job. 

By  Mr.  Gardiner: 

Q.  I  notice  that  when  they  are  employed  late  at  night,  they  are  paid  extra 
if  they  are  not  given  time  for  meals? — ^A.  Yes,  as  to  the  meal  hours,  supposing 
a  man  works  five  hours  and  it  is  time  for  his  meal,  and  there  is  something 
going  wrong  and  they  cannot  stop, the  work,  that  man  continue-s  woi-king  for 
another  five  hours  if  required  and  then  he  gets  double  time. 

Q.  Does  he  get  double  time  for  the  other  five  hours  or  just  for  the  meal 
hour? — ^A.  He  get^  double  time  for  every  hour  that  he  didn't  eat,  after  the 
regular  eating  time.  I 

nP       By  Mr.  Sales:  ^ 

Q.  I  do  not  find  that  in  this  agreement. — A.  I  have  seen  that  somewhere 
in  the  agreement,  but  I  am  not  able  to  find  it  at  the  moment. 

By  the  Chairman: 

Q.  It  is  clause  D.    When  shipu  liners  are  required  to  work  in  meal  hour, 
they  shall  receive  double  time  for  that  hour  and  for  each  succeeding  hour  until     _. 
discharged  for  a  meal.    That  is  quite  reasonable  from  the  man's  standpoint. 
ILthere  is  sjuch  a  rush  on  that  the  man  cannot  stop  to  eat,  and  he  is  taking  it 
out  of  his'resen'-e  strength,  he  is  paid  double. 

By  Mr.  Sales: 
Q.  And  double  that  on  Sundays? — A.  Double  rate  on  Sunda 
Q.  So  that  makes  it  four  times  the  rate  on  Sunday? — A.  No,  no,  just 
double  time.  i      '^ 

By  the  Chairman: 

Q.  But  on  Sunday  supposing  he  was  working  and  receiving  double  time  and 

could  not  get  his  meal  and  had  to  keep  on  working,  you  would  then  double  the 

Sunday  time?— A.  It  would  be  only  logical  to  do  so,  but  it  has'  never  happened. 

You  bring  up  questions  that  I  cannot  veiy  well  answer,  because  we  have  never 

^been  up_  against  such  conditions  as  that.    It  is  generally  during  the  week  that 

"hose  things  occur,  and  I  don't  know  one  instance  yet  where  the  company  has 

been  called  upon  to  pay  four  times  the  rate  of  wages.      # 

Q.  It  might  happen  on  a  Saturday  night;  if  the  men  were  -ruslied  between     ~ 
11  and  12  on  Satitrday  night  and  unable  to  get  fed  and  they  carried  on  during__^^ 
a  few  of  the  early  Sunday  hours,  then  they  would  get  double  Sunday  pay;  iP 
that  happened  on  Sunday  night  they  would  run  into  Monday  and  would  not 
get  it.  ■  jj 

Mr.  Sales:  There  is  a  provision  further  down  that  the  meal  hour  at  night 
shall  be  at  a  certain  hour,  and  the  ship  shall  furnish  good  meals. 

The  Chairman:  My  father  had  some  experience  as  a  master  stevedore  and 
contractor  for  the  loadmg  and  imloading  of  ships,  and  when  a  ship  has  got  to  go 
away,  they  never  stop  for  anything.    I  have  been  told  of  incredible  hours  that     ~ 
the  men  would  work  sometnnes  36  and  even  48  hours  at  a  stretch.  ' 

Mr  Sales:     Those  are  exactly  the  abuses  which  this  gentleman  says  led    ^ 
to  the  Union  and  now  it  cannot  be  done.  I  — 

The  Chairaian:  It  can  be  done,  but  at  a  tremendous  cost  for  wages  in 
order  to  make  those  responsible  for  the  management  of  the  work  avoid  these 
abnSjEs  as  much  as  possible. 
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Q.  Do  the  companies  furnish  supper  to  the  men  now? — A.  Yes,  tha' 

understood.    It  is  mentioned  in  the   agreement  here.    The  companies  are  t 

jjnppiv  good  meals,  but  they  don't  always  do  that.    The  meals  are  supposed 

■^to  be  35  cents.  | 

■   Q.  These  men  are  ship  liners,  and  really  carpenters,  that  work  on  boari 

^v!_  'ajiip,  they  are  not  the  ordinary  stevedores  who  unload  vessels. — ^A.  No,  we  call 

those  "  longshoremen."    Our  men  are  the  men  employed  as  ship  liners,  they  are 

carpenters  and  follow  up  that  line  of  work  and  they  only  do  ship  lining,  or  put 

up  stalls,  or  any  kind  of  such  work  for  those  companies.  For  instance,  if  some-_  _ 

thing  has  gone  wrong  with  the  upper  decks  of  the  ship  in  coming  across,  through 

^  storm  or  anything  else  of  that  kind,  the  work  is  done  by  these  men.    Naturally 

they  are  not  all  qualified  to  do  that  kind  of  work,  biit  there  are  skilled  men 

^     amongst  them,  and  the  company  has  been  employing  those  men  for  years,  and 

know  the  qualified  men  to  do  this  work.     We  have  men  qualified  and  doing 

nothing  else  but  the  fine  work  inside  the  steamships. 

By  Mr.  Sales:  ■ 

Q.  Would  you  look  at  clause  8  of  your  agreement;  would  you  interprel 
that  as  meaning  this,  that  the  men  may  demand  that  they  take  a  meal  at  that 
time? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  They  may  demand  that? — ^A.  That  is  the  hour  set  for  the  meal,  but  if 
*a  man  cannot  enjoy  his  meal  at  that  time,  if  he  is  kept  on  working,  he  gets 
double  time.  ' 

Q.  But  still,  if  the  men  wish,  they  can  say,  "  we  are  entitled  to  our  meal 
now,  and  are  going  to  take  it"? — ^A.  Yes,  but  you  understand,  gentlemen,  as 
1  stated  before,  the  very  best  of  harmony  prevails,  and  we  look  at  it  this  way, 
we  as  a  labour  organization  are  in  business,  and  we  intend  to  stay  in  Jjusiness. 
Therefore,  if  we  intend  to  stay  in  business,  we  must  take  care  of  those  who  are 
good  enough  to  sit  down  and  talk  with  us  and  sign  an  agreement.  Therefore, 
if  we  abuse  the  conditions,  the  results  are  that  we  will  be  put  out  of  business. 
We  fully  realize  that,  and  realizing  these  conditions,  anything  that  goes  wrong 
the  representative,  the  business  agent,  is  called  upon,  and  he  generally  takes  a 
broad  view  of  the  questions  and  there  is  never  any  trouble  arises  with  regard  t^ 
1     anything  like  that.  ,  1 

By  the  Chairman: 
Q.  Now,  I  am  sure  gentlemen  we  are  very  much  obliged  to  Mr.  Martel,  for   i 
— ~      coming  before  us  and  explaining  the  situation,  and  we  will  excuse  him  unless  he 
has  something  to.  add. — A.  Before  being  excused,  there  are  some  statements  here 
^^     about  which  I  am  not  siire;   probably  it  is  because  I  do  not  grasp  the  proper 
^■~     meaning,  but  Mr.  Campbell  states  that  the  cost  of  a  stall  is  $16  to  $18. 

Q.  What  page  is  that  from  which  you  are  reading?  I  see  it  is  page  102, 
about  the  middle  of  the  page: 

'  "^^  By  the  Chairman: 

Q.  Before  you  pass  away  from  the  stalls,  you  say  that  each  stall 
I  cost  $16?— A.  $16  to  $18  on  deck,  and  $9  between  decks." 

Is  that  what  you  were  referring  to? — ^A.  Yes, 'sir.  Our  organization  called  ' 
my  attention  to  it,  and  the  fact  is  that  we  think  it  is  misleading,  as  it  does  noi«p 
say  whether  it  includes  the  material,  and  seeing  it  is  very  closely  connected 
with  what  they  have  to  say  about  organized  labour,  it  might  lead  the  public  to 
^eheve  it  is  our  time,  our  wages  alone,  and  I  would  not  like  the  public  to  get 
that  in  their  minds,  that  the  50  cents  an  hour  for  this  kind  of  work  amounts  to 
$16  in  building  a  stall,  which  would  be  detrimental  to  our  organization. 

Q.  Anybody  who  reads  all  the  evidence  would  never  arrive  at  that  con- 
elusion.    Further  down  it  says:  j 

I  Jl  [Mr.  Arthui  Martel.] 
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.  Jy  Mr.,  Hammell: 
Q.  Does  the  stell  material  cost  much? — A.  The"  cost  of   wie  . 
material  is  a  large  item  now.    For  the  inch  and  a  half  stuff  it   a^C!i_, 
cost  probably  $45  or  $50—" 

That  is,  I  suppose,  per  thousand  feet :  ■♦-^ 

-*-^i^-while  it  used  to  cost  $12  to  $15." 

We  are  very  glad  to  receive  your  explanation  that  that  $16  to  $18  includes 
the.  material  as  well  as  labour,  but  I  do  not  think  anybody  would  think  it  was. 
just  labour. — A.  Mr.  Chairlftan,  itimight  be  quite  clear  to  you  gentlemen  here' 
who  have  heard  all  the  evidence,  but  the  general  public  do  not  read — I  do  no^ 
think  the  general  public  will  ever  read  all  the  evidence,  and  they  pick  up  somlj" 
tiling  that  happens  to  strike^their  imagination,  and  they  take  it  for  granted 
it  is  what  they  have  read.    Therefore,  when  you  say  $45  is  probably  the  price- 
per  thousand,  it  does  not  say  so  there,  and  in  talking  of  stalls,  where  one  stall 
costs  $16  to  $18  to  build,  they  might  come  to  the-*  conclusion,  they  could  -^ 
well  say  that  that  is  for  labour,  and  that  the  material  costs  $40  or  $50,  becsRI 
if  it  is  J45  per  thousand  feet,  why  not  say  so  and  make  it  clear? 


"    By  Hon..  Mr.  Sinclair:  't 

Q.  How  much" time  does  it  take  to  build  a  stall? — A.  I  coiild  not  say  aJj 
thing  on  that,  because  our  men  do  not  work  by  piece  work;  they  work  by  Ific 
hour,  and  we  have  never  tried — because,  as  an  organization,  we  are  against  piece 
work,  and  we  are  against  the  sweating  system,  so  we  feel  that  for  a  reasonable 
day's  pay  we  should  give  a  reasonable  day's  work,  and  the  judge  of  that  is  the 
foreman  or  the  employer.  If  our  men  do  not  give  satisfaction,  the  only  thing 
to  do  is  to  dismiss  them.  Therefore,  we  have  no  knowledge  whatever  of  what 
it"" would  cost,  how  many  hours  of  labour  it  would  take  to  build  a  stall,  but  still 
the  information  could  be  obtained  if  you  so  desired. 

1  ^        By  Mr.  GardinSg^  ''         ' 

Q.  Have  you  any  ideai,of  the  cost  of  the  material  that  goes  into  a  stall? — 
A.  No.  I  have  not  that  knowledge  at  all.  I  could  get  that  infonnation  if  you 
so  desired. 

The  Chairman  :  Very  vi'^ell,  we  thank  you  reiy  much,  sir.  1 

Mr.  Gajrdiner:    Perhaps  the  witness  could  get  the  approximate  cost  of 
labour  and  material  entering  into  one  of  these  stalls. 

The  Chair|vIAn:  I  will  ask  you  to  prepare  a  little  statement — ^you  can 
send  it  on;  you  do  not  need  to  come  back  to  Ottawa^^for  the  Committee,  show- 
ing the.  cost  of  material  and  the  cost  of  labour  for  aT  stall,  at  to-day's  prices.    ^ 

The^WiTNESS:  You  would  want  the  quantity  of  material  used  in  the  stall 
itself,  the  price?,  and  the  approximate  number  of  houi-s  of  labour? 

The  Chairman:  Yes,  to  make  a  stall?  Thank  you,  sir,  we  are  veiy  much 
obliged  to  you. 

Now,  Mr.  Ward,  we  will  ask  you  something  about  rural  credit  this  mom- 


JoHN  W.  Ward,  recalled. 

By  the  Chairman: 

Q.  Now,  Mr.  Ward,  you  are  familiar,  I  understand,  with  th^rui'al  credit 
,  /stems  in  some  of  oui-  provinces  in  Canada?— A.  Yes,  sir.    What^I  wish  to 
deal  with  is  the  question  of  long  term  credit  or  mortgage  credit,  and  in  that  con- 

[Mr.    Arthur   Ma:  '  '  -  ""- 
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nection  I  want  first  of  all  to  read  to  you  a  resolution  which  was  passed  at  tl 
meeting  of  the  Canadian  Council  of  Agriculture,  held  in  Toronto  in  the  last 
week  of  March,  of  this  year,  as  follows: —  * 

P"  Whereas  there  is  imperative  need  in  Canada  for  a  comprehensive 
system  of  agricultural  long  term  credit,  and 
"  Whereas  the  existing  provincial  systems  are  necessarily  restricted 
^^     in  their  scope  by  limitations  of  provincial  finance, 

B^  "  Therefore  he  it  resolved  that  the  council  urge  upon  the  Go^-fern-i 

[  ment  of  Canada  that  it  introduce  at  the  present  session  of  Parliargent  a 

I  measure  to  provide  an  adequate  system  of  long  term  farm  loans." 

Now,  first  of  all,  I  would  like  to  point  out  the  need  of  cheaper  long  term 
credit  for  the  farmers  of  this  country.  I  think  you  will  understand,  you  will 
know  that  the  farmers  at  the  present  time  are  paying  considerably  higher  rates 
of  interest  for  the  money  which  they  borrow  than  other  industries  are.  This 
not  only  applies  to  the  short  term  credit  which  they  get  from  banks,  J3ut  it  also 
applies  to  the  long  term  or  mortgage  credit  which  they  obtain  from  the  mortgage 
jggmpanies,  the  insurance  companies  and  so  forth.  In  Western  Canada,  whicTi 
I  know  better  than  the  East,  the  prevailing  rate  of  interest  on  mortgage  loans  is 
8  per  cent. 

By  the  Chairman:        , 
Q.  Is  what? — ^A.  Eight  per  cent'.    Ther~r  ~  good  many  cases  where  farm- 
ers"are  p^ing  9^er  dent  for  mortgage  loans  on  a  five  year  contract,  a  great 
many,      ^ 

Q.  In  what  part  of  the  West  are  they  paying-  9  per  cent? — A.  In  Manitoba 
Saskatchewan  and  Alberta.  i 

*       Q.  Are  there  any  particular  districts  that  are  paying  that  9  per  cent,  or  I 
it  pretty  well  distributed  over  these  three  provinces? — A.  I  think  the  furthi, 
west  you  go  the  higher  the  rate  of  interest. 
!     Q.  Alberta  pays  a  higher  rate  than  Manitoba? — A.  There  will  be  more 
people  in  Alberta  paying  9 "per  cent  than  in  Manitoba.    ^      ~  ' 

By  Mr.  McKay: 
Q.  How  do  you  account  for  that? — A.  They  can  get  ..,  -. 
panies  can  get  it,  and  if  they  can  get  it,  of  course  they  do. 


By  the  Chairman: 

Q.  Are  you  suggesting  that  the  people  in  Alberta  are  better  able  to  pay  9 
per  cent  than  those  in  Saskatchewan? — A.  No,  sir,  what  I  am  suggesting  is  that 
the  farmers  neither  of  Manitoba,  Saskatchewan  nor  Alberta,  can  afford  to  pay 
9  per  cent,  and  I  would  like  to  suggest  to  you  that  if  you  have  any  manufac- 
turers or  people  engaged  in  large  "and  successful  and  profitable  businesses  com- 
ing before  you,  you  ask  them  what  rate  of  interest  they  can  a&ord  to  pay  for 
t%eir  borrowed  capital,  and  ask  them  if  they  can  afford  to  pay  8  per  cent  or  9 
per  cent  for  it,  but  I  would  prefer  not  to  stress  the  9  per  cent.  I  mentioned 
that  a  good  many  people  are  paying  that,  but  I  say  the  prevailing  rate  is  8  per 
cent,  and  I  think  w©  cmi  take  it  on  that  basis,  that  they  cannot  even  afford  to 
"  pay  8  per  cent,  and  that  if  the  Government  can  enable  them  to  get  their  monej'' 
on  a  lower  rate  it  will  be  good  business  to  do  so. 

J  By  Mr.  Elliott: 

Q.  Mr.  Ward,  have  you  not  a  difficulty  in  getting  mortgages  on  farm  prop- 
erty?— A.  I  do  not  suppose  everyone  who  wants  to  borrow  can  get  it,  but  there 
is  a  considerable  amount  of  money  available  for  mortgage  loans. 

3—71  J [Mr.  John  W.  Ward.] 
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u  know,  the  railway  compani^^^Bufacturers,  and  others  engaged  m 

il  pursuits  are  able  to  secure  ^H^^pital  by  the  issue  of  long  ter^ 

ids  at  favourable  rates  of  interest,  while  the  borrowings  of  farmers  for  cs^ 
ual  purposes  are  practically  confined  to  mortgages,  which  must  either  be  repaiv^ 
within  five  years,  or  renewed,  sometimes  with  considerable  expense,  at  the 
termination  of  that  period.  Farmers,  in  any  case,  under  the"present  system,  are 
touired  to  pay  higher  rates  of  interest  than  the  other  industries  referred  to, 
,  „nd  this  undoubtedly  is  a  very  serious  handicap  upon  the  basic  industry  of  thii?- 
country. 

By  the  Chairman:  ^ 

Q.  Are  you  reading  this,  Mr.  Waru 
:  reporter  taking  it  down. — A.  Whal^M^p  before  me  i§~sr  report  whi 
I  have  prepared  for  another  purpose,  a^^^pFe  are  some  parts  of  it  wliich'  _ 
would  like  to  read,  but  I  do  not  wish  to  follow  this  exactly,  so  if  I  might  go  on 
in  that  way —  I 

Q.  Certainly,  only  I  thought  some  time  might  be  saved  in  that  way. — A.>i 
It  is  difficult  to  see  how  farniers  can  be  expected  to  carry  on  their  industry 
on  a  profitable  basis  when  they  are  called  upon  to  pay  higher  rates  of  interest 
than  those  engaged  in  other  branches  of  industry.  '. 

Now,  with  regard  to  the  safety  of  loans  made  upon  land,  I  have  here  th 
annual  report  of  the  National  Trust  Company,  which  is  one  of  the  large  lend^ 
ing  institutions  doing  business  in  the  West,  and  at  the  annual  meeting  of  that 
company  held  on  January  30th,  1923,  the  general  manager,  Mr.  W.  E.  Rundell, 
said: ^  j" 

"Before  generalizing  further,  let  me  be  specific  regarding  our  owa.  ' 
credit  loans  in  the  Prairie  Provinces.  We  have  been  lending  there  for 
over  twenty  years,  and  we  have  yet,  in  any  one  year,  to  make  a  net  loss 
of  $1  on  our  total  mortgage  business.  I  do  not  mean  to  say  that  in 
individual  cases  there  have  not  been  small  losses,  for  there  have  been,^ 
but  these  have  been  more  than  offset  through  the  year  in  which  ""they 
were  made  by  profits  received  from  the  sale  of  other  foreclosed  property. 
Ours  is  by  no  means  an  isolated  experience." 

ITS 

There  you  have  a  company  which  has  been  lending  money  on  mortgage  ^ 
loans  in  the  western  provinces  for  over  twenty  years,  and  they  have  not  made  a 
loss.  They  have  lost  money  in  one  year,  perhaps,  one  property,  but  they 
have  made  the  loss  up;  they  have  always  found  other  properties  the  same  year 
that  they  have  sold  at  a  profit,  and  they  have  therefore  made  a  little  profit  on 
their  foreclosures.  That  is  to  show  you  that  farm  mortgages  are  a  perfectly 
.safe  investment  for  capital.  J 

By  Mr.  McKay: 

A  S:t^°.?^  ^^°^  *^?  ¥"?.  ^^^  percentage  of  foreclosures  by  these  companies? 
—A.  No,  they  do  not  tell  us  that.  , 

Q.  They  may  have  beenvery  radical  in  protecting  themselves,  the  farmer 
may  have  suffered  from  their  radicalism  in  protecting  themselves?— A  Thev 
have  made  their  loans  very  carefully.  They  do  not  lend  more  than,  at  the. 
outside  60  per  cent  of  the  value  of  the  property,  and  they  exercise  d  scretion 
m  what  districts  they  will  loan  m,  and  all  that  sort  of  thing.        __  ^       _■ 

By  the  Chairman:  ^, 

Q.    Suppose  we  take  it  for  granted  w 
that  when  money  is  loaned  on  land,  to  50  per  v^uu  oi  a  care- 

[Mr.  John  W.  Ward.] 
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Valuation,  it  is  about  as  safe  a  form  of  investment  as  can  be  found  in  the  world. 
"  I  think  we  will  all  agree  on  that? — A.  That  is  the  point  I  wanted  to  make. 

By  Mr.  Sales:  ^H^H  ^ 

Q.  Is  money  ever  loaned  to  the  extent  of  50  per  cent  of  the  value  of  the 
property? — A.  That  is  what  they  regard  as  the  maximum,  and  the  valuation 
is  made,  in  these  companies,  by  a  salaried  inspector.  They  do  not  take  the 
l^aluation  placed  upon  the  lan'd  by  the  local  agent  who  is  going  to  get  a  com- 
mission; they  send  their  own  salaried  man  who  is  looking  after  their  interests 
fcntirely,  and  he  is  naturally  inclined  to  be  conservative. 

X$         ijl 

Q.  ^r.  Ward,  have  you  any  amount  given  of  the  percentage  of  refusals 
on  the  part  of  the  companies  in  taking  the  mortgages  on  the  land?  They  may 
have  made  gilt-edged  selections? — ^A.  Yes,  but^^gga  will  find  practically  every 
farm  in  the  country  has  a  mortgage  on  it. 


By  Mr.  Gardiner: 

Q.  There  was  another  point,  Mr.  Ward,  that  you  made  with  regard  to  that^ 
report,  which  I  would  like  brought  out  more  fully.  The  manager  of  this  com- 
pany~ijflade  the  statement  that  they  had  never  actually  lost  any  money.  Is  it 
not  a  fact  that  when  they  foreclose,  the  mortgage  companies  set  a  price  which 
covers  the  mortgage  and  all  the  costs,  and  in  case  of  any  one  not  buying,  at 
that  price,  the  mortgage  companies  become  the  possessor  of  that 'particular 
piece  of  land? — ^A.  Yes. 

Q.  After  they  have  come  into  possession  of  that  land,  they  are  in  a  posi- 
tion to  sell  that  land  at  any  price  they  can  get  for  it? — A.  Yes. 

J5-  Consequently,  on  these  grounds,  if  they  did  happen  to  make  a  loss  on 

'  oneVece  of  land,  they  could  recoup  their  losses  by  selling  other  pieces  of  land 

at  a  price  higher  than  what  the  mortgage  and  costs  would  amount  to? — ^A. 

That  is  exactly  what  this  statement  means,  that  I  have  read  to  you  from  this 

report.    That  is  exactly  what  it  means.  _    _^^ 

Now,  the  Council  of  Agriculture  is  of  the  opinion  that  it  is  absolutely 
necessary,  in  order  To  put  the  agricultural  industry  upon  a  sound  basis,  that  a 
long  term  farm  loan  system  providing  for  payment  upon  the  amortization  plan, 
and  having  resources  sufficient  to  meet  all  reasonable  demands,  should  be  estab- 
lished in  Canada.  Most  of  the  agricultural  countries  of  the  world  have  some 
^tem  of  this  description,  and  if  you  wish  I  can  give  you  details  of  the  systems 
'^hat  are  in  force  in  the  United  States,  which  you  have  already  had  from  Mr. 
King,  although  I  would  like  to  make  some  remarks  about  that  also,  and  also  the 
ftfstems  that  are  in  force  in  Australia  and  New  Zealand. 

■      When  free  homestead  lands  were  available  within  a  reasonable  distance 
Ibf  the  railway,  it  was  possible  for  settlers  in  Canada,  with  a  comparatively! 
Ismail  amount  of  capital,- to  become  possessors  of  land,  and  to  estabUsh  them- 
||elves  under  favourable  conditions,  but  at  the  present  time,  when  practically 
■11  the  desirable  land  is  under  private  ownership,  it  is  impossible  for  the  aver- 
age settler  to  secure  land  unless  he  can  either  purchase  it  upon  long  terms,  o]' 
Dorrow  money  under  similar  conditions.    This  fact  is  recognized  in  the  Soldiers 
^Settlement  Land  Scheme,  and  by  the  C.P.R.  Land  Department,  which  is  sell- 
~ing  land  to  settlers  on  20-year  terms,  and  also  by  the  Canada  Colonization 
Association  which  proposes  to  sell  land  to  settlers  on  32-year  terms.     In  myg 
opinion,,  unless  long-term  credit  facilities  for  farmers  are  provided,  there  is  a 
danger  that  the  ^mern  provinces  will  become,  to  a  large  extent,  a  country  of 

„    _,,  I  -^^     [Mr.  John  W.  Ward.] 
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tenant  fanners,  anda^  matter  of  fact,  farm  tenancy  is  growing  in  that  coun- 
try at  the  present  time.  As  land  incrggges  in  priqgjj^with  the  increase  of  popula-__ 
tion,  this  movement — 


By  the  Chairman: 

Q.  Let  me  interrupt  there,  with  a  question.    You  say  tenancy  is  increasing. 

What  class  of  persons  are  becoming  landlords? — A.  Mortgage  companies,  t<yt 

'   considerable  extent.  ■'  ™ 

Q.  Anybody  else,  any  other  class? — ^A.  Mostly  people  who  have  acquired 

land  in  a  speculative  way,  and  people  who  had  loaned  money  upon  the  land 

and  taken  it  back  through  failure  of  the  farmer  to  meet  his  payments. j_  J' 

^   ^      By  Mr.  Sales:  ^^    t 

Q.  And  men  in  the  small  towns,  men  in  business,  who  acquired  farms 
through  the  failure  of  farmers  to  pay  their  debts? — ^A.  Yes. 

By  the  Chairman: 

Q.  In  other  words,  the  creditor  class  is  becoming  the  owner  cla 

renting  out  the  land  to  farmers;  that  is  the  situation,  is  it?    Is  that  a  very  con- 

y  siderable  growth? — A.  I  have  not  got  statistics  on  that.         t*  ^^ 

Q.  For  instance,  I  have.j.an  article  here    showing    how    this    situation^ 

developing  in  some  of  the  northwestern  American  states.    I  read  from  an  article 

in  The  Nation,  the  American  Nation,  of  April  11,  1923,  intituled,  "Why  the 

Farmer  Starves " : —  i^-       .^  .^j 

t"  The  four  States  of  Minnesota,  North  Dakota,.  South  Dakota,  and 
Montana,   contain  388^482    farms,    consisting    of    73,260j000    acres  of 
improved  land.    In  the  first  place,  land  tenancy  is  on  the  increase.  From 
21  per  cent  in  1910  to  34-7  per  cent  in  1920  in  Minnesota;  from  14-3  ngj 
""  pit  in  1910  to  25-5  per  cent  in  1920  in  North  Dakota;  from  24-8  ^ 

cent  in  1910  to  36-7  per  cent  in  1920  in  South  Dakota;  from  8-9  per 
cent  in  1910  to  11-3  per  cent  in  1920  in  Montana.    In  other  wordg^  there" 
fe  97,100  farms  in  these  states,  now  being  ^\'l3rked  by  tenantglT^ 

You  have  not  any  similar  figures  to  give  us  in  connection  with  the  Prairie 
Provinces?— A.  No,  sir,  but  the  Manitoba  Agricultural  College  conducted  J 
survey  two  years  ago,  and  they  got  that  information.  They  have  not  publish® 
the  whole  of  their  report  yet,  but  one  of  the  professors  at  the  college  who  vJb 
engaged  in  making  that  survey,  gave  an  address  in  Winnipeg  a  short  time  ago 
and  he  made  the  statement  there  that  tenancy  was  increasing  to  quite  a  con- 
siderable extent.  j 

Q.  Are  you  expressing  yourself  wholly  on  the  statement  of  this  professor,  s 
or  are  his  conclusions  similar  to  those  resulting  from  your  own  observations? 
—A.  It  is  general  knowledge  that  tenancy  is  increasing  in  the  western  provinces. 

Q.  What  about  your  own  observations? — A.  Simply  that 

Q.  Have  you  observed  that  yourself?— A.  Simply  by  people  telling  me  of 
it;  that  is  the  only  way  in  which  you  know,  by  what  some  one  tells  you. 

By  the  Hon.  Mr.  Tolm  ~ 

Q.  Do  they  pay  a  cash  rental,  or^ork  on  shares?— A.  I  tliink^  most 
cases  it  is  on  shares. 

Q.  What  class,  particularly,  are  the  tenants,  the  men  who  have  been  on 
farms,  or  the  newcomers   or  farmers  gone  broke?— A.  I  think  mostly  they  are 
men  who  have  gone  broke   but  I  think  there  is  also  quite  a  number  of  ncMi-" 
Enghsh-speakmg  people  who  have  become  tenants  m  , 

~    Q.  People  With  limited  capital?— A.  Ye ''    '     '  "  '' 
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By  the  Chairman:  ' 

Q^.  And  they  haVe  become  tenants  on  the  g-^  up.  so  to  speak? — A.  I  do 
not  know  about  that.  You  see,  probably  the  reason,  1  think  the  reason  why 
there  is  more  tenancy  in  the  United  States  is  because  the  land  is  a  higher  price, 
and  when  land  gets  to  be  a  high  price  the  ordinary  man  cannot  buy  it,  therefore 
he  works  as  a  tenant.  The  point  I  am  trying  to  make  now  is  that  as  the  land 
increases  in  value,  as  it  will  do  if  we  have  a  return  to  prosperity  and  our  popu- 
lation increases  and  so  on,  it  will  be  that  much  more  difficult  for  new  settlers 
to  become  owners  of  land.  This  phenomenon  of  course  is  not  confined  to 
wes'tern  Canada.  It  is  a  world-wide  condition,  where  there  is  private  ownership 
of  land.  As  the  land  increases  in  value  the  increment  goes  to  the  owner  and  it 
is  hard  for  a  person  to  work  it,  because  he  has  to  pay  higer  rent? — A.  Yes,  j«d 
I  think  it  is  desirable,  as  far  as  possible,  that  the  land  should  be  operate(H||^ 
the  owner,  and  this  condition  we  are  speaking  of  makes  it  all  the  more  necessary 
to  provide  capital  on  long  terms  and  at  the  least  possible^ rate  of  interestigo 
that  the  occupier  may  be  the  owner  of  it.  We  are  hoping  to  make  great  strlp| 
in  the  west  and  in  other  parts  of  Canada  also,  through  co-operation,  but  exper- 
ience has  shown  that  co-operation  on  the  part  of  the  farmers  cannot  be  perman- 
ently successful  amongst  tenant  farmers,  because  if  co-operation  result^pi 
better  conditions  and  more  profit  to  the  farmer,  the  result  is  if  the  land  is  ow*^! 
by  the  landlord  they  will  raise  the  rent.  Now,  agricultural  co-operation  ffls 
had  the  most  success  in  Denmark  and  in  Ireland.^  It  both  cases  the  develop- 
ment of  co-operation  was  preceded  by  the  purchase  of  the  land  by  the  former 
tenant,  through  very  long  term  loan  schemes,  established  by  the  Briljah 
Government  and  the  Danish  Government.  They  provided  'the  money  ^ 
which  the  tenants  could  buy  the  land,  in  some  cases  as  much  as  sixty 
seventy  year  payments.  Id  J 

By  Mr.  Sales: 

Q.  Before  you  leave  the  question  of  the  tenants,  I  would  like  to  make  this 
point,  that  is,. that  under  the  existing  form  of  mortgage,  when  a  farmer  Ijfa 
behind  in  his  payment,  he  automatically  becomes  a  tenant? — A.  Yes.  The  mort- 
gage companies  require  the  farmer  to  make  an  assignment  of  the  title  a^d.  ta 
become  their  tenant. 


By  Mr.  Caldioell: 
Q.  If  he  fails  to  make  a  payment ?-WA^  I|  he  gets  in  arrears  he  has  to  i 

them  a  lease,  then  he  is  their  tenant  an^%"pbrtion  of  the  crop  of  the  land—. 

they  will  usually  reinstate  a  man  If  he  clears  up,  they  will  give  him  back  hlS 
title  again.  \         h  hM   ^i^  I  I   HMj  I 

By  Mr.  Sales:  WfHlM^HI^IlMI^ 

Q.  The  worst  feature  of  it  i^ha^nei^a  ma^ecome^^ena'nt  under  ■ 
lortgage  agreement,  he  loses  his  exemption,  and  if  be  gets  into  difficulty  -- 
loses  his  four  horses  and  cows  and  machinery,  which  are  otherwise  exempt  by 
law? — A.  I  do  not  know.      ■»-  •-  I  !' 

Q.  I  am  informed  on  Y^jmeood  authority  that  that  is  the  case? — ^A.  I  do 
not  know.  .j^hh| 

^,     ■    B^M^McKay:         '  __.  I 

Q.  Where  does  that  take  place?    In  the  United  States?  '_ 

Mr.  Sales:  No,  in  Canada.    I  say  now  under  the  existing  mortgage  arran 
ments,  if  a  man  gets  in  arrears  he  automatically  becomes  a  tenant,  and  ^' 
he  is  no  longer  owner  of  the  land  he  loses  the  right  of  exemption.    Under 
law  the  Saskatchewan  farmer  is  exempt.    Nobody  can  seize  four  horses,  two^oif 
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three  cows,  so  many  chickens,  machiner 


and  feed,  but  when  he  becomes  a 


is  a  very  bad  feature. 

I     The  Chairman:   Is  that  the  law  of  Saskatchewan? 
-^^Ir.  Sales:   That  is  the  way  it  works.  *  ^  ^h 

Mr.  Caldwell:    They  are  in  a  better  fix  than  the  people  oall^pBruns- 
'"''"j.because  we  have  no  exemption  in  any  case. 
_      The  Chairman:    We  have  in  Quebec.  

The  Witness:   I  thought  these  exemptions  were  under  Magna  Chai 

The  Chairman:   No.  4H^  JH.  A^ilft 

The  Witness:    That  is  where  they  origina^^^"^^^^        " 

By  Mr.  Caldwell:  ,-■ 

Q.  Does  the  farmer  automatically  ^y^v^xxi^  c^  u^xici^i,  ,,J.w,...^J^^^  ^^..^  i^iv^i^. 
company  foreclosing  the  mortgage? — A.  The  mortgage   company  will,  under 
threat  of  foreclosure,  induce  the  farmer  to  become  their  tenant. 

Q. .  It  is  not  a  proper  mortgage  agreement? — A.  No. 

■  ■   Mr.  Sales:  I  would  appeal  to  Mr ."^Reid.    He  has  already  been  sworn.  Could 
mn  verify  me  in  my  statement?    Say  it  is  so  or  it  is  not  so? 

-%^jMr.  Reid:  Let  me  suggei^t  that  my  statement  should  not  be  taken  do-v^j 
It  is  the  fact,  as  Mr.  Sales  says,  that  it  is  being  practised  in  Saskatchewan  to-day. 
There  is  a  clause — just  a  few  words,  I  believe^n  the  mortgage  contract.  Stop 
this  man. taking  this  down,  will  you,  please?  % 

The  Chairman:   If  it  is  of  real  value,  let  the  country  judge.  I 

Mr.  Reid:   It  is  being  practised  to-day,  I  understand,  that  the  farmer  loses 
his  exemption,  and  he  may  become  a  tenant  and  he  may  be  sold  out  entirely  ^ 
at  any  time,    ^f-  ^m^Kltm 

The  Chairman:    Do  I  understand  that, the  law  of  Saskatchewan  does  r 
grant  the  tenant  on  the  farm  certain  exemptions?  -*^ 

1         Mr.  Reid:    I  believe  not.  ' 

Mr.  Caldwell:    The  law  of  New  Brunswick  does  not  grant  thg_  farmei 
exemptions  on  anything.  '-  .^^m 

The  Chairman:  As  we  are  all  testifying" concerning  our  respective  pro- 
vinces, the  law 'of  Quebec  exempts  from  seizure  one  team,  a  plough,  horse;* 
Hen,^  the  bed  or  bedding  used  by  the  farmer,  his  clothes,  one  cook  stove,  pot 
ok' irons  and  a  number  of  things,  so  that  a  man  cannot  be  put  on  the  roait 
without  a  bed  to  lie  on  or  a  stove  to"  cook  his  meals  with.  m 

Mr.  Caldwell:    In  New  Brunswick  they  will  take  them  with  the  clothe?" 
on  their  back.  I  '  .        -* 


Mr.  McKay:   They  are  a  hard  bunch  down  there. 

Hon.  Mr.  Sincl.air:   Foreclosures  are  so  rare  in  myi  "province  that  I  do  not_ 
r^ollect  any.   m  MtA  ^K 

By  Hon.  Mr.  Tolmie: 

I     ..  ^-R^T^  ^""^  ""^7  ""^f  °^.  ^^^""^"^  ^'^'^  mak^Tprlctice  of  being  tenants 
and  not  holders  as  they  have  m  the  United  States?    I  understand  there  are  J- 
number  of  farmers  m  the  United  States  who  make  a  practice  of  being  tenants 
mstead  of  owning  the  land.— A.  I  think  there  are  a  few  people  who  do  that 

Q.  Have  you  any  figures  to  show  that  tenancy  has  materially  increased  in 
Denmark  and  Ireland  as  a  result  of  the  scheme  you  have  outlined?— A.  I  ha^'^P. 
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not  got  figures  here,  jDut  you  probably  know  that  for  many,  many  years  the  land 
in  question  in  Ireland  has  been  one  of  the  great  questions  of  that  country  and 
that  the  British  Government  have  been  passing  laws  for  the  last  thirty  or  fortp 
years  to  enable  the  tenant  farmers  in  Ireland  to  purchase  their  land,  and  Ireland 
has  practically  been  transformed  from  a  country  of  large  estates,  with  tenants-* 
living  imder  miserable  conditions,  rack-rents  and  things  of  that  sort,  into  a 
|ountry  of  peasant  proprietorship.     The  same  thing  was  done  in  Denmartf" 
The  Danish  Government  purchased  the  land  and  sold  it  to  the  farmers  on 
libout  sixty-year  terms,  with  a  rate  of  interest  of  about  three  per  cent,  so  that 
what  practically  happened  in  Denmark  and  Ireland  was  that  the  farmer  only 
paid  about  the  same  amount  a  year  as  he  was  paying  for  rent,  and  it  was  an 
annuity,  that  is,  in  sixty  or  seventy  years,  as  the  case  may  be,  he  became  th^ 
owner  of  the  land.     In  the  meantime  his  rent  could  not  be  raised,  and  anj*! 
improvements  he  made  on  the  land  were  not  his  own,  but  any  benefits  he  got 
from  co-operation  or  anything  else  belonged  to  him  instead  of  belonging  to  the 
landlord  in  an  increased  rent.    There  is  no  doubt  at  all  that  students  of  agri- 
culture or  co-operation  in  Europe  will  tell  you  that  the  co-operative  movement 
in  Denmark  would  not  have  achieved  the  results  that  it  has  if  the  people  who 
were  farming  the  land  did  not  own  it.    I  only  introduce  this  question  as  one  of 
the  reasons  why  it  is  desirable  in  the  interests  of  not  only  the  farmers,  but  the 
country  as  a  whole,  that  long  term  credits  should  be  provided  for  the  farmers 
at  the  lowest  possible  rate  of  interest.    Now,  in  the ,  ^_ 

ByMr.flcKay:  ,,     '^  "^  I  f 

"  '^  Have  you  any  scheme  which  you  can  outline  along  that  line?  Have 
suggestions  to  make  to  this  Committee? — A.  I  do  not  want  to  place 
,„  _re  you  a  cut  and  dried  scheme,  but  I  can  place  before  you  two  suggested 
methods  of  introducing  a  system  in  this  country,  under  the  auspices  of  the 
Dominion  Government. 

Q.  Separate  and  distinct  from  the  .banking  system? — A.  Oh,  yes,  entirely. 
Now,  in  some  of  our  provinces  we  did  have  long  term  loan  schemes  under  the 
auspices  of  the  provincial  government,  but  the  resources  that  are  availably  for 
these  schemes  are  very  far  from  being  adequate  to  meet  the  needs  of  the  situa- 
tion. __The  Saskatchewan  Farm  Loan  Board,  which  makes  loans  at  Q^  per  cent^j 
on  the  thirty-year  amortization  plan,  has  loaned  upwards  of  eight  and  one  half  _ 
miUion  dollars,  first  mortgages,  up~to  December  31,  1922,  of  which  $7,768,109.52" 
^yas  outstanding  at  that  date.     The  report  of  the  Board  for  the  year  ending 
December  31,  1^22,  states  that  applications  for  loans  were  received  during  the 
^ar  to  the  number  of  415,  for  an  aggregate  of  $1,450,368.    Ninety-seven  loans 
completed  with  an  aggregate  of  |361, 120.36.      i  ""      ' 


By  the  Chairman:  I  , 

Q.  There  were  applications  for  how  much? — ^A.  $1,450,000,  and  they  loaned 

361j000.    They  had  415  applications  and  they  made'^97  loans. 

h  'Q.  Can  you  tell  us  whether  those  others  were  not  complied  with?  On  the 
grounds  of  their  not  being  satisfactory,  or  on  the  ground  of  want  of  money? — 
A.  On  the  ground  of  want  of  money. 

g*  Q.^Are  you  sure  of  that? — ^A.  Yes.  I  was  reading  the  report.  It  says 
iMost  of  the  loans  that  were  made,  ha^dng  been  accepted  by  the  Board  in 
1921  or  earlier,"  so  that  they  practically  did  not  meet  any  applications  that 
were  made  in  1922.  "  The  Board  was  out  of  funds  for  a  good  portion  of  the 
year,  and  the  books  were  closed  on  December  31,  with  a  large  overdraft  at  the 
bank."  That  shows  that  the  Saskatchewan  Farm  Loan  Board  is  nothing  like 
able  to  meet  the  demands  on  it  by  the  farmers  of  that  province.  ^m 


TT 
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By  Mr.  Caldicel^ 

Q.  You  say  6^  per  cent  amortized? — A.  Yes.  |i 

Q.  Does  that  mean  6i  per  cent  pays  principal  and  interest  p.. 
No,  Bj  per  cent  is  the  rate  of  interest.  L! 

By  the  Chairman: 

Q.  Then  there  is  the  sinking  fund,  or  amortization  of  the  payment,  over 
and  above  6^? — ^A.  Yes.  If  you  would  not  mind,  I  can  give  you  a  little  informa- 
tion about  the  Saskatchewan  Farm  Loan  Board,  if  we  can  get  it  together. 

Q.  If  you  could  only  hit  the  high  spots  and  not  have  to  read  so  much.  You 
have  been  in  attendance  at  this-  Committee  so  long  that  you  can  realize  thei 
mass  of  stuff  we  have  to  go  through,  and  if  you  can  point  out  and  drive  home 
uie  salient  features,  we  will  be  very. much  obliged  to  you. — ^A.  Yes.  They  have 
in  Manitoba  also  a  similar  scheme  and  they  have  loaned  up  to  the  31st  of 
August,  1922, — The  amount  outstanding  at  tliat  uate,  rather,  was  $7,829,227.93. , 
The  Manitoba  system  also  provides  for  loans  on  the  thirty-year  amortization 
plan,  the  rate  of  interest  being  seven  per  cent. 

■Q.  I  do  not  know  whether  you  have  it  somewhere  else.  I  do  not  want  to 
iterrupt  you  if  you  Iiave,  the  amount  of  money  that  is  overdue  on  this  scheme. 
How  are  the  people  paying  their  interest  and  their  instalments  of  capital.  That 
is  vital  for  us  to  know. — ^A.  I  do  not  know. 

,  Q.  Those  are  the  things  we  expect  people  who  come  before  us  to  tell  us' 
about;  to  have  it  at  their  finger  tips,  because  we  are  here  to  examine  the  real 
facts  in  connection  with  these  cases.  We  will  probably  have  to  make  a  recom- 
mendation as  to  whether  there  should  be  started  in  this  country  a  system  of 
rural  credits  apart  from  the  bank,  and  it  is  vital  we  should  know  how  these 
things  are  operating  as  business  propositions. — A.  If  the  men  in  clmr^  of  these 
institutions  do  not  tell  me,  how  can  I  tell  you.  ,i 

By  Air.   Caldwell: 

Q.  Does  not  their  report  give  that?— A.  I  have  the  report  of  the  Saskat- 
che^«-an  Farm  Loan  Board  here. 


By  the  Chairman:  M    ^^^^    flU 

,  .,.,  Q-  f  °°^.i^  ^P-    That  is  what  we  wJi™  finl  out,  that  Ipg  to  the  advisa-  ' 
bihty  of  havmg,  on  a  proper  basis,  systems  of  rural  credit,  or  cheaper  money 
for  our  f ajmers.     We  do  not  have  to  stress  that  point.  '  I  think  we  are  all 
agreed  as  to  that.— A.  If  that  point  is  agreed,  I  will  not  follow  it  any  furthp-  ■ 
but  ,.1  want  to  say  the  provincial  schemes  we  have  are  not  adequate. 

Q.  You  have  got  schemes  in  their  report.  We  want  to  know  are  t' 
scheme?  bemg  conducted  so  that  the  people's  money  that  is  being  advancec 
this  way  is  safe  Are  the,  provinces  operating  this  scheme  of  rural  credit  in 
such  way  that  the  people's  money  loaned  in  this  fashion  is  earning  its  rate  of 
interest,  and  being  paid  according  to  the  contracts?  That  is  vital  for  us  to 
know^A.  ihe  Saskatchewan  system— I  think  I  had  better  give  vou  the  annual 
report  which  is  here  of  the  Saskatchewan  Farm  Loan  Board  for  the  vear  end- 
ing December  31,  1922.  ' 

Q.  I_  do  not  want  to  read  all  that  report,  if  by  your  study  of  the  situation 
you  can  inform  us  what  we  want  to  find  out.  '  We  can  read  all  these  reports  for 
ourselves.    What  we  expect  to  hope  for  from  witnesses  is  to  help  us  in  our  work. : 

Mr.  Caldwell:  Boil  it  down  for  uf-  I  Ij 

The  Chairman:  That  is  it.  ^ 
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^^^^^^ 


'     By  Mr" McKay  : 
Q.  For  how  many  years 'has  the  Saskatchewan  scheme  been  in  operation 
I  Since  1917.  „^ 

Q.  That  is  reasonably  old? — A.  And  they,  have  been  operating  on  a  margin  W 
of  one  and  one-half  per  cent.  They  get  their  money  by  the  sale  of  bonds'*^ 
at  five  per  cent  and  they  make  their  loans  at  six  and  a  half  per  cent,  and  they 

have  now  a  surplus  profit  made  on  the  operation  of  the  scheme  amounting  to     

^|147  267.77^Lev  made  a  profit  in  the  year  1922  of  «7n  fiQi  71 


Ihairman: 


_a.  L 


y  payments  of  interest  are  in  arrears  and  to  what  exteni 


A.  I  'do  not  think  the  figures^  are  given.  1 

Q.  l^^ll,  they  jhoula  be  given.  ■ 
r         Mr.  Sales:  I  can  quite  imagine  there  would  be  a  considerable  amount  over- 
due these  last  two  years,  because  men  who  have  no  mortgages  are  finding  it 
difficult  to  make  ends  meet.  » 

The  Chairman:  I  think  it  is  esseniial  when  we  come  to  study  these  ques- 
tions, that  we  should  have  those  facts. 

__Mr.  Sales:  We  can  probably  get  them  by  writing  to  Mr.  Fraser. 
Hon.  Mr.  Sinclair:  We  have  to  know  what  effect  these  defalcations  have 
on  the  whole  scheme.    We  have  to  know  what  eventually  becomes  of  their 
holdings. ' 
-^^^.  JSIcKay:  All  the  local  units  are  operating. 

\jM.T.  Sales:  With  this  reservation,  that  if  you  are  going  to  reject  or  approve 
e*cheme  on  the  last  two  years,  you  will  certainly  reject  it,  because  these  con- 
ditions are  abnormal. 

1  Mr.  McKay:  Any  banking  or  financial  scheme  must  be  based  largely  on 

what  may  occur  in  two  years."''*-  ■ 

The  Witness:  Up  to  the  end  of  1922  the  Board  had  acquired  title  to  nii|g 
teen  farms,  either  through  transfer  or  by  foreclosure,  following  the  Board  o| 
Mortgage  Sale  proceedings.  There  are  in  this  report  two  or  three  pages  o: 
examples  of  farmers  who  have  not  played  fairly  with  the  Board  in  the  matte;' 
of  making  their  payments.  In  some  ca^es  the  Board  has  obtained  a  lease,  ha| 
got.-a  farmer  under  a  lease,  as  we  spoke  of  a  few  minutes  ago,  and  a  certain 
l|hare  of  the  crop  was  supposed  to  go  to  the  Board  from  the  farmer  as  a  tenants 
■  of  the  Board,,  and  in  £ome  cages  the  farmer  actually  sold  the  grain  that  belonged 
to  the  Board  and  used  the  money  to  pay  _some  other  debts.  The  Boardfti 
making  their  report,  make  a  very  bitter  complaint  about  the  way  the  fariOTrs^ 
are  not-meeting  their  obligations  as  they  ought  to,  and  the  Board  has  also  found 
it  necessary,  during  the  last  few  years,  to  make  loans  to  the  farmers  to  enable 
them  to  purchase  seed  and  to  pay  their  taxes  and  pay  their  hail  insurance. 

Q.  _Qther  loans? — A.  Than  those  originally  made. 

By^r.  Sales: 


By  the  Chairman: 

Q.  Surely  those  figures  you  got  from  the  Board  will  tell  you  what  amount 
in  arrears? — A.  No/ sir,  they  do  not.     ' 

.  Q.  You  can  tell  us,  because  you  are  familiar  with  these  matters,  who  is  the 
rnafo  who  could  give  us  the  real  facts  and  full  information  as  to  the  working  -^ 
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,  _Q.  Is  he  in  Regina?— A.  Of  Regina.    He  is  the  Commissio 
Q.  And  he  is  the  man  who  could  give  u|,  this  vital  informav 
iheme? — A.  Yes.  , 


By  Mr.  McKay: 
~      Q.  Is  he  a  lawyer?— A.  1%,  h^PB' loin  Company  man.     There  are  tv    ^ 

others  who  act  with  hiiB  on  the  Board,  and  he  is  the  man  who  gives  all  his  time 

to  the  job.  He  can  tell  you  everything.  In  this  system  the  money  is  borrowed 
by  the  Government  and  they  will  not  sell  any  more  bonds  at  more  than  five  per 
cent.  During  the  v/ar  the  Dominion  Gov-ernment  took  some  of  their  bonds,  but 
now  they  are  dependent  upon  selling  them  very  largely  to  the  people  of  Sa^^  --^ 
chewan. 

By  the  Chairman: 
Q.  You  mean  to  say  durini'the  vM.t  tM  Federal  Government,  which  wa; 
borrowing  money  at  5i_ner  cent7"«'ould  buy  some  of  these  bonds  at  5  per  cent?" 
—A.  Yes.  am  '■ 

Mr.  Sales:  For  this  reason — we  were  invited  in  Saskatchewan  to  co-oper- 
ate in  the  Victory  Loan  and  Mr.  Dunham,  at  that  time,  put  the  Victory  Loan  " 
in  fr'ont  of  our  Saskatchewan  bonds  and  asked  our  people  rather  to  invest  iri 
loans  and  in  return  the  Government  took  a  certain  proportion  of  Saskatchewan' 
bonds.  J      fl| 

jl  ^_^r,iOALDWELL :     In  proportion  to  the  amount  of  Victory  Bonds — 
"^      The  Chairman:     Could  the  Saskatchewan  Government  sell  these  rural      ^ 
iredit  bonds?    Could  they  sell  them  in  the  open  market  and  get  five  per  cent 
ioT  them?— A.  No,  sir,  they  cannot.    They  sold  last  year  something  over  |700,_-   ^ 
000    of   them    and    over  $300,000  of  that  was  taken  by  the  Municipal  Hail" 
insurance  scheme.    When  they  bought  these  bonds  they  were  doing  something 
to  help  the  farmer,  which  was  not  strictly  a  business  investment  on  their  par^ 
because  they  could  have  bought  Dominion  Government  and  other  Provincial  - 
bonds  that  would  have  yielded  them  more.    There  is  one  feature  connected  with 
those  bonds  which  makes  it  a  little  bit  attractive  to  the  smaller  individual  and 
l^at  is  by  giving  three  months'  notice  you  can  get  your  money  _back  at  an;a 
f ime.    The  Government  undertakes  to  redeem  the  bonds  on  three  months'  notice  '■, 
they  never  go  below  par  and  a  man  c^n  get  his  money.    Naturally  they  cannot 
■    get  a  very  large  amount  of  money  at  five  per  cent  and  the  amount  they  lend  is'~ 
therefore  limited  to  that,  and  what  they  get  from  the  scheme  from  collections. ' 
Now,  they  are  on  a  thirty  year  amortization  plan,  and  with  the  interest  rate  of 
6i  per  cent,  annual  payment,  required  to  pay  off  the  principal  and  pay  the  inter- 
"est,  it  is  $76.58  per  annum.  ^^  _ 

Q.  That  is  on  $1,000?— A.  On  each  $1,000.  f 

By  the  Chairman:  

Q.  That  is  what  rate  of  percentage?— A..  7i_658  per  cent. .  That  is  what 
they  pay.  -•     i 

Q.  If  you  would  pay  at  the  rate  of  7-658  per  cent  for  thirty  years  you 
will  have  all  your  interest  paid  and  the  debt  wiped  out? — A.  Yes,  whereas  under 
the  regular  business  system  you  would  pay  8  per  cent  per  annum,  and  you 
could  pay  that  forever  without  paying  the  debt.  You  would  have  to  Dav 
$80,000.  i  t^ 

Q.  The  other  is  a  straight  8  per  cent?— A.  Yes.'  In  Manitoba  the  rate 
of  mterest  is  now  7_per  cent.  When  the  scheme  was  started— I  think  it  wasiin 
1917— they  got  their  loans  at  6  per  cent,  and  they  required  the  borrower  to 
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subscribe  for  stock,  capital  stock  in  the  association,  to  the  extent  of  5  per 
cent  of  the  amount  that  he  jDorrowed.  The  Provincial  Government  also  sub- 
scribed capital  to  the  scheme  and  the  Provincial  Government  gets  no  interest 
on  the  capital  it  has  invested  and  these  borrowers  who  bought  5  per  cent  of  the 
stock  have  never  received  any  dividends.  But  two  years  ago  the  Act  was 
amended  so  that  the  rate  of  interest  became  7  per  cent  and  the  borrowers  were 
no  longer  required  to  take  capital  stock.  In  the  Manitoba  scheme  they  got 
their  money  at  6  per  cent  and  lend  it  at  7  per  cent  and  they  also  have  accumu- 
lated quite  a  considerable  surplus.  They  had  a  surplus  of  $126,702.24  on  th<  ^ 
31st  of  August,  1922.  -  ■  .       . 


By  Mr.  Caldwell: 


operation? — ^A.  Ye 


,  Wli^t  amount  of  outstandings  have  they  of  unpaid 
'•mv  of  capital,? — ^A.  I  do  not  know. 


I 


By  Mr.  Caldwell:  — 

Q.  Does  the  report  not  give  that? — ^A.  No. 

The  Chairman:  There  is  something  strange  about  people  who  are  report- 
ing on  a  financial  scheme  who  do  not  report  what  their  bad  debts  are  or  what 
their  slow  debts  are. 

The  Witness:  The  Manitoba  Farmer's  Association  did  not  print  a  report 
r  this  year.  The  balance  sheet  was  published.  I  have  it  here  in  the  Monetary 
Times,  but  the  report  describing  their  operations  was  not  printed  and  was 
not  made  available  to  the  public.  I  tried  to  get  a  copy  and  they  said  they  had 
not  got  any. 

Q.  They  are  handling  public  funds  though? — ^A.  Of  course  they  reported 
to  the  Provincial  Treasurer.  ri^ 

By  Mr.  Caldwell:  I 

"*  Q.  The  report  made  last  year  was  not  for  the  five  preceding  years? — A. 

Yes,  they  made  a  report  which  was  published. 

r —      By  the  Chairrnan: 
__^'  Q.  The  Provincial  Treasurer  would  have  the  report,  I  suppose? — A.  If  you 

^__  would  ask  them  for  a  copy  of  it,  they  would  send  you  one,  I  am  sure. 
The  Chaieman:     Take  a  note,  Mr.  Secretary,  to  write  to  the  Pr<^ 
Treasurer  of  Manitoba  and  ask  him  to  be  kind  enough  to  let  us  have 
■  reports  of  the  Province  of  Manitoba  Farm  Loan  Association. 
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operation  in  Australia'^nd  New  Zealand;^  if  you"  would  like  to  hear  it. 

Q.  About  what? — A.  The  schemes  that  are  in  operation  in  Australia  and 
jfew  Zealand.    ■  i      ^p    , 

'     ~Q.  We  will  be  glad  if  you  will  giTe  us  that. — A.  I  don't  kno' 
be  able  to  give  it  to  you  in  very  much  detail.  ' 

Q.  If  you  are  going  to  read  something,  if  you  will  kindly  give  it  to  the, 
stenographer  and  we  will  put  it  in  our  record;  no  doubt  it  will  be  of  great  value^ 
"■—A.  I  have  not  got  very  much,  Mr.  Chairman,,  but  I  have  figures  showing  thd 
amounts  that  have  been  loaned  and  the  balances  due.    They  have — 

Q.  When  you  say  "  they,"  whom  do  you  mean?— A.  In  Australia  each  of, 
the  six  States  operates  its  own  scheme;  roughly  it  is  a  simple  matter.  The 
State  Governments  borrow  the  money  by  the  issue  of  bonds  and  debentures. 
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Q:  TVlliat  do  theV  pay  for  the  money  they  borrow? — A.  Before  tl_   _ 
Fhey  got  it  at  about  four  per  cent,  but  since  the  rate  has  become  h_igher  the> 
have  not  borrowed  very  much  money^  they  have  used  the  repayments  made' 
by  previous  borrowers.  '*•'*  «g» 

Q.  How  long  has  that  scheme  been  in  effect? — A.  That  scheme  has  been 
in  effect  over  there  for  about  twenty  or  thirty  years.    Up  to  the  30th  of  June,j 
1920,  which  is  the  last  date  for  which  I  could    get   figures,    thev  had  loaned 
£19,765,000.  ^     *—  -    -^ 

.    Q.  That  is,  the  whole  of  the  State  Go^^ernments'  together? — A.  Ye^  In 
every  State  thete  is  an  accumulation  of  profits.    They  have  been  operating  on 
a-imargin  of  from  one-half  to  one  per  cen^.    If  they  borrowed  the  money'tJiey " 
would  lend  it  at  4^  per  cent,  and  in  gome  cases  5  per  cent. 

Q.  A  narrower  margin  than  they  have  in  Saskatchewan? — A.  Well,  they 
have  accumulated  a  surplus.  In  Australia  each  State  has  a  surplus,  amount"-*^ 
in  the  six  States  on  the  30th  of  June,  1920,  to  £599,976. 

Q.  Have  you  got  the  figures  up  to  a  later  date  than  that? — A.  No,  sir.    The 
Commonwealth  Year  Book  is  where  I  got  these  figures.    It  is  possible  they  may 
now  have  the  Commonwealth  Year  Book  for  one  year  later;  it  had  not  arrived  J 
when  I  left  Winnipeg,  but  I  think  it  has  arrived  in  the  country  now.    It  is  quite 
a  large  book. 

QJHave  you  inquired  at  our  Parhamentary  Library.'^o^j^^^^g  your 
figures  up  to  date? — A.  No,  I  have  not.  In  New  Zealand  they  have  a  similar 
proposition. 

Q.  When  you  say  they  have  a  similar  proposition,  what  do  you  mean? — 
A.  A  similar  proposition  to  Australia. 

Q.  What  do  they  lend  there  at?— A.  They  have  lent  over  £20,000,000.  They 
started  by  borrowing  money  at  4  per  cent,  and  they  loaned  it  so  that  it  was 
-payable  in  36^  years  by  half-yearly  payments  of  3  per  cent  of  the  amofP" 
sorrowed,  that  is,  they  paid  6  per  cent  per  annum  and  thw  had  their  lo 
retired  in  36J  years.  ^^^  "^  ••    i 

Q.  What  had  they  to  pay  for  their  money,  do  you  know  that? — A.  The  Act 
provided  that  the  rate  of  interest  was  not  to  be  higher  than  4^  per  cent,  what 
they  would  pay  for  the  money.  ' 

Q.  They  could  not  borrow  at  higher  rates  than  4^  per  cent? — A.  Not  higher 
than  4^  per  cent.  ••  s^  «■ 

Q.  Could  they  borrow  at  4i  per  cent  in  New  Zealand? — A.  Yes.  ^  i 

Q.  They  figured  out  what  they  would  have  to  pay  on  amortization,  under 
that  scheme? — A.  It  does  not  state  in  the  Year  Book;  it  does  not  state  what 
the  rate  of  interest  was,  and  there  might  be  a  different  calculation. 

Q.  But  take  36^  years,  any  actuary  would  tell  you  what  that  meant,  includ- 
ing amortization  and  everything  else.-^A.  The  table  would  show- it;  at  anv  rate 
they  paid  6  per  cent  per  annum.  Jr~ 

Q.  A  borrower  paid  6  per  cent  per  annum,  which  included  the  amortiL„.„^. 
—A.  Yes. 

_  Q.  Do  you  know  about  the  New  Zealand  scheme,  how  it  was  operated?  Was 
it  direct  loans  from  the  State  to  the  borrowers,  or  was  it  through  credit  societies? 
—A.  They  have  what  they  call  the  Advances  to  Settlers  Office.  There  is  the 
State  Advances  Act  of  1913.  __ 

Q.  Have  you  got  the  figures  of  what  outstandings  then 
debts? — A.  No.    They  have  not  lost  any  money,        '         ( 

Q.  When  do  your  figures  for  New  Zealand  come  up  to'^^A   1922  ■ 

' .,  .  Q-  .Y\'^^J^^  y°y^  ^fif'^^'t  ^.§nT'  ?o^?-A-  The  New  Zealand  Year  Book 
itself.  Up  to  the  31st  of  March,  1922,  the  advances  were  over  £20  000  000  and 
repayments  over  £12,000,000.  J^   J^    '  ^  ^ 

,  Q.  How  long  has  that  been  in  operation?— A.  Since  1894.      I 
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Q.  Did  you  tell  us  whether  the  Australian  reports  gave~the~ljnounts  that 
\  outstanding? — ^A.  No ;  they  do  not  show  how  much  i?  overcjue^ 
■Q.  Did  all  the  ^tates  in  Australia  have  the  same  scheme? — A.  No,^each 
Las  had  its  own  scheme,  but  they  are  all  on  the  same  principle. 

Q.  Is  it  on  the  principle  of  direct  advances  from  the  State  to  the  individual? 
— A.  Yes,  through  a  Board,  a  Board  appointed  by  the  State.  The  State  issues 
bonds,  and  in  some  cases  they  get  some  of  the  money  by  deposits  in  the  Savings 
Bank.^  k. 


By  Mr.  McKay: 
_,Q.  They  have  a  Farmers'  Savingg- BanliJiil|lem? — ^A.  Ye^ 
■  Q.  The  same  as  the  systeni  they" have  here? — A.  They  have  what  they  call 
Land  Banks  and  Savings  Banks.      —    — 


By  the  Chairman: 
Q.  Have  you  looked  into  the  Ontario  system?- 
the  same  as  in  Manitoba. 


-A.  I  think  it  is  very  much 


ovisHtl^H^  Of 


By  Mr.  McKay:  ^»  <I^^HI. 

Q.  Practically  the  same? — A.  In  Manitoba  the  ProviB^sl^Bli^  Office 
is  not  connected  with  the  long  term  loans  and  is  not  officially  connected  with 
the  rural  credits,  as  we  call  them,  the  short  term  loans.  Now,  with  regard  to  the 
Federal  Farm  Loan  scheme,  Mr.  King  gave  you  a  very  admirable  account  of 
that,  but  there  are  one  or  two  points  in'!j,it  to  which  I  would  like  to  refer.  Mr. 
King  told  you  there  was  first  of  all  the  local  associations,  called  the  National 
Farm  Loan  Association,  which  consists  of  ten  or  more  farmers,  who  subscribe 
■"or  stock.      ^m^^gm^ 

■■  Q.  Are  you  gomg  to  emphasize  some  things  Mr.  King  did  not  mention? — _ 
A.  There  are  one  or  two  things  he  did  not  mention  which  I  would  like  to  speak 
of.  There  is  the  application  for  stock  to  the  amount  of  five  per  cent  of  the 
amount  borrowed.  The  farmer  takes  that  amount  of  stock  in  the  local  associa- 
tion, which  is  called  the  National  Farm  Loan  Association;  that  carries  with  it 
a  double  liability,  and  the  money  that  is  obtained  by  the  National  Farm  Loan 
Association  from  the  ^ale  of  stock  mu^t  be  used  by  them  to  purchase  the  stock 
of  the  Land  Bank  of  the  district.  The  loans  are  first  of  all  approved  of  by  the 
National  F.arm  Loan  Association  by  a  loan  Committee,  which  inspects  tlie  land 
and  passes  upon  it.  Then  they  send  up  the  application  to  the  Land  Bank,  and 
the  Land  Bank  has  an  appraiser,  who  also  examines  the  security.  The  Land 
Bank  obtains  the  money  which  it  will  loan  partlj^  from  capital  and  partly  bj" 
the  sale  of  bonds.  Those  bonds  in  the  United  ^tates  are  not  guaranteed  by  tlfl 
Government. 


By  the  Chairman:  ■     i«      -j  _ 

Q..Did  Mr.  King  not  touch  upon  these  points?    If  we  had  the  time,  we   j 
_  ^ould  be  glad  to  go  over  all  of  them  again. — A.  I  do  not'want  to  go  over  the 
"whole  thing,  Mr.  Chairman.    The  bonds  in  the  United  States  are  not  guaranteed    ~ 
by  the  Government,  but  they  are  exempt  from  taxation.  ~ 

Q.  Exempt  from  what  taxation?— A.  From  all  taxation,  Federal,  State  and    I 
Municipal.     If  it  should  be  contemplated  to  establish  such  a  scheme  in  this    " 
country,  in  my  opinion  the  people  whom  I  represent  ^YOuld  not  be  in  favour  of 
those  bonds  being  exempted  from  taxation.    We  think  it  is  a  great  mistake  or  a 
great  misfortune  that  any  of  our  bonds  are  exempt  from  taxation, .and  we  would 
like  you  to  know  that  we  do  not  wish  that  to  be  done;  we  doliot  think  it  is"^ 
good  business.    Possibly  it  would  be  better  to  give  the  guarantee  of  the  Dominion    1 
■^Government.  JH,    i         f    I 
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Q.  Do  you  think  that  we  have  had  a  happy  issue  out  of  guaranteeing  bonds 
other  institutions  in  Canada? — A.  I  think  it  would  be  worth  while  for  the 
Dominion  Government  to  borrow  money  at  5  per  cent  or  thereabouts  and  make 
it  available  for  loans  to  farmers  on  long  terms  at  6  per  cent. 

Q.  A  straight  borrowing  by  the  Dominion  rather  than  the  endorsing  of 
bonds  issued  by  a  Land  Bank? — A.  Yes.  That  is  where  the  Dominion  Govern- 
ment can  assist  the  farmers,  without  any  direct  expense,  without  any  expense 
to  the  Dominion.  The  security  is  there,  in  the  farms,  but  the  individual  mort- 
gage is  not  as  good  a  security  aP'all  the  mortgages.  Under  the  _^system  iihl 
have  in  the  United  States,  every  farm,  or  every  farmer  who  is^  in  that  scheme- 
has  pooled  his  security  with  all  the  other  farmers,  because  in  the  first  place  they  ^ 
have  the  capital  they  put  in  and  the  double  liability.  Then  the  bonds  are 
guaranteed,  the  bonds  of  each  Land  Bank  are  guaranteed  by  all  the  Land  Banks,  ^ 
and  the  whole  thing  is  knitted  together  in  such  a  way  that  it  is  co-operative  — = 

credit,  all  the  farmers  in  it  are  pooling  their  credit.  

Q.  They  are  at  the  present  time  getting  their  money  at  4-|-  and  lending  it  at   _^__ 

6i  per  cent? — ^A.  I  do  not  think  Mr.  King  went  into  the  next  stage  above ''the    

Land  Banks,  that  is,  the  Federal  Earm  Loan  Board.  That  Board  consists  of 
the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  and  four  others  appointed  by  the  President. 
Those  four  others,  who  receive  a  salary  of  $10,000  per  annum  and  give  their 
whole  time  to  the  business,  supervise  the  whole  thing;  they  also  have  in  their    ~~~ 

employ  examiners  who  examine  the  Land  Banks,  and  that  is  part  of  the  con-    

tribution  the  United  States  is  making  to  the  scheme.    Again,  you  will  understand  i^ 
that  if  the  Land  Baiaks  are  going  to  issue  bonds  on  the  security  of  mortgages,      ^ 
feey  must  fir,?t  of  all  have  some  money  to  loan  in  order  to  get  the  mortgages.       ■" 
■T  Q-  In  order  to  make  the  mortgages?— A.  Yes.    It  was  provided  that  each 
of  these  Land  Banks  should  have  a  capital  of  $750,000,  and  any  of  that  stock 
which  v  as  not  subscribed  within  thirty  days  after  the  subjcriptions  were  opened   ^^ 
was  to  be  subscribed  by  the  Federal  Treasury.    As  a  matter  of  fact  practically 
the  whole  of  it  was  subscribed  by  the  Treasury.    $750,000  to  each  of  the  twelve 
means  a  total  of  $9,000,000.    It  is  provided  that  that  stock  subscribed  by  the 
Government  shall  not  receive  any  dividends,  but  the  stock  that  is  subscribed 

by  others,  practically  the  Farm  Loan  Associations  and  through  them  the  farmers, 

is  to  receive  dividends  when  they  are  earned,  and  in  order  that  the  Government 
may  get  back  its  money,  the  $9,000,000,  it  is  provided  that  out  of  the  amount  of 
stock  subscribed  by  the  farmers  25  per  cent  is  to  be  set  aside  and  paid  to  the 
Federal  Treasury  to  retire  the  Treasury  stock,  and  more  than  one-half  of  ^ 
stock  which  was  subscribed  by  the  Federal  Treasury  has  now  been  paid  of! 
^  Q.  How  much  has  been  paid  off  ?— A.  More  than  one-half  of  it  ' 

^  Q.  The  scheme  has  been  working  how  long?— A.  The  first  loan  was  made  '- 

Jib/ J.  / .  ^ 

•  Q.  This  is  most  interesting;   can  you  refer  to  just  where  you   got  thi. 

information  so  that  we  may  get  it  too?-A.  I  have  here  the  Sixth  Annuaf 
Report  of  the  Federal  Farm  Loan  Board. 

1922^'  ^^^^  ^^""^  ^°^'  '*  bear?— A.  It  is  for  the  year  ending  December  31^  " 

TT.-f^^'  S  H  ^  ^^"^^^  d°^^^ft;  they  generally  number  their  documents,  in  the    ~ 
United  States;  has  it  a  number ?-A.  It  is  Document  560  of  the  67th  Congress 
Fourth  Session  House  of  Representatives.    I  took  off  some  figures  up  to  thf  end  ^ 
of  November,  from  a  report  I  had  received  at  that  time  - 

t         Q-.  Excuse  me,  but  does  this  report  which  you  have  had  in  your  hands   inJ  ' 
which  IS  the  last  report,  have  figures  too,  because  if  it  does  we  will  get  tTefy^l 
and  look  at  the  figures  rather  than  at  figures  which  are  a  little  on  tiie  old  sfde?       ' 
—A.  They  loaned  up  to  the  end^of^,1922  |684^407,289.  uiu^iue. 
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Q.  Do  thpy  fay  what  their  overdue  p^menff  w5rF^=A..  iiTb,  but  the;;,   „. 
ly  that  their  overdue  payments  and  all  the  lands  that  have  been  foreclosed      _ 
haw  been  written  off.  ^^tttm  m.  ^ 

Q.  Of  course  that  is  a  very  eai^^^^Pdisposing  of  the  situation;  do  the^J^  ^ 
|ay  how  much  has  been  written  off? — A.  No,  sir.  .    ^ 

i-     Q.''Ha\^  you  read  the  last  report  yourself?^— A.  Ye^  I  have  read  it,  and|     ^ 
there  is  a*summary  here,  one  paragraph  which  summarizes  the.,  whole  thing. 
"     "  To  summarize  briefly,  the  twelve  Federal  Land  Banks  have,  during 
the  year,  sold  to  the  public  all  the  farm-loan  bonds  they  desired  to  offer; 
have  reduced  the  rate  of  interest  to  borrowers- one-half  of  1  per  cent,  and 

T^  met  all  the  calls  upon  them  where  applications  were  satisfactory,  having 

r  closed  74,055  loans*  in  the  aggregate  sum  of  $224,301,400;  have  retired 
treasury  stock  to  the  total  of  12,333,890,  and  voluntarily  repurchased 
farm-loan  bonds  held  by  the  Treasury  in  the  sum  of  $70,150,000;  have 
charged  to  their  undivided  profits  all  lands  acquired  by  foreclosure  and 
11  instalment  and  interest  payments  more  than  90  days  overdue;  and, 
-.iter  doing  this  and  paying  liberal  dividends  to  shareholders;  have  nearly 
doubled  their  reserve  account  by  adding  thereto  more  than  $1,300,000,^ 
\^ and  start  on  the  new  year  with  an  undi"\'ided  profits  account  $1, 117,697. 3o 
larger  than  a  year  ago.     This  would  seem  to  be  a  result  in  every  way- 
satisfactory."  ■■  ^  '•      # 
Q.  Who  is  at  the  head  of  that  Board;  what  is  his  name? — A.  This  report 
is^igned  by  A.  W.  Mellon,  Secretary  of  the  Treasury. 
_Jm  Q.  Whoever  is  responsible  for  that  situation  should  be  proud  of  it. — A.  Qf 
course  that  bears  out  the  statement  Mr.  King  made,  that  the  whole  scheme  can 
very  soon  be  taken  over  by  the  farmers,  with'  the  assistance  the  Government  is 
giving  and  in  the  payment  to  the  Federal  Farm  Loan  Board,  with  ju?t  those 
five  men  at  the  head  of  the  thing  and  their  officials.    The  free  capital  the  United 
States  has  invented  will  very  soon  have  been  retired,  and  the  profits  that  have 
been  made  will  be  amply  sufficient  to  carry  the  thing  on.    They  have  paid  in 
di^'tdend|_up  to  December  31st,  1922^^^74£92.96.  "^  _ 

By  Mr.  Sales:  ^^mm 

Q.  Dividends  to  whom? — A.  The  Lands  Banks  have  paid  that  in  dividends     '" 
to  the  National  Farm  Loans  Associations,  which  are  the  local  organizations. 

By  the  Chairman: 

Q.  And  the  local  shareholders? — A.   These   associations   are   building  up 

rf  making  the  thing  more  secure  all  the  time. 
By  Mr.  Sales: 
This  is  not  all  interest  to  the  bondholders,  but  dividend.*'  to  the  people 
^•ho  borrowed  the  money? — ^A.  Yes.  t  "* 

Q.  Cash  dividends?— A.  Yes.  I  have  not  come  here  M'ith  a  cut  and,dried 
scheme  for  Canada.  What  I  wanted  to  put  before  you  was  that  we  want  some- 
thing like  this,  and  that  we  have  the  experience  of  other  countries,  which  is 
sufficient  to  guide  us,  and  which  demonstrates  the  fact  that  it  can  be  carried  on 
as  a  concrete  business  proposition.  It  is  not  a  matter  of 'the  Dominion  Govern- 
ment subsidizing  borrowers,  or  anything  like  that.  There  is  one  way  in'  -R-hich  ' 
it  can  be  done  in  this  country,  that  is,  to  establish  a  system  like  the  Federal 
Farm  Loan  system.  T 

Q.  Is  that  your  view?— A.  I  think  you  might  possibly  work  more  easil-| 

along  the  lines  of  the  second  suggestion  I  wish  to  make,  that  is,  to  take  advan- 
tage of  the  machinery  that  is  now  in  existence  in  Manitoba  and  Saskatchewan 
at  least,  as  well  as  Ontario.         ■  '  * 


mi 
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Q.  We  would  feel  very  much  more  enthusiastic  about  ISIanitoba  and  Sa?^« 
katchewan  if  ve  had  the  amount  of  unpaid  instalments  and  unpaid  portions  of^^ 
capital. — A.  Mr.   Chairman,   even  supposing  there  is   a   considerable   amount 
overdue,  I  think  that  is  only  a  perfectly  natural  state  of  affairs,  and  that  yoh 
cannot  condemn  the  mortgage  business —  •p*  ^  ^~" 

Q.  I  am  not  condemning  the  mortgage  business,  do  not  infer  that  for  one 
minute;  I  am  only  saying  that  we,  or  personally  I  would  feel  more  enthusiastiQ|- 
about  recommending  the  system  of  Saskatchewan"  and  Manitoba  if  I  knev^r 
more  about  it,  and  had  some  of  the  information  which  is  vital  to  me  before  I' 
can  form  a  reasonable  opinion  upon  the  situation. — A.  The  Farm  Loan  Com- 
missioner in  Manitoba,  Mr.  LaughHn  McNeil,  told  me  a  little  while  ago  ^tk^'*- 
they  had  not  made  any  looses.  mm 

Q.  There  has  been  a  very  interesting  report  prepared  by  a  gentleman  na. 
Jackman,  who  had  a  somewhat  different  view. — A.  But  that  does  not  relat 
this  matter  at  all.  '  •  ' 

Q.  What  is  the  name  of  that  gentleman? — ^A.  Laughlin  McNeil,, Farm  Loan 
Commissioner,  Farm  Loans  Association,  Winnipeg,  Manitoba,  or  Farm  hosxi^ 
Board.  ^        Jp*      '  ,    ^  -  _ 

One  suggestion  I  would  like  to  ms^HHto  how  this  can  be  done  ig'tha 
you'should  utilize  the  Provincial  gystenHHffin  existence  in  Ontario,  Manitoba' 
and  Saskatchewan  at  least,  and  other  similar  systems  which"  may  iDe  created,j 
and  that  the  Dominion  Government  should  give  assistance  to  them  by  purchas- 
ing their  bonds,  that  the  Dominion  Government  should  provide  the  money  to 
be  loaned  through  those  associations. 


By  Mr.  Caldwell: 

Q.  What  security  "^ould  the  Dominion  Government  have;  should  it  take 
security  direct  from  the  province  for  this  money? — A.  The  bonds  issued,  they 
ar'^  provincial  bonds. 

Q.  The  Dominion  Government  should  buy  provincial  bond^ — A.  The  M4 
toba  Farm  Loans  Association  I  beheve  is  contemplating  making  an  issued 
bonds  of  its  own.  They  beheve  that  they  can  issue  those  bonds  'just  about  as'- 
well  as  the  Provincial  Government  can,  because  they  have  the  security  of  all 
the  mortgages,  and  if  the  Dominion  Government  would  provide  the  money  in 
that  way,  it  would  enable  the  farmers  to  get  their  monev  at  a  low  rate  of 
^  interest.  ^ 

*-■     "     By  Mr.  Sales: 

Q.  You  think  the  Dominion  Government  should  charge  that  interest  to 

^em,  or  follow  the  United  States  example?— A.  The  United  States  Government 

jly  provided  some  capital  to  start  the  thing.     The  Federal  Government  did 

not  give  them  their  bonds  free  of  charge.  ^^ 

""       By  the  Chairman:  I 

S   M-  ^'^  ^^^  Dominion  Government  supplied  an  amount  comparable  to  that 
rupplied  by  the  United  States  Government  to  help  found  their  Land  Banks 
which  I  understand  was  some  $9,000,000,  and  if  their  population  is  roughlj* 
twelve  times  our  population,  I  suppose  the  Dominion  Government  would  supply 
something  less  than  ^1,000,000— A.  But  that. was  capital,  Mr.  Chairman;  thaf" 
was  only  a  small  proportion  of  the  loanable  funds;  the  great  proportion  of  the 
"loanable  funds  came  by  bonds.  ^ 

Q.  And  those  are  the  bonds  to  the  credit  of  the  organization  itself  and 
do  not  represent  funds  supphed  by  the  Government  of  the  United  States?— 
A.  No,  sir.     ■  if 

[Mr.  John  W.  Ward.]  11  ■ 
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■— Q.  You  know  there  is  a  mentality  in  this  country  that  is  not  confined  to  th( 
East  or  West,  North  or  South,  that  looks  to  the  Dominion  Government  to  fin^^ 
money  for  almost  everything  that  is  required  within  the  country  bounded  by 
the  Atlantic  and  Pacific,  Baffin's  Land  and  the  United  States  border. 

Mr.  Sales:    Especially  by  the  Atlantic. 

The  Witness:  But  this  money  is  to  receive  interest,  I  am  not  asking 
that  the  Dominion  should  provide  one  cent  without  interest. 

The  Chaieman:  I  am  not  accusing  you  of  being  endowed  with  that 
mentality,  Mr.  Ward.  I  am  making  an  observation  that  I  think  is  consonant 
with  facts.  i 

The  Witness:    What  we  want  is  that  the  credit  of  the  Dominion  shall  be 

utilized  to  enable  our  people  to  get  their  money  at  a  reasonable  rate  of  interest. 

The  rates  of  interest  they  are  paying  now  are  too  great  for  them  to  bear.  They 

^   are  paying  eight  and  nine  per  cent  for  their  money,  whereas  their  neighbours 

across  the  Line  are  getting  it  at  5^.-    Our  people  have  to  compete  with  them, 

and  I  think  if  we  can  do  something  that  will  enable  them  to  get  their  money  at 

_  six  per  cent,  or  something  like  that,  that  would  be  good  business  for  the 

^  Dominion  of  Canada.  "*  ^ 

Q.  Do  not  interpret  my  words  as  being  unappreciative  of  the  value  of 
these  schemes  or  unsympathetic  with  them,  but  really  it  is  wise  sometimes  to 
protest  a  little  against  the  idea  that  seems  abroad  in  this  land,  that  the  Dominion 
Government  can  supply  money  for  almost  everything,  even  for  things  which  are 
essentially  Provincial  matters. 

By  Mr.  Caldwell: 

Q.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  think  the  witness  said  that  the  Federal  Government 
only  provided  $9,000,000  as  the  initial  capital  for  these  land  banks? — A.  Yes, 
a  little  less  than  that.  ^k 

Q.  Did  not  Mr.  King  state  that  it  was  less  than  that? — ^A.  He  was  talking 
about  something  else,  he  was  talking  about  the  intermediate  credit  when  he 
said  that. 

Q.  Done  through  the  same  banks? — ^A.  No,  a  different  system. 

The  Chaikman:  I  think  Mr.  Ward's  evidence  on  this  point  has  been  of 
great  value  to  us  in  emphasizing  certain  features,  which  were  mentioned  perhaps 
at  more  length  in  Mr.  King's  excellent  representation  of  the  whole  field.  We  have 
with  us  this  morning  Mr.  Bowman,,  and  I  am  anxious  to  get  him  on  if  we  have 
Inished  with  Mr.  Ward.  Any  other  questions  from  Mr.  Ward.  Then  we  are 
very  much  obliged  to  you  indeed,  Mr.  Ward,  for  the  information  you  have  given 
to  us  this  morning. 


Charles  Maetin  Bowman,  Called  and  Sworn. 

By  the  Chairman:  '  ' 

Q.  What  is  your  position,  Mr.  Bowman? — ^A.  I  am  here,  Mr.  Chairman,  in 
my  capacity  as  Chairman  of  the  Executive  and  the  Investment  Committee  of 
the  Mutual  Life  Company  of  Canada. 

Q.  That  company  has  its  head  office  in  Waterloo,  Ontario? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  And  I  understand,  Mr.  Bowman,  that  you  have  a  good  deal  of  money 
invested  in  Western  Canada,  or  your  company  has? — ^A.  Yes. 

Q.  And  you,  as  Chairman  of  your  Investing  Committee,  have  been  obliged 
to  be  in  pretty  close  touch  with  Western  conditions  and  you  feel  that  you  can 

I  .^^^  K  [Mi..  Charles     M.    !"- 
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give  us~some  information  of  value  in  our  investigation  into  rural  conditions  in 
Canada.  You  have  possibly  prepared  some  facts  which  you  would  like  to  place 
before  us,  and  we  will  reserve  the  right  to  question  you  as  you  go  along,  perhaps. 
— ^A.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  will  be  very  glad  to  answer  any  questions  that  are  in  my 
power  to  answer.  I  have  certain  matter  prepared,  and  if  I  may  be  permitted 
to  give  it,  it  may  meet  the  views  of  the  Committee  to  reserve  their  questions 
until  the  end,  as  it  is  rather  disturbing? 

Q.  We  often  promise  that  to 'the  witnesses,  Mr.  Bowman,  and  we  make 
the  promises  in  good  faith,  |)ut  I  have  never  seen  us  quite  keep  them. — ^A.  Then 
that  is  all  right,  Mr.  Chairman.  The  Mutual  Life  Insurance  Company  of  Canada 
has  been  loaning  money  on  mortgages  in  the  three  Western,  the  Prairie 
Provinces,  since  1899.  '^ 

During  that  period  the  gross  amount  of  mortgage  loans  made  in  these  three 
Provinces  is  $22,903,806.22.    Divided  as  follows:-^  ^^^^^, 

Manitoba,  $11,369,554.  ,      ■.^^BHB^^ 

Saskatchewan,  $9,398,433.  *'   '^■-^^^^^^— - 

Alberta,  $2,135,818. 

Of  this  amount  to-day  there  is  in  force^ 
the  amount  of  $12,130,779.62. 

We  started  loaning  in  Manitoba  in  1899 
The  company  started  in  Saskatchewan  in  1903  and  at  a  later  date  in  tie 
Province  of  Alberta,  which  accounts  for  the  fact  that  there  is  so  much  larger 
an  amount  still  in  Manitoba  than  in  Saskatchewan  and  a  larger  amount  in 
Saskatchewan  than  in  Alberta.  -  — 

As  a  result  of  the  fact  that  the  Mutual  Life  has  loaned  this  substantial 
amount  of  money  in  the  Western  Provinces,  and  in  view  of  the  fact  that  the 
Mutual  Life  to-day  is  carrying  on  an  aggressive  loaning  policy  in  the  Western 
Provinces,  you  will  appreciate  that  it  has  been  necessary  all  these  years  for 
the  head  office  executive  of  the  Mutual  Life  to  keep  in  very  close  touch  with  ^ 
Western  conditions,  and  particularly  in  connection  with  Western  farm  condi-  * 
tions,  for  the  reason  that  fully  75  per  cent  of  the  amount  which  we  have  loaned 
in  these  three  Provinces,  is  represented  by  farm  loans.  We  have  paid  partiaa- 
larly  close  attention  to  the  Western  situation  dming  the  past  four  years.  J^ 
have  loaning  organizations,  one  in  the  City  of  Winnipeg,  one  in  Regina,  one 
in  Saskatoon,  and  one  in  Edmonton,  in  charge  of  men  who  we  consider  very 
competent  loan  managers,  three  being  Scotchmen  and  one  an  Irishman. 

Q.  All  Canadians,  I  suppose? — A.  Well,  I  don't  think  they  were  all  born 
in  Canada.  They  are  Canadians  of  course  but  one  of  them  at  least  is  not 
native  born.  A  very  careful  investigation  has  been  made  from  time  to  time  by 
our  own  men,  continuously,  and  also  at  least  once  a  year  two  of  the  head  office 
executives  make  a  very  extended  trip  through  the  Western  Provinces.  It  has 
fallen  to  me  to  be  one  of  the  executive  officers,  along  with  the  General  Manager, 
to  make  these  trips  during  the  past  four  years,  and  during  these  trips  we  have 
travelled  thousands  of  miles  in  the  rural  districts  of  these  three  Provinces.  The 
conclusions  which  we  have  arrived  at  are  the  result  of  all  the  reports  and  views 
of  our  own  loan  organizations,  and  of  our  own  personal  views  and  observation^ 
as  we  have  travelled  amongst  the  farmers  of  the  Western  Provinces  And  1 
am  here  to-day,  Mr.  Chairman,  to  report  that  as  a  result  of  all  this  the  Mutual 
Life  Insurance  Company  is  hopefully  optimistic  to-day  regarding  the  Western 
farm  situation,  and  we  evidence  this  hopeful  optimism  by  the  fact  that  at 
every  Board  meeting  Western  farm  loans  are  passed  upon  and  accepted  bv  our 
Directors. 

But  there  is  one  phase  of  the  loaning  situation  in  the  West  to  which  we  pay 
very  much  more  strict  attention  than  we  ever  have  in  the  past,  and  that  is  the 

[Mr.  Charles  M.  Bowman,]  — 
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question  of  the  ^^v|^HH^H|P^y  ^^''^BfH  (.ttention  to  the  individua  , 
and  to  the  record ^fflWI^fflWdual  f armSf  hff  made  than  we  ever  have  in 
the  past,  and  I  will  endeavour  to  state  the  reason,  Mr.  Chairman,  why  this  is 
the  case.  I  am  not  here  in  a  critical  spirit;  I  am  here  as  an  optimist  regarding 
the  West,  who  has  the  most  unbounded  faith  in  the  West,  and  who,  by  reason 
of  the  responsi|3ility  resting  upon  his  shoulders,  handling  trust  funds,  life  insur- 
ance funds,  requires  to  look  into  everything  very  carefully,  very  dispassionate- 
ly, to  arrive  at  sound  conclusions  to  enable  us  to  continue  to  invest  these  trust 
funds  as  we  have  been  doing  in  the  Western  Provinces.  I  realize  that  the  West- 
ern farmers  are  grappling  with  probably  the  most  serious  financial  problem 
they  have  ever  grappled  with;  but  in  this  respect  they  are  not  alone,  they  are 
grappling  with   conditions  which   affect  farmers   all   over  the  world;   in  the 

"United  States,  Great  Britain,  on  the  Continent  of  Europe  and  all  over. 

'  I'lt  may  be  interesting  to  devote  a  short  period  to  the  consideration  of  the 
feuses  which  have  broiight  about  this  condition.  I  appreciate  the  fact,  Mr. 
Chairman,  that  the  Western  farmer  to-day  is  suffering  by  reason  of  the  abnor- 
mal prices  he  has  to  pay  for  commodities,  as  compared  with  the  prices  he 
obtains  for  his  own  products.  I  appreciate  the  fact  that  the  Western  farmer 
is  suffering  from  abnormal  transportation  rates.  And  so  are  we  all  suffering 
from  these  two  sources.  Probably  the  main  reason  why  the  Western  farmer, 
and  farmers  all  over  the  world,  are  suffering  to-day,  is  by  reason  of  the  crisis 
■which  developed  after  the  war,  and  the  deflation  which  has  hit  the  farmers  all 
over  the  world  worse  than  the  deflation  has  so  far  hit  the  urban  population  in 
this  and  in  other  countries. 

Q.  May  I  interject  a  remark  there.  You  will  tell  me  whether  you  think 
I  am  right.  In  certain  lines  of  activity  among  urban  dwellers,  prices  are  not 
being  deflated,  they  are  on  the  upgrade  again? — A.  Unfortunately  that  is  true, 
Mr.  Chairman.  I  regret  that  exceedingly.  In  connection  with  the  deflation 
which  has  taken  place,  one  of  the  difficulties  of  the  situation  and  what  has  made 
the  deflation  more  serious  not  only  for  the  farmers  but  for  the  urban  popula- 
tion, is  that  prior  to  the  deflation  in  1919  and  1920,  the  entire  world,  and  more 
particularly  the  North  American  Continent,  indulged  in  the  greatest  economic 

■(ipree  of  modern  times.  We  all  went  through  that  experience,  Mr.  Chairman. 
We  are  all,  or  a  great  many  of  us,  still  suffering  from  a  headache  as  the  result 
of  that  spree.  But  it  is  the  Western  farmers  probably  who  are  suffering  more 
on  this  account  ^by  reason  of  the  way  in  which  their  affairs  were  conducted 
during  that  period  of  inflation,  and  right  here,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  like  to 
read  an  extract  bearing  on  that  point,  from  a  letter  which  is  the  production  of 
a  Saskatchewan  farmer,  who  came  to  Saskatchewan  from  the  State  of  Illinois,  \ 
has  carried  on  very  successful  farm  operations  on  his  own  account  and  through 
his  sons,  and  who  in  addition  is  a  very  large  landowner  and  has  a  great  many 
tenants  in  the  Province  of  Saskatchewan.  Here  is  his  sizing  up  of  the  situa- 
tion, and  when  I  read  these  words  I  want  you  to  remember  that  it  is  not  my 
language  but  it  is  the  language  of  a  Saskatchewan  farmer, 
^-  Q.  Is  it  your  thought,  does  he  express  your  feelings  in  that  letter? — A.  I 
think  he  does.  This  man  is  Mr.  C.  W.  Williams,  who  lives  on  Regina  Plains 
between  Regina  and  Wilcox. 

Mr.  Caldwell:  Is  that  the  man  we  had  before  us  the  other  day? 

The  Chaieiman:  No.  ^^ 

■   Mr.  Bowman:  Mr.  Williams  has  I  think  20  or  30  tenants.    At  the  first^ 
the  year,  in  January,  he  sends  out  a  letter  to  his  tenants,  and  this  is  his  letter 
of  January"  1|L.  1922,  to  his  tenants. 


I 
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To  All  Tenants:  L '_^^~I 

—  "'For  whatsoever  a  man  soweth,  that  shall  hej|H^^H|^j|^  That 
_-.ying  is  as  true  to-day  as  when  our  Master  utteMBBHEmost  two 
thousand  years  ago.  We  as  farmers  of  America  have  been  sowing  auto- 
mobiles, tractors,  trucks,  gasoline  engines,  electric  light  plants,  lightning 
rods,  fine  buildings,  elegant  furniture,  loud  wearing  apparel,  and  riotous^ 
and  dissipated  life.  We  have  neglected  our  farms,  refused  to  lal)our,  and 
have  spent  money  like  drunken  sailors,  and  now  we  are  harvesting  what 
we  have  sown  in  the  years  gone  by,  and  it's  a  harvest  most  of  us  will  not 
soon  forget — one  of  sorrow  and  regrets,  and  great  financial  losses.  The 
immediate  future  is  not  bright,  but  the  clouds  if  we  are  worthy  will  some 

day  pass  away.    It  is  back  to  the  jarm — and  hack  to  the  horse — hack  to 

i  hard  work — hack  to  economy — hack  to  an  honest  industrious  life  hefore 

■    '  God  and  man,  and  for  those  who  accept  this  program  there  is  a  brighter 

day  coming.    We  are  no  worse  off  than  farmers  all  over  America,  all 

^    have  gone  down  together,  for  the  same  causes  have  brought  about  thej 

^    same  results,  but  located  as  we  are  in  the  greatest  spring  wheat  country 

in  all  the  world,  we  should  recover  from  our  present  financial  condition 

sooner  than  others,  and  will  if  we  have  faith  in  ourselves  and  in  ovx 

great  country."  ,^^^  i 

By  the  Chairman: 
Q.  Was  that  accompanied  by  a  declaration  reducing  the  rent? — 4 
say  that  Mr.  Williams  does  not  run  his  farms  on  a  certain  cash  basi^ 
icrop  basis. 

P  Q.  Was  he  suggesting  a  division  of  the  crop  which  would  give  the  tenant  • 
a  larger  return?— A. "I  do  not  know  as  to  that.  I  might  say  that  this  is  a  pen 
picture  not  only  of  what  has  happened  to  the  farmers  of  America,  but  it  is  a 
pen  picture  of  what  has  happened  to  a  very  large  percentage  of  the  urban 
population  of  North  America;'  We  are  all  in  the  sa"me  boat,  suffering  from  this 
same  spree,  and  I  think  the  time  has  come,  when  as  you  are  doing  here,  a  ca%^ 

-ful  investigation,  a  careful  review  of  the  situation  is  in  order,  to  see  what  the 
future  has  in  store.  If  it  is  impossible  to  remedy  these  difficulties,  then  the 
future  is  very  dark,  but  I  am  here  as  an  optimist  to-day. 

By  Mr.  Sales: 

Q.  Is  it  not  true  that  all  the  rest  of  the  people  have  been  "sowing"  auto- 
mobiles and  so  on,  with  this  difference,  that  they  include  the  cost  of  "sowing" 
automobiles  in  their  overhead  expenses  and  pass  it  on  to  the  farmers  who  do 
not  pass  it  on  to  anybody  else?— A.  There  may  be  a  certain  amount  of  that.  In 
that  connection,  also,  I  do  not  want  to  get  too  far  away  from  my  statement 
that  the  western  farmer  is  suffering  to-day  on  account  of  the  abnormal  prices 
which  he  is  paying  for  commodities.  I  think  an  investigation  would  show 
that  a  very  large  percentage  of  that  abnormal  price  which  he  pays  is  due  to  the 
abnormal  cost  of  distribution  in  this  country  for  commodities 

Q.  The  point  I  would  like  to  make  before  you  go  further  "is  that  while  we 
have  ail  been  on  a  spree,  the  farmer  is  the  man  who  has  to  pay  for  the  spree  — 
A.  He  is -paying  to  a  greater  extent  than  the  urban  population.  Thev  I  am 
afraid,  are  going  to  get  their  headache  a  little  later  on  ' 

Now,  Mr  Chairman,  if  I  may  be  allowed  to  proceed,  as  far  as  the  western 
farming  situation  IS  concerned  I  just  referred  to  some  of  the  things  that  led  to 
this  condition.     There  is  another  nVia.sA  n-f  +}.c.  TTr^c+ —  ^„ : S_l_    ,•       ,,    . 


has  aggravated  the  situation  of  so  many  farmers  to-day.  In  1919  and  iqin  a 
great  many  farmers  acquired  additional  land  for  which  they  paid  a  o-reat  deal 
higher  price  than  the  land  was  actually  worth,  and  a  great  ma^ny  of  them  have 
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tied  themselves  up  with  abnormal  liabilities  in  this  way,  and  they  are  sufferin 
from  this  cause.  Another  reason  why  so  many  of  the  western  farmers  are 
suffering  to-day,  from  a  financial  standpoint  as  I  see  it,  is  that  in  the  past  they 
have  ieen  too  free  in  accepting  easy  credit.  That  is,  easy  credit  furnished  by 
implement  companies,  in  many  cases  by  banks,  in  some  cases  by  loan  companies, 
and  in  some  cases  too  easy  credit  furnished  by  governments.  In  this  connection, 
just  allow  me  to  take  the  Province  of  Saskatchewan  as  an  example,  as  to  the 
difference  between  what  can  be  accomplished  if  things  are  worked  along  certain 
lines,  or  if  other  methods  are  adopted.  In  1919, 1  think  there  were  a  great  many 
farmers  in  the  Province  of  Saskatchewan  who  were  short  of  seed,  and  arrange- 
ments were  made  to  furnish  them  with  seed,  and  there  was  a  conflict  between 
the  viewpoint  of  the  loan  companies  and  that  of  the  government  as  to  how  this 
Bould  be  .brought  about,  whether  the  effect  of  the  legislation  regarding  the 
advances  made  to  the  farmers  in  the  shape  of  seed  advances  had  prior  claim  to 
the  mortgage.  In  1919,  there  was  a  conference  held  between  the  representatives 
of  the  loan  organizations  and  the  Government  of  Saskatchewan  to  provide  some 
machinery  to  get  together  and  arrange  for  a  satisfactory  working  out  of  this. 
In  connection  with  the  seed  grain  situation  in  the  spring  of  1920,  the  officials 
of  the  Saskatchewan  Government  informed  the  mortgage  loan  organizations  that 
they  estimated  it  would  take  $2,000,000  to  finance  the  seed  grain  advances  for 
the  farmers  of  Saskatchewan,  that  were  necessary  at  that  time.  The  loan 
companies  thought  that  was  entirely  too  high,  and  made  the  suggestion  that  the 
advances  should  be  made  to  the  loan  companies,  that  they  would  deal  directly 
with  the  individual  farmer,  and  that  a  great  deal  of  money  could  be  saved  in 
toat  way  and  that  very  much  smaller  advances  would  be  required  under  these 
Circumstances.  The  arrangement  was  completed,  I  think  for  1920  the  Province 
of  Saskatchewan  guaranteed  these  advances,  the  result  being  that  the  total 
seed  grain  advances  that  were  found  necessary  to  the  farmers  who  had  mort- 
gages on  their  farms  in  Saskatchewan  amounted  to  $250,000  instead  of  $2,000,000, 
|ind  no  farmer  with  a  mortgage  on  his  farm  went  without  seed  that  spring. 

j^ow,  I  think  there  is  another  reason,  Mr.  Chairman,  getting  down  to  a 
sound  basis,  why  the  western  farmer  finds  himself  in  such  an  unfortunate 
financial  position  to-day.  I  think  one  of  the  main  reasons  is  en  account  of  his 
failure  to  practice  sound  economics  and  sound  farming  methods.  Some  of  the 
western  members  here  who  are  farmers  may  criticize  me  very  severely  as  an 
"'Ontario  man,  not  a  farmer,  making  a  statement  of  that  kind,  but  I  make  that 
conscientiously  as  a  result  of  the  four  years  investigation  which  has  been  made 
in  connection  with  the  Mutual  Life  Insurance  Company  of  Canada.  As  a  result 
of  our  investigation,  travelling  in  the  West,  I  have  come  to  this  conclusion  that  a 
percentage  of  the  western  farmers  have  always  followed  sound  economics  and 
sound  farming  methods,  and  they  are  not  in  trouble  to-day,  but  the  tendency 
in  the  West  has  been  to  farm  entirely  too  much  land,  and  probably  during  the 
^1  on  account  of  the  high  prices,  there  was  a  natural  tendency  to  get  in  as 
m(ay  acres  as  possible,  the  result  being  that  in  a  great  many  cases  more  weeds 
were  grown  on  the  land  than  grain,  which  resulted  in  a  serious  condition.  I 
just  want  "to  say  this,  in  all  candour,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  if  the  Ontario  farmer, 
during  these  past  five  years,  had  carried  on  farming  operations  and  disregarded 
sound  economics  and  sound  farming  methods  to  the  same  extent  as  has  the 
averag03Hi|tern  farmer,  the  Ontario  farmer  to-day  would  be  in  just  as  serious 
[plight  as  the  average  western  farmer  is  to-day. 

By  Mr.  Gardiner: 

Q.  Before  leaving  that  point,  I  do  not  want  that  to  go  unchallenged.  Is  it 
not  a  fact  that  after  it  was  realized  that  it  was  necessary  for  western  Canada 
to  grow  more  wheat  in  order  to  support  the  Allies,  the  Dominion  Government 
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sent  out  representatives  to  Western  Canada  and  demanded  or  asked  the  farmers 
to  not  only  put  in  the  land  which  they  had  summer  fallowed,  but  also  to  put  in 
land  for  the  second  and  third  and  fourth  time,  and  are  they  not  responsible  for 
a  great  deal  of  that? — A.  That  may  be  true,  but  whoever  is  responsible  for  it 
that  is  the  net  result  of  the  situation  to-day,  that  many  l^aany  farmers  find 
therrf^elves  in  that  unfortunate  position  because  of  the  attempt  to  farm  too  much 
land  in  a  way  that  it  is  impossible  for  it  to  produce  crops  on  a  satisfactory 
basis. 

Q.  You  are,  to  all  intents  and  purposes,  laying  the  blame  more  or  less  wholly 
on  the  shoulders  of  the  western  farmer.  I  remember  well  the  time  when  that 
propaganda  was  being  put  out  by  the  Federal  Government,  and  I  remember 
that  the  present  Minister  of  Agriculture  pointed  out  that  the  Government  was 
making  a  big  mistake  in  doing  that.  He  said  that  if  the  farmers  of  tl 
would  continue  farming  along  the  same  lines  they  would  produce  mori 
"m  the  long  run. — A.  I  think  his  advice  was  absolutely  sound.  ' 

Q.  That  is  all  right,  so  long  as  we  understand  the  situation. — A.  I  hope  the 
members  of  the  Committee  will  not  misunderstand  me,  I  am  not  here  in  a 
critical  mood,  I  am  simply  stating  the  bald  facts  as  we  have  learned  them.  It  is 
not  that  I  want  to  damn  the  western  farmer  because  he  has  followed  that  course. 
I  do  not;  I  am  just  endeavouring  to  point  out  some  of  the  difficulties  that  have 
to  be  overcome.  We  must  get  the  West  down  to  a  sound  economic  basis,  and 
this  is  what  I  want  to  point  out  to  this  Committee.  I  have  been  very  much 
interested  in  the  evidence  of  the  preceding  witness,  and  even  though  I  am 
connected  with  an  institution  that  loans  money  at  8  per  cent  in  the  West,  I  am 
greatly  interested  in  the  western  farmer  and  the  farmers  of  this  country  getting 
money  at  as  low  a  mortgage  rate  as  possible. 

By  the  Chairman:  I 

Q.  I  think  that  we  understand  your  attitude  completely,  but  as  there  was 
an  inference— possibly  an  unintentional  inference— that  the  western  farmer  was 
responsible  for  this  bad  farming,  I  think  it  is  only  fair  that  along  with  that 
statement  should  go  the  explanation  you  have  given.— A.  I  think  that  is  quf 
right.  ^    J     , 

'       By  Mr.  Milne: 

Q.  I  think,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  the  western  farmer  has  been  trying  to  follow 
the  advice  that  has  been  thrown  out  for  the  last  twenty-five  years,  and  it  has 
led  nowhere.— A.  A  good  farmer  in  the  west  does  not  follow  anybody's  advice, 
but  his  own  judgment,  and  before  I  get  through^  want  to  deal  with  the  develop- 
ment that  IS  gomg  on  m  the  west  to-day  and  the  reason  for  the  optimism 
which  we  have  m  the  Mutual  Life  office  in  connection  with  the  western  situation. 
It  IS  not  beyond  repair,  it  is  going  to  work  all  right,  and  it  is  just  a  matter  of 
a  short  time  until  the  west  is  going  to  be  in  a  good  sound  financial  shape  I 
will  deal  with  that  a  little  later  on. 

I  want  to  point  out  this,  in  connection  with  the  question  that  has  ju! 
asked  me,  about  the  advice  that  has  been  given.  That  is  undoubtedly  true 
cheapest  thing  in  the  world  to  give  is  advice,  but  I  want  to  say  this,  that  there 
never  has  been  any  place  m  the  world,  and  there  never  will  be  any  place  in  the 
world  where  agriculture  can  be  carried  on  successfully  in  the  way  in  which  the 
average  western  farmer  has  carried  on  his  operations  during  the  last  five  years 
or  so.    Coming  down  to  the  present  time,  dealing  with  1922— 

Q.  Before  we  pass  that  point,  why  do  you  lay  emphasis  on  the  western 
farmer?  We  have  had  evidence  here  that  the  eastern  farmers  are  in  the  same 
difficulty  as  the  western  farmer.— A.  Mr.  Chairman,  the  reason  I  am  dealing 
with  the  western  farmer  is  because  I  am  here  to  present  the  views  purely  and 
simply  m  connection  with  the  western  farm  situation.     The  reason  that  has 
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prompted  me  to  come  before  the  Commlltee  is  because  I  have  been 
Hansard  the  blue  ruin  speeches  made  by  some  of  the  western  members  here,  and 
which  I  think  are  entirely  contrary  to  the  facts,  and  the  viewpoint  which  we 
hold  regarding  the  west.  The  blue  ruin  pictures  drawn  by  these  gentlemen 
were  absolutely  at  variance  with  that  hopeful  optimism  which  we  possess,  and 
it  was  with  that  endeavour,  to  come  down  and  give  you  the  effect  of  an  Ontario 
viewpoint,  and  to  give  these  gentlemen  the  understanding  that  there  are  still 
people  left  in  Canada  who  have  not  the  blue  ruin  ideas  regarding  the  west,  that 
I  came  down  here.        '"'^    ~*™~ 


By  Mr.  Garo 

-  Q.  Does  that  mean  that  you  still  hope  to  ride  on  the  back  of  the  western 
pjfevinces? — ^A.  I  will  answer  that.  I  just  want  to  say  in  that  connection, 
regarding  riding  on  the  farmers'  back,  and  I  say  this  in  all  kindness,  we  are 
notn  riding  on  the  back  of  the  western  farmer.  I  represent  the  Mutual  Life 
Insurance  Company  of  Canada.  The  loaning  of  money  is  simply  incidental 
to  our  business,  which  is  the  selling  of  life  insurance,  and  the  investing  of  the 
funds  which  our  policy  holders  place  in  our  hands  is  simply  incidental  to  the 
protection  w'e  give.    We  must,  in  carrying  out  our  business,  invest  these  funds 

*the  best  possible  advantage,  and  I  want  to  say  to  you  that  the  Mutual  Life 
urance  CdSipany  of  Canada  does  not  make  the  western  rates,  and  I  am  looking 
forward  to  the  day — and  I  hope  it  may  come  soon — ^when  the  mortgage  rates 
in  this  country  will  be  on  a  proper  ba|^g.    To-day,  they  are  abnormally  high. 

J  By  Mr.  Sales: 

Q.  Do  you  invest  in  school  debentures?— A.  Yes. 
^Q.  At  what  rate? — A.  At  the  present  time  the  rate  is  somewhere  around  6 
per  cent  or  6^  per  cent. 

Q.  I  remember  an  insurance  company  buying  our  school  debentures  at  5^ 
per  cent. — ^A.  We  have  bought  them  for  less  than  that. 

Q.  And  at  the  same  time,  I  had  a  mortgage  with  the  same  company  of 
$1,000,  and  I  had  to  pay  8  per  cent.  Can  you  explain  the  difference? — ^A.  The 
difference  was  simply  this,  the  one  was  a  security,  a  bond  of  the  community, 
and  the  other  was  an  individual  security,  and  from  the  standpoint  of  the  Mutual 
Life,  our  rate  to-day  is  8  per  cent.  We  are  charging  that  because  that  is  the 
standard  rate,  and  as  trustees  of  the  funds  of  the  policy  holders,  even  though 
personally  I  have  the  view  that  these  mortgage  rates  are  high  at  the  present 
time,  we  would  not  be  justified  in  investing  the  money  of  our  policy  holders  at 
lower  than  current  rates. 


By  Mr.  Gardiner: 

Q.  You  mean,  you  would  not  be  justified  in  lending  at  a  lower  rate  than  all 
the  traffic  will  bear? — ^A.  No,  it  is  not  a  case  of  what  the  traffic  will  bear.  For 
the,  last  two  years,  if  we  had  undertaken  to  charge  the  western  people'^all  the 
traffic  would  bear,  and  had  charged  the  rates  some  other  companies  charged, 
our  rate  would  have  been  higher  than  8  per  cent. 

Q.  Have  you  never  charged  a  higher  rate  than  8  per  cent? — A.  Our  official 
rate  has  never  been  higher.  Two  years  ago  our  Alberta  loan  manager,  of  his 
own  accord,  pul;  through  some  loans  at  8^  per  cent.  Before  the  war,  our  rate 
in  Manitoba  was  7  per  cent,  and  I  am  looking  forward  to  the  time  when  that 
rate  will  return.  ■  WM  If 

Q.  Do  you  loan  any  money  in  Ontario? — ^A.  We  do. 
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Q.  What  is  the  rate  there?— A.  We  have  made  very  few  loans  within  the 
last  two'years;  our  rate  for  the  last  two  years  has  been  7  per  cent.  Two  years 
ago  we  put  through  an  Ontario  farm  loan  at  6J  per  cent. 

The  Chairman:  It  is  one  o'clock,  gentlemen,  and  we  will  have  to  adjourn 
and  have  Mr.  Bowman  come  back  this  afternoon.  I  think  we  had  better  adjourn 
now  until  four  o'clock  this  afternoon. 

The  Committee  adjourned  until  4  o'clock  p.m.  


AjUrnoon  Sess 


4  p.m 


The  Special  Committee  appointed  to  inquire  into  Agricultural  conditions 
throughout  Canada  resumed  at  4  p.m.,  Mr.  McMaster,  the  Chairman,  presid- 


C.  M.  Bowman  recalled. 

"^        The  CHAiEMAisf:  Mr.  Bo-wWan,  will  you  resume?    You  hfKi^o*  forgotten 
where  you  left  off?  '  ^^^^ 

Witness:  No,  I  think  I  was  trying  to  present  the  vMvpoint  to  the  Com- 
mittee this  morning  that,  to  a  large  extent,  the  present  serious  financial  dify 
culties  of  so  many  western  farmers  were  due  to  their  disregard  during  the  lag 
five  years  of  sound  economics  and  sound  farming.    I  want  to  emphasize  thafi 
statement  by  saying  that  in  the  judgment  of  myself  and  the  executive  officers 
of  the  Mutual  Life  Insurance   Company,   who   have  made   investigations   it^ 
would  not  be  an  overstatement  to  say  that  75  per  cent  in  the  main  of  the 
present  financial  difficulties  of  the  western  farmer,  as  they  exist  to-day,  isF 
due  to  that  fact.     And  it  is  because  of  that  fact  that  we  are  so  optimistic 
regarding  the  future,  because  we  think  that  that  is  a  matter  which  can  b^ 
remedied  by  the  farmer  himself.    Just  as  a  concrete  case,  to  bear  out  the  force^ 
of  this  statement  which  I  have  just  made,  I  desire  to  call  the  attention  of  the 

t_Committee  to  what  has  occurred  in  a  section  of  the  Province  in  Alberta,  the 
Hanna  district,  a  district  in  which  the  loaning  experience  of  the  Mutual  Life 

IJnot  been  at  all  satisfactory.  We  have  a  few  loans  there,  and  of  recent 
rs,  we  have  had  very  little,  if  any,  interest  payments  on  the  loans  we  hav^ 
_iad  there.  I  think  that  that  fact  is  largely  due  to  the  method  in  which  our 
_^borrowers  carried  on  their  farming  operations.  In  connection  with  thatf-  I 
"^desire  to  present  to  this  Committee  some  very  interesting  facts  as  to  what 
has  been  accomplished  in  that  district  by  a  farmer  who  has  been  there  For  a 
number  of  years,  who  has  farmed  the  same  land  for  the  past  ele^'jen  years, 
and  who  during  that  entire  period  has  never  had  a  crop  failure,  entirely  du^T 
to  the  manner  in  which  he  carried  on  his  farming  operations. 

B^j  Mr.  Elliott:  WT 

Q.  Just  how  do  you  arrive  at  that  conclusion? — ^A.  What  conclusion? 
Q.  That  the  position  of  the  western  farmer  is  due  largely  to  poor  farming 

and  extravagant  methods?— A.  By  reason  of  personal  investigations  which  we 

have  made  through  our  organization. 

Q.  Vfere  these  investigations  made  by  an  agriculturalist,  or  by  some  one 

sent  out  from  your  organization?— A.  From  our  loaning  organization,  which 

exists  m  the  western  provinces,  and  through  our  own  investigations,  personal 
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investigation  of  a  great  many  f a^mS7  and  by  comiparmg  the  methods  pr 

by  farmers  who  have  been  successful  and  who  have  been  able  to  meet  their 

interest  payments,  and  in  a  great  many  cases,  their  principal  payments,  witi^ 

those  who  are  not  able  to  do  so.    In  this  connection,  I  want  to  place  befojl 

the  Committee —  J        .1^ 

Q.  In  this  connection  did  you  find  that  the  standard  of  living  of  thosq_ 

farmers  of  whom  you  complain,  those  farmers  who  did  not  meet  their  obli-" 

gationSj  was  greater  than  it  should  be? — ^A.  No,  I  would  not  _say  so.  1 

_Q.  P^^  greater  than  that  of  those  living  in  the  city? — ^A.  I  would  not  say 

so.    Ina  great  many  cases,  the  standard  of  living  was  not  up  to  what  I  would 

like  to  have  seen  it.     Getting  back  to  the  Hanna  district,  there  is  a  rather 

Hcute  situation  existing  there,  around  Sibbald,  Hanna,  and  through  there;  and 

I  wish  to  place  before  the  Committee  a  concrete  case  of  what  has.  been  accom-     ^ 

plished  by  one  man  who  has  demonstrated  that  the  land  in  their  district  can     "" 

^be  successfully  worked,  and  satisfactory  results  obtained.    He  has  been  farm- 

"ing  for  eleven  consecutive  years.    I  refer  to  Mr.  R.  K.  Bohanan,  who  cultivates 

(Juite  a  large  block  of  land  clo^e  to  the  town  of  Sibbald,  in  northeastern  Alberta, 

not  very  far  from  Hanna.    It  is  practically  on  the  fringe  of  what  is  known  as 

the  Hanna  district  in  northeastern  Alberta.  ^^     ^ 

By  Mr.  Gardiner: 

Q.  Central  Alberta? — ^A.   Central   eastern  Alberta.     This  man  has   bi 
farming  the  same  land  for  eleven  years,  and  he  has  never  had  a  crop  failure 
entirely  due  to  the  method  in  which  he  handles  his  land.    I  have  here  a  letter 
from  the  postmaster  of  Hanna,  W.  C.  Stirling.    I  wrote  him  for  some  informa- 
tion regarding  this  man,  and  he  writes  me  as  follows: —  I  ,  _ 

"  Mr.  G.  A.  Robinson'of  the  Calgary  office  "^^  '_ 

I  may  say  that  Mr.  Stirling  is  the  local  agent  of  the  Mutual  Life,  and  Mr. 
Robinson  is  our  district  manager  at  Calgary.     (Reads).  ■»  J 

"  Mr.  G.  A.  Robinson  of  the  Calgary  office  asked  me  to  write  to 
^        you  further  "particulars  of  the  Bohanan  farm  and  the  financial  status    -^ 

i of  the  owner.  _ 

_jB  "I  know  Mr.  Bohanan  quite  well,  and  have  absolute  confidence  in 

~^*    his  word  and  he  has  told  me  that  he  has  his  800  acres  of  land  all  clear, 
of  which  he  cultivates  400  acres,  200  each  year  on  summer  fallow. 

"He  has  a  good  outfit  of  machinery  and  plenty  of  horses  and  cattle, 
and  does  not  owe  a  dollar  to  anyone,  and  besides  has  sold  a  good  deal  of 
iStock  on  time  so  that  he  has  plenty  of  notes,  in  his  favour.  ^ 

•      "He  has  one  son  interested  with  him  in  the  800  acres,  I  think  that 
half  a  section  is  in  the  son's  name,  but  no  mortgages.  ■ 

"Another  son  is  a  Professor  in  a  college  in  Iowa,  having  made  con-     * 
siderable  money  on  Alberta  land  in  the  good  years,  he  owns  land  beside 
his  father,  and  rents  it  out,  but  he  is  not  now  farming  by  the  same 
_^-iiethod  as  his  father,  and  last  year  he  only  got  an  average  of  15  bushels    __ 
^  his  best  land,  while  his  father  got  25,  and  33  on  a  ten-acre  registered    "" 
-   — c^d  natch."     ^_ 


'  connection,  I  desire  to  call  the  attention  of  the  Committee  to  a 
report  in  the  Hanna  Herald   of  December  7,   1922.        Mr.   Stirling  became 
acquainted  with  Bohanan,  went  to  his  farm  and  investigated  his  methods,  and 
found  that  year  after  year  Mr.  Bohanan  had  good  crops  when  practically  no-    * 
body  else  in  that  district  had  good  crops.    He  got  Mr.  Bohanan  to  go  to  Hanna     ^ 
^and  address  the  Board  of  Trade.    They  had  a  large  gathering  of  farmers,  and 
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Mr.  Bohanan  gave  him  the  benefit  of  his  experience.  With  the  permission  of 
the  Committee,  I  desire  to  read  several  extracts  from  this  Hanna  Herald. 
This  is  what  the  newspaper  says:  •     ^\ 

"Mr.  Bohanan  has,  by  his  system,  made  a  most  valuable  contribu- 
tion to  the  farming  profession  in  the  dry  parts  of  Alberta.    We  doubt 
m  whether  a  better  service  has  been    done    by    any    man  unless  Seager 

I  Wheeler  and  Doctor  Saunders,  and  when  Mr.  Bohanan's  method  of  weed 
m  control  and  moisture  conservation  becomes  generally  accepted,  it  may 
E         prove  that  this  is  the  greatest  discovery  yet. 

P  "This  method  may  prove  the  success  or  failure  of  the  Hanna  dIP 

K  trict,  as  we  understand  that  a  large  number  of  our  best  farmers  are' 
P        ready  to  adopt  it." 

This  is  what  Mr.  Bohanan  stated  at  the  Hanna  Board  of  Trade. 

"Mr.  Bohanan  makes  the  unqualified  statement  that  Western  Can- 
^  ada  in  general  is  the  best  country  in  North  America  and  that  no  man 
T  need  look  further  for  a  farm  home  than  in  this  part  of  Alberta,  and  that 
I  he  would  not  hesitate  to  start  farming  on  right  lines  anywhere  in  the 
p         Hanna  District  and  make  a  success   of  his   farming  operations.     He 

r  makes  no  difference  in  the  soil  possibilities,  as  all  our  'land  he  considers 
paa^ticularly  fertile,  but  that  sand  he  considers  will  play  out  first,  and  is 
more  subject  to  drouth  than  the  heavier  land." 

I  desire  to  make  a  further  reference — . 

By  the  Chairman:  m 

Q.  I  think  it  would  be  interesting,  if  you  have  the  information,  to  tell  us 
what  method  this  gentleman  adopted? — A.  I  propose  to  come  to  that.  In  the 
Hanna  Herald  of  March  29,  1923 — ^I  may  say  that  Mr.  Bohanan's  address  to 
the  Hanna  Board  of  Trade  created  so  much  interest  there  that  following  alongj  - 
in  practically  every  issue  of  this  paper,  there  have  been  references  to  the  work 
of  Mr.  Bohanan,  and  he  has  been  answering  questions  which  have  been  asked 
him  by  other  farmers.    In  this  issue  of  March  29 — .  ^  _ 

Q.  I  suppose,  Mr.  Bowman,  that  the  farmer  is  about  the  only  producer  - 
who,  when  he  finds  a  good  method,  spreads  it  around  among  his  neighbors. 
Manufacturers,  when  they  develop  an  improvement  in  production,  do  not'  tell 
their  neighbours  about  it? — ^A.  Frequently  they  do  not. 

Q.  I  think  Adam  Smith  pointed  that  out  in  his  "Wealth  of  Nations,"  that 
the  farmer  was  one  who  always  let  any  improved  methods  be  known  to  his 
neighbours.— A.  In  this  issue  of  March  29,  Mr.  Bohanan  writes  a  lengthy  letter^ 
giving  a  resume  practically  of  his  life,  covering  two  and  a  half  columns.  At 
the  conclusion  he  says— I  interject  this  to  say  that  he  came  from  the  Southgrn 
States,  the  State  of  Tennessee,  that  he  afterwards  went  to  Illinois  and  TpJfei 
and  then  to  Alberta.  Here  is  his  final  judgment,  after  living  in  Albertafor 
many  years  and  making  a  success  of  farming.  (Reads).  —  »  t 

"We  then  moved  out  to  our  present  location  on  Section  33,  jl 
West  of  4th  and  are  doing  our  best  to  make  a  go  of  it.    The  hole  _ 
myself  and  boys  consists  of  3,420  acres  of  land,  all  pretty  well  improved, 
and  I  thmk  we  have  done  much  better  for  the  family  than  if  we  had 
lived  in  Illinois." 

That  is  to  my  mind,  an  important  statement  that  he  makes  there. 

"Had  my  good  wife  and  I  lived  in  Illinois  until  the  grim  Reaper 
came  along,  we  proJDably  would  have  left  our  boys  60  or  80  acres  of  land 
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each.    As  it  is,  they  are  learning  to  scratch  for  themselves  here  which 
a  good  lesson  for  them.     My  wife  and  I  will  soon  have  been  married 


50  years,  as  we  were  married  on  December  15,  1874." 

There  is  another  letter  from  Mr.  Bohanan.  It  is  very  interesting  as  deal- 
ing with  the  situation  this  Spring,  and  it  leads  up  to  his  method  of  farming. 
It  is  a  letter  which  appeared  in  the  Hanna  Herald  issue  dated  April  19th.  Mr. 
Bohanan  wrote  to  the  Editor  of  the  Herald  as  follows:  j*-" 

_   "Sibbald,  April  17th,  1923. 
Editor,  the  Herald: —  ~ 

'  "We  are  working  on  the  land  now  with  the  Acme  harrow  and  -^ill 

be  seeding  soon.  We  are  about  a  week  earlier  than  last  season.  The 
land  is  in  fine  shape  for  crop  this  spring,  with  plenty  of  moisture  to 
~  "  ■  start  the  crop.  With  a  few  good  showers  later  on  we  should  have  a 
^";ood  crop  on  good  summer  fallow.  - 
*  "I  was  in  Sibbald  yestei'day  and  was  talking  with  some  of  the 
implement  men.  They  say  they  could  sell  several  car  loads  of  cultivators 
if  the  farmers  had  money  to  buy,  or  could  buy  on  time,  so  somethfe: 
has  made  quite  a  stir  among  the  farmers  in  the  Sibbald  country. 

▼  "A  good  many  of  ouFlarmers  here  will  not  b'e  able  to  put  in  any 

crop  this  spring  because  they  haven't  money  to  .buy  seed  grain  and  feed 
for  their  work'  horses.     One  party  offered  to  mortgage  any  and  every- 
thing he  had  for  money  to  buy  seed  grain  to  sow  150  acres  of  summer 
I      fallow.    So  you  see  things  are  in  bad  "shape  here. 

"I  can  get  along  all  "right  because"  I  haven't  had  any  crop  failures, 

^ )o  I  guess  it  would  %6  a  good  plan  to  adopt  the  summer  fallow  system 

T'^and  quit 'trying  to  raise  crops  on  stubble." 

Mr.  Bohanan  has  never  put  any  grain  in  any  stubble  for  the  last  four  years. 
He  has  never  used  a  plough  on  his  land.  He  cultivates  it  with  cultivators.  He 
discovered  a  system  of  moisture  conservation  and  through  his  process  of  farming 
has  eliminated  weeds  from  his  farm,  so  he  has  clean  land,  and  with  the  limited 
amount  of  moisture  in  that  district  has  raised  good  crops  successively  for  eleven 
years.  Last  year  on  150  acres  he  raised  25  bushels  to  the  acre,  and  on  a  ten- 
acre  lot  which  he  is  raising  for  seed  purposes,  his  average  was  33  bushels.  The 
moral  is,  if  his  neighbours  had  carried  on  the  same  operations  in  the  same  way 
they^would  have  had  a  similar  degree  of  success,  and  if  the  same  system  of 
farming  had  been  carried  on  during  the  eleven  years  in  the  Hanna  District, 
we  would  not  have  the  tale  that  we  get  from  that  district,  because  the  conditions 
are  much  better.  The  reason  I  am  bringing  this  before  the  Committee  is,  that 
75  per  cent  of  the  financial  troubles  of  the  western  farmers  to-day  are  due  in  our 
judgment  to  an  absolute  disregard  of  sound  economics  and  sound  operation, 
and  our  hope  for  the  future  is  based  on  this,  that  we  have  evidence  that  the 

Pfcern  _  farmer  is  being  convinced  that  this  is  an  absolute  fact.  We  are 
mistic  because  we  see  evidences  all  along  the  line  that  they  are  paying 
more  attention  to  what,  in  my  mind,  is  the  greatest  factor  in  bringing  back 
prosperity  to  the  west,  and  that  is,  the  practice  of  sound  economics  and  sound 
farming,  and  the  western  farmer  is  paying  attention  to  these  factors,  as  he  never 
has  before.  That  is  my  reason  for  bringing  before  the  Committee  these  facts  at 
this  time.  __So  far  as  the  Province  of  Alberta  is  concerned,  I  have  another 
concrete  case.  I  have  a  letter  here  from  the  party  himself.  It  was  sent  to  Mr. 
Robinson  at  my  request.  He  gives  me  the  history  of  his  life.  He  has  been 
farming  for  many  years  in  Southern  Alberta.  I  think  I  am  correct  in  saying  it 
is  considered  to  be  in  the  dry  district.  It  may  not  be  in  the  dry  district  but  it"  is 
m  Southern  Alberta.    This  man  has  been  very  successful.    He  has  suffered  the 
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bame  as  other  farmers,  .by  being  too  optimistic  in  1920  and  buying  more  land 
at  a  very  high  price,  which  has  caused  him  some  trouble,  but  not  very  serious 
trouble,  and— not  breaking  this  man's  confidence— I  might  say  he  is  a  French- 
man; he  came  from  Old  France  after  he  lost  his  right  hand— he  has  been  operat- 
ing all  these  years  with  that  handicap,  and  he  has  been  signally  successful.  I 
just  wish  to  read  the  last  page  of  this  letter  and  if  any  member  of  the  Coni- 
imittee  wishes  to  see  it,  I  have  no  hesitation  in  lending  it  to  him,  because  it  is 
not  for  publication.  I  do  not  wish  to  have  this  appear;  (witness  reads  portion 
of  letter).'  , 

By  Mr.  Gardiner: 

Q.  Does  he  follow  a  system? — A.  Of  summer  fallow.    The  land  that  he  puts 
in  crop  is  summer  fallowed. 

Q.  Does  he  follow  the  Bohanan  system? — A.  No.  If  one  n 
in  that  way,  and  the  other  man  does  it  the  same  way,  he  c 
measure  of  degree  of  success  similar  to  it.  i 


|n  proceed 
pect  some 


By  Mr.  Sales: 

Q.  There  is  a  very  unfort^^^^^Br  you  have  got  over  very  nicely,  that 
■mthe  large  family. — A.  That  ^^HScfor,  alright.  ^ 

*f    Q.  You  are  aware  of  the  fact  that  we  spend  two  or  three  million  doUgpf^  a 
year  on  experimental  farming? — ^A.  Yes. 

Q.  What  is  your  idea  with  regard  to  these  experimental  farms? — ^A.  I  do 
not  know  that  I  am  in  a  position  to  give  an  intelligent  answer  to  that.  I  think 
there  are  a  lot  of  experiments  carried  on  in  an  experimental  way,  where  many 
of  them,  if  they  were  applied,  might  work  out  in  a  practical  way ;  many  of  them 
would  not. 

Q.  The  reason  I  asked  that  is,  you  made  a  statement  that  Mr.  Bohanan 
uses  certain  methods  in  his  cultivation? — A.  Yes.  Mr.  Bohanan  has  demonstrat,ed 
in  eleven  years,  that  he  has  had  eleven  consecutive  crops  and  has  never  had 
a  crop  failure.'*'  I  am  not  interested  in  theory.  I  am  interested  in  the  actual 
results  we  get.    That  is  really  the  acid  test. 

'  Q.  When  you  get  people  coming  to  this  country  from  every  country  of  the 
globe  and  they  have  the  experimental  farms,  just  as  much  as  they  had,  they 
naturally  look  to  the  experimental  farms  to  give  them  the  idea  how  they  should 
conduct  their  business. — ^A.  I  appreciate  that  very  much. 

Q.  I  heard  Mr.  Bohanan  give  out  his  method  last  fall,  and  I  heard  the 
man  who  had  been  superintendent  of  one  of  the  Dominion  experimental  farms 
come  right  after  him  and  say  that  his  method  was  of  no  extraordinary  value. — 
A.  I  would  say  with  all  due  respect  to  the  experimental  farm  that  I  would  bet 
on  the  actual  farmer,  Mr.  Bohanan,  who  has  proven  it.  ~*~   ' 

^  By  Mr.  Milne: 

Q.  Surely  you  do  not  mean  to  say  this  is  the  only  man  who  has  been 
successful  in  the  west? — A.  I  am  pointing  out  for  that  particular  district,  and 
I  am  not  laying  any  particular  stress  on  the  adoption  of  Mr.  Bohanan's  system. 
I  am  pointing  out  that  the  district,  with  the  hard  luck  they  had  year  after  year, 
produced  good  crops. 

Q.  You  are,  to  all  intents  and  purposes,  criticising  other  farmers  in  that 
district  because  of  the  fact  that  they  have  not  followed  Mr.  Bohanan's  system.^ 
--^.  I  might  say  in  all  confidence  to  the  Committee  that  Mr.  Bohanan  dropped 
oathat  system  more  or  less  by  accident  than  anything  else.    Many  things  that 
have  proven  to  be  very  very  valuable  are  the  result  of  accident. 
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^r    Q.  Do  you  think  that  that  system  worked  out  very  well  for  that  district? 
-A.  Yes. 

Q.  It  is  hardly  fair  for  you  to  bring  J)efore  this  Committee  the  idea  thati 
to  all  intents  and  purposes  if  all  the  farmers  followed  that  system  they  would 
be  prosperous. — A.  I  have  not  made  any  such  statement.  The  statement  is 
there.  I  will  stand  by  this  statement,  that  as  a  result  of  our  investigation, 
vvbich  we  think  was  quite  thorough,  I  again  repe^  this  statement,  that  in  our 
judgment  75  per  cent  of  the  financial  struggles  of  the  western  farmer  are  due 
to  lack  of  following  sound  economics  and  a  sound  system  of  farming  during  the 
past  five  years.    That  applies  fairly  generally  to  the  west  all  throtfgh.    ,^^ 

By  Mr.  Gardiner:  i 

Q.  My  experiences  are  somewhat  different  from  that,  because  I  happened 
two  years  ago  to  be  in  Northern  Saskatchewan,  where  they  raise  good  crops 
all  the  time,  and  the  cost  of  raising  these  crops,  notwithstanding  they  were 
large  crops,  was  larger  than  the  amount  they  received  for  the  crop.  I  will  give 
you  an  instance  I  know  of,  well,  where  a  man  averaged  33  bushels  to  the  acre, 
and  after  he  had  sold  his  crop — this  was  after  the  deflation  of  prices  t^^- 
place — he  found  he  had  not  made  enough  money  out  of  the  crop  to  pay  H 
expenses  for  that  year. — ^A.  That  was  the  crop  of  1921?  |P 

Q.  That  was  the  crop  of  the  fall  of  1921  and  also  1922.  There  was  a  godd 
crop,  but  in  1921,  of  course,  as  we  all  know,  there  was  a  peculiar  condition, 
over  wliich  the  farmer  had  no  control;  everybody  knew  the  cost  of  raising  a  crop 
in  1921  was  the  highest  the  west  ever  experienced  and  things  went  on  the 
tobobban  shde. — A.  Those  are  temporary  conditions. 

Q.  In  your  remarks,  you,  to  all  intents  and  purposes  laid  75  per  cent  to 
the  fault  of  the  farmer.  The  financial  position  of  the  western  farmer  to-day 
is  not  confined  to  his  experience  in  1921,  because  the  cost  of  the  crop  in  1921 
v^as  higher. — A.  This  thing  goes  back  over  many  years,  and  he  laid  the  foundation 
for  the  new  financial  difficulty,' _  not  in  1921,  but  in  1917-18-19-20  and  '21,  and 
he  piled  up  liabilities  and  he  is  now  reaping  the  results  of  the  accumulative 
effects  at  the  present  time,  of  what  has  taken  five  or  six  years  to  produce.  It 
is  not  the  result  of  the  1921  crop,  far  from  it. 

Q.  We  understand  certain  parts  of  the  west  did  not  turn  out  very  good 
fcops,  but  I  will  not  admit  that  when  they  had  not  a  reasonably  fair  crop"  in 
Se  west,  it  was  due  to  the  farmer  not  looking  after  his  business  in  a  proper 
way. — ^A.  I  have  made  my  statement.  I  have  the  opinion  of  a  man  like  Mr.  C. 
W.  Williams,  an  outstanding  farmer  in  Saskatchewan,  who  pictured  in  graphic 
terms  to  his  tenants  what  has  brought  all  this  about. 

Q.  We  can  understand  a  man  who  is  letting  his  land  out,  telling  his  ten- 
ants to  work  harder,  because  if  they  get  a  share  of  the  crop,  the  greater  the 
share  is  for  the  landlord. — A.  There  is  no  doubt  of  that,  but  there  is  no  dis- 
guising the  fact  that  I  cannot  get  away  from  this,  and  I  want  to  adhere  to  it, 
I  want  to  make  another  statement,  that  before  the  west  can  hope  to  come  back 
-to  a  sound  financial  basis,  the  first  thing  and  the  most  important  thing  is  to 
Pt  down  to  a  proper  economic  Jbasis,  and  they  are  getting  down.  I  know  the 
west  to-day  is  down  to  a  sounder  economic  basis  than  in  my  judgment  the 
west  has  ever  been.  ^ 


By  Mr.  Sales: 


Q.  What  do  you  mean  by  an  economic  basis?  We  would  like  to  know 
what  you  mean  by  it.— A.  1  mean  by  that  that  the  average  western  farmer 
went  in  as  a  wheat  grower  with  the  idea  that  there  was  nothing  for  him  to  do 
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ly  criticize  me  for 
ne.    The  idea  waa 


but  to  scratch  his  crop.     Some  of  the  western  farm 

using  that  word,  but  I  think  they  will  not  misunder;..^^^  ^^.     ^..^ — 

to  put  in  their  wheat. 
~^         Q.  You  are  speaking  of  the  average  man?— A.  Yes,  I  am_  speaking  of  the 
average  man  and  to  get  it  in  as  quickly  as  possible  and  get  it  off  as  quickly^ 
as  possible,  get  it  to  the  market  and  get  his  work  through.    He  was  going  to 
make  a  fortune  in  a  few  years  out  of  the  wheat,  and  he  has  been  disappointed.     ^ 
In  order  to  succeed  it  is  impossible  to  carry  on  in  that  way,  and  the  west  is 
now  going  through  a  period  of  evolution  where  they  are  changing  their  methods 
of  farming  and  laying  the  foundation  for  sound  permanent  prosperity  and 
advancement.  I 

Q.  That  is  really  your  idea  of  the  average  western  farmer?— A.  Yes.  ,,__ 

Q.  It  is  not  mine. — A.  In  the  variety  of  opinion  we  get  somewhere.  

Q.  But  I  have  lived  there  23  years.    I  do  not  visit  them  periodically  and 
get  an  impression  from  some  men  in  the  city,  and  I  know  that  75  per  cent  of 

these  men  never  thought  they  could  get  a  crop  by  scratching. — A.  I  was  prpb-   

ably  unfortunate  in  using  that  word,  but  just  at  the  moment  it  slipped  off  my 

tongue,  I  realized  I  should  not  have  used  it.     They  confine  their  energies  to    

raising  wheat  year  after  year.  When  the  Mutual  Life  Insurance  Company 
commenced  loaning  in  the  west,  their  loans  originally  were  practically  confined 
to  Southern  Manitoba.  The  farmers  had  been  working  there  for  a  great  many 
years.  When  the  Guardian  first  went  in  there,  we  considered  we  would  not 
take  a  new  loan  because  the  district  has  been  worked  to  death  and  the  land 
has  been  mined  out  and  has  become  dirty 'and  it  is  impossible  for  the  farmers 

to  carry  on  successfully  there.    There  is  a  large  district  in  Southern  Manitoba    

that  has  to  be  overhauled,  has  to  be  cleaned  up,  and  the  land  has  to  have  fibre 
put  into  it,  but  it  will  come  back  in  ten  or  fifteen  years.    In  the  meantime  it  is 
jjserious  problem.     That  just  emphasizes  the  point  I  have  endeavoured  to 
'  make.  jg 

Q.  What  was  the  yield  in  wheat  this  year? — A.  It  is  quite  indifferent.    It    ^^ 
was  very  spotted.    The  farmers  of  Manitoba  on  the  whole — .  flf 

Q.  Stick  to  the  Southern  part. — A.  The  Southern  part,  J)elow  Township 
6  and  7, — ^there  is  also  disappointment  on  the  whole.  '  ^^ 

Q.  I  suppose  we  might  be  disappointed  if  one  got  40  bushels,  but  do  you   

know  what  the  yield  was  in  that  district?    Was  it  an  extremely  good  crop  tbin^H 
year? — A.  It  was  not  so  good  as  in  the  centre  and  some  of  the  northerly  pjr^^ 
tions  of  the  province.    I  might  say  in  that  respect  our  collections,  as  far  as  the      '' 
west  was  concerned,  were  poorer  in  that  district  of  the  Province  of  Manitoba 
as  a  whole,  than  the  provinces  of  Saskatchewan  and  Alberta. 

Q.  You  blame  the  poor  crop  down  in  southern  Manitoba  entirely  on  the 
farmers  down  there?— A.  I  do  not  say  it  is  on  the  heads  of  the  farmers.  It  is 
to  a  large  extent  due  in  that  southern  district  to  the  fact  that  the  land  is  farmed 
out  and  the  fibre  is  out  of  it;  a  great  deal  of  the  land  is  dirty  and  has  to  be 
built  up  agam  before  they  can  carry  on  farming  prosperously.  An  investiga- 
tion of  the  facts  will  determine  the  soundness  of  my  statement. 

Q.  Did  you  investigate  the  facts?  Give  us  an  illustration  of  what  way 
you  mvestigated  the  land  as  to  its  fertility  and  so  on?— A.  I  have  not  made 
any  scientific  investigation  as  to  the  actual  fertility  of  the  soil,  but  I  know 
we  have  a  great  many  mortgages  running  for  twenty  years  there,'  and  owing*' 
to  the  poor  results  farmers  have  obtained  there,  we  have  a  greater  number  or" 
arrears  than  any  other  portion;  they  are  not  growing  the  crops.  You  go"  down 
and  investigate  those  farms  and  you  will  see  that  the  weeds  have  sot  ahead 
of  the  gram.  ° 
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By  Mr.  Elliott: 

|.  Q.  Does  that  district  include  the  Portage  district?— A.  No,  it  is  below  the 
Portage  district. 

Q.  It  is  further  south  than  the  Portage  district? — A.  It  is  further  south 
than  the  Portage  district.  #    ll.iHl     A        hrf        ^  i 


By  Mr.  Milne: 


an  tne  rortage  aistrict.'^ — a.  iz  is  lurtnei 


Q.  How  do  you  account  for  the  fact  that — ^I  have  a  feeling  it  is  practically 
new,  it  has  only^een  in  cultivation  for  a^out  six  or  seven  years.  A  year  ago 
and  two  years  ago  the  crop  was  hardly  worth  harvesting? — A.  Yes. 

_Q.  Last  year  we  had  a  fairly  good  crop  on  it.  Was  it  JDecause  the  system 
of  cultivation  was  not  the  best.  Was  it  because  of  the  things  that  the  farmer 
had  control  of? — ^A.  I  do  not  know  anything  about  that.  We  know  that  is 
true  of  Southern  Manitoba.  It  is  the  farmer's  fault  down  there.  I  stated  the 
conditions  why;  the  land' for  years  had  been  farmed  there;  it  is  one  of  the  oldest 
districts  in  the  west;  it  has  been  farmed  and  mined  and  nothing  put  in.  The 
fibre  is  destroyed  and  the  land  is  so  dirty  it  will  take  a  lot  of  work  to  jDring  it 
back  to  a  sound  condition.  I  think  any  man  who  has  investigated  coiiditions 
and  wants  to  consider  it  in  a  frank  way,  will  agree  with  me. 

Q.  Have  you  any  of  your  officers  taking  up  farming  as  an  industry?  Have 
any  of  them  tried  it  out? — A.  I  do  not  think  so.  .      .*l 

By  Mr.  Elliott: 
Q.  We  had  a  witness  before  the  Committee,  who  stated  "t  cost  $1.41  uu 
produce  a  bushel  of  wheat  in  the  Portage  district,  and  I  understand  in  one  of 
the  districts  south  of  that  it  costs  90  cents  a  bushel.  This  was  the  result  on  a 
number  of  farms.  Also  he  made  this  statement,  that  the  greater  the  yield  the 
greater  the  loss.  That  is  my  understanding. — ^A.  I  cannot  follow  that  reason- 
ing. That  is  beyond  me.  My  brain  is  too  dense  to  follow  any  such  reasoning 
as  that.  1^^   ^ 

By  Mr. pales: 
Q.  We  have  a  gentleman  in  this  room  who  lives  in  Southern  Manitoba  and 
he  tells  me  his  land  has  been  farmed  since  1882.    Last  year  their  average  was  30 

^bushels  an  acre. — A.  He  is  very  fortunate.    A  good  farmer. 

'  Q.  No,  but  the  average  around  the  district  shows  that  your  remarks  as  to 
Southern  Manitoba  did  not  apply  to  all  the  land. — ^A.  Probably  I  have  not  been 
quite  careful  enough  in  my  statement.  I  have  made  the  statement  so  broad 
that  the  inference  might  be  that  it  applied  to  the  whole  of  Manitoba  from 
boundary  to  boundary,  but  I  was  referring  to  the  districts  more  in  South- 
western Manitoba,  but  L'would  say  originally,  when  they  first  settled  in  there, 
it  was  looked  upon  as  the  choicest  and  was  the  choicest  district;  but  the  farms 
have  deteriorated. 

By  the  Chairman: 
Q.  May  I  ask  you  a  question? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Mr.  Bowman,  you  say  that  you  think  that  the  unfortunate  condition  in 
which  western  agriculture  finds  itself  to-day  is  due,  75  per  cent,  to  what  might 
_be  called  a  personal  factor? — ^A.  Yes. 

^  Q.  That  leaves  25  per  cent  attributable  to  other  causes.  What  would  you 
ay  the  other  causes  were? — A.  For  the  last  two  years  the  situation  has  become 
acute  on  account  of  deflation,  and  the  unfortunate  spread  that  there  is  between 
what  the  farmer  gets-  and  what  he  has  to  pay,  the  price  he  is  charged  for  com- 
modities other  than  his  own  production^,  and  the  high  transportation  rates. 
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Q.  That  is  in  line  with  a  great  deal  of  what  we  have  heard  before_  this 
Committee.    Have  you  any  suggestions  to  make  things  better  along  these  lines?    _ 
— A.  No,  I  do  not  know  of  any  suggestions  regarding  the  75  per  cent  of  it.    I  am 
satisfied  that  this  is  going  to  remedy  itself  to  a  very  large  extent,  that  the     ^ 
western  farmers  of  to-day — do  not  misunderstand  me;  I  am  not  criticising  the 
western  farmer — we  in  the  east  who  are  interested  in  other  occupations  outside     _ 

of  farming,  are  suffering  from  the  same  causes.  Take  business  men  of  the  eastern    

part  of  Canada — take  manufacturers  to-day;  they  are  struggling.    They  do  not 
know  whether  they  are  going  to  win  out  or  not.    They  made  enormous  profits 
during  the  war,  and  through  deflation,  through  the  lack  of  conservation  of  their 
reserves,  to  keep  themselves  in  proper  position  their  losses  have  been  so  heavy^^H 
and  for  that  reason  we  have  more  people  in  Eastern  Canada  going  through  bank'^^^ 
ruptcy  proceedings  than  we  have  had  for  many  decades  in  this  country.    And  w^h| 
are  not  through  with  that,  because  there  is  still  a  lot  of  liquidation  to  go  through   

hfifnrp  "WA  o-pt,  thino'S  p.lp.fl.np.rl  iTn     nnrl  -wp^vf.  snfffi-rincr  frnm   t.Vip.  sq.TYip   pp.n-nr>mft 


spread  that  the  west  is  suffering  from.    East  and  west  we  are  all  struggling 
with  the  same  thing.  ■      ■  ^^J 

By  Mr.  Sales:  I 

Q.  There  has  been  no  deflation  in  the  price  of  your  own  money.    There  has 
been  no  deflation  in  the  price  of  machinery.    Very  little  in  the  price  of  goods     _ 
and  clothing? — A.  I  quite  agree  that  the  farmer  up  to  date  has  got  the  raw  end 
of  the  deal.  M 

Q.  So  when  you  say  you  are  suffering  from  deflation  you  are  not  correct? —      _ 
A.  I  think  I  am  from  my  own  personal  knowledge.  The  deflation  has  not  been     "" 
so  marked  with  the  urban  population  as  with  the  farmer,  for  the  reason  that 
the  farmer  depends  on  the  export  of  production,  and  the  deflation  the  farmer 
got  is  all  in  a  heap.    Now,  so  far  as  the  east  is  concerned,   a  great  many      = 
business  men  have  made  terrific  losses,  losses  that  are  appalling  and  have     ■ 
put   them    out    of  business.      The    manufacturer    has    had    deflation    to    a     1 
great   deal    larger    degree    than    the    average    public    is    aware    of,    but    so 
far  as  the  distribution   end   is   concerned,   there  has   not   been  the   ploblem     "" 
of   deflation,   and  the   spread  between  the  price  the  manufacturer   gets   for 
making  _his  commodities  and  the  price  we  have  to  pay  when  we  go  to  th^^ 
retailer  is  entirely  out  of  line.    I  could  cite  you  case  after  case,  showing  that^^ 
the  spread  between  what  the  manufacturer  gets  and  what  the  consumer  pays 
over  the  counter,  amounted  to  100  per  cent  or  150  per  cent.    I  can  cite  you  a 
concrete  case.    I  know  a  shoe  manufacturer  who,  a  year  ago  this  spring  made 
women's  shoes  which  he  sold  to  a  retail  store  in  Toronto  for  $3.22  a  pair     I    ~ 
think  you  will  all  agree  with  me  that  any  retailer  should  have  been  satisfied  if    ~ 
he  had  sold  that  shoe  for  $5.00,  and  he  would  have  made  a  handsome  profit'    «■ 
This  shoe  manufacturer,  as  a  matter  of  curiosity,  went  to  that  store" and  called 
for  that  shoe,  and  to  his  surprise  he  found  that  shoe  was  marked  at  $8.00.    You 
can  find  cases  iTimnnp.rfl.b1p  n.lnno'  +.V.O+.  Kna   tttV^..,^  +i,„ j  i.  .j. ,^ 


on  a  great  many  commodities  was  entirely  out  of  line.    I  have  no  hesitation  in 
saying  it  is  an  outrage.  coiociwuu  lu 

Q   Was  there  anyone  between  the  wholesaler  and  the  retailer  there?- 
A.  In  this  case,  absolutely  no.  oncic. 

.       Q-  Where  the  manufacturer  of  machinery  employs  his  own  agent  and  there   ' 
IS  nobody  between  the  manufacturer,  they  absolutely  control  thilL  themselves 
and^there  has  been  no  deflation?_A.  You  are  referriig  to  farm  mfcWyflre 

Q.  Yes.— A.  I  know  a  man^^^^l  who  is  in  the  Vimplement  busi^ 
he  carries  on  a  very  large  busines^R  west,  and  he  has  C  cLnl  J 
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to  me  about  the  enormous  losses  he  m^^  I  have  no  hesitation  in  saying  that 

I  have  no  sympathy  with  that  man  for  the  reason  that  any  manufacturer  who 

raised  prices  after  deflation  .set  in  h«*'=^""  r^<rM.  fn  oYr>pr>f.  oxrmnc+.hrr  -frnm  anT7-_ 

_body  else.  m' 

Q.  Did  he  cease  manufacturing  and  close  his  factory  down  temporarily 
until  he  sold  what  he  had  on  hand? — A.  I  think  likely.  So  far  as  the  present 
situation  is  concerned,  I  would  say  that  the  manufacturer  in  Ontario,  in  the 
east  here  who  got  a  fair  return  on  his  capital  in  1921,  and  1922,  is  the  excep- 
tion. I  will  make  this  statement,  that  there  are  more  manufacturers  in  the  east 
who  have  lost  money  than  there  are  who  made  money  in  1922,  and  the  inflation 
"Tn  prices  to-day  is  something  that  the  manufacturer  is  very  much  disturbed 
'about,  for  the  reason  that  his  raw  material  has  been  going  up,  and  the  con- 
ditions oVer  which  he  has  control,  are  out  of  proportion  to  the  price  that  he 
has-been  getting  for  finished  goods,  and  it  is  unfortunate.  Commodity  prices 
in  my  judgment-^-we  had  the  right  to  expect  commodity  prices  should  be  lower 
Jn  1922  than  1921,  but  they  are  not. 

Q.  He  does  not  realize  the  farmer  had  lost  his  purchasing  powers? — A.  I 
think  you  will  agree  with  me  that  for  a  period  of  years  the  westerner  was 
a  pretty  fair  buyer".  One  of  the  reasons  ^'hy  we  are  so  hopeful  of  the  western 
fanners,  is  that  they  are  getting  down  to  a  gound  economic  basis  now,  and  I 
would  say  that  the  average  wefjtcrn  farmer  is  sitting  down  and  thinking  out 
these  problems,  and  trying  to  figure  out  how  he  is  going  to  get  himself  on  a 
cash  basis.  ^'  "  ^~" 


By  Mr.  Sales: 

Q.  I  ■w'ould  like  to  interpret  your  phrase,  "  Sound  economic  basis "  for 
you,  that  the  farmer  has  made  up  his  mind  to  lower  his  standard  of  living. — 

'a.  Not  necessarily. 

Q.  Both  in  the  house  and  outside,  in  the  machinery. — ^A.  That  applies 
more  largely  to  machinery,  and  the  method  in  which  he  handles  it.  I  think, 
you  will  correct  me  if  I  am  wrong,  that  during  the  last  three  or.  four  years  the 

jvestern  farmer,  as  a  class,  has  practically  lost  milhons  of  dollars  on  account 
of  the  tractor. 

^  Q.  I  do  not  know  that  I  agree  with  that  in  all  respects. — ^A.  And  another 
standpoint,  I  think  I  can  safely  apply  the  word  "  sound  economics "  to,  is 
that  the  western  farmer  is  going  to  take  better  care  of  his  machinery  and  it 
will  last  longer,  and  the  implement  manufacturer  is  going  to  &a.d  out  that  the 
western  farmer  is  not  going  to  buy  machinery  as  freely  as  he  has  in  the  past. 
Q.  What  is  going  to  be  the  position  of  the  workman  in  Brantford? — A.  "I 
am  discussing  western  farm  conditions,  and  the  workman  cannot  expect  that 

-the  farmer  is  going  to  keep  on  buying  machinery  in  a  reckless  way,  as  may 

"Tiave  been  the  case  in  the  past. 
_3\^.  Seventy-five  per  cent  of  the  failures  are  due  to  lack  of  sound  economics 
Imapoor  farming.  Turn  that  aroimd  and  say  that  twenty-five  per  cent  are 
due  to  that,  and  75  per  cent  is  due  to  the  high  prices  of  what  he  buys.  Therc__ 
would  be  no  difference  between  us. — ^A.  That  is  all  right.  We  can  agree  ori 
one  point,  there  is  just  a  ■question  of  percentage.  It  is  a  question  of  seeing 
whether  we  can  find  the  proper  meeting  point  on  these  two  problems. 

^.  Then,  if  you  accept  my  opinion — ? — A.  I  am  not  prepared  to  accept 
ii— i  may  be  extremely  high,  and  jiou  may  be  extremely  low. 


By  the  Chairman: 

'■"^posing  we  make  it  a  fifty-fifty  basis? — ^A.  If  we  compromise  on  a  fifty- 
here  is  room  for  a  great  deal  of  optimism  in  the  West. 


[Mr.  CJharles  M.  Bowman,] 


■ 


By  Mr.  pales: 
You  give  us  an  honest  dollar*s  worth  of  goods  for  the  dollar  that  we  give 


By  the  Chairman:  * 

Q.  Now  you  have  been  good  enough  to  give  us  the  figures  of  the  amountj 
of  money  which  your  company  has  invested  in  the  West.  Could  you  give  us 
by  provinces  the  amount  of  payments,  interest  first,  and  the  amounts  of  capital, 
which  are  in  arrears? — ^A.  I  can  give  it  to  you  as  far  as  the  interest  is  concerned. 
As  far  as  the  capital  is  concerned,  I  did  not  pay  much  attention  to  that.  We 
are  not  concerned  as  to  our  principal  repayments,  as  long  as  we  get  our  interest 
repayments  and  the  security  is  kept  in  good  shape.  >While  nominally  our 
mortgages  are  drawn  for  five  year  terms,  yet,  when  we  once  make  a  loan  it 
suits  us  better  as  long  as  the  security  is  not  impaired,  and  the  interest  pay- 
ments are  kept  up,  if  that  mortgage  stays  in  existence  twenty,  thirty,  or  forty 
years.  We  are  a  life  insurance  company,  and  when  we  get  our  funds  out, 
we  want  to  keep  them  out.  We  always  stipulate  for  an  annual  payment,  but 
we  are  not  insisting  on  that.  I  can  give  you  figures  as  far  as  our  arrears  of 
interest  are  concerned  for  the  various  provinces.  I  cannot  give  you  the  arrears 
on  the  farm  loans,  apart  from  the  town  and  city  loan.  Here  is  something  tha^ 
might  be  of  interest  to  this  Committee.  I  think  you  all  remember  the  big 
crop  of  1915.    It  might  be  improper  for  me  to  do  this;  I  am  here  as  a  witneag 

By  the  Chairman:  ^^  j 

Q.  We  will  be  glad  to  have  yom-  opinion. — A.  I  would  like  to  have  the 
privilege  of  asking  a  question  of  Mr.  Sales.    Mr^ale^  have  you  any  objection? 
Mr.  Sales:  No,  I  have  not.  ^^i 

Witness:  In  1915,  was  the  crop  of  1915  a  profit, 
farmer?  I 

^Ir.  Sales:  It  was  profitable  for  me. 

Witness:  Well,  would  you  go  this  far,  and  say  that  it  was  a  profita], 
crop  on  the  average  all  through  for  the  farmer,  who  conducted  his  business  on  a 
imsonable  basis. 

^j^  Mr.  Sales:  It  was  a  very  profitable  crop  to  some  men.  There  were  some 
men  who  were  unable  to  ship  out  their  crop  during  1915  on  account  of  the 
C.N.K  noT  being  able  to  handle  it,  and  it  was  shipped  out  in  1916,  and  the 
price  was  more  than  double  what  it  was  in  1916.  I  think  on  tli^whole  I  would_ 
say  that  the  crop  was  a  profitable  one  in  1915.  vH^       i  _ 

Witness:  We  have  had  this  remarkable  experience,  Mr.  Chairman,  ti 
our  arrears  of  interest  jumped  up  very  sharply  in  1916  as  compared  with  19iT, 
and  1915,  for  some  reason  that  we  have  not  been  able  to  satisfy  oursely^upon. 

By  the  Chairman:  ■ 

Q.  What  do  you  think  it  was?  I  will  give  you  my  guess  of  what  it  might 
be  —A.  I  do  not  know  whether  our  Western  organizations  were  lax  in  making 
collections.  We  did  not  get  the  money  and  it  was  spent  in  some  other  way. 
From  1916  on,  there  has  been  a  gradual  increase  in  arrears.  The  amount  that 
we  had  out  on  mortgage  loan  was  also  increased.  I  might  say  that  during 
the  time  that  the  government  put  on  their  big  Victory  campaigns,  they  made 
a  demand  on  fife  insurance  companies,  and  practically  insisted  that  all  life 
insurance  companies  had  to  subscribe  for  a  certain  amount  of  Victory  Bonds 
with  the  result  that  for  two  or  three  years  we  practically  withdrew  from  th- 
mortgage  field,  so  for  a  period  there,  our  mortgage  loans  did  not  go  up     But' 
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since  the  war  is  over,  in  1920,  1921,  and  1922,  -^^e  have  again  carried  on  a  very 
'  aggressive  mortgage  loaning  campaign,  especially  in  the  West.  Up  to  1919  we  "^^ 
only  had  two  loan  agencies  in  the  West,  one  in  Winnipeg  and  one  in  Regina. 
In  the  fall  of  1919,  as  a  result  of  investigationis  made  by  our  general  manager 
and  myself,  we  divided  Saskatchewan  in  two  and  opened  up  a  loan  organiza- 
tion in  Saskatoon,  and  then  in  1920  we  opened  up  in  Alberta  again.  But  in 
1916  our  arrears  in  the  Province  of  Manitoba  were  $135,667.;  in  the  Province 
of  ^Saskatchewan,  $83,120;  in  Alberta,  |23,000.  In  1917,  our  arrears  in  Mani- 
toba were  $109,878;  in  Saskatchewan,  $66,687;  in  Alberta,  $12,096.     In  1918,  ■« 

in  Manitoba,  our  arrears  were  $106,647;  in  Saskatchewan,  $91,968;  in  Alberta, 
$24,922.     In   1920,   our   arrears   in  Manitoba   were   $119,296;    Saskatchewan^^j^^ 
$123,380;  in  Alberta,  $17,448.    In  1921,  that  is  the  year  when  the  heavy  deflati&n 
struck  the  Western  farmer,  our  arrears  jumped  up.     In  Manitoba  they  were] 
$189,476;  Saskatchewan,  $201,965;  in  Alberta,  $16,602.    At  the  end  of  1922,  our  — 
''laortgage  interest  arrears  in  Manitoba  jumped  up  to  $243,936;  in  Saskatchewan, 
^244^34;  in  Alberta,  $26,257.  ^    ^^  "- 

►  '  y.  Just  so  that  we  may  have  the  real  setting  of  those  figures,  can  you  tell 
us  what  these  arrears  represent  of  the  total  interest  receipts? — A.  Well  now,  j 
let  lis  see,!  might  have  something  here. 

Q.  You  see  what  I  want.    I  want  to  get  an  idea,  if  every  cent  had  b^n    

paid,  you  would  have  got  so  much? — ^A.  Yes.  |  J 

f^".  And  you  only  got  so  much.    What  is  the  percentage? 

By  Mr.  Caldwell: 

Q.  How  much  was  due,  and  how  much  was  paid? — ^A.  I  have  something 
here  that  I  think  will  be  illuminating  along  those  lines.    I  have  here  a  state-  ""   '^ 

ment  of  the  City  of  Winnipeg,  showing  that  on  the  31st  of  December,  1922,  our    

principal  in  mortagage  loans,  in  the  City  of  Winnipeg,  amounted  to  $2,226,226.  ^^ 
If  you  are  not  going  to  be  wearied  with  figures, —  ..^^h^b      ^^1 


By  the  Chairman: 
Q.  That  will  be  interesting,  keep  on. — A.  Our  arrears    on    the    31st  of 

December,  1921,  in  the  City  of  Winnipeg,  were  $23,432.11.    The  new  interest    

charge  on  the  City  of  Winnipeg  loans  was  $168,^31,  which  amount,  with  the    

total  interest  charges  for  1922,  that  were  carried  over  from  the  31st  of 
Djeember,.  1921,  amounted  to  $191,607.74.  We  collected  during  1922,  in  the 
T!ity  of  Winnipeg,  interest,  $169,407,  leaving  the  arrears  on  our  city  loans,  at 
the  end  of  1922,  $22,200.74.  In  order  to  bring  my  figures  down,  I  might  say 
that  this  statement  was  prepared  as  of  the  first  of  April,  1923,  so  that  from  the 
first  of  January,  1923,  to  the  first  of  April,  1923,  we  have  received  in  addition 
to  that  amount,  $6,046  on  arrears  of  interest  due  for  1922,  which  leaves  the 
total  interest  outstanding  in  the  City  of  Winnipeg,  on  the  1st  of  April,  1923,  . 
$16,210,  or  it  represents  -73  of  1  per  cent  on  the  total  amount  that  we  have  " 
loaned  out. 

I 

By  the  Chairman: 
^Q.  What  is  the  total  amount  that  you  loaned  out? — ^A.  In  the  City  of 
Jmipeg,  the  interest  arrears  on  the  first  of  .April,  1923,  represented  -73  of  1 
ptr  cent  on  the  principal,  $226,000.    ,—'*'        — 

By  Mr.  Munro: 

_  Q.  Do_you  collect  interest  on  this  back  interest?— A.  Certainly.  That  is 
simply  chaTrged  to  the  mortgage,  and  after  the  due  date,  we  charge  interest  on 
interest. 


r 
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w  By  Mr.  Gardiner: 

Q.  What  interest  do  you  charge?— A.  The  same  & ^  „ 

might  say  that  in  the  City  of  V/innipeg  we  have  279  loans.  Thirty-seven  of 
those  279  are  in  arrears,  but  this  is  scarcely  a  fair  statement,  because  I  find  a  _ 
foot  note  that  eleven  of  those  loans  are  in  arrears  to  th'e  extent  of  less  than  one 
dollar  on  the  loan.  The  clerk  who  prepared  this  took  my  instructiofls  literally, 
and  then  he  told  me  about  this,  and  I  said,  "You  had  fetter  make  this  foot 
note/'  so  that  we  actually  only  had  twenty-six  loans  in  arrears,  in  the  City 
of  Winnipeg.  Now,  we  go  to  the  Manitoba  farms.  We  have  777  farm  loans  ^ 
in  the  Province  of  Manitoba,  representing  $2,948,704  principal.  On  the  31st 
of  December,  1921,  there  was  interest  arrears  at  that  date,  $166,044.86.     The 

interest  charged  during  1922  was  $228,882.50,  making  a  total  amount  of  inter- 
est due  as  at  the  end  of  1922,  when  you  include  tlae  arrears  that  hung  over 

^from  1921,  $394,927.36.  We  collected  in  1922  of  that  amount,  $173,247.15, 
leaving  the  arrears  of  interest  on  those  777  farm  loans  on  the  31st  of  December, 
192'2,  $221,680.23.  We  have,  however,  since  the"  first  of  the  year,  from  the  first 
of  January,  1923,  to  the  1st  of  April,  1923,  collected  of  those  arrears  $36,946.31^, 
so  that  as  at  the  first  of  April,  our  interest  arrears  were  $184^723^92,  repre- 
senting 6.26  per  cent  on  the  principal  amount  of  $2,948,704. 

By  the  Chairman:  **^   ^*" 

Q.  Now,  Mr.  Bowman,  you  will  tell  me  whether  the  way  the^  figure. 
_strike  me  is  correct.  I  would  argue  in  my  mind  after  this  fashion.  When  you 
lay  that  the  Mutual  Life  of  Canada  is  equally  careful  in  the  loans  that  they 
make  in  country  and  city,  they  have  loaned  approximately  the  same  amount  of 
money  in  the  city  as  in  the  country;  their  arrears  in  one  case  amount  to  three- 
quarters  of  1  per  cent,  and  in  the  country  their  arrears  amount  to  6^  per  cffl3%— 
A.  Yes.  ^  ^>  ^     ^ 

Q.  So  that  shows  that  if  these  figures  are  indicative  of  th?prosperity,  or 
want  of  prosperity,  in  towns  as  compared  with  the  country,  that  the  country 
is  going  through  a  very  much  more  severe  commercial  business  crisis  than  is 
the  city. — A.  Absolutely.  There  is  no  question  about  that.  Any  student  who 
has  made  any  study  knows  that  is  the  fact. 

Q.  We  do  have  people  come  before  us — not  very  often — and  make  out  that 
it  is  really  the  farmers'  own  fault,  and  I  take  it  that  in  Manitoba  the  man 
in  the  city  is  just  as  smart,  but  no  smarter,  is  just  as  honest,  but  no  more  hon- 
est, and  is  just  as  hard  a  worker,  as  the  man  in  the  country."^ 

By  Mr.  MacKay: 

Q.  What  is  the  nature  of  the  loans? — A.  In  the  country,  they  are  all 
farms,  outside  of  the  city  of  Winnipeg,  and  Province  of  Manitoba.  Every  loan 
outside  of  the  city  is  a  farm  loan. 

Q.  How  many  loans  have  you  out  in  the  country? — A.  As  at  the  first  of 
April  we  had  777  farm  loans.  ^ 

By  Mr.  Sales: 
Q.  What  is  the  character  of  your  loans  in  Winnipeg? — A.  In  Winnipeg  we 
have  loans  on  business  properties,  and  a  great  many  house  loans.    We  special- 
ize on  house  loans  in  Winnipeg,  and  I  would  say  that  in  number  90  per  cent 
of  the  279  loans  in  the  City  of  Winnipeg  are  represented  by  house  loans. 

By  the  Chairman:  ,    ^^   _^ 

f        Q.  About  how  much  per  house? — A.  Oh,  well, —  "^ 

Q.  What  is  your  average? — A.  It  is  very  difiicult,  speaking  from  memory, 

but  we  have  house  loans  in  Winnipeg  as  low  as  $2,500.  Speaking  from  memory, 
I  think  the  highest  loan  is  $15,000. 
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By  Mr.  Sales:      i 

Q.  You  have  279  loans,  but  your  total  is — ? — A.  We  have  some  very  large 

_  business  loans.    I  have  one  in  mind  of  $350,000,  which  is  one  of  the  279,  and 

which  represents  about  14  per  cent  of  the  total  amount  we  have  loaned  in  the 

City  of  Winnipeg. 

By  the  Chairman:  ^^ 

Q.  What  interest  do  you  get  in  the  city? — ^A.  Our  interest  rate  in  the  city 
has  ])een  the  same  as  to  the  f a'rmer. 

Q.  Eight  per  cent  ? — A.  Yes.  When  we  charged  the  farmers  7  per  cent 
before  the  war,  we  charged  7  per  cent  in  the  city. 

■  Q.  So  there  is  no  distinction? — A.  No.  I  might  say  that  as  far  as  the 
interest  rate  is  concerned,  the  only  province  in  the  West  where  the  interest  rate 
was  chafed  was  Manitoba.  The  interest  rate  we  are  charging  to-day  in  Sas- 
katchewan and  Alberta  is  exactly  the  same  as  before  the  War. 

'  "^By  Mr.  Sales:    "  ^  -  * 

t  Excepting  the  S|-per  cent.    What  happened  to     your     official     whd 
t  that  in? — A.  He  is  still  on  the  joJD.  ' 

Q.  You  did  not  even  discipline  him?— A.  No,  I  do  not  think  we  did. 

_^By  Mr.  Milne: 
^Did  you  thank  him? — ^A.  No,  we  did  not  even  thank  him. 

By  Mr.  Sales: 

Q.  He  got  a  raise  in  wages? — ^A.  No,  he  was  the  only  one  of  the  loan 
managers  who  did  not  get  a  raise  in  salary  last  January. 

Q.  As  regards  these  loans,  or  outstanding  interest  at  the  end  of  the  year, 
did  you  find  that  it  happens  that  the  farmer  is  holding  back  his  wheat? — ^A., 
Yes.  From  the  first  of  January  to  the  first  of  April,  1923,  we  collected  from 
the  Manitoba  loans,  $29,646,  and  we  will  keep  on  collecting  for  a  few  months." 
T\Tienever  a  farmer  comes  to  us  and  says,  "I  would  prefer  to  hold  my  wheat,'* 
we  do  not  press  him.  There  are  some  other  phases.  I  hope  a  little  later  on 
mmebody  will  ask  me  the  question  as  to  how  we  treat  our  farmers,  as  to 
whether  we  foreclose  them. 

Q.  HSve  you  in  your  agreement  a  clause  which  makes  the  farmer  your 
tenant?— A.  In  our  mortgage,  no. 

Q.  You  do  not  enforce  it? — A.  We  will  finish  this  statement.  We  have 
a  portion  in  Saskatchewan,  southeastern  Saskatchewan,  separate  because  it  is 
handled  in  our  Winnipeg  office.  When  we  started  lending  in  Winnipeg  we 
next  moved  into  Saskatchewan  on  account  of  the  railway  facilities.  There 
are  two  districts  in  the  Winnipeg  office. 

^     By  the  Chairman: 
Q.  That  is  the  electoral  district  of  Assiniboia? — A.  I  do  not  know  any- 
thing about  the  electoral  division.    I  might  say  that  the  majority  of  these 
loans  were  made  many  years  ago.    Many  of  them  are  old  loans.    We  have 
140  loans  in  the  southeastern  part  of  Saskatchewan,  representing  a  principal 
investment  of  at  the  31st  of  December,"  1922,  of  $407,471.    The  arrears  at  the- 
31st  of  December,  1922,  were  $51,697.    The  new  interest  charge  during  1922 
was  134,204.    The  total  interest  charged,  including  the  arrears  of  the  year 
"previous  amount  to  $85,901.    We  only  collected  during  1922,  $21,474,  making^ 
.arrears  at  thie  31st  of  December,  1922,  $64,426.    We  have  since  the  first  of" 
77^nuary  collected  an  amount  of  $8,388,  leaving  the  interest  arrears  outstand- 
mm  on  those  140  loans  at  the  first  of  April,  $56,038,  representing  Mr.  Chair- 
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^c«^,  ^^  .^  j^^— -at  on  the  principal  investment.  That  is  the  poorest  ex- 
pel ience  we  n^^had.  Now,  we  come  to  Saskatchewan.  In  the  Regina 
agency,  we  have  1,084  loans,  and  here  we  have  a  few  loans  in  the  city  of 
Regina.  We  have  a  few  loans  in  Moose  Jaw,  and  we  have  here  the  farm 
loans  separated.  We  have  1,084  loans  in  our  Regina  agency,  representing 
a  princi'puT  of:  $3,350,446.  Our  arrears  on  the  31st  of  December,  1921,  were 
$106,617.  The  new  interest  charge  in  1922  was  $250,707,  making  the  total 
interest  charges  -for  1922,  including  the  arrears  carried  over  from  the  previous 
year,  $377,224.  Of  that  amount  we  collected  during  1922,  $232,725,  leaving 
the  arrears  as  of  the  31st  of  December,  1922,  $124,498,  but  of  that  amounf, 

. since  the  first  of  January  up  to  the  first  of  April,  we  have  collected  $37,446, 

leaving  the  net  interest  arrears  at  the  first  of  April,  $87,052,  representing  2-60 
per  cent  of  the,  principal  amount,  and  of  those  loans  in  the  Regina  office,  of  the 
1,084  there  are  284  in  arrears.    That  really  should  be  237,  because  some  of  them 
are  less  than  a  dollar.    Less  than  25  per  cent  of  our  total  loans  in  Central 
Saskatchewan  are  in  arrears.    Then  we  come  to  Saskatoon  office,  which  was 
opened  in  1919,  and  at  which  time  a  portion  of  the  Regina  loans  were  trans- 
ferred.   We  have  loans  in  that  territory  that  were  sent  to  the  Saskatoon  office. 
There  we  have  693  loans,  of  which  692  were  in  the  Province  of  Saskatchewan, 
and  one  single  loan  just  over  the  Albertan  boundary.    The  principal  invested 
in    those  693  loans  is  $1,843,872.    The  arrears  on  these  loans  as  of  the  31st 
of  December,  1921,  were  $44,041;  the  interest  charged  during  the  year  1922, 
$105,711,  makingthe  total  interest  charges  during  the  year  $150,116.    Of  that 
amount,  we  collected  in  1922  $94,043,   leaving  the  total   arrears   as   of  the 
the  31st  of  December,   1922,   $56,073.     Of  that   amount,  we  have   collected 
since  the  first  of  the  year  up  to  the  first  of  April  $11,443,  leaving  the  out- 
standing arrears  as  at  the  1st  of    April,     $44,630,     representing     2-42     per 
cent    of    the    principal    amount.      We    now     come    to    the    Province    of  , 
Alberta.    We  have  447  loans  there.    Here  again  we  have  a  few  loans  in  Cal- 
gary  and  we  have  a  few  loans  in  Edmonton,  but  the  great  majority  of  them  are 
farm  loans.    The  principal  amount  is  $1,354,057.    The  arrears  as  of  the  31st 
of  December,  1921,  were  $16,201;  interest  charged  during  the  year  1922  was 
$67,062,  the  total  interest  during^  the  year  1922,   including  arrears,   $83,263. 
The  amount  collected  during  1922  was  $57,672,  leaving  the  arrears  as' of  the 
31st  December,  1922,  $25,591,  of  which  $3,854  has  been  collected  since  the  1st 
of  January,  leaving  the  total    outstanding  interest  in  the  territory  of  Alberta 
$21,737,  or  1-61  per  cent  on  the  principal  amount. 

^'  By  the  Chairman: 

Q.  Just  a  question  I  would  like  to  ask  here.    How  do  these  percentages    ' 
compare  with  the  percentage,  taking  a  period  which  would  end  five  years 
back,  say? — A.  It  is  higher  now.  ^.    tk-  jj 

j       Q.  Considerably  higher?— A.  Appreciably  higher,  yes,  I  would  say. 

Q.  Because  you  see,  talking  about  the  2  per  cent,  a  little  over  2  per  cent 
on  the  capital,  that  does  not  look  much  when  you  think  of  it  as  compared  with 
the  capital,  but  then  the  interest  is  8  per  cent,  so  that  means  about  25  per 
cent?— A.  It  becomes  more  serious,  Mr.  Chairman.  Probably  I  should  have 
given_  you— I  started  off  by  giving  you  the  number  of  loans  in  the  Citv  oil 
Winnipeg  m  arrears  I  will  just  go  over  that  again.  The  $16,210  of  interest  " 
arrears  is  confined  to  37  loans.  On  the  farm  loans  in  Manitoba  the  intere* 
arrears  of  $184,733  is  confined  to  346  farm  loans  out  of  777  wMch  is  M  I  " 
per  cent  of  our  total  farm  loans  in  the  Province  of  Manitoba  'in 
arrears.  In  the  southeastern  part  of  Saskatchewan,  which  is  confined 
*°  ..?'^  ^'*®'-^''    ^''*'''^'    ^^'^^'^    "^^^^    y°"    §^t    f^rtl^er  west  they   had 
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in  fact  they  had  a  .bumper  cro 


better  crops  last  year  than  in  th 

— of  these  140  loans  in  that  part  ui  uaoji-auuiicwsvij.,  wiicic  vi.i.^  vKjvai.  ajuLocicou 
arrears  was  $56,038.91  of  t-hem  are  in  arrears,  representing  65  per  cent  of  the 
total  numbeFof  loans.  When  you  come  to  Regina,  in  Saskatchewan,  there  are 
248  loans 'in  arrears,  although  that  should  only  be  237,  because  11  are  under 
il,  but  248  are  arrears,  making_a  percentage  of  22-88.  At  Saskatoon,  where 
l^e  have  693  loans;  there  are  148  in  arrears,  representing  21-24  per  cent  of  our 
loans  there.  We  come  to  Alberta,  where  we  have  447  loans,  60  of  them  beinpf 
In  s^r^pnrs,  representingl3s42  per  cent  of  our  loans  in  arrears  there.  i 

*      By  Mr.  SaMF'*  t  ^ 

» ^,  _Q.  Now,  Mr.  Bowman,  just  to  show  that  we  are  not  interested  in  the 
^  i  alone  T  would  like  you  to  give  us  the  Ontario  figures. — ^A.  I  have  not  any 
xjLgures  for  Ontario;  our  farm  loans  in  Ontario  have  dwindled  to  such  a  point 
that  we  have  less  than  $3,000,000  invested  in  Ontario  farm  loans.  Many  years 
ago — the  company  is  now  53  years  old,  but  before  I  became  actively  interested 
in  it,  except  as  far  as  I  was  a  youngster,  the  son  of  the  first  President  of  the 
jcompany— I  only  became  actively  interested  in  recent  years,  but  many  years 
ago,  say  30  or  40  years  ago,  the  Mutual  Life  had  many  loans  in  Ontario,  but 
there  has  been  such  a  poor  demand  for  mortgage  loans  from  the  farmers  of 
Ontario  tliat  it  has  dropped  off.  The  organization  expenses  were  too  heavy 
for  one  reason,  and  I  think  another  reason  was  that  the  interest  rate  was  so 
much  lower  than  the  rate  they  could  get  in  the  west  at  that  time,  it  has  not  paid 
ua  to  SCO  after  the  Ontario  farmers,   ftj 

By  the  Chairman: 

Q.  Any  loans  you  do  make  are  at  what  rate? — ^A.  We  have  made  a  few  in 
eoent  yPjar^,  some  in  1921,  at  7  per  cent;  we  have  made — just  speaking  from 
'memory,  I  can  only  speak  of  one  farm  loan  we  have  made  so  far  in  1922,  and 
that  was  at  6^  per  cent.  ,  "jjk 

%  By%ir.  Gardiner:  *• 

Q.  Why  the  difference  in  the  rate,  Mr.  Bowman,  between  6i  per  cent  in 
Ontario  and  8  per  cent  or  S^^  per  cent  in  the  west.  Is  the  security  not  just  aS? 
good  in  the  west? — A.  One  reason  is,  the  cost  of  administration  is  a  great  deal 
more.  It  costs  a  great  deal  more  to  handle  oixr  western  loans  than  our  Ontario 
loans.  The  cost  of  administration  is  practically  nil  in  Ontario  for  this  reason, 
that  they  are  handled  direct  from  the  Head  Office.  We  pay  a  commission  on 
the  Ontario  loans,  of  course,  just  the  same  as  we  do  to  the  loan  agents  in  the 
west  who  send  them  in,  but  besides  our  Head  Office  organization,  we  have  to 
maintain  quite  an  expensive  staff  in  the  west,  loan  managers  and  inspectorip 
and  the  cost  of  administration  is  greater,  and  by  the  time  you  deduct  the  net 
that  comes  to  the  Mutual  Life,  the  difference  between  the  Ontario  loan  and 
the  western  loan  is  very  much  diminished.  It  costs  us  all  the  way  from — I  am 
speaking  from  memory,  I  am  sorry  I  have  not  the  figures — it  costs  us  all  the  way 
from  -90  of  1  per  cent  to  li  per  cent  to  administer  our  western  loans  through 
our  western  organizations.       A 

By  the  Chairman:  I 

Q.  What  do  you  say? — A.  It  costs  us  anywhere  from  j^  of  1  per  cent 
Iz  per  cent  to  administer  our  western  loans.  ■! 

Q.  Including  the  commission  for  the  placing  of  it? — ^A.  I  am  not  just  qui-f;u 
clear  on  that.  I  think  probably  the  commissions  are  included,  because 
when  we  work  out  these  figures  we  figure  the  net  return  of  the  interest'  rate  to 
us,  so  necessarily  the  commission  must  be  included. 
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Q.  Because  the  commission  would  be  spread  over  quite  a  term? — A.  Yes,' 
)ut  we  pay  the  same  commission  in  the  east.  .h i,       ^ 

By  Mr.  Sales: 

Q.  What  is  the  net  return  to  you  on  your  western  buSness? — ^A.  I  have 
not  that!  Mr.  Sales.    I  would  say  that  our  average  rate,  say  at  8  per  cent,  is  less 
than  7  per  cent,  somewhere  between  6-80  per  cent  and  probably  6-85  per  cent- 
somewhere  around  there,  probably. 

Q.  Now,  what  about  the  foreclosures;  how  many  have  you  had  in  Sg 
katchewan,  for  instance? — ^A.  Very  few.  We  have  so  few  that  when  I  made 
my  first  trip  to  the  west  in  1919,  we  were  discussing  the  lawyers'  fees.  The 
lawyers  were  on  strike  and  wanted  to  raise  the  fee  which  the  borrower  paid  and 
they  said  that  one  of  the  reasons  they  wanted  more  money  was  that  we  did 
not  foreclose  on  anything.  They  said  the  lawyers  of  other  companies  made 
Jmtlot  of  money  from  foreclosures,  but  they  did  not.  We  have  had  many  years,'- 
in  fact,  when  we  have  not  had  a  single  western  foreclosure.  j§ 

By  Mr.  Sales:  ^  ,   ' 

Q.  What  is  the  cost  to  the  farmer  of  placing  a  loan  with  you? — A.  The 
only  cost  he  has  to  pay  is  the  solicitor's  charges.  The  only  chaxges  I'h.'vtiiare 
made  on  him  are  the  solicitor's  charges.  f 

Q.  I  would  like  to  place  it  on  record,  because  people  think  they  are^^^iell 
not  exactly  swindled,  but  charged  too  much? — A.  I  have  that  here,  Mr.  8ales. 
I  have  been  very  much  interested  in  the  proceedings  here.    I  receive,  day  IM' 
day,  a 'copy  of  the  proceedings,  and  follow  them  closely,  and  for  that  rea^o 
I  thought  I  had  better  bring  some  figures.    Here  are  the  actual  figures  taken 
from  our  records.    Here  is  Winnipeg,  on  a  $1,000  loan;  for  preparing  mortgage,  - 
$10;  fee  for  clearing  title,  $5;  disbursements,  $4.75,  which  makes  a  total  charge 
of  $19.75  to  the  borrower.    On  a  $2,000  loan,  it  is;  fee  for  mortgage  $14;  fee 
for  clearing  title  $12.    That  fee  fluctuates  very  much,  each  case  stands  on  its 
own  bottom.    They  may  get  land  where  the  title  is  so  clear  there  is  very  little 
work  to  do,  but  a  great  many  of  these  western  lands,  when  the  lawyers  find 
there  have  been  caveats  filed,  there  are  a  lot  of  documents  to  be  made  out  in 
order  to  make  the  title  absolutely  clear,  and  that  costs  more  money.    In  this  ^ 
particular  case,  the  fee  for  preparing  the  mortgage  was  $14;  for  clearing  title 
$12,  and  disbursements  $14.65. 

Q.  Making  a  total  of— ?— A.  A  total  of  $40.65.  You  will  notice  there 
that  the  disbursements,  for  some  reason  or  other,  are  higher  than  in  the  other 
case. 

Q.  That  is  an  extra  2  per  cent  on  the  $2,000.— A.  These  were  disbursements 
caused  owing  to  the  condition  in  which  the  title  was. 

Q.  Now,  Regina?— A.  Here  is  Regina.  Probably  it  would  be  more 
intelligent  if  I  went  right  across  the  list  and  took  each  agency  for  the  same 
amount.  I  gave  figures  for  Winnipeg.  Here  is  a  $1,000  loan  in  Regina.  Fee 
for  preparmg  mortgage,  $7.50;  fee  for  clearing  title,  $9:,  disbursements,  $7  35 
Total  cost  $23.85.  r    -  iti^     ..  ,«-... 

Q.  For  $1,000?— A.  For  $1,000. 

By  Mr.  Gardiner: 

Q.  Is  that  a  farm  loan?— A.  These  are  all  farm  loans.    Here  is  Saskatoon, 
and  I  might  say  they  were  just  picked  out  at  random.    I  told  my  supervisor  of 
this  department  that  I  wanted  these  figures,  and  he  went  out  and  got  them 
but  it  is  just  a  kind  of  hit  and  miss  record.  ' 
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By  the  Chairman:  ^ 
Q.  I  suppose  your  company,  as  well  as  other  individuals,  has  to  pay  a  tariff 
which  is  estat)lished  pj  the  Bar  Association,  or  by  law?— A.  We  have  no  option, 
we  cannot  help  ourselves^  These  lawyers  simply  say  this  iswhat  you  haveto 

—  pay.  - '   mjmj       m        ii  •  ■       t— 

^  Q.  Another  instanc^^^^ombine? — ^A.  I  do  not  know  whether  it  is  a 

combine  or  what  it  is,  but  we  have  been  fighting  our  western  solicitors  for  the 
last  three  years. 

Here  is  a  case  in  Saskatoon,  of  a  $1,000  loan.    The  fee  for  preparing  mort- 
"^    gage,  $7.50;   fee  for  clearing  title  $16;   this  was  quite  a   complicated   cas§| 
evidently,  ^because  the  disbursements  were  $21.93.    Here  is  a  case  of — .         J 
Q.  Just  give  me  that  again? — A.  The  total  of  this  one  was  $45.43.        wM 
Q.  On  a  1,000  loan?— A.  On  a  $1,000  loan.  ^ 

■  By  the  Chairman: 

W  JQ,.  How  much  was  that,  on  a  $1,000  loan?— A.  $45.43.  This  was  a  case 
where  the  title  was  in  very  .bad  shape,  because  they  had  to  pay  out  $23.95  of 
hard  cash  in  disbursements. 

The  Chaieman:    You  will  find,  taking  it  on  the  whole,  their  charges  are 
very  rejisonable.      P    ^^ 
By  Mr.  Gardiner: 

Q.  How  about  the  fee  for  valuing  the  land? — A.  No,  this  does  not  include 
that,  this  is  what  the  lawyer  grabs  off.  This  is  the  solicitor's  charges.  Our 
fcspections  are  all  made  by  our  o-wm  salaried  man. 

Q.  Are  there  any  charges  for  that? — ^A.  We  have  no  fixed  rule;  sometimes 
^__    we  charge,  just  as  the  inspector  reports.    It  depends  on  the  length  of  time  and 
the  expenses  they  were  put  to,  and  it  runs  from  $5  to  $7. 

Q.  That  would  be  added  to  these  totals  you  have  given  us? — ^A.  Yes.  _ 

By  Mr.  Sales: 
2  Q.  That  is  all  right  about  the  initial  outlay.     What  about  the  renewals? 

A.  The  renewals  in  our  company  do  not  cost  the  farmer  a  nickle. 

Q.  You  "said  some  of  these  loans  were  very,  very  old  loans? — A.  Yes. 
Q.  And  does  it  not  appear  to  you  very  remarkable  that  a  hardworking 
farmer  cannot  write  off  a  $1,000  loan  in  twenty  years? — ^A.  I  did  not  say  some 
of  these  old  loans  were  $1,000  loans;  we  have  farm  loans  that  old,  but  we  have 
farm  loans  in  the  west  running  from  $1,000  to  $10,000,  from  $12,000  to  $15,000 
and  up  to  J20jt000  in  some  cases.    Unfortunately,  we  have  some  of  these  bi"- 

loans,        m 

By  Mr.  Milne:  I 

Q.  Is  there  some  charge  in  discharging  the  mortgage  after  it  has  been  paid 
off? — ^A.  I  think,  as  far  as  the  west  is  concerned,  I  think  the  solicitors  prepare 
discharges  in  the  west  when  the  mortgage  is  paid  off,  and  there  is — speaking 
from  memory — a  charge,  although  I  r^|i^^ 
$2.    I  am  not  sure  of  that,  and  I  do  no^wSBi  to  put  myself  on  recerd  as  saying 

rilhat  definitely.                                               «_ 
Q.  About  $2? — ^A.  Yes,  but  as  far  as  the  renewal  papers  are  concerned,-^!^ 
nil  our  mortgages  are  taken  'for  five  years,  but  we  prefer  to  have  them  run  orH^ 
and  on  and  every  five  years  there  is  a  renewal,  but  there  is  no  charge  made  for  it. 
These  reffewals  are  prepared  by  ourselvs,  _by  our  own  salaried  officials,   anci^™ 
.  there  is  no  charge  made.  .,    _ 
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By  Mr.  Sales:  ' 

Q.  You  want  a  three  months'  bonus  when  a  man  is  prepared  to  pay  his 
loan  off? — ^A.  Sometimes  v/e  exact  it.  and  sometimes  not;  it  depends  on  whether 
or  not  the  loan  has  been  running  for  sufl&cient  time  to  absorb  the  commission 
charges.  Supposing  we  arrange  a  loan  to-day,  and  in  three  years  the  farmer 
wants  to  pay  it  back.  We  have  already  paid  one  per  cent  commission,  which 
amounts  to  ■§■  of  'l  per  cent  per  annum.  There  has  been  f  of  that  commission 
offset  through  the  interest  which  we  have  received;  therefore  we  have  in  some 
manner  to  get  back  |  of  that  commission.  But  we  have  no  arbitrary  rule.  If 
the  conditions  are  such  that  we  think  the  farmer  is  entitled  to  pay  his  mortgage 
off  without  any  Jbonus,  he  does  not  pay  any  bonus. 

Q.  Has  your  company  ever   considered   adopting  the   amortization  plan^ 
Mr.  Bowman? — A.  No,  I  cannot  say  that  we  have;  in  fact,  we  have  not.  ■  ,^f 

_Q.  Do  you  not  think  it  would  be  an  advantage  to  both  parties? — A.  W^^ 
it  might  be,  Mr.  Sales,  I  think  that  is  a  matter  for  very  frank  and  open  con- 
sideration and  discussion. 

Q.  In  this  respect,  that  the  new  man  going  on  finds  a  five  year  term  mort- 
gage due  in  his  first  year.  -=^A.  Well,  of  course,  the  five-year  mortgage  does 
not,  after  all,  mean  anything.  You  take,  even  the  ordinary  loan  companies 
who  lend  their  money  out  simply  for  the  purpose  of  making  profit  on  it  for 
their  shareholders,  borrowing  money  in  the  Old  Country,  and  borrowing  money 
on  debentures  at  a  low  rate,  and  investing  it  out  in  the  west  in  order  to  make 
profit.  Even  in  those  cases  a  five-year  loan  does  not  mean  that  it  is  a  five- 
year  loan  from  the  standpoint  of  the  life  insurance  company.  When  they  oncC 
-invest  their  funds,  because  the  life  insurance  business  is  an  entirely  different 
busness  from  the  loan  company's  business — ^when  we  get  our  funds  invested, 
piPWant  to  keep  them  out,  so  that  a  five-year  loan  to  us  does  not  mean  any- 
thing. I  "1'  1 
By  Mr.  Sales: 

Q.  The  amortization  plan  should  be  a  better  one  for  you. — A.  I  think 
there  is  a  great  deal  of  force  in  your  argument,  Mr.  Sales,  not  so  much  from 
the  standpoint  of  the  company,  probably,  but  it  is  a  matter  that  I  have  no& 
considered,  and  therefore  I  am  simply  answering  questions  offhand  on  matters 
that  I  have  not  considered.  But  I  can  see  where  it  would  be  an  advantage,  and 
there  is  an  advantage  to  the  farmer.  If  the  farmer  is  carrying  on,  on  a  sound 
economic  basis,  and  is  careful  with  his  funds,  he  has  a  definite  obligation 
staring  him  in  the  face  every  twelve  months.  He  makes  a  definite  effort  to 
meet  that  pajinment,  and  he  makes  it,  and  under  the  amortization  plan  he  has 
wiped  out  his  interest,  and  part  of  his  capital  indebtedness. 

By  the  Chairman: 

Q.  Very  much  in  the  same  way  that  a  man  is  paying  for  his  twenty-year 
life  policy? — ^A.  Yes. 

By  Mr.  Sales: 

Q.  Have  you  had_to  pay  the  taxes  for  many  of  your  mortgagees? — ^A.  Yes, 
we  paid  out  enormous  amoimts  of  money. 

Q.  In  Saskatchewan?— A.  Yes,  and  in  Manitoba.  Manitoba  has  been  the 
worst  offender  in  the  last  six  months. 

Q.  Have  you  any  idea  of  the  amount,  Mr.  Bowman?— A.  No,  I  overlooked 
that,  but  it  is  a  fairly  substantial  amount,  especially  in  Manitoba,  for  some 
unaccountable  reason.  We  have  not  been  able  to  fathom  yet  as  to  why  it 
should  be  so,  but  we  paid  relatively  a  larger  percentage  of  taxes  in  the  prov- 
ince of  Manitoba  than  we  have  in  Saskatchewan  or  Alberta.  | 
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Q.  So  you  see,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  Mr.  Hamilton's  statement  that  t, 

„kd  JDeen  reduced,  does  not  necessarily  mean  that  the  farmer  is  in  a  ,be . 

position? — A.  I  would  say  that  after  all  I  think  you  would  be  probably  sur- 
prised at  the  small  percentage  of  loans  in  the  West  upon  which  we  paid  the 
taxes.    If  you  desire  that  information,  I  would  be  ploased  to  send  it  to  you. 

By  the  Chairman:  " 

Q.  We  have  had  this  happen  to  us:  We  have  people  come  before  us  who 
present  a  very  pad  picture.  Then  we  have  others  who  present  pictures  not 
quite  so  sad,  and  if  we  can  get  definite  figures  over  a  wide  enough  area,  then 
vre  have  something  of  real  value  on  which  to  base  an  opinion.  Therefore,  I 
think  it  would  be  an  advantage  to  hav^  those  figures. — ^A.  What  would  you" 
like? 

Q.  If  you  would  give  us,  by  provinces,  the  amounts  of  money  which  yod. 
have  disbursed  on  account  of  the  mortgage  debtors,  to  keep  the  taxes'  paid 
on  the  properties. — ^A.  Of  course,  it,  after  all,  would  not  have  very  much  bear- 
ing for  this  reason:  take  this  last  six  months;  on  account  of  the  penalties  bein^' 
enforced  at  certain  periods,  and  10  per  cent  added,  some  time  in  March  we 
cleaned  up  tho^e  taxes  so  as  to  save  the  penalty  to  the  borrower,  and  then 
in  the  Fall  he  cleans  up  these  taxes — a  large  percentage  of  them.  That  will 
show  what  we  have  paid  in  1922,  and  coming  back  with  a  statement  on  the 
31st  of  December,  1923,  they  are  cleaned  up  and  paid  off. 

Q.  It  would  be  an  indication  to  us  that  the  mortgage  creditor  had  had  to 
come  to  the  assistance  of  the  debtor  .^-A.  All  right.  I  think  I  get  the  viewpoint 
of  the  Committee.  When  I  get  back  home,"  I  will  work  out  the  statement] 
clearly  and  fully  and  forward  it  to  you. 


;.  Give  us  the  I^HHr  of  quarters  of  land  involved. — ^A.  Y 

By  the  Chairman: 
Q.  I  know  from  personal  knowledge  that  there  is  an  additicMM  Mbalty  on 
the  1st  of  March  in  Manitoba. — ^A.  Tn6  only  request  we  have  had  smce  four 
years  from  the  West  was  from  Manitoba,  for  the  reason  that  on  a  certain  date 
in  March  there  was  going  to  be  an  additional  penalty.  We  have  had  no  such 
request  from  Alberta  or  Saskatchewan  since  four  years.  In  Saskatchewan  I 
think  we  do  most  of  our  tax  paying  in  November. 

By  Mf.  Bales: 

4^.    The  penalty  comes  due  on  the  1st  of  January? — A.  In  Saskatchewan, 
they  all  come  in  December.  tf{  i 

By  the  Chairman: 
Q.  There  was  a  suggestion  made  _by  the  Hon.  Mr.  Sinclair.  He  as£ed 
me  whether  you  had  indicated  the  method  you  pursued  in  making  these  loans, 
what  investigation  you  made,  and  to  what  extent  you  went  up  to. — ^A.  In  the 
first  place  the  maximum  that  we  will  loan  on  a  farm  is  50  per  cent  of  the 
valuation  made  by  our  own  inspector.  We  base  the  valuation  in  every  case 
lower  than  the  value  put  on  by  the  farmer,  and  as  a  matter  of  fact  we  have 
very,  very  few  cases  where  the  farmer  has  asked  us  to  lend  him  50  per  cent 
of  his  own  valuation. ^  Just  to  place  the  matter  frankly  before  you,  the  loan 
applications  come  to  our  different  ofiices.  For  Manitoba  and  Southeastern  Sas- 
katchewan we  have  a  loan  ofiice  in  the  city  of  Winnipeg,  and  our  loan  manager 
there  has  his  local  loan  agents  who  pick  up  the  loans  from  the  farmers.  There 
are  certain  districts  in  Manitoba  in  which  we  will  not  accept  a  loan  to-day, 
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where  we  have  a  great  many  loans  and  the  loans  are  in  arrears.  We  have  in 
'^anito|)a  and  Saskatchewan  and  Alberta,  as  a  result  of  investigations  and  ex- 
perience, defined  the  districts  in  which  v/e  will  loan.  Then  the  loan  applica- 
tions come  from  these  districts  from  our  local  loan  agents.  During  the  lastj 
two  years  over  50  per  cent  of  the  loan  applications  which  have  come  to  our 
local  offices  in  the  West  have  been  declined  by  our  local  Western  managers,. and 
have  never  been  sent  to  our  head  office.  In  the  Province,  of  Manitoba,  take  m 
the  southwestern  portion,  where  our  experience  has  been  a  poor  one,  we  hg|e 
stopped  lending.  Take  southeastern  Saskatchewan,  we  have  stopped  lendmg,- 
and  then  in  the  extreme  southwestern  portion  of  Saskatchewan,  west  of  Estevan, 
we  do  not  loan  there.  We  are  not  lending  as  freely  as  a  few  years  ago.  In 
Alberta  we  have  a  line  starting  at  Township  34.  We  start  about  Didsbury, 
right  up  through  to  north  of  Edmonton,  and  then  we  come  east  a  certain 
distance,  and  then  we  stop.  We  have  drawn  a  line  around  a  certain  district  in 
Alberta  that  we  loan  in.  ■ 

By  Mr.  Sales: 

Q.  You  like  Eastern  Saskatchewan  better  fMIT  Western  Saskatchewan  ?- 
A.  Yes. 

Q.  I  met  one  of  your  men,  and  he  told  me  you  liked  the  bush  country. — A. 
We  are  sweet  on  the^ush  country.  I 

By  the  Chairman: 

Q.  Your  idea  is  that  where  there  is  enough  water  w  ma 

possibly  there  will  be  enough  water  to  make  wheat  grow? — A.  Well,  that'blaek 
loam  is  very  good.  Then  the  loans  come  to  the  Head  Office.  The  investigation 
committee  deals  with  them  practically  the  day  they  come  through,  and  wc 
scan  them  very  carefully,  and  consider  the  reports  and  recommendations  of  our 
local  loan  men,  and  I  might  say  that  I  think  that  99  per  cent  of  the  loans  thaT 
are  sent  m  by  our  local  loan  managers  go  through  ultimately  in  the  form  in 
which  they  are  sent,  for  the  amount  and  the  conditions  which  are  attached  to 
them,  sent  in  by  our  Western  loan  manager. 

By  Mr.  Sales: 

Q.  l*am  surprised  that  you  do  not  lower  the  rate  of  interest  in  that  bush 
country  you  are  so  sweet  on.— A.  I  am  quite  frank,  and  I  admit,  Mr.  Sales— t  am 
speaking  personally  now,  not  as  the  Chairman  of  the  Executive  or  the  Chairman 
of  the  Investment  Committee,  but  personally— my  own  personal  views  are  that 
1  am  very  much  disappointed  that  mortgage  rates  have  not  been  lowered  in  this 
country  ]ust  the  same  as  commodity  rates.  I  am  disappointed  that  commodity 
rates  have  not  come  down,  but  that  is  a  matter  that  the  law  of  supply  and  demand 
seems  to  govern  The  law  of  supply  and  demand  to-day,  I  think  it  is  safe  to 
say,  shows  that  there  is,  wittun  reasonable  distance,  a  softening  of  interest  rates. 

Q.  I  suppose  you  realize  that  example  is  better  than  preceut?— A.  Yes 

Wp  'TJZ^f.  fJ'^^  *^''f  ^:'^^^  ^°?'  °^  °^^  P^°fi*'  b^t  f°^  our  Shareholders 
We  are  trustees  handling  what  I  consider  the  most  sacred  funds  n  the  world 
life  insurance  funds    and  we  must  invest  these  to  the  best  advantage       We 

fr;?!ffir5  1  W  ^T.T-'^'T'*^'  standpoint,  we  are  not  out  to  charge  all 
the  tiaffic  will  bear  That  is  not  our  policy,  and  that  idea  is  abhorrent  from  a 
life  insurance  standpoint.  In  connection  with  the  statement  you  have  rSSe 
I  will  make  this  prediction,  that  just  as  soon  as  the  West  gets  itseH  frZ  a 
farming  standpoint,  on  a  sounder  basis—  ^  ' 
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^By^Mr.  Sales:  M  ||^^K  1 

Q.  Economically? — A.  Verywell,  I  fHH^^  knoTs* where  I  am  cL..„„o,  „„ , 

get  away  from  the  idea  of  being  confronted  with  a  mountain  of  debt  and  pilings 

it  up,  just  as  soon  as  the  western  farmer  gets  himself  on  his  feet  again — and 
he  can  do  it,  and  he  is  going  to  do  it,  as  soon  as  he  gets  to  a  sounder  basis  so 
that  the  risk  of  investment  and  matters  of  that  kind  are  not  so  great — I  have 
no  hesitation  in  predicting,  that  it  is  just  a  question  of  time,  as  far  as  the  loan 
companies  are  concerned,  apart  from  any  prospective  Government -action,  until 
rates  are  going  to  come  down 

Q.  They  prophesied  that  twenty  years  ago,  and  that  is  a  long  time,  and  I 
have  not  seen  it  yet. — A.  Yes,  but  there  have  been  a  lot  of  conditions  operating.    "^ 
Take  3920  and  1921,  if  anyone  predicted  before  the  war  that  institutions,  life 
insurance  companiesT~would  be  able  to  Jjuy  bonds  on  the  basis  they  did  buy       ■ 
them  in  3921,  they  would  think  he  was  fit  for  the  asylum.  1  Jb       | 

By  the  Chairman: 

Q.  Prior  to  the  war,  you  were  buying  first-rate  municipals  on  a  basi^of  what 
per  cent? — A.  I  wish  I  had  known  this  was  coming  up.  I  have  a  lot  of 
figures  in  nay  desk  at  home,  but  offhand,  I  would  say  that  there  was  a  period 
prior  to  the  war — prior  to  1912,  probably  1912  and  1913,  when  first-class 
municipal  bonds  were  bought  on  the~basis  of  a  yield  rate  of  less  than  5  per  cent. 

Q.  An(3  in  1921  you  were  purchasing  them — ? — A.  In  1920  and  1921  we 

bought  tliese — ^to  show  you  how  the  bond  market  changed — ^in  1921  we  bought 

millions  of  dollars  worth  of  Dominion  of  Canada  Guaranteed  Railway  Bonds 

_which  came  back  from  Great  Britain  on  a  6-3-  per  cent  basis,  bonds  running, 

"some  of  them,  for  40  years. »      ^^_ 

By  Mr.  Caldwell: 

Q.  Were  they  taxable? — ^A.  Or^ur^  that  does  not  interest  a  life  insur- 
ance company,  because  life  insurance  funds  are  not  taxable.      If  they  belonged 
to  a  prT\^ate  individual,  the  income  would  have  been  taxable,  but  life  insurance       " 
funds  are  exempt.      We  pay  a  government  tax,  there  is  a  certain  tax,^but  not 
in  the  form  of  an  income  tax.  ■■ 

Q.  In  what  form  is  it  paid? — ^A.  It  is  called  a  corporation  ta^H;   It  is 
paid  to  the  provincial  r— ^" +"  ^" 


-      -    By  Mr.  Sales: 

Q.  Have  you  bought  western  municipal  bonds? — ^A.  Very  heavily.      Just  in  ■  = 
thaf  respect,  I  think  I  have  some  figures  here  as  to  our  investments  in  ijfi 
Pra71:ie  Provinces.       I  have  it  here.      I  might  say  that  at  the  present  time, 

as  of  the  33 st  of  December,  1922,  in  addition  to  the  farm  mortgage  investments, ' 

we  held  in  the  Province  of  Manitoba  in  the  shape  of  Proidnce  of  Manitoba 
bonds,  dty  bonds,  school  bonds,  and  rural  municipality  bonds,  to  the  extent  of 
$3,608,192;  in  the  Province  of  Saskatchewan,  as  of  the  31st  of  December,  we 
held  .^3,369,999  of  bonds,  and  in  the  Province  of  Alberta  $1,153.14,5,  or  a  total 

of  bon4  investments  in  these  three  provinces  of  ^8,131,337,  mildng  our  total   

investment  in  the  three  Prairie  Provinces,  including'  mortgage  loans  and  bond 
investments,  over  $20,000,000,  almost  40  per  cent  "of  our  invested  assets  are 
invested  in^he  Provinces  o'f  Manitoba,  Saskatchewan  and  Alberta.  -m 

Q.  What  has  been  your  experience  with  the  rural  municipalities?— A.  In  the 
Province  of  Manitoba  our  experience  has  been  a  very  happy  one.  We  held 
large  blocks  of  rural  municipal  bonds  guaranteed  by  the  Province.  For  a 
few  j-ears  there  they  put  out  a  lot  of^bonds  for  road  purposes,  and  we  bought 
a  lot  in  1920  and  very  heavily  in  1921.     Our  experience  has  been  a  very  happy 
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one.  Our  experience  in  Manitoba  with  school  bonds  has  been  a  very  happy- 
one.  We.,  go  to  Saskatchewan,  and  a  few  years  ago  we  bought  very  heavily  of 
their  telephone  bonds;  we  bought  a  million  and  a  half  of  rural  telephone  bonds 
and  then  stopped,  because  so  many  of  their  bonds  have  gone  in  default.  We 
are  not  disturbed  over  that,  that  is  only  a  temporary  matter. 

Q.  That  is  at  8  per  cent?— A.  We  did  not  get  any  on  that  basis.  I 
suppose  our  telephone  bonds  might  average  at  the  time  we  bought — we  bought 
most  of  them  during  1920  and  1921— our  yield  rate  on  the  Saskatchewan  Rural 
Telephone  Bonds  would  run  very  close  to  7  per  cent,  I  should  say. 

Q.  The  yield  rate?— A.  Yes. 

Q.  With  the  cost  of  administration? — A.  We  did  not  figure  any  cost  of 
administration  there;  we  bought  the  bonds  with  the  coupons,  and  clipped  the 
capons  and  filed  them  with  the  bank,  and  they  went  west  and  were  paid,  and 
the5*e  was  no  cost  to  us.  ' 

Q.  What  about  the  municipals? — A.  Coming  to  municipals,  we  have  had 
^  little  trouble  with  the  urban  municipalities.  Prince  Albert,  Swift  Current, 
Humboldt,  and  there  may  be  one  or  two., others;  we  have  had  trouble  with  a 
few  school  districts,  but  outside  of  Prince  Albert  and  Swift  Current,  we  do 
not  look  upon  that  as  at  all  serious,  it  is  a  temporary  matter  which  will 
adjust  itself.      - 

'        Q.  When  you  have  trouble  with  the  school  districts,  that  is  very  serious 
trouble  ?~A.  Yes.  ' 

Q.  Because  the  people  want  to  keep  the  schools  open. — A.  Speaking  from 
memory,  I  think  the  only  places  we  have  ever  had  any  serious  trouble  with 
ischool  bonds  in  Saskatchewan  is  where  there  were  school  bonds  put  out  in  the 
boom  days,  when  they  would  be  booming  a  town  with  a  small  block  of  farm 
land  connected  with  it,  and  the  town  was  supposed  to  grow,  and  we  bought 
the  school  bonds,  and  afterwards  the  town  was  wiped  out  of  existence,  and 
the  land  has  now  gone  back  into  farming  land.  It  is  for  that  reason  that  we 
had  the  trouble  in  one  or  two  cases,  but  on  the  whole  I  would  say  that  we  were 
.kji:iz.ing  very  little  trouble  with  the  school  bonds.    The  same  thing  applies  to 

|rta,  we  have  had  trouble  in  one  or  two  cases,  but  not  serious. 

'Q.  Even  these  cases  would  not  exist — ? — A.  If  the  taxes  had  been  paid 
on  the  land.  As  far  as  the  condition  of  the  people  is  concerned,  I  appreciate 
the  fact  that  there  are  a  lot  of  people  in  the  West  to-day  on  the  land  who  are 
suffering,  and  who  arS  Simply  eking  out  a  bare  existence  and  not  living  the 
"'"7  they  should.    There  is  no  question  about  that. 

.  ^  (}.  It  has  been  very  hard  to  convince  some  people  down  East  that  that 
is  "a  fact. — A.  I  know  it  is  a  fact. 

I"  _  Q.  Because  you  have  been  there. — A.  Yes,  absolutely,  but  there  is  just 
this  about  it,  in  connection  with  the  western  situation.  There  is  a  certain 
portion  of  the  West,  a  portion~bf  southwestern  Saskatchewan,  a  certain  portion 
of  that  province,  where  there  is  probably  more  suffering,  where  unfortunately 
in  years  gone  by  the  Government  opened  up  land  for  agriculture  that  the 
plough  should  never  have  been  put  to.  There  is  where  the  people  are  getting 
pihe  worst  of  it.  4 

«Q.  If  you  had  been  here  on  Friday,  we  had  a  gentleman  here  quoting 
es  from  the  southwest  part  of  Saskatchewan  to  prove  that  conditions  there" 
very  much  better.— A.  What  do  you  mean  by  southwest  Saskatchewan? 
Q.  Tl#  Weyburn-Lethbridge  Line,  all  south  of  the  main  line,  practically. 
—A.  When  I  speak  of  southwestern  Saskatchewan,  I  am  referring  to  a  small 
corner  west  of  Estevan,  down  through  there,  there  is  no  suffering  that  I  have 
,ever  seen  any  evidence  of;  it  is  oAly  a  small  strip.  Take  central  southern 
Saskatchewan,  and  my  judgment  is  that  it  is  the  best  off  of  any  portion  of 
Saskatchewan. 
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A.  Yes,  it  does. 

By  the  Chairman:        f 

Q.  Mr.  Bowman,  I  suppose  this  condition  of  finding  it  hard  to  m. 
both  ends  meet  obtains  in  other  agricultural  portions  of  Canada  in  the  East 
^s  well  as  the  West? — A.  It  obtains  all  over  the  world.  The  Ontario  farmer 
got  his  gruelling  in  1921.  I  think  that  if  the  figures  were  available  of  the 
losses  of  the  Ontario  farmer  on  his  cattle  in  1921,  they  would  .be  appalling, 
and  I  know  many  mortgages  went  back  on  Ontario  farms  in  1921  and  1922 
as  a  result  of  these  losses.  That  is  a  condition  that  is  not  confined  at  all 
to  the  rural  population.  There  are  a  lot  of  people  in  the  urban  municipalities 
just  struggling  along.  They  set  a  standard  of  living  during  that  economic 
—  spree  of  1919  and  1920  which  they  are  trying  to  live  up  to  now,  and  the 
result  is  that  a  very  large  proportion  of  the  urban  population  are  living  beyond 
their  incomes  and  going  into  debt,  and  there  is  a  very  serious  situation  develop- 
ing. Sooner  or  later  the  turban  population  is  going  to  get  a  bump,  because 
you  cannot  have  a  wide  chasm  between  the  farm'  and  zm  urban  population. 
Either  the  farmer  has  to  go  away  up  or  the  other  fellow  away  down,  and 
until  we  get  a  meeting  ground  things  will  not  J)e  right.  *■ 

p- 

By  the  Chairman:  ^    ^^ 

Q.  Mr.  Bo^iiian,  you  seem  to  realize  the  situation  very  well.  Let  me  just 
say  this.  This  is  what  I  think  our  agriculturalists  feel,  that  deflation  has  had 
its  full  operation  with  them. — A.  Absolutely,  I  agree  with  that.  ' 

Q.  But  the  classes,  other  than  the  agricultural  classes,  have  been  able,  out 
of  the  national  wealth,  to  retain  a  great  deal  more  of  what  they  had  before 
than  the  agriculturalists  have  been  able  to. — A.  I  think,  on  the  whole",  that 
statement  is  in  accordance  with  the  fact. 

Now,  before  I  close — we  have  got  along  very  nicely  indeed,  perhaps  the 

Committee  have  enjoyed  it  as  much  as  I  have,  and  it  has  been  very  interestin™ 

to  get  the  differences  of  opinion — .  *  d. 

The  Chaieman:  Everybody  who  comes  before  this  Committee  and  really 
wants  to  dve  us  the  real  facts  has  a  happy  time.  Some  of  the  witnesses  appar- 
ently did  not  want  to  give  the  real  facts  and  they  did  not  have  such  a  good 
tim^T  ^^      Ki 

The  WitotR:  I  was  very  much  interested  in  listening  to  Mr.  "Ward's 
testimony  this  morning  in  connection  with  the  question  of  credits  and  govern- 
ment action.  I  just  want  to  say  this.  He  referred  to  and  outlined  some  scheme  a 
he  thought  feasible,  the  co-operation  between  the  "Dominion  Government  and 
the  provincial  governments.  I  just  want  to  say  l^iis,  in  all  frankness  and  all 
candour,  as  I  believe  it  is  true,  that  the  Dominion  Government  and  the  pro- 
vincial governments  want  to  Jje  extremely  careful,  under  existing  conditions, 
before  they  take  any  definite  stand.  It  is  true  that  in  Denmark,  Germany, 
and  other  countries  they  have  been  operating  for  many  years  very  successfully, 
along  certain  clearly  defined  lines  of  rural  credit,  but  I  again  say  that  as  far  as 
the  West  is  concerned,  before  it  is  safe  for  any  government  to  carry  on  any 
extended  operation  of  that  kind,  you  have  to  get  the  present  mess  cleaned  up 
to  some  extent,  and  you  have  to  get  it  down  to  the  personal  equation  and 
figure  out,  "Is  it,  under  existing  conditions,  until  the  western  farmer  has  gone 
through  the  necessary  evolution,  a  necessary  improvement  to  carry  on?"  Mr. 
Sales  shakes  his  head,  but  I  just  want  to  point  out  this,  that  the  Province  of 
Saskatchewan— perhaps'  I  am  on  very  dangerous  ground,  because  there  are 
some  here  from  the  Province  of  Saskatchewan  who  may  be  more  conversant 
with  the  facts — . 


T 
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Mr.  jSales:  There  is  one.  ^V^  , 

The  Witness:  The  Province  of  Saskatchewan  has  had  an  instance  of  what 
I  mean  in  the  operation  of  the  Provincial  Mortgage  Loan  Board.  I  think  I  can 
just  say,  speaking  off  hand — perhaps  I  should  not  go  on  record  in  connection 
with  this — . 

The  Chaieman:  If  you  have  the  facts  there  is  no  reason  why  you  should 
not  say  anything  you  wish.^ 

The  Witness:  I  am  speaking  from  memory,  from  a  speech  that  the  Hon. 
Mr.  Dunning  made,  when  he  complained  very  bitterly  of  the  action  of  the 
farmers  who  had  borrowed  money  from  the  Government,  and  he  complained 
that  they  did  not  seem  to  have  a  proper  sense  of  responsibility,  and  their  Loan 
Board  made  the  poorest  showing  in  collections  of  any  loan  organization  in  the 
Province  of  Saskatchewan.  If  my  memory  serves  me  right,  in^  1921  they  only 
got  in  28  per  cent  of  their  collections.  In  1922  they  only  got  in  42  per  cent  of 
their  collections.  We  have  collected  over  80  per  cent,  and  relatively,  when  you 
take  into  consideration  the  long  period  of  years  we  have  been  lending,  since 
1903  in  Saskatchewan,  the  number  of  foreclosures  made  by  the  Farm  Loan 
Board  of  Saskatchewan  are  relatively  very  much  greater"  in  proportion  than 
III  foreclosures  we  have  made.  And  the  same  thing  applies,  I  think  you  would 
find  if  you  made  a  careful  investigation  of  the  Province  of  Manitoba,  to  the 
way  in  which  their  rural  credits  have  been  administered  there.  I  do  not  think 
it  has  been  a  very  happy  sc'neme  at  all.  In  may  be  that  that  is  due  to  some 
extent  to  the  fact  that  they  were  caught  at  a  time — ^they  just  got  nicely  started 
^hen  the  deflation  set  in,  but  as  far  as  the  Manitoba  rural  credits  are  concerned, 
I  fftiink  the  way  it  has  been  administered,  and  the  way  the  funds  have  been 
spread  around,  it  has  not  been  at  all  in  th^  interest  of  the  farmers.  That  is 
regarding  the  Province  of  Manitoba.  One  reason  why  I  think  our  experienoe 
in  the  Province  of  Manitoba  is  unfortunate  is  by  reason  of  the  moratoriuJT 
which  is  still  in  existence.  The  farmer  feels  safe  with  the  moratorium,  and 
there  are  more  farmers  in  Manitoba  going  to  be  put  out  of  business  by  reason 
of  that,  because  they  said  it  protected  them,  and  they  did  iiot  have' to  worry, 
and  they  spent  their  money  instead  of  applying  it  to  their  mortgage  indebted- 
ness, and  simply  went  broke.  Then  on  top  of  that  they  borrowed  amounts 
through  the  rural  credits,  and^that  is  gone,  and  now  they  find  themselves  very 
much  more  involved  than  they  would  have  been  if  it  had  not  been  for  that, 
moratorium.  That  is  why  I  say  the  Alberta  farmer  is  in  better  shape  than 
the  Manitoba  farmer. 


By  the  Chairman:  ^ 

Q.  In  other  words,  state  aid  may  be  rather  more  a  pain  than  a  blessin^ 
— A.  It  gets  down  to  this,  after  all,  that  Providence  helps  those  who  help  then? 
selves,  and  the  more  we  realize  that  and  the  more  we  lean  on  our  own  grit  and 
determination  to  fight  the  thing  through,  the  better  results  we  are  going  to 
achieve.  It  gets  down  to  this,  with  all  due  respect  to  the  western  men,  I  think 
your  farmers  have  suffered  to  some  extent,  through  spoon  feedin-^ 

By  the  Chairman: 

Q.  Now,  would  you  not  just  develop  that  theme  and  apply  it,  wiSi%ll 
your  eloquence,  to  the  manufacturing  interests  of  this  country. — A.  What  do  j 
you  mean  by  that?  I 

Q.  I  mean,  if  there  is  one  interest  which  has  looked  to  the  Government 
to   make  economic   conditions  in  this   country  profitable   for  its   operations,  J 
■it  has  been  the  manufacturing  interests  of  this  coimtry,  ever  since  1878. a'.  * 

[Mr.  Charles  M.  Bowman.]  ^  \  ,  J 
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I  have  no  quarrel  with  that  statement,  notwithstanding  the  fact  that  I  ha-^!, 
been  interested  in  manufacturing  ever  since  I  was  eighteen  years  old. 

Q.  We  are  talking  to  you  as  a  public  spirited  person,  not  as  a  manufacturer. 
— A.  I  am  still  interested  in  manufacturing,  but  I  have  no  hesitation  in  saying 
that  the  manufacturers  as  a  class  have  made  about  as  poor  a  study  of  sound 
economics  as  any  class  in  the  country,  and  I  quarrel  with  my  manufacturing 
friends,  even  though  I  am  interested  in  it,  with  their  ideas  on  the  tariff. 

By  Mr.  Sales:  ^  '^^S  *  *  * 

1^  Q.  And  they  have  failed  to  get  down  to  a  sound  economic  basis.— A.  I  will 

^  with  that.     (Mr.  Sales  shakes  his  head.) 

Q.  I  shook  my  head,  Mr.  Bowman,  and  you  noticed  it — ? — A.  Certainl^^ 
that  was  all  right.  1 

Q.  — because  of  your  statement  that  you  confined  it  to  the  farmer.  If 
you  had  said  the  people  of  Canada  and  changed  your  sentence  in  that  way,  I 
wpuld  agree  with  you.  It  is  no  use  your  making  an  effort  unless  the  other 
"le'llow  makes  an  effort  too. — A.  Now,  Mr.  Sales,  I  am  quite  prepared  to  take 
""in  more  territory  and  include  the  whole  of  Canada,  but  the  reason  I  confined 
my  remarks  to  the  western  farmers"is  that  I  came  for  the  purpose  of  discussing 
the  conditions  as  they  exist  in  the  West.  To  give  you  a  franlc  candid  picture^ 
of  the  situation  as  we  see  it,  at  the  Mutual  Life  Head  Office,  and  point  out  some 
of  the  things — and  the  thing  I  want  to  emphasize  in  closing  is  this,  that  if 
you  want  to  get  a  hopeful,  sound,  optimistic  view  regarding  the  three  provinces, 
come"to  the  Mutual  Life  Office  and  you  will  get  it.  If  you  want  to  counts- 
act  some  of  the  blue  ruin  stories  that  have  come  from  the  west,  we  will  j^ 
it  to  you.  ^ 


^  '^  *    By  the  Chairman: 

'      Q.  The  views  you  have  presented  to  us  this  afternoon  are  not  different  iii 

.anv.  substantial  degree  from  the  views  entertained  J)y   most'  of  the  people 

_who  have  come  here. — A.  I  am  glad  to  find  that  there  are  men  of  such  sounl 

ludgment.  MM  ' 

■1,,  By  Mr.  Caldwell:  m  | 

V  Q-  There  is  another  thing  that  hm.  not  been  _brought  out — . — A.  I  w" 
,king  perhaps  a  little  too  broadly.     I  represented  matters  probably  in  a 
I  (Jtight  not  to  have.  ' 

By  the  Chairman: 

'  Q.  I  should  say  that  85  per  cent  of  what  .Mr.  Bowman  has  said,  we  agrc, 
with. — A.  Mr.  Sales  does,  not  want  you  to  take  in  quite  as  much  territory  af 
85  per  cent.  '  4 

By  Mr,  Caldwell: 
Q.  Might  there  be  one  other  thought  in  this  connection:  would  Mr.  Bow- 
_,fi's  observations  Be  due  to  the  fact  that  he  is  dealing  with  men  whom  he 
considers  good  risks'^as  loans.  What  about  the  other  portion  of  the  province? — 
A.  I  am  dealing  with  the  situation  as  a  whole.  I  am  taking  into  consideration 
the  men  who  do  not  come  up  to  our  standard.  As  a  result  of  my  observation 
in  the  last  four  years  in  travelling  through  the  country  and  talking  with  indi- 
yidual  farmers,  I  believe  there  is^an  evolution  going  on  in  the  west,  and  it  is 
ad'sfcrgity  that  is  bringing  about  that  evolution.  It  is  adversity  and  having  to 
fi^Jgnd  fighting  for  the  necessities,  after  all,  is  what  develops  the  best  in  a 
ifflh'"  wonian."*ri?hat  is  what  we  are  experiencing  now.  1 


} 
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By  the  Chairman: 

Q.  I  suppose  "sweet  are  the  ui5^  of  adveri3"!ll!T""!*-A.  Yes., 

'Q.  Was'it  the  adversity  of  other  people? — A.  We  all  had  t 


We  have 


all  got  them. 


By  Mr.  Caldwell:  J 
Q.  Mr.  Bowman  speaks  about  tne  optimism  m  tne  west,  is  ne  reierrmg 
.Irtain  prescribed  area?  I  surely  agree  that  the  world  is  contracting  extf 
.  _^ant  habits  which  they  are  not  willing  to  do  away  with,  but  I  cannot  help 
but  consider  some  of  the  features  you  brought  out — . — A.  I  am  also  optimistic 
'about  certain  districts  in  the  west  in  which  we  are  loaning  to-day,  because 
they  are  going  to  go  through  an  evolution  and  things  are  changing.  Take  that 
district  ifTSouthern  Manitoba,  I  make  this  prediction,  that  half  of  the  troubles 
through  there — in  twenty  years  from  now  we  will  see  that  a  different  country^ 
owing  to  the  different  changes  that  are  going  on.  Take  that  district  in  South- 
-  .eastern  Saskatchewan;  it  is  a  magnificent  country  and  it  has  a  great  futurt^^i 

It  ii  going  to  clear  up  in  the  same  way  and  satisfy  the  people^ .** 

r  I 

By  the  Chairman: 

Q.  It  is"  after  six'  o'clock.  1T)U  were  not  present,  Mr.  Caldwell,  when  Mr. 
Bowman  went  over  province  by  province  showing  the  arrears  of  mortgage  in-s 
'-~*|t.that  were  outstanding,  showing  what  proportion  it  bore  to  the  principqlj 

I  largely  upon  the  figures  that  Mr.  Bowman  has  given  us  that  their  con- 

lOus  differ,  not  substantially,  from  a  great  many  conclusions  which  som| 
ui  us  at  least,  have  arrived. 

Mr.  Milne:  Mr.  Bowman  has  picked  out  the  choice  areas  in  the  W^ 
picked  out  the  choice  people  in  the  choice^ points,  to  deal  with.     '  ^| 

The  Wi*rJsfEss:  I  would  not  say  that  I  based  my  opinion  or  my  judgmeni 
entirely  upon  our  own  personal  experience .  in  investing  these  trust  funds.  1 
based  my  judgment  on  the  findings  we  have  arrived  at  on  not  only  the  obser- 
pn  of  these  districts,  but  of  the  Weste^pp^le.  I  am  dealing  with  the 
. .  jst  as  a  whole  in  making  those  statement"  J.  do  not  wish  to  have  my  judg- 
ment apply  to  those  districts  in  which  we  are  loaning  at  the  present  time.  In 
[that  connection  let  me  carry  you  back  to  1886,  1887  and  1888  and  along  there. 
--Anyone  who  knows  anything  about  the  State  of  Kansas  knows  that  at  that 
time  the  State  of  Kansas  went  through  the  difficulty  in  some  parts.Jihat  we 

»5oing  tlu'ough  in  the  West.    In  1886  everything  ^was  rosy  in  tlie  spring, 
ultimate  result  was  that  we  had  to  send  money  to  a  brother  to  bring  him 
to  the  State  of  Michigan.    Thousands  of  farmers  had  to  quit  in  the  Statfe 
of  Kansas.    In  1912  I  travelled  through  there  and  those  farms  were  selling 
'freely  at  $200  an  acre,  and  in  1912  and  along  there  the  farmers  of  Kansas 
had  some  money  deposited  in  the  Savings  Bank.    They  had   gone  through 
the  same  experiences  we  had  in  the  West.    The  majority  set  their  jaws  and 
figured  out  the  problem  and  got  down  to  a  proper  basis  and  they  entered  after 
that  into  the  greatest  period  of  real  sound  wealth  production  that  they  ever 
'had.     I  want  to  make  this  prediction,  so  far  as  our  Canadian  West  is  con- 
'  (lerned,  having  gone  through  these  trials   and  tribulations,   that  the  Prairie 
Provinces  are  entering  on  what  is  going  to  be  the  greatest  period  of  sound 
\  wealth   production   that  they   have   ever   experienced.     Time   alone  yAW  tell 

whether  I  am  talking  nonsense  or  not.  ^^ 

*■  mi 

By  Mr.  Sales: 

Q.  The  trouble  is  not  that  we  have  not  been  producing.    We  have  been 
kiucing  all  the  time,  but  the  trouble  is  we  have  not  been  retaining  any  of 

[Mr.  Charles-  JNI.  Bowman.] 


ceed.    Mr. 


all  hope  that  the  mvest- 
ipany  will  turn  out  suc- 
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it.? — A.  You  arej going  to  find  out  now^ where  you  are  gofhg  to 
gales,  have  you  been  unfortunate  enough  not  to  retain  any  of  it? 
The  Ghaihman:  That  is  a  piece  of  personality. 
I     '     The  AVrjasiESs:  It  is  out  of  order  for  me  tq-^^^^i^^  miac+in^    Knf 
'  not  resist.      I  * 

Mr.  S|^.BS:  I  got  a  share  of  it. 
The  Wttin^ebs:  We  are  all  in  that  boat.  '  .' 
■"    The  Chairman:  We  thank  you  very  much, 

ments  in  the  West  of  the  Mutual  Life  Insuran^f^^pany  will  turn  out  suc- 
cessfully.    Gentlemen,  should  we  ask,  in  connection  with  our  study  of  rural 
^  credits,  Commissioner  Colin  Eraser  of  Regina  and  Mr.  Laughlin  MacNeil  of 
Winnipeg  to  come  and  testify  before  us?    Dr.  McKay  and  Mr.  Gardiner  were 

;i\i!e  it  Bpecial  attention.      What  do  you  think,    gentlemen?      Doe 

PRut  know  as  much  of  Manitoba  as  Mr.  MacNeil?    i 

■^Mr.  Sales:  Mr.  Prout  is  the  father  of  the  scheme. 

_       MrTMEDiNER:  I  think  perhaps  it  might  be  advisable  to  bring  Mr.  Prout. 

Mr.  C.4JJ)well:  We  have  not  got  the  information.    That  is  the  crux  of 

the  whole  thing.  Al^^^'^' 

, ,      Moved  by  Mr.  GardHr,^IBaded  by''  Mr.  McKay  that  Mr.  Colin  Eras 
■nd  Mr.  I^aughlin  MacNeil  be  instructed  to  attend  before  the  Committee.    J 
Motion  agreed  fo.  'Vr''^^A 

The  Chairman:  I  think  we  should  try  and  close  our  meetmgs  at  1;he  e. 
the  following  week.  ' — 

^fr.  C^i.dwell:  How  many  men  have  we  got  next  week? 
The  QijERK:  Five  for  the  next  week. 
The  Chairman:  Ask  them  to  appear  next  Monday,  to  bring  full  informai|_ 
tion  concerning  the  operation  of  their  systems,  with  all  figures  necessary  for 
an  examination  into  the  particular  workings  of  their  system. 
~i        Mr.  Ca-Odwell:  I  think  you  had  better  definitely  ask  for  the  arrears. 

The  Chairman:  Yes,   the  amounts   advanced,  repayments,   and   arrears. 

The  Comnuttee  adjourned  untiLll  o'clock  a.m.,  May  1st,  1923. 


House- OE  Com|v(Ions, 
Committee  Room  No.  268,  ^ 
^  i*jB'  Tuesday,  May,  1,  1923.  ^ 

'     The  Special  Committee  appointed  to  inquire  into  agricultural  conditions 
hno-Virmf  C^.a-narici  lYiPt.  q+  11   q m     Mr ,  A^'^Mflst.p.r   t,hp.  ChRirmnn.  nrpsidinp-. 


Charles  M.  Bowman,  recalled. 

By  the  Chairman: 
Q.  Mr.  Bowman,  we  would  like  you  TS^Wl  us  some  more  information 
this  morning.    Yesterday  you  made  some  observations  as  to  difficulty  the  agri- 
culturist found  himself  in  in  view  of  the  fact  that  he  was  selling  as  a  whole- 
saler, or  at  less  than  wholesale  prices,  and  that  he  had  to  buy  his  commodities 
'  at  retail,  and  that  those  commodities  had  not  come  down  in  price  to  the  same 

*[Mr.   Charles   AI.   Bowman.] 
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extent  as  had  the  raw^  products  which  the  farmer  had  to  sell.    I  would  lil^ 
you  to  inform  the  Committee  what  elements  you  think  in  our  economic  organi- 
zation tend  to  raise  the  prices  of  commodities  to  the  consumer,  inckiding  tM 
farmer  of  course. — A.  Well,  that  is  rather  a  big  order,  Mr.  Chairman.     There  m 
a  great  deal  involved  in  it.    I  do  not  know  whether  I  am  competent  to  exprejj 
any  expert  opinion  upon  that. matter.     I  ha-\'-e  certain  ideas  about  it;  I  think  that 
temporarily,  for  various  causes  which  might  not  be  so  easily  defined,  there  is  ^ 
temporary  inflation  in  commodity  prices  to-day,  on  account  of  the  increase  in 
the  price  of  raw  material  which  the  manufacturer  has  to  buy.     In  a  great  many 
lines  there  is  quite  a  marked  advance  in  the  price  of  raw  material  as  compared 
with  twelve  months  ago,  for  instance,  in  cottons,  sugar,, lumber  and  steel,  and 
as  a  result  commodity  prices  have  advanced.     In  some  cases  some  commodity 
prices  have  not  advanced  in  the  last  twelve  month?  so  much  as  has  the  pric^ 
of  raw  material.    The  co§t  of  labour  is  also  a  factor.    Cost  of  labour  has  goM 
up;  in  a  few  cases;  not -as  a  whole,  but  in  some  cases  the  cost  of  labour  haj 
gone  up  as  compared  with  what  it  was  a  year  ago.    Those  are  the  two  main  ' 
factors,  and  they  are  the  only  factors  that  should  have  any  influence  upon  tM 
increase  in  the  price  of  commoditifi    Take  for  instance  the  materials  th^ 
enter  into  the  cost  of  building  a  hou^;  to-day  they  are  much  higher  as  com- 
pared with  twelve  months  ago,  so  much  so  that  I  think  I  am  safe  in  making 
the  statement  that  the  cost  of  building  is  ten  per  cent  higher  than  it  was  twelve 
months  ago.    That  is  a  disappointing  situation,  in  view  of  the  deflation  we  are 

__going  through.    There  should  be  a  further  deflation,  and  it  was  expected  that^ 
that  would  come  about  to  the  extent  of  at  least  ten  per  cent  this  year. 

Q.  Instead  of  that,  matters  have  gone  the  other  way? — ^A.  It  is  entirely  due 
to  the  increased  cosLof  raw  material.    In  so  far  as  the  manufacturers  of  Canada 
are  concerned,  it  is  something  over  which  they  have  no  control.    I  refer  now 
to  the  increase  in  the  cost  of  raw  materials  which  are  imported  into  thi^puntry. 
By  Mr.  Caldwell:        ^  '  m       -^ 

Q.  That' would  not  include  lumber?— A.  Yes,  it  would  include  hardwood 
lumber.  What  I  have  in  mind  is  the  furniture  business  and  house  building. 
We  use  a  great  deal  of  oak,  gumwood  and  chestnut;  those  woods  are  used  in 
liiouse  building,  and  they  have  advanced  very  sharply  within  the  last  six  months. 

*^  Q.  But  that  is  a  very  small  percentage  of  the  lumber  used  in  house  build- 
ing and  furniture;  a  large  percentage  of  the  lumber  used  in  house  building  ia 
spruce?— A.  Yes.     The  lumber  which  is  imported,  or  that  seems  to  be  neces- 

__.3ary  to  be  imported  into  this  country,  has  all  advanced  very  sharply.     Cana-   ' 

"dian  lumber  has  also  advanced.  J  | 

By  the  Chairman:  "  -     -^      - 

Q.  What  is  the  effect  of  a  high  protective  t.a|HMHhere  11  exTsts,  upon  the 
prices  the  consumers  have  to  pay? — A.  A  high  ^^^B^p.  tariff   t.n  m^r  Tr,iT^ri 
is  something  that  is  economically  unsound. 

Q.  You  might  just  develop  that  and  tell  us  hov   ^ „  ^ ^^^^^^, 

because  it  affects  both  the  producer  and  the  consumer? — ^A.  Well,  I  haveTeen 

-interested  in  manufacturing  ever  since  I  was  16  years  old.    I  have  developed 

Frtain  ideas,  and  have  convinced  myself  that  they  are  sound.  For  that  reason  ' 
am  not  a  free  trader  as  a  Canadian,  neither  am  I  a  high  protectionist.  I 
think  a  tariff  that  is  so  high  that  it  prohibits  the  importation  of  goods  is  in 
the  first  place,  very  unfair  to  the  consumer.^nd  I  |^*that  it  is  not  at  all  in 
the  interests  of  the  manufacturer.  i^Hlrf      ^^m  i 

By  Mr.  Sales: 

Q.  Of  what  use  is  it  if  it  does  not  prohibit  the  importation? A   I  intended    * 

to  use  the  words  "  absolutely  prohibit." 

Q.  You  have  an  adjective  there.— A.  If  it  prohibits  at  all.  J      I 
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By  the  Chairman: 

Q.  I  would  like  you  to  develop  tha\  Mr.  S^jBj^"^^^  ^^^  easily  see 
how  it  affects  the  consumer.  We  would  be  glad  if  ycff^SStd  just  place  before 
us_how.3©u  think  a  high  tariff  which  shuts  foreign  commodities  out  entirely 
hurts  the  manufacturer  who  is  supposed  to  benefit  by  it.— A.  After  over  forty , 
years'  experience  as  a  manufacturer,.  I  have  come  to  the  conclusion  that  the 
greatest  factor  in  bringing  about  improvements  and  developing  new  ideas 
caused  by  competition  and  by  the  necessity  of  making  changes'  and  taking 
advantage  of  improvements  in  order  to  cope  with  competitors,  the  danger  of  a 
tariff  that  is  so  high  as  to  practically  prohibit  importation  is,  to  my  mind,  a 
very  serious  matter  to  any  nation,  for  the  reason  that  there  is  a  danger  that 
the  manufacturers  will  not  be  as  wide  awake  in  the  way  of  equipping  their 
plants  properly  and  keeping  up  the  quality  of  their  goods.  That  must  of  neces^ 
ipr  be  the  case  when  they  are  up  against  world-wide  competition.  My  idea 
of 'an  ideal  tariff,  from  a  Canadian  standpoint,  is  a  tariff  which  will  always^ 
permit  of  every  line  of  commodities  manufactured  in  Canada  being  imported  • 
to  a  certain  extent  into  this  country,  so  that  our  home  manufacturers  would 
at  all  times  be  up  against  keen  competition  from  the  outside,  with  this  effect,  ■ 
.Mr.  Chairman,  that  our  home  manufacturers  would  then  be  forced  in  the  first 
place  to  keep  the  quality  of  their  goods  up  to  the  highest  point,  that  they 
would  have  to  keep  their  pencils  good  and  sharp  on  the  matter  of  costs.  The 
result  would  be  undoubtedly  that  they  would  have  better  equipped  plants,  with 
a  corresponding  reduction  in  costs.  The  danger  of  a  too  high  tariff,  in  other 
wonls  a  tariff  that  is  so  high  that  the  manufacturer  may  carry  on  his  business  ' 
with  a  plant  that  is  only  say  75  per  cent  efficiently  equipped,  so  far  as  his 
machinery  is  concerned  is  enabled  to  succeed,  but  he  is  perpetrating  to  my 
mind  a  great  injustice  upon  the  consuming  public.  The  result  of  a  condition  of 
that  kind  is — and  as  a  manufacturer  I  say  there  is  great  room  in  this  country 
in  many  lines  of  manufacture  for  a  decided  improvement  in  plant  equipm^ent 
which,.!  if  brouglit  about,  would  bring  along  with  it  a  consequent  reduction  in 
cost,  '  The  danger  of  a  tariff  which  permits  a  manufacturer  to  succeed  with  a 
poorly  equipped  plant  is  this,  that  he  gets  along,  he  is  able  to  stay  in  business, 
but  his  competitor  who  has  a  well-equipped  plant  takes  advantage'  of  that 
situation  and  makes  an  abnormal  profit,  a  greater  profit  than  capital  is  entitled 
to  receive,  the  net  result  being  that  the  purchasing  community  is  penalized  in 
the  prices  they  have  to  pay  for  goods. 

Q.  There  is  another  disadvantage  under  which  certain  members  of  the 
Committee  feel  that  the  consumer  is  labouring,  that  is,  in  regard  to  the  costs 
of  distribution  which  we  are  under  in  this  country.  You  have  been  in  business 
I  understand  for  how  long,  did  you  say  you  had  been  in  the  manufacturing 
business  forty  years?— A.  I  have  been  in  business  on  my  own  account,  or  have^ 
had  an  interest  in  manufacturing,  within  about  three  months  of  forty-one 
years.  ,  1 

Q.  In  what  line  of  manufacturing  has  that  been? — A.  Leather,  lumber  and 
furniture.   *        '  •  ^ 

Q.  Have  you  been  accustomed  to  gathering  with  other  manufacturers  to 
decide  what  you  should  charge  for  your  goods?— A.  Never. 

Q.  Or  have  you  made  up  what  you  consider  you  could  sell  goods  for  at  a 
fair  profit  and  stand  on  your  own  feet  in  that  way? — A.  Any  manufacturing 
concern  I  have  ever  been  interested  in,  with  the  exception  of  one  concern  iff 
which  I  had  stock  for  a  short  time,  has  always  stood  on  its  own  bottom  in  that 
respect.         *  t 

Q.  In  the  manufacture  of  furniture  is  there  an  association  that  gets  together 
^nd  fixes  the  prices?— A.  Well,J:he  concern  I  am  interested  in  at  the  present 
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never  been  ■tofcber  of  any  such  association.    To  my  own  personal 
je  I  cannot  saydeRnitely  that  there  is.    I  understand  there  i^but  p^^r- 
-  sonally  I  have  no  definite  knowledge  of  it.  * 

Q.  You  cannot  take  your  oath  that  there  is? — ^A.  I  cannot. 

Q.  But  if  a  man  said  he  had  been  to  a  meeting  of  the  association,  you  wou 
not  consider  him  as  saying  something  that  was  improbable? — A.  I  would  td    . 
his  word  for  it.  *  ... 

Q.  You  believe  there  is,  although  you  cannot  prove  it? — A.  I  think  it  r 
pretty  well  smashed  at  the  present  time.    I  think  deflation  has  smashed  it.  , 

Q.  I  thought  there  had  been  an  increase  of  15  per  cent  in  the  price  of  furni- 
ture?— A.  There  has  been  an  increase  recently.     The  concern  I  am  interegiH-^ 

in  has  increased  the  price,  but  not  that  much."*"  •  'f 1 

.     Q.  You  did  not  increase  the  price  15  per^cent? — A.  No;  our  increaseis  3 
per  cent.  ■■        f 

Q.  By  how  much  have  the  other  furniture  manufacturers  increased  their 
prices? — ^A.  I  have  no  personal  knowledge  as  to  whether  other  manufacturers-^ 
ve  increased  their  prices,  or  to  what  extent  they  hav^if  an^  I  knowwhat 
'  own  company  has  done.  '  ^t^wnM  0t 

Q.  That  was  an  increase  of  how  much? — A.  Three  per  cent.  ^  •        'J 

Q.  To  come  back  for  a  moment  to  the  line  of  inquiry  I  started  about  m 

tribution  costs.     That  is  a  matter  which  is  of  paramount  importance,  both  5 

the  manufacturers  and  to  the  consumers,  is  it  not? — A.  To  my  mind,  Mr.  Chair- 
man^ it  is  one  of  the  most  vital  problems  we  have  in  this  country  to-day.  > 

Q.  We  would  be  glad  to  have  your  views  upon  it. — A.  I  do  not  know  that 
I  have  any  clearly  defined  views,  with  a  view  to  arriving  at  a  conclusion. 

Q.  We  would  be  glad  to  hear  what  you  have  to  say  about  the  situation 
I  as  you  see  it. — A.  It  is  a  very  difficult  problem,  Mr.  Chairman.    While  I  am 
interested  in  manufacturing,  for  the  past  four  years  practically  all  my  time  has 
been  devoted  to  the  life  insurance  business,  owing  to  my  connection  with  the 
^  Mutual  Life  Assurance  Company  of  Canada.    But  I  will  make  this  statement^^ 
sir,  that  the  manufacturers  are  blamed  by  many  people  for  the  high  prices  the 
consumer  has  to  pay  for  goods,  when  the  manufacturer  is  not  to  blame  at  all.  ^ 
^I  will  make  this  statement,  that  a  careful  investigation  of  the  spread  between 
the  price  the  Canadian  manufacturer  gets  for  many  of  his  commodities  "and 
the  price  the  consumer  pays  represents  anywhere  from  75  per  cent  in  many  cases 
to  150  per  cent  over  the  price  the  manufacturer  gets  for  his  goods. 

Q.  Through  how  many  hands  do  they  pass? — A.  In  some  cases  one,  and 
in  some  cases  two. 

Q.  Have  you  any  opinion  of  your  own,  or  have  you  been  told  of  anything 
recently  by  anybody  in  whom  you  have  confidence? — ^A.  I  mentioned  yesterday 
a  shoe  made  in  Waterloo  coimty,  and  I  have  come  across  recently  several  cases, 
but  it  is  all  a  matter  of  hearsay,  Mr.  Chairman. 

_  Q.  You  can  give  it,  if  you  are  satisfied  that  the  person  who  told  you  was 
telling  what  was  correct. — A.  I  can  give  you  a  definite  case  of  a  statement  that 
was  made  by  a  party  quite  recently,  a  very  reliable  party  too.  I  know  these 
facts  are  correct.  A  manufacturer  who  happens  to  be  in  the  county  where  I 
still  have  my  legal  domicile,  has  a  knitting  business.  In  order  to  bring  Cana- 
dian-made women's  hose  prominently  before  the  consuming  public  of  Canada,  ■" 
he  made  a  special  effort  to  get  out  a  high  quality  of  women's  stockings,  which 
he  sold  to  the  retailers  at  $6  a  dozen,  or  50  cents  per  pair.  In  the  boxes  as 
the  orders  were  filled  and  sent  out  to  the  retailers  a  slip  was  put  in,  calling 
attention  to  the  fact  that  they  had  made  a  special  effort  to  get  out  a  high  quality  # 
of  women's  stockings,  and  that  all  the  profit  the  manufacturer  was  making  wa° 
7  cents  per  dozen.    As  a  special  favour   in  order  to  popularize  this  stockSg 
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and  give  the  public  good  value,  they  requested  the  retailers  to  retail  that  stock- 
ing at  85  cents  per  pair.    The  manufacturer  happened  to  be  in  a  certain  city 
in  the  province  of  Ontario,  and  noticed  some  windows  filled  up  with  these  stq  ' 

ings  with  a  card  on  them  saying  that  they  were  put  on  at  a  special  sale  at  $" 

a  pair.  He  went  into  the  store,  went  up  to  one  of  the  sales  people  and  askec 
whether  those  stockings  were  on  sale  at  $1.29  a  pair.  The  reply  was,  yes.  H( 
said  he  would  take  them  all,  to  have  them  boxed  up  and  shipped  to  him,  and 
that  he  would  pay  for  them.  The  proprietor  of  the  store  said  he  could  not  do 
that,  and"  they  got  into  an  argument.^  The  manufacturer  said  in  reply  to  a 
question  that  he'  was  the  man  who  made  the  stockings,  and  that  he  had  asked 
_, he  retailer  to  sell  those  stockings  at  85  cents  a  pair,  that  a  notice  had  been  put 
■^nto  the  boxes.  He  said:  "You  can  go  plump  to  hell"  and  walked  out  of  the 
store — bawled  him  right  out  in  front  of  everybody.  L 

Q.  Who  made  that  courteous  remark? — A.  The  manufacturer  to  the  mer- 
chant.   I  don't  think  that  |hould  go  into  the  record.  i 

Mr.  ^Sales:   Le|  it  go  in;   it  will  make  good  reading. 

Witness:  Tl«^sp%.a  concrete  case,  Mr.  Chairman,  where  at  85  ' 
the  retailer  would  have  had  a  gross  profit  of  35  cents,  which  would  have  been 
70  per  cent  on  what  he  paid,  but  as  a  special  bargain  lie  was  going  to  allow  the 
pubHc  to  get  those  stockings  at  $1.29,  a  spread  of  79  cents  on  an  investment- of 
50  cents,  or  a  profit  of  about  150  per  cent.  -  4 

The  Chairman:    May  I  interject  here,  because  I  think  it  com^  in  here 
quite  properly,  a  case  purelv  the  reverse  of  that?  '  il 


By  Mr.  Sales. 


Q.  Before  that  is  gone  intokl  "^uld  like  to  ask  a  question.    Can  you  tell 
us  how  many  hands  those  goods  passed  through  going  between  the  manufac- 
turer and  the  retailer? — A.  They  went  direct  from  the  manufacturer  to  the" 
retailer.  ,  ' 

'  '  By  Mr.  Gardiner  :y  "" 
Q.  It  is  not  usual  for  them  tJkpHJfrom  the  manufacturer  direct  to  the 
retailer,  is  it? — A.  There  are  very  Te'^^urniture  jobbers  in  Canada.  I  would 
say  that  over  95  per  cent  sold  in  Canada  is  sold  direct  from  the  manufacturer 
to  the  retailer.  I  think  in  Winnipeg  there  is  a  jobbing  house,  and  there  may  be 
~ome  in  Ontario^ but  I  do  not  know*of  them.  ■ 

By  illf^^^^        ." 
Q.  The  same  spread  does  not  exist  in  the  furniture  butfness? — A.  As  a  rult 
no;  but  there  are  some  very  interesting  spreads  in  the  furniture  business,  too. 

By  M'Ir.  Gardiner: 

Q.  Would  not  an  explanation  of  the  stocking  deal  be  found  in  this  way, 
that  under  ordinary  conditions  hosiery  passes  through  two  or  three  hands  before 
it  gets  to  the  retailer,  the  price  _being  increased  all  the  time,  and  that  $1.29 
would  represent  what  the  spread  would  usually  be? — A.  I  cannot  say  as  to  that; 
Tnave  not  made  any  investigation  upon  that  point.  These  are  concrete  cases 
"that  came  to  my  notice  where  the  manufacturer  sold  direct  to  the  retailer.  In 
certain  lines  there  is  quite  a  large  percentage  of  commoditis  that  are  sold  by  the 
manufacturer  direct  to  the  retailer  in  this  coimtry  at  the  present  time. 

By  Mr.  Sales: 
Q.  The  name  of  that  retailer  should  be  put  upon  our  records,  so  that  we 
would  know  what  methods;  are  being  pursued. — A.  I  would  not  like  to  give 
that  information.  i     4  i^Hj      i    >  j^^Hi    ^^h 
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The  CHAiRMASBIMft  Bomnan's  informant  may  be  selling  to  that  man   _ 
again,  even  after  that  interchange  of  courtesies.    They  buy  and  sell  goods  to 
each  other,  no  doubt.  ^^l  k  ^ 

By  the  Chairman:  ■       l^JH  f 

Q.  If  you  think  you  would  not  care  to  divulge  the  nan^mu  need  not  do 
it. — ^A.  I  am  not  goings  to  do  that,  Mr.  Chairman.  ^^1 


By  Mr.  Sales. 

Q.  What  about  furniture,  Mr.  Bowman? — A.  The  average  furniture 
in  Canada  i^  selling  at  a  fairly  good  ^pre^  in  some  cases.    I  have  heard  of-a_ 
ipread  recently  of  100  per  cent.  W       >  tgp^ 

^    When  you  were  talking  yesterday  about  the  farmer,  you  were  holdini_ 

^, )mewhat  different  view? — A.  I  do  not  want  to  speak  of  anything  upon  which  * 

I  am  not  sure  of  my  ground  and  have  not  investigated  personally.     You  are 
asking  me  to  repeat  hearsay  evidence,  which  is  a  very  awkward  position  for  a  Jj 
man  to  be  placed  in  when  giving  sworn  evidence.  Jj 

Q.  Yesterday  you  were  dealing  with  a  business  you  did  not  know  very  II 
much  about? — A.  I  disagree  with  that,  Mr.  Sales.  ■  il 

p  Q.  But  you  are  not  in  the  business — I  will  put  it  that  way.  ■  Here  you  are  11 
dealing  with  a  business  that  you  are  interested  in,  and  you  should  be  as  good  \ 
an  authority  to-day  as  you  were  yesterday. — A.  That  is  not  quite  fair,  Mr. 
Sales.    I  have  a  certain  amount  of  capital  invested  in  a  furniture  manufacturing 
concern,  in  connection  with  which  I  do  not  devote  any  time  as  far  as  the  details  ^ 
of  manufacture  are  concerned.    I  have  no  interest  in  and  have  no  expert  know-    - 
ledge  of  any  other  line  of  manufacturing,  apart  from  my  general  experience  and 
general  knowledge  that  I  have  acquired.    As  far  as  having  any.  definite  know- 
i/iv^nre  of  the  exact  details  of  any  specific  line  of  manufactureJK  h«|rt|' nc^.Jp^-^ 

'  Q^  But  you  will  be  interested  in  seeing  articles  of  furniture  sold  and  d 
played  for  sale  at  prices,  which  will  leave  you  a  very  fair  idea  of  what  the" 
i^pread  is? — A.  As  far  as  the  furniture  business  I  am  interested  in  is  concernedj^ 
I-p,m  in  the  happy  position  of  saying  this,  that  that  furniture  is  sold  to  the    _ 
people  at  the  lowest  margin  of  profit  of  any  that  is  sold  to  the  people  of  Canada. 
Q.  What  would  that  margin  be? — A.  I  would  say  an  average  of  25  per  cent.  ^ 
Q.  From  the  manufacturer  to  the  consumer? — A.  Yes,  sir,  from  the  manu-  "" 


i,  which  distributes  it? — A.  The  bulk  oj 


Q.  Now  will  you  give  us  those  cases  with  the  wide  |preadl^S^This  is 
hearsay,  Mr.  Sales.  I  have  heard  of  cases  where  there  was  a  spread  of  100  per 
cent  and  slightly  beyond  100  per  cent  in  high  grade  furniture  sold  exclusively 
in  the  cities. '  The  grade  of  furniture  I  have  in  mind  now  is  a  grade  that  ver£ 
few  people  in  the  cities  would  buy.  For  myself  I  would  never  buy  it,  and  05 ' 
per  cent  of  the  people  in  cities,  people  of  means  too,  would  not  buy  it.  But  some^ 
people  want  a  big  house;  when  they  have  made  some  money  they  want  to  make 
their  house  a"  show  place.  In  that  case  price  does  not  cut  any  figure.  When 
they  want  to  get  rid  of  their  money,  they  take  the  chance  in  the  furnishing  of 
their  houses.  ■ 
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By  the  Clynrman: 

Q.  Supposing  In  an  attempt  to  cut  down  the  distribution  costs,  and  in  an 

tempt  to  compete  with  the  mail  order  houses  a  certain  number  of  retailers 

^med  a  wholesale  company,  in  order  that  they  might  be  able  to  buy  direct  from 

the  manufacturers  and  retail  again  to  their  shareholders  and  members  or  others 

at  a  lower  spread  than  is  usually  charged  from  wholesaler  to  retailer,  can  you 

se^  as  a  wholesaler  any  objection  to  that? — A.  Not  the  slightest,  Mr.  Chairman. 


Q.  Would  you  advocate  a  removal  of  the  tariff  to  meet  this  situation,  to 
prevent  this  undue  spread? — A.  Not  at  all.  It  would  not  have  any  bearing  upon 
it.    The  tariff  has  no  bearing  upon  the  abnormal  cost  of  distribution. 

t         By  Mr.  Sales:       ^■ 

Q.  Would  you  say  that  our  system  of  distribution  is  a  ruo^  expensive  one? 
*  ^rihink  the  system  of  distribution  and  the  charge  that  is  made  for  distribu- 
lETO  Canada  to-day,  that  is  from  the  manufacturer  in  Canada  to  the  con- 
sumer, is  to-day  altogether  out  of  line.    It  is  on  a  most  unsatisfactory  basis  in 
TJanada  to-day,  more  so  that  it  ever  has  been  in  my  experience. 
m^    Q.  With  regard  to  your  tariff,  I  notice  that  it  is  all  a  matter  of  compar- 
Tpve  terms,  Mr.  Bowman.    You  speak  of  a  high  tariff  as  being  bad  in  its  effect,  , 
and  a  moderate  tariff,  and  your  friends  the  Canadian  manufacturers  generally 
use  the  term  "adequate."    Who  is  to  determine  what  is  high  or  moderate  or 
adequate? — ^A.  I  think  that  is  a  matter  for  careful  scientific  investigation  on 
the  part  of  the  government,  and  those  charged  with  dealing  with  the  tariff 
weighing  matters  carefully  from  every  angle  and  havin£_  at  all  times  before 
,  tl'igm,  in  the  adjustment  of  the  tariff,  the  best  interests  of  the  consumer. 
■  Q.  What  do  you  think  of  this^i  that  any  industry  demanding  tariff  protec- 
^n,  stating  that  the  tariff  is  necessary  in  order  to  carry  on,  should  be  invited 
^before  a  small  committee  of  this  House  to  bring  its  books  and  show  how  mudi 
^it  needs  and  why  it  needs  it,  before  any  is  given? — A.  I  am  perfectly  frank  m 
this,  and  if  I  were  interested  in  an  investigation  and  were  charged  with  a 
responsibility  like  that,  I  would  want  to  go  a 'great  deal  further  than  merely 
jtCjcepting  the  hearsay  of  the  people  in  the  business.    I  would  want  everything 
^hown  up  in  black  and  white  in  connection  with  the  business,  and  everything 
"like  that.    That  is  the  ony  way  to  have  an  investigation. 

Q.  And  would  you  recommend  that  way? — A.  1  do  not  know  that  any 
particular  purpose  would  be  served  by  having  it  before  a  committee  of  the, 
House,  but  you  could  get  on  further  if  the  Cabinet,  the  Government,  is  charged 
with  getting  the  information.  They  should  have  experts  who  are  competent  to 
make  a  most  thorough  investigation,  and  every  manufacturer  should  be  forced 
to  throw  everything  wide  open  to  assist  the  Government  in  bringing  about  a 
proper,  well  balanced  'tariff.  ^ 

Q. '  If  you  would  \indertake  to  do  to-day  what  you  did  yesterday,  that  is 
j*u  read  the  farmer  a  little  lecture  on  the  need  for  getting  down  to  a  sounc 

economic  basis A.  Yes.  ^ 

Q.  and  adopting  good  business  methods. — ^A.  Yes. 

Q.  I  think  you  would  be  in'  a  'good  poption  to  read  a  similar  lecture  to  the 
Canadian  manufacturer. — ^A.  I  think,  along  certain  linesri  might  be  in  that 
position,  for  this  reason,. that  I  differ — I  have  views  that  are  different  from 
those  held  by  many  of  my  manufacturing  friends,  ■  and  privately  I  A)s:m 
frequently,  at  every  opportunity,  read  that  lecture.    '  .  '  • 

Q.  It  does  not  have  any  effect  as  long  as  they  can  lean  on  the  tariff? — A. 
I  have  not*seen  any  result^.  |      ,       „ 

[Mr.   Charles  M.  Bowman.] 
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Q.  The  removal  of  the  tariff  would  help  them  stand  on  their  o'w'ii  feet? — / 
The  trouble  in  this  world  is  this,  that  one  of  the  greatest  curses  is  selfishne 
and  when  you  get  super-selfishness  in  an  individual,  there  is  bound  to  be  troubl 

I  '  I        '    • 

By  the  Chairman: 

Q.  Do  you  know  what  a  great  Frenchman  once  said  about  proted^a— thsi 
it  was  an  appetite,  and  that  it  was  very  hard  to  rea;?on  with  a  person  anil 
appetite. — A.  That  is  very  well  put,  I  think.  *  fc  1  1 

Q.  I  guess  there  is  a  great  cleal  of  truth  in  that? — A.  Ye^"*        —  \ 

By  pir.  Caldwell: 

Q.  I  would  like  to  ask  a  question  in  regard  to  that  investigation  to  decide 
whether  the  tariff  is  necessary  or  not.  Would  you  consider  that  Tf  a  commission 
went  out  and  took  evidence  from  the  parties  interested,  those  wanting  protection, 
it  would  be  an  investigation  without  asking  them  to  produce  their  books  to  show 
what  the  cost  of  manufacturing  was? — A.  In  my  judgment  it  _£hould_be  the  most 
thorough  and  exhaustive  investigation  that  it  i^rpomible  for  the  most  efficient 
experts  to  make.  *       ^ 

Q.  And  it  would  include  the  production  of  their  books? — A.  That  is  the 
only  way,  in  my  judgment,  in  j|fcuii«BU  could  make  an  absolutely  exhaustive 
oncl  intelligent  and  highly  sciS^^Bpl^gtigation. 


By  the  Chairman 


;,  in ji^yj^iHgu  coul( 
sciiHBEn^tigati 


Q.  And  even  then  that  would  be  far  from  conclusive,  because  if  I  km 
mything  about  company  org'anization,  I  have  seen  entries  made  in  books  and 
things ^ charged  up  to  capital  as  organization  expenses  which  was  just  a  method 
of  getting  out  watered  stock,  and  that  happens  quite  often,  does  it  not? — A. 
I  never  had  any  personal  experience  in  that  respect. 

Q.  But  being  a  gentleman  of  wide  experience,  you  know,  the  thing  has  been 
done?^A.  I  have  juspicions  that  at  times-  it  is  done.  "' 

Q.  Suspicions  Inore  or  le^  well  founded. — A.  I  think  they  are  quite  well 
funded.  . ■     -    —    .    —  _ 


ation  of  f urnmliw  mB^w  I  praRim^- 


By  Mr.  sum)         1  "    "     ^■W   ML        ■     ■  Hi 

Q.  With  regard  to  the  association  of  furnlu^mf^pBl  prSam^-hen  the^-K 
formed  that  association^they  would  invite  all  manufacturers  to  join? — A.  Ys^^ 
Q.  I  presume  a  rnatter  like  that  would  come  before  your  board  and  l^^ 
discussed? — A.  Years  ago  we  were  invited  to  join,  and  we  decided  not  to.     I  ' 
might  say  in  connection  with  that  matter  though,  that  in  a  great  many  respectful 
the  furniture  association  has  been  a.  very  good  thing,  for  this  reason.     The  way 
t^  furniture  association  has  been  managed  has  brought  the  furniture  manu- 
»urers  together  in  other  matters,  apart  altogether  from  the  matter  of  price,  j^ 
^he  Furniture  Manufacturers  Association  engaged  one  of  the  most  efficient  cost 
experts  I  know  of  in  Canada,  whose  commission  was  to  visit  every  factory  that 
was  in  the  association  and  carefully  investigate  their  costs  and  point  out  to  them 
where  they  were  not  getting  proper  costs,  and  as  a  result,  to-day  I  have  no 
hesitation  m  saying  that  the  furniture  manufacturers  of  Canada   are  better 
equipped  in  their  plants  and  have  reduced  quite  perceptibly  the  cost  of  manu- 
facture through  the   improvements   in   plant   and   method   which"  have   been 
suggested  by  this  expert.    That  is  one  phase  of  the  work  of  the  Association 
which,  I  think,  has  worked  out  very  very  satisfactorily  and  has  been  to  thr 
advantage  of  the  consumers  of  Canada,  -a  .4^  _ 

Mr.  Sales:    L,will  agree  that  there  are  other  good  u^  besides  the  matter 
of  arranging  prices,  of  course.  "^ 
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By  Mr.  Robim 
Q.  Mr.  Chairman,  nuj^ 
The  Chairman:     Certainl" 


■.h^quSwon 


By  Mr.  Robinson: 

^.  You  said  the  cost  of  distribution  was  greater  to-day  than  ever  before 
or  something  to  that  effect? — A.  I  do  not  know  that  the  cost  of  distribution, 
apart  from  certain  phases,  is  higher;  transportation  is  higher,  but  the  standard 
or — put  it  this  way,  the  spread  between  the  price  that  the  manufacturer  gets  in 
Canada  for  his  commodities  as  'compared  with  what  the  consumer  pays,  repre- 
sents to  my  mind,  the  highest  basis  of  spread  we  have  ever  had  in  Canada. 

Q.  Could  you  suggest  any  way  by  which 'we  might  arrive  at  the  cure  for 
th^? — A.  No,  I  cannot,  because  I  never  charged  my  mind  with  that,  and  even 

"if  I  did,  I  doubt  very  much  whether  I  would  be  competent  to  give  any  sug^ 
gestions.  '  "I 

Q.  What  are  some  of  the  elements  that  go  to  make  up  this  great  spreadr 
Transportation  is  one? — ^A.  Transportation  is~one,  the  increased  standard  of 
salaries,  the  increased  cost  of  living,  and  in  a  great  many  cases,  just  as  I  have 
cited  here,  the  abnormal  percentage  of  profit  Which  i§  charged  to  the  consumer. 
In  that  respect,  right  here,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  do  not  wish  to  convey  the  idea  that 
the  retailer  at  the  present  time  is  making  an  abnormal  net  profit.  The  difficulty 
of  the  situation,  I  think,  Mr.  Chairman,  is  emphasizeed  by  this  fact,  that  there 
is  a  curtailment  in  business,  a  curtailment  in  turnover,  and  the  retailers  have 
found  themselves  loaded  up  with  heavy  rents  and  high  overheads  and  a  reduced 
volume  of  business,  and  are  attempting  to  carry  on,  in  a  great  many  cases,  with| 
only  half  the  business.  Therefore  the  consumer  is  taxed  with  an  abnormal 
profit,  in  order  that  these  men  may  keep  their  heads  above  water.  The  fact  is| 
on  the  volume  of  business  that  there  is  in  Canada  to-day,  in  a  great  many 
cases  there  are  two  men  trying  to  serve  the  public  where  one  man  could  do  it. 
Q.  Then  the  high  or  low  tariff  would  have  no  effect  on  the  selfishness  of 
these  people? — A.  No,  a  high  or  low  tariff  has  absolutely  no  bearing  on  the 
price  that  the  manufacturer  gets  and  the  price  the  consumer  pays. 

_^       Q.  There  is  an  increase  there  that  is  not  due  to  the  tariff  at  all? — A.  JSTo.. 

*~lh.e  tariff  has  no  bearing  on  it  at  ^H-pi  B  i 

.^  By  Mr.  Sales:  —  ' 

Q.  Except  from  this  angle,  that  when  goods  are  imported  for  $100  and  a 
duty  of  $35  has  to  be  paid, 'the  man  handling  that  figures  on  a  profit  on  the 
duty,  ancT  the  cost  of  the  material,  which  naturally  is  pyramided  up  to  the  con- 
sumer?— A.  Naturally,  in  that  respect,  on  imported  goods,  the  tariff  has  some 
bearing.  I  was  dealing  from  the  standpoint  of  goods  manufactured  in  Canadd 
Q.  The  tariff  is  an  integral  p^rt  of  the  price? — A.  Yes.  i-JI 

Q.  And  the  wholesaler  charges  a  profit  on  that,  as  well  as  the  retaudr, 
and  by  the  time  the  article  reaches  the  consumer  the  price  is  considerably 
increased? — A.  It  may  be,  I  have  never  been  in  the  v/holesale  and  retail  buai-'" 
ness,  and  I  have  no  personal  knowledge  as  to  how  that  is  applied. 

Q.  If  you  were  buying  imported  goods,  and  paying  duty  on  them,  you  would 
~f^y^  if  you  paid  $100  for  the  goods  and  a  duty  of  $35,  that  it  cost  you  $135?"^ 
—A.  Yes.  '  ' 

Q.  Therefore  making  it  an  integral  part  of  the  price? — ^A.  Yes.  r 

By  Mr.  Caldwell:  ^  f   f^ 

Q.  Would  that  not  affect  the  Canadian  manufacturers  also,  because  tht 
imported  goods  set  the  price  for  Canadian  goods? — A.  It  would  have  a  bearing" 
on  it.  ■  I        4 
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Q.  Practically  the  same  effect? — ^A.  The  tariff  has  a  bearing  in  a  great 
many  cases  to  some  extent  on  the  price  of  the  Canadian  manufactured  goods, 
but  no  bearing  on  the  spread  between  the  manufacturer's  price  and  the  price 
to  the  consumer. 

Q.  You  admitted  a  minute  ago  that  due  to  the  fact  that  the  manufacturer, 
the  wholesaler,  the  jobber,  and  the  retailer  must  charge  a  profit  on  his  wholi 
'investment  in  his  goods,  he  must  charge  a  profit  or  an  overhead  charge,  what- 
ever'you  call  it,  on 'the  duty  as  well  as  on  the  price  of  the  goods? — A.  Yes.     ^ 

Q.  Therefore,  if  the  tariff  on  imported  goods  sets  the  price  of  the  Canadian 
product  of  the  same  nature,  if  affects  the  price  of  the  Canadian  product  as  wellfc 
Pfbs  the  imported  product  in  so  far  as  the  overhead  charge  is  concerned? — A.  But 
the  increase  in  that  respect  is  not  involved  in  the  question  of  distribution. 

Q.  Yes,  absolutely,  because  every  time  a  man  handles  these  goods  he  must 
have  an  overhead  charge  to  cover  the  cost  of  handling,  and  a  profit  not  only  on 
the  price  of  the  goods  "Eiit  also  on  the  enhanced  price  due  to  the  duty.  In  that 
way  it  does  increase  the  price.  | 

By  the  Chairman: 

1  Q.  I  think  what  it  does  do,  is-thatTt  starts  the  goods  off  on  their  journey 

of  distribution  at  a  higher  price.  It  will  not  increase  the  proportion  of  cost, 
but  as  it  starts  the  goods  off  at  a  higher  price,  it  means  the  consumer  at  the 
end  has  to  pay  for  it.  ^*"  ' 

*     By  Mr.  Elliott:  ^ 

Q.  Mr.  Bowman,  going  back  tJJ||^Tariff  Commission,  have  you  in  mind 
a  commission  constituted  very  mucn  on  the  same  lines  as  the  Railway  Com-  ■ ' 
mission  is  at  the  present  time? — A.  I  am  not  in  a  position  to  give  that;  I  h.&v^ 
not  given  any  serious  thought  to  it,  but  I  think  there  should  be  a  commis- 
ion,  not  a  permanent  commission.  -^ 
_^      Q.  Not  a...  permanent  one? — A.  NaJ,   j^^ 

^  Q.  This  commission,  in  your  opifflBoJPBtod  only  be  for  the  purpose  of 
making  recommendations  to  Parliament,  it  would  not  have  the  power  of  decid-^! 
ing  on  anything?— A.  I  do  not  know  about  that.  There  is  a  certain  procedure 
to  be  followed;  Parliament  is  responsible  to  the  people,  and  Parliament  should 
have  the  say  in  a  matter  of  that  kind.  -  — -     ™  ' 

By  Mr.  Caldwell: 

Q.  Mr.  Elliott's  question  is,  would  you  advise  the  Government  to  appoint 
a  commission  that  would  set  the  tariff  on  the  different  articles? — ^A.  That  the 
"lommissioh  should  settle  it  absolutely,  independently  of  Parliament? 
I       Q.  Yes?— A.  No. 

Q.  I  take  the  witness  to  mean  that  the  commission  should  determine  the 
tariff  the  different  manufacturers  are  entitled  to? — A.  And  the  responsibility 
for  fixing  that  should  rest  on  the  shoulders  of  the  people  directly  responsible 
to  the  people  of  Canada.  '         i 

Q.  I  believe  we  had  an  investigation  of  that  nature  a  few  years  ago,- in 
fact  I  gave  evidence  before  it,  but  as  far  as  I  know  they  did  not  get  any  sta- 
tistics there  to  show  the  cost  of  manufacturing  any  article? — A.  I  have  never 
had  any  personal  experience  in  connection  with  these  investigations. 

Q.  Another  thing,  Parliament  has  never  taken  up  the  report  of  that,  com- 
mission. We  do  not  know  what  their  findings  are.— A.  I  would  suggest  that 
Parliament  get  busy.  .^^, 

The  Chairman:  Now,  gentlemen,  we  have  a  number  of  other  witnesses, 
and  I  am  going  to  excuse  Mr.  Bowman  unless  there  are  ^ome  further  question^ 

[Mr.  Charles  M.  Bowman.] 
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_'"We  are  very  much  obliged  to  you,  sir,  and  we  hope  that  all  i_ 
us,'~mamifacturers,  farmers,  lawyers,'  and  everybody,  shall  profit  from  the  very 

iise  nhservations  which  you  have  been  kind  enough  to  make. 
Witness  retired.  .     _      _i 


The  Chairman:  We  have  representatives  of  the  ||^BAhutacturers  here 
to-day,  and  I  tninlc  we  should  hear  them  now,  but  wifflHBi:  permission,  we  ^ 
will  change  the  order.'*'  There  is  a  gentleman  who  has  been  here  a  couple  of  dayi|^ 
and  who  has  to  go  before  the  Banking  Committee  this  afternoon,  we  will  put^^ 
on  this  morning.  ''-^ 

Q.  Your  full  name? — A.  Alexander  N.  McLean.    | 

Q.  What  iai  your  business? — A.  Retail  dry  goods  and  clothing.  || 

Q.  Were  you  ever  in  the  banking  business? — A.  I  was.  m 

._  Q.  For  how  long? — A.  Thirteen  years.  ■ 

a  Q.  Where  were  you  in  the  banking  business? — A.  In  IS^w,  Brunswick  and 
OMario.  ''    ^ 

__  Q.  And  was  it  in  the  rural  districts,  or  in  the  urban  districts? — A.  Both. 

'p    Q-  You  Tjjave,  I  understand,  Mr.  McLean,  given  some   attention  to  the 

important  question  of  rural  credits? — ^A.  Well,  I  have  of  late.    At  the  time  I 

was  banking,  why,  money  was  much  cheaper  and  freerer  than  it  is  to-day.       ^ 

^     Q.  Well,  how,  Mr.  McLean,  we  would  be  very  glad  if  you  would  impart 

to  the  Committee  some  of  your  views  on  this  very  important  question. 

Mr.  Caldwell:  Mr.  Chairman,  might  I  ask  the  witness  a  few  questions, 
and  it  would  perhaps  shorten  his  examination? 

Q.  We  would  like  to  have  first  what  your  experience  in  banking  has  been. 
In  what  capacity  did  you  enter  tli^ .  b^nk^^„  I  ^ntered  as  junior.  When  I 
retired  I  was  inspector.                    fll  I    ■■,'    BM^  — 

_Q.  You  occupied  practically  all  the  poliuon  up  to  inspector? — A.  Yes. 
"(^  You  were  manager  of  a  bank  in  a  rural  community,  were  you  not,  for 
a  while?— A.  Yes.  ' \  ^ 

Q.  No^,  there  have  been  two  linfl^Hitought  pre^nted  to  the  Banking  ^ 
Committee.  '  I  think  it  has  not  been  pr^^HBu  this  Committe  entirely.    The 
bankers  who  appeared  before  the  Banking  Committee  have  stated  that  there 
is  no  barren  area  of  credit  that  their  present  banking  system  takes  care  of? —  'j 
A.  Erom  what  I  have  read,  I  think  that  is  about  right,  but  Sir  John  Aird  said 
there  was  an  area  where  ruTal  credits  would  be  feasible. 

Q.  From  your  experience  would  you  say  there  is  any  barren  area  of  credit? — 
A.  I^ think  there  is,  I  think  under  the  present  ,Bank  Act  banks  are  doing  all  they 
■^-ij  We  must  remember  that  banks  are  taking  deposits  payable  on  demand. 
jLu  J8  not  fair  to  load  them  up  with  long-term  credits.  What  I  mean  by  that-is 
credits  of  two,  three  and  four  years-.  iTrnderstand  your  experience  in  the  We§tJf, 
is  that  you  might  miss  a  crop,  or  have j a  crop  failure  for  one  or  two  years. 
In  a  case  like  that  I  think  there  is  an  opening  for  rural  credits  where  there  is^ — 
barren  area.  f*"  l| 

Q.  You  say  where  the  banks  accept  deposits  on  demand  it  is  not  within  the 
possibilities  of  the  Bank  Act  to  make  long-term  loans? — A.  They  have  to  keep 
ifcheir  assets  in  liquid  shape.  b— ''™ 

Q.  Would  you  tell  the  Committee  from  your  experience  what  causa 

flow  of  capital  to  aom^  industries  in  preference  to  others? — A.  Well,_  that    

quite  a  long  story ^£gpourse,  it  goes  beyond  my  memory,  but  in"  studying 
the  question,  and  looRmg  back  to  Confederation,  it  appears  to  me  that  at  the 
time  of  Confederation  agriculture^compared  with  the  other  industries,  was  in 

'  [Mr.  Alexander  N.  McLean.] 
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,much  more  prosperous  state^han  it^M^^Hk  I^apital  is  left  alone,,  with- 
_     _Lit  artificial  loss,  it  will  flow  in  a  nairaSf^P^^  and  every  industry  will  get 
it^  fair  share.    If  an  industry  does  not  get  the  capital,  it  must  be  due  to  some 
1    fault  of  the  industry,  but  since  Confederation  you  have  passed  a  good  many^ 
law's,  like  tariff  laws  and  subsidy  laws,  that  have  caused  a  flow  of  capital  away^ 
from  agriculture  into  other  industries. 
^_  Q. "That  is,  agriculture  has  not  been  JDonused? — A.  No,  I  cannot  see  that 

^^   it  has,  on  a  par  with  the  other  industries'  by  any  means,  and  in  that  way  it 
does  not  seem  to  me  that  agriculture  is  on  as  fair  a  basis  as  the  other  indus- 
tries are.  '  This  condition  was  not  felt  for  a  long  time.    We  had  much  immi- ' 
gration  into  this  country,  and  a  lot  of  money  was  being  spent  for  construction 
__  _work,  and  one  thing  or  another,  and  up  to  the  year  about  1913,  why,  we  did  not 
"liave  to  face  the  facts  of  the.,  situation,  but  at  that  time  the  flow  of  outside 
^    capital  halted,  and  just  before  the  war_I  think  if  you  remember,  why,  there  came 
a  condition  that  caused  those  interested  in  agriculture  to  pause.    But  then  the  ^ 
war  came  on,  and  everything  was  abnormal, — the  most  abnormal  times  we  ever 
had  in  the  historv  of  the  world,  and  now  we  are  getting  back  to  where  we  stopped 
in  1913.  *  *ii"-   ^m 

Q.  And  j^our  idea  is  that  if  we  had  not  had  the  war? — A.  That  you  would 
not  have  to  face  the  situation  in  which  you  are  to-day.  — 

Q.  Now,  on  the  other  hand,  you  said  you  believed  there  is  a  barren  areai 
of  credit.    Do  you  believe  that  the  withholding  of  credit  from  any  industry 
will  affect  the  price  of  the  commodity  produced  by  that  industry? — A.  Not  to 
~  ■    "ny  extent.     It  might  locally,  but  very  temporarily. 

-    Q.  I  would  like  to  take  a  concrete  case.    We  will  take  the  Mfheat  crop, 
where  the  price  is  set  in  the  world's  market.    Supposing  when  the  fanners  _ 
harvst  their  wheat  crop  in  the  fall,  they  have  bills  to  mSet,  and  they  canno!^ 
^^^t  credit  from  the  banks,  or  from  Sto*  other  source  to  pay  their  bills,  and  they  ■ 
^^EQu^t  drop  that  crop  on  the  market  at  once.    Speculators  who  have  large  stoi*age^ 
capacity,  and  have  capital,  will  actually  reap  the  benefit.     They  will  buy  at  a 
cheaiper  price  than  if  the  farmers  had  a  market  extended  over  the  year. — 
A.  There  is  no  question  but  that  the  speculator  will  always  take  advantage  wher- 
^  ever  he  can,  but  still,  I  cannot  imagine  the  banks  discriminating  against  the 
farmer  to  the  benefit  of  the  speculator.    It  is  not  good  banking.  "  ' 

j(|  Q.  You  have  staged  that  under  the  banking  system  they  are  not  able  to 
'  give  long-term  ci-edits  of  six  months. to  a  year,  to  farmers.  We  are  not  making 
\  any  claim  that  the  banks  are.unjustly  discriminating,  but  due  to  the  Bank  Acv 
they  are  unable  to  accommodate  this  credit  for  years. — A.  I  would  say  beyond 
a  year.  In  the  case  of  a  crop  failure  one  year,  if  a  farmer  wants  to  carry  it~" 
over,  perhaps  a  loan  might  run  two  or  three  years.  Take  the  mortgage  com- 
panies. There  is  quite  an  initial  expense.  They  are  not  looking  to  lend  money 
out  for  five  years;  they  are  looking  to  have  mongg  out  for  ten  years.  There  is 
quite  an  expense  to  it.  ■Il  .- 

Q.  You  believe  the  present  Bank  Act  will  not  accommodate  these  long-term 
notes  at  longer  than,  say,  three  months?— A.  I  think  you  would  have  to  get 
special  legislation  to  carry  the  area  between  what  the  banks  can  do  and  what 
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the  mortgage  companies  can  do. 

Q.  Do  you  think  it  would  be  possible 


Bank  Act  to  enable  the 


banks  to  make  the  long-term  notes?— A.  No.    I  think  the  provinces  that  have 

^gone  into  the  banking  business,  that  is,  taking  deposits  on  long-term  loans,  are 
making  a  mistake.  I  can  see  from  the  experience  I  have  had  in  business'  and 
finance,  that  it  cannot  be  done,  that  is,  when  you  are  obligated  to  your  depositor 
he  is  liable  to  come  in  at  any  time.  ' 

Q.  Of  com-se,  in  that  case,  the  province  may  be  under  the  necessity  of 
issuing  bonds  to  pay  the  depositor. — A.  Y^     ^m 


I 
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Q.  Supposing  that  the  Eederal  Government  v,%s  to  go  into  this  thing,  do 
'ou  think  the  soundest  policy  would  be  to  issue  bonds? — A.  Yes,  federal  bonds 
iued  by  a  very  competent  federal  board.    You  would  want  representatives  of 
the  agricultural  interests,  and  a  good  banker  on  the  board.  '   , 

Q.  Have  you  looked  into  the  United  States  scheme  of  rural  credits? — A.       - 
Yes,  I  have  read  it. 

;  Q.  What  do  you  think  of  it? — A.  I  think  it- is  a  very  good  scheme.  ' 

¥Ir.  Sales: 

Q^  You  would  say  that  the  system  of  banking  has  grown  up  to  feed  com- 
mercial business,  and  is  therefore  not  fulfilling  the  need  so  far  as  agriculture 
is  concerned? — A.  Well,  it  does  not  seem  to  fully  fill  the  bilL  as  far  as  the  West- 
^^  country  goes,_because  banks  cannot  loan  on  fixed  ^^^tf  I  ^not  think 
lu  iri  desirable  that  they  should.  ^", 

Q.  And  the  commercial  system  demands  30,  60  or  90  days'  credit,  which  is ' 
solutely  unsuitable  to  the  farmer? — ^A.  Yes.    They  have  a  quick,  consumable 

T  I  1  _     _    _  I  1_    _         _C_ )_  -    -I'J. J?^    Jl    _  •     _  I 


CDmiuuuiuy,    wnBreas    wie    iariuei  s    uui-uiijiuuj.uy    may    ittue    avva._y    uvvixi: 

failure  or  hail  storms,  but  the  next  year  he  is  bound  to  come  back. 

Q.  So  there  is  a  need  for  somethinffthat  we  have  not  got  to-day? — A.  Yes. 

By  Mr.  Caldwell: 

Q.  You  refer  to  the  Western  farmefT  How  about  the  Eastern  farmer? — A. 
Except  in  some  districts,  where  they  have  specialized,  I  think  the  Eastern  farmer 
is  fairly  well  provided  for.    Take  the  potato  district,  where  they  have  had 
trouble.    The  Eastern  farmer,  and  the  Maritime  farmer,  have  got  money  -m^j^^M 
easily.    The  farming  has  been  diversified,  it  has  been  mixed  farming,  ancn^^^^ 
fact  I  think  that  the  farmers  were  the  mainstay  depositors  in  the  past.  ' 

Q.  But  that  is  not  the  position  to-day — A.  No,  I  think^thev  are  having 
their  troubles.  '  Bfc  Ji 

Q.  Now,  as  to  the  different  systems  of  rural  credits,  the  Manitoba,  Qntario, 
and  United  States  systems,  which  do  you  think  the  soundest? — A.  "Well,,  the 
spundQgt  certainly  is  the  one  where  you  issue  term  bondai    The  details  of  admin- 


.1.  You  say,  "Where  you  issue." — A.  Whoe^'fer  is  at  the  head  of  it  would 
issue  the  term  bonds. 

Q.  Have  you  made  up  your  mind  that  it  should  be  the  Government,  or  that 
it  should  be  a  loaning  organization  separate  from  the  State? — A.  It  should  be 
put  on  by  the  State,  because  it  is  pretty  hard — capital  is  rather  timid,  and  it 
is  pretty  hard  to  ask  the  investor  to  start  the  thing.  I  think  in  time  it  could 
be  put  on  its  own  feet,  if  it  was  given  federal  endorsement  at  the  start.  I  am 
"ure  it  could  be"put  on  its  own  feet. 


By  Mr.  Caldwell: 
Q.  With  the  aim  of  transferring  it  to  the  investor  at  a  later  period? — ^A.  I 
do  not  think  there  is  any  need  of  setting  up  a  lot  of  machinery  to  carry  it  ouL ' 
Perhaps  you  gentlemen  would  not  all  agree  with  me,  but  I  am  sure  that  the 
banks  would  co-operate"  with  you  in  this  way.  Tliey  have  their  branches, 
"reaching  all  over  the  country,  and  if  there  was  an  inspector  representing  them 
who  made  the  recommendation,  there  is  no  reason  why  the  banks  should  not 
take  these  loans.  To  work  out  this  thing,  you  want  to  do  it  at  the  lowest 
possible  cost,  as  there  is  no  use  loading  up  a  scheme  with  a. lot  of  machinery. 
What  you  want  in  the  West  is  cheap  money,  and  the  least  expense  you  put 
on  getting  that  money,  means  that  it  is  going  to  be  better  for  the  farmer.        ' 

[Mr.  Alexander  N.  McLean.] 
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Q.  And  you  believe  that  it  could  be  done  cheaper  if  the  Government  would 
form  farm  loan  boards,  with  representatives  in  each  province  to  pass  on  loans^ 
,and  handle  all  the  business  except  the  financing,  and  that  could  be  done  throu^i 
the  present  banks — A.  Yes.    Sir  John  Aird  said  that  you  would  not  have  any 
trouble  in  having  them  co-operate  with  you. 

By  Mr.  Gardiner:  ~ 

Q.  Is  it  not  a  fact  that  in  conjunction  with  our  present  banklHBgy  have 
loan  corporations  that  the  banks  are  interested  in? — ^A.  You  mean,  they  have 
loan  corporations  that  in  turn  loan?  j-  ^ 

Q.  Yes,  such  as  trust  companies,  etc. — A.  Well,  trust  companies,  in  m. 

experience,  usually  have  their  own  money.    They  are  handling  estates. 

Q.  Is  it  not  a  fact  that  in  connection  with  each  banking  institution  in  this 
'^ountry,  that  they  have  to  all  intents  and  purposes  trust  companies  that  are 
Liteidiaries  of  those  banks? — A.  Yes.     The  trust   company   loans   are  more 
liriient  than  the  bank  loans.     The  banks  have  considerable  busing  of  their 
own,  and  the  larger  banks  have  trust  companies.  p      J     ^ 

^    By  Mr.  Caldwell:  . 

I  Q.  Your  idea  would  be  that  the  banl^  ^^t)uld  not  ha-\ 
j^?— A.  Yes.  '  }-_ 

J  Q.  They  would  not  be  able  to  hold  up  a  loan? — A.  No. 
Q.  They  simply  do  the  financing  for  the  association? — ^A.  Yes,_ 
Q.  To  save  setting  up  a  dupHcation  of  machinery  you  think  it"  v.>jn. 
done  through  the  present  banks  at  a  very  low  cost? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  But  they  would  have  no  authority  over  the  granting  of  the  loan? — A. 
^bt  a  bit.  When  the  application  went  in,  it  could  be  first  forwarded  to  the 
lo%l  inspector.  ' 

Q.  The  local  inspector  for  the  farm  loan  board? — A.  Yes,  and  if  he  did 

not  pass  it,  the  farmer  could  still  have  an  appeal  to  the  Ottawa  Board.    They 

[_would  have  the  final  say  on  that  board,  and  we  would  want  as  good  a  man  as  the 

banks  have,  or  the  trust  companies  have,  to  act  'on  that  board  'in  a  proper  busi- 

ne^way.  ^ ■ —  <— 

By  Mr.  Sales: 

Q.  Mr.  Gardiner  raised  a  very  important  question.  If  the  banks  have  trust 
companies  of  their  own,  how  caiTyou  expect  co-operation  when  it  would  be  com- 
peting with  its  own  business?  What  trust  company  is  connected  with  the  Bank 
of  Montreal? — A.  The  Royal  Trust  Company. 

Q.  What  about  the  Bank  of  Commerce? — A.  The  National  Trust  Company. 
-     _^.  And  the  Royal  Bank?— A.  The  Montreal  Trust  Company.  -^ 

Q.  And  the  Bank  of  Nova  Scotia? — A.  The  Eastern  Trust  Company.  Al- 
ways consider  that  they  are  very  close.  They  get  the  Nova  Scotia  busines^  T 
may  say  that  they  could  handle  the  applications.  They  are  in  the  m'one^,' 
business  or  the  bankin|  business.  If  there  are  payments  to  be  made  one  wa^ 
"ir  the  other,  why  not  use  the  agencies  that  are  on  the  ground?  jmh 

By  Mr.  Caldwell:  ' "  ""^^^^ " 

You  would  not  be  using  the  banks'  funds? — A.  No,  if  the  fair;   ' 

_m  interest,  he  would  come  in.  _' 

Q.  In  the  application  for  a  loan  the  bank  would  have  no  jurisdictions — A. 

By  Mr.  Sales: 

_Q.  Do  the  existing  banks  furnish  fundsj^for  these  trust  companie^Z — A^,  I 
do  not  think  so.  9I|  '  "" 

[Mr.  Alexander  N.  McLean.] 
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Q.  Wra^HI^^TOnection? — A.  Well,j3ank^have  considerable  Jdu 
their  own  that  a  trust  company  can  do. 


_  By  the  Chairman:  

Q.  And  that  the  bank  cannot  do  by  law? — A.  That  is  right.    For  insta] 
II  'a  bank  has  a  large  customer,  when  his  estate  comes  to  be  administered,  tlle.y 
have  influence  enough  perhaps  to  hand  it  over  to  their  own  trust  company 
and  the  business  goes  right  on.  '        pL^ 

Q.  The  Royal  Trust  Company  directors  and  the  Bank  of  Montreal  director 
are  pretty  closely  identified? — ^A.  Yes.  •  ' 

Q.  Does  that  obtain  between  the  Montreal  Trust  Company  and  the  Royal 
Bank?— A.  Yes. 

Q.  And  does  it  obtain  between  the  National  Trust  Company  and  tlie  Bank 
of  Commerce? — A.  I  cannot  speak  positively  as  to  that. 

Bxj  Mr.  Sales:         ^    ^  [ 

Q.  So,  if  I  die  and  leave  an  estate,  when  my  wife  goes  to  the  local  banker, 

she  gets  some  very  good  advice  as  to  who  shall  administer  her  affairs.     Is  that 

true? — A.  These  trust  companies  are  very  reputable,  and  probably  can  do  the 

ork  better  than  an  executor.  I         A  |^k 

Q.  It  is  a  ramification  of  capital?         1       Jl^H 


By  Mr.  Gardiner: 


UM. 


=^.  You  have  had  quite  a  considerable  experience  in  the  banking  business? 
-A.  Yes.  ^  ' 

Q.  Is  it  not  a  fact  that  many  farmers,  because  they  do  not  uifderstand,  use 
their  credit  to  better  advantage  than  they  usually  do?  Has  that  ever  been  part 
of  the  curriculum,  you  might  call  it,  of  the  banks? — ^A.  No,' there  never  has  been 
any  concerted  action  in  that  regard.  What  local  managers  do  in  isolated  cafe^-, 
I  do  not  know.    I  do  not  think,  as  far  as  the  general  managers  go,  that  they  do. 

Q.  Is  it  not  a  fact  that  many  farmers,  because  they  do  not  understand,  use 
their  credit  in  ways  that  might  be  improved  upon  if  they  only  had  someone  to 
give  them  advice? — A.  YoiTmean,  their  short-term  credit  or  any  credit? 

Q.  Any  credit  that  they  may  be  using,  either  short-term  or  long-term. — A. 
I  cannot  speak  definitely.  As  a  lousiness  man  I  seek  advice  of  those  that  I 
might  possibly  ask  credit  from,  or  that  I  consider  more  professional  than  I  am,i 
and  I  think  it  is  the  same  with  the  farmers.  If  they  have  the  right  kind  (Tf  man 
to  advice  them,  I  think  that  certainly  it  would  be  to  their  advantage. 

Q.  You  understand,  of  course,  that  during  recent  years,  out  in  the  western 
countrj^  there  has  been  a  great  expansion  in  'the  number  of  branch  banks,  and 
consequently  many  young  managers  have  been  brought  in  who  have  only  very 
limited  experience,  and  perhaps  some  of  our  troubles  may  be  attributed  to  the 
faCjt  that  they  have  not  had  the  experience  to  advise  their  farmer  customers  as 
to  how  to  use  their  credit  to  the  best  advantage.  I  was  interested  very  much  in 
jour  proposal  in  so  far  as  handling  funds  of  the  banks  was  concerned,, bat  I 
must  say  that  I  believe  that  the  local  organizations,  such  as  they  have  in  the 
States^ill  provide  a  better  system  inasmuch  as  the  local  board  will  be  in  a  por- 
tion to  advise  the  people  in  the  neighbourhood  as  to  how  to  use  their  creditlfe 
better  advantage  than  what  the  branch  managers  do  at  the  present  time.  I 
think  that  is  the  greatest  weakness  we  have  in  our  banking  system. — A.  Thig 
would  not  stop  your  local  board  at  all.  Yo\i  would  have  your  local  board  just 
the  same,  and  if  the  local  board  advised  that  credit,  why,  the  bank  "would  not 
have  anything  to  say  about  granting  it.  ^ 

Q.  You  mean  to  say  then,  that  you  would  set  up  the  machinery  of  the  local 
board,  and  all  that  the  bank  would  do  would  be  to  handle  the  funds?— A.  Yes. 
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By  Mr.  Caldwell:  Mt     I  ■  1  ^^\  *    M 

Q.  Along  the  lines  of  Mr.  Gardiner^^qu|Pon||  are  the  banks  not  in  positior 
to  have  private  definite  information  as  to  possible  supplia|a^M|inmodities  such 
as  cattle,  butter,  cheese,  and  wheat?  Would  they  not  get  pspieports?— A.  The 
head  office  does.  '1^'  *■  - 

Q.  Which  could  be  disseminated  to  the  branches? — A.  Y( 

Mr.  Sales:    The' Head  Office  would  get  the  information  from  the  branches. 

Mr.  Cald WEILL:    No,  I  am  referring  to  world  conditions.  ^  

^^  Q.  _So  that  in  that  way  the  banks  could  be  quite  a  help  to  the  farmers  if  the    ^_ 

farmers  would  go  to  them  for  advice? — A.  Yes.  ^ 

Q.  You  could  hardly  expect  the  branch  managers  to  go  out  and  tell  the 
farmers  this. — A.  No. 
■^  Q.  And  a  great  deal  depends  upon  the  initiative  of  the  local  manager /—A. 

Yes,  the  local  branch  manager  can  do  a  great  deal  for  the  district. 

^^^^       Q.  It  is  not  part  of  the  policy  of  the  banks  to  disseminate  this  knowledge 
HBhrough  the  branch  managers?— A.  I  haveJDeen  out  of  the  banking  JDUsiness  for     _ 
^^^he  last  seven  years.    What  they  are  doing  to-day,  I  would  not  want  to  make      _ 
iny  positive  statement  about.  ^^  ^  j^ 

Q.  If  the  farmers  would  make  a  demand  on  the  different  bankmg  mstitu- 
tion^for  this  information,  you  do  not  think  there  would  be  any  trouble  getting 
A.  No,  not  a  bit.  I  \ 


By  Mr.  Tolmie: 

Q.  From  your  banking  experience  has  the  farmer  been  a  good  credit?  If 
he  borrowed  for  three  months,  and  at  the  end  of  three  months  he' paid  part  of  it, 
and  paid  his  interest  promptly,  would  you  not  expend  it  over  a  period  of  a  year 
or  eighteen  months?— A.  If  the  moral  risk  was  good,  and  the  farmer  was  doing 
his  best,  yes.  ,     ^-  i      ■      . 

■    (^   He^  would  ffftt- 


By  Mr.Sa 

^   Was  it  the  policy  of  your  bank  that  farmers^  loans  should  belsleaned  up 

jnd  of  every  year? — A.  We  always  like  the  money,  to  turn  it  over,  but  it_ 

was  never  our  policy  to  work  a  hardship.  J 

Q.  And  didn't  the  banks  change  your  managers  around  from  place  to  place  at' 

the  end  of  the  year? — A.  No,  sometimes  we  would  be  at  one  place  for  several 

years.        L_    | 

Q^It  IS  different  out  West.  We  have  one  man — when  times  get  hard  and 
5rops  are  poor,  that  man,  who  is  on  very  good  terms  with  his  people  is  sent  to 
jome  other  place  and  a  stranger  is  brought  in. — A.  You  mean,  one  man  makes 
the  loans,  and  the  other  man  collects  them?  J^^ 

~^The  new  man's  business  is  to  collect  the  lol^^t  the  end  of  the  year. — 
^er  had  that  experience. 
You  have  never  been  in  the  West? — A.  No. 


By  Mr.  Tolmie: 

_  Q.  You  would  like  to  have  them  all  cleaned  up  once  in  a  while? — ^A.  Yes. 

Q.  But  the  farmer  wno  is  gooti  and  sound  financially,  has  just  as  much 
chance  of  borrowing  money  as  the  business  man  in  the  city? — ^A_Ye^I  think  he 
has.  ^  >«  *'JV 

Q.  And  if  his  business  is  not  just  right,  he  h^no  better  cKance  than  the 


jU|iness  man? — ^A.'No. 

"[Mr.  Alexander  N.  McLean.] 
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By  Mr.  Caldwell:  \ 

Q.  But  due  to  the  fact  that  the  buSRn^if  man's  turnover  is  quick,  he  is  in 

better  position  to  comply  with  the  banking  regulations  than  is  the  farmer?— 

A.  Yes,. he  is  in  a  better  position.  j 

Q.  He  might  get  it  renewed  three  or  four  times  after  it  was  due? — A.  Yea 

Q.  But  there  is  no  guarantee  about  the  first  time?— A.  No;  it  is  a  mutual 

understanding.  *  '  , 

Q.  If  he  could  get  a  loan  for  three  yearif  he  could  make  arrdn^ementa  to 
meet  it  at  the  end  of  the  three  years ?-^A.  Yes.  |^ 

By  Hon.  Mr.  Tolm% 

Q.  Is  there  any  guarantee  that  a  business  man  who  could  not  pay  up  would 
get  three  or  four  renewals  without  being  squeezed? — A.  No.  It  is  the  same 
thing.  Still  the  farmer  is  up  against  a  crop  failure,  which  may  come  back  the 
next  year,  while  a  business  man  is  up  against  a  real  failure,  and  he  might  not 
come  back  for  a  good  many  years. 

Q.  I  can  easily  understand  the  difficulty  of  the  farmer  who  gets  one  crop. 
If  he  conducted  diversified  farming,  it  would  be  a  great  deal  better  for  him? 
Doesn't  it  depend  upon  the  individual  a  great  deal? — A.  I  firmly  believe  in 
what  the  late  J.  Pierpont  Morgan  once  said.  He  said  that  in  lending  money 
in  some  cases  they  did  not  consider  the  security,  that  he  knew  men  who  were 
worth  a  million  to  whom  he  would  not  lend  five  cents,  and  other  men  who  were 
not  worth  five  cents  to  whom  he  would  lend  a  million.  He  was  asked  the  ques- 
tion "  What  do  you  lend  on?"    His  replfli^BPI  lend  on  character." 

By  the  Chairman:         |^  ^        ^.  .^^^^ 
Q.  On  that  basis  a  number  of  us  feel  that  the  farmer  should  be  entitled  to 
very  handsome  treatment. — A.  I  will    admit    that    the    percentage  of  lo  ^   '" 
farmer  loans  is  practically  nil.    We  consider  the  farmer  a  good  risk. 

By  Mr.  Gardiner:     ^   ^^  '  ***  3^ 

kk  Q*.  Another  question  is  this.  In  regard  to  the  provinces  that  are  now  doing 
this"  long-term  credit  business,  do  you  know  any  of  the  Provincial  Govern-' 
ments  that  are  doing  this  long-term  business  out  of  deposits? — A.  I  say  that 
I  am  not  in  favour  of  that,  but  I  have  understood  that  it  is  being  done.  I  am 
not  in  favour  of  taking  deposits  that  you  are  liable  to  pay  back  from  day  to 
day  and  turning  them  out  on  long-term  loans.  You  are  going  into  the  wrong 
market.  You  are  taking  money  for  current  trade  that  you  may  have  to  hand 
back  from  day  to  day  to  the  investor.  You  withdraw  from  the  man  who  h^ 
||surplus  his  deposits,  and  use  them  as  money  that  you  expect  to  carry  on  tm 
Brrent  trade  of  the  country  with. 

i  By  Mr.  Caldwell:  "*|  '  I    i 

I    Q.  In  that  way  getting  the  money  out  on  long-term  loans  will  in^i 
Ah  the  general  trade  of  the  country? — A.  Very  much  so.  _ 

By  Mr.  Gardiner: 

Q.  Let  us  go  into  the  matter  a  little  further.  Suppose  you  do  take  deposx 
and  lend  them  out  on  long-term  loans,  they~^uld  not  disappear,  they  would 
come  back  into  the  channels  of  trade  immediately,  they  would  not  go  out  of 
existence? — A.  No,  they  would  not  go  out  of  existence.  They  will  come  back 
through  different  channels.  The  people  who  accept  the  loan  will  not  get  it 
back,  by  any  means.        B^^.    ' 

Q.  But  suppose  I  wiCT»loan  to  build  a  house  on  my  farm,  or  to  hx 
lumber.    Part  of  that  moi^^^jifcito  lumber ^^  to  .buy  cement  and  other  things 

I^B     I  Mr.  Alexander  N'.  McLean.] 
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the'chanziels"^f  trade  again? — A.  Yes.     It  will  circulate  until  it  ^t§,.to  the 
man  -tt-ho  does  not  need  it  in  his  trade,  and  he  will  invest  it  with 
who  wants  a  long-term  loan. 
H      Q.  Is  that  not  good  business? — A.  Ye^ 

.(         Q.  What  is  the  objection  to  making  loans  out  of  deposits? — ^A.  Because 
'deposits  come  from  a  lot  of  individuals,  probably  not  one  in  twenty  of  j/hom 
has  a  surplus;  they  come  from  people  who  are  hable  to  draw  them  back  and 
uge  them  in  current  trade.    Maybe  they  have  kept  on  trading  "and  are  succ|^_  ^ 

ful,  one  in  twenty  or  thirty  of  whom  will  have  a  surplus  of  say  $1,000.+  He    

only  needs  |1,000  to  keep  on  trading,  and  puts  the  rest  of  it  out.  '       ^        " 

Q.  Isn't  the  objection  rather  in  the  fact  that  under  the  Bank  Act  at  the     m 
present  time  we  have  the  peculiar  phenomenon  of  having  to  give  banks  by  law 
^the  privilege  of  taking  deposits,  and  that  they  are  the  only  institution  in  thii 
country  that  we  have  to  give  that  power  to?    Isn't  that  clue  to  the  fact  thai 
when  they  take  deposits  and  pay  interest  on  them  they  are  merely  taking 
deposits  and  paying  interest  on  those  deposits  for  the  purpose  of  puttmg  them 
out  in  anticipation  of  the  day  when  they  will  have  to  redeem  their  promiqjgp^ 
pay;  isn't  that  the  real  objection? — A.  I  could  not  follow  that.    For  instanc 
in  the  ordinary  course  of  business  I  may  be  engaged  in  the  drygoods  business 
and  might  have  $1,000  or  $5,000  in  the  bank,  but  I  am  not  getting  any  interes!  _ 

on  it;  on  the  other  hand,  there  are  other  depositors  who  put  in  from  $1  up  to 

form  a  savings  bank  account  perhaps  for  Christmas,  and  then  draw  all  of  it. 

Q.  But  they  do  not  amount  to  any  great  percentage  of  the  loans  on 
deposit? — A.  Maybe  so.  ^ 

Q.  Isn't  the  real  objection  of  the  banks  to  long  term  loans  the  fact  that 

when  they  issue  money  it  is  a  promise  to  pay,  and  the  banks  might  be  called    

upon  to  redeem  that  promise  to  pay?    If  they  can  hire  the  money  from  those 
_who  have  it  on  deposit,  they  are  merely  deferring  the  day  when  they  will  be 
called  upon  to  pay  off  that  promise? — A.  I  cannot  agree  with  you  there.  ,d[| 

Q.  Well,  in  the  first  place  is  a  bank  not  making  a  promise  to  pay? — ^A.  Y|^'~ 

Q.  How  do  the  banks  make  good  their  promises  to  pay? — A.  When  tifff 
promises  are  redeemed.  They  redeem  their  promises  when  the  money  goes  into 
the  bank  through  their  clearing  house. 

Q.  That  is  Dominion  notes? — A.  Dominion  notes.-^  ■ 

Q.  I  think  if  you  will  dig  into  the  question  pretty  thoroughly  you  will  fin" 
that  the  real  reason  why  the  banks  and  others  in  the  financial  ■R'x^rld  object  to 
using_  deposits  for  long  term  loans  is  because,  as  I  have  stated,  that  they  would 
pass  into  another  channel  and  that  they  might  be  called  upon  to  redeem"  their 
promise  to  pay?— A.  Unless  the  banks  operate  the  way  they  do,  taking  deposits  « 
of  from  $1  up,  payable  on  demand,  they  would  not  monopolize  the  money  busi- 
ness of  the  country.    I  remember  when  we  used  to  get  in  twenty  deposits,  and 

they  would  gradually  accumulate,  but  generally  that  has  passed  away.    People   

realize  that  they  can  get  their  money  when  they  want  it,  and  through  that 
system  they  seek  to  have  more  money  go  out  than  otherwise,  " — 

By  Mr.  Milne:  .  *       "■ 

Q.  If  the  Government  could  sell  those  bonds  at  5  per  cent,  what  would  the 
farmer  have  to  pay  according  to  this  system  on  a  three-year  loan,  about  what? 
—A.  That  IS  a  matter  you  would  have  to  figure  out.    It  would  be  according  to 
what  your  cost  of  administration  was.    My  idea  was  to  keep  the  cost  administra-      ^ 
tion  down  to  the  very  minimum.  

Q.  I  thought  you  had  made  some  estimate  of  it? — A^  ^*  ^  ' "     ^     ' 

the  United  States  I  think  it  is  about  one  and  a  half  per  cen, 

statistics  I  had  on  those  twelve  banks,  the  cost  was  to  be  about  64 "per  cent 
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Q.  You  do  not  see  any  reason  why  it  should  be  more  expen^veTn  Canada? 
—A.  No.     Of  course  the  United  States  Government  probably  could  get  their' 
— iffi  a  little  cheaper.    There  would  be  a  difference  between  the  United  States^ 
Im  credit  and  the  Canadian  pubhc  credit.  

By  the  Chairman: 

"  Q.  t^  a  matter  of  fact  the  Iffli^reSiies,  for  these  long  term  loans  do  not 
get  it  from  the  States  but  from  the  issue  of  bonds? — A.  Yes,  that  has  been  in 
operation  for  some  time.  There  is  one  more  statement  I  would  like  to  make, 
Mr.  Chairman.  I  am  a  retailer,  and  I  was  interested  in  the  last  evidence  given 
ilbout  the  retailers.  It  seemed  to  me  that  the  witness  was  certainly  giving  the 
retailer  a  little  more  than  his  share,  in  the  cost  of  distribution.  I  am  going  to 
tell  you  that  if  any  one  in  the  last  three  years  has  taken  his  loss  it  has  been 
the  retailer.  The  manufacturer  can  close  up  his  factory,  but  the  retailer  goes 
the  year  round,  and  takes  his  loss  e\'*ery  day  in  the  year. 

By  Mr.  Caldivell: 

»  Q.  You  mean  during  the  deflation  in  prices? — A^JDuiKig  the  deflation  in 
prices.  There  was  some  money  made,  I  will  admit,  wtSsnne'  inflation  was  on, 
but  the  Go^^ernment  came  along  and  took  25  per  cent  of  it  or  thereabouts.  We 
got  it  in  stocks  and  book  debts,  and  the  thing  accumulated.  I  might  quote  an 
example  showing  how  this  inflation  affects  the  retailer.  I  am  in  the  garment 
business.  I  have  on  my  shelves  say  10,000  garments;  I  sell  those  10,000  gar- 
ments and  _  get  the  money,  which  is  the  representative  of  wealth.  According  to 
my  auditors  and  so  forth  I  make  110,000.  I  go  back  about  the  beginning  of 
the  next  year  and  buy  10,000  more  garments,  and  I  pay  out  my  whole  profit, . 
all  I  had  made  the  year  before  and  perhaps  a  little  more  for  those  garmentsj' 
80  that  in  real  wealth  I  am  not  a  cent  better  off. 


By  Mr.  Sales: 

Q.  But  does  that  actually  happen?    You  do  noj 
ou  buy  more? — A.  No,  it  is  a  gradual  replacem^ 
is  bound  to  happen.  '    - 


pr  stock  before 
p-e  replacing,  it 


Q.  When  you  take  in  your  winter  'J WIHFI9P ^ii ments .  you  buy  them  In  the 
summer? — A.  Yes.  -  —         * 

Q.  You  are  buying  sometimes  a  year  ahead? — ^A.  Yes.  That  is  the  way 
they  load  the  retailer  up.  — ' 

Q.  But  being  a  year  ahead,  you  have  the  advantage  in  the  prices,  therefd 

if  you  are  a  wise  business  man  you  will  raise  the  price  of  what  you  are  selling 
and  gain  on  the  inflation? — A.  If  I  were  going  through  tliat  period  again,  I' 
would  do  so.  ^  '"    '^ "         '^'^  ^ 

Q.  Y/ell,  didn't  you?— A.  No,  sir,  Ijy|ybot^but  I  think  if  I  were  going 
through  it  again  I  would.  '  ^^^  "* 

Q.  But  you  were  creating  the  impression  that  you  were  gelling  out  your 
stock  before  you  were  replacing  it? — A.  Every  day  we  are  replacing  it,  using 
more,  using  our  profits  aud  using  up  our  original  investment.  I  think  every 
retailer  of  any  experience  will  bear  me  out  in  that  statement.  The  retailer  has 
certainly  been  up  against  this. 

By  Mr.  Sales: 

Q.  What  margin  of  profit  do  ^  „„ ..„....^. .     .^.  ^„  .„  ^^„  „^,„„ 

you  take;  it  is  what  you  can  get.  Thff"argument  was  given  here  that  the  article 
costs  the  retailer  so  much^  and  he  wants  a  net  profit,  and  he  marks  his  goods 
so  much,  and  he  proceeds  to  sell  them,  and  I  am  going  to  tell  you,  gentlemen 

_     1    [Mr.  Alexander  N.  McLean.] 
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that  if  the  retailer  tried  that  during  the  last  two  or  three  years  he  would  hav 
his  goods  yet.  The  retailer  in  business  to-day  is  the  one  that  took  hiq^loj 
according  to  market  prices,  whether  he  got  10  per  cent  above  cost  or  10  pi 
cent  below.  '^'f* 

"I      Q.  We  are  getting  away  from  the  pomt;    these  last  two  years  have  been 

abnormal.    In  the  ordinary  run  of  business,  when  an  article  costs  you  so  much,! 

you  figure  your  rent  and  overhead,  the  cost  of  doing  business  as  so  much.  What    _ 
do  you  'write  up  fonv  goods  at?  ^_ 

The  Chairman  :    To  take  care  of  that  as  well  as_your  profits?  I  _ 

By  Mr.  Sales: 
'    Q.  Yes,  and  never  mind  the  last  two  y^ 
per  cent  or  four  per  cent '    

Q.  You  have  not  answered  my  question.    I  i^ff^ou  what  you  added  to  — 
the  price  of  your  goods  to  cover  your  expenses  of  doing  business  and  your  profit.  ■ ._ 
— A.  I  would  say  around  30  per  cent;   with  different  goods  there  is  a  different 
percentage.  J 

Q.  Not  more  than  30  per  cent  in  any  line? — A.  Yes,  there  might  be  some 
ines  a  little  over  that.  '^''" 

Q.  What  is  your  highest  percentage,  50  per  cent? — A.  50  per  cent  would 
be  the  highest.  '  ^ 

Q.  On  what  lines? — A.  I  cannol^give  you  that  offhand,  because  I  am  no 
the  buyer.    -  ^  — _ 

Q.  No,  but  you  are  a  man  who  has  goods  and  you  are  fixing  prices  at  which 
you  are  going  to  sell  them,  and  you  must  knov/  what  you  would 'add  to  them. — 
A.  On  luxuries — if  I  were  handling  Palm  Beach  suits,  I  could  not  handle  them 
under  60  per  cent,  because  there  is  only  a  short  season,  and  I  might  have  some 
left.  ,    ^ 

Q.  Boots  and  shoes? — A.  J 

Q.  How  much  on  them? — A.- 1  h 
the  last  six  months. 


By  the  Chairmap.:mtffH 

I       Q.  Just  tell  us  your  experience  in  the  last  six-  months 
s^bout  40  per  cent.  ^ 

!     Q.  Tell  us  what  you  buy  your  shoes  at.    Take  a  standard  line;    what  do 
you  pay  a  dozen  for  them? — A.  I  am  not  the  buyer,  and  perhaps  I  am  noT^ 
competent  to  answer  that.  -  - —    ^- 

Q.  No,  but  you  are  the  owner  of  a  business. — A.  Part  owner.     '_     _ 

Q.  Well,  sir,  from  your  looks,  we  do  not  believe  that  much  goes  on  in  that 
business  that  you  do  not  know  about.    What  do  510U  pay  per  dozen  for  shoef 
such  as  the  one  Mr.  Sales  is  handing  to  vou? — A.  We  just  handle  three  grades 
of  shoes.  mb     ^--  ^^  A     <-■ 

Q.  Shoes  of  the  same  class  as  that? — A.  It  looks  tome  likpjfcihoe  that 
would  sell  around  $6  retail.  | 

Q.  What  would  you  pay  for  it?  [ 

By  Mr.  Sales:  I       ■' 

Q.  What  would  you  call  good  buying  at  to-day?— A.  Around  ' 

By  the  Chairman: 
Q.  Would  you  pay  $4.25?— A.  That  is  a  shoe  that  would  retail  at  1 

Y.  You  would  pay  $4.25?— A.  You  must  remember  you  have  sal4- . 

and  transportation. 

[Mr.  Alexander  N.  McLean,]  _■ 
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Q.  I  know,  butitis  the  gross  that  we  are  trying  to  get  at.  The  boot  ya> 
have  in  your  hand  would  sell  at  about  $6,  and  you  would  pay  about  $4.25. — A 
Tarn  just  making  an  estimate;  I  am  not  the  buyer;   I  am  not  a  technical  man 

By  Mr.  Sales:  '*^^i§  i 

^O.  Who  ..buys  your  shoes? — A.  We  have  a  man  in  that  department. 
Q.  You  do  not  buy  them  yourself? — ^A.  No. 

^  The  Chairman:  Now,  gentlemen,  shall  we  try  and  get  the  boot  men  on 
before  lunch,  and  make  a  start?  If  there  are  no  more  questions,  I  thank  you 
fcry  much,  Mr.  Maclean,  for  coming  before  us  and  helping  in  our  investigation. 

The  witness  retired.  **^  r-' 

Mr.  McKay:   I  ^Nibuld  suggest  that  if  the  next  witness  has  a  statement, ■  he 
be  allowed  to  make  his  statement  all  the  way  through  without  interruption.  ' 
The  Chairman:   Very  well;   do  you  want  me  to  insist  upon  that? 
Mr.  McKay:   Yes,  and  we  can  question  him  afterwards. 


John  Ellis  Warrington,  called  and  sworn. 

■  A       ~     ' 

By  the  Chairman: 

, Q.  Where  is  your  place  of  abode? — A.  In  Quebe, 

Q.  What  company  are  you  with  there?-r-A.  The~JoTin  Ritchie  Compt 

Q.  And  what  position  do  you  occupy  with  that  company? — A.  I  am  Vi. _ 
president  of  the  company.  .  ^ 

Q.  What  are  your  particular  duties  as  vice-president? — ^A.  General  man- 
s-evpractically  in  full  charge  of  the  company.  I 

^..  You  have  a  statement.  Dr.  McKay  tells  us. 
■Ir.  McKay:    No,  if  he  has  a  statement,  m   ^^^ 

The  Chairman:    Have  you  a  statement  to  plaue  before  us? 

■Mr.  Sales:  I  would  like  to  discuss  the  proposal  of  Mr.  McKay  to  let  the 
fitnesses  go  through  with  their  entire  statement.  My  objection  is  this,  that  a 
man  gets  away  with  a  statement;  you  make  a  note  of  it,  but  in  the  reading  of 
the  evidence  the  whole  thing  is  disconnected.  If  that  statement  is  refuted  later 
on,  the  connection  is  not  there,  and  a  man  reading  that  statement  would  take 
it  for  granted —        ■-    ^   -  -*-  i^ 

Mr.  McKai':     During  the  examination  of  a  great  many  witnesses  in  the 
last  few  days  we  just  duplicated  the  ground  already  covered.      ^ 
I  ^i^lr.  Sales:     Our  newspaper  men  hear  a  statement  made  by  the  witness 
|ndthere  is  no  refutation  of  it  at  all,  at  the  time,  and  the  value  of  that  later 
on  is  absolutely  lost,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Mr.  Caldwell:     In  support  of  that,  I  would  like  to  cite  a  report  that 

appeared  in  the  papers  about  the  Ford  man  that  was  here.    It  is  in  the  report 

what  they  paid  in  sales  taxes  and  wages  and  so  on,  but  it  did  not  give  the  amount 

"they  paid  in  dividends,  and  the  way  the  capitalization  of  the  company  has  gone 

up  from  160,000  into  millions,  and  things  like  that. 

Mr.  MuNEo:  That  was  the  newspapers^  fault, 
i  Mr.  Sales:  I  would  like  to  draw  attention  to  something  like  that  yester- 
Jmr,  where  Mr.  Bowman  said  75  per*  cent  of  the  troubles  of  the  farmers  waq 
personal.  In  the  Citizen  this  morning  that  appeared,  but  later  on  Mr.  Bowman 
admitted  that  that  was  too  high,  and  he  was  quite  ready  to  compromise  on  a 
50-50  basis.  gk  | 

^  ^"  '  I  [Mr.    John    E,    Warrington,] 
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newspaper  men  are  spin 


Mr.  Hammell:    You  cannot  dictate  wht 
to  write. 

Mr.  _Sales:  But  if  that  statement  had  been  checked  at  the  time  it  wai 
made,  then  that  impression  would  not  go  abroad,  dudi  ,|k ''' 

Mr.  Caldwell:  I  am  not  blaming  the  newspaper  men,  because  they  come 
in  here  and  hear  a  portion  of  the  evidence  and  go  out,  and  when  the  corrections 
are  made  they  may  not  be  here.  '-  ^ 

Mr.  MuNEo:     I  submit  it  is  up  to  the  newspapers.    I  think  we  have  all 
had  this  happen  to  us,  we  have  made  a  definite  statement  on  the  platform,  and       • 
some  newspaper  that  is  not  friendly  to  us.  does  not  give  it  the  way  we  say  it 
sometimes  they  do  not  give  it  at  all.  '^     -       i^ 

Mr.  Sales:     Supposing  somebody  takes  thelvidence  of. Mr.  Bowm' 
terday,  and  they  come  to  that  remark  he  made,  there  is  no  conne;ction 
withdrawal  of  the  statement  later  on.  ,  ^ 

Mr.  McKay:    You  may  ask  questions  at ~the~endrof  the  stateme: 

The  Witness:    My  statement  is  very  short,  it  is  merely  to  bring  ^^  j'uux 
tention  some  inaccurate  and  misleading  information  that  has-been  given  to^-' 
you,  and  we  would  just  like  to  put  our  gide  of  the  case  forward.'^  I  do  not  thinlc 
my  statement  will  occasion  very  much  discussion  at  all. 

At  the  sitting  of  this  Committee  last  Wednesday  certain  statements  in        _ 
reference  to  the  "shoe  manufacturing  industry  were  made  by  Mr.  Deachman 
which  were  inaccurate  or  misleading"  and  which  misrepresented  the  situatioiM" 
We  are  here  to  place  before  you  the  facts  with  regard  to  this  industry.    V/e  haH 
nothing  to  hide'tind  invite  the  most  searching  examination.    We  have  brought 
records"'"with  us  and  are  prepared  to  give  all 'the  information  which  you  may  ;-- 
Before  to  have.  •  "", 

To  start  off  with,  I  want  to  give  you  a  line-up  on  the  situation  as  it  is  in 
the  shoe  industry?    The  shoe  industry  in  Canada  has  always  been  and  is  at 
the  "present  time  under   intense  domestic   competition,   internal   competition,^^^ 
amongst  the  different  manufacturer^  The  latest  statistics  we  have  from  tlie^^^ 

Dominion  Bureau  of  Statistics  show  that  there  are  173  factories  in  this  country , 

which  amounts  to  practically  19  factories  per  million  population  in  the  country 7^ 
"That,  you  can  see,  is  a  great  number  of  factories,  and  in  itself  means  very,  very     — 
close  competition.    The  selling  prices  at  which  these  factories  have  to  sell  in 
order  to  compete  with  one  another  are  naturally  based  on  the  exact  cost^of 
production  plus  a  reasonable  profit,  when  you  can  get  it,  without  any  refer- 
ence whatsoever  to  the  tariff,  or  ^Yithout  talcing  into  "consideration  any  outside 
influences.    In  the  shoe  industry  there  are  no  combines  of  any  kind,  there  is  no 
getting  together  to  discuss  prices  or  to  discuss  things  that  would  inflate  the 
values.     This  cannot  be  done,  naturally,  where  there  are  so  many  manufac- 
turers making  so  many  different  grades  of  an  article.    Another  point  that  may 
strike  you  is  that  in  the  shoe  manufacturing  industry  there  are  no  millionaires. 
Probably  it  is  the  only  industry  you  can  pick  out  in  which  you  will  not  find  a 
miUionaire.    As  a  matter  of  fact,., in  these  173  companies  that  are  in  existence  _^_ 
to-day,  there  are  not  more  than  two  or  three  which  are  really  worth  more  than  "^^ 
half  a  million  dollars  when  you  get  right  down  to  it.    To  show  further  the  state 

that  this  competition  has  got  the  industry  into,  all  you  need  to  do  is  to  look  at    

the  failures  or  the  firms  which  have  discontinued  business  or  have  reorganized 
m  the  past.    Take  since  the  war,  since  the  Armistice,  there  have  been  52  fac-        M 
tories  affected  in  this  way,  either  failed,  discontinued  business,  or  reorganized        ^ 
and  compromised,  and  that  means  that  one  out  of  every  three  factories  since       % 
the  Armistice  has  been  in  financial  difficulties  due  entirelv  tn  this  p1as«  or^r^^^v.     .*^ 
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tion.  In  the  past  '^O  ■j^^ie  indiil^pK  had  a  complete  turnover.  In  that 
time,  175  factories  h^^^een  affectea  m  that  way,  against  the  173  factories-*' 
business  to-day.  ' 

The  company  which  I  represent  has  probably  as  favourable  a  record  as 
any  company  in  Canada,  yet  our  profits  over  the  last  11  years,  taking  into 
consideration  the  big  inflated  years,  where  we  did  make  extra  profits,  bein£^ 
averaged  on  our  output,  is  18  cents  a  pair.  Now,  gentlemen,  that  is  not,  you 
will  admit,  a  big  profit  when  you  figure  the  money  that  is  invested  in  the  plant, 
the  number  of  hands  and  the  supervision  it  requires  to  make  a  pair  of  shoes. 
If  you  take  out  of  these  11  years  the  year  1920,  which  was  a  year  that  we  will 
never  see  again,  I  do  not  think,  in  the  shoe  industrj",  our  average  profit  wouU 
be  reduced  to  14i_cents  a  pair.  _    _  .    ■ 


By  the  Chairman:     ■ 

Q.  What  did  it  average^on  fovLv  invested  capital? — A.  On  our  invested 
capital — I  have  not  a  figure  like  that  with  me  to-day,  but  the  biggest  dividends 
we  have  ever  paid  have  been  10  per  cent,  at  any  time. 

Out  of  this  18  cents  a  pair,  we  have  to  provide  for  all  our  bad  debts,  we  have 
to  pay  our  business  profit  taxes  and  our  income  taxes,  and  we  have  to  pay  a 
return  to  our  shareholders  for  the  money  invested  in  the  business,  and  we  have 
to  provide  a  surplus  reserve  for  contingencies  that  may  arise,  or  to  put  back 
and  extend  our  plant  for  future  requirements.  At  the  present  time,  the  com- 
petition is  so  keen  that  we  are  ^li'^^fehMlJi^t  as  low  a  profit  as  five  cents  a 
pair.  The  shoe  that  this  gentlemLi  iM^^lriM^and  a  few  minutes  ago  is  sold 
at  a  profit  of  five  cents  a  pair.     -      '■*•       ^•^ 

Q.  What  is  it  sold  at?— A.  Our  i 
"SlO^nd  I  would  like  to  sell  a_iot  to  that  eientleman  who  was  willin< 

^  ■  25  for  them. 


,  By  Mr.  Caldwell: 

Q.  What  does  that  shoe  retail  for? — A.  I  am  not  a  retailer,  sir,  and  that 
different  part  of  the  business.    W^^^fcuanufacturers.  ..' 

By  the  Chairman:  "^^■r^B- 

Q.  You  must  see  your  shoes  in  the  shop  windows  and  see  them  marked. — A. 

The  average  retailer  has  to  mark  his  shoes  up  all  the  AVay  from  20  per  cent  to 

33-^-^per  cent,  I  imagine  that  is  about  the  average  that  they  are  marked  up  - 

where  there  is  a  difference  in  the  volume  of  busini 

'         By  Mr.  Caldwell:     , 

Q.  What  does  the  wholesaler  mark  his  up  to? — A.  Of  course  I  am  not  a 
wholesaler,  but  most  of  them  take  20  per  cent  or  25  per  cent,  depending  on  the 
volume  of  business  they  do,  I  should  imagine;  I  am  not  an  expert, on  j^at. 

By  the  Chairman: 

^   Who  handles  this  shoe  in  Ottawa? — ^A.  In  Ott.p.wa? 

Yes. — A.  That  is  the  A.  W.  Ault  Shoe  Company.'' 
"Q.  Will  you  telephone  at  the  adjournment  and  ^ee  what  they  are  'selling 
r?— A.  Yes.  -  ,-      -^ 

Mr.  Sales:  Can  we  not  do  that,  we  will  attend  to  that. 
"        The  Chairman:  Very  well,  then. 

Mr.  Gaediner:  I  would  suggest  that  we  get  the  number  of  that  shoe  so 
that  ;^e  can  get  the  exact  price.  ■'^^'^ 
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By  Mr.  Caldwell:     '[  11^ 

■  Q.  What  is  the  description  of  that  shoe? — A.  I  do  not  know  the  numbeij^ 
each  manufacturer  has  his  own  number..  We  havelio  number  for  the  shoe,  each" 
number  is  made  specially  for  each  customer,  we  have  no  number  for  them  at  all. 

By  the  Chairman:  "^ 

Q.  What  is  this  number,  45591  S  10351?— A.  Those  are  case  lot  numbers. 

Shoe  filed  as  Exhibit  N'o.,,  109.  ,  \     J 

By  Mr.  Gardiner: 
Q.  Is  that  a  brand  peculiar  to  thaTparticular  shoe,  or  HW|  on  all  shoe 
A.  That  is  a  brand  of  Ault  shoes.    All  the  shoes  are  bran^S.  like  that.    Yl 
can  see  that  the  profits  that  are  made  by  the  shoe  manufacturers  are  consider- 

^ably  less  than  the  amount  taken  by  the  Government  in  sales  taxes  alone.  Anj 
other  itdm,  the  shoe  manufacturers  have  been  criticized  unfairly  on  the  groun" 
that  shoe  prices  have  been  excessive  in  relation  to  the  prices  received  by  the 
farmers  for  hides.  We  have  with  us  Mr.  J.  Daoust,  who  is  a  tanner  as  well 
a^hoe  manufacturer,  and  he  is  prepared  to  follow  the  hide  from  the  time  it 
\3mp9.  the  back  of  the  animal  until  it  is  finished  into  a  shoe  and  sold  by  the 
manufacturer.    He  will  be  glad  to  go  right  through  with  that  for  you,  and  show 

"^ou  exactly  how  a  shoe  of  this  kind  is  faid  down  at  tli^_approxima<e  price  that 
I  told  you.      r"  ^    _  -  _ 

By  the  Chairman: 

Q.  Perhaps  he  will  carry  "if  fight  on  to  the  foot  of  the  consumer. — A.  Of 

.curse,  that  is  outside  of  our  line  oT  business.    You  understand,  we  are  manu- 

.  f  acturers.    We  'have  no  control  over  the  price  at  which  our  goods  are  sold.    We 

manufacture  them  to  sell  them,  to  keep  busy  and  sell  some  more.    Any  infor- 

maiion  we  get  as  to  the  price  to  the  consumer  is  more  or  less  hearsay. 

Q.  "And  you  do  not  ke^any  watchful  eye  upon  the  prices  at  ^hij^  your 
product  is  retailed  to  the  cOTf^^r? — A.  No. 


IT 


By  Mr.  Sales: 
JQ.  Do  you  sell  to  the  retailer? — A.  To  the  large  retail  _ 
_       Q.  Do  you  sell  to  the  Merchants  Consolidated? — ^A.  No,~sir. , 
_  ^.  Have  they  tried  to  buy  from  your  company? — A.  Yes,  some  ^  „._ 
Q.  What  was  your  idea  in  refusing  to  do  business  with  them? — A4 1  l^ 
forgotten.    I  do  not  know.    They  never  came  into  my  factory  that  I  know  of!" 
Q.  They  wrote  you?— A.    They  may  have  written  us. 
Q.  Would  you  furnish  this  committee  with  a  copy  of  the  correspondence? 
— A.  It  is  six  or  seven  years  ago,  and  we  do  not,  as  a  rule,  keep  our  correspond- 
ence more  than  five  years,  at  the  outside. 

Q.  Were  you  manager  at  the  time?— A.  Yes,  I  was,  but^^as  I  say,,!  do  not 
remember  anything.  We  never  did  any  business  with  them.JWhy  we  did  not 
I  do  not  know.  wP  -^  P  t_ 

The  Chairman:  Let  the  witness  finish  his  statement,  and  then  we  will 
come  back  this  afternoon  and  we  will  have  a  heart  to  heart  talk.       -^      ""' 

By  Mr.  Milne: 
'^.  Would  you  be  prepared  to  sell  to-day  to  the  Merchants'  Consolidated? 
.  I  am  not  sure.    I  do  not  know  anything  about  their  financial  condition. 
Q.  Provided  their  financial  condition  was  secure? — ^A.  We  have  no  objec- 
tion to  selling  to  any  one  who  will  pay  for  their  shoes.  '      j 
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'     By  Mr.  Hammell: 
_   Q.  In  what  quantities? — A.  They  must  be  in  case  lots. 

~Q.  Would  you  sell  one  case  of  shoes  to  a  small  jfirm? — A.  No.    Our  

ness  mostly  through  the  wholesale  trade.    That  is  one  of  the  reasons  that  we 
g|ell  our  stuff  at  such  a  very,  very  close  margin,  in  order  that  the  wholesaler  can 
get  out  and  sell  these  shoes  to  the  retailer  and  distributor. 

Q.  What  would  be  the  size  of  the  smallest  order  you  would  take? — ^A.  We 
never  take  less  than  a  case  lot. 


t 


i^P 


ust  goes 


r  By  Mr.  Milne:         I 

Q.   What  is  that? — A.   Thliuy  pans  ux  une  iiuv.     j.\uw,  aiucr  i 

over  with  you  the  tracing  up,  as  I  say,  from  the  hide  to  the  sho( 
■■^ho  is  here,  who  is  the'  manager  of  our  boot  and  shoe  association,  and  has 
a  lot  of  statistics,  will  be  glad  "to  answer  any  questions  that  you  care  to  ask 
him,  and  he  will  be  able  to  give  you  all  that  information.  This  is  the  principal 
part  of  what  I  have  to  ^ay  in  starting  the  thing  for  the  shoe  manufacturer. 

The  Chaieman:     We  will  adjourn  the  matter  until  4  o'clock,  and  then 
"\e  will  have  a  number  of  questions  to  ask.  ■  m 


The  meeting  was  adjourned  until  4  p.m 


4  p.m. 

1  Committee  appointed  to  enquire  into  Agricultural  conditions 
feb  resumed  at  4  p.m.,  Mr.  McMaster,  the  Chairman,  presiding. 


^^x,=  , ,  „^.xv.^,  ^Toii  raaall^  and  ^..^^^s^^^. 

By  Mr.  Sales: 
Q.  Do  you  supply  goods  here? — ^A.  Yes,  we  have  done  So.  ' 
[L  Q.  Can  you  name  any  of  your  customers? — A.  We  sell  to  Masson  here.^ 
"W^  do  not  sSll  very  many.    We  do  not  have  many  accounts  in  each  place. 

1°  By  the  Chairman: 

Po  you  sell  to  Stephens? — A.  We  may  do  so.    I  do  not  know.v/hen  we 
„...  ^11  order  from  Stephens.    I  know  we  have  sold  to  him  in  the  past.    I  do  not 
know  whether  we  have  sold  to  him  within  the  past  year. 
_^.  You  h.a-\\e  some  system  of  cost  accounting  in  your  factory? — ^A.  Yes. 
15.  You  have  before  you  Exhibit  No.  109,  being  a  tan  high  shoe  or  boot, 
which  you  say  you  sell  to  jobbers? — A.  Yes  sir. 
Q.  At  ?3.i0  per  pair? — A.  Yes  sir,  $3.10  per  pair. 

Q.  Do  you  sell  the  same  shoe  directly  to  the  retail  trade? — ^A.  No.    The 
retail  trade  very  seldom  buy  that  grade  of  shoe.    That  is  our  No.  3  shoe. 
h      Q.  A  third,  quality  shoe? — A.  A  third  quality  shoe.  ^■~ 

Q.  Would  you  tell  us  first  of  all  the  price  of  the  leather  that  is  in  this  shoe, 
the  cost  to  you  of  the  leather  in  the  shoe? — A.  You  mean  the  total  cost  of  all 
the  leather  in  that  shoe? 

Q.  Yes,  the  total  cost  of  all  the  leather  in  this  shoe? — A.  No,  sir,  I  cannot. 
-I  have  not  got  those  figures  with  me.    I  have  not  an  itemized  cost  of  that  boot. 


IPTT 
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_  Q.  You  came  up  here  for  the  purpose  of  refuting  allegations  which  you 
said  were  unfair  to  your  Company? — A.  Yes.  As  it  happens  along  that  lihe| 
Mr.  Daoust  has  an  itemized  cost  of  that  shoejwhich  fibres  out  exactly  the  samj 
as  mine,  within  one  cent.        ■  **  Nfc^^ 

'  Q.  What,  is  it  you  mean,  in  your  own  cost? — A.  No.  We  have  a  special 
man  who  does  the  cost  business.  Mr.  Daoust  has  the  itemized  cost  of  that  shoe, 
which  figures  out  exactly  the  same  as  ours,  within  one  cent. 

Q.  We  would  like  to  find  out  what  you  know  about  the  workings  of  your 
own  factory.  You  cannot  tell  us  what  this  shoe  costs? — A.  I  can  tell  you  the 
total  cost  of  it.  ■ 

■^  Q.  What  is  the  total  cost  of  it? — ^A.  I  can  tell  you  the  total  cost  of  it.  I 
have  it  here.  I  have  the  total  cost  of  the  upper,  including  the  linings,  the  trim- 
mings and  all  that,  78  cents. 

Q.  78  cents  for  the  material? — A.  The  upper  part  of  it. 

Q.  What  does  the  upper  include,  everything  except  the  sole? — A.  From 
the  sole  up. 

Q.  Do"es  it  include  the  insole? — A.  No,  sir,  that  is  without  any  findings.j 
The  upper  does  not  include  the  hooks,  laces  and  thread,  just  the  materials  that' 
i^re  in  the  upper. 

Q.  Give  us  the  sum  total  of  the  cost  of  the  production  of  this  shoe,  from 
whatever  material  you  have  with  you. — A.  You  have  the  cost  of  the  upper, 
which  includes  all  the  matrials  from  the  sole  up,  at  78  cents. 

Q,  Suppose  you  try  to  answer  the  question  as  I  put  it,  and  we  will  get  along 
a  little  laster.  Can  you  tell  me  the  total  cost  of  everything  that  is  in  this  shoe? 
~A.  Yes.  _    _ 

Q.  What  is  the  total  cost? — A.  Including  the  overhead?       I    "    " 

Q.  What  is  the  total  cost  without  the  overhead? — A.  S2.85.j^ 

Q.  Your  overhead  cost  is  how  much? — A.  Twenty  cents.-    "     ' 

Q.  That  makes  $3.06.— A.  $3.05.  ' 

Q.  You  are  selling  it  for  how  much? — A.  We  are  selling  that  boot  at  13.10 
to-day.  ^^  -'--        i 

Q.  So  that  you  are  only  making  five  cents  a  pair? — ^A.  Only  five  cents  a 
pair  on  that  shoo. 

Q.  Now  let  us  go  into  how  the  $3.05  is  made  up.  Give  me  what  particulars 
you  have  rnaking  up  the  $3.05? — A.  I  have  the  cost  of  the  upper. 

Q.  How  much  is  that? — ^A.  78  cents. 

Q.  What  does  that  upper  consist  of? — ^A.  The  leather,  linings  and  trimmings. 

Q.  What-aro  the  trimmings? — ^A.  That  piece  of  facing  that  runs  around  the 
1^  of  the  shoe,  along  by  the  eyelets. 
'   Q^.  Linings,  fastenings,  anything  else? — ^A.  No,  that  covers  it  all..  ■ 

Q.  That  covers  the  cost  of  what  you  call  the  upper? — A.  The  upper. 

Q.  How  is  the  balance  made  up? — ^A.  The  sole  stock.  ^m 

Q.  What  is  that? — A.  The  out-sole.    78  cents  also.  ■^r 

Q.  That  is  78  cents  too?— A.  Yes,  sir.    That  is  the  out-^  -       -      ■ 
^e  heel,  the  counter,  the  box  toe  and  the  shank. 
m     Q.  AH  that  costs  78  cents?— A.  And  the  welt. 

Q.  What  is  the  welt?— A.  That  is  what  the  sole  is  sewed  to  the  upper  with 
_     Q.  That,  is  all  78  cents?— A.  78  cents.  ,   tt 

Q.  What  is  the  next  item?— A.  The  findings.  "  ,  1 

Q.  What  does  that  amount  to? — A.  30  cents.  ,        P  ^ —   '*"- 

_Q.  Wliat  is  the  next? — A.  The  next  is  the  labour  costs.  i 

Q.'What  are  the  labour  costs? — A.  Labour  costs  including  ^^-^u 
and  indirect  99  cents.    It  is  bulked  here.  S 
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me  the  total? — A.  Wh^t  is 


^^^    


j/ho  do  the  actual  work,  and  what  is  paid  in  ro^ltiegi  the  royalty  on  a  welt 

|hoe  is  about  6^  or  7  cents.  '^"     ^ 

'  '    Q.  Call  it  7  cents  royalty;  what  is  the  labour? — ^A.  That  would  be  92  cea 

r  total  labour.  '  "  ' 

Q.  Are  there  no  other  items? — A.  That  is  all.  That  paakes  up  the  factor: 
cost,  |2.85,  then  there  is  20  cents  overhead. 

Q;  The  factory  cost  is  $2.85?— A.  Yes. 

Q-  Then  you  put  in  20  cents  for  overhead.  How  is  that  overhead  mad" 
upl — A.  Seven  per  cent  on  the  cost  of  materials  and  labour.  -^ 

Q.  Seven  per  cent  on  $2.85  is  19.95,  or  just  about  20  cents;  is  that  an  arm^ 
trary  figure,  or  j^vhat  do  you  estimate  as  falling  in  that  7  per  cent,  how  is  that 
7  per  cent  made  up? — A.  All  our  expenses  in  connection  with  it,  of  every  kind. 

Q.  Office  management? — A.  Everything.  All  factory  expenses,  all  manu- 
facturing expenses,  all  light,  heat  and  power,  all  our  office  expenses,  office  and 
administration  salaries,  insurance,  taxes,  everything. 

Q.  That  is  covered  amply  by  the  20  cents? — ^A.  If  the  volume  is  bi^ 
enough  it  covers  it,  but  if  our  volume  is  not  big  enough  we  lose  money.       hI 

By  Mr.  Sales:  « 

Q.  Does  that  include  the  salary  of 
President,  all  salaries. 

Q.  And  your  Vice-Pjuyiiit? — ^A.  All  ^l^rieg  are  included  in  that. 

By  the  Chairma^^—  ^ 

Q.  You  say  that  thi^ffk  No.  3  shoe? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  In  what  respect  does  it  differ  from  your  No.  2  shoe? — A.  The  No.  2 
shoe  ,ig  made  up  of  a  little  better  leather,  a  grade  higher  in  both  the  upper  and 
the  sole. 

Q.  What  is  the  difference  betVeen  your  No.  2  and  your  No.  1? — A.  The 
me  difference.      "^     ^ 

Q.  Can  you  tall  uwhat  you  paid  for  the  leather  that  went  into  this  shoe? 
_   -A.  That  shoe  i^figurfd  for  use  at  22  cents  a  foot. 

Q.  Is  that  per  square  foot? — A.  Per  square  foot. 

Q.  That  is  for  your  No.  3  shoe? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Your  No.  2  shoe,  what  would  be  the  price  of  the  leather  that  goes  into 
"it?— A.  25  cents.    "^  «fip*-    ^ 

Q.  And  your  No.  1  shoe,  what  would  be  the  price  of  the  leather  that  goes 
into  that?— A.  28  cents. 

Q.  Can  you  tell  me  how  many  feet  of  leather  would  go  into  a  pair  of  shoes 
like  this? — A.  Approximately  three  feet.     Sometimes  it  is  slightly  under  th?  +  - 
it  is  according  to  the  cutting  qualities. 

Q.  What  is  that? — A.  It  is  according  to  the  cutting  qualities.    It  may  run 
84  to  90  feet  for  thirty  pairs. 
^     Q.  You  expect  to  keep  a  little  under? — ^A.  A  little  under  three  feet. 

Q.  Will  the  findings  be  the  same  for  your  Nos.  1,  2  and  3? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  And  will  your  facings  be  the  same  for  your  Nos.  1,  2  and  3? — A.^Jc 
they  are  of  a  little  better  quality.  ^Bj 

(T  Q.  What  difference  would  it  make  on  a  pair? — ^A.  Very  little  difference. 

Q.  Two  or  three  cents? — A.  Not  one  cent. 
Q.  Would  your  royalty  be  the  same?— A.  The  royalty  would  be  the  same. 

Q.  Would  your  labour  costs  be  the  same? — A.  Just  the  same^'thing. 
F   Q.  What  difference  would  there  be  in  the  price?— A.  The  difference  in  the 
price  of  the  upper  stock  and  the  sole  stock. 
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-Q.  That  is  the  difference  in  price  to  you.    What  is  the  difference  in  the 
)  when  you  come  to  sell  them?— A.  Well,  the  total  cost  of  the  No.  2  shoe 
^■6.19,  and  we  sell  it  for  $3.40. 

*  Q.  That  is  a  gross  profit  of  how  much? — A.  A  gross  profit  of  21  cent^ 
an  estimated  gross  profit.  ■^p«^  ^  ~ 

,       Q.  Now  your  No.  1  shoe,  Mr.  Warrington? — A.  The  total  cost 
-'       Q.  The  price  at  v/hich  you  sell  your  No.  1  shoe,  and  then  the  cost  of  it? — 
A.  We  sell  No.  I's  at  $3.65,  and  the  cost  of  them  is  $3.40. 

Q.  You  get  just  the  same  profit  on  the  No  i  •&«  nn  +,Vip.  "NTn  2?-  *  "  '^''■'-^■• 
bit  more — 25  cents. 

^       Q.  It  does  not  look  as  if  it  was  very  profitable  to  manufacture  the  No.  3 
^hoe  if  you  can  make  the  No.  1  and  the  No.  2? — A.  We  hai^,to  do  it,^  to  me#t- 
the  demand  for  cheap  shoes.     ^'tA^''' 

L  Q.  The  whole  difference  in  price  between  your  JNo^l  iHM  your  iNo.  '6,  to 
lou,  is  only  55  cents.  You  sell  sjour  Jsfo.  3  for  JSjLQJMfcour  No.  1  "for 
13.65?— A.  Yes.  ^     '^^P  ^  "H^      '  ^ 

f-,  Q--  Do  you  sell  many  boots  in  l^^pited  States? — A.^a  ^ 

,^^.  That  market  is  open  to  vou^Mft— A.  Yes,  it  has  been  for  ten  year 
,      Q.  It  has  been  since  1913?— A.  Yes. 

Q.  Have  you  made  any  attempts  to  sell  in  the  United  States? — A.  YeL. 
■  Q.  With  what  success? — A.  Y/e  had  a  little  success  at  the  time  of  the  war,- 
when  they  were  wanting  English  brogues,  when  they  came  out  and  were  quite 
a  fad  for  a  while,  we  sold  a  few  for  a  while  then,  but  we  only  sold  one  order, 
as  a  rule. 

Q.  I  hope  that  was  the  fault  of  the  taste  of  the  consumer,  and  not  the  fault 
of  the  quality  of  the  goods  at  all? — ^A.  I  do  not  know  exactly  what  the  cause  of 
it  was,  but  we  did  not  seem  to  be  able  to  get  any  success.  Th^_bought  them 
to  try  them  out,  I  think,  more  than  anything  else.  i 


By  Mr.  Elliott: 

Q.  Are  the  American  shoes  as  high  quality  as  the  Canadian  l     ,__ 
ally  speaking?— A.  It  depends  upon  what  you  call  high  quality;  they  are  just 
as  good,  I  think.  -  |_  ^ 

_^     Q.  Just  as  good? — ^A.  Yeg^  _ 

0-.tPne  grade  with  another? — A.  Oh.  ve 

By  the  Chairman:, 

_  Q.  Now,  what  duty  is  payablq  on  leather  to  this  country,  do  you  know? — 
I  think  it  is  lY^-per  cent;  I  am  not  sure.  '. 

By  Mr.  Sales:       "  j-  W   M  ^ 

Q.  What  kind  of  leather  is  it  that  goes  into  that,  what  kind  of  hide ' 
k.  That  is  a  Canadian  hide  in  that  shoe.  « 

Q.  A  Canadian  hide? — A.  Yes. 
^   Is  it  cow  hide?— A.  Yes,  cow  hid 


—      By  Mr.  Hammell: 

Q.  How  many  splits  do  th( 
o  ,ne  leather  business. 

By  Mr.  Gardiner: 

Q.  Do  you  import  any  leatheri^ 
kids  and  fancy  leathers  of  that  kind. 

—  [Mr.  John  E.  Warrington.] 


e  m  leather  of  that  quality? — ^A.  I  am  not 
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By  Mr.  Sales: 

Q.  Do  you  make  a  higher  grade  shoe  than  your  l^p||ld|2,  and  3? — A.  '^ 
make  a  higher  priced  shoe  than  those  in  calf  leathers,  but  iF  is  just  the  cost  o: 
the  different  qualities  of  the  materials  that  go  into  them.  They  are  the  same 
class  of  shoe,  but  if  you  pay  a  higher  price  for  the  leather,  you  have  to  charge 
a  higher  prtce.  ~ 

By  the  Chairman: 

Q.  Mr.  Warrington,.  I  will  rW  JHu  these  different  items,  and  you  might 
vJl  me  which  item  your  leather  illlPunder.  The  first  is  item  604,  dongola, 
cordovan,  calf,  sheep,  lamb,  kid,  or  goat,  kangaroo,  and  all  leather  dressed, 
waxed,  glazed  or  further  finished  than  tanned;  n.o.p.  harness  leather  and  chamois^ 
skin;  on  that  item  there  is  a  duty  of  12^  per  cent  British  preferential,  15  per 
cent  intermediate,  and  15  per  cent  general.  Are  those  the  rates  that  you  pav 
when  you  import  leather? — A.  I  think  that  is  the  one  under  which  it  would 
*ome.  —    —  "       ' 

Q.  ,So  that  is  what  it  is? — ^A.  Yes!* 

Q.  Then  the  protection  you  have  on  your  boots  and  shoes  comes  under 

item  611,  boots  and  shoes,  pegged  or  wire  fastened,  with  unstitched  soles,  close 

edged ;  the  duty  on  that  item  is  15  per  cent  British  preferential  tariff;  22^  per 

"Wit  intermediate  tariff,  and  25  per  cent  general  tariff.    Does  the  bulk  of  your 

"protection  come  under  item  611,  or  item  6llA,  not  otherwise  specified? — A.  It 

must  be  611  A,  because  that  is  not  a  pegged  or  wire  fastened  boot. 

Q.  The  pegged  or  _wire  fastened  boots  and  shoes  would  be  of  a  cheaper 
^rt? — A.  Of  a  cheaper  sort.  '  ' 

**!  Q,  What  could  you  do  if  you  got  your  leather  cheaper,  could  you  sell  your 
bofl^iheaper? — A.  Oh,  yes,  if  we  got  our  leather  cheaper.'  • 

Q.  Can  you  tell  us  whether,  in" your  view,  the  tariff  on  leather  increas 
the  price  you  have  to  pay  your  raw  material  which  you  put  into  your  boots? — 
A.  No,  I  cannot,  sir.  ■ 

Q.  Did  you  ever  try  to  buy  leather  outside  and  import  it  in  here  and  see 
how  the  price  compared  with  the  leather  bought  in  this  countrj'-? — ^A.  We  have 
tried,  but  we  have  never  been  really  successful  except  in  kids  or  fancy  leathers; 
we  found  it  more  convenient  and  cheaper  to  do  business  in  the  Canadian  market. 

Q.  Do  you  know  how  the  prices  compare,  that"  is^  the  price  you  will  pay  for 

^oods  outside  and  _])ringthem  in?    That  is,  on  leather? — ^A.  No,  our  superin- 

tAident  looks  after  "the  Bujing  of  leather,  and  he  is  the  one  that  has  the  market 

conditions. 

Q.  But  you  are  t^L.^ 
these  details  myself.       j 

Q.  But  it  seems  to  me  that  is  a  sort  of  general  underlying  fundamental 
part  of  your  business,  to  know  whether  it  would  be  cheaper  to  buy  the  goods 
outside  and  bring  them  in  and  pay  duty,  or  buy  them  from  a  Canadian  pro- 
ducer, but  you  are  not  prepared  to  testify  on  'that  point? — A.  We  have  always 
bought  from  the  Canadian  producer  except  here  and  there  where  we  have  bought 
a  little  outside,  but  nothing  to  speak  of,  practically  all  our  output  is  made  with 
Canadian  leather.  "  ''  "  "■ 


his  what  they 


By  Mr.  Sales:  -P  -, 

Q.  There  must  be  some  other  kinds  of  shoe 
.1  a  box.  calf? — ^A.  No,  I  would  not  call  it  a  box  calf. 
.    Q.  What  do  you  call  this? — ^A.  I  do  not  knowwhat  the  stores  represent  it 
3,  we  sell  it  as  a  side  leather  shoe.  jul_ 


T 
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By  the  Chairman: 
Q.  What  does  that  mean? — ^A.  A  coloui 


ide  of  a  cow,  cow^side. 

I  '  By  Mr.  Sales:      | 

Q.  What  does  the  retailer  m- 
Gialf  would  be  calf  skin,  but  boxf 


n  he  says  it  is  a  box  calf? — ^A.  A  box 
J  means,  boarded,  sort  of  a  corrugated 


nt  leathers- 


bought 


Q.  What  do  they  mean  when  they  call  it  a  dongola  kid? — A.  Dongola  kid, 
that  is  made  of  a  kid  skin,  something  imported  into  this  country  altogether; 
there  is  none  of  it  in  this  country. 

J        Q.  You  import  that  from  where? — A.  Mostly  from  the  United  States,  that 
is  the  finished  skin,  although  the  United  States  imports  them  in  the  raw  state. 

Q.  From  where? — A.  All  the  eastern  countries  like  China,  India,  Turkey 
and  down  in  South  America.  ^^^ 

Q.  What  about  your  patent  leatl;      "''-■■•■■' 
here.  i 

Q.  Made  here?— A.  Y 

Q.  What  is  the  most  cAp 
anything  at  all;  I  could  not  tell  you  what  is  the  most  expensive. 

Q.  You  have  a  Hst  there? — A.  I  have  only  some  of  our'  lines.  We  build  a 
shoe  to  order,  and  it  depends  on  what  the  buyer  wants. 

Q.  Give  me  the  best  shoe  that  you  turn  out,  and  tell  me  how  much  it  costs, 
and  what  you  sell  it  at. — A.  The  best  shoe  I  have  on  this  list  here  is  M).  1 
coloured  calf,  that  is  a  light  shoe.  1    I 

Q.  Is  that  what  you  sell  the  most  of? — A.  Sell  the  most  of?  ^'«-^ 

Q.  Yes. — A.  No,  the  biggest  volume  of  shoes  sold  to-day  are  of  the  cheaper 
quality. 

Q.  Cheaper  than  this?— A.  No,  sir,  that  is  the  cheapest  we  have,  excent 
in  the  black,  like  that,  at  five  cents  less.  JL  i 

Q.  Then  you  go  up  a  step?— A.  It  gradually  goes  up  af^' 

Q.  Can  you  not  tell  me  the  highest  price? — A.  N"+  +^^ 
because  I  have  not  those  figures  in  my  head.  , 

Q.  These  shoes  we  see  so  many  of  in  the  window^nSH^mO— .— A.  We 
have  a  coloured  calf  shoe,  a  No.  1,  that  we  sell  as  high  as  pHi» 

Q.  Do  you  think  that  should  be  SIO  when  you  get  it  from  the  shop?— A. 
I  am  not  expert  enough  to  know  the  cost  of  retailing,  to  say  whether  it  should 
or  should  not. 

Q.  Is  it  likely  to  be?--A.  To  be  how  much?  ^%i 

Q.  $8  or  $10?— A.  I  should  imagine  it  ought  to  be  $8,  I  sliould  imagme 
it  would  sell  around  that. 

*  Q.  You  would  think  that  would  be  about  right,  when  you  sell  it  for  $4.35? 
— A.  Yes.  f'  m 

Q.  The  shoe  you  sell  at  $3.65  would  be  $8  in  the  store?— A.  I  diould  think 
\$8  would  be  a  pretty  big  price  for  it.  '  Ilk 

^  Q.  But  I  see  so  many  of  them  at  $8  and  $9  and  $10.— A.  I  do  not  thtnk  any 
-of  our  shoes  sell  at  more  than  J8  in  the  stores,  any  that  we  make.  I  do  not 
think  so.  *fc 

Q.  Then  there  is  somebody  making  a  higher  class  of  shoe  than  you?— A. 
Most  certainly. 

Q.  What  firms  would  they  be?— A.  There  are  many  of  them  in  Canada 
making  higher  priced  shoes.       1  | 

TMr.  JoJm  E.  Warrington.]  I  '^        ' 
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By  the  Chairman: 

Q.  Can  Canadian  shoe  manufacturers  produce  as  cheaply  as  the  Amerio'-* 
"hoe  manufacturers?— A.  No,  I  do  not  think  they  can.  [ 

Q.  Why? — A.  That  is  a  long  question  there,  and  I  was  leaving  that  Yor 
Mr.  Weaver  to  answer.  He  has  a  long  statement  written  on  that  very  ques-. 
tion  for  you.  I 

Q.  But  I  want  to  have  your  views  on  it.  These  machines  that  you  pa;^ 
royalty  on,  these  are  the  latest  machines,  are  they? — ^A.  In  some  cases. 

Q.  There -is  no  reason  why  a  Canadian  shoe  manufacturer  should  not  get 
the  very  best  machinery? — A.  No,  but  sometimes  we  cannot  get  the  latest  ones 
for  some  little  while.  1 

Q.  But  take  it  as  a  rule,  you  will  be  able  to  get  just  as  good  machinery  as 
they  have  in  the  United  States?  This  shoe  machinery,  as  I  recollect— you  will 
correct  me  if  I  am  wrong— it  is  not  sold  outright  by  the  manufacturers,  but  it 
is  let  out  on  a  royalty  basis. — A.  A  good  deal  of  it. 

Q.  And  when  you  say  royalty,  when  you  gave  us  a  figure  of  seven  cents  as' 
the  royalty  paid  in  connection  with  this  pair  of  shoes,  that  is  the  royalty  you 
pay  to  the  owner  of  these  machines,  let  out  on  that  basis? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  You  are  able  to  get  just  as  good  machinery  as  they  have  in  the  United 
States? — ^A.  Not  as  up-to-date,  sometimes. 

Q.  Is  it  not  rather  incumbent  upon  our  manufacturers  to  keep  themselves 
up-to-date? — A.  We  try  to,  but  we  cannot  get  it  from  the  company. 

Q.  JSFot  always? — A.  Not  always. 

Q.  How  long  will  you  bfe  after  your  American  competitors  before  you  get 
these  machines? — A.  I  am  not  quite  familiar  with  that,  but  I  understand  it  ntS 
something  to  do  with  the  patent;  I  am  not  quite  clear  as  to  exactly  what  the 
patent  law  is,  but  that  is  the  excuse,  that  if  they  bring  the  machine  here  they 
have  to  make  it  in  order  to  protect  their  patents,  and  tl^j^re  they  do  not  like 
to  bring  it  here  until  they  have  equipped  their  factorimMad  therefore  we  are 
sometimes  two  and  three  years  behind.  ^'       ^^  * 

Q.  But  after  the  two  or  thi^^^pars  have  elapsed  you  are  on  an  equality 
with  the  Amer^n  manufacturer ^^w  as  the  machinery  is  concerned? — ^A.  Yes, 

—^I^^Your  man  labour,  your  workmen  in  Quebec  Ci'  ~  "  '"  '     ""       ^ 

(■Mllns?- A.  Yes.  ' 

_'■     Q..And  French  Canadian  labour  is  very  much  used  in  the  shoe  factories  of 

'hfi  New  England  States,  is  it  not? — A.  I  believe  there  are  quite  a  few  down 

^p  ~Q."Zou  have  the  same  machinery,  you  have  the  same  sort  of  labour.  Do^ 
^u"have  to  pay  higher  wages  to  these  men  in  Canada  than  in  the  United  States? 
^A.  I  am  not  familiar  enough  with  the  American  labour  prices,  the  only  prices 
we  have  on  that — I  did  see  some  figures  from  the  last  Bureau  of  Census,  taken  in 
the  United  States  I  think  it  was  for  the  year  1919,  the  last  one  that  came  out, 
^nd  comparing  the  earnings  of  the  shoeworkers  there  with  the  earnings  of  the 
|lioeworkers  in  Canada,  according  to  our  own  Bureau  of  Statistics  in  the  year 
1920,  the  earnings  per  man  then  were  $1,000  in  the  United  States,  or  very  close 
to  that. -and  |1,070  in  Qanada  which  is  about  7  per  cent  more.    I  think  that  is 


Q.  Do  you  think  that  that  is  a  true  refiection  of  the  difference  between  the, 
wages  earned  by  operators  in  the  shoe  factories  of  the  United  States  and  those 
of  Canada — ^A.  It  is  hard  to  say,  I  am  only  quoting  those  figures,  they  are  the  only 
figures  I  havej^and  wahave  to  draw  an  inference  from  these  to  get  it  as  a  general 


thing 
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Q.  As  a  general  thing,  the  operators  in  the  American  factories,  do  they  earn 
less  or  more  or  about  the  same  as  the  operators  in  our  Canadian  factories? — 
A.  On  that  average  they  earn  very  close  to  the  same,  one  was  7  per  cent  higher 
than  the  other. 

Q.  Would  it  be  unfair  for  us  to  make  this  one  of  our  ^ases  for  comparison,  i 
that  the  wages  paid  to  the  labourer  will  be  about  the  same  in  Canada  and  the 
United  States?— A.  A  little  bit  in  favour  of  the  American  manufacturer. 

Q.  You  say  the  American  manufacturer  gets  his  workmen  a  little  cheaper 
than  in  Canada?— A.  According  to  these  figures  which  are  the  only  ones  I  know 

Q.  You  have  been  in  this  business  how  long? — ^A.  About  ten  years.      ^p 
6.  And  you  have  lived  in  the  Province  of  Quebec  all  your  life? — A.  Ye^' 
*.  0.~And  you  know  our  population  in  Quebec  Province,  how  a  lot  o^^|fe_ 
^Sne  to  the  New  England  States.    It  is  not  likely  that  they  wouldjo  tl^^ 
if  wages  were  considerably  higher  at  home? — A.  There  have  not  been  any  shoe- 
makers that  I  know  of,  who  have  left  Quebec,  around  my  district.   '    lli^ 
JtQ.  We  have  labour  on  about  a  parity,  we  have  machinery  on  about  a 
'  pffity— . — A.  Machinery— of  course,  our  cost  of  machinery  is  more  here,  so 
much  of  it  is  imported  from  the  United  States,  on  which  duty  and  other  things 
have  to  be  taken  into  consideration.  n^BI^ 

^     _     Q.  What  duty  do  you  have  to  pay?— A.  The  duty  on  machinery  is|'I  WRk 
27i'  per  cent.  ^ 

H^  '  Q.  And  you  import  quite  a  substantial  amount  of  your  machinery? — A. 
_  Y*  there  is  a  lot  of  machinery  that  comes  from  there,  either  through  the  agents 
he^^and  then  the  duty  is  paid  and  included  in  the  price— -they  are  nearly  all 


manufactured  there  at  one  time  or  other. 


t     ^ 


pQ.^That,  of  course,  increases  your  operation  costs,  does  it  not? — A.  Yes.     • 
Q.  But  your  material,  can  you  tell  whether  the  American  shoe  manufac- 
turer has  to  pay  more  or  less  for  his  leather  than  you? — ^A.  Has  to  pay  more? 

Q.  Does  he  pay  more  or  less,  or  the  same,  for  his  leather  than  you  do?— 
A.  I  imagine  he  would  pay  less.  In  the  first  place,  all  our  leather  bears,  you 
might  say,  a  double  sales  tax  on  it;  you  start  off  with  a  tax  on  raw  hides,  and 
then  there  is  a  tax  on  the  finished  leather,  which  is  not  taken  into  consideration 
in  the  United  States  at  all.  Then  again,  all  the  chemicals  and  dyes  that  go  into 
the  making  of  leather  are  less  in  the  United  States  than  here,  because  they  are 
imported  "  here.  r  ^   m  ^  _ 

^Q.  Because  you  have  to  pay  customs  duty  on  them?-  "™  '^''-'  "  ^'■- 

material,  tanning  material,  dyes  and  all  that  kind  of  thing. 

Q.  Suppose  you  could  get  all  your  raw  materials  duty  free,  is  there  any 
reason  why  you  could  not  compete  with  the  United  States? — A.  Their  tremen- 
dous output  allows  them  to  sell  stuff  on  a  far  less  percentage  of  overhead  than 
1^  do  here.    If  we  had  the  big  output,  our  percentage  of  overhead  would  go 
lo"wm.     i   ~  "'      " 

Q.  If  ^u  were  on  an  equality  with  your  America^Mfcetitors,  as  far  as 
cheapness  in  raw  material  is  concerned,  the  American  mfli^^feing  open  to  you, 
there  is  no  reason  why  you  should  not  increase  your  output  to  the  same  extent 
as  they  could  increase  theirs?— A.  We  have  not  got  the  population.  We  have  too 
many  factories.  Our  percentage  of  factories  in  this  country  is  about  19  per 
million,  while  in  the  United  States  it  is  only,  if  I  remember  right,  13  per  million. 
In  other  words,  we  have  30  to  40  per  cent  more  factories  per  million  in  this 
country  than  they  have  in  the  United  States.  f 


[Mr.  John  E.  Warrington.] 
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'      By  the  Chairman: 

^  Does  that  mean  that  our  factories  are  smaller? — A.  They  have  som, 
tremendous  large  factories  there.    The  largest  factory  makes  135,000  pairs  of 
.shoes  a  day,  whereas  the  largest  factory,  I  think,  in  this  country,  from  all 
records  that  I  have,  makes  3,700  pairs  a  day. 

Q.  Now,  you  spoke  a  moment  ago  about  the  ^I^i^^k.  That  enters  intf 
the  cost  of  production  quite  substantially? — A.  YeJP-^^  ' 

Q.  And  when  you  resell,  you  have  got  to  get  the  profit  on  the  sales  tax  as 
■w'ell  as  on  the  goods  themselves? — A.  Naturally,  the  cost  is  whatever  we  buy 
them  at — the  invoice  price.  i 

Q.  So,  before  the  sales  tax  reaches  the  ultimate  consumer,  it  amounts  I 
-  lot?— A.  Oh,  yes.  Mta'^^faM^'    1^ 

By  Mr.  Sales: 

Q.  Would  you  work  that  out  for  us? — A.  Of  course,  all  the  manufactured 
things  that  go  into  the  shoe  will  bear  the  sales  tax.  Then,  if  they  are  imported^ 
I  from  the  States,  the  agents  here  haye  paid  a  sales  tar  previous  to  that  at  the 
Customs.  In  the  case  of  raw  materials,  like  hides,  hides  will  bear  a  sales  tax. 
For  instance,  the  little  dealer  going  around  the  country,  when  he  sells  the  hides 
at  Calgary,  there  would  be  a  sales  tax,  and  when  they  are  sold  again  at  Win- 
nipeg, there  would  be  a  sales  tax,  and  then  when  they  are  sold  again  to  the 
tanner  in  Montreal,  or  wherever  it  is,  there  should  be  another  sales  tax  there.  , 

Q.  And  to  the  shoe  manufacturer? — ^A.  And  then  the  leather  at  the  shoe 
manufacturer  bears  another  sales  tax. 

Q.  Then  from  the  manufacturer  to  the  wholesaler? — A.  There  is  another 
sales  tax. 

Q.  Then  from  the  wholesaler  to  the  retailer? — ^A.  There  is  another  sales 

tax.    It  is  pyramiding  itself.  , ^_ 

Q..  And  everybody  passing  it  on? — A.  YgdP  i 

Q.  Until  it  reaches  the  ultimate  consumer? — A.  The  consumer  has  to  pt 

-^,r4ll. 

Q.  Can  you  give  us  any  idea  about  how  much  that  would  amount  to  on  a 
pair  of  boots?  It  would  he  interesting? — A.  It  would  be  pretty  hard,  it  goes 
into  such  infinitesimal  figures,  and  miall  things,  that  it  is  pretty  hard  to  figure 
it  out.  •*      •-  I 

Q.  So  that  if  we  had  a  direct  tax,  instead  of  going  through  all  these  variouj 
channels,  the  Government  would  receive  its  money,  and  I  would  pay  a  good 
deal  less? — A.  Yes,  if  you  paid  an  equal  amount,  but  otherwise,  the  Govern- 
ment is  making  a  lot  of  money  that  way.  ^^-^  "*-  *  ' 
— *  ' — 
By  the  Chairman: 

Q.  But  the  Government  does  not  make  money  on  the  pyramiding?— ^ 
No,  not  on  the  pyramiding,  except  they  get  the  tax  on  the  pj|Mniding— on  thi 
extra.    It  is  there  somewhere.  ffH 

Q.  They  get  part  of  it?— A.  Yes.  ~  " 

^     By  Mr.  Sales: 

Q.  What  is  your  output,  Mr.  Warrington? — A.  About  2,200  pairs  a  day. 

Q.  You  have  been  working  full  time?— A.  Well,  we  try  to. 

Q.  Well,  but  have  you  been  fully  employed?— A.  Well,  we  are  starting  to 
slack  off  now.    We  are  nearly  finished  our  winter  run  now. 

Q.  You  do  not  have  twelve  months'  run?— A.  Two  hundred  and  fifty  days 
is  the  average  run  in  the  year.  Ut 

"^  '  '  [Mr.    John    E.    Warrington.] 
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By  the  Chairman: 

Q.  Mr.  Warrington,  what  are  the  advantages  of  mass  productionln  the  boot 
and  shoe  business?  How  are  costs  reduced  by  mass  production  in  the  boot  and 
shoe  business,  if  it  is  an  advantage  to  have  mass  production? — ^A.  Well,  it 
reduces  to  tremendous  extent  your  overhead  all  the  way  through  so  much  per 
pair,  and  naturally  your  depreciation  and  all  these  kinds  of  things.  You  are 
getting  more  out  of  your  machines,  your  lasts,  patterns,  and  everything  you  use 
in  the  factory.    You  are  getting  more  units. 

-  Q.  Let  me  ask  you  this:  Suppose  a  man  had  a  small  factory,  well  equip- 
|i|bif*j.- capable  workmen,  which  he  was  abje  to  operate  to  its  full  capacity,  would 
}nb  oVSfhead  be  in  greater  proportion,  necessarily  greater,  than  a  factory  sav-^ ' 
ot  four  times  the  size? — A.  I  think  so,  sir.  ilb 

*  Q.  Just  explain  how  that  would  be. — A.  Well,  it  is  the  way  it  works  ouu_ 
The  larger  factory,  with  the  bigger  output,  seems  to  work  them  out  at  a  smallcj 
overhead  expense.    "'  — ■  ■  ™ 

Q.  That  is  to  say,  the  salary  of  the  general  manager  is  spread  over  a  bigger 
production? — A.  Yes.  ■*! 

Q.  Is  there  any  real  difference  in  factory  cost,  in  the  production  of  bootp 
and  shoes,  once  you  get  it  to  a  size  where  you  can  employ  to  the  full  extent  all 
the  labour-saving  devices  known  to  the  business? — A.  Well,  in  this  countr-aj 
we  never  yet  had  experience  of  big  factories.    We  have  them  as  big  as  we  cai^™ 
make  them.    My  plant  can  make  3,600  pairs  a  day,  but  I  have  never  been  abl*^ 
to  use  it.    I  have  not  been  able  to  get  the  business;   then  I  would  have  com- 
parative figures;   but  I  know  if  we  dropped  to  1,200  pairs  a  day  we  would  lose 
money.  ^  rifa  "" 

Q.  Any  factory  that  is  equipped  for  turning  o^^flHttl^^  maximum  output, 
that  is  only  turning  out  half,  the  cost  per  unit  of  piSauOTBn  would  become  high,_^  - 
but  the  point  I  want  to  get  from  you  is, — I  am  asking  merely  for  information-^' 
is  there  in  the  manufacture  of  boots  and  shoes  any  great  advantage  in  a  very  large 
institution,  or,  if  you  have  a  moderate  sized  institution,  big  enough  to  employ  all 
the  -labour -javing  devices,  will  your  factory  costs  be  necessarily  greater  than  th'e\«i^ 
would  be  in  a  still  larger  factory? — A.  I  imagine  so.    Just  your  purchasing  power    fl 
alone  ought  to  be  almost  a  profit,  if  you  are  using  enough  materials.  « 

Wi  Q.  The  larger  man  would  get  some  advantage  in  buying  in  large  quantities'.  ■= 
^ — A.  Yes,  he  can  buy  in  carload  quantities,  or  lots  of  ways.  Your  savings  alone  -m 
'in  purchases  would  be  a  big  item,  to  say  nothing  of  the  reduced  overhead.  ^^ 

Q.  Is  it  your  view,  sir,  that  on  the  whole  the  Canadian  shoe  business  i^^ 
'  divided  into  such  small  institutions  that  they  are  not  able  to  get  the  economic 
advantages  that  would  flow  from  large  organizations  of  capital? — A.  Well,  if 
we  take  the  United  States  as  an  example,  I  say  yes.    They  are  getting  more  and 
more  into  large  units  there,  and  they  are  the  ones  that  are  making  me  stuff  at.^_ 
probably  cheaper  prices  than  anyone  to-day  down  there.    They   are  getting   * 
factories  which  make  10.0,000  pairs  a  day.    Four  factories  alone  are  turning  ou^ 
something  like  140,000  pairs  of  shoes  a  day.    It  shows  the  tremendous  am^lga^ 
mations  that  are  going  on  down  there.  _    Jt  Wl\ 

li  _ 

By  Mr.  flilne: 
Q.  What  is  your  factory   capitaliz 
a  million  dollars.  1 

By  the  Chairman: 
J  Q.  That  is  hardly  an  answer  to  the  question.    What  actual  amount  in  dollars 
ad  cents  have  you  got  in  your  plant,  equipment,  and  real  estate?— A.  I  do  ndj    " 
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Q.  Your  balance  sheet  would  inqlui^the_g^ood-will? — A.  There  is  no  good- 
will  in  our  balance  ^heet.    Y 
building  and  machinery? 

Q.  Yes. — A.  Approximately  close  to  $40000., ' 

-   T^  Bxj  Mr.  Milne:  ^    ^^^ 

Q.  We  had  a  vcitness  state  here  a  few  days  ago  that  the  average  capita!! 

the  United  States  Shoe  factory  was  $187,000. — A.  I  read  that.  I  ani  not  prepared 
to  contradict  him,  but  I  think,  referring  to  that  question,  that  it  is  the  different 
way  those  statistics  have  been  drawn  up.  Your  Dominion  Bureau,  Statistical 
"Department,  asks  us  really  for  the  gross  capital.  They  do  not  deduct  from  that 
any  liabilities;  in  other  words,  when  they  ask  you  for  your  total  capital  employed, 
for  your  land,  buildings,  and  machinery,  and  your  book  accounts,  cash  on  hand, 
they  do  not  ask  you  to  deduct  any  liab^|^|^ whereas  in  the  American  wayi"^ 
means  net,  after  deducting  all  liabilitieBl  Tfct  is  the  only  explanation  tha| 
have  to  make.  H     E-  ' 


By  the  Chairman: 

Q.  May  I  carry  this  investigation  a  little  further  about  your  own  company? 
You  say  that  you  have  a  capitahzation  of  about  $400,000? — A.  Ye^. 

Q.  Now,  what  was  your  gross  output  last  year? — A.  Three  hundred  and 
forty-four  thousand  pairs.  ' 

Q.  And  your  average  profit  per  pair  was? — A.  28  cents  last  year. 

Q.  That  was  your  profit? — ^A.  That  is,  before  writing  off  for  bad  debts,  and 
all  those  kinds  of  things.    It  is  the  manufacturing  net  p~rofit. 

Q.  And  you  do  i]3jlud|  your  overhead  before  you  establish  that  28  cents? 
—A.  Yes.  I     '  , 

By  Mr.  Sales:  "^ 

,    Q.  That  makes  $96^20? — ^A.  There  must  be  some  mistake,  we  do  not  m™' 
vthing  like  that. 


^.  Wte  have  344,000  pairs  at  28  ce^m  We  get  at  that  figure,  of  $96^20,^ 
as  a  question  of  arithmetic.  Are  your  figures  astray? — A.  I  am  afraid  my  figtees 
must  be  astray.    I  am  afraid  there  is  an  error. 

Q.  Where  does  the  error  lie?    Did  you  give  yourself  too  big  a  profit  per 
pair? — A.  I  must  be.  Mr 

Q.  That  is  gross  profit  after  overhead  is  deducted?  Take  this  boot  hm-, 
the  factory  cost  "was  $2.85,  and  he  added  for  overhead,  to  take  care  of  factory 
||ministration,_  office  adminisjtration,  and  travellers,  and  all  that  sort  of  th^ 
— he  added  20  "cents,  which  makes  $3.05.  He  said  he  sold  these  boots  for  $3.10, 
Jbich  makes  5  cents  profit.  He  said  last  year  they  sold  244,000  pairs,  but  the 
average  profit  was  28  cents.  On  their  No.  1  they  sold  for  $3.65,  and  it  cost  them"' 
to  produce — ^^-hat  figure  did  you  give  us? — ^A.  $3.40. 

Q.  Which  would  be  25  cents.    He  may  have  other  lines  which  gave  him  a 
little  better,  but  if  his  figures  are  right,  28  cents  per  pair,  that  is  a  profit 'of.. 
^96,320. — A.  My  figures  miist  be  wronr  -^  ' 


By  Mr.  Sales: 
Q.  Take  18  cents,  and  working  on  the  basis  which  you  have  averaged 
the  last  eleven  years,  and  taking  thfe"  same  output ,'344,000  pairs,  and  your  out- 
put, I  take  it,  has  been  greater  in  the  years  in  which  you  worked  full  time,  that 
-^ives  you  $61,920.  r  .       -  .^ 


Mil 
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By  the  Chairman:  \       fr  ^ 

Q.  Eleven  years  a^-o,  did  they  have  a  capital  of  $400,000?  How  Ion, 
your  company  had  a  capital  of  $400,000?— A.  I  could  not  tell  you  ^j- 
referring  to  the  books. 


By  Mr.  Sales. ^^         ■<       ^— - 
Q.  Are  you  carrying  a  surplus  amount  of  money  to  reserve  fund,  for  instance, 
after  paying  10  per  cent? — A.  All  our  money  has  been  put  back  into  the^j^ugt 
ness.    We  have  never  brouglit  in  any  capital  outside  of  the  business.    Wei 
been  running  for  forty  years,  and  naturally,  it  has  been  accumulating. 

1    By  the  Chairman:    '  ^^ 

Q.  When  you  say  that  you  have  never  paid  10  per  cent — more  than  10 
per  cent — would  you  mind  telling  us  what  the  best  year  you  had  was,  as  far 
as  percentage  on  capital  was  concerned?  V/hat  did  your  profits  in  your  JDest  year 
represent? — A.  Well,  I  have  never  figured  them  up  that  way.  We  always  figur|| 
on  the  selling  price,  and  the  amount  of  business  done,  and  that  averages  4-i3 
pfT  cent  on  the  sales  over  the  eleven-year  period. 

r  Q.  Do  you  remember  in  an  investigation  they  had  of  the  Davies  Company 
during  the  war,  that  Mr.  Fox  came  before  some  commission  or  other,  and  said, 
.'"  We  are  only  making  a  small  fraction  of  a  cent  per  pound,"  and  when  they 
went  n  little  further  they  found  that  they  had  made  a  very,  very  handsome  per-^ 
'centage  on  the  capital  invested.  You  see,  Mr.  Warrington,  you  gentlemen  arp 
here  to  justify  a  tax  that  the  Canadian  people  pay  on  their  shoes,  a  prime  neces- 
sity of  life,  and  when  you  come  before  us  to  justify  that  tax,  it  seems  to  ml 
you  should  be  able  to  tell  us  anything  reasonable  that  we  want  to  know? — A., I 
am  quite  prepared,  if  I  have  the  information,  to  give  it  to  you.  I  cannot  give 
you  what  I  have  not  got.  I  had  no  idea  you  were  "going  into  the  financial  end 
of  the  business,  and  I  did  not  brin^^any  figures  for  that  at  all.  ^ , 

By  Mr.  Sales: 

Q.  Has  your  capital  stock  been  increased  while  you  have  been  general 

Rager? — A.  Oh,  yes,  we  keep  on  increasing  it.'   As  any  of  us  have  money 

to  put  'into  it,  we  buy  stock  with  the  money.  ^ 

Q.  Do  you  take  the  reserve  and  increase  your  capital  to  that  extent? — 
A.  Some  years  ago  we  did  that,  and  once  we  distributed  it  in  the  form  of  divi- 
dends to  our  shareholders.  _  , 

airman: 
Q.  Stock  dividends? — ^A.  Dividends  p 
took  instead  of  cash.    We  leave  our  mondpiMre  to  increase  the  plant,  to  build 
a  new  building  and  to  make  the^  thing  grow  in  as  cheap  and  as  good  a  way  a§ 
we  can. 


"Shareholders.    They  took  it  in 
re  to  increase  the  plant,  to  build 


L  By  Mr.  Sales: 

"■    Q.  344,000  pairs  of  shoes  at  an  avera; 
live  you  over  $61,000,  which  is  15  per  cent  upon  your  capitalization  of  $400,000? 

-A.  Our  capitalization  is  much  more  than  that.    That  was  merely  what  we  had. 
invested  in  machinery.    Besides  that  we  had  our  stock,  cash  and  book  debts. 
Our  total  capital  and  surplus  would  be  closer  to  $700,000  I  would  say.         i 

Q.  But  you  stated  that  you  had  never  paid  more  than  ten;  that  does  not 
give  the  whole  picture,  does  it?— A.  No,  because  we  have  let  it  go  to  reserves 
Q.  It  has  been  built  up  in  the  last  forty  years  from  almost  nothing?— 
A.  I  presume  so.  m 

iHr.  John  E.  Warrington.]  I  i 
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Q.  I  had  a  conversation  with  your  President  last  year.    Like  myself  he  i 
^  1  Old  Country  man? — A.  Yes,  he  came  out  to  this  country. 

'  Q.  He  came  out  here  and  started  with  practically  nothing,  and  has  built  up 
this  institution.  So  that  the  statement  that  ten  per  cent  is  all  that  has  been 
paid  does  not  convey  altogether  a  correct  impression? 

i  By  the  Chairman:  ^^^k 

Q.  TVIr.  Warrington,  will  you  describe  to  us  your  means  of  distributing  your 
product;  how  does  your  product  as  a  rule  get  to  the  consumer? — A.  It  gets"  to 
the  consumer  through  the  wholesale  houses,  from  the  wholesale  houses  to  the 
retailers  and  consumers.  Then  it  gets  through  some  of  the  larger  retailers 
direct  to  the  consumer. 

Q.  Do  you  keep  travellers  on  the  road? — ^A.  Yes,  to  look  after  some  of  the 
larger  retailers. 

Q.  You  sell  to  the  wholesalers  without  travellers? — A.  We  sell  to  the 
wholesalers  without  travellers. 

Q.  Do  you  sell  at  the  same  price  to  the  large  retailers  as  to  the  whole- 
salers?— A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  You  have  to  charge  a  little  more? — ^A.  We  have,  in  order  to  pay  the 
expenses  of  sending  travellers  out  on  the  road,  commissions,  and  so  forth. 

The  Chairman:     Any  more  questions?  ^^ 

^Ir.  Sales:    I  don't  think  so.  ~~y^  A       H 

The  Chairman:     Mr.  WarringtoUj  w^^^^^Hmuch  obhged  to  you  for 


ailed,  sworn  and  exi 

By  the  Chairman: 

ist,  what  is  your  full  nam^^^^  J(3i^!f  Daoust. 
;.-^^"  ^^-^^vi  from  the  City  of  Montreal? — ^A.  Near  the  City  of  M,_    

Q";  "What  is  your  business? — A.  I  am  a  tanner  and  shoe  manufacturer.  { 
l^Q.  You  have  come"'  before  us  to  give  us  some  facts  and  figures  in  connec^n 
with  the  business  you  pursue? — A.  Yes,  sir.  ■ 

Q.  You  might  give  us  whatever  statement  you  care  to  make. — ^A.  Aai 
nee  that  the  Committee  has  been  impressed  with  that  shoe  Mr.  Warringtonp^ 
brought  in,  I  may  say  that  the  upper  leather  was  made  by  myself  out  of  m  , 
hide.    The  price  of  that  leather  is  22  cents.  '    - 

Q.  Per  square  foot? — ^A.  Yes,  sir,  per  jquare  foot.  That  was  Kxafi+i-"' 
my  cost.  ..  '  -mm 

Q.  What  did  you  say? — A.  The  cost.  I  sold  him  the  leather  at  cost.  The 
reason  for  that  was  that  it  was  somo^tkoa  in  January  or  Eebruary. 

Q.  Of  this  year? — A.  Of  this  yea:^  Ip3ld  him  I  think  about  5,000  sides 
of  leather.  We  had  practically  no  orders  at  that  time.  It  was  a  question  of 
closing  down  the  tannery  or  selling  at  cost,  I  thought  it  was  preferable  to  sell 
at  cost  in  order  to  keep  our  help  "together  and  help  pay  part  of  the  overhead. 

Q.  May  I  interject  a  question  here?  Will  you  tell  us  just  how  this  cost  of  2% 
cents  was  made  up? — ^A.  Yes.  This  leather  was  taken  out  of  a  lot  of  hides  that 
we  call  heavy  hides,  heavy  cowhides  of  50  pounds  and  up,  for  which  I  paid  12 
cents  per  pound.    Those  were  country  hides. 

Q.  What  does  the  term  country  hides  mean? — ^A.  Farmers'  hides,  or  countr* 
butchers'. 

'       Q.  The  animals  were  not  killed  in  the  abattoir? — A.  No,  .sir.     The  abat- 
toir hides  are  called  packers'  hides.  -j 

[Mr.    John    E.    Warrington.] 
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Q.  Greeu  hides? — A.  Green  hides. 

_^'"*     By  Mr.  Milne:        ^  I  '      J.       -  . 

Q.  I  was  looking  over  some  books,  and  I  saw  where  I  sold  some  hides 
within  the  last  year  at  three  cents  a  pound. — A.  I  will  explain  that  to  you  if 
you  wish.  These  hides  cost  me  12  cents  a  pound.  They  cost  me  ten  cents  a 
foot  Tor  making  them.        I       '        ' 


fa  W 


By  the  Chairman:       . 

Q.  Tell  us  just  what  that  cost  was;  Mr.  DaousTf^:^ ^MMIW^^^^  ^°°* 
for  tanning  materials,  4  cents  for  labour,  and  2  cents  fW"lMF3|p^  Overhead 
includes  power,  the  water  we  use  in  the  tannery— we  have  to  buy  water  from 
the  City  of  Montreal;  it  includes  also  the  foremen,  the  superintendents,  muni- 
cipal taxes  and  interest.     That  is  about  all  that  is  comprised  in  overhead^ 

Q.  Would  that  overhead  include  your  salary  as  head  of  the  conce^f 
A.  Noj  sir;  that  is  taken  out  of  the  profits  if  there  are  any.  _  ' ■_ 

Q.  Mr.  Milne  suggests  that  when  he  came  to  sell  some  hides  a  little  whi. 
ago  he  only  got  three^cents  a  pound  for  them. — A.  There  are  eight  selections 
in  beef  hides.    Can  you  tell  me  what  kind  of  hides  they  were? 


out  111  pounds. — A. 


!  By  Mr.  Milne: 

Q.  No,  I  cannot  tell  you  anything  about  that.    Qn 
the  other  was  about  three  years  old.    The  two  wei_ 
Where  did  they  come  from?  ,  I-      ■      .  ' 

Q.  They  came  from  Winnipeg,  Manitoba. — A.  Ii„..    .^.. 
were  offered  the  three_^cents? 

*  Q.  I  think  those  hTdes  were  sold  in  March  a  year  ago.— A.  That  is  different. 
'  nrkoTi-e  was  no  demand  for  leather  a  year  ago  in  March.    Take  the  hides  to  make 

leather  at  12  cents.  Suppose  you  got  them  at  say  50  miles  from  Calgary, 
^at  Banff,  and  those  hides  were  bought  from  the  local  butcher,  not  salted  or 
frozen;  they  are  taken  out  by  a  Jewish  peddler  generally.  To  bring  those  hides 
down  here  at  twelve  cents,  he  cannot  pay  more  than  6  cents  a"  pound  at  Banff, 
and  jl  will  show  you  the  figures.  It  costs  for  salting  half  a  cent  per  pound,  that 
is,  for  salting  and  receiving  the  hide  in  the  cellar.  Then  there  is  the  freight 
from  Banff  to  Calgary,  say  a  quarter  of  a  cent  per  pound. 

^  By  the  Chairman:  H 

Q.  Does  tlie  bulk  of  the  hides  you  use  in  your  establishment  come  from  % 
r  away,  as  Calgary? — ^A.  No,  that  is  just  to  give  you  an  example,  becau|[^ 
there  has  been  some  criticism  from  the  Northv/est  that  they  are  getting  nothing 
for  their  hides,  and  referring  to  the  high  price  of  shoes.     The  peddler,  as  we 
commonly  call  him,  has  to  make  a  profit  of  one  cent  per  pound  in  order  to  mak^ 

•  a  living.  Then  there  is  the  shrinkage  on  a  fresh  hide  or  a  frozen  hide  to  the 
cured  hide,  which  is  15  per  cent.  If  you  will  take  that  on  the  basis  of  6  cents, 
you  will  oome  very  close  to  one  cent  per  pound.  This  hide  is  taken  by  the 
Calgary  dealer,  who  has  to  make  one  cent  per  pound  when  he  ships  it  to  Mont- 
real or  Toronto,  and  he  has  to  assume  the  freight  at  two  cent^  per  pound^^ So 

it  comes  to  about  12  cents  laid  down  at  Toronto  or  Montreal. 

To  answer  this  gentleman  here,  this  is  what  we  call  the  native  hMe7  For 
the  sake  of  the  Committee,  I  will  explain  what  a  brand  is.    They  use  in  Calgary 
or  in  Alberta  the  letters  J.S.  for  John  Smith.    They  burn  that  on  with  a  hot  ironj- 
they  burn  the  skin  with  letters  maybe  six  inches  or  a  foot  long.    I  have  geSn 
them  a  foot  long.    Then  another  owner  puts  another  brand  on.    That  means  a 

[Mr.  Joseph  Daoust.]  »  I  
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big  loss  I'o  the  tanner  and  to  the  shoe  manufacturer.  These  hides  are  worth 
generalh'  from  two  to  two  and  a  half  cents  less  than  the  native  unbranded  hides. 
If  we  start  at  6  cents,  and  if  you  take  off  two  cents  a  pound  for  the  brand,  you 
'"     '^  4  cents,  if  it  is  2^,-  it  will  be  so  much  I  ^" 

By  Mr.StanseU:  ^^ 

Q.  When  hides  were  ^lin^at  three  cents,  would  the  brand  on  a  hide  mi 
a  difference  of  two  cents  a  pound? — A.  Sure.  ■ 

1* ,  Q.  About  how  many  square  feet  in  an  ordinary  50-pound  hide? — A.  It  is  not 
that.  It  costs'"  as  much  to  tan  a  branded  hide.  When  you  come  to  sell  to  the 
slioe  manufacturer  to  make  soles,  he  has  to  have  at  least  7  or  8  cents  a  pound  less. 
^  Q.  But  about  how  many  [square  feet  are  there  in  an  ordinary  50-pound  hide? 
— A.  In  upper  leather  take  off  15  per  cent  from  the  50-pound  hide,  about  44  feet 
of  hide,  42  feet  I  mean  to  say.    42  feet  to  a  hide  is  21  feet  to  a  side. 

Q.  Would^the  brand  take  off  more  than  one  square  foot? — A.  Yes.    There 
iB*  the  waste  in  cutting  them. 

Q.  W'ould  it  take  off  more  than  two  square  feet? — A.  It  all  depends.     I 
ham  ^n  six  brands  on  a  hide,  three  on  each  side. 


e? — A.  No,  it  would  not,  but  you  can 


By  the*  Chairman: 
'    Q.  Woufd  that  be  an  ordin 
ely  say  tliree  on  an  average.    '  ■    m  ' 

By  ]\fn J  Gardiner  : 
Q.  Did  you  say  three  on  the  average? — A.  Yes.    I  know  what  I  am  talking 
.  about.    There  would  be  three  on  the  average,  two  initials,  J.S.  for  John  Smith, 
"  there  would  be  those  two  brands.    Sometimes  they  put  a  big  cros's,  and  some- 
times it  i|  on  the  best  part  of  the  leather,  the  butt,  on  the  hip,  the  begt  part  of 
the  leather,  sometimes  on  the  side,  and  .sometimes  on  the  shoulder. 

'"   By  Mr.  Stansell: 
Q.  Do  you  think  it  would  be  three  feet?— A.  You  are  asking  about  the 
upper  Igiather.    We^  cannot  use  your  hides  for  upper  leather,  we  only  use  them  fpr 
sole  leather.  ■' 

By  the  Chairman:     \\ 
Q.  He  a^ks  you  v/hether  it  would  be  fair  to  allow  a  deduction  of  thr 
square  feeC? — A.  It  is  sold  by  the  foot- or  by  the  pound. 

_    By  Mr.  Stansell: 

The  brand  destroys  a  certain  number  of  square  feet  of  the  hide? — A.. 

'  Q.  How  many  feet  are  in  the  ordinary  hide,  and  how  much  is  destroyed, 

taking  3-our  figures  and  estimating  three,  which  I  would  think  is  high  enough? 

-A.  I  would  say  three  feet  on  the  average.    There  may  be  more  than  that  (& 

some,  some  five  feet.  " 

By  the  Chairman: 
Q^ , j\d!aybe  some  less? — A.  1^,  but  three  feet  wou 
^^By  Mr.  Stansell:        '        ~  ^ 

^^A  hide  that  was  sound  would  have  42  feet? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  One  that  was  branded  would  have  39  feet? — A.  Yes. 
Q.  Would  the  difference  in  price  of  two  and  a  half  cents  a  pound  be  a  fair 
proportion  of _  the  difference  .between  39  and  42? — A.  Yes.  f 

Q.  By  what  manner  of  figuring  do  you  arrive  at  that? — A.  It  makes  a 
difference  of  2^-  or  3  feet  in  the  finished  leather. 

^^B  H  CMr.    Joseph    Daoust.] 
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By  the  Chairman: 
Q.  I  did  not  catch  that. — A.  Supposhig  I  say  that  I  hi —  .^  y^j  ~ 
'or  my  hides,  or  suppose  I  pay  13  cents,  I  have  to  raise  my  price  ^cent  and  a 
half  a  foot.  If  I  pay  14,  there  is  another  cent  and  a  half.  For  every  cent  a 
pound  there  is  on  the  hide,  I  have  to  get  a  cent  and  a  half  more^ecause  I  d'^ 
not  get  a^oot  of  leather  to  a  pound  of  hide.  ^H 

f  Mr.  Hammell: 
Q.  Ho-R-  many  feet  of  leather  will  those  hides  make? — ^A.  85  feet  to  100 
pounds,   in  the  light  leathers.     If  it  is   heMj^  leather  I  m&y  only  get  80* 
because  the  light  leather  will  stretch.  ^H  L 

By  Mr.  Milru 
Q.  Before  you  get  to( 
ures  that  you  get  6  cent! 

I         By  Mr.  Sales: 

Q.  What  was  it  at  that  time? — A.  I  :^Kpaying  9  cents  for  tho 
I  time,  for  that  same  quality  of  hides/wnat  we  call  heavy  hid( ' 

'    '  By  Mr.  Milne:     "*  *' 

Q.  Why  could  you  not  use  those  hides  for  uppers? — A.  The  hrd^>^ 
West  come  from  heavy  cattle,  heavy  cows  and  steers,  and  for  mai^ 


hir  from 


V 


i^s  you  cannot  use  them.    We  have  to  make  a  leather  which  is  an  imitation 
m  calf,  and  to  get  an  imitation  of  calf  you  have  to  go  down,  because  the  grain 


of  the  calf  is  fine,  and  the  older  or  bigger  the  animal  is  the  coarser  the  grain 
will  be.  : 

By  Mr.  Sales:  -j  ^ 

Q.  How  do  you  explain  this,  that  in  lllff" Ola  Country  the  harder  the  hide 
the  more  per  pound  they  pay  for  it?— A.  It  all  depends;  if  you  want  to  sell 
steer  hides  for  making  a  harness  leather  or  belting  leather,  you  can  ge|#*  " 
price  for  the  packer  hides,  18  cents.  ™ 

Q.  For  a  heavy  steer  hide?— A.  The  r^on  for  that  is,,  to  make  harness 
or  belting,  the  leather  must  not  have  any  cuts  or  scores,^  iflP 
.       Q.  I  understand  that. — ^A.  It  must  be  perfect.    The-^untry  butcher  or  the 
louhtry  farmer  is  not  particular  enough  in  preparing  the  hides. 
'      Q.  Some  of  them? — A.  I  can  ^g^Way  95  per  cent  of  them.    In  the  abat- 
toirs, the  man  who  makes  a  cut  oi^pre  on  a  hid(    '  "     ' 
nearly  perfect  hides.                          ..  Tl^L,. ._,  ..^ 

Q.  But  there  is  none  of  the  discrimmation  in  our  western  country,  nobod' 
bothers  whether  they  cut  or  score,  it  is  just  so  much  a  pound _^nyway? — a" 
Yes.        •  I 

By  Mr.  Milne:  _   ^ 

Q.  They  are  all  sold  at  a  cut  price?— A.  Yes,  JaeCause  the  tanner  kr 
what  he  is  buying  and  pays  according  to  the  value  of  the  hide  he  gets. 
™    _^ Would  you  say  75  per  cent  of  the  country  hides  were  damaged?— A 
My  experience  is  95  per  cent.    It  needs  a  little  education  on  the  part  of  the 
farmers  so  that  that  percentage  will  be  reduced. 

Q.  Then  you  might  just  as  well  cut  them  or  not,  there  is  no  difference?— 
A.  Yes,  there  is  a  difference;  if  you  can  put  it  in  good  condition  you  will  get 
a  better  price;  the  difference  between  the  packer's  condition  and  the  countrl 
condition  is  between  2  and  2^-.  cents  a  pound.  If  you  put  your  hides  in"^ 
packer's  condition,  I  would  pay  you  6  cents  a  pound,  plus  1  cent  for  salting 
and  1  cent  fOT  cunng,  which  would  be  8  cents,  and  2  cents  more  for  the  good" 
condition  of  ^^Jge,  which  would  be  10  cents,  and  I  would  pay  the  freio-ht 
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■  By  the  Chairman:  '. 

Q.  Just  let  us  get  back  to  our  boots  for  a  minute.  You  say  you  sold  ■ 
to  Messrs.  Ritchie  &  Company  for  22  cents  per  square  foot^^uL^u  say  it 
cost  you  that? — A.  Yes.  "I^^Bil 

Q.  And  you  gave  us  an  estimate  of  10  cents  a  foot  for  making  and  12  cents 
•|i  pound  for  country  hides? — A.  Yes,  sir.  , 

P       Q.  Does  a  foot  just  _weigh  about  a  pound?    Was  it  10  cents  a  foot  or  l| 
cents  a  pound  for  making? — A.  10  cents  a  foot. 

Q.  And  12  cents  a  pound  for  country  hides,  or  12  rf^-n+.E  «  fr>r.+.? — A  19. 
cents  a  pound.  ^'t^aj 

Q.  Does  a  pound  just  make  a  foot? — A.  No,  the  difference  is  15  per  cent 
less,  which  we  have  to  deduct  for  splits  that  we  are  taking  off  from  the  hide, 
which  takes  care  of  the  shrinkage.  If  I  get  100  pounds  of  hide,  I  will  only 
receive  85  feet,  with  the  shrinkage  of  15  per  cent. 

Q.  In  your  view,  as  a  shoe  manufacturer,  because  you  know  both  trades, 
how  many  feet  go  into  a  boot  like  this? — A.  It  all  depends  on  the  pattern; 
some  of  them  are  what  they  call  an  economical  pattern,  that  is  a  low  cut  upper, 
a  little  lower  in  the  upper.  * 

Q.  We  were  dealing  with  this  shoe  here? — ^A.  It  takes  166  feet  for  a 
60-pair  lot. 

Q.  166  feet  for  a  60-pair  lot.  That  gives  you  how  much  a  pair? — ^A.  About 
2i  feet. 

Q.  2|  feet?— A.  Yes,  2.744^B| 

Q.  2|  feet  at  22  cents  woulBIR,  little  over  60  cents  for  the  leather  tha^ 
goes  in  here?— A.  Yes;  now,  you  have  to  add  for  the  lining,  15  yards  at  29 
cents.  ->«     .^^H 

Q.  We  have  the  leather  at  60  wHIf  that  provides  for  the  leather,  does  it 
not? — ^A.  Not  all  the  leather,  you  have  the  facings. 

Q.  What  do  these  cost  per  pair  of  boots? — A.  That  is  27  feet  at  12  cents; 
that  is,  by  60  pair  lots. 

Q.  27  feet  for  a  60  pair  lot?— A.  Yes.  ^  ■ 

By  Mr.  Hammell:  m^  .^  I 

^Q.  At  12  cents  a  foot? — A.  Yes,  it  is  about  five  cents  and  a  fraction 


B$  the  Chairman:    ■  i 

Q.  5i  cents?— A.  Yes.  ,  ' 

Q.  Call  it  6  cents?— A.  Yes.  ' , 

Q.  Now,  what  else? — A.  Have  you  the  linings? 

Q.  No,  you  have  not  given  us  those,  what  did  you  sa^hose  were? — A. 
15  yards  at  29  cents.    You  must  remember  my  figures  are  all  in  60  pair  lots„ 

Q.  It  comes  to  6  cents  a  pair? — A.  If  you  want  me  to  simplify  the  tte- 
I  can  reduce  that.    The  linings  would  cost  7^  cents  a  pair.    Now,  the  sock  lining 

tst  a  cent.    That  is  about  all.    That  is  for  the  upper,  outside  of  the  box  toe 
f         By-Mr-.^lcKay:  ' 
Q.  Anything  for  the  laces?— A.  That  is  a  different  matter,  J 

By  the  Chairman:  _  . 

J^  Just  follow  along,  and  we  will  find  out  what  your  calculations  are? — ^A* 
I  have  all  the  details,  if  you  want  them.  1 

Q.  Give  them  to  us,  please? — ^A.  What  else  do  you  want  to  know?    The 
sole  leather,  that  is  the  leather  in  the  sole  here  costg  25  cents  a  pair.      Th^ 
insole,  inside  the  shoe,  costs  15  cents  a  pair.    The  heel,  that  is  a  part  of  the 
heel,  costs  6^  cents  a  pair,  and  my  figures  are  for  a  half -rubber  heel,  9  cents  *- 
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jair.     The  welting— do  you  know  what  a  welt  is?    It  is  just  around  here, 
lolding  the  upper  to  the  sole. 

Q.  What  does  that  amount  to?— A.  11^-  cents  a  pair.     The  counterjj2^ 
cents  a  pair,  the  box  toe,  4  cents  a  pair.    That  makes  around  73-1  cent^ 


By  Hon,  Mr.  Sinclair  :,^]L 
I  How  much  were  your  facia! 


f  ?— A.  About  6  c 


By  the  Chairman:  ^ 

-,  The  whole  thing  is  what?— A.  73-^-  cents. 
,_  Are  these  your  figures,  from  your  factory? — A.  My  fiigur 
^j.  This  is  your  factory  cost? — A.  Yes.  \m- 

Q.  So  they  cost  $3.08  per  pair,  and  what  were  the  figures  giWn  b^Mr- 
Warrington?— A.  $3.05.    One  of  his  costs  was  greater  than  ixiine,  by  four  centj 

a  foot.  A      '"^  ■    ■  ' 

The  Chairman:'  I  tin 
\nd  call  it  Exhibit  No.  110.       (Not  printed) 

-'  '  The  Witness:  I  will  continue.  -rfThe  labour  costs  79  cents.  Then,  all  the 
rest  of  the  shoe,  the  shoe  findings,  including  thread,  hooks  and  eyes,  nails,  stains^ 
for  the  finishing  of  the  shoe,  the  laces,  the  cartons,  the  packing  cases,  all  together 
that  makes  36-^-.  cents  a  pair.    The  royalty  is  7  cents  a  pair. 

By  the  Chairman:  ^l^B^'PL  I 

Q.  Who  is  that  paid  to? — A.  To  the  United  Shoe  Machfnery"  Company. 

Q.  They  will  not  sell  their  machinery,  will  they? — A.  No,  they  will  not. 
My  overhead  is  8  per  cent,  which  means  23  cents. 

Q.  What  do  you  include  in  your  overhead? — A.  The  foreman,  the  superin- 
tendent, the  power,  the  fuel,  the  insurance,  and  part  of  the  rent.    That  is  all 

Q.  No  executive  salary? — A.  No   executive  officers   on  that,  that  is  m 
factory  cost,  not  a  selling  cost.    The  factory  cost,  the  initial  factory  cost  " . 
S2.85,  and  23  cents  for  overhead  makes  it  $3.08. 
|hi    Q.  Now,  what  are  you  able  to  sell  that  for? — A.  I  sell  this  line  at  $3.70  net. 

Q.  You  are  a  better  salesman,  apparently,  than  Mr.  Warrington. — A.  I  do 
not  know  about  that,  I  guess  he  makes  more  money  than  I  do.  You  have  to 
deduct  out  of  that  the  travellers;  some  of  them  cost  me  6  per  cent,  and  others 
cost  me  15  and  20  per  cent.    You  can  see  where  I  come^out. 

Q.  Where  do  you  sell  your  shoes,  all  to  wholesaler^^A^  To  the  retailers, 
from  coast  to  coast.  jl_  _ 

Q.  That  costs  money? — A.  That  costs  monc 

By  Mr.  Sales:      '       t 

Q.  So  the  retailer  buys  this  shoe  at  $3.70? — A.  Yes,  and  he  pays  on  that 
4^  per  cent  sales  tax,  which  I  have  to  charge  him  as  a  manufacturer  selling  to 
a  retailer,  4^-  per  cent,  and  that  means  17  cents  has  to  be  added. 

Q.  You  have  had  to  pay  a  sales  tax  on  the  hides? — A.  Yes,»a  2^  per  cent. 

Q.  But  you  are  your  own  tanner? — A.  Yes,  for  part  of  my  leather,  for  part 
of  the  leather  I  am  using.    I  do  not  make  all  the  leathers  I  use. 

Q.  And  the  shoe  that  you  sell  for  $3.70  to  the  retailer  is  a  shoe  which  you 
say  is  practically  identical  with  this  Exhibit  109?— A.  Yes,  as  near' as  I  can 
make  out.  " 

Q.  What  do  you  call  it,  No.  3?— A.  Yes,  No.  3. 

Q.  What  do  you  sell  your  No.  1  and  No.  2  for? — A.  It  costs  me^3.29. 

Q.  The  No.  2?— A.  Yes.    Our  No.  1— I  will  have  to  explain  that.    My  No 
1  is  a  calf  or  kid  shoe  which  is  made  solid  right  through  with  a  solid  counter., 
We  call  a  No.  2  made  out  of  the  cow  hide,  which  is  'a  better  selection  right 
y.irough.    It  takes^  10  feet^of  leather  more  to  the  case  in  Ihe  cutting. 
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Q.  How  many  are  in  a  case? — A.  60  pair.    It  is  all  60  pair  lots. 
Q.  When  you  say  the  counter  is  ail  solid,  when  it  is  not  solid  what  ^o  ^^ 
it?— A.  They  call  them  fibre  counters,  a  kind  of  pulp  which  is  a  very  good 
counter  and  gives  pretty  good  wear,  but  it  is^not  leather. 

Q.  It  may  appear  like  leather  but  it  is  really  not? — A.  It  looks  like  leather. 
Q.  It  is  made  out  of  wood  pulp? — A.  Yes,  sir. 
I      Q.  Very  much  the  same  material  as  a  newspaper? — A.  Very  much  stronger, 
hough,  it  is  pretty  stiff.  ^      ^_  ^ 

■""      By  the  Chairman: 
;    _Q.  Wliere  is  the  counter,  in  the  heel?— A^ No.    You  see  tHHIteener  here? 
(indicates.)  f  | 

_Q.  Yes. — A.  That  is  the  counter. 

~Ul  The  counter  is  the  stiffener  over  the  heel? — A.  Ye|^ 

Mr.  MuNRo:  Mr.  Chairman,  does  that  S2.70  include — ? 
The  Witness:  I  said  13.70.  ||| 

By^Ir.  Munro: 

^  Does  that  include  the  sales  tax? — ^A.  No,  it  costs  $3.87  when  he  gets  it 
and  the  freight  besides. 

Q.  Then  he  has  to  pay  the  sales  tax? — ^A.  Of  4^  per  cent. 
Q.  That  would  bring  it  up  to?— A.  $3.87. 

By  Hon.  Mr.pinclcm: 

jhat  is  what  it  would  cost  the  retailer? — A.  Y 
*■  _  _L      _ 

By  the  Chairma7 

Q.  Plus  freight?— A.  PI 
Calgary,  it  might  cost  him  lL^=r„:^^  ^  ^^.^.  

Q.  Do  you  make  any  attempt  to  indicate  what  prices  the  retailers  must  sell 
your  goods  at? — ^A.  No,  we  do  not.    It  is  illegal  now. 

Q.  The  law  has  not  been  passed  yet.    Do  you  find  the  cost  of  distribution 
pretty  heavy  in  this  country? — A.  I  do  not  see  how  it  could  be  reduced. 

Q.  You  sell  to  any  retailer? — A.  Provided  he  is  good. 

Q.  Of  course,  provided  he  will  pay  for  his  goods;  do  you  sell  to  th^e 
large  mail  order  houses  hke  Eaton? — A.  Yes.  !■ 

Q.  And  do  they  get  your  goods  at  the  same  prices  as  you  sell  to  the  ordinary 
retailer? — A.  That  is  my  gggr^t.,  I  do  not  want  to  give  that  to  the  press. 

By  Mr.  McKay. 

You  sell  in  large  volumes?  ' 

f 

■     By  Mr.  Sales: 

Q.  Erom  that  I  take  it  that  you  have  to  compete  with  the  other  man 
_who  sells  to  Eaton.  What  about  importing  hides  from  the  United  States? — ^A. 
I  do  not  know  of  any  hides  imported,  except  from  Chicago,  not  for  shoes,  more 
especially.  They  are  imported  mostly  for  harness  and  belting,  but  calf  skins 
are  imported  from  New  York.  It  is  an  odd  thing  that  the  calf  skins  from 
New  York — what  we  call  New  York  City  skins — are  better  than  our  Canadian 
calf  skins. 

By  the  Chairman: 
Q.  Why  is  that? — ^A.  They  do  not  kill  the  calves  so  young  as  they  do  In 
Q.  What  difference,  if  any,  is  there  between  the  price  of  leather  in  the 
United  States,  and  the  price  of  leather  in  Canada? — A.  It  all  depends  on  the' 
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■t  here,  which  was  issueP  llIB  Saturday,  on  Uuis  vcrj 
leather  exhibit  which  I  figured  in  my  shoes,  in  my  sheet  here,  and  is  what  w< 
call  "  light  hides,"  50  tan,  which  cost  me  from  2  to  2^  cents  a  pound  more  than 
those  heavy  hides,  which  give  you  a  better  imitation  of  calf.     I  see  here  on 
this  sheet  the  quotation  for  our  coloured  side  leather  is  from  26  to  30  cents, 

nnrl  mv  fionirpH  fnr  t,lin+,  ISFo    S  crrn.riA  isi,  9fi  f.Ant.a    nnrl  mv  "KTn    9,  crradft  is  28  cants- 


"m  pretty  near  right.  „ 


By  Mr.  Sales: 
.  jQ..  Do  you  sell  leather  to  the  harness  trade?— A.  I  used  to  make    _ 
during  the  war,, but  to-day  there  ig^  an  over-production.    There  are  too  man 
tanners  making  harness  leather  on  account  of  the  automobiles.    They  do  nol 
use  so  many  horses  to-day     They  use  the  Ford  cars.  _  


By  Mr.  Hammell: 
Q.  Do  they  use  leather  in  automobiles? — ^MLlffS.  Most  of  the  cheap  i 
use  imitation  leather.    It  is  a  cotton  fabric  with  varnish  on  top  of  that,  whic, 
gives  an  imitation  of  grain.    It  i^  pretty  hard  to  tell  the  difference. 


•II 


1  the  diffe 


By  the  Chairman: 

Q.  Let  us  ask  you  this  questi 

,from  the  United  States,  are  Canadian  manufacturers  paying  more  to  the  owners. 

than  the  United  States  manufacturers  have  to  do? — A.  I  have  no  way  of  finding 

Khat  out.     I  have  to  take  their  word  for  it.  M 

■       Q.  And  what  do  they  say? — ^A.  They  say  it  is  equivalent.  -^ 

Q.  The  same?— A.  Yes. 

Q.  Now,  what  about  wages  to  operatives  in  shoe  factories  in  Canada 
the  United  States?  How  do  they  compare? — A.  I  have  not  been  in  the  States 
to  inquire  about  that,  to  see  how  much  the  men  are  making — whether  they  are 
making  more  money  or  not,  but  I  understand  that  the  cost  per  unit  is  a  little 
cheaper  in  the  States,  on  account  of  the  big  volume  they  make,  and  I  also 

prstand  that  the  machines  are  more  up  to  date  and  a  little  faster  than  ours. 

Q.  As  far  as  the  salary  is  concerned,  will  there  be  much  difference? — A.  I^ 
^  _u  take  the  salaries  by  the  week  of  the"  shoe  operators — ^there  are  no  shoe 
makers  to-day — they  are  simply  mechanics — they  can  make  J)etter  wages  in 
the  States  when  they  work  full  time,  and  still  the  manufacture  per  unit  may 
cost  them  a  little  less  per  pair. 

"L       Q.  Because  he  may  be  running  his  factory  at  greater  speed? — A,  Yes,  Hj^t 
IS  right.  ^^_. 

Q.  Is  there  anything  that  prevents  our  manufacturers  from  running  their 
factories  just  as  efficiently  as  they  do  in  the  States? — A.  Yes.  I  should  say 
that  in  this  country  there  are  probably  too  many  shoe  factories.  It  is  divided 
up  so  much  that  each  factory  is  not  getting  enough  work  to  work  full  capacity 
for  the  population.  '" 

Q.  Wellj  now,  what  would  be  the  effect  of  a  reduction  of  tariff  on  boots  and 
shoes? — A.  It  would  kill  about  75  per  cent  of  the  shoe  manufacturers — put 
them  out  of  business.  ■: 

Q.  And  the  fittest  would  survive? — A.  Well,  they  will  be  shaky.         I" 

■4 

By  Mr.  Sales: 

Q.  If  we  have  too  many  of  them,  why  not  kill  them  off? — ^A.  What  are  we 
going  to  do  about  the  labour?  You  must  not  forget  that  if  you  close  down 
the  shoe  factories,  you  have  to  close  a  few  tanneries  also,  because  they  depend 
on  the  shoe  factories  for  running  their  plants. 
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By  the  Chairman:  i 

But  leather  goes  over  into  the  United  States  free?^A.  Yes,  but~you 

,, compete  with  the  American  tanners. 

Q.  Why  not? — A.  For  the  game  reason,  they  have  the  big  output.  They 
can  turn  out  a  larger  quantity  than  we  can,  and  make  fewer  lines  than  we  are 
—  "''dng.  Take  in  my  shoe  factory,  I  make  mostly  all  the  lines  that  a  shoe 
mfacturer  can  make. 
,  _  Q.  Is  that  really  economically  wise  to  have  our  factories  trying  to  make 
„j  many  different  lines? — ^A.  Well,  unless  a  shoe  maunfacturer  caters  to  the 
wholesale  trade,  he  cannot  specialize,  because  you  cannot  put  a  traveller  on  the 
road  selling  only  women's  shoeai  going  round  the  country.  It  would  cost  20 
15  per  cent  to  get  orders. 


By  Mr.  Sales. 


'ported  to  the  United  States  in  1919jil' 


Q.  I  find  that  w& 
pounds? — A.  Yes.  J 
^        _Q.  And  in  1920,  3,979,000  pounds?— A.  Yes. 

'(^  ^And  in  1921,  it  came  down.    It  practically  ceaSed. — A.  Ye 

^'So  that  we  do  expert  leather  to  the  States? — A.  Sole  leather.    , 
Q.  There  is  the  other  kind;  there  is  harness  leather? — A.  Yes. 
Q.  There  is  upper  leather,  1920^4^29^64  pounds. — ^A.  For  upper  leather- 
pounds  or  feet?  Jli     JF^*-  •mM 

Q.  Pounds. — A.  Upper  leather  is  not  generally  sold  by  the  pound. 
Q.  That  is  the  way  it  describes  it.     I  am  reading  from  the  Year  Book. — 
A.  There  is  a  reason  for  that.     I  have  to-day  a  certain  amount  of  leather  .made 
up,  and  there  should  be  a  demand  for  it  in  this  country.    I  might  be  very  glad 
to  get  rid  of  it  in  the  States  at  a  cheaper  price  than  we  can  get  in  this  country. 

By  the  Chairman:  ,  ^ 

Q.  We  have  noticed  that  phenomenon  quite  often. — A.  Yes,  that  is  what  il 
.Srally  done  in  the  export  trade.    You  make  yourself  your  own  competitor 
to  put  it  out  of  the  country. 

Q.  Let  me  ask  you  this:  Is  there  any  reason  why  our  tanners,  as  the 
United  States  market  is  open  to  them — is  there  any  reason  why  they  should  be 
manufacturing  on  a  smaller  scale  than  in  the  United  States? — ^A.  I  beheve,  with 
tlie.  leather  tanners,  that  their  capacity  is  too  large  for  the  consumption.  I 
believe  the  capacity  is  double  the  consumption  of  this  country.  In  past  yearJ^ 
WSk  had  the  English  market,  where  they  exported  quite  a  lot  of  sole  leather. 
T^day  they  have  not. 

Q.  Who  supplies  the  English  market  now?— A.  Themselves — the  English 

tanners.  jff^ 

Q.  Now,  is  not  one  of  ™  largest  tanneries  in  America  in  Kitchener? — A. 
The  largest,  oh,  no, — one  of  the  largest. 

Q.  One  of  the  largest? — A.  Yes,  it  is  pretty  large. 

Q.  That  is  the  Lang  Tanning  Company? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  They  will  produce  on  a.  scale  approaching  the  large  factories  in  the 
&ites? — A.  ^es,  but  they  used  to  only  make  harness  leather  for  years,  but  they 
Imtched  to  sole  leather,  because  they  had  not  the  demand  for  harness  leathers 
'  to  keep  their  plant  working,  so,  when  the  sole  leather  tanners  were  too  many, 
that  is,  their  production  or  their  output  of  sole  leather,  was  too  much  for 
Canada,  Mr.  Lang  stepped  in  and  increased  the  output,  with  no  more  consump- 
tion, which  meant  that  it  reduced  the  output  of  others,  or  the  sales  of  others, 
and  the  result  was  that  some  tanners  had  to  close  down  some  of  their  plants. 


ITl 


Q.  Is  that  not  the  history  of  all  industries,  that  the  less  efficient  have  to 
give  way  to  the  more  efficient?    Is  that  not  true  of  all  industry? — A.  I  wouk?^ 
not  agree  with  that,  Mr.  Chairman,  when  you  call  it  efficient.    I  call  efficient 
the  man  who  makes  money.    A  man  can  do  a  big  business  and  go  to  the  wall. 
I  do  not  call  that  efficiency.  _ 

By  Mr.  Hammell: 
Q.  You  do  considerable  tanning.    What  material  do  you  use  in  the  tanning 
process— hemlock,  bark,  or  chemicals?— A.  I  would  not  say  chemicals.     ,*{■" 

Q.  I  have  reference  to  that  plant  which  is  grown  in  Arizona.    Do  you  imp 

some  of  that?— A.  The  extracts  are  made  out  of  bark  or  Yood.    For  instant 

we  use  hemlock,  but  used  ground,  and  put  in  liquid  in  solid  form. _  I  also  u 

quebacho,  which  comes  from  South  America,  which  comef  from  a  tree  thel 

_  and  is  reduced,  into  solid  form  to  save  the  freight  and  transportation.     Thi 

_    when  it  gets  to  my  tannery,  I  reduce  it  with  boiling  water  into  a  liquid  to  J^  _ 

used  into  the  leather.    Besides,  there  is  the  chrome  tannage.    The  chrome  tan^^ 

nage  is  a"  mineral.    There  is  a  bark  from  it  of  soda,  or  potash.    That  is  chrome. 

The  commercial  name  is  Chrome.    That  is  reduced  into  powder,  and  I  use  this 

powder  with  water,  which  makes  it  a  liquid  to  get  into  the  leather  easier,  and 

tei  the  leather,  so  in  the  tanning  game  there  are  practically  two  tannages — 

jSneral  tannage  and  vegetable  tannage.  * 

^  Q.  Thi^  material  that  comes  from  South  America,  and  I  believe  also  from 

Arizona — that  comes  into  Canada  duty  free? — A.  Yes,  except  that  we  have  to 

pay  Sf  per  cent  sales  tax.  _     _  _ 

By  Mr.^ales:  1 

Q.  Which  do  you  consider  the  longest  lived  leather,  the  chrome,  or  mineral 
or.  vegetable., tannage? — A.  To-day,  all  fine  shoes  are  made  of  chrome  leather.. 
You  cannot  wear  them  out.  I  mean  to  say  upper  leather.  If  you  were  going 
to  buy  for  j-our  children,  chrome  sole  leather,  it  will  last  quite  a  while,  but  the 
trouble  with  the  chrome  sole  leather  is  that  it  is  slippery.  If  you  were  walking 
on  a  wet  sidewalk,  people  in  Ontario  might  think  that  you  were  drunk.  It  is 
very  slippery.  ^  _  II 

Q.  But  it  is  long^-lived?— A.  Yq "^ 

Q.  When  we  buy  a  chrome  halt 
sir,  it  is. 

Q.  Better  than  the  raw  hide 
good  tannage  tod,  you  know,  but -a  cl 

By  Mr.  Murvro: 

Q.  We  have  heard  that  the  old  process  of  tanning  was  much  better  thin 
„.ie  modern,  but  it  took  a  longer  period  to  tan.  Is  thefJ^anything  in  that? — A. 
I  would  not  like  to  say.  I  do  not  Hke  to  knock  down  the  other  fellows,  you 
kno:g.  If  this  was  not  to  be  repeated,  I  might  tell  you  my  views,  but  it  would 
not  be  fair  for  me  to  say  anything  of  that  kind.— ^ — ■ J- 

*       By  Mr.  Milne: 

Q.  The  witness  made  a  remark  that  automobiles  were  displacing  h"^. 
consequently,  there  was  not  the  demand  for  harness  leather?— A.  I  said  that. 

Q.  There  is  another  thing.    As  I  go  through  the  country  to-day,  I  see  cq 
hides  cut-up  in  strips  for  rope  traces,  chain  traces,  and  rope  lines,  so  that  the  rei 
reason  why  your  harness  leather  is  not  in  demand  to-day  is  that  the  farmer  hi 
_  not  got'  the  purchasing  power? — A.  Yes.    You  must  not  forget  in  the  West  you 
have  a  lot  of  tractors,  too,  replacing  the  horses.    Outside  of  that,  many  farmers^ 
have  their  own  cars. 


is  the  best  we  can  buy? — A.  Ye 


IS  3u§t  a 
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By  |fr.  Stansell: 

Q.  I  was  ^oing  to  ask  th£  pro 
process? — A.  A  "rapid  process. 
Q.  How  long  after  you  got  the 


if  tanning  that  you  use.    Is  it  a 


id  hide  will  you  h 


to  sell? — A.'We  can  turn  out  the  leather  finished  in  four  weeks. 


leather  fit 


By  Mr.  Milne:  — 

Q.  Regarding  these  cow  hides,  at  the  present  time  there  is  nothing  to  give 

me  an  incentive  to  buy  a  good  hide.    I  might  just  as  well  get  a  slash,  because 

I  know  that  I  am  going  to  get  a  good  price.    There  is  a  big  bunch  of  hides; 

practically  all  our  local  hides  are  killed  by  the  local  people.     If  we  can  get 

3  cents  a  pound,  I  think  it  is  too  much  to  throw  away. — A.  If  you  want  to  sell 
"-p^^^tanner,  you  have  to  accumulate  a  carload,  and  make  the  different  selection!^*^ 
that  the  tanner  is  willing  to  buy.    For  instance,  a  sole  leather  tanner  has  no 
use  for  hides  under  50  pbuhds.    The  harness  leather  tanner  has  no  use  for  calf 

hides.    He  us^^teer  hides.    Then,  they  have  no  use  -for  bull  hides  either.  Unless 

you  hflpH^^Hn  output  as  a  packer,  to  make  the  selections,  and  you  wait 
until  you  have  a  carload  of  each  selection,  you  cannot  sell  the  hides  at  a  price    " 
that  the  packer  can  get  for  his  hides. 

By  Mr.  Sales:  t  '  , 

Q.  What  about-  dry  hides? — A.  They  are  used  mostly  for  sole  leather. 
Q.  So  the  thing  to  do  is  to  put  them  on  the  fence  and  let  them  dry? — ^A. 
There  are  some  too  dry.     There  are  some  dried  in  the  sun,  which  is  verj' 
dangerous.    They  have  got  to  know  how  to  dry  them  in  the  sun,  because  they  ■* 
might  be  sunburnt.    Then  there  is  the  dry  salted,  which  is  dried  in  the  shade, 
under  a  roof,  with  open  air,  the  air  to  circulate,  which  is  less  dangerous. 

Q.  I  am  thinking  of  it  from  the  farmer's  point  of  view,  which  is  the  best 
.  jvay.  They  can  stretch  them  there  and  dry  them  in  the  shade,  and  you  can 
"^e  whether  there  are  cuts.  When  they  are  rolled  you  cannot  see  the  cuts. — 
■  A.  Twould  not  recommend  it  for  the  West,  because  you  could  not  do  anything. 
The  dry  hides  are  put  in  a  dry  condition  in  a  very  warm  climate.  In  South 
America,  and  South  Africa,  but  in  none  of  the  countries  of  the  north,  as  Eng- 
land or  France,  or  Denmark,  or  Sweden — ^Norway.  They  never  dry  the  hicjj" 
'  •  Q.  I  have  seen  dry  hides  J^li^  West,  not  very  often. — ^A.  I  would  not 
recommend  them.  41"^^* 

The  Chairman:  We  mil  emiae  Mr.  Daoust,  and  thank  him  very  much 
for  his  information."  1  '  ' 


By  Mr.  Sales: 
Q.  What  is  your  brand  of  |ho 
first  syllable  of  the  name  "Daoust' 
— La,  and  "  co.  "  companv-.      _    j^ 


-A.  '.  Dalaco  ".    That  means  the^ 
"he  first  syllable  of  the  name"  Lalonde  " 


Lloyd  Macpherson  Ault  was  called  and  sworn.     

By  the  Chairman:  ■* 

Q.  What  is  your  full  name? — ^A.  Lloyd  Macpherson  Ault. 

Q.  Where  do  you  reside? — ^A.  Ottawa.  _ 

Q.  What  is  the  company  or  bugine 
Ault  Shoe  Company,  Limited.        '    ' 

Q.  I  understand,  Mr.  Ault,  that  you  handle  Exhibit  No.  109,  this  shoe  that 
I  have  in  my  hand? — A.  We  do.  .     ^ 

3 — 77  .^H^^H^f.    Joseph    Daoust.] 


nr.    Joseph    Daoust.] 
II  tl    I 
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uld  you  mind  tellSg  ur^hat  you  p^d  the  manufacturer  for  it?— A, 


\0,  sir. 


Q.  What  do  you  pay?  (The  witness  in  reply  to  this  question  produces 
the  original  invoice  showing  that  the  shoe  Exhibit  No.  109  was  purchased  by 
his  company  for  $3.10  per  pair,  and  he  had  to  pay  a  sales  tax  of  2\  per  cent.) 

Q.  You  are  in  the  wholesale  line,  I  understand? — A.  Yes. 

O.  Will  you  produce  the  copy  as  Exhibit  No.  111?— A.  Yes. 

^  Exhibit  No.  Ill,  not  printed  -^^ 

Q.  Nmv,  you  resold  those  at  what  price? — ^A.  $3.90  a  pair. 

Q.  And  when  you  calculate  your  profit,  do  you  take  into  consideration  your 
pilfit  on  the  sales  tax,  as  well  as  your  profit  on  the  invoice?— A.  You  mean, 
do  we  take  a  profit  on  the  sales  tax?  • 

*  Q.  Yes?— A.  No. 

Q.  Well  no"«-7  the  whole  of  these  goods  included  in  the  consignment  of 
„boots  that  we  have  before  us,  the  whole  consignment  cost  you  $296.01  ?— A.  Y^ 

Q.  When  you  re-sold  that,  didn't  you  estabhsh  your  profit  on  the  whol^ 
$296.01? — ^A.  No.  I  took  that  cost  of  $3.10,  adding  the  sales  tax  which  is  kept 
separate  for  the  time  being,  and  I  did  not  add  $3.10.  I  did  not  say  2^  cents  is 
so  much,  and  add  my  profit  on  to  the  answer  that  I  got.  I  add  my  profit  on 
$3.10,  and  my  sales  tax  on  $3.10  is  so  much.  In  other  words,  I  do  not  pyramid 
the  sales  tax  charge.  »  " 

Q.  You  must  add  a  little  more  to  the  invoice  price  to  take  care  of  the  sal^, 
tax  that  you  pay? — ^A.  I  do  noT  quite  follow  just  what  you  want.  mL 

Q.  Supposing  you  are  sitting  down  in  the  counting  house,  and  you  are  esis- 
mating  'what  you  are  going  to  re-sell  the  case  that  you  bought  at  the  rate  of 
$3.10,  you  have  to  pay  a  little  more  than  $3.10? — A.  That  is  figured  as  a  separate 
item  in  my  overhead.  ? 

Q.  Well,  you  say  you  do  not  figure  what  you  paid  by  way  of  sales  tax  as 
a  basis  for  computation  of  profit? — ^A.  I  did  not  understand  your  question.  That 
shoe  cost  me  $3.10  at  the  factory.  I  have  to  pay  a  tax  of  2\  per  cent,  which 
increases  the  cost  of  the  shoe.  I  have  to  pay  freight  on  it  to  land  it  in  my  ware- 
house. hJ0^       '^v4 

Q.  And  all  these  things  come  into  consideration  when  you  estimate  the  price 
at  which  you  can  re-sell? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  That  pyramids  the  sales  tax? — A.  Yes,  it  does. 

Q.  Now,  you  have  got  your  selling  invoice?  You  told  us  you  re-sold 
that?— A.  $3.90.  •^— 


By  Mr.  Sales: 

Q.  What  percentage  of  profit  is  that?-^^  It  figurei_l 
cent  gross.  ^ 


W:.-  W^m^m 


By  the  Chairman: 

Q.  Do  you  k^w  what  the  retailer  gets  for  this  shoe?  What  is  ft  sold  for? 
—A.  $4.95.  -  I 

Q.  And  that  is  a  profit  of  what  for  the  retailer — a  gross  profit? — A.  I  do 
not  know.    I  did  not  figure,  I  will  figure  it.    It  is  under  30  per  cent. 

Q.  Do  you  haaidie  the  No.  1  shoe  from  the  same  maker? — ^A.  We  handle  the 
No.  1  shoe.  I  , 

Q.  Made  by  the  same  firm? — ^A.  Yes.  mi  J^  « 

Q.  What  do  you  pay  for  your  No.  1?— A.  I  am  not  farrnliTr  with  the  cost 
of  those  shoes.  I  can  get  the  information  for  you  and  give  it  to  you  to-morrow, 
if  you  require  it.  '  ^"^ 


r 


[Mr.  MaoP.  Ault.] 
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*  Q.  We  have  had  the  factory  cost  of  the  No.  1  shoe.  We  have  had  th( 
price  at  which  the  No.  1  was  sold  to  the  wholesaler.  We  would  be  interested  in 
knowing  what  you  paid  for  the  No.  1  and  No.  2  of  this  same  brand,  the  Bedford 
shoe.  You  might  work  it  out,  and  if  you  know  what  it  retailed  for,  we  would 
be  glad  to  have  that  information.  You  might  drop  a  line  to  the  Secretary,  aS 
tell  us  what  you  paid  for  No.  1.  ^ 

The  Chairman:  The  Committee  will  stand  adjourned  until  8.30  p.m.      ^ 

— ■  I  .rf  ^  mr 

The  Committee  adjourned  until  8.30  p.m. 


(The  Committee 
siding.)  I' 


,8  p.m.,  Mr.  McMaster,  the  Chairman  pre- 


The  Chairman  :  Gentlemen,  if  you  -jvill  come  to  order,  we  will  hear  from  the 
gentleman  who  is  the  Secretary  of  the  Shoe  Manufacturers'  Association. 


Samuel  Roy  W" 


called,  sworn,  and  examined: 


By  thet.Chairma'1^ —  ^    .|_  .  i 

Q.  What  is  your  full  name,  Mr.  Weaver? — A.  Samuel  Roy  Weaver. 
_Q.  Where  do  you  live? — A.  Montreal. 

Q.  In  Avhat  business  are  you? — ^A.  I  am  Manager  of  the  Shoe  Manufacturers' 
A-sso  elation  of  Canada. 

Q.  What  are  the  objects  of  that  Association? — A.  The  objects  of  the  Asso- 
ciation are,  to  serve  as  a  trade  organization,  to  improve  conditions  in  the  industry 
as  far  as  it  is  possible,  to  work  for  maximum  efficiency,  to  carry  on  various  ^ 
services  in  the  interests  of  the  members  of  the  Association,  such  as  a  credit^ 
information  service,  to  obtain  inforraaton  about  such  matters  as  style,  style 
tendencies,  to  keep  in  touch  with  matters  of  that  kind,  and  generally  to  serve  as 
a  trade  organization  for  the  betterment  and  advancement  of  the  shoe  industry. 

Q.  What  is  the  organization  of  that  Association,  who  compose  it? — ^A.  Such 
of  the  shoe  manufacturers  throughout  Canada  as  are  willing  to  come  into  mem- 
bership in  the  Association  and  comply  with  the  constitution  and  by-laws. 

Q.  What  is  the  annual  fee? — ^A,  The  annual  fee  is  based  upon  sales  made 
during  the  previous  calendar  year.  m 

Q.  What  do  you  charge  per  member? — A.  It  runs^any where  from  a  minimum 
fee  of  $20  to  a  maximum  of  $375.     ' 

Q.  Which  would  be  on  a  certain  percentage  of  the  turnover? — A.  At  a 
certain  rate  per  thousand  dollars  of  sales  during  the  year. 

Q.  Do  you  have  any  agreement  as  to  prices? — A.  Absolutely  none.  I  have 
been  connected  with  the  Association  for  several  years,  and  have  never  heard 
anything  about  uniform  prices  or  price  fixing  at  any  of  the  meetings^  of  the 
members  of  the  Association.  WM 


By  Mr.  Sales:  —  _ 

Q.  How  many  members  have  you? — A.  The  membership  at  the  present  ti 
is  approximately  120  firms.  jk     I     '^  J 


1 
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By  the  Chairman:  \ 

^  Are  they  all  in  the  manufacturing  business? — A.  Y 
Q.  How  many  hands  will  the  largest  and  the  smalll^^Sploy,  roughly 
T^peaking? — A.  An  establishment  is  not  classed  as  a  factory  officially  unless  it 
employs  5  hands  or  more.  I  cannot  tell  you  the  maximum  number.  We  do  not 
get  reports  on  that.  Probably  I  have  the  figures  here  for  1920,  taken  from  the 
Official  Report  of  the  Bureau  of  Statistics,  which  is  the  late^  report  of  that  ,' 

Q.  That  is  the  Dommion  Bureau?— A.  Yes.    It  does  not  show  the  maximjim 
Ifliumber  of  employees  in  any  one  firm.  ^       ; 

Q.  You  have  come  here  for  the  purpose  of  giving  the  Committee  some  of  ' 
the  views  of  the  manufacturers.  You  might  proceed  and  give  us  what  you  desire 
to  say. — A.  In  the  first  place,  I  would  like  to  put  in  an  explanation  or  a  state- 
ment which  Mr.  Warrington  asked  me  to  make  before  he  left,  in  connection  with 
his  evidence  given  this  afternoon.  You  will  remember  that  he  stated  that  the 
profit  on  a  pair  of  shoes  made  and  sold  by  the  John  Ritchie  Company  last  year 
averaged  28  cents.  The  result  of  multiplying  that  amount  per  pair  was  given 
as  something  like  $96,000,  if  I  remember  correctly.  Mr.  Warrington  told  me 
afterwards  that  he  must  have  made  some  mistake.  The  reason  he  hesitated 
was  that  he  remembered  paying  income  tax  very  recently  on  just  $53,000  net 
profit,  and  only  $63,000.  The  difference  between  the  $96,000  which  was  figured 
out  by  this  Committee  this  afternoon  and  the  $53,000  which  was  the  corfect 
'figure,  was  made  up  of  bad  debts,  which  were  very  heavy  last  year,  and 
depreciation.  —  — 

Q.  Depreciation  at  what  ratio? — A.  Certain  regulations  are  issued  by  the 
Income  Tax  Department  in  that  connection.  I  am  not  certain  of  the  details,  but 
I  know  that  the  matter  is  very  closely  regulated,  and  a  company  is  not  allowed 
to  hide  profits  behind  depreciation.  .  ■ 

Q.  After  taking  off  an  allowance  which  was  made  for  last  year,  for  bad 
debts,  and  allowing  for  depreciation,  they  made  $53,000  on  a  capitalization  of 
$400,000? — ^A.  No,  sir.  The  actual  investment  was  approximately  $700,000.  Mr. 
Warrington  himself  made  that  correction  during  his  evidence  this  afternoon,,  I 
think.  The  first  figure  mentioned  was  $400,000,  J)ut  he  had  left  out  reserves  ^ I 
believe. 


!  By  Mr.  Sales:  Wl 

Q.  I  think  he  said  the  capital  was  $500,000? — A.  That  was  the  nominal 
iital.    That  $700,000  as  I  understand  it  includes  the  reserves  actually  built 
^  W  If  a  company  foregoes  profits,  foregoes  the  distribution  of  dividends,  if  the 
.shareholders  decide  that  instead  of  taking  the  earnings  for  on'^ear  out  of  the 
jDUsiness,  that  that  proportion  will  go  back  into  the  business,  it  is  just  as  mudi 
an  investment  as  new  money.  II  T 

By  Mr.  Caldwell:  -       mL 


^j.  was  uiere  auy  yt;c*i-  lu  biiab  periuu  wnen  iney  aia  not  pay  a  dividend? — 
A.  I  am  not  familiar  with  the  details  of  the  business:  Mr.  Warrington  had  to 
leave  on  that  train,  as  he  had  an  appointment  in  Quebec  to-morrow  morning 
and  he  asked  me  to  make  this  correction.  ' 

Mr.  Sales:  He  said  they  had  paid  not  more  than  ten  per  cent  in  eleven 
years.  — "  -  . 

The  Chaibman:  What  they  had  done  was  to  put  back  the  profils  .^.^  ...^ 
business.  '  '  ~ 

Witness:  During  the  forty  years  they  have  been  operating.  ^ 
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By  the  ChaWman: 

Q.  Go  on,  Mr.  Weaver.— A.  That  $53,000  on  an  investment  of  $700,000 
works  out  at  about  7.5  per  cent,  and  that  is  the  best  showing  of  any  shoe 
manufacturing  firm  I  know  of  in  Canada.  This  company  which  Mr.  Warring- 
ton represents  is  one  of  the  two  most  successful  companies  in  Canada.  There 
have  been  very  few  firms  that  have  made  even  bank  interest  during  the  past 
few  years  upon  their  investment.  ' 

Q.  What  do  you  mean  by  a  few  years? — A.  Certainly  since  the  depression 
of  two  or  three  years  ago  in  the  shoe  manufacturing  industry  there  has  hardly 
been  a  time  when  the  average  profits  would  run  to  even  bank  interest.  There 
has  always  been  a  large  number  of  failures,  as  evidenced  by  the  number  of  175 
casualties  during  the  last  35  or  40  years,  and  the  casualty  list  since  1918  has 
numbered  52  firms.    I  have  the  detailed  list  with  me.  _  _      .        


ii 

thlt  is,  thi 


By  Mr.  Sales:  ; 

Q.  There  is  only  one  observation  I  would  like  to  make,  thlt  is,  that  this  is 
rather  misleading,  because  Mr.  Ritchie's  salary  as  President  of  the  Company  {^ 
included  in  all  that  expenditure.  I  do  not  want  to  be  inquisitive  enough  to  ask 
what  his  salary  is,  but  I  have  no  doubt  it  stands  at 'a  pretty  nice  figure,  and  all 
that  sort  of  thing  is  paid  out  of  the  profits.  It  is  admitted  here  that  there  are 
^^  too  many  shoe  factories  for  the  business  in  Canada.  What  is  it  that  is  attracting 
people  to  put  money  into  the  shoe  business  if  it  is  such  an  unfortunate  business 
and  there  is  the  number  of  casualties  you  have  described  now? — ^A.  Well,  it  has 
been  very  very  easy  for  a  man  to  start  in  the  shoe  manufacturing  business 
with  practically  no  capital.    A  man  who  has  worked  in  a  shoe  factory  for  a  little 

while,  who  has  had  some  training  in  the  industry,  who  has  saved  perhaps  a  few 

^^thousand  dollars,  has  been  able  to  rent  machinery  or  get  machinery  on  the 
royalty  plan,  with  but  a  very  small  investment,  practically  no  real  investment, 
"*.d  starts  up  as  a  shoe  manufacturer.    — 

By  the  Chairman: 

Q.  Let  me  interject  a  question  here.    DKTytiu  say  179  factories? A.  The 

^^  ofiacial  figure  for  1920  was  173.    That  number  has  been  reduced  somewhat  since. 

^^^     Q.  Of  those  173,  how  many  would  be  factories  of  the  ,5ort  you  have  just^ 

^^described?— A.  I  could  not  tell  you  definitely  how  many  of  those' started  up  in 

that  way.    A  very  large  number,  a  very  considerable  proportion  of  the  factories 

are  very  small  concerns.    That  is  shown  by  the  factr— I  don't  know  whether  it 

was  mentioned  this  afternoon  or  not — that  there  are  probably  not  more  than 

_     25  shoe  factories  in  Canada  with  an  actual  capital  as  large  as  $250,000,  and 
not  more  than  six  with  a  capital  of  $500,000  or  more.     , 

By  Mr.  Sales:  \ 

Q.  Is  there  no  tendency  towa:  '  

Not  in  this  country.     There  has 

United  States. 

Q.  What  about  the  Ames-Hold en-McCready  Company  failure?— A.  That 
^^as  the  only  large  firm  in  Canada^     i 

r  By  the  Chairm^^^^  '     "' 


a  very  pronounced  development  in  the 


By  the  ChairmM^^  '     "' 
That  was  about  as  bad  a  casualty  as  any? — ^A.  Yef 


JRI^RtL' 


By  Mr.  Sales:  '  ' 

~  Q-  Their  stock  was  considerably  watered  when  the  merger ..  j.. 

A.  As  I  understand  it,  the  Ames-Holden-McCready  Company  nevier  paid  one 

_    cent  of  dividend  on  their  so-called  watered  stock,  so  that  _so  far  as  th^^"-^^^'*'^ 

*  —  ■■  n     ■  f^^i^-  S.  Roy  Wea\i 
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the  public  had  no  interest  in  the  so-called  water,  because  it  was  not  reflected 
in  any  way  in  the  price. 

Q.  But  the  fact  was  that  they  had  considerably  increased  their  capital? 

The  Chairman:  I  don't  know  how  many  people  lost  money  on  the  stock 
exchange  dealing  in  the  stock  of  Ames-Holden-McGready  Company.  I  think 
that  was  one  of  the  reasons,  if  not  the  chief  reason  for  the  unfortunate  fate 
which  overtook  the  Merchants  Bank  of  Canada.  So  that  I  think  the  watering 
of  the  stock  was  not  one  of  the  hannless  things  some  people  would  lead  the 
public  to  believe.  * 

Witness:   I  was  referring  to  the  question  of  price.     The  wate 
had  no  effect  upon  the  price  of  shoes  in  Canada.  ,    ■ 


'  By  the  Chairman: 

Q.  How  many  members  have  you  in  yourj 
120  or  125. 


By  Mr.  Sales. 


-A.  Approximately 


to  the  lasD  report  in  1920  was  173.  The  number  now  has  been  somewhat 
reduced  by  the  number  of  casualties,  the  62  I  have  mentioned.  A  number  of 
those  firms,  after  compromising  with  creditors  or  obtaining  extensions  are 
continuing  to  run  along.  I  was  just  going  to  ^ay  that  even  in  the  case  of 
Ames-Holden-McCready,  that  the  firm  after  making  an  arrangement  with  the 
creditors  is  still  continuing.  A  large  number  of  the  firms  still  operating  are 
in  an  exceedingly  weak  financial  condition.  I  know  of  a  number  of  factories 
that  are  in  the  hands  of  the  bank,  and  others  which  are  renewing  to  a  very 
considerable  extent  with  their  creditors.  ^ 

Q.  Tell  me  this;  you  say  that  there  are  not  more  than  25  firms  with  a 
capitalization  of  ^250,000  and  upwards,  and  not  more  than  about  six  with  a 
capitalization  of  "§500,000  and  upwards — first  of  all  tell  me,  what  is  ffche 
economical  unit  for  a  shoe  factory,  what  size  has  it  got  to  be  before  it  is  an 
economical  unit  as  a  producing  organization? — A.  If  you  went  over  to  tlji 
Endicott-Johnston  Corporation  in  the  United  States,  which  with  a  number 
of  factories  produces  135,000  pairs  of  shoes  per  day,  they  would  probably  tell 
you  that  their  factory  represents  the  most  eflELcient  induotrial  organization  in 
the  shoe  industry  that  has  yet  been  born.  I  cannot  answer  the  question  a^jto 
what  an  economical  unit  is. 

Q.  Is  it  the.  factory  with  less  than  $250,000  invested,  or  the  factory  with 
more  than  $250,000  invested? — A.  There  are  some  in  both  classes  which  have._ 
been   doing  fairly  well,   and   some   in   both   classes  which   have   been   doing 
,  exceedingly  poorly.  •  *  ^ 

Q.  I  suppose  it  is  a  question  of  management  rather  than  size? — A.  Very 
largely. 

Q.  Can  you  tell  us  what  proportion  of  casualties  you  ha\%  Imd  in  the  last 
three  years,  in  companies  in  which  the  capitalization  is  $250,000  and  upwar|j 
— A.  I  was  just  glancing  over  the  list  of  failures.  The  majority  of  the  failu" 
appear  to  have  been  arhbng  the  smaller  companies,  although  there  are  seven  oi 
eight  good  sized  companies  which  are  included  in  this  list.  -i 

Q.  You  will  correct  me  if  I  am  wrong,  but  I  am  afraid  you  would  have  tx) 
have  a  shoe  factory*bf  a  considerable  size  before  you  could  get  an  economical 
producing  unit,  and  I  would  take  it  that  we  might  expect,  if  the  industry  had^ 
to  pass  through  hard  time|,  that  a  good  many  would  fail  of  those  which  had 
been  formed  in  the  way  you  stated  a  while  ago,  namely,  a  workman  gaining 
some  experience  and  being  enabled  to  start  in  the  business  with  next  to  no 

[Mr.  S.  Roy  Weaver.]  ai^        I 
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capital  invested.     I  presume  that  has  been  the  history,  has  it  not? — A.  That 
has  been  the  way  a  very  considerable  proportion  of  them  have  started. 

Q.  An  extremely  abl^ji^  with  a  turn  for  business,  starting  that  way,' 
might  possibly  develop  s^pprndid  busing!? — ^A.  In  a  few  cases  firms  of  that 
kind  have  been  successful^  T  I    'li  I      fl     lii 

By  Mr.  Elliott:        ■  A 
Q.  Is  it  not  a  fact  that  the  smaller  industries  have  b»i  M)Sorbed  by  the 

o-er  industries? — A.  Not,  in  f.hp.  fihctp.  Tnn.rmffl.rt.nrino-  hnl^HB^Babsolutely  not. 

By  Mr.  Sales:  ^mf  '        "    ^ 

Q.  The  fact  still  remains  that  the  man  who  iSa  foreman  in  a  factory  and 
should  have  a  pretty  good  idea  of  what  the  product  is  likely  to  be  finds  that 
there  is  an  attraction  to  him  to  start  in  business  for  himself? — A.  I  should, 
^v.  Chairman,  have  made  a  correction.  With  regard  to  that  figure  of  26,  . 
instead  of  saying  that  there  are  not  more  than  25  factories  with  an  actual 
capital  of  $260,000,  I  should  have  said  with  an  actual  capital  of  more  than 
$100,000.^^^^,—  .  .  , 

nmvrman:  ' 

Q.  The  business  is  very  largely  carried  on  by  very  small  factories,  that 
is,  as  compared  with  the  factories  which  we  have  in  modern  industrial  life? — A. 
Yes,  and  these  sniall  factories  in  a  great  many  cases  have  no  knowledge  of  cost 
accounting,  they  have  been  simply  selling  their  goods  on  a  competitive  basis, 
without  knowing  what  the  goods  cost  them,  and  they  fell  by  the  wayside  as 
mon  as  the  depression  overtook  them.  They  have  served  as  a  drag  on  other 
clmpanies,  with  the  result  that  the  profits  have  been  low  as  compared  with  other 
industries  of  similar  importance.  \  I 

By  Mr.  Gardiner:  '^ 

Q.  Have  many  of  these  companies  started  up  recently^  or  are  the; 
established   companies,   old-established  firms? — A.   I   do  not  think  there— are  " 
more  than  six  factories  in  Canada  which  have  been  in  existence  for  more  than 
thirty  years. 

Q.  Has  there  been  any  start  up  in  recent  years? — A.  Quite  a  number  of 
small  factories  during  the  last  couple  of  years.     The  casualty  list  has  been 
so  heavy  that  the  new  firms  going  out  are  not  as  numerous  as  those  starting 
up,  but  there  are  quite  a  number  going  in  and  trying  their  luck  as  manu-  ' 
facturers.  ^ 

Q.  In  reference  to  the  evidence  which  was  given  by  Mr.  Deachman  on 
"W'ednesday,  there  are  two  or  three  points  I  would  like  to  refer  to.  In  the 
first  place,  at  page  926,_-Mr.  Deachman  referred  to  the  United  States  shoe 
manufacturing  industry  as  operating  under  free  trade  conditions.  It  is  true 
that  there  is  no  tariff  at  the  present  time  on  boots  and  shoes  entering  the  United 
States,  but  I  think  it  should  be  pointed  out  that  the  shoe  manufacturing  industry 
in  the  United  States  was  built  up  to  its  tremendous  importance  and  magnitude 
by  high  protective  duties,  which  enabled  it  to  get  the  advantages  of  quantity 
production  and  attain  a  position  of  dominating  importance  as  the  leading  shoe 
manufacturing  country  in  the  world.  


By  the  Chairman: 
Op  Now,  I  would  like  to  ask  you  if  you  have  these  figures  for  us.'  Boots  - 
^_..  _hoes  have  been  put  on  the  free  list  in  the  United  States  by  the  Underwood 
^riff  whi^h  went  into  effect  on  the  3rd  of  Octobe^l913^so  the  United  States 
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\)(Mj  and  shoe  industry  has  been  on  the  free  trade  basis  for  almost  10  years. 
Could  you  tell  us  what  the'  production  in  the  United  States  ■n'as  in  1913,  a^ 
compared  with  what  it  is  to-day? — A.  I  have  not  those  figures  immediately    ^ 
available;  the  industry  in  the  United  States  was  tremendously  developed  by  war 
conditions  which  were  practically  equivalent  to  the  prohibitive  import  tariff 
and^.  during  the  war  the  United  States  exported  a  tremendous  quantity  of  boo-@^^ 
and  shoes.     That  export  business  has  been  very  greatly  reduced  since,  by 
readjustment  of  the  exchange  situation,  by  the  fact  that  the  shoe  manufacturing 
industries  iii  other   countries  have  been   coming  back,   and  they  have  been   - 
recovering  their  former  positions.  l| 

Q.  It  is  however,  you  will  make  what  observations  you  might  care  to,  but    _ 
it-is,  I  tliink,  of  interest  to  point  out,  Mr.  Weaver,  that  although  the  protection 
element  certainly  was  very  strong  in  the  United  States  prior  to  the  passingof  the    _ 
last  tariff,  the  Tariff  Aci  of  195^,  boots  and  shoes  made  wholly  or  in"^rt  of 
leather  remained  on  the  free  list. — A.  Yes,  although  the  United  States  shoe 
manufacturers  have  been  asking  for  a  return  to  the  schedule  of  tlie  1909  Tariff. 

Q.  What  they  wanted,  I  understand,  at  the  same  time,  was  to  have  leather 
r^ain  on  the^free  list;  and  they  could  not  have  leather  free  and  boots  and  shoes 
pfotected,  as  I  understand  it,  and  they  had  to  agree  to  have  boots  and  shoes 
free  as  well  as  leather.— A.  I  do  not  know  that  they  agreed  to  it.  Mr.  Chairman. 
J  Q.  They  had  to  agree  to  it?— A.  I  know  they  did  ask  for  a  protective 
[tariff,  but  despite  the  magnitude  of  the  industry  and  the  effect  of  the  exchange  _ 
Situation  and  other  factors,  a  great  many  British  shoes  are  being  sold,  and  tM"  " 
-  imports  are  increasing  at  the  present  time,  into  the  United  States. 

Q.  What  evidence  have  you  got  supporting  your  statement  that  the  shoe 
nrfufacturers  of  the  United  States  asked  for  a  return  to  protection? — A.  I 
h^e  here,  sir,  a  copy  of  the  iSTational  Shoe  Manufacturers  Association's  report. 
It  is  in  the  form  of  a  despatch  from  Washington,  or  a  letter  from  Washington 
dated  December  30th,  1921,  at  the  time  the  tariff  was  under  consideration..  Mr — 
John  S.  Kent,  who  is  President  of  the  National  Boot  and  Shoe  Manufacturer:. 
Association  of  the  United  States  presented  this  report,  in  which  he  said: 

jH  "With  free  hides,  we  believe,  the  shoe  and  leather  industry  in  this 

try  would  be  safe  from  unreasonable  foreign  competition  with  a 
__ictive  duty  of  15  per  cent.    This  would,  however,  not  be  protective 
jt  the  present  time,  bearing  in  mind  that  the  foreign  rate  of  exchan^    _ 
should  give  foreign  competitors  an  extreme  advantage.     As  some  time;    " 
however,   will   probably    elapse    before    European   "manufacturers   can 
Bdapt  themselves  to  successfully  enter  the  American  market,  a  15  per 
pnt  tariff  might  serve,  with  the  expectation  that  more  nearly  normai^B 
rates  of  exchange  will  soon  prevail."  ^* 

_(5.  Was  that  the  Alritch-Payne  tariff  of  15  per  cent?— A.  That  was  the 
^^of  the  tariff  of  1909,  I  believe.  As  far  ba,ck  at  1842,  there  was  a  specific 
taim  on  boots  and  shoes  entering  the  United  States  of  $1.25  a  pair.  At  the 
price  of  shoes  prevailing  at  that  time,  that  would  represent  a  very  high  pro- 
tective duty.  Besides  that,  the  United  States  has  been  separated,.,  or  hite  been 
protected,  to  a  large  extent,  by  her  geographical  situation,  from  competition. 
The  fact  of  being  on  this  continent;  the  fact  of  separation  by  the  ocean  from 
the  other  shoe  manufacturing  countries;  the  fact  that  during  the  period  when 
the  United  States  shoe  industry  was  being  developed,  transportation  was  slow, 
there  was  a  difference  in  customs  and  habits,  there  was  slow  communication, 
and  the  United  States  industry,  in  addition  to  the  protection  afforded  by  the 
p^tariff  rates,  had  the  protection  of  her  geographical  position,  which  Canada  has 
not  at  the  present  time._   The  shoe  manufacturing  industry  in  Canada^  on  the 
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other  hand,  has  been  built  up  in  the  face  of  competition  from  the  greatest  shoe 
manufacturing  country  in  the  world  facing  it  across  a  country  3,000  hiiles  wide, 
with  factories  located  close  to  the  border  and  in  a  position  to  throw  in  shoes  at 
all  the  principal  centres,  not  only  in  regular  trade,  but  also  to  take  every 
advantage  of  dumping  obsolete  lines  of  shoes  that  are  suited  to  the  demands  of 
the  Canadian  public,  so  that  what  development  has  taken  place  in  the  Canadian 
shoe  manufacturing  industry  has  been  under  tremendous  handicaps.  Besides 
"that;  the  retailers  in  Canada  have^been  slower  to  adopt  new  styles  than  those 
in  the  United  States.  The  shoe  manufacturers  in  this  country  do  show  styles 
almost  as  soon  as  those  in  the  United  States,  but  the  retailers  are  slower  in 
taking  up  new  styles.  A  manufacturer  was  telling  me  only  the  other  day  that 
it  is  very  often  a  year  after  he  puts  in  a  new  last  before  he  really  gets  quantity 
orders  on  that  last.  That  means  that  retail  buyiiig  is  from  one  to'two  seasons 
behind  in  this  country,  with  the  result  that  imder  conditions  of  rapid  style 
changes,  the  style  may  be  just  going  out  in  the  United  States,  may  be  becoming 
a  slow  seller  there,  at  a  time  when  it  is  quite  satisfactory  for  the  Canadian 
market,  and  these  shoes  will  be  offered  for  export  at  almost  any  price.  In  a 
case  of  that  kind,  the  manufacturer  in  the  United  States  is  able  to  state  thai 
he  could  offer  them  in  the  United  States  at  the  same  price,  because  over  there 
^hey  are  slow-selling  lines,  and  can  be  offered  below  the  cost  of  production. 
They  are  still  suited  to  Canada,  and  if  it  were  not  for  the  tariff,  that  stuff 
would  be  dumped  into  this  country  in  tremendous  quantities.  The  United 
^tates  shoe  manufacturing  industry,  in  approximately  two  weeks  time,  could 
produce  all  the  boots  and  shoes  required  for  the  Canadian  market.  Their  own 
industry  is  tremendously  over-developed,  or  rather  their  capacity  is  very! 
greatly  in  excess  of  their  current  requirements. 

Q.  What  about  the  capacity  of  our  shoe  manufacturers,  as  regards  current 
requirements;  are  we  in  the  same  position  as  the  United  States? — A.  We  have 
a  capacity  in  certain  lines  which  is  considerably  in  excess  of  the  requirements 
of  the  Canadian  market.  During  the  war,  Canadian  manufacturers  shipped 
quite  a  lot  of  boots  abroad.  A  number  of  them  put  up  new  factories.  As  a 
result  of  the  war  time  development,  there  was  an  increase  in  capacity  which 
does  not  appear  to  be  warranted,  under  present  conditions  at  any  rate.  The 
per  capita  consumption  of  shoes  in  the  United  ^tates  is  considerably  larger 
than  that  in  Canada,  and  it  may  be  that  when  the  Canadian  public  come  to 
realize  the  advantages  of  having  shoes  suited  to  different  occasions,  paying  a 
little  more  attention  to  style  in  footwear,  the  appropriateness  of  footwear,  that 
our  demand  may  increase  even  in  proportion  to  population  as  it  has  in  the 
United  States. 

Q.  Do  I  understand  from  that  that  you  say  the  manufacturers  would  like 
us  to  change  our  shoes  oftener,  and  have  different  kind  of  shoes  for  different 
occasions? — ^A.  In  the  United  States,  a  campaign  of  better  dressing  for  men 
has  been  suggested.  It  is  pointed  out  that  very  often  a  man  will  wear  one 
pair  of  shoes,  perhaps  heavy  walking  shoes,  even  to  social  functions. 

Q.  Oj^course,  that  is  a  crime  that  really  the  legislature  should  take  cog- 
nizance of.     Go  ahead,  sir,  and  excuse  my  interrupting  you. — A.  There  is  i 
point  there,  I  think,  Mr.  Chairman;  there  is  a  lack  of  recognition  of  the  shoe 
as  an  article  of  dress  as  well  as  a  mere  article  of  utility.     Other  articles  of 
gearing  apparel  are  regarded  as  articles  of  dress  to  a  greater  extent  than  the 
"shoe. 

Q.  How  strange  it  is,  Mr.  Weaver;  we  had  yesterday  a  gentleman  who 
was  reading  us,  reading  the  whole  people,  a  very  strong  lecture  on  the  evils  of 
extravagance,  and  who  said  that  happiness  would  be  obtained  if  we  returned 
to  the  simple  habits  and  customs  of  our  forefathers,  and  here  you  come  to-night 
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nd  you  infer  that  your  industry  would  be  in  a  better  position  if  we  would  onl};'^ 
pend  a  little  more  money  on  our  footwear,  and  had  footwear  appropriate  for 
iifferent  occasions.    That  is  just  an  observation  JDy  the  way.     Now,  we  have 
interfered  with  you  a  good  deal.  |  bJI  J 

By  Mr.  Hammell: 
_Q.  Just  on  that  point,  what  ^^^ffpfr'^Hpta  consumption  of  shoes  in 
'ada  and  the  United  States? — A.  The  production  in  the  United  _^tates  in 
^— from  that  :w'ould  have  to  be  taken  the  export  i)usiness,  and  I  am  not 
o.A:Lrjust  what  that  is  at  the  moment.  ■ 

The  Chaibman:  Go  ahead,  sir,  we  must  not  interfere  with  you. 
The  Witness:  I  have  not  the  figures  immediately  available  of  the  export 
shipments  from  the  United  States  to  deduct  from  their  production  figures,  but 
their  production  in  1922  was  310,000,000  pairs.  _  

By  the  Chairman: 


108,000,000.     Our  production  in  1922  was  16,000,000  pairs  with  a  population 
of  almost  9,000,000. 

Q.  Is  not  the  explanation  of  that  very  easy,  without  making  out  that  we 
are  less  stylish  than  our  American  cousins?  Do  not  the  vast  majority  of  the 
people  in  Canada,  for  four  or  five  months  of  the  year,  wear  rubbers  or  over- 
shoes?— A.  That  explains  it  to  a  very  considerable  extent,  sir.  '^^^ 

By  Mr.  Caldwell: 

Q.  So  we  are  nearly  as  stylish  as  the  United  States,  a: 
less  than  3  pairs  per  head,  and  we  used  two. — A.  The  production  in  Canada 
was  16,000,000  pairs  for  a  population  of  9,000,000,  less  than  2  pairs  per  head. 

By  Mr.  Hammell: 
Q.  As  com^pared  with  almost  3  pairs  In  t!|&  United  States? — A.  Yes. 

I  ^  i  ■     i 

By  Mr.  Sales:  '  ■      -r 

I  Q.  What  are  your  export  figures  from  Canada? — ^A.  During  the  war,  sir, 
they  ran  up  into  very  nice  figures,  but  at  the  present  time  they  are  almost 
negligible. 

I 
By  Mr.  Caldwell: 

Q.  This  is  the  production  of  shoes  in  the  United  States,  that  you  have 
given  us?— A.  That  310,000,000,  yes.  * 

Q.  Yes? — ^A.  That  is  the  production  of  shoes  in  United  States. 
Q.  Their  exports  would  come  out  of  that? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  So  they  do  not  consume  three  pairs  per  capita? — A.  No,  not  quite  three 
pairs,  but  it  would  amount  to  over  two  and  a  half. 

Q.  By  taking  out  the  exports? — A.  Yes,  I  would  think  so.  Someone  wanted 
the  export  figures  from  Canada. 

The  Chairman:  Did  we  not  have  that  before? 
Mr.  Caldwell:  We  had  it  for  1918,  1919,  1920,  and  1921. 
The  Chairman:  Yes,  we  had  that. 

..The  Witness:  I  have  the  figures  immediately  available  for  the  11  months 
iidrng  February;  they  show  exports  of  only  49,942  pairs  of  shoes  from  Canada 
epresenting  a  value  of  $121,827. 
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'     By  Mr.  Caldwell: 

Q.  That  is  an  increase  over  1921? — A.  No,  sir,  the  figures  for  the  corres- 
ponding period  ending  in  February,  1922,  were  266,000  pairs,  or  more  thai 
twice  as  great  as  those  for  the  period  ending  1923. 

Q.  For  1921?— A.  That  was  more  than  48,000. — A.  The  total  exports  of 
boots  and  shoes  from  Canada  for  the  11  months  ending  February,  1921,  reached 
4  1S?1  2.^8  nn.irs.    The  figures  I  was  ffivins:  vou  were  the  total 


Canada  on  JDOots  and  shoes. 

Q.  To  all  countries? — A.  Yes. 

Mr.  Caldwell:  I  see  this  is  only  to  the  United  States;  paxdon  me. 

The  Chairman:  Now,  gentlemen,  let  me  make  a  suggestion;  Mr.  Weaver 
has  a  statement  to  make  and  has  not  had  very  much  chance  to  get  on  with  it. 

Q.  You  were  referring  to  Mr.  Deachman's  evidence,  and  you  were  going  to 
deal  with  some  of  the  figures. — A.  Yes,  I  referred  to  the  fact  that  it  was  under 
protection  of  a  very  decided  character  that  the  shoe  industry  in  the  United 

P States  was  able  to  reach  a  position  of  great  importance.  Then,  on  page  928 — 
^  Q.  Just  before  that,  I  will  break  through  my  own  suggestion.  Did  not  the 
shoe  industry  develop  greatly  in  St.  Louis,  in  the  United  States? — ^A.  St.  Louis 
is  one  of  the  big  shoe  centres.  ■' 

.  Q.  That  would  have  to  be  built  up  in  the  face  of  the  strongest  kind  of  com- 
petition from  the  New  England  States,  would  it  not? — A.  I  am  not  certain  thJ 
my  information  is  correct  or  exact  in  that  particular,  .but  I  believe  that  the 
industry  there  got  its  start  due  to  labour  troubles  in  the  ISIew  England  States. 

Q.  Labour  troubles  are  more  or  less  of  an  ephemeral  character,  are  they  not? 
Workmen  cannot  stay  out  of  a  job  very  long,  can  they? — A.  They  had  a  very 
long  period  of  trouble  in  the  New  England  States,  and  I  think  that  was  the 
start  of  the  St.  Louis  industry,  or  rather  it  was  the  period  when  it  got  a  decided 
impetus. 

Q.  Apart  from  that,  you  would  have  to  admit  that  the  industry  in  and 
about  St.  Louis  was  built  up  in  the  face  of  the  competition  of  the  New  England 
States. — A.  Yes,  but  the  manufacturers  of  St.  Louis  had  available  a  tremendous 
home  market,  consisting  of  the  entire  United  States,  without  any  danger  of  thalp 
jM|ket  being  cut  off  at  any  time  by  adverse  tariff  legislation.  I  will  point  out 
^^Pfew  moments  that  Canada's  position  is  different  from  that  of  a  district  or  ? 
state  of  the  American  union. 

Q.  Even  though  you  have  free  entry  for  your  goods  into  the  United  States? 
— A.  A  situation  that  may  be  changed  at  any  time  that  the  Congress  at  Washing- 
ton may  deem  it  desirable  to  change  it. 


By  Mr.  Caldwell: 

Q.  It  has  been  free  a  long  time. — A.  Yes,  but  there  is  an  agitation  for  a 
change,  now. 

Q.  But  during  that  time,  you  had  the  advantage  of  the  American  as  well  as 
the  Canadian  market.  That  is,  you  had  at  your  doors  110,000,000  people  in  the 
United  States,  as  well  as  the  8,500,000  in  Canada,  while  the  American  m^u- 
facturer  only  had  the  110,000,000  people,  and  was  cut  off  from  the  peopl^n 
Canada  by  a  tariff.  In  that  way,  you  had  an  advantage  over  the  American 
manufacturer,  had  you  not? — A.  I  can  answer  that,  I  think,  in  this  way.  If 
the  manufacturer  was  considering  putting  up  a  factory  to  serve  the  United 
States  and  also  the  Canadian  market,  he  would  almost  certainly  put  it  up  in 
the  United  States,  where  he  would  be  absolutely  certain  of  the  market  of 
110,000,000,  no  matter  what  happened,  rather  than  put  it  up  in  Canada,  where 
he  would  be  only  certain  of  the  market  of  eight  or  nine  million,  with  a  possibility 
of  the  market  of  110,000,000  being  cut  off  at  any  time. 

'Mr.  S.  Roy  Weaver.] 
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.  Q,  That  is  not  answering  my  question;  I  asked  if  you  had  not  had  that 
market  in  the  last  10  years  without  duty;  you  have  had  a  chance  to  export  and 
sell  to  the  people  of  the  United  _^tates  without  paying  that  duty  on  your  shoes. 
— A.  Nominal  y,  the  market  has  J)een  open,  but  no  Canadian  manufacturer, 
apparently,  has  been  able  to  do  soT  He  has  not  felt  warranted  in  going  to  the 
enormous,  or  vei'y  large  expense  that  would  be  involved,  in  a  campaign  to  put 
his  shoes  on  the  United  States  market,  knowing  that  that  market  might  be  cut 
off  at  any  time. 

Q.  And  knowing,  if  he  went  in  the  United  States,  he  would  have  to  sell  at 
p  cheaper  rate  than  in  Canada,  to  meet  American  competition. — A.  I  doubt,  Mr. 
Chairman,  whether  under  normal  conditions — in  fact, -I  think  it  is  certain  that 
under  normal  conditions,  the  Canadian  manufacturers  could  not  sell  in  thej 
United  States,  when  they  have  import  duties  to  pay,  or  revenue  duties  to  pay 
on  a  good  many  imported  materials  and  supplies,  goods  not  produced  in  this 
country,  and  consequently  the  duties  levied  on  them  are  directly  revenue  duties. 

Q.  How  much  material  do  you  pay  duty  on  that  goes  into  your  product, 
what  amount  of  duty  do  you  pay  a  year? — ^A.  It  is  difficult,  gentlemen,  to  give 
the  exact  figures  there.  This  is  a  summary  of  the  boot  and  shoes  industry  in 
Canada  which  was  prepared  by  myself  and  issued  in  1920.  We  point  out  here 
that  the  sole  leather  imported — there  was  some  brought  in  that  year,  nearly  all 
from  the  United  States  subject  to  a  duty  of  17-|  per  cent.  There  was  upper 
leather,  dressed,  waxed  or  glazed,  consisting  mostly  of  kid,  a  very  little  of  which 
was  produced  in  Canada.  The  kid  industry  has  practically  not  started  in 
Canada;  I  think  there  is  a  factory  down  in  Quebec  that  is  making  some  now. 
but  the  finer  kind  is  all  imported.         m        jy^  . 

By  the  Chairman: 

Q.  May  I  just  follow  that  for  a  moment?  You  would  be  at  a  disadvantagr 
in  the  American  market,  although  it  is  open  to  you,  because  a  certain  part* 
your  raw  material  is  taxed,  you  have  to  pay  duty  on  it  coming  in.  Would  that 
be  a  substantial  part  of  your  cost  to-day,  Mr.  Weaver?— A.  It  would,  in  respect 
of  the  finer  shoes  which  are  required  in  the  United  States. 

Q.  As  regards  the  commoner  shoes,  it  would  not  have  the  same  importance, 
would  it?— A.  Not  shoes  made  from  strictly  Canadian  materials.        -^_-i»i' 

Q.  You  would,  however,  be  at  this  further  di^Mi|^;^^|^tlMl^lmtever 

nachinery  you  bought  in  the  United  States  and  introduMdmto  Caimda,  you 

would  have  to  pay  tariff  duties  on?— A.  Absolutely.   jfcpT  ^mmm  - 

Q.  Generally  speaking,  would  you  hazard  an  oplSn  -IPi^ae  compL«- 
tive  costs  of  production  in  United  States  and  Canada?  Which  would  you  think- 
J|ould  be  the  heavier? — A.  Co§ts  of  production  are  unquestionably  higlier  in 
Canada  than  the  United  States,  but  I  otyi  nn+.  in  q  T-,ncifir.n  +r^  c-(-o+^  ^  u^^ 
mu(;h;^it  would  be  a  very  difficult  mat 

*  Q.  I  can  understand  that,  and  I  accept  your  statei^^^^^he  costs  of 
production  would  be  higher  in  Canada  than  in  the  Unitefl^^^I  would  like 
to  ask  you  what  elements  constitute  that  higher  cost?  In  other  words,  what  is 
that  higher  cost  due  to?— A.  In  the  first  place,  to  those  revenue  duties  on 
imported  materials  and  supplies  not  produced  in  Canada. 

Q.  And  on  machinery?— A.  Yes,  that  has  to  be  brought  in  from  abroad. J 

Q.  And  if  you  bought  these  supplies,  or  that  machinery,  in  Canada,  from 
supplies  produced  in  Canada,  or  machinery  produced  in  Canada,  would  vou 


not  make  a  statement  to  that  effect,  and  I  do  not  think  it  would  be  a  correct 
statement  to  say  that  the  Canadian  price  or  the  price  of  commodities  which  are 
produced  in  large  quantities  in  this  country,  where  the  industry  has  been  well 
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developed,  that  these  prices  are  higher  in  Canada  by  the  amount  of  the  duty 
or  by  any  considerable  amount.  ^ 

Q.  Let  us  take  a  specific  case.  Suppose  there  is  certain  shoe  machinery 
produced  in  Canada,  similar  to  machinery  produced  in  the  United  States.  Sup- 
pose you,  as  a  shoe  manufacturer,  wBre  buying  that  machinery.  Would  there 
be  any  substantial  difference  in  the  price,  if  you  bought  it  in  the  United  States, 
^nd  brought  it  in  and  paid  the  duty,  or  bought  it  from  the  native  manufac- 
turer?— A.  If  it  were  a  machine  which  was  pl-oduced  in  considerable  quantities 
in  Canada — . 

Q.  I  am  asking  you  about  shoe  machinery — . — A.  There  are  a  great  many 
different  kinds  of  machinery. 

Q.  Go  ahead,  then. — A.  If  it  is  machinery  produced  in  large  quantities  in 
Canada,  I  think  these  machines  would  be  sold  on  the  basis  of  the  cost  of  pro- 
duction, without  any  reference  whatever  to  the  tariff. 

Q.  Now,  go  on  and  complete  your  answer  about  the  machines  that  are  not 
produced  in  great  quantities. — A.  In  the  case  of  certain  specialized  machines,  it 
may  very  easily  be  that  the  costs  of  production  in  Canada  are  higher  by  almost 
the  full  amount  of  the  tariff.  My  experience  with  Canadian  manufacturei;" 
has  been  that  at  least  in  competitive  industries,  where  there  is  keen  domesti 
competition,  they  do  not  base  their  prices  on  the  tariff,  but  on  the  co^t  of  pro 
duction. 

Q.  Will  you  admit  that  in  many  lines  of  production  in  Canada  competition 

has  been  eliminated? — A.  I  am  not  prepared  to  admit  that.    I  do  not  think  it 

applies  in  the  case  of  many  commodities  used  by  the  shoe  hianufacturers.        / 

'        Q.  It  applies  to  certain  commodities  in  Canada,  does  it  not? — ^A.  It  naal 

I  have  not  had  much  experience  in  that.  ^|| 

Q.  And  where  it  does,  do  you  find  the  prices  just  about  the  American 
prices,  plus  the  tariff?-^A.  I  am  not  in  a  position  to  answer  that,  Mr.  Chair- 
man. I  can  say  this  and  it  is  digressing  a  little,  perhaps,  from  this  particular 
subject.  I  was  in  the  employ  for  some  time,  of  the  Canadl-an  Reconstruction 
Association  on  investigation  work,  and  in  that  connection  I  prepared  reports 
on  quite  a  large  number  of  Canadian  industries,  and  in  practically  every  case, 
I  found  that  the  Canadian  manufacturers  were  playing  the  game  fairly,  were 
basing  their  prices  on  the  cost  of  production,  and  that  they  were  not  taking 
abnormal  profits. 

'     Q.  Now,  we  will  go  back  to  where  we  wm-e  j^en  I  started  jJou  off  on  this 
side  line.    '     ^  I  I     H    IH 

By  J^r.  Gardiner:  '  - 

.  Q.  Just  one  question  I  would  like  to  ask.    Much  of  the  machinery  that  i 
I  in  the  shoe  manufacturing  ^industry  of  this  country  is  brought  in  from 
ihi*  United  States,  and  is  paid  for  on  a  royalty  basis,  is  it  not? — A.  The  United 
.Shoe  Machinery  Company  of  Canada  has  been  making  quite  ^  lot  of  machinery 
in  Canada.  ^^ 

Q.  They  make  it  here? — A.  Quite  a  lot  of  it,  not  &11,  not  these  highly 
specialized  and  very  expensive  machines,  but  the  proportion  of  the  machinery 
used  in  the  shoe  industry,  which  is  made  in  Canada,  has  been  increasing.  I 
have  never  bought  any  factory  equipment  in  my  life,  and"!  am  not  familiar 
with  the  details  in  that  connection,  but  I  do  know,  simply  as  a  matter  of 
general  information,  that  the  proportfcn  oft  the  machinery  which  is  availably 
of  Canadian  manufacture,  is  increasing.  M 

Q.  The  point  I  want  to  make  is  this,  that  your  specialized  machinery  that 
is  brought  in  here,  and  is  used  by  the  Canadian  manufacturer  on  a  royalty  basis, 
do  they  have  to  pay  duty  on  that  machinery  coming  into  this  country,  or  is 
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d  against  it?— A.  I  believe  so.  The  rate  of  duty  on  im- 
ported Loachi^HPi  35  per  cent  when  imported  from  the  United  Sates,  or  any- 
country  to  which  the  general  tariff  applies. 

By  Mr.  Sales: 

Q.  Do  you  buy  this  machinery  any  cheaper  now  than  before  you  paid  duty 
on  it?  Do  you  rent  them  any  cheaper? — A.  Some  of  the  machines  used  in 
the  industry  can  be  purchased.  There  are  several  manufacturers  of  shoe  ma- 
chinery in  addition  to  the  United  Shoe  Machinery  Company. 

Q.  Do  you  buy  them  any  cheaper  then? — A.  I  could  not  tell  you  about 
that,  I  never  bought  machinery,  I  do  not  know. ^ 

^.  By  Mr.  Milne: 

^"  Q.  You  spoke  of  your  increased  cost,  because  of  the  duty  on  the  finer  quali- 
ties of  leather.  When  you  import  that  leather,  you  get  a  rebate  or  drawback? 
— ^A.  If  a  Canadian  manufacturer  brings  in  raw  materials  that  they  use  in  goods 
for  export  if  that  is  kept  separate  and  distinct  from  the  other  materials,  if  it  is 
possible  to  identify  that  leather  as  leather  that  has  been  brought  in  for  export 
"business,  there  is  a  refund,  I  think,  of  99  per  cent  of  the  duty  paid. 

It  IjgBy  Mr.  Caldwell: 
-'    Q.  Will  it  be  kept  track  of? — ^A.  There  have  been  so  little  shoes  exported 
that  I  do  not  believe  any  of  the  Canadian  manufacturers  have  taken  advantage 
of  it.  g 

Q.  That  would  remove  your  handicap  with  regard  to  the  import  duty  on 
your  material  which  you  export  to  the  United  States.  If  j'^ou  get  a  rebate  of  99  per 
cent  on  that  imported  material  that  practically  removes  all  handicap? — A.  That 
is  one  of  the  factors,  but  you  get  no  drawback  on  your  machinery.  We  get  no 
drawback  on  the  items  that  go  into  your  factory,  and  that  enter  into  your  gen- 
eral production  costs.  You  get  no  rebate  on  general  supplies  of  such  things 
as  findings  which  you  may  have  bought  for  both  your  export  and  domestic 
business.  This  drawback  provision  nominally  would  in  fact  help  out  if  there 
is  any  considerable  export  business,  but  the  drawback  provision  by  no  means 
would  remove  the  entire  handicap.  ' 

By  the  Chairman:  '  aj^M^^^^^B 

Q.  We  have  found  that  the  tariff  is  one  of  the  conim'MalP^liRi  makes 
our  production  costs  higher  in  Canada  than  in  the  United  States.    What  other 
elements  enter  into  that  higher  cost  of  production? — A.  When  you  say  tariff, ^^ 
I  think  that  should  be  qualified  by  stating  that  those  are  revenue  duties  on 
machinery  and  supplies  not  available  in  this  country.  « 

Q.  Well,  call  it  a  revenue  tariff,  or,  we  will  leave  out  the  objectionable 
word  "tariff"  altogether,  and  we  will  say  that  customs  imposts  increase  your 
cost  of  production.  Now,  we  have  got  that  disposed  of.  What  is  the  nextd 
element  that  would  increase  your  cost  over  those  of  your  American  competi- 
tors?— A.  There  are  certain  taxes  levied  in  Canada  which  are  not  levied  in  the  - 
United  States. 

Q.  Such  as  the  sales  tax?— A.  Such  as  the  sales  tax,  and  while  I  have  not 

definite  figres  in  this  connection,  I  think  the  general  taxation  is  consider%bla 

higher  in  Canada  than  in  the  United  States.  I  llil 

Q.  Do  you  mean  naunicipal  taxation?— A.  I  believe  so.  T' 

Q.  I  remember  seeing  some  comparative  figures  for  some  large  Americin  ^^ 
piles,  as  compared  with  Montreal,  and  that  was  not  the  effect  of  that  pappr  _; — 
However,  take  that  for  granted.  ^  -^ '-^' 
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By  Mr.  Caldwell: _   

;^.Do  you  pay  a  sales  tax  on  shoes  you  export  to  the  United  States? — A. 
~No,  but  the  sales  tax  would  apply  on  all  purchases  of  leather  and  supplie^ 
entering  into  those  shoes.  ■ 

Q.  You  mean  the  sales  tax  on  the  sale  of  the  goods? — A.  The  purchaser  in 
the  United  States  would  not  have  to  pay  a  sales  tax. 

Q.  Does  the  manufacturer  have  to  pay  a  sales  tax  on  shoes  that  he  exports? 
— ^A.  Not  as  I  understand  it.  I 

By  the  Chairman:  M  V 

Q,  Now,  we-  have  got  the  customs  imposts  disposed  of,  and  the  sales  tax. ' 
We  have  a  suggestion  that  municipal  taxation  is  higher  in  Canada  than  it  is  in 
the  United  States.     Now,  what  other  element  enters  into  your  increased  cost  of 
production?    Are  you  paying  your  labourers  and  operatives  more  in  Canad^ 

-^than  the  United  States? — A.  In  connection  with  the  question  of  labour,  I  hav^. 
not  any  detailed  information  other  than  the  following:  In  the  United  States, 
according  to  the  1919  census  figures,  there  were  approximately  $200,000,000 
paid  in  wages  to  200,000  employes,  an  average  of  about  |1,000  per  employee. 
In  Canada,  for  1920,  the  last  issued  by  the  Dominion  Bureau  of  Statistics —  ' 
they  are  not  entirely  comparable  because  one  is  1920  and  the  other  is  1919 — 
$14,205,270  were  paid  to  13,230  employees,  an  average  of  $1,074. 

^      Q.  In  what  year  were  wages  likely  to  be  higher?    1919  or  1920?    Was  not 

hl920  the  very  peak  of  inflation  after  the  War? — A.  I  do  not  know  just  when  the 
hcrea|e  came.  I  have  only  been  connected  with  the  industry  for  a  couple  of 
yeariP*-"  j       *  ^  4BF  ' 

Q.  "All  vfages  come  to  a  matter  of  equality.  All  operanve  labour  tends  to  an 
equality.  I  think  I  am  rigl^t  when  I  say  that  the  peak  of  the  inflation  was  in 
1920. — A.  There  is,  however,  this  to  _be  kept  in  mind,  that  Canada  at  the 
present  time  has  technical  schools  for"  the  training  of  skilled  foreman,  supe- 
intendents,  and  skilled  factory  labour  of  that  kind,  and  that  most  of  that 
labour  has  to  be  brought  from  the  United  States.  Quite  a  number  of  the  prin- 
cipal factories  in  Canada<-have  to  bring  in  foremen  from  the  United  States,  and 
to  get  those  men  to  come  here,  it  is  necessary  to  pay  somewhat  higher  prices^ 
than  are  paid  in  the  United  States. 

J  By  Mr.  Caldwell:       f^^  i 

lQ.  In  connection  with  these  figures,  we  have  no  record  of  how  many  were 
_-^on-term  employees,  of  how  many  were  temporary.  That  fact  is  this,  and  it 
has  been  true  almost  every  year,  as  nearly  as  I  can  remember^  that  our  people 
go  to  the  United  States  because  they  can  get  higher  wages  there,  and  at  the 
pre^nt  time  they 'are  flocking  there  by  the  hundred.    . 

S  ^  k    * 

^       By  the  Chairman:  "-  ~r 

Q.  I  do  not  think,  Mr.  Weaver,  you  will  suggest  that  a  boot  operative 
working  in  a  factory  in  Montreal,  the  ordinary  run  of  men,  get  more  than  his 
"Brother  M'ho  goes  down  to  Boston  gets? — ^A.  I  do  think  that  wages  are  approxi-  - 
mately  on  a  parity,  but  I  am  not  in  a  position  to  say  whether  they  are  higheiM 
'*in  Montreal  than  in  Boston,  or  vice  ^lersa.  H 

Q.  We  would  not  be  doing  an  unfairness  to  either  side  of  the  question, 
would  we,  if  we  said  that  the  wages  were  on  a  parity  in  the  United  States  and 
Canada?  You  cannot  justify  your  higher  production  costs,  ^because  you  are  _ 
paying  higher  wages  to  the  ordinary  man  or  woman  in  the  factory,  can  you? — 
A.  No,  the  difference  is  not  the  wages,  except  in  respect  of  certain  specialists, 
and  skilled  employees  that  have  to  be  brought  in  and  given  salaries  that  a#~" 
sufficient  to  induce  them  to  come  to  Canada. 
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iiere  not  as   great   a   demand  where  the  industry  is  J)ig   mt^ 

fces  for  skilled  labour? — A.  If  a  man  has  been  superintendent  in^a 

.ig  factory  in  the  United  States,  the  experience  of  the  Canadian  manufacturerij 
has  been  that  they  have  to  offer  something  in  the  way  of  pretty  attractive 
inducements  to  get  that  man  to  come  to  Canada. 

By  the  Chairman:  ^ 

Q.  You  were  secretary  of  this  association.  Would  it  not  be  the  part 
of  wisdom  of  this  association  to  found  some  sort  of  technical  school  that  would  ' 
bring  along  some  of  our  native  sons,  instead  of  importing  them  from  the 
United  States? — ^A.  When  you  say  "  founded,"  there  is  nothing  that  the  Shoe 
Manufacturers'  Association  would  rather  see  done  than  the  development  of 
'technical  education  in  Canada.  It  has  been  considered  very  carefully.  A 
number  of  deputations  waited  on  Sir  Lomer  Gouin  when  he  was  Premier  of  the 
Province  of  Quebec,  and  his  endorsement  was  obtained.     We  have  been  in    " 

communication  with  the  Director  of  the  Technical  School  in  Montreal,  and    

tentative  plans  have  been  discussed  for  the  installation  of  classes  in  the  tech- 
-nical  school  in  Montreal  for  the  express  purpose  of  training  from  Canadian 
"factory  workers  those  men  who  are  suited  to  occupy  positions  as  foremen  and 
superintendents,  with  a  view  to  rendering  the  industry  in  Canada  independent 
of  those  imported  workers,  pp  ^^*    ■         ^ 

Q,.  Are  most  of  the  supermtendentf  and  foremen  in  your  factories  imported 
from  the  United  States? — A.  Quite  a  number  of  the  superintendents  in  the  larger 
factories,  where  the  finer  lines  are  manufactured. 

By  Mr.  Caldwell: 

Q.  There  has  been  no  alteration  for  thirty  or  forty  ygSllS^-A:  i  Tlo  not 
know  of  any  factories  that  have  been  in  operation  for  forty  years,  and  very 
few  for  thirty  years. 

Q.  For  twenty  years? — A.  Yes,  there  is  quite  a  large  proportion  as  far  as 
the  larger  factories  are  concerned — quite  a  large  proportion  are  Americans. 

Q.  And  you  do  not  develop  any  men  in  that  factor}^,  that  develop  ability 
to  take  charge  as  foreman? — A.  That  depends  largely  upon  the  foreman  himself 
—the  foreman  and  superintendent.  If  you  get  a  really  good  foreman,  a  really 
^good  siiperintendent,  who  is  interested  in  his  job,  and  who  is  interested  in  his 
men,  you  will  find  very  often  that  he  will  bring  along  and  train  some  man 
from  a  lower  position  to  occupy  the  higher  position  in  the  factory. 

Q.  It  is  possible  to  do  that,  then?— A.  It.  is  possible  to  do  it,  but  it  would 
be  so  very  much  easier  if  technical  classes  were  founded,  and  if  it  were  possible 
to  have  in  this  country  facilities  for  technical  education. 

Q.  We  will  admit  that.     You  will  admit  that  it  is  possible  to  do  this? 
The  manufacturers  say  "Be  patriotic,  Buy   Canadian-made   goods."     These 
|ame  men  jhould  be  patriotic  enough,  if  it  is  possible,  to  train  their  own  men     ^ 
and  advance  them  to  high  positions.— A.  That  is  what  they  are  endeavouring     ^ 
to  do  by  arranging  for  these  facilities.  ^ 

Q.  They  have  not  succeeded  very  well,  apparently,  in  the  shoe  industry,  in  *" 
developing  the  man  of  higher  technique.— A.  The  factory  operator  working  " 
on  a  peace  time  basis,  the  average  man  is  kept  pretty  close  at  his  particula^ 
operation,  and  while  some  of  them  would  appreciate  and  be  willing  to  give  a  ^ 
certain  amount  of  time  for  the  foreman  or  superintendent  to  pay  a  little  atten-  ~ 
tion  to  them,  and  show  them  reasons  why  things  should  be  done"^  in  such  a  waVj--i 
the  average  man  is  out  to  make  as  much  a  wage  on  that  particular  day  as  he  cafq 
It  is  not  such  a  simple  proposition  as  you  would  seem  to  infer.  A  good  many 
of  the  men  have  indicated  their  ^illingne|p  ^to  attend  these  technical  classes 
when  they  are  started. 

"■         [Mr.  S.  Roy  Weaver.] 
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By  the  Chairman:      ' 

Q.  Does  that  finish  your  views  as  to  why  your  costs  of  production  are    "^ 
fiigher  in  Canada  than  in  the  United  States? — A.  No,  the  matter  of  quantity 
output  is  ^  very  important  factor.       * 

Q.  Now  when  does  that  come  into  play?  I  could  not  get  from  Mr. 
V/arrington  the  point  at  which  he  thought  an  economical  unit  of  factory 
production  began.  Do  you  get  my  meaning?  For  instance,  just  to  take 
an  analogous  case.  It  has  been  found  by  experience  that  a  steamer  of  about 
8,000  to  11,000  tons,  and  steaming  about  9  knots  an  hour,  is  the  steamer 
which  is  the  most  profitable  as  a  cargo  boat.  I  suppose  in  all  industry  there 
is  a  certain  stage  of  growth  at  which  you  can  say,  "  Now,  that  is  an  economical 
way  to  produce  on  a  scale  which  can  be  carried  on  in  this  factory." — A.  I 
do  not  know  where  that  stage  is.  I  do  not  know  what  size  factory  would 
be  most  economical.  I  do  know  this,  that  the  average  factory  in  the  United 
States  is  very  much  larger  than  the  average  factory  in  Canada. 

Q.  How  big  has  the  factory  to  be  before  it  can  be  economically  run?    You 
come  before  us  with  the  avowed  intention  of  justifying  a  tariff.    You  said  to 
us,  "  Our  industry  is  largely  in  the  hands  of  small  factories."    Is  that  one  of^^ 
the  reasons  why  it  is  not  able  to  compete  with  the  outside  world,  because^B 
the  industry  is  sub-divided  too  greatly  into  too  many  small   factories?    Is 
that  the  reason? — A.  I  will  say  this,  that  if  a  small  number  of  factories  do 
the  business  of  the  entire  Canadian  market,  I  think  they  could  produce  at 
a  considerable  reduction,  and  that  is  indicated  by  the  fact  of  these  tremendous 
mergers  in  the  United  States,  where  they  still  are  aiming  at  making  economies 
in  production. 
.         Q.  Do  you  think  it  is  fair  to  ask  the  people  of  Canada  to  pay  more  for 
"^heir  boots  and  shoes   because  your  industry   is   not   organized   on   a   sound;^^ 
economic   basis? — A.  I   think,   Mr.    Chairman,   that  the   shoe   manufacturing  __ 
Industry  is  perhaps  organized  on  as  sound  an  economic  basis  under  the  condi^-'^'^ 
IT^ns  under  which  it  has  grown  up,  and  under  conditions  such  as  we  have  in 
Canada  at  the  present  timfe.'  '      ^^^^Hfr 

Q.  That  hardly  answers  m^guaRin.  You  say  the  conditions  under 
which  it  has  grown  up  may  not  possibly  have  brought  the  best  results.  You  _^ 
l^ee  what  is  in  my  thoughts,  don't  you?  Is  it  quite  fair  that  a  tariff  should 
De  made  higher,  that  business  may  be  carried  on  in  say  100  small  factorit^l^B 
when  it  could  be  made  economically  better  if  there  were  10  large  ones? — A.,  I 
do  not  want  to  appear  to  be  trying  to  evade  your  question,  but  I  do  not  know 
^Row  you  would  make  the  transition  from  the  large  number  of  factories.        ^ 

Q.  I  am  not  attempting  to  indicate  that  either,  Mr.  Weaver.  I  am_ 
just  asking  you  a  more  or  less  abstract  question,  whether  it  is  quite  fair  for"^ 
an  industry  to  come  before  a  representative  body  such  as  we  are  here  to-night, 
and  say  in  effect,  "  Our  industry  is  not  on  the  basis  to  give  the  best  economic 
results.  "We  have  far  too  many  factories.  We  could  do  better  if  we  were 
merged  in  larger  factories,  but  we  think  our  tariff  protection  should  be  main- 
tained." I  do  not  know  whether  I  should  ask  you  whether  it  is  fair  or  not. 
You  are  employed  by  these  gentlemen,  and  perhaps  it  is  not  fair  to  a^k  fou 
that  question. 

By  Mr.  Caldwell: 

Q.  Do  you  think  that  if  there  was  no  tariff  protection,  that  these  little 
factories  would  spring  up?  That  the  man  with  very  little  capital,  or  no  capital, 
would  go  into  business? — A.  There  are  a  great  many  small  factories  in  the 
TTnited  States.  ■*i*-  i 

Q.  Do  you  think  many  of  these  would  h^  operated  in  Canada  if  there     ^ 
was  no  protection? — ^A,  I  cannot  answer  that  question,  Mr.  Chairman.  ^ 

^  *^  —  I  I  TMr.  S.  Roy  Weaver.]  ,      — 
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Q.  Have  ^ou  an  opinion?— A.  Your  question  is,  as  I  understand  it,  if  there 
were  no  tariff,  would  so  many  small  ,ia#ori^iiStart  up  as  have  been  starting 
up  in  recent  years?  ■  !■■.    ■■ 


By  the  Chairman: 
Q.  Under  present  conditions? — A.  Frankly,  I  cannot  understand  why  so 

many    of    them    have    started    up      ViAaans"^    T    V-nnw    T    wnnlrl     111-1+.    wn-nt.    +n    rm+. 

money  in  a  small  factory. 

By  Mr.  Caldwell: 
I  Q.  I  would  like  to  have  your  opinion  on  that  one  point.  , 
I  Mr.  Sales:  I  do  not  think  that  is  fair.  This  young  man  is^brking  for 
I  lot  of  men  who  believe  in  the  tariff,  and  I  do  not  think  we  should  press  him 
for  an  answer. — A.  I  do  not  know  that  I  could  answer  that  question  any- 
^way,  but  I  do  believe  that  if  the  tariff  is  removed,  a  very  large  number  of 
^the  factories  at  present  in  existence  in  Canada  would  be  forced  out  of  JDUsiness 
within  a  very  short  time.  ""  *  '      "" 

h  By  the  Chairman: 

Q.  And  would  those  be  the  small  lactones  or  the  larger  ones? — ^A.  The 
weakest  factories  would  go  first,  whether  they  are  the  small  ones  or  the  large 
ones.  It  would  work  out,  as  I  see  it,  in  this  way.  The  American  factories 
would  be  bound  to  get  a  certain  amount  of  the  Canadian  trade,  whether  at 
first  from  considerations  of  price,  or  from  offering  somethingnew,  there  iSB 
always  the  element  of  attractiveness,  perhaps  in  an  importeoT-rticle.  Some 
people  will  buy  imported  stuff  regardless  of  the  quality,  but  simply  b|»use 
it  is  imported.  .,  IHi  ! 

By  Mr.  Caldivell:  

Q.  Because  it  is  a  newer  style? — A.  No,  because  Canadian  manufacturers 
are  offering  the  styles  that  are  quite  on  a  parity  with  those  in  the  United 
States,  but  the  retailers  are  slower  to  take  them  up. 

Q.  You  say  that  if  the  tariff  was  taken  off,  a  good  many  of  these  factories 
would  go  out  of  business,  and  you  said  that  if  there  were  only  ten  factories 
in  Canada,  it  would  make  it  a  more  profitable  business. — A.  If  the  tariff  were 
remox'ed  I  would  answer  the  question  by  saying  that  I  think  the  only  factories 
that  would  remain  in  Canada  would  be  the  little  factories  catering  to  local 
demand,  and  that  the  bigger  factories  would  be  destroyed  sooner  or  later.  The 
factories  which  are  at  present  operating  on  a  national  scale  would  be  des- 
troyed sooner  or  later  by  the  big  factories  in  the  United  States.  ^ 
Q.  You  said  a  few  minutes  ago  that  the  bigger  factory  would  have  the' 
advantage?— A.  There  will  always,  be  a  certain  number  of  small  factories 
catering  to  local  demand,  or  a  small  trade  within  a  small  area.  That  has  been 
the  experience.                                      ^  _ 

By  the  Chairman: 

Q.  In  connection  with  Mr.  Deachman's  statement  on  page  927?— A.  He 
says  at  page  927  that  the  average  capital  in  the  United  States  factory  in  1914 
was  $187,000,  and  that  the  average  capitalization  of  the  Canadian  factory  in 
1919  was  $240,000,  aside  from  the  fact  that  he  is  dealing  in  one  C9,se  with  a 
post-war  situation,  and  with  a  pre-war  situation  in  the  other.  There  is  this 
further  consideration,  that  in  the  form  that  is  sent  out  to  the  Canadian  manu- 
facturers to  report  their  capital,  it  is  reported  under  four  heads,  land,  build- 
mgs  and  fixtures,  machinery  and  totals,  materials  on  hand,  stotiks  in  process,  <  " 
cash,  trading  and  operating  accounts,  without  any  deduction  whatever  lor  ' 
liabilities— the   capital  items   only,  without  liabilities  deducted.     Apparentlv 
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hat  has  taken  plilHRhlr   In  the  United  states  census  figures,  the  capital 

Iported  is  net  figures.     In  the  Canadian  Bureau  of  Statistics,  the   capital 

reported  is  gross  capital.    As  an  evidence  that  Mr.  Deachman's  figures  do  not 

;?^rrectly  represent  the  situation,  I  have  figures  here  to  show  that  the  average  - 

number  of  employees  per  factory  in  miMa  is  76,  and  in  the  United  State 

128.  -^ 

By  Mr.  Caldwell:  , 

Q.  Where  do  you  get  these  figur^^^^^R  These  are  official  figures.  In 
the  Canadian  figures  they  are  obtained  by  dividing  the  number  of  factories  into 
the  total  numb"er"of  employees: 

Q.  Are  you  including  in  the  Canadian  figures  the  factories  that  had   5 
employees? — A.  I  am  taking  the  total  number  of  plants   in   Canada.     The; 
definition  of  an  industrial  establishment  is  the  same  in  Canada  as  in  th'ei 
United  States. 

Q.  What  do  you  call  it? — A.  An  industrial  establishment. 
Q.  And  if  it  has  five  employees,  it  is  an  industrial  establishment? — R.   . 
Q.  Are  there  many  factories  in  the  United  States  with  that  small  numi 
of  employees? — A.  I  would  not  say,  that  is,  in  proportion  to  population.    , 
^     '     Q.  In  proportion  to  the  number  of  factories? — A.  But  you  have  to  intilu 
that  in  taking  the  average.    Anything  that  I  am  giving  you  is  the  average.      ' 

Q.  You  can  prove  almost  anything  by  averages,  but  you  told  us,_that  a 
great  majority  of  our  factories  are  very  small  ones.  Is  it  not  a  fact  that  a  great 
'  majority  of  the  factories  in  the  United  States  are  large  factories? — A.  There 
are  four  factories  in  the  United  States  which  are  producing  between 
thirty  and  forty  per  cent  of  the  total  output,  and  I  do  not  know  how  you  g 
arrive  at  any  comparison  than  by  averages.  Mr.  Deachman's  figures  are  a-J 
agea^  and  the  figures  I  am  giving  you  are  taken  from  official  reports.  The  onljj 
;  'source  of  information  that  I  have  shows  in  one  case  that  the  average  number 

of  employees  per  factory  is  76,  and  in  the  United  States  128. 
^  Q."'But  I  want  this  on  record  as  well,  that  a  majority  of  our  factories 

are  of  the  very  small  type,  or  the  very  moderate  class,  while  the  majority , 
of  the  factories  in  the  United  States  are  of  the  larger-' class. — ^A.  There  are  in 
the  United  States  between  1,450,  and  1,600  factories.    If  you  take  out  between 
33  and  40  per  cent  production  for  four  factories,  and  then  your  other  groups, 
you  are  going  to  get  rid  of  quite  a  lot  of  small  factories. 

—  'bi/  Mr.  Milne:  *  ' 

^  You  are  changing  from  capital  to  employees.  Why  not  keep  to  capital?-, 
— A.  i  could  give  you,  Mr.  Chairman,  in  the  Canadian  factory  according  to  the 
way  it  is  reported  in  this  book,  as  gross  capital.  I  have  not  the  United  States 
figures.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  I  did  not  see  Mr.  Deachman's  evidence  until  I 
f  came  up  here  last  night,  and  I  could  only  bring  along  a  certain  number  of  records. 
But  it  does  seem  to  me  that  the  figures  I  have  quoted,  showing  an  average 
of  76  employees  in  Canada,  and  an  average  of  128  employees  in  the  average 
factory  in  the  United  States,  ought  to  be  pretty  conclusive  evidence  that  the 
capitalization  should  be  proportionate  to  the  number  of  employees. 

Q.  Is  it  not  a  fact  that  tlie  United  States  factories  are  on  a  more  efficient 
basis  than  our  factories,  that  they  divide  the  work  up  among  many  factories? 
— A.  Some  factories  in  the  United  States  are  on  a  more  efficient  basis  than 
the  factories  in  Canada.  'i 

Q.  They  have  a  larger  production? — A.  Exactly.    Those  that  get  the  ad~, 
vantages  of  quantity  production,  population  and  so  forth,  can  produce  more 
_  economically,  but  I  know  this,  that  the  principal  Canadian  factories  are  doing 
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:y thing  in  their  power  to  improve  the  quality  of  their  products,  to  reduce 
„..j  cost  of  their  productions  in  every  possible  way,  and  that  they  are  getting 
the  utmost  in  labour-saving  devices  and  the  most  efficient  modern  machinery 
they  can  possibly  secure,  or  that  their  resources  will  permit  them  to  obtain. 

Q.  What  I  meant  more  particularly  was  this,  if  I  understand  the  organiz- 
ation  in  the  United  States,  that  they  have  one  factory  producing  one  kind 
of  shoes,  another  producing  another  kind  of  shoes,  and  so  on? — ^A.  You  meant 
^hat  specialization  has  gone  a  little  farther  in  the  United  States  than  in  Canada. 
ijfcink  that  is  the  case;  I  think  speciahzation  has  gone  a  little  farther  in  the 
United  States  than  it  has  gone  in  Canada. 

Q.  Is  that  system  developing  in  Cajaada? — ^A.  Specialization  in  Canada 
is  developing,  but  as  explained  this  afternoon,  the  possibilities  of  specialization 
are  limited  to  a  very  large  extent  by  the  population  that  is  served,  that  ismr 
man  who  is  selling  his  shoes  to  the  retail  trade  finds  that  his  costs  of  dis^ 
rotion  are  considerably  higher  if  he  goes  to  the  trade  only  with  women%_ 
shoes;  the  average  order  will  be  necessarily  smaller.  But  if  the  traveller  can 
fadse  a  general  supply  of  shoes  to  show  to  a  general  store,  for  instance  (a  very 
l|ke  or  a  considerable  proportion  sold  are  sold  through  general  stores),  the 
"Tnces  are  good  for  larger  orders.  ^  I   1     f 

By  the  Chairman:  ^g  J^ 

Q.  If  it  were  possible  through  organization  to  hav^  onff^ictory  give 
special  attention  to  one  line,  another  factory  to  give  special  attention  to  an- 
other line,  and  a  third  factory  to  give  special  attention  to  still  another  line, 
coupled  with  a  scheme  of  collective  selling  by  the  factories,  would  that  not 
cheapen  the  cost  of  distribution  as  well  as  the  cost  of  production? — ^A.  It  lool| 
very  nice  in  theory,  Mr.  Chairman,  but.  I  do  not  know  how  it  would  work  o^ 
in  practice.  I  do  not  know  of  aH^  large  system  of  distribution  of  that  kind 
that  has  been  devised  which  has  been  successful. 

Q.  Do  jf'ou  feel  that  the.  costs  of  distribution  are  very  heavy? — A.  There 
is  no  question  about  that.  To  a  large  extent,  it  is  the  penalty  of  conditiona. 
in  Canada,  our  small  population  and  our  geographical  situation.  1 

I         Q.  Spread  over  a  large  area? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Does  it  not  devolve  upon  those  who  are  the  best  fitted  for  it  to  devise 
some  scheme  fco  get  away  from  that  cost  distribution? — A.  The  question  is 
a  very  difficult  one.  It  is  a  difficult  thing  to  get  the  best  system  that  is 
obtainable.  I  know  that  the  great  majority  of  the  manufacturers,  most  of  the 
manufacturer?  realize  that  distribution  costs  are  very  high,  but  how  they  can 
be  overcome  is  an  exceedingly  difficult  problem.  I  kno'w  this,  that  not  only 
are  very  few  of  the  shoe  manufacturers  making  profits,  but  very  few  of  the 
wholesalers  and  very  few  of  the  retailers  are  making  profits.  I  have  a  list  of 
approximately  35  wholesale  shoe  houses  in  Canada  that  have  gone  out  oU 
business  in  the  last  couple  of  years.  The  mortality  has  been  exceedingly 
heavy,  and  our  credit  service  section  has  a  great  deal  of  information  in  regard 
to  the  retail  companies  as  well.  ^  i  i  mA 

By  Mr.  Caldwell: 
Q.  Are  you  speaking  of  the  last  two  years? — A.  Yes,  sir. 
Q.  Were  they  not  loaded  up  with  a  lot  of  high  priced  shoes  when  the  de- 
flation in  prices  came  along? — A.  Yes.    It  was  partly  due  to  that  and  partly 
^due  to  tlie  rapid  changes  in  style. 

Q.  How  much  was  due  to  style  changes,  and  how  much  was  due  to  being 
loaded  up  with  high  priced  shoes? — A.  To  a  very  considerable  extent  it  wa.s 
due  to  style  changes.  It  is  a  world-wide  situation.  The  fact  also  is  that  in 
Canada  there  was  this  intense  competition.  L 
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Q.  Wcas  that  not'  true  of  large  stocks  of  merchandise  that  the  merchants 
were  carrying? — ^A.  The  shoe  industry  has  been  harder  hit  than  any  other  li^ 
in  Canada.  '  -". 

Q.  That  is  not  my  experience.  I  am  a  shareholder  in  a  company  that  has- 
thirty  stores.  We  have  been  hit  harder  in  the  clothing  business. — A.  That  ' 
i|  notour  experience.        *    ,       -  i  . 

By  the  Chairman:    "   'r*'       "^ 
5,  .How  do  those  casualties   arise,   in  shoes? — A.  TllWiWP  a  variety   of 
reasons.  i 

Q.  What  is  the  influence  of-  these  changes  in  styles? — ^A.  That  is  a  bi^ 
mystery,  Mr.  Chairman.  I  attended  on  Tuesday  of  last  week  by  invitation  a 
^meeting  of  the  Style  Committee  of  the  shoe  industry  at  New  York,  which  met 
'to  prepare  a  style  forecast  for  the  coming  season,  and  to  try  and  help  the 
retailer  by  putting  out  a  statement  from  the  manufacturers  to  wholesalers 
and  retailers  as  to  what  would  be  safe  for  the  coming  season,  in  order  to  help 
the  retailer  to  buy  safely.  I  have  yet  to  get  an  explanation  of  where  the  styles 
originate.  It  is  known  that  the  opinion  of  Paris  is  very  great  in  the  mattter 
of  styles. 

Q.  But  not  in  men's  boots? — A.  The  style  problem  is  confined  principally 
to  women's  shoes.  •■     ' 

Q.  Styles  change.     Some  years  ago  the  closer  you  could  get  your  shoj" 
to  the  shape  of  a  needle  the  better. — A.  The  changes  in  men's  shoes  have  no! 
been  so  rapid  nor  as  costly  as  in  the  case  of  women's  shoes.  "^        I 

^   'jL  Now,  Mr.  Weaver,  I  think  you  had  comething  else  to  tell  us. — ^A.  The 

ment  was  made  at  page  928  that  the  Canadian  shoe  factories  would  be 
..i  about  the  same  position  as  those  of  Wisconsin,  under  free  trade.  I  simpiy 
wanted  to  point  out  in  this  connection  that  if  the  home  market  were  denied  or 
reduced  for  the  Canadian  shoe  factories  there  would  be  nowhere  else  that  they 
could  turn  to  with  safety.  Foreign  countries  are  all  erecting  extremely  high 
tariff  barriers.  Australia  has  a  tanff  of  56  per  cent  ad  valorem,  if  I  remember 
correctly,  on_boots  and  shoes,  against  Canadian  footw^ear.  _South  Africa  has 
put  on  an  embargo  against  most  lines  of  footwear,  those  lines  manufactured" 
in  the^Union  of  South  Africa,  with  a  view  to  protecting  their  domestic  industry. 
No  footwear  in  those  cases  is  admitted  except  under  licenses,  and  no  licenses 
are  issued  except  under  very  special  conditions.  So  far  as  the  United  States 
|-is  concerned,  it  would  be  very  difficult  for  a  Canadian  manufacturer  to  go 
over  there  and  build  up  a  trade,  knowing  as  he  would  that  his  business  in  the 
United  States  might  be  cut  off  over  night  at  the  whim  of  the  United  Stai;elP 
authorities.  It  is  quite  true  that  the  shoe  manufacturers  in  Canada  sold  shoes 
to  France  during  the  war,  but  when  the  peak  was  taken  out  of  the  financi^ 
situation,  and  the  value  of  the  franc  was  cut  off  over  night,  and  the  money  that 
had  been  spent  in  building  up  a  market  for  the  Canadian  factories  was  com 
pletely  lost.  _    ^  ,     ,    :, 

By  Mr.  Caldwell: 

Q.  You  are  not  expecting  United  States  currency  to  vanish? — A.  No,  bu^H 
there  is  legislation  that  might  shut  out  Canadian  trade  at  any  time.     The 
most  dangerous  possibility  is  the  possibility  of  adverse  tariff  legislation. 

Q.  You  are  not  estimating  that  the  United  States  would  put  a  tariff  on 
shoes? — A.  Well,  I  don't  know.  They  are  still  continuing  the  tariff  down  there. 
If  the  United  States  Congress  should  decide  to  put  a  tariff  on  hides,  due  to  an 
agitation  from  the  farmers  or  from  any  other  element  there,  it  might  ven^ 
easily  be  that  Congress  would  be  forced  to  put  a  tariff  on  boots  and  shoes  fS 
compensate.  W^^^A  ^^  i^faiA  B 

^^^^^^1  ^^H   ^^B  H    H  ^'^^-  S.  Boy  Weaver.] 
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Mr.  Sales:  We  shall  have  to  make  our  own  harness  then.^^  3I  ^%  ■ 
.<  Witness:  I  have  here  a  memorandum  comparing  the  shoe  maniifpjturing 
mdustries  in  the  United  States  and  Canada.  Some  of  these  figures  lifTVe  been 
already  given  to  you,  but  perhaps  you  would  be  interested  in  hearing  them 
again.  The  number  of  the  factories  in  t^e  United  States  is  approximately  1441, 
and  in  Canada  it  Ts  something  less  than  173.  The  number  is  probably  down 
to  160  by  now.  The  production  in  1919  in  pairs  in  the  United  States,  was 
practically  330,000,000,  in  Canada  it  was  19,160,749. 

_!/  Mr.  Sales: 
^.  How  many  factories  are  there  in  the  United  States? — A.  In  the  United 
,es  the  number  of  factories  is  1,441.    According  to  the  1922  figures,  the  pro- 

roion  in  the  United  States  was  310,000,000  pairs,  in  Canada  it  was  l^OOjQGO 

rs. 

By  the  Chairman:  I 

Q.  Have  you  the  number  of  men  employed  in  both  countries? — A.  Y 
I  have  that,  or  I  can  give  it  to  you  approximately.    There  is  a  home  population 
in  the  United  States  of  108,000,000,  and  in  Canada  9,000,000.  ^ 

Q.  I  mean  the  number  of  men  employed? — A.  I  am  coming  to  that.  Th&J 
number  of  factories  per  million  of  population  was  approximately  13  in  the 
United  States  as  against  18  or  19  in  Canada.  Even  with  a  smaller  number  of 
factories  in  proportion  to  the  population,  the  United  States  is  providing  a 
certain  amount  of  export  business.  The  number  of  persons  dependent  upon 
the  shoe  manufacturing  ind^jstry  for  their  livehhood  in  the  Unitfj_d  ^tates  Jft' 
approximately  800,000  as  against  65,000  in  Canada.  The  number  of  toploj^^ 
in  the  United  States  will  run  almost  to  260,000  now.  ■*■         ■'^ 

Q.  You  divide  the  number  of  people  by  five  to  get  the  emplcH 
not? — ^A.  I  was  figuring  this  on  the  basis  of  200,000,  which  was  the  official  figure 
for  the  United  States  in  1919  as  against  1913  figures  for  Canada.  The  numt^r 
of  people  employed  per  factory  will  be  a  little  higher  I  think  in  Canada,  m 
reason  of  the  fact  that  there  are  larger  families  in  the  Province  of  Queb^ 
which  will  make  a  little  difference.  ThnH||^  number  of  emplo; 
thing  around  200,000  in  the  United  Stet^^^Kainst  betw^n  13^01 
in  Canada.  **i^^^B»  ■    '™^>"    «■.    —      

The  Chairman:  It  would  have  been  nice  if  we  had  had  the  production 
figures. 

By  Eir.  Caldwell:  V  tW 

Q.  Unless  we  get  the  exact  figures,  it  is  useless  to  put  all  this  on  the  record, 
—A.  I  have  the  exact  figures  for  Canada.  The  number  of  employees  according  to 
the  1920  census  was  13,230.  I  was  giving  you  the  figures  in  the  United  States 
according  to  the  1919  census.  It  is  a  little  difficult  to  get  these  for  exactly  the 
same  period.    The  United  States  figure  of  200,000  is  official. 


'.^^>:  ^iitBk'y^ili 


pMBS»iBWKBKiw.^iiKiftif8Bgif^^BBB^TOrffint^M 


By  the  Chairman:  '^ 

Q.  If  we  had  the  exact  fij 
per  operative.  However,  you  have  come  here  to  give  your  side  of  the  question, 
and  we  do  not  want  to  limit  you  in  anything  you  want  to  say. — A.  In  the 
United  States  the  number  of  shoe  manufacturing  concerns  that  went  insolvent 
in  1918  was  twelve.  The  number  that  went  insolvent  since  1885  is  approximately 
178.  The  capacity,  the  daily  production  of  the  largest  shoe  manufacturing 
industry  in  the  United  States  is  140,000,  in  Canada  9,000;  that  is  their  capacity 
production. 

[Mr.  S.  Roy  Weaver.] 
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Q.  To  make  that  comparison  fair,  you  have  to  tell  us  how  big  the  Ameri_^_ 
industry  is  as  compared  with  the  Canadian  industry.— A.  How  can  I  tell  you 
except  by  the  number  of  pairs  capacity?  , 

By  My.  Caldwell:  ■ 

Q.  Tell  us  the  largest  factory  in  the  United  States  and  the  largest  in  Canada,  _ 
and  we  can  then  get  the  production  per  capita.— A.  I  cannot  tell  you  the  number 
of  employees;  I  have  not  got  that.  —     - 

By  Mr.  Milne:  * 

J^.  9,000  pairs  is  the  largest  in  Canada?— A.  9,000  pairs  is  the  capacity  of 
the  largest  factory  in  Canada.  9,(J00  pairs  is  the  capacity  of  the  Ames-Holden- 
McCready  Company.  The  pres^ent  daily  production  of  the  largest  shoe  manu- 
facturing company  in  the  United  States  in  pairs  is  135,000,  in"  Canada  it  is 
3,750.  There  are  four  shoe  manufacturing  firms  in  the  United  States  which 
together  are  producing  400,000  pairs  of  shoes  daily,  or  from  33^  to  40  per  cent 
of  the  total  production.  Canada  has  not  such  immense  shoe  manufacturing 
concerns.  The  total  daily  capacity  in  pairs  in  the  United  States  is  1,750^J 
pairs  as  against  85,000  pairs  in  Canada.  The  actual  daily  production  in  i 
-m  the  United  States  is  1,200,000  pairs  as  against  65,000  pairs  in  Canada 
wanted  also  to  stress  the  fact  that  competition  between  the  Canadian  ma'bu- 
facturers  insures  the  lowest  possible  price  at  which  goods  can  be  produced  under 
present  economic  conditions  in  the  Dominion,  and  that  this  competition  affords 
dDsolute  protection  in  respect  of  price  to  the  Canadian  buyer  of  footwear. 

^         By  Mr.  Sales: 

Q.  Would  you  explain  how  it  is  that  with  all  the  improvements  in  machinery, 
in  the  days  when  one  man  sat  and  made  boots  by  hand — and  they  would  wear  a 
good  deal  longer  than  yours — they  did  not  cost  very  much  more.  Where  is  the 
advantage  of  all  this  machinery  and  mass  production?  Whom  does  it  go  to? — -^ 
A.  As  I  understand  you,  you  say  that  the  old  hand-made  shoes  lasted  longer 
than  the  shoes  made  to-day. 

Q.^Yes. — A.  You  must  remember  in  the  days  to  which  Mr.  Sales  refers, 
we  did  not  have  cement  sidewalks  and  cement  roadways. 

Q.  I  was  living  in  a  country  where  we  did  have  those  hard  pavements^  and 
sidewalks  and  macadamized  roads.  It  was  hard  wearing  and  I  had  a  pair  of 
boots  made  there  when  I  was  20  years  of  age. — A.  Were  they  not  much  heavier 
Ijoots  than  the  boots  made  to-day? 

I  Q.  No,  I  do  not  think  so.  I  know  they  were  a  really  good  pair  of  boots,  1 
ttas  proud  of  them.  — A.  Did  you  wear  them  every  day  the  way  the  average 
men  wears  shoes  to-day? 
I  Q.  I  wore  my  working  boots  every  day  and  my  Sunday  boots  on  Sunday  the 
same  as  I  do  now. — A.  The  Sunday  boots  lasted  a  long  time.  It  is  more  econom- 
ical for  a  person  to  have  two  pair  of  bqot^nd  to  wear  them  on  alternate  days; 
than  to  have  only  one  pair.  '^'^Blp 

Q.  I  want  to  know  where  all  thes^mprovements  in  machinery  and  all  this 
great  production  has  gone  to,  because  the  boots  were  cheaper  than  they  are  now. 
— ^A.  In  relation  to  the  price  of  labour — 

Q.  The  price  of  boots.  I  do  not  know  anything  about  the  price  of  labour 
or  anything  else.  The  price  of  boots,  which  I  use  as  a  consumer. — ^A,  The  dollar 
then  was  a  different  thing  from  the  dollar  now. 

Q.  There  is  a  little  difference  between  going  into  Mr.  Ritchie's  factory  at 
Quebec  and  see  him  turning  out  2,200  pairs  a  day,  and  a  man  laboriously  sewing^ 
by  hand —  mpi      tt  -■  i 

The  Chairman:  I  asked  Mr.  Stewart  to  fcimFto-mght,  and  we  want  to 


finish  with  this  witness.,  so  Mr.Sfc^ 


ITI 


l^ 


I 


P  by  the  early  morning  tr^in^ 

[Mr.  S.  Roy  Weaver.] 
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if  he  wants  to  get  home.    I  think  you  have  something  more  you  want  to  put 

jDefore  us,  Mr.  Weaver,  and  I  will  try  and  restrain  myself  from  asking  questions 

and  I  think  my  example  will  probably  be  followed  by  the  rest  of  the  Committee. 

The  Witness:  I  think  this  is  all  I  have  to  bring  up,  except  to  make  this 

^•"Hment,  that  during  the  war  the  Canadian  Government  bought  shoes  at  closer 

.s  than  almost  any  other  commodity  which  was  purchased.  , 

^  Pi    . 

By  Mr.  Sales:  ■ 

Q.  Brown  paper  shoes. — A.  Your  reference  to  paper  shoes — ^the  reference  that 
is  so  frequently  made  to  paper  insoles  is  misleading.    There  is  no  paper  used  m  ^ 
|Bhoes,  except  those  fibre  counters  and  fibre  toe  caps,  box  toes,  which  are  used  to"*  _ 
some  extent.    These  are  absolutely  water-proof  and  for  shoes  for  most  classed-* 
of  wear,  they  are  absolutely  most  satisfactory.    They  are  used  in  the  States  tl."^ 
|ame  as  in  Canada.    There  are  certain  advantages  in  them.    You  can  get  a  mucii 
better  appearance  in  the  shoe  very  often,  with  a  manufacturedj^Mfap  and  a 
manufactured  counter  than  you  can  with  the  leather  skived  down^^Bnne  point. 


By  Mr.  Caldwell: 

Q.  I  want  to  support  the"  witness  in  his  statement  that  tne  *^anaaian 
,„„H^rnment  bought  shoes  cheaper  than  anywhere  else  for  the  soldiers  in 
iFrance.  I  had  two  sons  in  France  and  they  wrote  me  to  send  them  some  shoes. 
The  shoes  issued  to  them  were  like  a  sieve. — A.  I  do  not  want  to  take  up 
unnecessary  time,  but  I  do  think  a  word  of  explanation  should  be  offered  here. 
The  conditions  in  England  and  the  conditions  in  France  were  totally  different 
from  the  diff'erence  in  the  South  African  war.  The  Canadian  army  shoe  was 
a  shoe  which  had  apparently  given  fair  satisfaction,  made  to  specifications. 
They  had  apparently  given  fair  satisfaction  in  the  South  African  war  and 
orders  were  placed  for  shoes  to  those  specifications.  The  Canadian  manufacturer!" 
made  shoes  to  the  specifications  that  were  given  to  them.  They  had  no  re- 
■  course.  When  these  specifications  were  changed,  heavier  shoes,  shoes  more 
suited  to  working  in  the  trenches  were  adopted.  The  Canadian  shoes  were 
equal  to  those  worn  by  any  soldiers  on  the  battle  field. 

Mr.  Caldwell:  I  would  like  you  to  tell  that  to  some  of  the  boys  who 
^ore  the  Canadian  army  shoes. 

'     The  Chairman:  Gentlemen,  do  not  let  us  get  into  a  discussion  of  it.    Go 
on  and  make  your  statement.  I^B, 

The  Witness:  That  is  all,  except  that  I  would  like  to  file  this  copy  of 
a  little  pamphlet  that  was  issued  about  a  year  ago,  showing  industrial  facts. 
This  is  one  of  a  series  showing  where  protection  is  needed.  There  is  one  statement 
here  I  would  like  to  refer  to  (reads) : —  , 

"Footwear  manufactured  in  the  United  States  is  similar  to  that 
made  in  Canada,  and  floor  stocks  and  surplus  goods  of  the  United  States 
factories  alone  would  more  than  provide  for  all  the  requirements  of  the 
Canadian  trade.  But  while  a  reduction  of  the  tariff  would  result  in  the 
Canadian  market  being  flooded  with  United  States  footwear,  whenever 
the  factories  of  that  country  required  an  outlet  for  their  surplus  produc- 
'  tion,  the  United  States  plants  would  consider  their  home  trade  first 

whenever  the  demand  exceeded  the  supply."  ^  ' 

_    I  will  file  this  copy  with  you  here.    Filed  as  Exhibit  No.  112,  not  printed. 

[Mr.  S.  Roy  Beaver.]  ,..,| 
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By  Mr.  Milne: 
^L  Q.  So  that  the  shoe  manufacturers  of  this  country  are  going  to  force  a 
jivmg  olit  of  the  country? — ^A.  The  shoes  manufacturers  are  not  in  a  position 
to  dictate  what  we  shall  do.  They  simply  present  their  case.  There  is  the 
employment  of  a  good  many  -^x^rkers  involved,  and  their  dependents.  There  ^ 
the  investment  of  a  good  deal  of  capital  involved.  The  manufacturers  have 
to  present  their  case  to  you  and  leave  the  matter  in  the  hands  of  the  country. 
That  is  all  they  can  do.  They  do  feel  that  they  provide  for  those  workers, 
provide  local  employment  which  provides  a  home  market  for  the  product  and 
*"r  their  Canadian  industries  which  pay  very  considerable  in  taxes,  and  they 
k  that  these  considerations  be  kept  in  mind  by  you  and  by  the  country. 
The  Chairman:  We  thank  you  very  much,  Mr.  Weaver,  for  your  very 
valuable  explanation.      .  ■  >   —         


By  Mr.  Sales: 
How  old  are  you 
The  witness  retired. 

ERICK  W.  Si. 


-A.  33 


,  called,. 


Bl)  the  Chairman: 

Q.  You  are  the  President  of  the  Cluett,  Peabody  Co.  of  Canada,  Limited? 
— A.  Vice-President  and  Managing  Director. 

Q.  Your  headquarters  are  where? — A.  Montreal. 
—    Q.  Your  factory  is  at  what  place? — A.  We  have  a  factory  at  i 
ebec,  and  .one  at  Kitchener,  Ontario. 

Q.  You  'make  the  Arrow  collar? — A.  Ye^ 

Q.  You  suggested  that  as  your  companj^  name  had  been  men 
the  evidence,  of  Mr.  Pedlow,  concerning  the  price  at  which  collars  were  sold, 
and  price  fixing,  you  ought  in  fairness  be  given  an  opportunity  to  place  your  side 
of  the  case  before  the  Committee? — A.  Quite  true. 

Q.  You  appear  for  that  purpose  to-night. — ^A.  Do  you  wish  me  to  state 
my  case  and  not  to  answer  questions?  ^ 

Q.  We  do  not  allow  anyone  to  come  here  who  does  not  answer  questions, 
but  we  tet  them  start  off  by  stating  their  case. — ^A.  V/ell,  I  happened  to  be  in 
the  west  when  I  read  the  statement  inade  by  Mr.  Pedlow,  a  very  old  and  valued 
jfrkud  of  mine  of  many  years'  standing.  I  arrived  home  only  on  Satiu'day,  I 
imlly  have  not  had  much  time  since  arriving.  I  have  been  in  my  office  yester- 
day and  to-day,  and  have  not  had  much  time  to  prepare  a  specific  case,  but 
1  would  like  to  outline  to  your  Committee  the  point  of  view  of  my  company  in 
ifcT|  matter  that  has  been  mentioned  by  Mr.''  Pedlow.  I  would  first  like  to 
say  thai  there  is  not  any  article  of  merchandise  that  is  manufactured  or  produced 
in  any  country  or  in  any  industry,  which  in  a  way  is  comparable  with  collars. 
There  is  not  any  manufacturing  concern,  I  am  "referring  now  to  the  American 
continent  perhaps  more  than  to'  any  factory  in  England,  who  manufacture  a 
collar  of  more  than  one  quality.  When  I  first  went  into  the  industry,  some 
thirty-five  years  ago,  there  were  several  different  qualities  made.  In  fact,, 
collars  were  made  of  four  different  qualities. 

Q.  What  company  was  that? — A.  Tooke  Brothers,  Limited,  with  which  com- 
panyil  was  connected  for  about  fifteen  years.  Through  the  matter  of  compe- 
tition and  to  a  certain  extent  the  matter  of  cost  of  production,  every  manufacturer 
has  Qome  down  to  manufacturing  one  qualite  of  collar j^nd  in  doing  so,  naturally 


illl 


ri 


[Mr.  F.  W.  Stewart.] 
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uo  produce  a  collar  at  a  price  which  will  be  of  better  value  than  if  he 

-„ ok  to  produce  two  or  three  or  four  different  qualities,  because  a  collar  is 

_p,n  article  which  has  really  got  to  be  produced  in  large  quantities  to  be  able 

'  to  be  sold  at  the  prices  at  which  they  are  being  sold,  and  to  be  produced  a.t  the 

cost  at  which  they  are  being  produced.      Now  so  far  as  these  manufacturers  are 

concerned,  the  statement  was  made,  if  I  am  not  incorrect,  that  there  were  only 

two  manufacturers  in  Canada  manufacturing  collars.      I  am  speaking  now  of 

rdered  collars,  generally  termed  by  the  consumer  "linen"  collars. 
Q.  Though  they  are  made  as  a  matter  of  fact,  of  cotton. — A.  Absolutely.    I 
do  not  think  there  have  been  100  dozen  collars  made  on  this  continent  in  the 
last  twenty  years  out  of  anything  but  cotton. 

Q.  You  said  the  statement  was  made  that  there  were  only  two  manufac- 
turers?— A.  As  far  as  the  United  States  is  concerned,  the  production  of  the 
laundered  collars  has  gotten  down  practically  down  to  two  companies  in  the  United 
States,  for  110,000,000  population.  Those  are  our  own  company  of  Troy,  N.Y., 
and  Cieo3-ge  T.  Ide  and  Company.  There  are  two  or  three  other  manufa# 
turers  who  are  manufacturing  collars,  but  their  production  is  so  limited  th™ 
you  lealiy  might  not  consider  them  as  laundered  collar  manufacturers,  so  that 
so  far  as  Canada  is  concerned,  with  two  manufacturers,  for  the  number  of 
population  we  have  here,  as  against  the  United  States,  you  can  realize  the 
l^ation  is  not  very  extreme  here.  ^ 

Q.  Are  there  only  two  here? — A.  I  mean  selling  them  to  the  retail  trade. 
There  are  three.  The  Converters  sell  entirely  to  the  wholesale  and  jobbing 
trade.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  so  far  as  the  laundered  collar  business  is  con- 
cerned, I  think  that  the  business  for  that  class  of  goods  in  this  country  is  largely 
taken  care  of  by  our  product. 

Q.  That  is  to  say,  most  of  those  who  wear  collars  in  Canada  to-day  wear 
^Cluett,  Peabody  collars? — A.  Laundered  collars.  We  have  at  present  about  5,000 
retail  merchants  who  are  stocking  and  selling  our  laundered  collars  in  Canada. 
I  would  like  to  say  at  the  beginning  that  it  has  always  been  the  pohcy  of  our 
company  to  keep  our  prices  down  as  low  as  possible,  and  from  the  very  first 
day  that  we  were  in  position  to  ship  collars  from  our  Canadian  factory — at 
that  time  having  only  one— to  merchants  in  this  country,  made  from  exactly  the 
same  materials  as  we  use  in  our  American  factories.  In  fact,  the  materialu 
are  brought  in  from  our  American  factories,  and  are  brought  in  to-day.  Our 
collars  were  shipped  under  those  conditions  at  that  time,  at  exactly  the  same 
price  to  the  merchants  in  Canada  as  they  were  charged  to  the  merchants  in 
the  United  States  from  our  American  factories,  and  were  sold  to  the  consumer 
at  exactly  the  same  price  in  both  countries.  l      * 

Q.  That  condition,  when  the  Canadian  public  were  paying  the  same  for  your 
collar  as  their  American  cousins,  obtained  when,  Mr.  Stewart?  That  began 
in  what  year?~A.  That  began  iit'the  year  1912  and  until  three  years  after  the 

P  broke  out.  ^ 

Q.  From  1912  until  1917?— A.  Yes. 

Q.  During  those  five  years  they  got  their  collars  at  the  same  price?— 
A.  Yes. 

_    Q.  How  many  large  concerns  were  there  at  that  time  manufacturing  collars? 
— Ji.  Three. 

""     Q.  That  is,  Williams,  Greene  &  Rome,  yourselves  and  Tooke  Brothers?— 
A.  Yes. 

^  Q.  And  then  what  happened?—^!  might  say  that  when  we  started  to 
mSnufacture  in  Canada  we  absorbed  the  &xij  on  the  materials,  which  we  were 
bringing  into  Canada  in  our  cost,^  notwithstanding  that  we  still  shinned  them 
out  at  the  same  price.  i 

[Mr.  F.  W.  Stewart.] 
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mv  collars  at  25  cents  a  piece? — A.  They  retail  at  25     J 

I 

"Q.  Would  you  "Wf  -ufevliat  the  kind  of  material  is  that  goes  into  one  of     __ 
those  collars — what  irttdrcryou?— A.  The  material  itself?        ■  "" 

Q.  Yes. — A.  I  cannot  tell  you  that  for  this  reason — approximately  I  could 
possibly — because  all  the  costs  are  made  up  in  Troy,  at  our  American  factory,     g 
and  the  goods  are  shipped  out- to  the  different  factories.    The  invoices,  so  far     ~ 
as  materials  are  concerned,  do  not  come  to  my  office  at  all.    I  am  not  inter -^ 
ested  in  them  a,t  all,  because  it  does  not  come  under  my  jurisdiction. 

Q.  You  are  general  manager? — A.  I  am  the  general  manager,  but  so  far     _ 
as  that  particular  part  of  the  business  is  concerned,  it  does  not  come  under 
my  jurisdiction.    I  have  nothing  to  do  with  worrying  about  prices  or  material 
as  they  land  at  the  factory,  but  I  would  say — should  I  speak  of  the  present    "^ 
priceg,  or  those  when  we  came  into  the  country? 

Q.  Present  prices. — A.  I  was  trying  to  find  that  out  to-day,  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  tried  to  find  it  out  at  my  office,  but  we  did  not  have  anything  there. 
I  can  give  the  American  price  to  3''ou  approximately. 

Q.  Yes. — A.  There  are  several  different  qualities  which  go  into  a  collar. 
There  is  what  they  call  the  outside  facing  of  the  collar,  which  is  a  very  fine 
material,  and  then  there  is  the  inner  lining,  which  is  not  so  good,  I  should  say 
offhand,  based  on  to-day's  market,  that  the  American  price  on  the  average 
would  run  from  about  26  cents  to  30  cents  a  yard. 
'  Q.  How  much  goes  into  a  collar? — A.  I  should  say  probably  about  two 
'ards  to  a  dozen,  and  some  of  them  will  probably  have  three  yards.  | 

__i      Q.  The  consumer  is  paying  $3  a  dozen. — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Now,  do  you  say  the  material  costs  roughly? — A.  I  should  say  25  to 
30  cents  on  the  average  per  yard. 

Q.  It  takes  how  many  yards  to  make  a  dozen  collars? — A.  Two  to  two  and 
f&  half  yards,  ai^cordinir  to  the  height  of  the  collars.  ■ 

Q.  That  is, '75  cents  for  the  material. — A.  That  is  the  American  price. 
Q.  What  is   the   duty   on  the  material?— A.  Twenty-five   per   cent,    18- 
cents.  '«**  * 

Q.  Now,  freight  and  so  on  T\'ould  amount  to  what?  A  cent? — A.  QbAl 
should  say  a  cent  a  yard  would  cover  it.  m^     _^ 

Q.  That  would  be  2^  cents.    That  is  96  cents  for  material  a  dozen.    That 
is  laid  down  in  Canada.    Now,  what  is  your  cost  of  production  per  dozen?  We 
have  not  'got  the  figures  for  the  cost  of  production. — A.  If  I  had  known  that 
I  j;ould  have  been  very  glad  to  give  it  to  you;  I  would  be  very  glad  to  give  I 
i^ou  any  figures  you  want.  -  :     ' 

Q,  We  understand — ^you  will  correct  m^f  I  am  wrong — that  you  can  buy     ' 
three  of  your  excellent  collars  for  60  c^^^Hbhe  United  States,  but  you  can 
only  buy  two  in  Canada. — ^A.  You  .can  iH|^fco  for  twenty-five  cente, 


1 


By  Mr.  Sales. 


)0  c^|[^Khe  United  Stati 
igan  OT^^fco  for  twenty-fi 


Q.  Your  collars? — A.  Yes,  of  the  same  quality. 

Q.  In  Canada  you  have  to  pay  25  cents  a  piece. — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Do  you  say  that  that  condition  is  fair  to  the  Canadian  industry? — A. 
Absolutely,  emphatically  so.  We  sell  these  collars  to  the  trade  at  $1.90  per 
dozen,  and  if  we  did  not  get  a  profit  at  $1.90  we  would  not  ask  |1.90.  The 
prfce  in  the  United  States  is  $1.60.  Jm     M  i  " 


By  the  Chmrman. 


Vi. 


Q.  We  have  been  going  into  the  costs  quite  carefully,  and  we  would  like  if 
you  had  been  able  to  show  u^|^t  is  fair  to  charge  a  man  50  cents  for  two 

^^^1  [Mr.    F.    W.    Stewart.] 
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,  oUars  when  he  can  get  three  in  the  United  S^^^^^e  same  price,  even  with    _ 
the  addition  of  duty,  packing  and  transportation  costs  of  about  21  cents  per 
dozen? — A.  If  you  are  a  merchant  in  business,  or  if  any  gentleman  here  is    « 

a  merchant,  if  the  statement  I  make  is  not  correct  I  will  be  glad  to  have  Mr.    _ 

Pedlow  say  that  I  am  not  correct.    If  you  are  a  merchant  and  are  paying  a  cer-    _^ 
tain  price  to  the  manufacturer,  you  have  to  secure  a  certain  price  for  that    __ 
i    article  to  pay  for  the  expenses  of  running  your  business,  and  at  the  same  time    ™ 
"  ^  leave  a  little  at  least  for  yourself.    My  business  for  the  past  25  or  30  years    " 
— ^^as  brought  me  into  contact  with  retail  merchants.    I  have  just  returned  from 
a  six  weeks'  trip  to  the  Coast.    My  entire  time  there  was  spent  discussing  busi- 
^^       ness  problems  with  retail  merchants.    You  may  not  agree  with  the  particular 
,    statement  I  am  going  to  make,  but  I  am  prepared  to  prove  it  by  any  retail 
merchant  in  Ottawa.    I  find  that  the  average  cost  of  doing  business  in  a  men's    _ 
furnishings  clothing  store  in  the  average  town  or  city  is  from  28  to  32  per  cent 
of  the  sales.  '  .--af     '^ 

Q.  I  do  not  want  to  interrupt  you  discourteously,  but  we  are  not  bothering 
—Fith  the  retailer  just  at  present. — A.  I  am  answering  your  question,  Mr.  Chair-""^ 
mgin.    You  asked  me  why  you  were  paying  25  centSj,  and  I  am  trying  to  explain    ™ 
[    why  that  25  cents  is  charged.  "^  ^     '^-  '  JP^^H 

-1-       Q.  You  are  going  to  put  it  on  the  retailer? — ^A.  I  am  gomg  to  explam^C 
You  asked  me  why  you  were  paying  25  cents  to  the  retail  merchant,  and  I  am 
_going  to  explain  to  the  best  of  my  ability  why  that  price  of  25  cents  is  there. 
Take  $1.90  per  dozen  plus  a  sales  tax  of  4^  per  cent,  you  will  find  that  that    __ 
comes  to  ^1.9S^we  might  make  it  $2.00  for  easy  figuring.  "" 

^__  Q.  No,  make  it  right. — ^A.  You  will  find  that  the  cost  of  a  dozen  collars 

to  the  retail  merchant  at  $1.90  plus  the  sales  tax  of  8^  cents  comes  to  $1.98^, 
and  I  figure  on  3  per  cent  for  transportation  charges,  which  I  do  not  think  is 
extravagant  for  landing  a  dozen  collars  the  distance  the  average  merchant  is 
from  our  sales  rooms.  We  have  for  the  -convenience  of  the  merchants  of  Canada 
^i^^-«ales  rooms  in  Montreal,  Toronto.  Winnipeg  and  Vancpuver,  and  the  price  to 
all  merchants  from  coast  to  coast  is  the  same  out  of  all  those  warerooms.  We 
do  thaf*to  land  the  collars  as  cheaply  as  possible  at  the  stores  of  the  merchants 
1     and  give  them  the  service  they  require,  because  it  is  a  from  day  to  day  business;^^ 

L    '         By  Mr.  Caldwell:  ^  1  J 

Bo.  What  is  the  total  price? — A.  $2.04|.  Let  us  presume  that  the  average 
PKof  doing  business  is  30  per  cent  of  the  sales  in  any  of  these  small  towns, 
that  gives  the_  merchant  a  cost  we  will  say  of  $2.04|,  less  than  fifty  cents  of  an 
advance  on  his  invoice  price,  which  would  be  about  32^  per  cent  gross  profit 
on  the  amount  of  the  selling  price.  If  it  costs  him  30  per  cent  to  do  business, 
he  has  2^  per  cent  as  a  net  profit  to  himself  from  the  sale  of  collars  over  the 
counter  at  25  cents  each.    You  will  see  that  that  is  considerably  less  than  one 

cent  per  collar  of  a  net  profit  to  the  retail  merchant.    I  contend  that  my  figures 

^are  correct,  that  the  costs  of  doing  business  amount  to  30  per  cent,  and  the 
■"merchant  gets  not  more  than  32^  per  cent  after  landing  the  collars  in  his  store. 
I  contend  that  that  is  not  an  excessive  profit  for  the  retail  merchant.  Even 
that  is  on  the  basis  of  selling  every  collar  at  the  full  price,  which  he  does  not 
do.  I  think  Mr.  Pedlow  will  agree  with  me  when  I  say  that  there  are  a  lot  of 
unsold  collars  which  are  laid  aside,  because  nobody  wants  to  buy  collars  with 
finger  marks  on  them.  I  am  sure  he  has  old-fashioned _collars_which  he  cannot 
!ll>  Maybe  he  can  give  them  away  if  he  wants  to.  j 

By  Mr.  Sales:  ^ 

Q.  You  get  a  total  of  $2.04f  ?— A.  Yes. 
Q.  To  the  retailer?— A.  Yes. 

[Mr.  F.  W.  Stewart.] 
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Q.  Then  30  per  cent  as  the  cost  of  doing  business? — ^A.  That_is  on  the 
sale  price,  the  cost  of  doing  business. 

By  Mr.  Caldwell:  :[ 

k      Q.  That  is  on  his  investment? — A.  It  "Hoes"  not  matter  what  he  has  in- 
fested, it  costs  him  ninety  cents  to  sell  that  dozen  collars.    I  will  give  you  my: 
experience,  and  it  is  that  that  is  where  90  per  cent  of  the  retail  merchants  in 
this  country  are  wrong.    They  figure  their  percentage  on  sales  and  their  profits 
on  tlie  invoice  prices. 

By  Mr.J.ales: 

Q.  These  collars  net  them  30  per  cent  profit? — ^A.  I  am  not  calling  it 
profit.*    --■  '^ 

'^jWell,  the  costs  of  doing  business? — ^A.  30  per  cent  to  sell  that  dozen 


Q.  Is  the  salary  of  the  merchant  included  in  that? — A.  Absolutely.  If  he 
does  not  do  so  he  is  not  carrying  on  business  on  a  proper  basis,  in  my  opinion. 

Q.  Then  we  have  5^  left. — A.  He  gets  32^^per  cent  gross  profit  out  of  it, 
on  the  sale  price. 

Q.  We  have  $2.04f  and  90  cents?— A.  Yes. 

Q.  That  means  30  per  cent  of  the  cost  of  doing  business;  that  gives  him 
$2.94J? — ^A.  Have  you  the  sales  tax  in  there?        MP' 

fc     Q.  Yes. — A.  All  right.     We  will  give  it  at  ^^&l  That  is  less  than  one 
cent  apiece  on  the  collar^  '■^  I    fl^|P 

i      Q.  He  has  5^  cents  left  over? — A.  That  is  net  profit  after  selling  a  dozen 
collars  at  25  cents  apiece. 

Q.  Over  and  above  his  salary? — A.  Yes.  ^    ^ 

Q.  On  hi?  turnover? — A.  Yes. 

By  the  Chairman:    .        g 

Q.  What  salary  do  you  -allo-^CHBSff  retailers? — A.  It  depends  upon  the  . 
size  of  the  business.  Of  course  I  think  the  man  Math  a  small  business  would 
not  draw  as  much  as  the  man  with  a  large  business.  A  small  lawyer  would  not 
charge  as  large  a  fee  in  a  case  as  a  big  lawyer. 

r^.  Before  we  get  to  the  wholesaler,  do  you  mind  if  we  take  you  back  to 
the  manufacturer? — ^A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  First  of  all,  what  is  the  relationship  between  the  two  companies,  the 
Cluett-Peabody  Company  of  Canada,  Limited,  and  Cluett-Peabody  &  Com- 
pany Incorporated? — ^A.  We  are  a  subsidiary  of  the  parent  company. 

Q.  Is  the  stock  largely  owned  by  the  parent  company? — A.  It  is  owned 
by  the  parent  company  almost 'completely.  4 

Q.  When  your  parent  company  sells  to-day  to  the  trade,  what  does  it 
charge  per  dozen? — ^A.  In  the  United  States? 

Q.  Yes.— A.  $1.60.  '    ■■'      ' 

Q.  That  is  thirty  cents  a  dozen  less  than  you  sell  for  to  the  Canadian 
trade?— A.  Yes. 

Q.  Your  per  dozen  costs  are  in  round  figures  21  cents  for  duty  and  for 
freight  or  transportation? — ^A.  Around  that.    I'would  say  that  that  is  correct. 

Q.  Is  there  a  sales  tax  you  have  to  pay  to  the  Government  on  the  importa- 
tion?— A.  We  pay  a  sales  tax  on  the  importation  of  3|  per  cent. 

Q.  What  does  that  bring  the  cost  of  material  for  a  dozen  collars  to? — A. 
It  would  make  a  slight  change  in  the  figures  you  already  have,  but  not  a  great 
deal,  perhaps  a  couple  of  cents. 

Q.  It  would  bring  it  up  to  about  $1  for  your  material  laid  down? — A.  I 
don't  think  it  would  be  more  than  that.    It  might  be  slightly  less  than  that. 
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Q.  But  that  is  close  enough? — A.  Yes. 
_Q.  There  is  the  $1.90  you  charge  to  the  Canadian  retailer? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Can  you  tell  me  how  the  difference  between  $1  the  GoaL-of  material 
and  the  $1.90  your  selling  price  is  made  up? — A.  We  have  to  bi 
and  we  have  to  pay  somebody  for  making  them  up.  +  ', —  — 

Q.  What  does  that  cost  you  per  dozen? — ^A.  I  could  not  tell  you.  ■  I  would 
be  very  much  better  satisfied  if  I  could  send  you  a  cost  card  from  our  office, -" 
which  will  show  you  what  they  cost  exactly.    It  was  only  last  night  I  knew  I^^ 
was  coming  here.    If  I  had  known  you  really  wanted  any  of  these  details,  I 
could  not  Have  gotten  them  ready  to  bring_  to-night,  because  I  did  not  ha^ 
time  to  get  them 'from  the  factory.    You  have  $1  in  round  figures  for  the  mater- 
ial.   We  have  to  make  the  collars  and  pay  the  wages  of  the^^girls  who  make 
them.    We  have  to  make  them,  launder  them,  box  them  up,  run  our  factory^ 
and'  when  we  get  them  out  of  the  factory  we  have  to  run  our  business,  and 
what'  is  left  we  have  in  the  "jvay  of  a  small  profit.    With  tlmt  90  pents  _believe 
me  there  is  not  much  left  when  we  come  to  that.  il 

Q.  No,  not  if  it  costs  you  to  do  business  anything  lUflH^  say  it  costs 
the  retailer. — A.  I  do  not  say  it  costs  us  30  per  cent  to  do  pai[TOss. 

'  Q.  Can  you  tell  us  whether  the  girls  working  in  the  factory  at  St.  John| 
or  Kitchener  are  paid  less  than  they  are  in  Troy? — ^A.  They  are  just  about  on 
-  a  parity.    If  there  is  a  difference  it  is  hardly  perceptible. 

^Q.  Most  of  the  work  is  done  by  machinery? — A.  Yes,  most  of  the  work 
is  done  by  machinery. 

Q.  Do  you  pay  more  in  Kitchener  than  you  pay  in  St.  John^ .  .^.  ^  ....^.. 
in  some  operations  in  Kitchener  we  pay  a  little  more,  and  in  some  a  little  less. 
On  piece  work  it  works  out  at  about  the  same. 

Q.  When  did  you  take  over  Williams  Green  &  Company? — ^A.  We  pur- 
chased that  business  I  think  it  will  be  two  years  ago  in  July. 
^  ""^  Q.  Did  the  price  go  up  before  or  after  you  made  that  purchase? — ^A.  What 
.-^? 

JwQ.  The  price  of  collars? — A.  I  could  not  tell  you  from  memory.  All  I  can 
teff  you  is  that  the  purchase  of  the  business  had  nothing  to  do  with  the  price 
of  the  collars. 

Q.  What  was  the  reason  for  buying? — ^A.  They  wanted  to  sell. 

Q.  You  wanted  to  buy? — A.  No,  not  particularly, 

Q.  You  bought  out  of  pure  philanthropy? — A.  No,  sir.  That  question  I 
think  would  have  to  be  answered  by  our  President.  The  whole  proposition 
was  put  through  while  I  was  on  the  Western  Coast.  Mr.  Williams  died  a 
short  time  ago,  I  presume  the  time  had  come  when  he  thought  he  would 
like  to  retire.  He  asked  us  to  buy  out  the  business.  Our  Company;-  I  under- 
stand considered  it  and  came  to  an  agreement  upon  what  basis  the  busine^ 
would  be  purchased,  and  they  purchased  the  business  to  run  it  as  part  of  theif 
o'um  business. 

Q.  You  say  that  in  the  United  States  the  people  can  buv  three  of  your 
collars  for_  50  cents,  and  sometimes  two  for  25  cents?— A.  'tes.  You  could 
bil^them  in  Renfrew  at  three  for  50  cents  not  so  long  ago. 

Q.  Did  you  stopthe  supply? — A.  Absolutely. 

Q.  Tell  me  why  it  is  all  right  for  your  American  Company  to  sell  on  sucji 
'  terms  that  the  American  people  can  get  collars  for  as  little  as  two  for  25  cents, 
while  in  Canada  the  people  have  to  pay  25  cents  apiece  for  the  same  article? — 
A.  In  the  United  States  there  is  only  one  price  for  a  collar.  Every  manu- 
facturer pays  practically  the  same  price.  The  material  cost  of  manufacture 
is  practically  the  same,  the  profit  on  doing  business  is  practically  the  same, 
and  in   a  Company   like  ours,  where  they   have   an   enormous   output  they 

IMr.  P.  W.  Ste^ 
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practically  set  the  price.    The  manufacturer  who  does  not  produce  as 
cannot  sell  any  lower  than  we  can.  i 

Q.  You  set  the  price  for  the  retailer,  but  you  do  not  undertake  uu  seu 
the  price  for  the  consumer  in  the  United  States? — A.  As  far  as  that  is  con- 
cerned, our  Company  sets  prices  in  the  United  States  no  matter  what  th|| 
are  sold  for.  There  is  no  other  article  you  can  mention  or  think  of  where 
there  is  only  one  quality  made  or  only  one  price  for  that  particular  article 
in  a  retail  store. 

Q.  Does  that  apply  in  the  United  States? — A.  Absolutely.  What  is  the 
result?  The  consumer  knows  what  the  retail  price  is,  and  any  merchant  'v^ho 
_will  undertake  to  sell  under  the  regular  price  is  doing  it  for  the  purpose  of 
inveigling  people  into  his  store,  or  for  advertising  purposes.  Mr.  Pedlow  in 
Renfrew  or  any  other  merchant  who  would  undertake  to  use  our  merchandise 
for  advertising  purposes  tojDring  customers  into  his  store — 

The  Chairman:  A  vote  is  being  taken  in  the  House  and  we  will  have 
to  adjourn.    Will  you  wait  until  the  vote  is  taken? 

Witness:  I  am  at  your  service  for  the  remainder  of  the  night. 

The  Chairman:  All  right,  we  will  adjourn  for  a  little  while. 

The  Committee  took  recess  at  11.05  p.m.,  and  resumed  at  11.25  p.m. 

The  Chairman:  Gentlemen,  we  will  return  to  our  examination  of  this 
gentleman.    It  is  getting  late;  ha^^e  we  any  more  questions  we  want  to  ask? 

By  Mr.  Gardiner: 

^ ,  Yes,  I  would  like  to  ask  a  questioi^^^Kderstand  from  the  evidence 
witness  that  in  the  United  States  retSH^^ll  their  collars  at  any  price 
they  may  feel  they  care  to  charge;  is  that  so? — A.  That  is  the  condition,^! 
understand.  ^ 

Q.  In  Canada,,  I  understand  you  set  the  price  for  the  retailers.  If  that  is 
the  case,  why  the  difference  between  one  country  and  the  other? — ^A.  Because 
I  do  not  think  our  Company  has  the  guts  to  see  that  the  collars  are  sold  at  a 
price  really  profitable  to  the  retail  merchant^  As  I  was  explaining,  the  collars 
are  used  for  attracting  people  into  stor^P  dpd  for  advertising  purposes, 
because  there  is  not  any  other  article  which  they  can  advertise  under  the 
regular  price,  which  is  more  profitable  to  a  man  than  selling  collars  at  a 
pffce  which  is  less  than  will  show  a  profit. 

By  Mr.  Sales: 

Q.  Would  that  not  be  better  for  you,  you  could  sell  more  collars? — 
A.  Mr.  Pedlow  could  run  collars  of  any  certain  brand  out  of  Renfrew  in 
three  weeks,  if  he  did  that.  We  get  our  price  for  the  collar,  and  we  are  only 
trying  to  be  fair  to  the  retail  merchant. 

Q.  Explain  that,  how  he  could  run  them  out. — A.  If  you  are  a  retail 
merchant  competing  with  Mr.  Pedlow  in  Renfrew,  and  you  are  buying  mer- 
chandise from  me  that  you  know  you  are  going  to  sell  to-morrow  at  "a  loss, 
you  are  certainly  not  going  to  buy  my  merchandise,  you  are  going  to  bi^ 
something  which  will  show  a  profit  to  you.  " 

Q.  I  cannot  buy  anybody  else's  collars  cheaper  than  yours. — A.  Certainly 
you  na^'  You  can  buy  them  from  Tooke  Brothers ;  I  have  nothing  to  do  witH 
them^W  ■— ■ 

By  Mr.  Gardiner: 

JL      ■ 

Q.  Is  it  not  a  fact  that  your 
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Q.  But  practically,  to  til  intents  and  purposes,  they  are  about  the  same 
value?— A.  Yes. 

Q.  And  would  it  make  any  dijfference  to  your  sales  if,  say,  one  or  two  merch- 
ants in"a  city  were  to  sell  your  collars  a  little  cheaper? — A.  Absolutely.  That 
is  my  experience  of  twenty  or  twenty-five  years,  and  knowing  what  happens 

if  anything  of  that  kind  is  done.  ^ 

_  Q.  How  can  you  make  that  statement  authentically,  because  of  the  fait 

that  collars  are  practically  the  same  value  and  the  same  price? — A.  Yes.      t   ■ 

Q.  The  same  cost? — A.  Yes.  P 

—  -J^  Would  it  affect  you  in  any  way  if  I  were  to  change  over  from  your  collar 
Tooke  collar,  because  Mr.  Pedlow  was  selling  his  at  a  little  lower  price? — A. 
Absolutely.  There  is  not  any  merchant  that  I  know  of  who  wants  to  sell  his 
merchandise  at  a  loss.  j  tm 

By  Mr.  Caldwell:  , 

"  ,  Does  your  firm  in  the  United  States  keep  on  supplying  the  men  who  sell 
;  a  quarter? — A.  Yes,  but  I  think  that  condition  is  going  to  be  changed. 
They  do  not  in  Canada? — A.  No,  the  retail  merchant  in  the  United    ^^^ 
luaotss  to-day  would  be  glad  if  that  condition  existed  there;  that  would  be  fair     ^ — 
'to  the  consumer  and  fair  to  the  retail  merchant.     I  think,  when  a  merchant 
buys  any  merchandise  it  is  only  fair  to  him  that  he  can  feel  that  when  he         _ 
lljls  it,  he  is  going  to  sell  it  at  a  profit,  and  if  he  sells  it  at  one  cent  less  than 
twenty-five  cents,  he  is  going  to  make  a  loss.  _  i 

*    Q.  Do  I  understand  you  to  say  that  you  think  it  will  be  changed  in  the 
United  States?— A.  Yes,  sir.  If  ■~ 

_  Q.  There  is  a  movement  on  foot  for  the  company  to  set  the  prices? — A. 

They  do  not  set  the  prices,  but  they  are  advertising  the  price  of  twenty  cents 
BH^B^^^^  there  was  quite  a  cut  in  the  last  two  or  three  years  in  the  price  of  collars. 
^mde  was  not  very  good — it  is  good  now,  but  all  over  the  United  States  trade 
pp  very  very  quiet  in  all  the  men's  stores,  the  same  as  it  has  been  here,  and    _^^ 
the  merchants  would  cut  the  prices  on  collars  to  bring  the  people  into  their    "^^ 
— '  stores.  ■^,- 

Q.  Have  the  sales  of  your  company  in  the  United  States  fallen  off'  „.  ^ 
materially? — A.  No,  they  sell  their  merchandise  there,  if  they  can  get  thetr        ^ 
price,  as  we  would  here,  but  at  the  same  time  the  laundered  collar  busineM    ~^~ 
has  been  largely  affected  on  account  of  this  price  cutting,  and  the  result  has  been  - 
that  there  is  an  enormous  demand  for  soft  collar 

By  the  Chairman: 

I  Q.  Do  you  think  that  the  price  cutting  of  laundered  collars  has  anything 
to  "do  with  the  diminution  in  the  use  of  laundered  collars? — A.  Absolutelw  T  ' 
know  it  to  be  a  fact. 

'     By  Mr.  Caldwell: 

Q.  Is  this  not  a  fact,  that  the  retail  merchant  orders  what  his  customers 
demand? — ^A.  He  buys  our  collar  because  he  realizes  it  is  the  best  collar  for  the 
money.  i 

Q.  You  do  not  mean  to  tell  me  that  the  people  of  the  United  States  have 
quit  buying  laundered  collars? — A.  Yes,  I  do. 

Q.  Because  they  are  wearing  soft  collars? — A.  No,  because  it  does  not  pay 
the  merchant  to  sell  them  over  the  counter,  and  he  does  not  want  to  take  any 
money  which  does  not  bring  him  in  a  profit. 

Q.  Can  he  sell  a  laundered  collar  to  a  man  who  does  not  want  it? A.  No,_a^^ 

sir,  the  retail  merchants  of  the  United  States  to-day  do  not  try  to  sell  iaunderecf**^^ 

[Mr.  F.  W.  Stewart.] 
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collars.  If  a  person  went  in  and  said  he  wanted  a  laundered  collar,  he  cotijL^  , 
get  it,  but  at  the  same  time  he  promotes  the  sale  of  soft  collars  with  the  result 
that  the  production  of  our  factories  in  the  United  States  to-day  is  beginning  to 
run  largely  to  soft  collars. 

By  tp,e  Chairman: 
Q.  Is  that  not  due  rather  to  ^IKBKBgt  in  style? — A.  Not  necessarily,  the 
,il  merchant  does  not  want  to  sell  laundered  collars  JDecause  he  is  selling^^^^ 
Jiem  at  a  loss  in  the  United  States,  and  that  is  one  of  the  problems  we  have  hao^^^ 
to  contend  with  in  the  United  States,  and  for  that  reason,  if  you  have  noticed 
our  advertisements  in  the  United  States,  we  are  advertising  for  the  first  time  a 
retail  selling  price  in  their  street  cars,  newspaper  copy,  and  M^^^  trying  to 
establish  the  20  cent  price  for  the  laundered  collar,  so  the  wKfl  merchants,  ' 
will  make  a  profit.      '  -^^  _ 

'     "^      By  Mr.  w¥t7nj.-  \     , _ 

Q.  Is  it  not  a  fact  that  soft  collars  are  becoming  more  popular  in  thi 
country  where  the  prices  are  fixed? — A.  There  are  more  soft  collars  being  worn 
to-day.  Qur  laundered  collar  business  is  keeping  up,  to  a  greater  extent  in 
proportion,  than  the  United  States  factory. 

Q.  It  is  because  Mr.  Pedlow  has  cut  the  price? — A.  I  want  to  say  that  Mr. 
Pedlow  is  the  only  one  of  the  merchants  we  have  in  this  country  who  has 

undertaken  to  sell  collars  at  invoice  price.    I  do  not  think  Mr.  Pedlow  has  ver 

much  merchandise  in  his  store  selling  on  that  basis,  or  he  could  not  stay  i^   ^  ^ 
business.  |n 

By  Mr.  Gardiner: 

Q.  You  made  the  admission  that  you  sometimes  sell  under  the  cost  of 
production? — A.  No,  if  there  is  an  "oversupply  of  collars,  and  if  at  the  end  of 
the  year  there  are  some  left,  we  have  to  get  rid  of  them,  and  take  a  reduced 
price. 

Q.  If  you  ,are  in  a  position  to  sell  under  the  cost  of  production,  do  you  not 

think  the  merchant  who  paid  you  his  money  for  your  collars  should  be  privileged   

to  the  same  extent,  to  sell  them  for  the  cost  of  production? — ^A.  No,  I  do  not, 
for  this  reason.  I  say  that  emphatically.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  we  do  not  fix 
the  price,  and  we  cannot  dictate  to  a  man  what  he  can  sell  his  collars  for,  but  _^^ 
we  ask  him  to"*do  so. 
P  Q.  When  Mr.  Pedlow  sent  in  a  repeat  order  for  collars  that  he  had  jseen 
selling  on  a  lower  basis — A.  We  told  him  we  preferred  him  to  handle  another 
^rand  of  collars.  ^ 

"'  Q.  Why? — A.  We  did  not  want  to  sell  him  any  more  collars  for  him  to  sell 
the  invoice  price,  because  it  was  not  fair  to  the  merchants  in  his  town.    I 
e  to  feel  that  the  merchants  are  at  least  going  to  make  a  small  net  profit 
,  on  what  they  sell,  and  that  price  is  fair  to  the  consumer,  and  fair  to  the 
merchant,  and  I  do  not  see  why  we  should  be  unfair  to  the  merchants.  ; 

Q.  Do  you  think  you  are  justified  in  that  position? — A.  Absolutely.  ', 

Q.  Is  this  Dominion  of  ours  not  supposed  to  be  a  free  country?    They  go 
to  Europe  and  tell  the  peasants  to  come  to  Canada,  that  this  is  a  free  country,  ^^ 
and  yet  you  say  a  man  cannot  sell  the  stuff  he  buys,  at  his  own  price? — ^A.  I 
say  that  he  should  not  do  anything  of  that  sort  that  will  harm  other  merchants. 

Q.  Then  you  are  getting  the  same  autocratic  system  they  have  in  Europe?    i 
— ^A.  No,  that  is  a  fair  price  to  the  consumer  and  the  retailer. 

Q.  How  do  you  know? — ^A.  Because  when  that  merchant  sells  that  maf 
chandise  at  less  than  1  cent  of  a  profit,  he  is  losing  money,  and  I  think  a  prom 
of  1  cent  is  fair  to  the  consumer  and  fair  to  the  merchant. 
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■Q.  Do  you  know  just  exactly  what  the  net  profit  is? — A.  I  have  already^ 
stated  so.  '  '^^^^ 

Q.  That  is  your  idea,  but  you  do  not  know  anything  about  it? — ^A.  I  do 
not«know  that  I  do  not  know  anything  about  it.  I  have  been  twenty-five  to 
thirty  years  in  the  business.  ' 

Q.  That  is  all  right,  other  people  know  something  about  it  too?-"*"  '^^ — 
possibly.  . 

Q.  Here  is  the  position.  On  these  collars  for  instance,  you  say  it  costs  them 
30  per  cent  to  do  business? — ^A.  Yes. 

Q.  I  want  to  say  it  does  not  cost  anything  of  the  sort. — A.rl  bea  to  differ 
with  you,  that  is  all.  ■    ■ 

Q.  If  it  does  cost  that,  they  do  not  know  anything  about  their  hu 
— ^A.  I  will  bring  in  (en  or  fifteen  or  twenty  merchants  from  this  city,  who  mK 
tell  you  the  same  thing.     I  am  only  saying  what  it  costs,  I  am  not  saying 
whether  they  know  their  business  or  not. 

Q.  If  you  make  that  admission  it  is  a  different  proposition,  but  I  may  say 
it  does  not  cost  anything  like  30  per  cent,  for  this  reason.  Collars  are  a  thing  '^ 
that  do  not  very  easily  go  out  of  style,  there  is  no  loss  as  far  as  style  is  con- 
cerned with  regard  to  theiii,  consequently  the  margin  of  profit  should  be  relatively 
smaller  than  on  the  class  of  goods  where  style  counts. — A.  Let  me  ask  you 
something.  You  are  a  merchant  and  in  business,  and  you  do  |50,000  worth  of 
business.  In  doing  that  $50,000  worth  of  business,  it  costs  you~ '£15,000,  and 
that  includes  your  collar  sales?  9  # 

Q.  Yes? — A.  At  the  end  of  the  year  you  find  that  it  cost  you  $15,000  to 
do  business.  The  average  marking  up  of  a  retail  merchant  is  50  per  cent.  I 
will'  go  further  than  that  and  say  that  in  some  stores  it  goes  up  60  per  cent.  J 
am  taking  it  generally,  and  I  am  saying  that  the  average  cost  to-day  of  doing  _ 
business  necessitates  the  marking  up  of  goods  purchased  by  the  average  retail 
''store  on  men's  furnishings  of  at  least  50  per  cent,  and  in  some  cases,  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  find  that  merchants  have  got  to  mark  up  60  per  cent.  That 
p50,000  includes  your  collar  sales—  ^  |^ 

Q.  Yes? — A.  And  it  costs  30  per  cent  of  that  $50,000  to  sell  that  merchan- 
dise, it  has  cost  30  per  cent  on  the  collars  the  same  as  on  anything  else.  ^ 

Q.  No,  I  do  not  think  so.  i  it^ 

By  the  Chairman:  ™ 

^Q.  Mr.  Stewart,  let  me  just  interject  here.      How  many  years  of  your  long 
busmess  experience  have  you  spent  in  the  retail  business? — ^A.  I  have  not  spenf""" 
any  time  in  the  retail  business,  but  I  have  spent  a  great  deal  of  my  time  in   "^ 
retail  stores  talking  over  business  problems  and  conditions  with  the  retail  mer- 
chants.     I  guess,  within  the  last  six  weeks,  I  have  talked  to  around  150  mer-   

chants  in  all  the  important  places  from  Port  Arthur  to  Victoria,  and  have 
talked  practically  to  every  merchant  in  every  town  in  those  six  weeks,  and 
these  are  the  problems  I  have  talked  about,  I  asked  what  his  expenses  were,  and 
he  showed  me  his  books,  and  I  found  that  in  justice  to  the  retail  merchant,  and 
when  I  say  this,  I  say  it  having  Mr.  Pedlow  right  here,  I  believe  the  retail  mer-     " 
chant  is  entitled  to  get  at  least  a  small  return  on  the' goods  which  he  sells     M 
over  the  counter,  and  you  can  figure  it  any  way  you  like,  but  when  you  sell  an     ■ 
article  and  that  article  is  included  in  your  volume  of  sales  for  the  year,  and  it 

has  cost  so  much  for  the  expenses  during  the  year,  say  $15,000  on  $50,000  worth   

of  business,  it  costs  you  30  _per  cent  to  sell  these  collars  the  same  as  a  suit 
of  clothes.'^  "^ 

[Mr.  F.  W.  Stewart.] 
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By  Mr.  Gardiner: 

Q,  No.    Did  you  ever  hear  the  term  used  in  the  business  at  all,  what  Wk 

ill  "bread   and   butter"   stuff? — ^A.  Yes,   and  I  have   gone  into  that  many 

times.  '  V 

Q.  You  understand  the  meaning  of  it? — A.  I  understand  they  figure  they  can  ■ 
sell  the  staple  articles  for  less  than  other  articles,  but  they  have  to  put  the  price 
up  on  something  else  to  make  good  the  cost  of  doing  business. 

Q.  Here  is  the  point.  Take  the  staple  articles  that  practically  sell  them- 
selves, and  the  cost  of  selling  these  articles  is  relatively  much  lower  than  the 
cost  of  other  things. — ^A.  And  your  expenses  are  all  going  on  at  the  same 
time. 

Q.  Not  at  as  fast  a  rate.— A.  Your  expenses  are  there,  and  your  sales  are 
there_,  that- is  what  it  is  costing  you,  and  that  is  what  I  find  it  is  costing  these 
merciiants.  I  have  looked  into  the  question  of  whether  there  is  anything  that 
can  be  done  whereby  they  can  reduce  the  cost  of  doing  business,  and  unfortu- 
nately it  is  going  up  all  the  time,  with  the  high  rent,  high  wages,  and  all  expenses 
and  lower  sales.  "^ 

By  the  Chairman: 

Q.  And  then,  of  course,  Mr.  Stewart,  if  you  refuse  to  sell  to  people  who 
want  to  reduce  the  prices  you  rather  encourage  them  to  maintain  the  same  high 
ratio? — A.  No,  sir,  I  do  not.    I  do  not  agf^e  with  you,  sir. 

Q.  That  may  not  be  your  intention,  but  I  think  it  is  the  fact. — A.  No,  as  a 
merchant  knowing  something  about  it  I  could  not  agree  with  you  on  that 
at  all. 

Q.  I  do  not  know  whether  we  can  get  very  much  further — . — ^A.  There  are 
some  other  matters  I  would  like  to  bring  up  if  you  do  not  mind,  because  there 
were  some  statements  made  that  I  would  like  to  go  into,  and  one  statement 
"was  brought  up  by  Mr.  Pedlow,  when  he  said  that  there  was  a  combine  in  the 
collar  bU&inejyBfc.  he  produced,  I  understand,  notices  from  different  collar 
manufacturers  at  different  times  to  show  that  the  price  on  "collars  changed  at 
the  same  time,  and  therefore  there  must  be  a  combine. 

Q.  Was  it  a  pure  coincidence? — A.  Let  me  get  through,  please.  You  referred 
to  the  Williams,  Greene  &  Rome  Company  a  few  minutes  ago.  Before  there 
was  any  negotiation  between  the  two  companies,  and  at  a  time  when  collars  were 
selling  at  $1.60  per  dozen,  Mr.  Hodgins,  S.  F.  Hodgins,  who  was  the  Vice-Presi- 
dent of  that  company  and  production  director,  and  who  holds  that  position 
with  our  company  to-day,  came  to  me  in  Montreal  and  put  the  proposition 
to  me  of  the  necessity  of  advancing  the  price  of  collars.  I  said  the  price  then 
|/as  $1 .  60.    That  was  in  November  of  the  year. 

Q.  What  year? — A.  I  presume  that  would  be  somewhere  around,  perhaps, 
1918,  I  could  not  say  just  exactly  what  year.  I  might  say  that  it  was  three 
years  after  the  war  started  before  the  price  changed,  and  then  it  only  changed 
10  c^nts,  a  dozen,  then  it  went  up  gradually  to  $1.60  at  this  particular  time. 
Mr.  Hodgins  put  this  proposition  to  me  to  have  the  price  of  collars  changed. 
You  Vidll  readily  realize  a  concern  like  Williams,  Greene  &  Rome  could  not 
advance  the  price  of  collars  as  long  as  our  price  was  down,  because,  as  I  say, 
there  is  only  one  price  of  collars,  and  if  they  put  the  price  up  we  would  practi- 
cally get  most  of  their  business. 

Q.  Collars  were  then  selling  to  the  consumer  at — ? — ^A.  Three  for  50  cents. 
1  told  Mr.  Hodgins  our  price  still  showed  a  profit  and  that  we  would  not 
change  the  price  until  it  was  necessary  for  us  to  do.  He  turned  around  and 
told  me  that  we  were  keeping  the  price  down  to  put  them  out  of  business,  and 
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that  he  had  just  come  from  Troy,  N.Y.,  and  the  impression  amongst  the 
manufacturers  there  was  that  we  were  also  doing  the  same  thing  in  Troy.  I 
told  him  we  were  not  doing  anything  of  the  kind  and  that  our  $1.60  price  showed 
a  profit,  and  as  long  as  it  did  that  we  were  not  going  to  change  the  price.  Our 
pohcy  was  to  keep  our  price  down  as  long  as  we  possibly  could,  and  Mr. 
Hodgins  left  me,  and  that  was  in  November  of  the  year,  and  the  price  of 
collars  did  not  change  until  the  1st  of  July  following.  I  will  go  further  and 
say  this — 

Q.  May  I  interject  a  question.  Did  you  have  any  more  interviews  with 
Mr.  Hodgins? — A.  Not  in  the  meantime.  1  might  say  that  having  practically — 
I  guess  we  probably  had  85  or  90  per  cent  of  the  laundered  collar  business,  and 
naturally  the  other  manufacturers  could  not  change  their  price,  to  a  certain  ' 
extent,  unless  we  did.  I  want  to  tell  you,  Mr.  Chairman,  to-day,  and  for  a 
period  of  one,  two,  or  three  years,  I  do  not  know  what  Tooke  Brothers  are 
selling  their  collar^  for,  I  could  not  tell  you.  ^ 

Q.  I  will  make  a  guess,  Mr.  Stewart,  that  they  are  selling  them  at  about 
the  same  price  as  you  are. — A.  I  should  not  wonder.    I  am  not  through  with    ' 
this  yet,  because  I  want  to  coiivince  you,  Mr.  Chairman  and  gentlemen,  that"'  ' 
while  it  would,  on  the  face  of  it,  be  assumed  that  what  Mr.  Pedlow  said  was 
correct,  I  want  to  show  you  if  I  possibly  can  that  the  intimation  or  the  |ti 
ment  he  made  as  far  as  any  combine  in  price  is  concerned  is  not  correct.    I  wui 
say  this,  and  I  do  not  think  Mr.  Pedlow  will  think  this  is  out  of  line  as  far 
as  merchandising  is  concerned,  that  when  we  did  undertake  to  mark  our  price 
up,  that  we  did  advise  the  other  manufacturers  tlmt  m-q  were  doing  it,  merely.^., 
as  a  matter  of  courtesy.  ■    p  ^^^^  ^. 

^  By  the  Chairman:  rill  1  ' 

kl  That  is  just  the  same  expression  that  the  steamship  men  used  the  other 

day. — A.  Now,  sir,  I  am  not  in  the  steamship  business,  and  I  am  just  telling  ' 

you  my  case.  |p  M-Jl  '  ^ 

Q.  I  am  just  telling  you  what  a  coincidence  it  is. — A.  It  was  up  to  them, 
they  could  put  the  price  up  or  down,  whichever  they  liked.  As  far  as  Mr. 
P§dlow  saying  that  everyone  of  these  notices  that  went  out  was  termed  in 
exactly  the  same  phrases  is  concerned,  I  would  ask  Mr.  Pedlow  if  he  had  these 
here,  and  if  so  if  he  would  put  them  before  the  Committee  and  see  if  they  were 
the  "Same.  I  think  Mr.  Pedlow  will  agree  with  me  on  this,  that  where  there  is 
only  one  price,  where  Mr.  Pedlow  might  have  only  one  brand  in  his  store, 
because  as  a  rule  a  merchant  only  carries  one  brand  of  a  laundered  collar,  we 
notified" the  other  manufacturers  of  our  intention  to  raise  the  prices,  as  well  aa^ 
notifying  the  retailers,  just  as  a  merchandising  proposition  and  being  fair^j 
the  retail  merchants,  and  it  has  beeja  the  same  when  the  price  came  downSHi 
think  that  was  a  fair  proposition  both  to  the  consumer  and  the  retailer,  that 
when  the  price  was  changed  you  would  have  a  notice  of  one  sort  or  another. 
If  the  price  was  going  to  change,  it  would  only  be  a  question  of  twenty-four 
hours  anyway,  until  everyone  knew.  We  would  be  very  careful  not  to  give 
any  intimation  to  one  merchant  that  the  price  was  going  to  change,  so  he 
would  know  about  it  and  could  buy  a  big  stock  of  coUafs  to-day,  and  another 
man  would  not  know  about  it,  and  woiald  have  to  pay  a  higher  price.  I  think 
that  was  a  fair  proposition,  to  try  and  place  everybody  on'  the  same  level,  and 
if  the  price  changed  to  the  manufacturer  at  the  same  time,  and  to  the  retail 
.merchant,  I  think  it  was  fair  to  the  retail  merchant  and  not  unfair  to  the. 
consumer.  , ■  '  ■  -  ■' 
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Q.  Jia^M  interject  a  question  here,  Mr.  Stewart? 

Q.  How  did  it  come  about  that  the  notices,  even  if  they  were  couched  in 
different  language  could  go  out  at  the  same  time,  establishing  the  same  price 
from  the  three  large  manufacturers? — ^A.  When  we  saw  the  price  was  changed, 
I  advised  the  other"  fello;^  that  we  were  going  to  change  it.  If  we  did  not  tell 
,them,  our  notice  would  go  out  and  get  into  the  trade  to-day  and  it  would  only 
go  to  the  trade  just  as  to  the  other  manufacturers,  that  the  price  was  changed. 
%fci  tell  you  they  "w.eie  waiting  for  us  to  change,  because  we  could  keep  on 
fah  our  larger  production  and  lower  the  price,  and  we  could  keep  on  longer 
_than  they  could  and  get  a  larger  percentage  than  they  could  get,  so  they  were 
waiting  for  ua  to  make  the  change. 

■      Q."  Could  you  keep  on  at  the  old  price? — A.  No,  we  always  fixed  it  at 
the  lower  price  when  we  possibly  could.     At  that  time  Mr.  Hodgins  said  we_, 
should  get  $2  for  those  collars.    I  said  "jwe  cannot  help  it."  I  ' 

Mr.  Pedlow:  Might  I  ask  Mr.  Stewart  a  question? 

The  Chairman:  You  had  better  ask  it  through  me,  and  I  will  ask  him. 

Mr.  Pedlow:  I  would  like  to  ask  Mr.  Stewart  if  the  fact  of  other  concern^ 
continuing  to  sell  the  collars  at  a  lower  price  than  the  W.  G.  &  R.  had  any  desire 
to  sell  tho.-e  collars  at  had  any  effect  of  crowding  them  out  of  the  business  and 
giving  Cluett,  Peabody  and  Company  the  control  of  the  collar  situation  and 

8'^  'ving  them  a  chance  to  fix  the  price  at  which  they  should  be  sold.  ^ 

*  The  Witness:  There  was" never  any  change  in  our  pohcy.    When  we  came 
"into  this  country  the  merchant  bought  collars  originally  at  ^1.10  a  dozen,  the 
same  as  in  the  States.  , 

Q.  Did  you  set  the  price? — A.  Yes.    The  price,  that  was  three  for  25  centa 

Mr.  Pedlow:  At  that  time  they  were  being  sold  by  Tooke  Brothers  at 

$i.iqjr»  I  I 

I  the  Chairman:  \ 

Q.  Db'^you  feel  that  the  price  Williams,  Greene  and  Rome  wished  you 
to  charge,  had  anything  to  do  with  Williams,' Greene  and  Rome  going  out  of 
business?— A.  I  do  not  know,  and  Mr.  Williams,  I  guess,  would  be  the  only  man 
|h||  to  answer  that,  or  Mr.  Hodgins  could,  and  if  you  wished  to  have  him  come 
pRuld  be  very  glad  to  have  him  come.  The  reason  Mr.  Williams  told  us  it 
was  a  fact,  was  that  he  had  got  to  the  time  when  he  wished  to  retire  from 
business.  r,^  ^ 

Q.  Just  tell  us  what  else  you  want  to  tell  us.' — ^A.  In  respect  to  re-sale,  so 
far  as  the  25  cent  price  is  concerned,  I  think  Mr.  Pedlow  will  agree  with  me 
that  the  retail  merchant  cannot  charge  more  than  25  cents  for  our  collars,  if* 
he  wanted  to  do  it.     I  will  say  further  that  English  collars  coming  into  this 
country  are  not  branded.    They  come  in  made  specially  for  certain  merchants. 

By  Air.  Hammell:  L  I 

Q.  With  the  merchant's  name  on  them? — ^A.  Yes. 

Q.  Is  there  any  other  name  on  them? — A.  Welch-Margetson,  I  think,  would 
put  their 'name  on  them.    That  is  the  only  instance  I  know  of,  where  the  firm's" 
name  is  on  the  collars.    They  usually  make  them  and  put  the  merchant's  nam! 
on  them.    That  is  no  protection  to  the  consumer  or  the  retail  merchant  paying 
more  tlian  he  jhould  pay  for  the  collars.    In  fact,  you  know  that  collars  coming; 
in  lower  than~ours,  are  sold  by  the  retailers  at  a  higher  price.    There  is  no  re-- 
tailer  can  sell  higher  than  our  price,  but  even  to-day,  with  the  sales  tax  of  4i_ 
per  cent,  the  retail  merchant  I  think  is  not  getting  the  price  he  should  get  f(^ 
''his  colla;rs,  to  make  it  worth  while  to  sell.    He  makes  less  than  one  cent  on  a 
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.  oUar.  I  cai.1  prove  it  by  hundreds  of  merchants  from  coast  to  coast,  that  they 
are  losing  money  when  they  are  selling  them  at  25  cents  a  piece.    Whatt  I  would 

like  to  feel,  is  to  have  the  good  will  of  Mr.  Pedlow  and  others,  because  if    

our  merchandise  sold  at  a  certain  price,  and  if  the  merchants  lose  money  on  it, 
they  don't  want  to  handle  it.  It  is  hard  enough  for  them  to  make  a  profit  on 
the  merchandise  they  sell  during  the  year,  and  fiity  per  cent  of  the  merchants 
today  are  backed  up  against  the  wall.  75  per  cent  of  them  cannot  pay  their 
bills  promptly.  They  tell  me  in  the  city  of  Winnipeg  that  the  merchants  on  [ 
Portage  Avenue  are  $1,000,000  behind  in  that  city.  They  cannot  pay  their 
rentals.  One  merchant  told  me  "1  have  $100,000  worth  of  stock  and  in  two  days 
I  did  not  take  in  enough  to  put  in  the  safe."  I  want  to  tell  you  that  for  an  hour 
and  a  half,  the  day  I  was  leaving  Wimiipeg,  I  was  in  five  of  the  stores  on 

Portage  Avenue,  covering  an  hour  and  a  half,  and  not  one  customer  came  in    

hWhile  I  was  in  any  one  of  stores  during  that  timeT* 

By  Mr.  Gardiner: 

Q.  I  think  that  perhaps  your  observation  is  that  there  are  too  many  people 
in  tlie  retail  business  to-day? — A.  I  do  not  know  that  I  would  say  that,  but  what 
I  do  say  is,  after  gi"\'ing  the  matter  very  considerable  consideration,  that  there 
are  too  many  men  starting  business  who  should  not  be  in  business.     Unfor-         ^ 
tunately  too  many  men  think  they  can  start  in  business  and  make  a  success  <^^^h 
it,  because  other  men  have  done  it,  and  they  do  not  know  anything  about  mei^^^5 
chandising.     Thej"  do  not  know  how  to  make  up  their  expenses,  and  they  do 
not  know  ho'^"  to  figure  profits,  expenses  or  anything  else.    Those  are  the  kind  o£^ 
merchants,  sometimes,  that  Mr.  Pedlow  should  not  have  to  compete  against, 
because  he  is  a  recognized  merchant  of  many  years  standing. 

Q.  In  other  words,  you  get  men  in  retail  businesses  who  have  had  no  par- 
ticular training  for  that  business? — ^A.  Yes. 

Q.  You,  as,  a  manufacturer,  have  to  go  and  bolster  those  men  up  to  make 

them  successful  A.  We  have  to  do  it  sometimes,  but  we  are  turning  them    

down  every  day.  I  had  a  man  in  my  office  the  other  day  with  $10,000,  who 
wanted  to  go  into  business.  ^1  told  him  not  to  .go  unless  he  had  two  or  three 
years  experience.  " 

Q.  You  do  not  train  your  men  for  distributive  business,  the  same  as  they  did 
years  ago?— A.  I  think  men  who  go  into  business  should  be  able  to  say  they 
are  able  to  operate  a  business,  and  the. legitimate  merchant  like  Mr.  Pedlow    \ 
should  not  have  men  like  that  to  compete  against.  

Q.  Men  like  Mr.  Pedlow  have  had  an  apprenticeship  of  four  or  five  years 
for  nothing,  and  perhaps  paid  a  premium;  and  know  the  business  from  the  top 
to  the  bottom,  and  understand  approximately  what  it  costs  to  sell  collars? — ^A. 


By  the  Chairman:  ^' 

Q.  Is  there  anything  else  you  want  to  say? — A.  I  was  going  to  say  when 
the  Eood  Board  was  disolved.  Dr.  McFall  called  me  up  and  said  he  was  getting 
complaints  that  we  were  dictating  the  price  of  collars.  I  explained*  the  whole 
situation  and  he  said  "Mr.  Stewart,  I  will  give  you  a  clean  bill  of  health." 

By  Mr.  Gardiner: 

Q.  Was  he  a  doctor?— A.  Yes,  Dr.  McFall. 

Q.  I  can  quite  understand  him  doing  that. — A.  Well  he  was  put  there 
for  that  purpose.     I  suppose  it  is  up  to  him — 

^Mr,  P.  W.  Stewart.] 
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^  Q.  What  doctors  and  clergymen  do  not  know  about  that  business,  would 
„11  a  JDOok. — A.  I  will  shake  hands  with  you  on  that.  There  is  one  thing  I 
would  like  to  mention,  that  is,  in  my  opinion  it  is  very  unfortunate,  and  we 
all  know  that  the  farmer  is  getting  a  low  price  for  what  he  produces,  and 
he  cannot  imderstand  why  he  has  to  pay  such  a  high  price  for  what  he  gets. 

Q.  That  is  not  right.    We  are  getting  a  good  price  for  wheat  now.    A 

dollar  a  bushel  is  as  much  as  the  working  man  can  afford  to  pay, — ^A.  I  will 

make  my  case  a  little  more  extreme.    I  was  just  going  to  explain  to  you  this, 

^nd  I  think  you  will  agree  with  me  in  what  I  say,  that  the  farmer  of  the  south 

is  getting  three  times  the  price  for  his  cotton  that  he  was  getting  in  1921. 

Q.  I  do  not- know  anything  about  cotton. — A.  That  is  what  we  make 
our  garments  out  of.  We  have  to  make  them  out  of  cotton  and  wool.  Wool 
has  advanced  more  than  100  per  cent  in  the  last  twelve  months,  but  the  price 
of  cotton  we  use.,  in  our  manufacture  of  collars,  which  are  made  from  cotton, 
runs  from  ten  and  ten  and  one  half  up  to  thirty-two  cents  within  a  few  days. 
Practically  three  times  the  price.      i 

By  the  Chairman:  I 

Q.  Has  cotton  cloth  varied  to  some  extent? — A.  We  should  have  all  our 
cotton  bought  for  our  line  for  1924,  for  January  1924,  for  our  spring  orders, 
for  spring  delivery  to  the  merchants.  We  have  not  bought  it  yet,  because 
the  price  of  piece  goods  is  so  high  that  I  think  it  would  be  poor  business  to 
buy  it.  It  would  mean  that  the  last  quotation  we  have  had  frorn  the  mills, 
that  even  the  moderate  priced  shirts  would  have  to  be  advanced  $3.00  a  dozen, 
and  I  think  if  the  merchant  bought  them,  I  do  not  think  the  consumer  would 
buy.    I  the  meantime,  that  is  what  we  have  to  contend  with. 

Q.  Are  you  referring  to  the  Canadian  Cotton  Mills? — ^A.  I  am  not  here 
to  speak  for  them,  but  I  want  to  tell  you  that  I  found  them  very  fair.  We 
buy  largely  from  two  cotton  mills.  The  Dominion  Textile  and  the  Canadian 
Cotton.  In  many  cases,  since  the  middle  of  the  war,  their  prices  to  us  have 
been  lower  than  the  prices  our  company  have  been  paying  for  similar  material 
in  the  United  States. 

Q.  Is  that  not  an  argument  against  you  charging  more  for  your  collars? 
— A.  I  am  talking  about  "shirts  at  the  moment.  They  have  not  got  the 
equipment  -  to  make  the  specialized  materials  we  have  made  for  our  collars, 
which  has  to  be  made  specially,  specially  shrunken  and  specially  finished. 
They  are  not  equipped  with  that  machinery  yet,  but  some  day  they  will 
have  it.  Naturally  when  they  want  to  order  any  equipment  it  takes  them 
a  couple  of  years  to  get  it  in.  I  will  not  go  further  than  this,  but  we  are  try? 
ing  to  be  fair  to  t,he  merchants  and  the  consumers  inithis  country.  In  the 
United  States  to-day  the  soft  collars  are  selling  to  the  consumer  at  three  for 
$1.00.  Our  price  to  the  retailer  is  $2.60,  and  it  is  three  for  $1.00  to  the  con™ 
sumer,  just  exactly  the  same.  How  is  that  made  possible?  "  The  fabric  that 
we  are  making  that  collar  from,  and  the  price  that  we  are  getting -that  cloth 
for,  is  slightly  less  than  the  American  price,  and  while  there  is  a  little  extra 
cost  on  account  of  production,  we  do  not  pay  any  more  for  labour,  and  we  can 
sell  that  collar  to  the  merchalits  in  this  country  at  S2.80  a  dozen,  to  be  retailed 
to  the  consumer  at  3  for  $1.00,  the  same  price  as 'in  the  United  States.  We 
found  that  we  could  not.  get  that  fabric  low  enough  to  make  it  a  profitable 
proposition  at  26  cents  in  this  country,'  and  it  would  mean  doubling  up  the  stock 
for  the  retailer,  and  doubling  our  "stocks,  and  we  would  not  make  it  here,  but 
the  price  we  got  that  cotton  for  in  the  Canadian  mills  was  low  enough  to 
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dozen.    I  mention  that  in  fairness  to  the  cotton 
J  ,_  ..jiuw   uiiau  ^iuiiuionjns  are  clianged.^ 

By  Mr.  Gardiner: 
Q.  Like  some  other  commodities  that  are  sold  abroad,^W(iffl  you  sell  your 

goods  cheaper  in  the  United  States?— A.  In  our  business  we  could  not  do  itr- 

_but  what  I  would  say  is  this,  that  the  day  that  we  can  buy  our  laundered  collar    

materials  here,  and  get  them  at  a  price  which  will  be  comparative  with  what 
they  are  paying  in  the  United  States  (and  I  think  some  day  we  will)  our  price 
for  collars  will  be  exactly  the  same  as  in  the  United  States.  ^ 

By  the  Chairman: 
Q.  And  then  ^u  will  adopt  what  price?— A.  Twenty  cents.'  I 
is  a  fair  propositioS:.    * 
^      Q.  And  will  you  let  the  retailer  sell  for  what  price  he  likes?— A.  No.      J       _ 
think  the  retail  jelling  price  is  a  fair  proposition  to  the  merchant  and  to  the  con- 
sumer, and  we  want  to  be  fair  to  the  merchant  as  well  as  to  the  consumer.    It    

would  be  fair  to  us  in  any  case,  because  we  get  the"  price  for  the  collar  in  any 
event.  \  " 

By  Mr.  Sales: 
l^  Q.  How  do  you  suppose  the  farm^r,j  who  mult  sell  his  products 
^  the  markets  of  the  world — how  do  you  suppose  he  is  going  to  do  thatj 
^et  bargain  prices  in  the  markets  of  the  world,  and  buy  anything  that  hp 
^sumes  at  a  fixed  price? — A.  I  tell  you,  when  the  farmers  of  this  country  had 
a  fixed  price  for  wheat  set  on  the  wheat  board,  we  only  fixed  the  price  of  collars 
at  that  time. 

Q.  That  is  not  an  answer  to  my  question.— A.  I  was  merely  putting  the 

boot  on  the  other  foot.        f  ^^  ^^ 

"       Q.  We  had  that  fixed  price  for  a  very  short  period.    "V^jM^FriiiSn  to 

believe  that  the  price  of  wheat  was  fixed  to  keep  it  from,  goilft'fl*^-^-  ^'^  '^^^ 

'a  pretty  fair  price.    I  want  the  farmer  to  get  everything  that  is  coming  to  him. 

I  will  say  this:  It  is  only  within  the  last  few  days  that  I  had  a  conversation  ^ 

with  Mr.  E.  T.  Meredith,  who  was  secretary  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture  

in  the  Wilson  cabinet,  and  he  had  a  plan,  and  he  says  it  is  sound,  and  I  believe    

it  is,  to  put  up  to  the  American  people,  that  when  the  seeding  is  put  in,  the  Amer- 
ican Government  will  say  that  the  American  is  going  to  pay  such  a  price  fof 
the  wheat  in  the  Fall.  i^^ 

By  the  Chairman:  j 

Q.  Let  us  return  to  the  collars. — ^A.  I  have  ovnei  matters  to  disbus~^biii!;  I  km 
sorry  I  have  not  the  time  to  take  them  up.  They  are  really  important,  but  1 
will  pass  them,  and  there  were  some  items,  Mr.  Chairman,  which  I  wanted  to 
refer  to  in  the  evidence  given  by  Mr.  Sparks.  There  were  some  very  important 
points  brought  out  there  that  I  had  marked  to  take  up.  '      *  , 

Q.  Are  you  going  to  take  them  up? — A.  ..For  ingtance^Ir.  Sparks  and  I     _. 
were  the  two  men  who  ran  this  fixture  show  that  was  talked  about.    I  have  the     "" 
greatest  admiration  for  the  work  he  is  doing,  but  on  an  important  phase  of 
the  situation  I  am  not  in  accord  with  him,  and  that  is,  I  do  not  believe  in  what      _ 
he  says  about  the  travelling  salesman.    It  is  a  very  important  thing.    I  would 
just  like  to  state  our  case,  and  what  the  average  manufacturer  has  to  look  ?iftp.r 

Q.  The  Committee  does  not  want  to  sit  any  later  now,  and  if  you  wouid~ 

care  to  come  back  to-morrow  morning,  we  would  be  glad  to  hear  you. — -A.1^  __ 
would  like  to  go  to  Montreal  to-morrow  morning^  but  I  will  come  back  from  ^ 
Montreal. 


! 
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Q.  We  do  not  want  to  put  you  about,  but  if  you  think  it  is  of  sufBcieri 
importance,  we  will  be  glad  to  try  and  find  time  to  hear  you..    I  must  say  wt 
are  finding  it  difficult  to'  get  over  the  ground.     If  it  is  just  a  difference  of 
'opinion  between  you  and  Mr.  Sparks — . — A.  I  would  like  to  say  that  as  re- 
gards the  12  per  cent,  in  so  'far  as  we  are  concerned,.  I  think  his  statement  is 
porrect.    I  think  the  average  salesman  who  cannot  make  three  or  four  thousand 
dollars  a  year  is  not  worth  anything  to  a  concern.    It  should  not  cost  us  any  morF 
than  5  per  cent  for  travelling  salesmen's  salaries  and  commissions,  and  I  believsC 
sir,  that  if  it  was  a  question  of  bringing  all  the  merchants  into  the  markef 
from  all  over  this  country,  it  would  cost  the  merchants  more  than  5  per  .cent 
to  come  East  and  make  their  purchases,  so  I  think  really,  from  my  point  of  view, 
that  question  of   calling   on  the   merchants   all   over   the   country   is   really 
the  wisest,  and  the  lowest  priced  basis  on  which  merchandise  can  be  sold_to 
them^biv'  '    ■'  f 

The  Chaieman:  The  Committee     stands  adjourned  until  11  o'clock  a.^.. 
on  Wednesday.        f 


The  Committee  adjournad  until  11  .^m.  on  Wednesday  May  2nd 


i  Committee   Room   268, 

Tuesday,   May   2,    1923. 

xxx^  >ap<!^>^^^^^^^pe  appointed  to  inquire  into   agricultural  condition, 
throughout  Canada,  met  St  11.00  a.m.     Mr.  McMaster,  the  Chairman,  presiding. 


¥ 


B$  the  Chairman: 
I.  What  is  your  full  name? — ^A.  Thomas  Bradshaw.  [  ' 

Q.  And  you  are  connected  with  what  company? — A.  The  Massey-Harfi:, 
Company,  Limited,  of  Toronto.   ■  ' 

Q.  And  what  is  your  ofiicial  position  with  that   company? — A.  General 
Manager.  ' 

Q.  You  are  familiar,  no  doubt,  with  the  costs  of  your  production,  and  you 
are  familiar  with  the  broad  lines  of  your  business,  Mr.  Bradshaw? — A.  Fairly  so. 

Q.  Could  you  tell  us  w'hether  your  company  is  shipping  agricultural  imple- 
ments into  the  United  States  at  this  time? — ^A.  Yes. 

Q.  Could   you  tell   us   what  were  the   exports   of   Canadian-made   farm 
machinery  implements  into  the  United  States,  say  in  the  last  fifteen  months?. 
That  would  be  last  year,  and  as  far  as  this  year  has  gone? — A.  I  have  not  goF 
these  figures,  Mr  jS|pf]3^,  I  could  not  give  them  to  you. 

Q.  Could  yo^^^'iMsome  idea  of  what  they  were  last  year? — A.  Of 
own  shipments? 
I    Q.  Yes.— A.  I  would  think  about  $50,000  or  $60,000  worth.  J 

'  Q.  That  would  be  composed  mostly  of  what  machines,  sir? — A.  Practicallj 
oneliiachine. 

Q.  What  was  that? — A.  A  machine  which  we  do  not  use  in  Canada,  namely- 
the  Reaper  Thresher.  i  m  "^ 

IB  ■'  [Mr.    F.    W.    Stewart.] 
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Q.  And  there 'is  no  demand  MHTCanada  at  all?— A.  No.  The  climatic 
conditions  do  not  permit  of  its  bS^^^lized  in  this  country  by  the  farmer. 

Q.  Why  do  you  make  it  in  this  country? — ^A.  Because  we  have  been  the 
pioneer  in  that  machine  for  the  past  twenty-five  or  thirty  years.    The  machi^g- 

Sas  practically  introduced  by  us  in  Austraha,  where  practically  al-1  the  harvei 
I  is  done  by  that  machine,  and  then  we  have  made  it  for  the  Argentine.        

Q.  You  have  factories  in  the  United  States? — A.  We  have  an  interest  m 
one  factory  in  the  United  States.    We  do  not  own  it  entirely. 

Q.  To  what  extent? — A.  We  own  about,  I  should  think,  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  70  per  cent  of  the  stock  in  it.  ""^  '' 

Q.  A  very  substantial  interest? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  You  have  the  controlling  interest,  and  you  elect  the  Board  of  Directors? 
—A.  Yes.  i 

Q.  What  is  the  name  of  that  company? — ^A.  The  Massey -Harris  Harvestin 
Company,  at  Batavia,  New  York  State. 

Q.  It  is  interesting  to  us  investigating  into  these  matters  to  kno"?^-  why,  if 
there  is  no  market  in  Canada  for  this  machine,  you  manufacture  it  in  Canada, 
instead  of  manufacturing  it  at  your  New  York  plant? — A.  Our  New  York  plant 
is  a  small  plant,  and  is  not  capable  of  manufacturing  this  ilarge  machine.  It  is  a 
major  machine,  and  they  have  not  had  the  experience.  It  is  a  highly  technical 
machine.  It  has  been  developed  by  us  for  a  great  number  of  years,  and  is 
essentially  a  machine  that  we  are  capable  of  manufacturing  here. 

Q.  What  is  the  size  of  your  Batavia  plant  as  compared  to  your  Toronto 
plant? — A.  We  have  also  a  plant,  I  might  say,  in  Brantford,  which  is  really 
part  of  the  Toronto  plant. 

Q.  Is  your  Toronto  plant  the  larger  of  the  Canadian  plants? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Well  then,  will  you  compare  the  size  of  your  Batavia  plant  with  your 
Toronto  plant? — A.  I  would  think  in  the  neighbourhood  of  one-quarter  or 
one-fifth. 

Q.  How  many  men  do  you  employ  in  Batavia? — A.  Well,  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  six  to  seven  hundred  men.  That  varies  according  to  the  seasons,  you 
know. 

Q.  That  is  about  what  you  employ  most  of  the  time.  I  should  say  that  a 
factory — you  will  correct  me  if  I  am  wrong; — ^that  a  factory  employing  six  or 
seven  hundred  men,  would  be  an  organization  large  enough  to  produce  on  a 
fairly  economical  basis. — A.  It  should  be.  . 

Q.  Do  you  find  that  your  costs  of  production  in  Toronto  are  lower  thin 
your  costs  of  production  in  Batavia? — A.  They  run  about  the  sfme. 

Q.  They  run  about  the  same?  I  should  judge  from  your  answer  that  there 
was  just  some  slight  advantage  on  one  side  or  the  other? — A.  I  would  think 
that  the  Batavia  plant  on  certain  machines  only  has  the  advantage.  I  would 
not  say  that  in  all  machines  it  has. 

Q.  On  certain  machines  it  has  an  advantage,  and  on  certain  machines  t* 
Toronto  factory  has  the  advantage? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  And  I  suppose  on  these  machines  which  you  ship  to  the  United  States, 
it  is  found  cheaper  to  manufacture  in  Toronto  instead  of  Batavia? — ^A.  Well, 
the  heavy  class  of  machinery  that  is  involved  in  the  manufacture  of  this  larce 
machine  is  very  costly,  and  we  have  never  contemplated  the  equippinsof  otT 
Batavia  factory  with  machinery  to  manufacture  it.  iBMb 

Q.  Now,  when  did  you  establish  your  plant  in  Batavia? — A.  It  is  an  old 
plant  that  has  been  running  I  should  think  for  sixty  or  seventy  years,  and  the 
interest  in  it  was  acquired  oy  us  some  thirteen  or  fourteen  years  ago. 

Q.  Would  it  be  disclosing  any  business  secret  if  we  asked  you  to  disclose 

why  you  acquired  the  interest  in  this  plant? — A.  Unfortunately,  I  have  not 

"T3een  with  my  company  very  long,  and  I  can  only  tell  you  what  I  have  heard. 
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I  understood  that  it  was  acquired  in  the  light  of  possible  tariff  changes  in 

^   Canada.  ij 

Q.  Well  now,  why  should  that  be  an  inducement  for  you  to  go  and  establBI 

a  plant  in  the  United  States? — A.  Well,  the  thought  was  that  the  tariff  would 

be  greatly  reduced,  I  presume. 

Q.  And  that  you  would  be  able  to  manufacture  in  the  States  cheapei*,  and 
ship  into  Canada.  Is  that  the  idea? — ^A.  I  cannot  say  whether  that  is  the  case 
or  not.  There  is  another  reason  also,  and  that  is,  it  was  pretty  near  the  sea- 
board.  and  it  had  a  rather  profitable  farming  business,  and  it  was  thought  our 

^farming  business  might  be  assisted  also  by  the  acquisition  of  that  plant. 

^  Q.  Do  I  correctly  gather  from  your  evidence  that  it  costs  your  company 

'  about  the  same  amount  to  manufacture  their  machinery  in  the  United  States 
and  in  Canada? — A.  I  will  not  say  all  our  machines,  because  that  is  not  the 
case,  but  some  machines  are  manufactured  more  cheaply  in  the  States  than  they 

*  are  in  Toronto,  and  vice  versa.  Mr.  Chairman,  might  I  just  interrupt  a  moment 
there?  #• 

I 

Q.  Certainly. — A.  I  have  been  trying  to  read  the  evidence  brought  before 
this  Committee,  and  I  think  that  I  have  some  information  that  will  be  helpful 
to  the  Committee,  at  least,  that  is  the  way  I  have  tried  to  bring  this  material 
together,  and  in  order  that  it  may  be  brought  before  you  consecutively  and 
logically,  I  wonder  whether  I  might  not  ^e  permitted  tc^  unfold  the  story,  as  it 
"vTfere,  and  tell  you  all  that  I  know.  |^ 

,  Q.  Yes;  it  will  no  doubt  interest  us. — A.  From  tEe  evidence  which  has 

been  given  here  T  thought  probably  you  would  like  to  have  it. 

^^p.     Q.  That  is  what  you  are  here  for.    We  do  not  want  to  interfere  with  you 

1^^  the  way  in  which  you  wish  to  present  your  case.  I  will  cease  questioning  you, 
and  you  proceed  with  your  statement,  only  I  must  warn  you  that,  with  the  best 
will  in  the  world,  we  will  be  interrupting  you  from  time  to  time. — ^A.  I 
appreciate  it,  and  I  think  we  will  get  along  very  well  if  I  may  be  just  permitted 
to  proceed.  I  would  like  to  say  by  way  of  introduction  that,  although  your 
request  that  a  representative  of  the  company  should  attend  to-day's  meeting 
of  your  Committee,  and  submit  certain  information,  was  only  received  on 
Monday,  yet,  while  it  has  been  found  absolutely  impossible  to  present  all  the 
information  which  your  wire  indicated,  we  are  glad  to  assist  your  Committee 
in  any  way  that  we  possibly  can  in  an  endeavour  to  arrive  at  ways  and  means 
which  may  be  helpful  to  the  farmers  of  this  country,  in  whose  welfare  our 
company  is  deeply  concerned,  and  with  whom  we  have  been  co-labourers  for 
over  seventy-four  years,  in  an  endeavour  to  develop  the  agricultural  resources 
of  the  country,  ancl  to  improve  agricultural  conditions  b3''  the  development  and 
the  production  of  efficient  and  suitable  farm  implements.    Now,,  in  the  evidence 

^  submitted  to  this  Committee,  there  have  been  from  time  to  time  references  to 
the  prices  of  agricultural  implements,  and  it  may  have  _been  inferred  that  i*" 
were  unreasonable,  and  that  that  might  have  been  a  ^contributing  ■  cause  to 
the  present  agricultural  depression.  We  were  asked  by  representatives  of 
farmers'  organizations  to  furnish  the  relative  price  of  certain  implements  for 
the  years  1913  and  1923  to  this  Committee.  This  we  were  very  glad  to  do,  but 
we  asked  that  in  their  presentation  certain  explanations  which  we  made  should 
also  be  given,  so  that  you  could  arrive  at  fair  and  correct  conclusions.  For 
some  reason  our  request  was  not  complied  with,  and  therefore  we  much  appre- 
ciate this  opportunity  of  coming  before  you,  and  presenting^  these  facts,  which 

we  hope  will  be  helpful.  '  ■'*-  r 

"  Q.  Your  memorandum  as  to  prices  is  in  our  record,  although  it  may  not 
be  in  the  printed  record. — A.  It  was  given,  Mr.  Chairman,  to  a  witness  who 
appeared  before  you,  and  we  asked  that  witness,  when  he  was  giving  com- 
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parative  prices,  to  also  give  the  information  which  we  gave  to  him.    It  is  not 
the  information  that  was  given  to  the  Dominion  Bureau  of  Statistics. 

Q.  I  would  like  you  to  realize  this,  Mr.  Bradshaw,  that  Mr.  Horning,  the 
Chief  of  the  Internal  Trade  Branch,  prepared  these  figures  for  ui|  and  that 
he  submitted  along  with  the  figures  which  you  have  given  us  a  m&aorandum 
stating  that  in  connection  with'  statements  of  implement  prices  attached,  the 
firms  from  whom  this  information  has  been  procured  have  made  a  request  that 
they  desire  to  submit  a  supplementary  explanation  as  to  the  prices.-  Is  that 
your  memorandum? — A.  Only  in  part.  That  was  given  to  the  Dominion 
Bureau  of  Statistics.  "  T       .  ,  -mmi  ^^>> 

Q.  I  want  to  make  this  perfectly  clear.  That  memorandum  WaP  printed 
along  with  the  figures? — A.  Yes. 

■  Q.  I  want  you  to  be  perfectly  certain  of  this  fact  that  the  Department 
kept  absolute  faith  with  you  and  printed  this  memorandum  exactly  as  you  have 
it,  and  I  may  say  further  that  when  I  inquired  of  Mr.  Horning  from  what  com- 
pany this  memorandum  had  come,  I  think  it  was  accompanied  with  index 
numbers  showing  the  gradual  rise  and  fall  of  farm  implement  prices — I  asked 
JVIr.  Horning  to  tell  me  what  company  had  furnished  this,  and  he  told  me  that 
*under  the  law  they  had  no  right  to  gi^'-e  it  to  me,  and  I  only  learned  this  morning 
that  it  came  from  your  company. — A.  I  am  not  complaining  about  that,  but 
what  I  do  say-  is  that  the  witness  who  appeared  before  you,  representing  tlii 
farmers'  organization,  and  gave  comparative  prices,  was  asked  to  supply 
your  committee  with  that  information,  which  he  did  not  do.  It  is  not  tla| 
Department  I  am  questioning,  but  it  is  the  witness  who  appeared  before  you. 
There  has  been,  unfortunately,  an  idea  abroad  that  implement  companies  qjm 
farmers  are  antagonistic  towards  each  other.  On  the  contrary,  we  have  al-nlil 
considered  that  they  have  mutual  interests,  and  are  well  aware  that  our  pr^ 
perity  is  closely  interwoven  with  that  of  the  farmer.  Whenever  it  has  been 
possible,  through  a  reduction  in  manufacturing  or  other  costs,  to  sell  for  lower 
prices,  the  farmer  has  been  given  this  advantage.  Eor  example,  when  the 
domestic  drawback  v/as  put  into  effect  some  time  ago,  Western  binder  prices 
were  immediately  reduced  to  the  full  extent  of  the  saving.  Another  illustration 
of  the  fact  that  reductions  in  elements  which  affect  our  cost  are  passed  on  to 
the  farmer  occured  in  December,  1921,  when  there  was  a  slight  reduction  in 
freight  rates,  and  some  reduction  in  the  cost  of  raw  materials  (which  has  since 
been  swept  away),  and  for  1922  we  reduced  our  prices  on  the  average  from 
20  to  25  per  cent.  Could  we  sell  our  implements  for  less  than  we  are  doing 
to-day,  we  should  be  the  very  first  to  do  so — since  we  know  that,  not  only 
would  the  farmer  benefit,  but  we  ourselves  would  also  benefit  through  increased 
volume  of  sales.  I  just  wanted  to  refer  to  the  condition  of  the  manufacturer  of 
farm  implements.  Much  has  been  said  concerning  the  depressed  condition  of 
farming  in  Canada.  It  is  believed,  however,  from  reports  made  from  time  to 
time,  that  the  agriculturists  of  the  United  States,  Great  Britain  and  other 
countries,  have  suffered  to  an  even  greater  extent.  I  might  say  that  I  have  only 
just  recently  returned  from  Europe,  and  the  conditions  of  agriculture  in  Europe 
and  in  Great  Britain  are  very  bad.  ■     — 


By  Mr.  Sales: 

Q.  Were  you  in  Germany? — A.  No,  I  -wafm  Hungary,  Roumama;  I  was  in 
Italy,  but  I  had  our  man  from  Germany  come,  down  to  see  me,  and  I  |pent 
four  or  five  days  with  him.  -^  ^ 

Q.  And  what  was  his  report? — ^A.  A  remarkable  condition.  Th"  farmers 
of  Germany  were  never  so  prosperous  in  the  whole  of  their  career.  He  accounts 
for  it  in  this  way.    Before  the  war,  and  during  the  war,  the  farmers  unfor- 
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tunately  had  to  borrow  moneys  on  their  farms,  and  on  their  chattels.  These 
borrowings  and  loans  were  contracted  in  marks,  and  were  repayable  in  marks. 
The  farmer's  produce  has  momited  tremendously  in  marks.  For  example,  when 
he  used  to  get  maybe  four  or  five  marks  for  a  bushel  of  wheat,  he  is  now  getting 
1,000  marks  for  a  bushel  of  wheat,  and  he  is  paying  his  debts  off  with  the 
increased  number  of  marks  which  he  is  now  receiving  for  his  produce.  His  debts, 
of  course,  were  contracted  w-hen  the  mark  was  at  its  normal,  and  he  tells  me 
further  that  the  farmers  of  Germany  are  buying  automobiles,  pianos,  and  all 
kinds  of  luxuries.  i-  h 

Q.  Are  they  building  new  buildings? — A.  He  did  not  mention  building^ 
but  that  is  the  condition  there.  ^  i 

Q.  This  inflation  of  credit,  and  the  state  in  which  we  think  Germany  is  in 
i„  ^„„  4^  v,^+  4-^,,^    ^^+"mally. — ^A.  I  believe  that  to  be  the  case. 

By  the~ChavFman:  I*"     " 

Q.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  Mr.  BraSshaw,  the  people  who  hold  those  farm 
mortgages  which  they  are  having  paid  to  them  in  marks,  which  are  worth 
probably  100th  of  what  they  were  before,  their  condition  is  not  so  good? — ^A. 
Their  condition  is  very  critical.  _ 

Q.  Is  that  not' true  of  all  people  who  are  relying  on  income? — ^A.  For  tfll 
fixed  income,  yes,  excepting  the  workmen,  who  receive  a  great  number  of  marks. 

m 

By  Mr.  Sales:       " 

Q.  The  fact  is  that'the  idle  rich  will  have  to  go  to  work  to  be  able  to  live? 
— A.  They  have  got  to  do  something.  Not  much,  however,  has  been  said  by 
the  ally  of  the  farmer,  the  one  who  has  endeavoured  to  furnish  him  with  modern 
efficient,  time-saving  and  labour-saving  machinery — the  implement  manufac- 
turer. His  situation  up^o  the  present  has  been  borne  with  little  complaint, 
l)ccause  it  was  realized  that  his  problem  could  only  be  worked  out  as  the 
farmer's  problem  is  worked  out,  but  as  comparisons  have  been  instituted,  and 
the  impression  appears  to  have  been  given  from  the  evidence  which  has  been 
presented  to  3''our  committee,  that  these  hardships  and  losses  have  been  all  on 
one  side,  I  respectfully  beg  to  submit  the  record  for  the  past  two  years  of  four- 
teen of  the  representative  agricultural  implement  companies  of  the  United 
States  and  Canada  in  respect  to  their  financial  operations.  The  names  of  the 
companies  are  not  given,  but  I  would  be  glad  to  furnish  this  information  to  any 
member  of  this  committee  who  desired  to  receive  it,  but  not  for  publication, 
for  fear  that  injury  might  be  done  to  some  of  these  institutions.  This  statement 
comprises  six  Canadian  and  eight  United  States  concerns.  It  shows  that  in 
1921^6  total  capital  invested  ih  |^J-of  these  companies  amounted  to  $435,000,00Qj 
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INVESTED  CAPITAL  AND   RESULTS  OF  FINANCIAL  OPERATIONS  OF  FOXJRTEE! 
UNITED   STATES  AND   CANADIAN  AGRICULTURAL   MACHINERY   COMPANIES 
FOR  YEARS  1921  AND  1922  i 


Company         Capital  Invested 
Nnmbei        includinfi  Bonded 
Indebtedness 


Result  of  Operation 


roflt    I      Loss  Profit    I      Lo 


14,000 

73,00C 

08,000 

43,000 

27,623,000 

13,317,000 

74,994,000 

20,888,000 

1,542,000 

213,866,000 

25,980,000 

6,644,000. 

890,000 

3,021,000 


28,277,000.. 
8,0i58,n00  ,". 
6,677,000..   .. 

640,000 - 

27,317„0'"  "^ 
12,fl68,iO 
71,J06,000  .'77...... 

18,493,000  

1,483,000  

210,343,000  4,150,000 

26,277,000 , 

5,966,000 ; 

874,000    48,000 
2,825,000     6,000! 


435,063,000  43' 


*— 1921  9,393,000 
Loss— 1922  1,738,000 


1,964,000       137,000 

259,000 

1,519,000  

156,000  

1,283,000  321,000 
65,000    10,000 

2,753,000 

3,309,000  

215,000  1,000 

5,541,000 

1,288,000 

786,000 


Percent 

on  Capital 

Invested 


'tl  Loss   Profit!  Loss 


991,000 
98,000 


2,446,000  


.4-64  1-17 
•49   -08 


526,000 
332,000 


137,000 


04,000  13,  i>97, 000    6,037,000   7,765 


Net  Loss— 1921  2-16%  on  Capital  Invested.  *t 
-i^fet  Loss— 1922    -41%  on  Capital  Invested. 


...    .      3.55 

13-23 

■07 -' 

2-63 

2-08 

5-66 

1-95 

4-85 


By  the  Chairman: 

Q.  Would  you  divide  that  up  between  Canada  and  the  United  States?— 
A.  I  will  try  to,  although  I  might  say,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  I  have  not  included 
ail  of  the  Canadian  companies  or  all  of  the  American  companies.  The  net 
result  of  their  operations,  represented  a  loss  of  $9,393,000  or  2.16  per  cent  on 
the  capital  invested.  Only  three  of  the  companies  made  a  profit,  that  in  on^ 
case  being  under  2  per  cent,  and  in  another  case  6-|-.per  cent. 

By  Mr.  Sales:  I 

Q.  Canadian  companies  or  American  companies? — ^A.  There  was  only  one 
Canadian  company,  and  it  made  a  profit  of  one-fifth  of  1  per  cent? 

By  th6nC)iairman:  j 

Q.  It  was  a  well  managed  company.  Modesty  would  forbid  you  answering 
the  question. — ^A.  No.  I  might  say  that  it  is  not  my  own  company,  at  ail 
events. 

Q.  Continue,  Mr.  Bradshaw,  please. — A.  In  the  year  1922  these  fourteen 
companies  had  capital  invested  amounting  to  $420,304,000,  and  in  that  period 
instead  of  making  a  profit  they  again  sustained  a  loss,  which  amounted  to 
$1,738,000,  or  about  one-half  of  one  per  cent  on  the  capital  invested. 

Q.  Let  me  interject  a  few  questions  here.  You  say  the  capital  included 
the  bonded  indebtedness? — ^A.  Yes. 

Q.  Does  the  capital  all  represent  money  invested  in_  the  business? — A^I 
believe  it  does,  every  dollar,  as  it  does  in  our  own  company.  ■ 

i  Q.  Yours  is- rather  an  exception  to  the  ordinary  big  company,  if  your  capital 
represents  dollar  for  dollar? — A.  I  do  not  mind  quoting  our  own  figures,  although 
we  do  not  care  about  having  them  heralded  abroad  through  the  Press. 

[Mr.  Thomas  Bradshaw.] 
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Q.  But  yours  i§  rfiS,lly  a  national  institution,  and  we  are  all  interestedTB  ■ 
what  you  do.  So  you  must  not  have  too  great  a  desire  to  keep  it  to  your- 
selves.— ^A.  I  am  glad  to  hear  you  say  that,  Mr.  Chairman,  because  we  want 
friends.  In  my  own  company,  which  is  No.  11,  Mr.  Chairman,  we  had  a  capital 
invested  in  1921  of  nearly  $26,000,000.    In  that  year  we  lost  $1,288,000. 

Q.  Were  you  able  to  take  that  out  of  the  reserve? — ^A.  Yes,  we  were  able 
to  take  it  out  of  the  reserve  of  the  past  year.  That  was  the  way  it  was  done. 
The  next  year,  the  year  we  have  just  closed,  we  had  capital  invested  amounting 
to  $2.5,277,000)  and  our  loss  on  our  year's  operations  amounted  to  $526,000. 

Q.  You  took  that  out  of  reserve,  too? — A.  We  took  that  out  of  reserve  also. 

Q.  Where  did  you  show  your  reserve  before;  was  it  in  that  $25,980,000? — 

A..  Yes,  sir.  jIAl"^!^        * 

'     __£.  So  that  it  'w^^Sprral  ^-x^sted,  including  bonded  indebtedness? — A. 

J.  es.  ^*^ 

_^.  The  reserve  would  not  represent  capital? — ^A.  I  should  not  say  reserve, 
I  should  say  surplus.    We  took  it  out  of  surplus.  -    — 

Q.  Is  your  surplus  represented  in  that  $25,000,000? — ^A.  Yes. 

Q.  So  that  it  would  be  hardly  fresh  money? — A.  It  was  money  in  the  com- 
pany, fBr  the  use  of  the  operations  of  the  company. 

Q.  It  represents  the  profits  of  invested  capital? — ^A.  It  belongs  to  the  share- 
holders, the  same  as  the  capital  does.  '^^ 

Q.  It  belongs  to  the  shareholders,  of  course,  but  the  original  capital  came 
from  the  shareholders'  pockets? — ^A.  Yes. 

Q.  And  if  you  made  a  profitable  year,  the  profits  came  from  it? — ^A.  Yes,, 
)ut  it  is  part  of  the  shareholders'  money.  m' 

B^j  Mr.  Sales:  Hi  | 

Q.  It  came  from  your  customers? — ^A.  It  came  from  the  working  men  as 
much  as  the  customers.  It  came  from  the  operations  of  the  company.  It  came 
from  my  efforts,  the  same  as  other  people's  efforts. 

Q.  But  the  customer  pays  for  all  your  efforts? — ^A.  Yes,  and  we  pay  for  all 
of  our  raw  material.  ' 

Q.  And  the  customer  again  pays  for  your  raw  material? — ^A.  Just  the  same 
as  I  buy  my  wheat  from  the  farmer.  ^" 

■  By  the^Chairman:  ^      I 

Q.  This  is  very  interesting,  Mr.  Bradshaw,  and  we  are  glad  to  have  these 
facts  put  before  us.  We  are  not  glad  because  we  Icnow  the  record  of  the  opera- 
tions during  the  last  two  years,  but  of  course  to  establish  whether  the  busing 
is  a  i  good  business  we  would  want  to  take  more 'than  the  last  two  years? — L. 
Mr.  Chairman,  what  I  want  to  prove  is  this,  and  it  is  only  what  I  want  to  prove, 
that  the  company  could  not  be  in  existence  to-day  unless  it  had  been  prosperous. 
We  would  not  be  furnishing  to  the  farmers  to-day  agricultural  machinery  unless 
we  had  been  prosperous.  Do  you  want  companies  in  this  country  that  are  m 
prosperous? 

Q.  No,  certainly  not. — A.  Therefore  it  must  be  admitted  that  the  Com- 
pany has  been  prosperous  in  the  past.  Unfortunately  other  companies  have 
not  been.    The  mortality  among  those  companies  has  been  awful. 

""Q.  We  will  begin  to  think  that  this  is  an  undertaking  establishment. 
Yesterday  we  had  a  shoe  man  telling  us  what  a  terrible  mortality  there  is  among 
the  shoe  men;  now  you  come  and  tell  us  what  a  terrible  mortality  there  is  among 
the  implement  manufacturers.  There  was  a  gentleman  who  came  here  the  other 
day  and  told  us  about  the  mortality  there  was  among  clothing  companies. 

,  [Mr.  Thomas  Bradshaw.] 
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WrmBj^  Likewise  the  makers  of  agi-icultural  implements.    They  are  in 
the  same  way.    We  are  all  tied  up  together. 

By  Mr.  Sales: 
Q.  With  this  difference,  that  out  of  your  dealings  with  the  farmers  you  have 
been  able  to  build  up  reserves  which  are  carrying  you  through  this  period,  but 
the  farmer  is  not  able  to  do  that? — A.  Vv'ell,  Mr.  Sales',  I  have  been  going   ^ 
through  Western  Canada  ever  since  1897,  and  I  have  a  very  intimate  knowledge   "^ 
of  the  West  and  of  the  farmers  of  the  West.    If  you  will  compare  the  con- 
Klitions  in  1897  with  those  of  to-day,  I  think  you  will  have  to  admit  that  the 
-farmers  of  Western  Canada  have  out  of  their  reserves  of  past  years  built  up  a 
very  magnificent  estate  in  many  instances,  and  it  is  only  out  of  the  reserves  they 
have  been  able  to  do  so.     I  have  read  that  one  man  came  before  your  Committee 
and  said  that  he  landed  in  this  country  with  two  sovereigns  in  his-  poj '    ' 
to-day  he  is  the  owner  of  a  vast  estate  in  Western  Canada. 

By  the  Chairman  _ 
Q.  Looking  at  No.  10  on  that  list,  they  are  the  largest  of  all? — ^A.  Y 
Q.  And  even  in  the  last  two  years  they  made  quite  handsome  and  suu- 
,§*tantial  profits? — A.  Not  handsome  in  view  of  the  capital.    What  they  made  in    '" 
1921  was  less  than  two  per  cent  on  their  capital.    In  1922  they  made  two  and  six- 
tenths  of  one  per  cent.    Now,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  Company  does  not  only 
manufacture   agricultural   implements,   it  manufactures   a   great  many   other 
things.    Last  year  the  statement  was  made  by  the  President  of  that  concern 
that  not  one  dollar  was  made  out  of  the  American  business  of  that  concern.  Theaj 
manufacture  binder  twine,  they  manufacture  auto  trucks,  which  are  sold,  not  to 
the  farmer  only,  because  a  very  small  number  would  be  sold  to  farmers.    The| 
manufacture  tractors,  not  for  the  farmer  only  but  for  others.    I  have  been  led 
to  believe  that  that  Company  did  not  make  its  money  in  1921  and  1922  out  of 
agricultural  machinery.  ■  ' 

Q.  I  do  no-(?i  know  whether  the  same  advice  that  the  farmers  have  been 
getting  from  all  sides  with  a  considerable  amount  of  force,  that  they  shouici  go 
into  diversified  farming,  should  not  apply  in  this  case,  and  that  you  should  go"  ' 
into  diversified  manufacturing. — A.  Well,  it  is  pretty  hard  to  find  capital  to 
carry  on  what  we  are  doing  sometimes.  ^  _  - 

,'        By  Mr.  Elliott: 
I        Q.  In  1921  your  Company  lost  how  much  money? — A.  $1,288,000 

Q.  During  that  year  did  you  continue  to  operate  your  facto»" 
year,  when  you  founcl  you  were  losing  money? — A.  Not  the  whole  fl 

■■  Q7"You  closed  down  your  -n^rks? — A.  We  had  to  do  that.       ■■     —  ^ 

Q.  Was  it  because  you  were  losing  money?— A.  No,. it  was  because  the 
demand  for  our  implements  was  not  present.  !  "■ 

Q.  Was  that  not  for  the  reason  that  you  had  raised  your  prices,  and  that  the 
farmers  were  not  able  to  pay  them?— A.  I  could  not  say  whether  or  not  the    ~ 
farmer  was  not  ableto  pay  them.    I  presume  it  was  because  the  farmer  was    ' 
not  able  in  his  condition  to  buy  as  many  new  implements  as  he  used  to  buy,  also 
due  of  course  to  the  stagnant  condition  of  the  farming  business.    I  might  say    ~ 
this  further,  Mr.  Chairman  and  gentlemen,  that  practically  none  of  those  com- 
panies are  to-day  paying  dividends.    We  ourselves  have  not  paid  a  dividend     ~ 
for  two  years.  ■ 

^  From  the  foregoing  it  will  be  realized  that  implement  companies  have 
buffered  equally  with  the  farmer  in  the  depressed  conditions  which  have  been 
experienced,  and  that  the  suggestion  that  large  profits  have  been  made  and 'that     ~ 
inordinate  prices  for  their  product  have  been  charged  have  no  foundation  ~ 
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By  Mr.  Sales:  i 

Q.  Strike  that  word  "  equally  "  out. — A.  I  will  do  that  with  pleasure,  sir.      M 
I  will  -say  "  have  suffered ".  ^  |^ 

"     "fc  By  the  Chairman:  ~    ^'~^' 


Q.^ay  "  have  suffered  along  wfwr^— A.  All  right.    I  will  put  it  that  way. 
It  is  impossible  to  prove  that,  but  I  am  quite  willing  to  accept  the  amendment  if      _ 
you  think  I  should  do  so.  ^ 

It  might  be  interesting  in  this  connection  to  quote  the  views  of  the  directors  • 
of  the  United  Grain  Growers  limited  of  Winnipeg,  as  stated  by  the  General 
Manager  in  his  annual  report  for  1920-21,  after  a  study  had  been  made  of  the 
problem  of  manufacturing  agricultural  machinery  in  the  United  States  and 
Canada: 

B^-|P  There  has  been  a  good  deal  of  agitation  during  the  past  few  years 
pr  the  company  to  either  purchase  or  secure  the  controlling  interest  in  a 
ioiachinery  manufacturing  plant.  After  a  study  of  the  situation  which  _ 
|Hists  in  the  manufacturing  of  machinery  in  the  United  States  and"^ 
Canada''^—  "  " 

At  that  time,  Mjr.  Chairman  and  gentlemen,  the  Grain  Growers  Limited  hac 
under  consideration  the  advisability  of  investing  moneys  in  an  agricultural 
machinery  manufacturing  plant.    I  understand  that  two  or  three  of  their  directors 
visited  various  plants  in  the  United  States  and  Canada,  and  this  is  the  plan      ^ 
which  was  reached:  . 

"  There  has  been  a  good  deal  of  agitation  during  the  past  few  years^^B 

for  the  company'  to  either  purchase  or  secure  the  controlling  interest  in     * 

^        a  machinery  manufacturing  plant.    After  a  study  of  the  situation  which      r 

K exists  in  the  manufacturing  of   machinery  in  the  United  States   and 

'Canada  over  a  period  of  between  two  and  three  years,  we  are  of  the 
opinion  that  it  would  be  a  mistake  for  the  company  to  consider  putting 
any  money  into  a  plant  for  the  manufacture  of  farm  machinery." 

I  might  say,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  I  thought  the  conclusion  was  a  very  wise  one. 
I  Wtfuld  like  now  to  break  away  from  the  manufacturing  and  go  on  to  dis- 
tribution. 

Q.  Before  you  do  that,  would  you  have  any  objection  to  submitting  to  the 
Committee  to  accompany  Exhibit  No.  113,  a  statement  showing  the  result! 
of  these  companies,  if  they  are  available,  or  at  least  of  those  companies  which 
are  available  say  for  the  last  ten-year  period? — ^A.  I  would  like  first  of  all  to 
consider  that,  Mr.  Chairman,  if  I  might,  to  see  whether  I  can  get  the  informa- 
tion. 1^ 

Q.  You  can  get  it  for  your  own  company  without  the  slightest  troubl^H 
A.  Yes.  W^ 

Q.  You  have  coi^^^re  us  and  placed  statements  before  us  to  the  effect 
that  your  (lompany  iHHIbstantial  sums  of  money  in  the  last  two  years? — 
A.  Yes.       1  .^  ^  ' 

Q.  Along  with  that,  including  those  two  years  in  the  ten-year  period,  I  would    

like  to  have  from  you  a  statement  made  for  the  last  ten  years. — ^A.  Yes.    M.vT' 
Chairman,  will  you  let  me  consider  that  question  and  I  will  keep  it  in  mind.    I 
will  not  overlook  it.  ^ 

Q.  I  think  I  will  ask  you  to  prepare  that,  Mr.  Bradshaw. — ^A.  All  right.  'I 
would  like  to  speak  now  about  the  losses  in  distribution.  That  the  conduct  of 
the  agricultural  implement  business  is  fraught  with  much  difficulty  and,  not 
infrequently,  heavy  loasfi^is  evidenced  by  the  fact  that  even  the  United  Grain 
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Growers  liirnited,  with  their  well  known  efficiency,  suffered  losses  in  their  turn- 
over of  farm  machinery  and  supplies.  For  example,  in  the  year  1918-19  it 
suffered  a  loss  of  $19,426,  in  1919-20  it  suffered  a  loss  of  $52,070,  in  1920-21  it 
pffered  a  loss  of  $282,303,  and  in  1921-22  there  was  experienced  what  is 
d#cribed_by  the  President  as  a  very  heavy  loss,  although  the  figures  were  not 
given.  Owing  to  these  heavy  losses  this  company  has  since  discontinued  the 
handling  of  implements.  Just  quoting  from  their  annual  report  in  this  con- 
nection, it  is  interesting  to  learn  what. was  stated  in  the  President's  address: 

'^  "  The  Machinery  and  Supplies  Department  of  the  business  shows 

p  heavy  loss  in  the  year's  operations.  It  will  be  recalled  that  this  phase  of 
the  business  was  entered  into  with  the  sole  purpose  of  bringing  about,  if, 
'  possible,  lower  prices  to  our  shareholders  and  other  farmers  in  the  various 
machines  they  require  for  their  farming  operations,  and  in  many  other 
lines  of  supplies  as  well.  This,  as  you  know,  was  done  on  quite  a  large 
Ifccalc.  In  order  to  get  satisfactory  sejvice,  warehouses  were  built  by  the 
company  in  Calgary  and  Winnipeg,  and  leased  in  Edmonton,  ^Saskatoon 
and  Regina.  Providing  the  necessary  staffs  for  these  and  for  carryin|L 
on  the  business  in  a  mail  order  way  necessitated  a  heavy  expense.  Tlf 
directors-*  have  come  to  the  conclusion  that  as  fa,r  as  farm  machinery  i;^ 
concerned;  and  several  other  lines  of  farm  supplies,  it  is  not  practicable 
to  carry  this  along'  on  a  mail  order  cash  basis.  The  very  serious  condi- 
tion of  the  Western  farmers  in  the  last  few  years  reduced  their  purchasing 
power  to  the  lowest  possible  point,  and  the  company,  obliged  to  carry 
stocks  piu'chased  necessarily  at  high  prices  to  meet  this,  was  unable  to 
dispose  of  them  and  had  to  reduce  the  prices  to  where  they  were  sold  at 
a  loss  in  order  to  clear  them  out."  f 

By  Mr.  Sales: 

Q.  Do  you  read  their  annual  reports'  from  year  to  year? — A.  Carefully. 

Q.  Do  you  remember  the  one  in  which  they  described  the  amount  of  duty 
and  the  introduction  of  the  dumping  clause? — A.  No.  That  may  have  been 
before  I  was  actively  engaged  in  connection  with  the  business.  ■! 

Q.  How  long  have  you  been  in  the  business? — A.  About  three  or  four  years. 

Q.  It  was  since  that. — ^A.  It  is  interesting  to  know  that,  because  I  will  sub- 
mit that  to  the  Committee.  ff"  ■■ 

Q.  Your  company  would  not  be  associated  with  the  United  Grain  GrowersJ 
— A.  No,  sir.  *  L  iiq| 

Q.  Nor  with  any  other  company?— A.  For  very  good  reasons. 

Q.  They  had  to  pay  as  high  as  70  per  cent  in  some  cases  on  machinery, 
and  there  was  no  wonder  that  they  found  the  business  impossible,  under  those 
conditions?— A.  I  would  like  to  explain  the  reason  why  the  Massey-Harris 
Company,  Limited,  could  not  sell  to  the  United  Grain  Growers  Limited.    The 
Massey-Harris  Company  has  built  up  over  a  period  of  74  years  an  agency 
organization.     It  has  in  Canada  approximately  3,500  agents,  it  markets  its 
product  direct  from  the  factory  to  the  consumer  through  its  own  agents,  noT" 
through  middlemen  or  middle  concerns.    If  we  attempted  to  sell,  or  if  we  sold 
to  the  United  Grain  Growers  Limited  or  any  other  middle  concern,  it  would 
jbe  impossible  for  us  to  control  the  prices  of  our  goods  to  the  farmer,  as  it  would 
mean  that  the  United  Grain  Growers  Limited  and  other  concerns  could  charge 
any  prices  they  liked  to  the  farmer  for  our  goods.    It  Avould  spoil  the  whole  of 
our  agency  organization,  and  their  agents  would  be  in  competition  with  our^ 
The  result  therefore  would  have  been,  if  we  had  sold  to  them  and  had  exper?^ 
enced  the  same  conditions  as  they  have  exJDerienced,  we  would  have  ruined  our 
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organization,!  and  they  would  have  ,been  out  of  business  as  well.  That  is  the  1 
reason  why  we  could  not  sell  to  the  United  Grain  Growers  or  any  other  organi-  ^ 
zation  in  Canada.  1^^ 

By  the  Chairman:  k 

'  Q.  Would  you  have  contemplated  that,  they  would  cut  prices  if  they  had 
received  the  goods  they  wished  to  buy  from  you? — A.  We  would  have  had  no 
control  over  the  prices.  They  might 'have  cut  them,  or  th,ey  might  have  increased 
them.  What  they  would  have  done  would  be  to  destroy  our  own  organization, 
which  we  had  taken  74  years  to  build  up,  and  which  we  are  not  willing  to  sacri- 
fice for*  any  concern  in  Canada.  The  President  in  the  annual  reporf  went  on 
to  say: 

,,  "  After  a  careful  survey  of  the  whole  situation  the  Board,  as  already 
Jtated,  decided  to  close  out  the  handling  of  farm  machinery,  and  the 
prices  and  values  of  existing  stock  have  been  reduced  to  a  point  where 
we  believe  they  can  be  cleared  without  further  loss.  -• 

'^ril      "  You  will  recall  'that  provision  was  made  last  year  of  |100,000  by 
^   way  of  a  contingency  reserve.    This  contingency  reserve  has  been  applied 
to  caring  for  part  of  the  depreciation  in  value  that  has  taken  place  in 
twine,  macJiinery  and  other  supplies  carried  by  the  Company." 

There  is  also  one  further  quotation  which  I  will  make  and  it  is  the  last  one. 
because  it  bears  upon  the  question  of  prices:  I       m 

t"  The  total  sales  in  this  Department  amounted  to  $2,838,424.44,  as' 
mpared  with  $4,676,918.86  the  previous  year.       The    gross    revenue 

during  the  year  amounted  to  $182,276.27,  as  compared  with  $428,961.92 

the  previous  year.    These  figures  are  hardly  comparative  as  during  the    

■   year  your  Directors  decided  to  cut  the  price  of  machinery  40  per  centj-  — 

the  loss  resulting  therefrom  being  absorbed  in  the   operation  of  this 
^   Department."  1 

Could  anything  be  done  that  would  disturb  the  business  more  than  that? 
.-  ,.fe  had  sold  to  them  their  implements  and  we  were"  subjected  to  such  a  con- 
dition as  that,  where  would  our  organization  be? 

B^ Mr.  Sales: 

Q.  It  would  never  have  occurred. — A.  I  am  only  taking  the  facts.  i 
Q.  The  situation  was  this,  Mr.  Bradshaw,  that  owing  to  the  duty,  the 
Dufl^ing  Act  and  the  enforcement  of  another  Dumping  Act  last  year  they 
decided  t(T  get  out  of  the  business  and  clean  it  up,  and  to  that  end  they  Tnadp.  _^ 
Jhe  reduction  and  sold  out.'— A.  In  reply  to  that,  we  can  only  judge  of  the  situa- 
tion by  the  actual  facts  which  have  occurred.        1 _ 


'  B-^  the  Chairman:  '  , 

Q.  I  hope  I  may  hold  the  balance  evenly  between  you  two  gentlemen.  The 
Grain  Growers  hardly  had  a  fair  chance  to  show  what  they  could  do  as  dis- 
tributors, as  one  of  the  greatest  and  one  of  the  best  managed  companies  in  that 
hne  of  business  refused  to  sell  to  them;  under  those  circumstances  they  could 
hardly  have  a  fair  chance? — A.  In  making  that  statement,  Mr.  Chairman,  have 
you  considered  what  I  have  said  to  you? 

Q.  I  am  not  saying  whether  jour  explanation  is  a  satisfactory  explanation 
or  not.  _The  point  I  am  making  is  that  it  is  unfair  to  point  to  what  the  Grain 
Grower?  did  to  show  what  would  have  happened  had  you  sold  to  them.  Had 
you 'sold  to  them  they  might  possibly  not  have  found  themselves  obliged  to 
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close  up  and  sell  out  their  stock,  in  view  of  the  closing? — A.  I  would  like  to  refl^ 
you  to  some  of  the  elements  which  have  affected  prices  coming  right  down  to 
present  prices.  I  want  to  say  that  we  are  not  antagonistic  to  the  United  Grain 
Growers,  not  at  all.  We  would  be  sorry  if  any  impression  got  abroad  of  that 
kind.  I  am  only  quoting  what  has  taken  place,  to  indicate  to  you  the  difficulties 
associated  with  the  business.  I  have  the  greatest  respect  and  admiration  for 
the  persons  conducting  the  United  Grain  Growers.  I  have  gone  over  their 
reports,  not  only  from  year  to  year,  but  I  have  seen  a  table  of  their  earnings, 
and  I  want  to  congratulate  very  heartily  the  magnificent  management  which 
has  produced  such  wonderful  earnings.  I  do  not  know  of  any  concern  that  has 
on  the  average  been  so  satisfactorily  managed  from  the  point-.of  view  of  earnings 
as  the  United  Grain  Growers  Limited.  P 

Touching  on  the  subject  of  factory  equipment,  let  me  say  that  in  1913  it 
was  possible  for  us  to  buy  (f.o.b.  point  of  shipment)  a  "Spindle  Wood  Shaper" 
for  $161,  in  1923  it  cost  $396,  or  146  per  cent  more.  Ten  years  ago  a  20-inch 
double  end  wood  lathe  cost  $78,  to-day  its  price  is  $225,  an  increase  of  188  per 
cent. 

Q.  Before  you  go  to  the  next  point,  what  duty  would  you  have  to  pay  on 
that  20-inch  double  end  wood  lathe? — A.  I  have  not  the  duty  here,  Mr.  Chair- 
man, but  there  is  an  important  duty. 

Q.  Would  it  be  about  35  per  cent? — A.  I  did  not  bring  down  the  figures 
for  the  duty,  but  there  is  a  substantial  duty  I  know. 

J  By  Mr.  Sales: 

Q.  You  cannot  make  these  tools  in  Canada? — A.  Not  all  of  them.  Some 
are  made  in  Canada,  but  most  of  them  are  made  in  the^States.  When  we  can 
buy  them  in  Canada,  we  always  do  so.  '  '  «i  "*  i- 

"  Q.  Why  can  you  not  make  those  tools  in  Canada?— A.  For  this  rea^nl 
they  are  produced  in  the  United  States  in  great  quantities  as  compared  with  t^ 
limited  quantities  produced  in  Canada.  Again,  they  have  better  steel  material 
over  there  than  we  have  in  Canada. 

Q.  They  make  them  cheaper  than  we  can  make  them,  so  we  let  them  go 
on  making  them;  is  that  the  idea? — A.  Mass  production  means  a  great  deal  ra 
the  cost,  Mr.  Sales. 

p  Q.  But  they  make  them  cheaper  than  we  can,  so  we  let  them  make  tliem? 
— A.  I  would  not  say  Yes  to  that  without  an  explanation.  There  is  no  use 
saying  Yes  or  No  to  a  question  unless  you  get  a  full  statement.  You  might 
say.  Why  not  make  Ford  cars  in  Canada  and  all  parts  of  them?  ThejJ^ 
make  them  cheaper  over  there,  because  they  make  them  in  hundreds  of  thous- 
ands as  compared  with  our  making  them  here  in  thousands. 

Q.  I  agree  vsdth  you — and  that  we  should  let  them  make  them. — ^A.  If  that 
applied  to  everything,  we  would  make  nothing  in  Canada.  Ten  years  ago  a 
twenty-inch  double  end  wood  lathe  cost  us  _$78^to-day  its  price  isJ225,  an 
increase  of  188  per  cent. 


By  Hon.  Mr.  Sinclair: 
Q.  Wliat  is  the  life  of  these  machines?— A.  The  life  of  these  machines 
varies  according  to  use.  I  would  say  about  from  7  to  10  years.  The  same 
condition  holds  with  our  iron-working  machines.  A  drilling  machine  which  cost 
$120  in  1913  is  now  worth  $285,  or  137  per  cent  more.  A  milling  machine  has 
Increased  from  $1,170  to  $2,295  or  96  per  cent;  a  lathe  is  two  and  a  half  times 
as  much;  and  a  crank  shaper  $946  as  compared  with  $410  a  decade  ago.  It 
is  constantly  necessary  to  replace  or  supplement  our  equipment,  and  we  are 
subject  not  only  to  the  increased  costs  as  indicated,  but  also  to  the  higher  laid 
down  charges — ^transportation,  duty  and  sales  tax,  to  which  reference  will  be 
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made  later.    The  effect  of  these  increases  upon  our  manufacturing  costs  must 
36  self-evident.  1 

Again  there  are  matters  of  factory  expense,  equipment,  such  factory  i 
"  jssentials  as  belting,  tool  steel,  grindstones,  abrasive  wheels,  etc.,  which  are  in 
constant  use  but  are  not  shown  in  the  finished  product,  which  are  required  in 
order  to  produce  the  finished  product,  they  are  factory  expense  items,  and  these 
factory  expense  items  show  an  increase  in  price  ranging^from  80  to  127  per  cent. 

By  the  Chairman:  ^b^- 

Q.  Before  you  get  away  from  machinery,  did  you  ever  make  a  calculatio) 
of  t-he  extent  the  present  fiscal  system  puts  a  burden  upon  your  industry? — ^A.  1 
have  not  done  that.  _  _ 

Q.  It  docs  put  a  burden,  does  it  not,  Mr.  Bradshaw? — A.  Mr.  Chairman,     ■ 
may  I  make  this  statement?    When  I  received  this  wire,  certain  definite  infor- 
mation was  required.    That  wire  was  obtained  on  Monday,  and  I  was  asked  to 

iMEppear  on  Wednesday.  I  have  been  for  two  solid  days,  both  night  and  day 
trying  to  get  this  information  for  you.  Nothing  was  said  in  your  telegram 
about  the  tariff,  so  I  am  not  prepared  to  discuss  the  tariff  at  the  present  time.  If 
however  you  would  like  me  to  do  that,  I  would  like  to  have  an  opportunity  of 
presenting  facts  and  figures,  also  an  opportunity  of  coming  down  here  and  being 
questioned  upon  them.  I  am  not  in  a  position  to  discuss  tariff  matters  at  the 
present  time.  It  is  not  that  I  do  not  want  to,  the  fact  is  that  I  am  not  prepared 
to  do  so- 

Q.  I  quite  admit  the  relevancy  of  your  observations,  if  I  had  asked  you  to 
what  extent  the  cost  of  production  was  increased  by  the  tariff,  but  it  seems  to 
me  that  if  you  have  been  managing  this  large  Company  for  four  years — ^were 
you  connected  with  it  before? — ^A.  No,  sir. 

I  ^Q.  What  position  did  you  occupy  jDefore  you  became  connected  with  this 

Cornpany? — A..  I' was  Fijaance  Commissioner  of  the  City  of  Toronto  before  that. 
Q.  You  have  lived  in  Toronto,  so  there  are  very  few  things  you  should  not 
be  able  to  tell  us. 

Q.  You  do  not  deny,  do  you,  that  the  Customs  Tariff'  increases  your  cost  of 
production  generally?    I  am  not  asking  you  to  specify,  but  it  does  increase  your 

j    Qost  of  production,  does  it  not? — A.  I  would  say  so. 

'  Q.  You  might  say  without  any  hesitancy:  it  is  self-evident.    If  you  pay 

more  for  your  machinery,  ifyou  pay  more  for  your  material,  it  is  bound  to 

■  increase  your  cost  of  produjj^  It  is  only  your  good  management 'that  has 
enabled  you  to  keep  your  company's  cost  of  operation  about  the  same  as  in  the 
United  States.     Go  ahead  with  the  material.  i  ■  _i 

By  Mr.  Sutherland: 
__^ils  to  the,  extra  cost  of  machinery  to  which  you  have  referred,  those 
machmes  last  from  eight  to  ten  years.    It  would  not  add  very  much  to  the      ~ 
increase  in  the  output,  considering  the  immense  quantities  of  machinery  that 
would  be  manufactured  during  that  period? — A.  It  would  not  add  to  the  cost  of 
"2he  o-rfEput? 

— Q-  Yes. — A.  We  have  a  very  big  plant.  Our  equipment  and  machinery 
runFinto  the  neighbourhood  of  about,  I  think,  three  to  four  million  dollars,  and 
the  renewal  of  th^t  from  time  to  time  is  very  considerable.  ■  '^iS 

Q.  Yes,  but  if  the  life  of  the  machine  that  you  have  referred  to  is  from 
eight  to  ten  years,;  running  practically  all  the  time,  the  output  would  be 
enormous,  and  the  increase  to  the  value  of  the  output  would  be  a  very  triflmg 
amount. — For  one  machine,  but  when  you  have  a  tremendous  number  "m    "^ 
machines  it  does  add  to  the  cost  a  little  bit.  ' 

I     Q.  But  not  very  much?— A.  Well,  quite  a  little  bit.  ^ 

■  —     — n     [Mr^ThoEoas  Bradshaw.] 
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By  Mr.  Sales: 


Q.  The  increased  cost  in  that  spindle  machine  is  how  much? — A.  From  $191 
to  $396.    That  is  probably  one  of  the  smallest  machines.    We  have  taken  that 
fes  an  illustration,  as  regards  the  spokes  and  rollers. 
-        Q.  Now,  what  is  the  capacity  of  one  of-  those  machines?    Ho^'^'many  spindles 
a  day? — A.  I  do  not  know.    I  could  not  tell  you  that. 

Q.  This  increase  of  cost  over  thousands  of  spindles  would  be  so  small  that 
you  would  not  see  it? — ^A.  That  is  only  one  machine,  and  one  of  the  simplei 

machines  in  the  whole  place.  _     ^    M     U  .  — 

4    ^    ■    P 

By  Mr.  Gardiner: 
Q.  Does  not  the  same  thing  apply  to  the  whole  equipment? — ^A.  No,  we 
have  machines  that  cost  $25,000  and  $30,000. 


y  Hon.  Mr.  Sinclair: 

Q.  Could  you  give  the  percentage  of  your  manufacturing  costs? — A.  Repre^ 
sented  by  this  increase?   *--  -^ 

Q.  What  percentage  of  your  manufacturing  coil!&'  is  overhead  charges 'i 
Our  manufacturing  overhead  charges? 

Q.  Yes. — A.  We  have  divided  our  factory  into  departments,  and  every 
department  has  its  overhead.  Some  of  the^e  overheads  run  from  400  per  cent 
to  100  per  cent  depending  on  the  class  of  work  that  is  carried  in.  For  example, 
it  runs  125  per  cent,  135,  and  150  per  cent.  In  overhead  is  included  the  cost 
of  non-productive  labour,  and  things  of  that  kind. 

Q.  Could  you  give  us  a  statement  separate,  showing  material,  the  labour, 
transportation  charges,  and  the  overhead?  Could  you  divide  your  manufactur- 
ing costs? — ^A.  I  have  tried  to  do  that  just  as  I  come  along.  I  will  come  to  the 
labour  problems  in  a  few  minutes.  ' 

Q.  Just  before  leaving  the  cost  of  the  machinery,  as  to  the  effect  of  the  tariff 
on  these  machines  which  are  imported,  the  amount  of  duty  would  not  be  very 
threat,  consequently  the  increase  on  the  output  would  not  be  very  large? — ^A. 
jhe  increased  duty?  itl; 

By  the  Chairman: 

Q.  Mr.  Sutherland  wants  your  view  on  this.  You  have"a~very  large  pro- 
duction. Your  machinery  lasts  for  quite  a  number  of  years,  and  Mr.  Suther- 
land's question  is  whether  tlie  duty  which  you  pay  on  your  machinery  when  tha 
increased  cost  is  spread  over  all  your  production — ^whether  it  really  raises  the 
cost  of  production  very  much? — A.  Well,  it  could  not  raise  it  very  much. 

Q.  It  is  one  of  the  elements  that  enter  into  the  cost? — A.  A  very  small  ele- 
ment. Take  material.  I  think  it  is  well  known  that  the  price  of  raw  materials 
has  increased  greatly  since  1913.  j 

By  Mr.  Sales: ^     ' 

Q.  "WTiat  was  the  price  of  the  binder  in  1921 

By  the  Chairman:  -     —  -    

Q.  If  it  would  be  more  convenient  for  you  to  have  Mr.  Chisholm  beside 
you,  we  will  be  glad  to  place  a  chair  for  him. — A.  Thaak  you.    I  can  give  you  " 
the  Ontario  price,  and  probably  that  will  be  all  right.    In  1921  it  was  $337. 
Q.  And  when  did  the  reduction  take  place? — ^A.  I  think  in  December,  1921  .J 
Mr.  Sales:  You  see,  Mr.  Chairman,  they  kept  the  price  up  while  there  was 
a  demand  for  binders,  and  after  the  harvest  was  over,  and  we  were  all  through„ 
the  reduction  came.    That  was  the  amusing  thing  for  the  farmer  in  the  West. 
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Witness:  Mr.  Sales,  might  I  add  this,  that  the  price  was  reduced  just  as 
soon  as  we  -w^ere  able  to  reduce  the  cost,  not  because  it  was  after  the  harvest  of 
1921,  or  after  the  harvest  of  1920,  but  the  reduction  took  place  just  immediately 
_^  ;g/ere  able  to  reduce  our  cost.  The  binders  that  were  used  in  the  fall  of 
1921  for  the  harvest,  all  that  machinery,  the  material,  and  the  labour,  on  the 
mev&ge,  had  been  put  into  these  bind|rg  from  a  year  to  eighteen  months  before  - 
uiey  were  sold.  '  P  | 

By  Mr.  Sales:  JL 

You  are  a  broad-minded  man,  Mr.  Bradshaw.    Place  yourself  in  the  posilH- 
of  the  farmer  in  the  West,  and  you  buy  the  binder  at  an  increased  cost,  and  as 
soon  as  the  harvest  is  through,  there  is  a  reduction — ^what  would  you  say? — ^A. 
This  is  what  I  would  say,  that  the  prices  are  always  fixed  by  the  agricultural 
machinery  companies. 

Q.  We  believe  that. — A.  Are  placed,  are  determined,  after  the  season's 
product  is  sold.  It  could  not  be  otherwise.  We  could  not  set  prices  at  all  timfia 
throughout  the  year.  We  have  got  to  have  one  period  when  they  are  fi:^^ 
They  are  always  determined  in  the  fall  of  the  year.  ^^ 

Q.  They  are?— A.  Yes. 

Q.  I  have  always  been  under  the  impression  that  you  had  a  spring  price. 
— A.  I  think  only  "on  one  or  two  occasions  in  the  last  ten  years  have  two  prices 
been  determined  in  a  year.  _  

By  the  Chairman: 

Q.  Are  these  prices  determined  by  thMmplement  manufacturers  a 
ference  with  each  other? — ^A.  No,  sir,  we  determine  our  own  prices,  Mr.  Chair- 


By  Mr.  Sales: 

^^^  ^.  Can  you  explain,  Mr.  Bradshaw,  why  they  are  always  so  uniform? — ^A. 
They  are  not  uniform.  A  strange  thing  came  up  about  that  the  other  day.  One 
of  our  agents  telephoned  in  that  a  certain  company  was  offering  its  prices,  was 
offering  a  machine  at  ten  dollars  lower  than  ours,  and  wanted  to  know  why  it 
was. 

^      Q.  What  kind  of  machine  was  it? — A.  A  binder.    We  are  all  the  time 

subject  to  that.  I  hear  these  things  from  the  branch  managers.  They  do  not 
tell  me  the  name  of  the  concern,  or  the  name  of  the  agent,  or  the  name  of  iim 
binder.  We  have  over  3,500  agents  in  Canada,  and  it  is  impossible  for  anyone™ 
keep  in  touch  with  them  all.  ,^i!  'i 

Q.  I  have  been  buying  your  machinery  for  a  good  many  years,  and  I  h^ 
never  found  any  difference  between  yours  and  the  McCormick  and  the  Int 

national  Harvester  worth  thinking  of.     I  would  be  under  the  impression  that 

you  had  got  together  and  conferred  about  the  manufacture  of  these  machine. — 

A.  You  think  a  lot  of  bad  things  about  us,  but  we  are  not  as  bad  as  you  think 

we  are.    Let  us  think  well  of  one  another.    I  would  just  like  to  carry  on  this 

'stjatement.    In  general,  from  60  to  66  and  |  per  cent  of  the  cost  of  the  manu- 

■  facture  of  our  implements  is  represented  by  materials,  of  which  the  chief  are 

^teel,,  lumb*,  pig  iron,  malleable  castings,  cotton  duck,  coal,  coke,  paints  and 

oil.  ""Our  industry " maintains  an  alert  and  efficient  purchasing  department,  the 

aim  of  which  is  to  buy  in  the  cheapest  and  best  markets  so  as  to  reduce  the  cost 

of  materials  to  the  minimum.    In  spite  of  this,  however,  we  are  to-day  paying 

l^for  our  materials  138  per  cent  more  on  the  average,  due  account  having  been 

'''iHiken  of  the  proportion  purchased,  than  in  1913. 
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\  By  the  Chairman:  ^^^^^^V^^B-  "^ 

.  Q.  Let  us  take  up  these  different  items. — A.  I  have  them  here,  and  I  will  go 
over  them.      ' 

Q.  What  paragraph  of  the  Tariff  does  it  come  under?  Mention  some  of 
them.  "  Rolled  iron  or  steel  beams,  channels,  angles,  and  other  rolled  shapes 
of  iron  or  steel,  not  punched,  drilled  or  further  manufactured  than  rolled, 
weighing  not  less  than  35  pounds  per  lineal  yard,  not  being  square,  flat,  oval,  or 
round-shaped,  and  not  being  railway  bars  or  rails,  British  preferential  tariff, 
%2;  Intermediate  Tariff,  $2.75;  General  Tariff,  $3;"  Is  that  one  of  the  items?— 
A.  Yes. 

Q.  Would  that  be  a  substantial  one? — A.  Yes.  j 

Q.  Where  do  you  get  most  of  this  steel? — A.  Pittsburgh, — chiefly  Pitts- 
burgh, m  

Q.  The  general  tariff  would  apply  of  |3  per  ton? — A.  Yes.  i_ 

Q.  What  is  the  per  ton  price  that  you  are  paying  now? — ^A.  We  are  paym[^ 
at  the  present  time — I  put  it  in  terms  of  100  pounds — for  steel  bars  and  angles 
we  are  paying  $2.50  f.o.b.   that,  is,  at  Pittsburgh. 

y        Q.  Now,  that  is  $2.50  per  100  pounds.    That  is  $50  a  ton.    That  is  only  6 
per  cent? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Now,  is  there  any  other  sort  of  steel?  What  other  item  have  you? — ^A. 
Have  you  got  pig  iron  there? 

Q.  We  have  everything  here.  We  have  the  tariff,  and  you  know  the  tariff 
has  a  happy  medium — "n.o.p." — not  otherwise  provided.  I  am  reading  Tariff 
Item  375.  Iron  and  pigs,  iron  kentledge,  and  cast  scrap  iron;  ferrossilicom, 
containing  not  more  than  15  per  cent  silicom;  ferromanganese  and  spiegeleisen, 
containing  not  more  than  15  per  cent  manganese,  per  ton,  $1.50,  $2.60,  and 
$2.50." — ^A.  The  cost  of  that  at  the  present  time  is  $30.50  per  ton. 

Q.  $2.50  is  a  percentage  of  what? — A.  It  would  be  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Z-i-per  cent.  * 

Q.  $2.60  out  of  $30?— A.  It  is  just  about  7^  per  cent. 

Q.  We  cannot  attempt  to  look  up  all  of  the  rates,  but  are  those  rates  fairly 
indicative  of  the  duty  that  you  have  to  pay? — A.  I  would  think  approximately 
so.  Now,  just  to  indicate  the  increased  cost  of  the  materials  which  enter  into 
our  manufacture.  I  pointed  out  that  steel  has  increased  from  88  per  cent  to 
112  per  cent;  lumber  has  increased  in  price  134  per  cent  on  the  average;  pig 
iron  has  increased  122  per  cent;  malleable  castings  have  increased  124  per  cent; 
cotton  duck  has  increased  112  per  cent;  coal  has  increased  95  per  cent;  coke 
has  increased  177  per  cent;  white  lead  has  increased  46  per  cent;  red  colour  has 
increased  126  per  cent;  and  linseed  oil  has  increased  160  per  cent. 

Q.  What  do  you  use  the  linseed  oil  for? — A.  In  connection  with  paint. 
These  increases  do  not  take  into  account  the  sales  tax  imposed  since  1920,  nor, 
with  the  exception  of  cotton  duck  do  they  include  inward  freight  charges  which 
have  also  greatly  increased,  all  of  which  enhance  the  foregoing  percentage  of 
increase.    I  have  a  chart  to  go  with  these  figures. 

This  gives  in  graphic  form  the  percentage  increase  in  these  items.  Now, 
I  would  like  to  point  out  that  these  are  not  index  numbers.  If  they  were  index 
numbers',  coke  would  be  298,  material  woul  be  258,  equipment  would  be  244,.i, 
majleable  casting  would  be  229,  pig  iron  would  be  226,  wages  would  be  213,"* 
cottolii  duck  would  be  212,  coal  would  be  195,  steel  would  188,  freight  would  be 
170,  and  farm  implements  would  be  164.  That  is  the  increase  over  the  1913 
price — ^the  present  1923  price  over  the  1913  price,     i 
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Q.  That  includes  the  advance  on  all  your  machinery  since  1913?— A.  Yeg 
ind  as  stated  in  that  memorandum  given  to  the  Dominion  Bureau  of  Statis- 
tics, and  it  has  ^een  before  you,  and  is  based  on  Western  machines.  ^ 

Q.  Will  you  just  contrast  this  for  a  moment?  Is  this  your  cost — A.  Prices. 
Q.  The  farmers  have  increased  from  100  to  164.  Now,  the  farmer  on  his 
field  crops,  including  potatoes  and  turnips  as  field  crop,  from  1913,  taking  the 
same  years  has  an  increase  of  124-6  per  cent.— A.  As  alainst  164.  I  quite 
appreciate  the  tremendous  drop  that  has  taken  place  in  the  price  of  the  farmer'^— ^ 
produce.  ^^ 

Q.  The  farmer  finds  that  he  has  received  the  full  force  of  deflation,,  and  ^ 
although  deflation  has  occurrd  in  certain  other  industries,  and  in  certain  of  the 
commodities  which  he  has  to  buy,  the  deflation  which  has  occurred  in  these 
commodities  is  as  a  rule  very  much  less? — A.  We  appreciate  that,  and  if  our 
sympathy  is  worth  anything,  we  do  sympathize  with  that  situation  very  much 
indeed.  If  we  were  able  to  help  out,  I  do  not  know  of  any  industry  that  would 
be  more  willing  to  take  its  share  in  helping  it  out. 

Q.  You  pee,  "on  the  prices  of  farm  products,  the  increase  is  only  16-9  per 
cent.— A.  I  studied  those  statistics  prepared,  and  I  think  they  have  been  very 
carefully  prepared,  and  very  fairly  prepared.  There  is  just  one  other  item  in 
connection  with  our  material  that  I  would  like  to  bring  before  your  Committee. 
As.  manufacturers  of  completed  machines,  it  is  important  to  bear  in  mind  that 
we  buy  the  finished  product  of  other  manufacturers,  and  as  a  consequence,  have 
"practically  no  control  over  the  price_we  are  charged  therefor.  Moreover,  the  ^ 
manufacturers  of  materials  supplied  to  us  have  a  relatively  simple  problem  corn- 
pared  to  ours.  Their  raw  materials  consist  of  a  few  commodities  purchased  in 
bulk,  readily  obtainable  and  equally  readily  disposed  of  in  the  event  of  over- 
stocking. On  the  other  hand,  the  manufacturer  of  implements  has  to  buy  an 
immense  variety  of  special  sizes  and  qualities  of  materials  which  cannot,  gener- 
ally speaking,  be  easily  resold,  but  which  are  only  applicable  for  the  manufac- 
ture of  the~particular  machines'  specified.  Just  let  me  give  you  an  illustration 
of  tl^e  tremendous  variety  of  materials  which  we  have^io  purchase  and  carry 
in  stock.  Take  the  four  classes  of  material,  lumber,  malleable  castings,  steel 
and  sundry.  I  will_be  very  brief  aboiit  this.  We  carry  in  stock  17  different 
kinds  of  lumber,  such  as  oak,  ash,  pine,  etc.,  and  these  are  canied  in  three 
grades  of  varying  dimensions.    Altogether  there  are  108  different  items  of  lumber 

Carried  in  our  stock.    We  have  in  active  use  1,100  different  malleable  patterns ^ 

which  are  used  on  present-day  machines,  and  in  addition  there  are  about  800~ 
which  we  must  keep  and  use  occasionally  to  provide  repairs  for  machines  now 
obsolete,  but  for  which  we  continue  to  furnish  repairs.  We  are  often  called 
for  parts  of  machines  sold  thirty  years  ago.  We  always  endeavour  to  provide 
such  parts,  even  though  it  means  the  heavy  expense  of  making  only  one  piece 
_by  hand.  I  have  seen  a  request  come  in  for  a  repair  part  that  you  would  say 
■  was  not  worth  50  cents.  We  have  not  got  the  pattern,  and  we  have  had  to  go 
and  make  it.  by  hand,  and  that  piece  would  cost  us  probably  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  two  or  three  dollars,  and  all  we  can  do  is  to  charge  the  purchaser  th"*^ 
regular  price.  t  i  1  ^       l~ 

■^        By  Mr.  Sales: 

Q.  What  machine  would  that  be  for? — ^A.  Take  the  other  day,  we  got  a 
request  for  a  nut  for  a  binder  that  we  sold  thirty-seven  years  ago. 

Q.  That  does  not  agree  with  the  idea  that  the  farmer  does  not  take  care    - 
of  his  machinery? — ^A.  In  certain  cases.    Unfortunately,  there  are  farmers  and 
farmery  I  want  to  tell  you  that  I  have  a  very  high  regard  for  the  farmer. 
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Q.  You  have  some  very  old  mowers  in  existence,  and  I  have  often  wondered 
why  you  changed  your  patterns  so  often. — ^A.  I  deal  with  that  here.    It  is  for 
'  improvement  purposes.  \ 

Q.  I  have  an  idea  that  your  old  No.  4  binder  was  the  best  you  ever  made. 
It  lasted  longer  on  account  of  having  roller  bearings,  and  you  discarded  that. —   ^ 
A.  Yes,  and  I  think  now  that  No.  5A  is  the  finest  binder  that  any  farmer  can 
buy.    Every  improvement  that  we  make  in  the  machine  we  think  is  for  the 
Denefit  of  the  farmer.     It  is  not  for  our  own  benefit.     If  we  could  settle  our 
manufacturing  problems  so  that  we  could  continue  making  the  same  machine  J 
over  and  over '  again,  our  losses  would  not  be  as  heavy  as  they  are,  but  we  are  f 
forced  by  competition  for  one  thing,  and  then  we  are  forced  by  new  conditions, 
to  keep  our  machines  up  to  the  very  latest  type. 

By  $If.  Gardiner:  i..  B^K 

Q.  Another  point  with  regard  to  repipBK  We  all  realize  that  it  costs  th 
company  like  the  Massey-Harris  Company  quite  a  bit  of  money  to  make  pd 
terns  for  what  you  might  term  obsolete  machines,  but  will  you  tell  the  Com-   " 
mittee  what  it  would  cost  a  farmer,  say,  in  Western  Canada,  in  Regina,  or  any  jj 
of  those  cities — ^^'hat  it  would  cost  the  farmer  if  he  was  buying  a  .binder,  inclui- 
ing  all  the  parts. — A.  Piece  by  piece?    I  have  not  got  that  calculation.    I  could* 
not  tell  you. 

Q.  It  yi^ould  cost  him  something  like  $1,500_,  would  it  not? — ^A.  I  don't  know. 
P    Q.  I  am  satisfied  that  when  your  No.  4  binder  was  on  the  market,  at  that  , 
time  it  cost  about  $160  to  $175,  but  for  the  complete  parts  of  the  binder,, b^ 
way  of  repair  parts,  it  would  cost  over  $1,000. — ^A.  Have  you  made  that  calc#^ 
lation?  -B  .        ,  ■ 

Q.  No. — ^A.  Did  anyone  make  it?      "* 

Q.  Yes,  the  calculation  was  made. 

'~~     By  Mr.  Caldwell: 

It  is  very  easily  done.    Take  your  retail. " 
lould  be  figured  out. 

t  By  the  Chairman: 

,  Q.  It  would  mean  that  you  were  charging  rather  more  heavily  for  your 
parts.— A.  I  do  not  think  that  any  intelligent  man  would  expect  that  he  would 
be  able  to  get  these  individual  parts  for  the  same  price. 

"*       Q.  Let  us  not  get  at  cross  purposes.    I  hope  I  am  intelligent — I  do  not  know 
— but  I  would  not  expect  for  an  instant  that  I  would  get  a  repair  part  at  the 

r  same  proportionate  price  as  I  would  if  I  bought  a  new  machine,  but  it  would 

not  seem  to  me  that  it  should  cost  a  man  eight  or  nine  times  as  much. A.  May 

I  explain  this  to  you,  when  we  manufacture  our  machines,  they  go  through  in 
quantities,  our  repair  parts  are  made  from  time  to  time.    They  are  stocked  in    ' 
all  of  our  branches,  and  in  nearly  all  of  our  important  agencies.  ^ 

Q.  You  make  them  in  mass  pro'duction? — A.  We  do,  to  some^extent,  but 
they  are  not  made  in  the  same  way  that  we  make  the  parts  for  our  machines — 
not  at  the  same  time,  and  again  there  has  to  be  constructed  a  special  bin  for  ' 
every_  repair  part.  You  may  say  that  is  not  very  much,  but  multiplied,  with 
one  bin  for  each  part,  and  for  all  our  branches,  taking  into  account  our  repair 
men  at  all  of  these  branches  who  handle  them,  and  you  will  find  that  your  costs 
in  repair  parts  run  up  very  considerably.  I 

'i  By  Mr.  Caldwell:  \ 

Q.  Just  there;  when  you  send  parts  to  a  farmer,  he  pa, 
ghe^  postage?— A.  I  am  not  saying   anything  about  that."    But  there  is°'the 
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handling  of  the  parts,  the  handling  of  them  from  the  bin,  wrapping  them  up  a 

so  forth.  HPit  takes  a  man's  time  to  do  th^^  - 

Q.  Can  you  not  buy  a  Ford  car  in  parts — if  you  are  able  to  put  them 
together — and  have  a  car  at  a  very  slight  cost  over  the  price  of  the  parts? — ^A. 
No;  I  don't  think  you  can.  If  you  can  do  that,  I  will  make  a  comparison  of 
the  Ford  car  with  our  binder.  If  you  will  permit  me  a  little  time  later  on,  I  will 
do  that.  J — 

By  the  Chairman:         ^ 

Q,  Do  that  later  on.  You  have  got  to  the  material,  and  now  we  want 
the  labour. — A.  We  purchase  54  different  kinds  of  steel,  such  as  angles,  chan- 
nels, squares,  rounds,  etc.,  and  these  in  turn  are  subdivided  into  a  large  variety 
of  sizes  and  lengths,  and  a  great  number  of  special  qualities  which  are  not  gen- 
erally used.  We  purchase  sundry  items  under  122  classifications,  ranging  alpha- 
betically from  asbestos  to  washers,  and  in  each  classification  there  are  from 
three  to  fifty-five  difl'erent  items. 

That  indicates  the  tremendous  number  of  pieces  of  material  used  in  the 
manufacture  of  agricultural  implements  the  co'mpany  has  to  handle. 

I  come  now  to  labour  costs.  Labour  costs  have  also  increased  substantially 
since  1913,  and  the  extent  to  which  this  is  true  in  respect  to  our  own  industry 
is  indicated  by  the  fact  that  in  1913  the  average  hourly  rate  was  20|-  cents, 
while  to-day  it  has  more  than  doubled,  being  43|  cents,  or  an  increase  of  no 
less  than  113  per  cent.  What  this  actually  means  in  dollars  may  be  realized 
from  the  statement  that  if  we  operate  for  the  same  number  of  hours  this  year  as 
we  did  in  1913,  the  amount  paid  in  wages  will  be  increased  by  almost  two  mil- 
lions over  the  amount  paid  in  the  earlier  year. 

Q.  You  would  think  that  that  is  a  fair  year  to  take? — A—T  iliink  it,  is  n 
good  year  with  which  to  make  a  comparison. 

Q.  I  ain  glad  to  hear  you  say  that,  because  that  is  the  year  I  asked  the 
Bureau  of  Statistics  to  take. — A.  If  we  operate  for  the  same  number  of  hours 
piiis  year  as  we  did  in  1913,  the  amount  paid  in  wages  would  be  increased  by 
almost  two  millions  over  the  amount  paid  in  that  year.  That  is,  if  we  operate 
this  vear  just  the  jjma  number  of  hours,  it  is  going  to  cost  us  in  labour  alone 
$2,000,000  extra.  1 

L  -    By  Mr.  Caldwell: 

^,.  What  increase  is  that  in  your  labour  costs? — A.  113  per  cent. 

By  Hon.  Mr.  Sinclair: 

Q.  What  percentage  of  the  manuf^pM5.g_  cost  is  represented  by  labour? 
— ^A.  Our  materials  run  into  about  66  per  cent7and  the  balance  is  in  labour. 

f-  -  ■ 

By  the  Chairman:  p 

-    0_^What  about  the  overhead? — ^A.  I  am  talking  about  our  costs  apart  from 

'  By  Mr.  Sales: 

Q^Your  labour  has  increased  by  what  percentage? — A.  113  per  cent  i 
t,l.f  1913. 
>     Q.  And  your  material  cost? — ^A,  Our  material  cost  has  increased  138  per 

'     By  Hm.  Mr.  Sinclair: 
Q.  Wlien  referring  to  these  percentages  as  to  the  cost  of  manufacture,  are 
we  to  understand  that  you  take  material  and  labour  as  being  the  two  great  items? 
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Q.  You  said  66  per  cent  represented  the  cost  of  materials,  and  the  balance 

was  represented  by  labour? — A.  I  did. 

Q.  Betveen  material  and  labour,  the  two  cover  your  maufacturing  costs? 
—A.  Yes. 

By  Mr.  Caldwell: 

Q.  66  per  cent  of  your  manufacturing  costs  would  be  for  material? — ^A 
Between  60  and  66  per  cent.  |  , 

By  the  Chairman: 

Q.  In  those  manufacturing  costs  have  you  provided  for  the  running  of  the 
machinery,  the  intei-est  on  the  factory  that  shelters  it? — A.  In  that  connection, 
I  am  glad  you  have  raised  that  question.  I  want  to  say  this,  that  we  do  not  pro- 
vide in  our  costs  for  any  interest  whatever  upon  our  plant  and  equipment.  T^t 
is  not  a  factor  in  our  costs,  and  does  not  enter  into  them.  tl^V 

Q.  But  it  has  to  be  taken  into  consideration  somewhere? — ^A.  No,  sir,  it 
has  been  paid  for  and  is  wiped  off,  and  does  not  enter  into  our  cost  of  manu- 
facturing. 

By  Mr.  Caldwell: 
Q.  They  have  paid  it  and  forgotten  it? — A.  We  have  not  forgotten  it.    If 
we  did  charge  interest  on  the  capital  cost  of  our  plant  and  equipment,  our  costs 
would  be  increased  thereby. 

By  Hon.  Mr.  Sinclair: 

Q.  Is  it  a  factor  in  the  price  that  is  charged  to  the  consumer? — ^A.  I  beg 
your  pardon?  '■ 

Q.  In  your  factory  and  such  like,  is  it  a  determinable  factor  in  the  cost  of 
the  goods? — ^A.  No,  sir.  I 

Q.  It  does  not  enter  at  all? — ^A.  It  does  not  enter,  no,  sir. 

Q.  Have  you  written  it  off  and  forgotten  it? — ^A.  It  is  all  paid  for.  We  have 
no  mortgages  on  our  property,  and  no  interest  charges. 

_^  By  the  Chairman: 

Q.  Was  it  paid  for  out  of  profits  in  years  gone  by? — A.  And  out  of  capi!al 
Tstedby  the  people  in  the  enterprise.  ^^   i 


"^^  By  Mr.  Sutherland: 

Q.  When  did  the  cost  of  material  and  labour  reach  the  peak? — ^A.  About 
1920.  I 

By  Mr.  Caldwell: 
Q.  Are  you  not  paying  interest  on  this  capital  invested? — A.  No^^gir. 
By  the  Chairman:  '  "1  ^^|_jp 

Q.  You  were  paying  interest  in  normal  years  on  your  capital  invested? — 
A.  We  are  talking  about  buildings. 

Q.  But  your  answer  seems  to  be  to  create  an  impression  which  I  do  not 
think  is  the  real  impression.  Your  shareholders  of  course  expect  a  return  on 
their  capital? — ^A.  Yes. 

Q.  Part  of  that  capital  has  gone  into  plant  and  equipment? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Part  of  it  has  gone  into  plant  and  equipment,  and  part  into  buildings? 
—A.  Yes. 

Q.  The  return  must  be  earned  by  all  of  those?— A.  The  question  that  was 
asked  me  was,  whether  it  entered  into  the  cost  of  our  goods.    I  say  it  does  not- j 
^    Q.  It  must  enter  into  the  cost  of  your  goods,  but  in  calculating  your  cost 
!i  disregard  it?— A.  That  is  what  I  stated.  ,  > 
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Q.  Let  US  take  a  typical  machin^^pfnder.  A  biflder  sells  to-day  for  hi 
much?— A.  Well,  the  price  was  given  alew  minutes  ago.  A  binder  sells  to-d 
in  Ontario  for  $233. 

Q.  How  is  that  $233  made  up? — A.  I  have  not  the  figures  to  give  you  for 
that.    I  am  trying  to  work  up  to  that,  and  I  think  I  will  come  to  it  before  we  mtr 
through.  '  " 

Q.  You  have  a  reserve  in  your  books? — A.  We  have  reserves  for  specific 
things  only,  not  a  general  reserve.  L 

Q.  Where  did  you  take  those  two  bad  years  from,  one  in  which  you  say  you 
lost  a  milHon  dollars  and  odd  and  another  year  half  a  million?— A.  We  took  it 
out  of  our  surplus  accounts. 

Q.  Is  that  not  a -reserve? — ^A.  A  surplus  is  a  more  or  less  floating  amount 
which  may  be  available  for  dividends  or  for  extraordinary  losses.  A  reserve  is 
generally  set  aside  for  some  specific  purpose.  When  you  set  up  in  your  books  a 
reserve,  you  set  it  up  for  some  specific  purpose. 

Q.  Is  there  any  difference  in  essence  between  a  reserve  and  a  surplus? — ^A,' 

Yes.  1^ 

Q.  In  profitable  years  you  will  add  to  your  surplus  account? — ^A.  We  will 
add  to  our  surplus  account.    You  may  call  it  a  reserve,  we  call  it  a  surplus. 

Q.  I  think  it  is  more  a  difference  in  names  than  anything  else.  It  is  money 
which  is  not  distributed  among  the  shareholders,  but  which  has  been  made  out 
of  profits  and  remains  in  the  treasury  of  the  company  to  be  allocated. — A.  Or  to 
meet  losses. 

Q.  Or  to  be  allocated  to  a  particular  purpose  in  the  future? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Mr.  Sinclair  asks  me  to  ask  you  whether  when  you  buy  valuable  new 
machines,  or  put  up  a  factory,  you  take  it  out  of  your  surplus  or  reserve,  which- 
ever you  call  it?— A.  We  would  provide  new  capital  for  it,  if  it  was  a  very  large 
r'  lenditure,  or  we  would  take  it  out  of  our  surplus,  if  our  surplus  warratited  us 
doing  so.  ^^  ^ .  i 

By  Hon.  Mr.  Sinclair: 

Q.  That  is  the  way  companies  do? — A.  I  think  that  is  the  way  every  com- 
pany would  do. 

This  added  cost  of  labour  is  one  beyond  our  control,  and  while  we  endeavour 
to  make  a  reasonable  return  for  the  services  rendered,  "supply  and  demand" 
are  in  the  last  analysis  the  regulating  factor.  Scarcity  of  workers  and  in- 
creased living  costs  make  labour  more  costly,  both  of  which  conditions  we  are 
experiencing  at  present.  The  boom  period  in  the  United  States  has  undoubt- 
edly led  many  of  our  skilled  workmen  to  cross  the  border,  and  the  cost  of  living 
continues  high  in  Canada.  ^ 

In  this  connection  you  have  referred  to  us  as  a  national  institution  and  as 

one  of  the  largest  employers  of  labour  in  Canada.    We  consider  that  we  must 

safefguard  as  far  as  possible  the  interests  of  our  employees,  and  when  the  period 

of  depreggjon  Y^a^  experienced  in  the  fall  of  1920^  it  caused,  as  you  are  aware, 

^fcreat  deal  of  unemployment.    At  that  time  w~were  strongly  urged  by  the 

Um'-ernment  to  keep  our  factories  in  operation,  in  order  to  lielp  during  that 

difficult  period,  by  giving  employment  to  the  largest  possible  number  of  men. 

We  kept  our  factories  running  throughout  the  whole  of  that  winter  and  until 

the  early  'Summer  of  1921,  when  our  men  could  more  readily  get  outside  emloy- 

mejat. 

II  -*■ 

By  the  Chairman:  ^^ 

Q.  That  would  be  through  what  winter? — ^A.  1929811  We  kept  our  fac- 
tories running  throughout  the  whole  of  that  winter.  While  this  policy  was  of 
great  ben^t  to  the  country,  and  we  were  glad  to  help  out,  it  was  a  very  costly 
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one  for  us  as  exemplified  in  our  increased  cost  of  operations  and  heavy  inventory 
of  carried  over  and  unsold  machines.  At  the  close  of  that  year  they  amounted 
to  the  very  large  sum  of  $6,600,000  as  compared  with  $2,500,000  in  1913.  Last 
year  also,  although  our  product  was  relatively  small  owing  to  the  large  stocks 
of  machines  carried  over,  we  designedly  spread  our  manufacturing  out  during 
the  whole  winter  in  order  to  keep  our  men  employed.  1L|^»^ — ^ 

Coming  down  to  the  question  of  freights  the  increased  freight  on  incoM 
materials  as  previoufjly  noted  has  been  a  factor  in  increasing  the  cost  of  1__. 
commodities  which  we  buy.  In  addition,  freight  is  prepaid  on  our  imple- 
ments to  the  customer's  station,  a  fact  not  always  taken  into  account  in  price 
comparisons.  Naturally,  such  charge  is  included  in  the  price  of  the  implemait. 
and  as  freight  has  increased  by  no  less  than  44  per  cent  between  Toronto  K 
Ejegina  it  has  had  its  effect  in  increasing  the  price  of  all  implements.  It  is  tht 
^ame  with  other  places.  Were  transportation  costs  reduced,  the  farmer  would^ 
"immediately  reap  the  benefit  in  the  form  of  a  lower  price  for  his  implements. 

The  transportation  companies  have  their  own  problems,  and  the  rates 
charged  may  be  reasonable,  but  it  must  be  remembered  that  we  have  no  control 
over  them,  and  increases  in  freight  rates  must  inevitably  increase  prices. 

To  send  an  eight-foot  binder  with  attachments  from  Toronto  to  Regina 
in  1913  cost  $17.88.  ■  To-day  it  costs  $26.72.  The  freight  charg.es  on  a  five-foot 
20-section  mower  used  to  be  $7.18,  now  they  are  $10.32;  whereas  ten  years 
ago  a  3-scctJon  diamond  drag  harrow  could  be  sent  for  $1.77  it  now  takes  $2.55. 
In  short,  the  rate  on  implements  from  factory  to  Regina  has  increased  from 
89  cents  per  100  pounds  to  $1.28,  or  44  per  cent. 

Q.  Is  that  from  1913?— A.  From  1913,  yes,  sir. 

Q.  Although  that  is  a  great  drawback  to  the  country,  still  freight  rates  have 
increased  a  good  deal  less  'than  most  commodities. — A.  You  will  remember, 
Mr.  Chairman,  the  reduction  in  freight  rates  that  took  place  about  a  year  ago. 
We  are  giving  effect  to  that  decrease  in  our  figures  here.  ^ 


By  Mr.  Hammell: 
J^.  That  is  not  the  peak?— A.  No,  it  is  not  the  peak.  There  is  another 
item  which  did  not  enter  into  the  cost  of  our  machines  in  1913  that  I  would  like 
to  refer  to,  that  is,  the  sales  tax.  The  prices  at  which  our  implements^are  sold 
include  not  only  delivery  charges,  but  the  sales  tax  imposed  by  the  Dominion 
Government.  This  tax  which  did  not  exist  in  1913,  affects  our  business  in  two 
,_j7ays,  since  it  is  applicable  both  to  materials  which  we  now  purchase  and  the 
finished  product  which  we  now  sell,  and  we  pay  it  in  both  cases.  On  purchases^., 
the  original  rate  (1920)  added  from  1  per  cent  to  2  per  cent  to  the  cost  of 
material.  _  In  1921  it  was  increased  and  added  from  2^.  to  4  per  cent  to  material 
costs,  while  in  1922  it  was  still  further  increased  by  50  per  cent  and  now  adds 
from  3|-  to  6  per  cent  to  all  material  costs.  Upon  the  sale  of  our  implements 
we  have  to  pay  a  tax  of  4^  per  cent  as  compared  with  3  per  cent  in  1921  and 
2  per  cent  in  1920,  whereas  in  1913  there  was  no  saless  tax.  Here  again  is  an 
added  cost.  ' "  '^^^       **  ^  '^^ 

By  Mr.  Sales:  f 
Q.  You  pay  that?— A.  We  pay  that,  yes,  sir.  ' 
Q.  When  you  sell  a  machine? — A.  When  we  "sen  a  macnmc 
^Q.  To  whom?— A.  To  the  farmer. 
'[  JH^-  Do_  I  not  have  to  pay  the  sales  tax? — A.  You  pay  the  sales  tax  in  the 
prW^  but  it  is  not  given  as  a  separate  item.  Some  companies  charge  it  as  an 
implement  price,  but  we  do  not  include  it  in  our  sale  price.    In  making  a  com- 
parison of  prices,  that  is  frequently  not  taken  into  account. 
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By  the  Chairman. 
'^.  One  would  think  the  p 

r  if  you  let  him  see  that  piJT ^-, 

merit. — A.  That  is  a  difficult  thing  to  do. 


ect  upon  the  consumer  might  b 
not  going  to  you  but  to  the  Gpvern- 


By  Mr.  Hammell: 
It  would  m^n  carrying  the  separate  items  through  your  books? — .'^ 


U'J 


By  Mr.  Sutherland:     ]       H^V     l^^P 

^.  In  the^  United  States  the  sales  tax  is  shown  in  the  statement  the  purchase 
ves? — A.  I  do  not  know  what  their  practice  is. 

Mr.  Sales:  I  do  not  know,  because  I  hare  not  bought  any  new  machinery 
fpr  several  years.    I  learned  a  good  lesson,  I  tell  you. 

ess:  Some  manufacturers  show  the  tax  as  a  separate  item,  makin, 
ixi^.  ^^^^  price  appear  less  than  it  really  is.  We  pay  the  tax,  and  include  it  iu 
the  price  of  the  machine,  but  it  adds  nothing  to  our  income.  These  hea^^ 
duplicate  taxes  constitute  a  real  burden  to  the'manufacturcr  and  farmer  alike, 
and  must  be  considered  in  making  comparisons  of  Canadian  prices  with  those  at 
a  period  when  there  was  no  sales^tax  in  effect,  or  a  lesser  one  than  at  present. 

I  would  like  now  to  talk  about  capital.  We  have  been  talking  about  capital 
thi&i morning,  and  I  would  like  to  go  back  to  it. 

'(ft 
By  the  Chairman:  r 

Q.  These  comparisons  for  different  years  you  have  submitted  to  the  Bureau 
of  Statistics  and  which  appear  in  our  records  for  the  years  1921  to  1923,  do  they 
include  the  sales  tax? — A.  Yes.    These  are  the  retail  prices  to  the  consumer^ 
I  will  speak  now  of  the  tie-up  of  capital.    Not  only  have  costs  of  commodiM 
is  already  proven  very  greatly  increase,  but  this  condition  has  superimpflH 
In  added  financial  problem  for  the  manufacturer.    It  has  involved  a  very  m^_ 
Larger  outlay  of  capital,  and  as  cftsh  has  to  be  paid  for  all  materials  and  labour 
we  have  been  compelled  to  provide  important  additional  moneys  to  carry  on. 
Steel  for  example  is  payable  within  ten  days,  labour  is  paid  immediately  the' 
labour  is  given.    We  have  not  on  our  books  to-day  practically  any  trade 
accounts.    Our  only  creditor  is  our  banker.    We  have  to  pay  cash  for  every- 
thing.   The  added  cash  required  to  conduct  the  industry  which  I  represent  is 
illustrated  by  the  increased  amount  of  our  inventory  of  materials  and  finished 
goods.    Before  I  give  you  an  inventory  of  the  finished  goods.    I  would  like  to 
give  you  the  raw  materials  carried,  and  then  the  finished  goods.    In  1913  they 
amounted  to  about  six  millions,  now  they  aggregate"  no  less  than  fifteen  and 
three-quarter  millions,  or  an  increase  of  165  per  cent,  showing  the  tremendous 
increase  in  the  capital  required  to  carry  on  the  business  to-day  as  compared  with 
1913.    Some  of  our  materials  have  to  be  purchased  well  in  advance  of  actual 
manufacture,  which,  of  course,  involves  the  locking  up  of  immense  capital. 
Take  for  example,  lumber,  much  of  which  has  to  be  at  least  two  years  in  our 
^rds  to  thoroughly  season  and  dry  before  it  can  be  worked  into  machines, 
and  since  our  consumption  run^  to  from  sixteen  to  eighteen  million  feet  per 
annum,  that  in  itself  represents  a  large  tie-up  of  capital. 

This  is  not  all.  As  is  well  known,  farm  machinery  unfortunately  for  both 
tlje  farmer  and  the  manufacturer  has  to  be  sold  on  long  credit.  On  the  average, 
after  the  machine  is  sold  it  is  approximately  a  year  before  cash  is  wholly 
received  therefor  by  the  manufacturer.  f       I 
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I  By  Mr.  Sales: 

Q.  I  would  like  to  dwell  upon  that  point  for  a  moment. — ^A.  May  I  finish 
this,  and  then  go  back  to  it?  -^^a 

Mr.  Sales:  Yes.  I  want  you  to  go  back  to  that  long  credit. — ^A.  It  is  quite 
,vithin  the  mark  to  say  that  between  "the  time  the  manufacturer  pays  for  the 
commodity  entering  into  his  finished  product  and  when  he  finally  receives  pay- 
.rsent  for  it,  not  less  than  18  months  and  sometimes  24  months  have  elapsed, 
m  this  respect,  the  manufacturer  may  be  regarded  not  merely  as  the  supplier  of 
fche  impleme^nts  to  the  farmer,  but  in  no  small  way  as  his  banker.  For  example, 
at  the  present  time  we  are  carrying  the  paper  of  Canadian  farmers  to  the  amount 
of  eight  millions.  dfi 


By  the  Chairman: 
^  On  which  the  average  rate  of  intere""^ 
,ng  to  the  place.    I  would  think  aboi 


■^uch? — ^A.   ,,^ 
■  per  cent  is  the  average 


By  Mr.  Sales: 
■         Q.  What  about  the  West?— A.  That  is  the  averiglP  TEe  rate  in  the  West 
'  is  higher. 

■  Q.  What  is  it  in  Ontario? — A.  7  per  cent. 
Q.  In  Saskatchewan  do  you  not  make  all  your  notes  out  at  9  per  centt 
A.  The  rates  vary,  Mr.  Sales.    I  think  in  some  place  they  are  8  per  cent,  and 
in  some  places  9  per  cent. 

Q.  I  understood  you  to  say  that  it  was  governed  by  legislation.  Has  our 
legislature  passed  a.  Bill  providing  that  the  rate  of  interest  should  not  exceed 
9  per  cent?  They  have  really  filled  them  in  at  9  per  cent,  and  said  that  that 
was  what  their  own  Government  had  set  the  price  at? — ^A.  What  is  that? 

Q.  That  that  is  what  their  own  Government  has  set  the  price  at,  9  per  cent, 

the  Saskatchewan  Gjovernment.    Do  the  rates  not  exceed  9  per  cent?    If  you 

^re  charging  7'  per  cent  in  Ontario  and  9  per  cent  in  Saskatchewan,  that  will 

raise  the  average  considerably  higher  than  you  say  it  is? — A.  It  may.    I  am 

not  able  to  say. 

Q.  We  have  complaints  about  the  unfairness  of  these  companies.  I  sup- 
pose you  are  not  any  more  giiilty  than  anybody  else. 

Rr.  Sutherland:  Perhaps  there  are  bigger  reasons  in  the  West, 
r.  Caldwell:  Before  you  leave  that  point,  I  would  like  to  ask  about 
Lir  time  price. 

By  Mr.  Sales: 
C>,  I  wanted  to  go  back  to  that. — ^A.  It  is  higher  than  our  cash  price.     ; 

By  Mr.  Caldwell:  1 

Q.  Take  a  mower,  for  example.  Your  mower  is  $97  cash,  or  was  in  a 
certain  year,  while  your  time  price  at  18  months  is  $114,  then  on  top  of  that 
you  charge  8  or  9  per  cent? — A.  There  is  a  variation  in  price  between  the  cash 
sales  and  time  sales.  The  interest  is  not  pretended  to  cover  interest  on  the 
capital  invested.    Let  me  make  this  statement,  please.  . 

By  the  Chairman: 

Q.  You  would  far  rather  sell  for  cash? — ^A.  We  would  far  rather  sell  for 
cash,  and  we  would  make  a  great  deal  more  if  we  received  cash  for  every 
implement  sold.    Let  me  explain.    At  one  of  our  branches  in  the  West — 

Q.  You  may  as  well  abandon  all  idea  of  getting  back  to  Toronto  on  the 
noon  train. — A.  Abandon  hope?  ""^ 
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Q.  No,  but  you  must  abandon  all  hope  of  getting  away  early  this  after-J_ 
noon.    We  will  be  sitting  again  this  afternoon,  and  I  think  this  is  a  good  time 
to  adjourn.    It  is  almost  (me  o'clock  now.    We  will  sit  at  four  o'clock,  if  the 
Committee  are  agreeable.  ' 

Mr.  Gardiner:  Remember,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  this  is  Wednesday,  and  we 
"  annot  lit  to-night.    Why  not  sit  at  half-past  three? 

The  Chairman:  The  Committee  do  not  desire  to  sit  to-night,  at  any  rg^a 

Mr.  Sales:  Better  make  it  three-thirty.  ^" 

L    The  Chairman:  All  right,  we  will  say  three-thirty,  if  that  will  saUo^j 
everybody.         11^ 

(The  Committee  adjourned  unt 


w 


Aftfrnoon  _Bession 


Wednesday,   May   2,    1923. 

The  Special  Committee  anpointe  JHLauire  into  Agricultural  condition 
throughout  Canada,  resumed  at  3.30  p^.^lr.  jMcMaster^' the  Chairman,  pre- 


T.  Bradshaw  recalled. 

-  ^  The  Chairman:  Mr.  Braclsha..-^^ 

rhich  you  were  proceeding  before  adjournment.    I  think  you  were  discussing 
i|bour  costs,  but  you  know^  where  you  left  off.  1 

■     Witness:  Coming  right  down  to  implement  prices,  so  far,  it  has  merel;^_ 
been  assumed  that  agricultural   "implement  prices  have  increased.    In  point  o!f 
fact  they  have,  but  an  examination  of  the  extent  to  which  this  has  been  the  case 
indicates  that  far  from  having  kept  pace  with  the  increases  to  which  the  manu- 
facturer of  implements  was  subject,  prices  have  lagged  very  much  behind. 
■ifr'  For  the  sake  of  comparison,  prices  applicable  to  Regina  district  have  been 
u^d  but  it  will  be  recognized  that  ^proximately  the  same  relationship  would 
hold  between  prices  in  any  territory.    In  1913  a  farmer  paid  $147.00  for  a 
Double  Disc  Drill,  to-day  it  costs  him  $251.00  or  a  little  over  70  per  cent  more; 
ten  years  ago  an  8-foot  Binder  with  attachments  sold  for  |170.00,  the  present 
'price  of  the'  new  style,  improved  8-foot  binder  is  $288.00,  or  a  69  per  cent 
increase;  a  5-foot  section  mower  has  increased  from  $62.00  to  $106.00,  or  about/^^ 
the  same  percentage  as  the  drill ;  while  for  a  14-inch  Great  West  gang  plough  a  ' 
farmer  pays  $77.00  more  or  87  per  "cent  more  than  in  1913.    In  no  case  does  he 
pay  twice  as  much  for  his  implement,  and  in  some  cases  the  increase  is  as  low  as 
31  per' cent.    In  short,  a  settler  who  to-day  purchases  what  may  be  considered 
pMtomplete  outfit,  namely,  ploughs    (walking  and  gang),   drill,  rake,  binder,^ 
mower,  disc  and  spike-tooth  harrows,  wagon  and  sleigh,  does  so  at  a  price  that 
is  only  approximately  64  per  cent  higher  than  that  for  the  same  outfit  in  1913- 
This  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  labour  and  materials  have  more  than  doubled,  tf 
say  nothing  of  increased  transportation  charges,  sales  tax  and  exceptionally 
^low  payments  due  to  depression.    Comparatively  speaking,  the  farmer  pa^ 
less  for  his  implements  to-day  than  he  did  in  1913.  '  Wf 
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Every  increase  in  the  price  of  implements  has  been  forced  upon  the  industry 
.jiply  because  of  the  increase  in  the  prices  which  had  to  be  paid  to  the  manu- 
acturer  for  the  various  commodities  entering  into  the  finished  product.    Our 
materials  have  toj^e  contracted  for  long  in  advance  of  the  sales  of  the  finished     __ 
machine.    Take  to-day's  situation — just  three  days  ago  we  received  a  commxmi- 
cation  advising  us  that  no  dependable  assurance  could  be  given  of  delivery  of     _ 
certain  steel  materials  under  six  months,  and  that  we  must  anticipate  our  require- 
■  ments  accordingly.    In  some  instances,  steel  mills  are  to-day  refusing  order^^j 
1  Last  week  when  prices  of  material  were  higher  than  probably  they  have  ever  "  _ 

M-vQon    Tiro  l-iorl  fn  f>nmTnpnpe  fri  nlciTi  onr  TYifl.nnf Rf-.tiirincr  nrnoTfl.mTnp.  fnr  t.illfl.o'p.  nnrl 


harvesting  machines  for  the  1924  reason,  twelve  and  eighteen  months  before  th 
implements  could  be  sold.  \    -^JP  ^^ 

In  making  a  comparsion  of  prices  of  farm  implements  in  1913  and  1923,  ^  ^ 
should  .be  borne  in  mind  that  present-day  machines  embody  many  new  improve- 
ments, which  make  them  more  economical  and  efficient  and  more  perfect  time  , 
and  labour  savers  for  the  farmer  as  compared  with  those  of  1913.  We  keep  an 
experimental  department  constantly  at  work  improving  the  operating  qualities 
and  the  efiiciency  of  machines,  and  developing  new  ones  which  will  be  of  service 
to  the  farmer.  For  example,  a  comparsion  of  the  price  of  a  binder  in  1913  and 
1923  has  been  made,  but  no  reference  has  been  made  to  the  fact  that  the  present 
J)inder  is  vastly  improved  over  that  of  1913.  Let  me  just  mention  a  few — I 
"will  only  take  ten.  These  are  improvements  since  1913.  The  1923  binder  has  a 
canvas  slackener;  (2)  metal  conveyer  and  elevator  rollers;  (3)  shifting  vibrat- 
ing butter;  (4)  filler  strip  for  short, grain;  (5)  outfide  reel  support;  (6)  additional 
roller  bearings;  (7)  improved  fore- carriage;  (8)  new  and  improved  four-horse 
hitch;  (9)  new  sheaf  carrier;  (10)  improved  grain  wheel.  These  are  only  some 
of  the  improvements;  there  are  many  others  all  of  which  make  the_binder  of 
to-day  a  more  economical  and  efiicient  labour-saving  device  for  the  farmer^^^^ 

By  Mr.  Gardiner:  ^     "^ 

Q.  Do  you  think  that  all  these  are  improvements?    What  about  the  Butter?     ~ 
Is  it  any  better  than  the  previous  Butter?    Could  you  get  anything  that  would 
work  more  strtisfactorily  than  that? — ^A.  This  improved  Butter  has  been  placed 
there  as  a  result  of  field  tests  and  experiments  carried  on  in  Western  Canada, 
in  the  presence  of  farmers  and  of  our  representatives.     We  have  never  made      _ 
a  change  in  our  machines  unless  there  has  been,  a  demand  for  it  from  the  field 
where  the  machine  is  used.    In  the  opinion  of  some,  it  may  not  be  an  improve-^  ■ 
rhent,  but  in  the  opinion  of  most  of  those  who  have  experienced  this  in  our   " 
case,  it  is. 

Q.  The  ultimate  object  of  the  butter  is  to  make  a  good  sheaf?    Is  it  not?     ' 
—A.  Yes. 

Q.  Do  you  suppose  that  you  could  improve  the  sheaf  of  the  old  Massey- 
Harris  binder? — A.  I  think  that  our  present  arrangement  for  the  sheaf  is  a  little      _ 
bit  better;  it  is  pretty  hard  I  know  to  improve  upon  that.    We  have  struck  a 
feature  which  is  well  worth  considering,  but  we  do  think  thafwe  have  improved 
upon  it.  ^  I 

'  I' 

By  Mr.  Hammell:  ^  A 

Q.  I  would  say  it  is  very  much  from  the  standpoint  of  the  indiWdual?      ~ 

^A.  Yes.  ^  _ 

Q.  It  is  not  very  difficult  to  go  into  a  field  as  level  as  this  floor,  and  work     ^ 

fur  binder  and  maJke  a  perfect  sheaf,  but  where  you  go  into  conditions  such 
we  have  in  Ontario,  up  and  down  hill,  that  is  where  your  improved  butter, 
and  every  other  improvement  shows  its  true  worth.  | 
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By  Mr.  Sales: 
'  Q.  Where  do  you  carry  on  these  experfments? — A.  In  Western  Canada,  a. 
.,.11  explain.  Every  ye^  we  send  out  to  Western  Canada  during  the  harvesting 
pf^od  a  number  of  men,  varying  according  to  the  number,  sometimes  six,  some- 
tiines  a  dozen,  sometimes  more.  These  men  go  out  into  the  field  and  operate 
our  machine  with  the  farmer.  They  are  practical  inside  men,  and  many  of 
them  have  been  brought  from  the  farm  into  our  factories,  and  therefore  they  are 
not  only  practical  inside  machine  men,  but  they  are  practical  outside  machine 
men,  and  there  is  no  improvement  made  unless  there  is  a  general  concensus  of 
opinion  ^y  these  experts,  and  unless  that  improvement  is  also  passed  upon  by 
our  experimental  department,  which  is  carried  on  at  great  expenses  in  our  own 
company.  ^k 

J^',,  I  never  met  one  of  these  men,  and  never  heard  of  one  of  them. — ^A.  They 
ha^fe  travelled  the  world  over.  At  the  present  time  one  of  our  men  has  returned 
from  Australia.  We  have  two  men  in  Australia  at  the  present  time.  We  have 
tw-o  men  in  the  Argentine.  We  have  one  of  our  drill  experts  watching  our  drillinf 
operations  this  fall  in  the  West. '- 


By  Mr. -Milne: 
Q.  You  need  an  expert  for  your 

^  drill^  ■». 

Hon.  Mr.  Sinclair: 


thought  we  had  a  pretty 


manufacture  the  same  kind  of  machine  for  different  parts  of  the  world? — ^A. 
There  are  difi'erent  m'Schines  for  different  countries,  we  call  them  by  the  same 
name,  but  thej"-  are  differently  equipped. 

Q.  Like  a  binder,  for  instance?  The  binder  you  manufacture  for  export  is 
different  from  the  binder  you  manufacture  for  Canada? — ^A.  Yes. 

By  the  Chairman:    ■     # 
Q.  What  is  the  difference? — A.  The  size  of  the  binder,  and  so. 

a  left-hand  or  right-hand  binder.     They  are  minor  differences.     I   _..^ 

they  are  minor  differences.  .      _ 

By  Hon.,  Mr.  Sinclair:  '  W 

J^.  How  do  your  export  prices  compare  with  your  Canadian  prices? — ^A. 
ur  export  prices  are  always  higher  than  Canadian  prices. 

Q.  On  the  same  quality  of  machine?  ^  You  say  there  is  a  little  difference  in 
machine?— A.  Of  course  the  added  cost  is  always  taken  into  account. 

f       '  By  Mr.  Sales:  '  '  ' 

Q.  Has  that  always  been  so? — ^A.  As  to  the  price? 

Q.  Yes. — A.  Yes.  You  may  remember  that  our  late  president,  Mr.  Find- 
lay,  made  a  statement  before  the  tariff  committee  in  Winnipeg,  and  just  in  that 
connection  I  would  like  to  say  only  three  or  four  words.  I  would  just  like  to 
tell  you  what  he  said,  and  of  course  he  has  had  a  lifelong  experience  in  this 
business.  He  stated  this:  "  My  company  has  exported  machines  to  practically 
every  country  in  the  world,  for  well  over  thirty  years,  and  we  have  never  during 
wiat  time  sold  machines  in  foreign  countries  as  at  low  a  price  as  at  home." 

By  Hon.  Mr.  Sinclair: 
Q.  Following  that  point,  Mr.  Bradshaw,  you  have  to  pay  duty  on  your 
raw  materials  that  you  put  into  your  machine,  and  when  you  export  your 
machine,  you  get  a  drawback? — A.  Yes.  _        ^  j 
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Q.  Then  you  must  gain  on  the  export  trade? — A.  We  do.  - 
The  Chairman:  We  are  awfully  glad  to  hear  that,  because  we  have  been 
hearing  in  this  Committee  right  along  people  telling  us  that  they  had  to  sell 
at  home  higher  than  they  were  able  to  sell  abroad,  and  it  is  very  nice  to  hear 
one  of  these  gentlemen  say  that  he  sells  to  our  people  at  a  lower  price  than  to 
others  abroad.  F 

By  Mr.  Sales: 

Q.  While  we  are  on  the  subject  of  export,  what  expectation  has  your 
manager  in  Germany  for  trade? — A.  That  is  very  interesting.  I  would  be 
very  glad  to  speak  about  that.  We  are  not  selling  any  machines  in  Germany, 
and  have  not  sold  any  machines  in  Germany  since  1914,  before  the  war."  Theie 
may  have  been  some  machines  on  hand  at  that  time,  and  they  may  have  been 
disposed  of,  but  we  have  never  exported  to  Germany  since  then.  ^  ^ 

Q.  Do  you  sell  them  from  England  to  C^rmany? — A.  No  T^Kna-^ov,  ;Jim 
very  ingenious  character.  J.     _ 


By  the  Chairman. 

Q.  Who  is  "this  man"? — A.  Our  manager  of  the  Massey-Harris  Com- 
pany in  Berlin.    He  was  our  manager  before  the  war,  and  is  still  our  manager. 
When  the  war  broke  out,  no  more  machines  could  be  exported  to  Germany,  but 
^^e  commenced  to  make  repairs  parts  in  a  little  factory  that  he  rented  and 
nnanced  himgelf.  He  has  continud  to  do  that  right  along,  and  to-day  he  has  in 
that  little  foundry  or  factory  about  100  men.  We  are  not  supplying  him  with  any- 
capital  or  funds,  but  he  has  been  able  to  make  these  spare  parts,  and  to  sell 
them  to  those  who  have  bought  our  machines  in  past  years,  and  in  that  way  to 
^  carry  on.    I  spoke  to  him,  as  I  mentioned,  a  short  time  ago,  and  I  said:  "How 
~  is  it  that  you  are  able  to  continue  to  get  a  demand  for  these  spare  parts?"  and 


he  said,  "  You  know  that  the  Massey-Harris  machine  frame  never  wearsiput^ 
and  therefore  they  are  constantly  coming  back  and^^nting  these  spare  pllrtSj 
That  is  our  situation  m  Germany  to-dayT'  V^T      *"'      '  v- 

Q.  Thaf^is  not  German  propaganda  that  you  are  giving  us? — ^A.,^jjj| 
just  giving  you  the  facts.    I  have  not  thought  one  way  or  the  other.    V 
no  profit  from  the  enterprise,  because  he  is  carrying  on  without  any  a_ 
furnished  by  us.    I  know  he  is  just  able  to  carry  on. 

Q.  You  should  be  glad  to  know  thathe  is  doing  it,  because  you  mi^ht  i^ji 
future  go  back  to  the  market. — A.  Tl^pT^  just  it.  ~  He  is  trying  to  keep  up 
the  connection.  t.-  "   " 

By  Mr.  GarC 

Q.  With  regard  to  ^Tt?~drawback,  what  proporMn  of  the  drawback  would 
J)e  in  connection  with  the  difference  in  prices  that  you  sell  in  the  foreign 
markets?  Does  not  that  considerably  offset  the  difference  in  price? — ^A.  What 
advantage  do  we  get  in  the  drawback? 

Q.  Yes.  Does  that  not  considerably  offset  the  extra  price  that  you  sell  in 
foreign  markets? — A.  No;  the  drawback  of  course  varies  according  to  the 
machine.  I  could  not  tell  you  what  it  is  generally.  I  could  not  tell  you  in 
percentage,  for  example,  but  it  varies.         ^ 

Q.  If  there  are  no  othef^uestions  on  that  point,  I  would  like  to  go  back  to 
the  other  question.  This  new  sheaf  carrier  you  have  got,  is  it  going  to  be  better! 
— A.  These  are  the  improvements  that  have  been  made  in  the  past  ten  j%^m 
and  this  sheaf  carrier  was  developed  last  year. 

Q.  What  difference  is  there  between  the  new  one  that  you  have  and  the 
old  one? — A.  It  does  what  it  is  intended  to  do,  and  does  it^etter, 
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Q.  I  had  a  J^mder  eighteen  years  old. — A.  We  had  a  few  complaints  ab 

it.  ^  . 

Q.  Now,  you  come  to  the  four-hor^^»ner.    What  was  the  matter  with 
|i? — A.  You  have  to  have  the  best  fourTrolR  evener. 
y     Q.  There  was  nothing  the  matter  with  it. — A.  We  found  there  were  cer- 
tain defects.  '     " 

By  Mr.  Hammell:  ' 

_Q.  Is  there  anything  perfect? — A.  No. 

*      By  Mr.  Gardiner:  M 

—  Q..  You  take  all  these  machine  eompanieo,  bnvy  win  puo  uuu-et  gictiu  ucai  ui 
advertising,  pointing  out  some  new  improvement  that  they  are  supposed  to  hav 
on  the  machine,  which  is  practically  no  improvement  at  all,  and  which  cosl^ 
lot  of  money,  and  is  ultimately  paid  for  by  the  consumer.  I  have  a  No.  4 
binder,  and  if  I  were  going  to  go  into  farming  on  a  larger  scale,  I  would  sooner 
buy  the  No.  4  than  the  No.  5,. because  I  find  it  lasts  longer.  All  these  extra 
improvements  cost  money,  and  consequently  we  have  to  pay  the  price.  The 
old  No.  4  binder  was  as  good  as  ever  went  into  a  field,  but  we  have  a  lot  of 
"improvements  in  the  new  No.  5  which  are  supposed  to  help  us  harvest  our  crop 
more  efl&ciently. — A.  I  only  wish  that  every  farmer  in  Canada  was  of  the  same 
mind  as  our  friend  here.  Then  our  problems  would  be  very  much  simplified, 
but  unfortunately,  as  I  mentioned  before,  they  are  not  the  inventions  of  the 
shop  or  of  the  experimental  department.  They  are  the  suggestion  of  the  farmer 
and  of  the  field  men. 

Mr.  Sales:  I  have  heard  the  same  opinion  expressed  with  regard  to  the 
binder  hundreds  of  times. 
Witness:  We  have  No.  5  and  5a  binder.    As  regards  the  No.  6a,  we  had  a 
lot  of  No.  5  binders  left  over  and  although  the  price  was  $25  less,  we  could  not 
^ell  them.    The  No.  5  binder,  in  your  opinion,  I  am  sure,  would  be  one  of  'U 
best-,  binders  we  ever  built.     "*" 


n  with  vour  Nc 


then  the  No.,  4  is  going  to  stand  ahead  of  the  5a. 

By  the  Chairman: 
Q..Have  you  contrary  information?^  ^ 

Mr.  Hammell:  I  have.  Yes.  ThS^^ry  mJffiiilF of  individual  opini 
You  can  find  just  as  many  men  on  one  side  as  on  the  other.  I  have  usee 
binder  ever  since  the  first  binder  was  invented.  ^    ,,  >    j 

Mr.  Milne:  I  have  been  told  that  in  order  to  sell  a  thing  you  have  to  add' 
ime  new  feature  to  it.  ^^^ 

''  The  Chairman  :  They  call  th^Pf  Talking  Points "  in  regard  to  auto- 
mobiles.   I  do  not  know  whether  the  same  thing  applies  to  farm  machinery. 
^ — -Mr.  Milne:  I  have  spoken  to  some  of  the  agents — I  would  not  say  they 
Bgents,  especially  of  this  company  we  are  dealing  with  now,  but  other  agents 
i^jV  farm  implements.    I  said,  "  What  is  the  idea  of  changing  this?"  and  they 
~"?ould  say,  "Oh,  well,  we  have  to  talk  about  something  before  we  can  sell  it. 
.'hey  would  not  buy  if  you  do  not.    If  you  tell  them  you  have  a  new^et  of 
Dmething,  they  will  buy  it  for  that  reason."  M 

The  Chairman:  It  is  because  of  the  improvementg™*,    "^IT     "^ 
¥      Mr.  MiiiNe:  Yes,  beMi|aof  the  improvemenl^^^H^ 

M  m  ^^  ^M'  H  ^B^^     [Mr._Thomas  Bradshaw.] 
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a  who  will 
Cockshutt 


swear  by  the  Massey-Harris  seeder,  while  others  will  swear  1^^^^ 
seeder.  ^^H^ 

The  Chairman  :^Some  swear  by  it  and  some  swear  at  it,  I  suppose. 
Mr.  Caldwell:  I  understood  Mr.  Gardiner  to  ask  the  witness  how  much  he 
_gpt  in  the  way  of  rebate  on  a  binder. 

•  Mr.  GAEDiisffiE:  What  would  it  mean  in  the  extra  price  he  received  on  the 
export?      ll^iU^I  y^,  Ml 

By  li^frndwell: 
H    Q.  Can  j'ou  give  us  the  |.mount  of  duty  on  the  material 
binder? — A.  No,  I  cannot.  

Q.  The  Finance  Minister  said  last  year  that  the  amount  of  dutv  on  the 
material  entoring  into  a  binder  was  |2.65. — ^A.  What  is  that? 

Q.  That  the  duty  on  the  material  that  goes  into  a  binder  amou 
— ^A.  I  don't  know.  _ 

The  Chairman:  It  would  be  more  than  that,  but  I  cannot  tell  y 
amount.  ?  '^ 

Mr.  Caldwell:  Sir  Henry  Drayton  gave  us  tb-^-"-  ^' -^  '■ 

year^and  they  were  not  questioned. 

Btj  the  Chairman:  ~  ~ 

Q.  Mr.  "Bradshaw,  you  have  Mr.  Chisholm  ^llflRu.  Try  and  figure  % 
out,.  Some  of  us  are  farmers,  while  others  are  not.  What  does  a  binder  weigh? 
— A.  I  am  coming  to  that  point^  Mr.  Chairmaiff^  You  have  talked'  about  a  Eord 
oar.    I  want  to  bring  up  the  binder,  and  then  talk  about  a  Ford  car. 

Q.  Suppose  we  deal  with  the  binder  for  a  minute.  What  is  the  weight  of 
your  binder? — A.  The  weight  of  our  binder  is  approximately  2,009  pounds, 
practically  a  ton,  an  eight  foot  binder.  "^  " 


By  Mr.  Sales: 
Q.  2,090  pounds?— A.  ll 


^^^yij^mi^2^00  pounds  ju|t  Pv 


By  the  Chairman:  ^^^^^V     '^^^^^^^^P 

_^l     Q.  If  we  knew  how  much  steel  was  in  it,  we  could  have  a  better  idea  of  it? 
— A.  Yes,  and  if  we  knew  how  much  wood  there  was,  how  much  iSHB^le  iron 
there  was,  it  would  be  better.    But  do  you  know  how  many  part 
a  binder?  ' 

Q.  No,  I  do  not. — A.  Would  you  be  surprised  if  I  told  you  that  there 
over  1,500  pieces  in  a  binder?  - 

Q.  Perhaps  they  are  "  fearfully  and  wonderfully  made  ".   l 


"are  m 


f.  By  Mr.  Caldwell: 

_J   Q.  Does  that  include  bolts? — A.  That  includes  bolt__ 

Q.  And  nuts? — A.  And  nuts. 

Q.  And  each  piece  of  wood  that  is  in  it? — A.  Whr 
that  if  two  pieces  of  wood  go  to  make  one  thing,  they  ^ 


n  by  that  is 
;koned  ^s  one. 


By  Hon.  Mr.  Sinclair: 
"    Q.  If  you  could  tell  us  what  drawback  you  get  on  the  export,  it  would  be 
of  some  use  to  us. — A.  I  have  no  figures  in  regard  to  the  tariff.    I  have  figures 
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of  other  thing". 


I  am  prepared  to  come  back  here  again  and  gi^ 


all  thes^^' 


facts  and  figures.    I  was  not  asked  to  do  that,  and  I  am  trying  to  fulfil  as  far 
IHJ  possibly  can  the  request  made  of  me  by  this  Committee. 

W  By  the  Chairman: 

Q.  I  would  like  to  ask  a  few  questions  before  you  pass  on.  Mr.  John  F. 
Reid  in  his  evidence  made  some  comparisons  between  prices  in  the  United  States 
and  in  Canada.  ■ 

^  Witness:  I  am  coming  to  that  point,  and  I  |v-ill  be  glad  to  take  it  up  at  that 
^~~     I  have  some  figures  upon  that.,^^™        I      I 


By  Mr.  Gardiner:        ,     j 

Q.  I  would  like  to  ask  i^aother  qi|^^^^  H^^^u  parted  to  standardize 
your  bolts  yet?— A.  Ye^jp  W^^SH  * 

Q.  That  is  a  good  thing? — ^A.  We  are  members  of  the  Standardization  Com- 
mittee which  was  formed  in  Ottawa  in  connection  with  the  Department  of  AgrT- 
culture  some  time  ago.  We  have  had  our  experts  meeting  from  time  to  time 
with  the  experts  of  other  companies,  in  an  endeavour  to  standardize  everything 
that  could  possibly  be  standardized. 

By  Mr.  Milne: 
Q.  Have  you  met  with  any  success  during  the  past  year? — ^A.  Yes,  we  have, 
[especially  in  bolts  and  nuts  and  some  other  things.  "^ 

Q.  Have  you  made  any  progress  in  sections  and  guards? — A.  No,  we  have 
not.  It  is  difficult  thing  to  standardize  sections  and  guards,  when  there  are 
so  many  machines  on  the  market  as  there  are  at  the  present  time,  but  we  are 
not  without  hope  that  something  may  be  done  yet  in  that  connection. 

I  close  by  saying  that  our  refinement  involved  added  costs.  Comparison  has 
also  been  made  of  drill  prices  in  1913  and  1923,  but  we  contend  that  such  a  com- 
parison is  unfair,  for  the  reason  that  the  drill  of  1923  is  much  better  and  more 
•efficient  than  that  of  1913.  ,  A  great  many  improvements,  some  of  which  have 
increased  the  cost  considerably,  have  been  made.    A  few  of  these  are: 

1.  Steel  grain  box,  which  is  much  superior  to  the  wooden  type. 
_  5ome  may  think  the  wooden  type  of  grain  box  is  better  than  the  steel. 

By  Mr.  Sales:  !  f 

.    n_0.-  We  do  not  think  so. — ^A.  I  am  glad  to  hear  that.  ^ 

The  Chaieman:  That  settles  it. 

Mr.  Sales:  You  do  not  need  to  laugh.    Anybody  who  is  a  farmer  kno"^ 
that  wood  will  warp  more  than  steel.    The  steel  box  is  meeting  with  universal 
favour,  there  is  no  doubt  about  that.    I  know  what  I  am  talking  aboui^ 

Witness:  The  next  is  the  pulley  type  hitches.  W     ' 

3„  Improved  bottoms,  particularly  double  discs. 

By  JkTr.  Gardiner:  . 

Q.  Have  you  improved  those? — A.  We  have. 
I  "Very  much? — A.  Yes. 

lit  was  needed. — ^A.  We  do  need  improvements  sometim^Bj31ae  next  is 
unpYoved  conductors.  In  this  way,  I  might  point  out  the  ohangeODr  the  better 
made  in  every  other  implement  during  the  last  two  years,  all  of  which  have  been 
of  material  benefit  to  the  farmer,  but  which  have  also  involved  heavy  expendi- 
tures on  our  part  and  consequently  increased  costs. 

Now  we  come  to  United  States  and  Canadian  prices,  Mr.  Chairman.    It 
has  been  suggested  that  there  seems  to  be  a  discrepancy  between  the  prices  of 
"implements' in  the  United  States  and  Canada. 

_  [Mr.  Thomas  Bradshaw.] 
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,  By  the  Chairman: 

Q.  The  suggestion  is  made  quite  forcibly'^  too. — A.  Yes)  it  IsT  To  mafce 
^rvey  of  retail  prices  at  this  time  ■w'ould  be  futile  and  misleading.    The 
larket  is  flooded  with  implements  placed  on  it  at  bargain  rates  through  over- 
production, financial  pressure  and  liquidation.  I       v       i  i    i 


By  Mr.  Sales:  \ 

Q.  Which  markets? — ^A.  United  States"  markets. 

Q.  I  had  not  noticed  it  in  Canada. — A.  The  United  StL^u  ^^^^^r.^^,^.  xu  .o 
not  long  since  one  of  the  representative  United  States  machine  companies  had 
to  face  a  crisis  and  submit  to  a  complete  financial  reorganization.    Another  of 

1  years  standing  has  just  recently  announcj^that  it  is  retiring  from  businessp^p^^ 
and  a  third  is  in  the  hands  of  its  b ankergT^^iir  concerns  might  be  mentioned  "" 
which  are  similarly  embarrassed.    The  stocks  of  all  such  firms  must  ,be  turned 
into  cash,  and  the  prices  at  which  they  are  disposing  of  their  stock  do  no^ 
reflect  present  day  manufacturing  costs.     Canada  has  an  instance  of  the  samaL 
kind  in  the  Province  of  Quebec,  a  concern  which  has  expended  millions  in  plant 
and  equipment  and  is  to-day  in  the  hands  of  a  receiver.    I  said  there  was  not  in     " 
Canada  any  such  company,  but  there  is  one  in  your  own  Province,  Mr.  Chair- 
man.   We  are  informed  that  this  company  is  offering  machines    at   about   60    ^^^ 
per  cent  under  cost  to  relieve  its  financier  difiiculty.    That  information  came"" 
to  me  through  a  letter  I  received  on  Monday  morning  last. 

Q.  Is  that  in  the  Province  of  Quebec? — A.  Yes.  Stk^_ 

Q.  I  thought  th^arm^g  of  the  province  of  Quebec  were  prosperou 
hope  they  ar^>     W^^       W  ■  * 

Q.  If  a  farmer  is  not  prosperous,  he  cannot  buy  machinery? — A.  No,  he  can- 
not.   The  Grain  Growers  of  Western  Canada,  unable  to  make  a  |uccess  of  their 
machine  business  in  1920,  1921  and  1922,  sold  their  stock  at  prices  at  which     ' 
they  could  not  be  produced.    In  their  last  annual  report  they  stated: —   ^j 

"  Your  directors  decided  to  cut  the  price  of  machinery  40  per  cen1| 
the  loss  resulting  therefrom  being  absorbed  in  the  oper^ion  of^s  depart-' 


oper^ion  of^s  de 


Under  such  circumstances  it  can  be  very  readily  seen  that  to-day  priaes  are 
demoralized.    It  is  extremely  difficult  to  obtain  comparable  prices.  . 

It  should,  however,  be  noted  that  machines  bought  under  the  circumstance! 
described  are  likely  to  prove  very  expensive  in  the  long  run  to  the  farmer,  sinci 
the  firms  manufacturing  them  are  going  out  of  business,  and,  therefore,  cannot 
stand  behind  their  product  and  cannot  guarantee  purchasers  repair  parts  when 
required.  This  is  in  strong  contrast  to  the  policy  of  those  well-established 
implement  companies  whose  case  we  are  stating  to-day,  who  have  been  in  busi- 
ness many  years,  have  invested  a  large  amount  of  capital  in  their  enterprises, 
a,nd  stand  behind  their  product  and  have  undertaken  to  guarantee  that  prac^ 
tically  no  matter  how  long  ago  a  machine  was  bought,  the  purchaser  can  obtain 
necessary  repair  parts.  For  example,  the  Massey-Harris  Company  supplied  a 
farmer  a  short  time  ago  with  a  complete  knotter  for  a  binder  which  had  been 
sold  to  him  37  years  ago.  That  is  not  an  isolated  case,  by  any  means.  Relative 
prices,  however,  in  the  United  States  and  Western  Canada  were  thoroughly 
investigated  some  time  ago  when  conditions  were  more  normal  and,  in  the  words 
of  the  report  then  made,  it  was  found  "  that  relative  costs  of  implements  to 
^|he  Grain  Growers  in  the  United  States  and  Canada  had  been  grossly  misrepre- 
sented ".  Let  me  explain.  The  mode  of  distribution  in  the  two  countries  is 
entirely  dissimilar.  In  Canada  we  sell  every  dollar's  worth  of  our  goods  direct 
to  the  consumer  through  the  medium  of  a  commission  agent.    He  is  our  agent, 

[Mr.  Thomas  Bradshaw.]  ^^  r     ,       ■  i 
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not  a  commisliOTi  agen^  We  have  nothing  to  do  with  commission  dealers.  We 
set  the  retail  prices,  which  are  uniform  over  large  zones  and  vary  simply  to  'the 
extent  of  the  difference  in  freight  rate  from  one  zone  to  another.  Our  goods 
are'  dehvered  free  of  charge  at  the  customer's  nearest  station,  and  now  include 
the  sales  tax. 

In  the  United  States  by  far  the  largest  percentage  of  the  business  is  done 
through  dealers  who  buy  their  goods  from  the  manufacturers  and  fix  their  own 
retail  prices.  Such  prices  vary  in  accordance  with  the  dealers'  judgment  as  to 
what  is  a  fair  margin  for  expense  and  profit,  so  that  many  different  retail  prices  ■, 
will  be  found  in  the  same  State.  Secondly,  their  sales  are  made,  based  to  quite 
a  large  extent  on  the  price  at  their  distributing  centres,  the  customer  paying 
local  freight.    Thirdly,  there  is  no  sales  tax  in  the  United  States. 

Just  prior  to  the  outbreak  of  war.  Sir  Thomas  White,  then  Minister  of 
Finance,  sent  a  special  Customs  official  into  Minnesota,  Dakota  and  Montana, 
to  inquire  as  to  prices,  and  this  officer's  report  was  quoted  by  Sir  Thomas  White 
in  ParUament  and  is  recorded  in  Hansard  of  April  30,  1914,  No.  70,  page  3257. 

We  have  figures  of  our  own,  procured  by  having  sent-. an  official  of  the^ 
company  at  two  different  periods  over  this  ground  to  secure  at  first  hand  retain 
prices.  Our  figures  are  somewhat  more  favourable  than  those  secured  by  thei 
Customs  official,  who  naturally  on  such  a  mission  was  inclined  to  quote  rather 
the  lowest  than  the  average  prices.  However,  we  are  quite  content  to  rest  our . 
Base  upon  the  official  figures  given  in  this  report,  and  set  out  in  the  above- 
mentioned  issue  of  Hansard. 

Summarized,  the  analysis  showed  that  the  price  of  an  eight-foot  binder  at 
Fargo,  North  Dakota,  taking  account  of  the  different  equipment,  was  $9.50 
less  'than  at  Winnipeg,  but  the  difference  in  freight  alone  accounted  for  half  the 
difference  in  price.  If  prices  had  been  given  in  Minnesota,  near  the  Canadian 
border,  the  difference  would  have  been  very  considerably  reduced.  The  binders 
^are  equipped  differently,  and  after  making  allowances  for  certain  equipment  the 
difference  between  a  binder  f+  TTa-ro-n  .anri  cf  ■Winnii-.oo-  -nrao  <rq  cin  _      — 

By  the  Chairman: 
I'  Q.  Would  the  equipment  be  more  expensive  on  a  Canadian  -binder — A.  It 
aS  not  a  matter  of  expense,  it  is  a  matter  of  certain  parts.  At  that  time  in  the 
West  there  were  two  knives  furnished  with  each  binder,  while  in  the  United 
States  there  was  only  one  knife  furnished.  "* 

As  between  Valley  City,  North  Dakota,  and  Morden,  Manitoba,  taking  the 
extra  equipment  into  account,  the  difference  was  $7,  and  the  same  difference 
apphes  as  between  Devil's  Lake,  North  Dakota,  and  Pilot  Mound,  Manitoba. 
We  took  these  places  because  they  were  close  together  in  the  two  countries,  ri^ht 
on  the  boundary.       -I  ■**! 

Comparing  Minot  and  Lansford  also  in  North  Dakota  with  Virden,  Reston, 

JSFapinka  and  Melita,  Manitoba,  when  the  difference  in  equipment  is  taken 
mto  consideration,  the  farmers  near  these  Canadian  towns  had  an  advantage 
over  the  farmers  in  the  vicinity  of  Minot  and  Lansford  of  |3  per  binder.  In' 
other  words,  the  Canadian  binder,  our  binder,  sold  for  $3  less  than  it  could  be 
bought  for  in  those  cities  across  the  border.  ' 

■  Q.  In  1914? — ^A.  In  1914.  Therefore  the  average  cost  to  the  farmer  in  all 
Southern  and  Central  Manitoba  was  but  very  slightly  more  than  to  the  farmers 
of  Minnesota  and  Dakota  to  the  south  of  them.  Certainly  the  average  differ- 
ence was  not  equal  to  the  average  difference  in  the  freight  rates.  The  price 
at  Williston,  North  Dakota,  compared  with  Regina  and  Weyburn,  Saskatche- 
wan, or  any  other  place  within  the  large  radius  of  Regina  was  $7  higher  than  at 
Canadian  points,  or  the  amount  of  the  full  value  of  the  extra  equipment.  The 
price  of  an  eight-foot  binder  at  Havre  and  Billings,  Montana,  was  $22  greater 
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than  the  price  of  an  eight-foot  binder  at  Maple  Creek,  Saskatchewan,  directly- 
north,  $29  greater  taking  into  account  the  extra  equipment  on  the  Canadian 
side. 

From  these  figures  it  will  be  seen  that  the  Saskatchewan  farmer  buys  his 
binder  cheaper  than  the  farmer  south  of  him  in  North  Dakota  or  in  Montana. 

Comparing  Grand  Falls,  Montana,  the  farthest  point  west  quoted  by  the 
Government  official,  with  all  of  Alberta,  and  taking  into  account  the  extra 
equipment  with  the  Canadian  binder,  there  was  a  difference  in  favour  of  the 
price  of  the  Canadian  binder  of  $27. 

Now  I  want  to  speak  of  another  matter,  the  purchases  of  the  farmer.  The 
farmer  has  to  buy  many  things. 

The  Chairman:  Before  you  get  away  from  the  question  of  comparative 
prices,  are  there  any  other  questions  you  want  to  ask? 

^^    By  Mr.  McKay:  ■ 

Q.  I  was  wondering  whether  you  firm  manufactured  wagons,  and  whether 
-tnose  differences  would  hold  good  in  all  your  manufactures? — A.  The  Massey- 
Harris  Company  do  not  manufacture  wagons.  The  Bain  Wagon  Company, 
which  is  largely  controlled  by  the  Massey-Harris  Company,  manufacture  wagons. ' 
The  investigation  referred  to  was  conducted  only  in  respect  of  binders,  I  do 
not  know  whether  it  would  apply  to  the  case  of  wagons  or  nof.  However,  I 
^p,nt  to  say  that  I  did  get  a  price  only  two  days  ago  of  a  wagon  similar  to  the 
Wagon  we  sell,  on  the  other  side,  at  points  which  might  be  compared  with  these 
points.  The  difference  in  price  was  only  three  or  four  dollars.  At  least  that  is 
my  recollection  of  it. 

Q.  Would  you  feel  safe  in  saying  that  this  ratio  carries  out  in  lines  other 
than  binders? — A.  The  exact  figure  was  $7.    Our  wagon  was  $7  higher  than  the 
ton  at  these  other  places  in  the  United  States.  *  ^^ 

^      By   the  Chairman:  M 

,  Q.  A  wagon  costs  how  much? — A.  Well,  this  wagon  was  a  three  and  a  half 
„^h  arm,  a  three  and  a  half  inch  tire,  a  complete  wagon  in  every  respect.  That 
was  the  actual  price,  less  the  sales  tax,  in  order  to  compare  it  with  the  cor- 
responding price  on  the  other  side.    It  was  $161.95,  and  on  the  other  side  it  was 

58.50.  .. 

By  Mr.  Caldwell: 

O  Would  your  prices  compare  with  the  International  Harvester  Corn- 
prices  in  Canada  and  in  the  United  States? — A.  I  do  not  know  what 
prices  are  in  the  United  States,  because  they  do  their  business  totally 
different  to  our  way.  They  sell  their  goods  to  dealers  and  le^"  the  dealers  fix 
jteir  own  prices. 

P  Q.  In  the  United  States?— A.  In  the  United  States.  We  deal  only  in  one 
way,  that  is,  direct  to  the  consumer  through  a  commission  agent. 

Q.  Do  you  sell  in  the  United  States?— A.  No. 

Q.  Are  you  contending  that  there  are  only  exceptional  times  when  the 
price  of  machinery  is  cheaper  in  Canada  than  it  is  in  the  United  States?— 
A.  No._  I  say  there  are  times  when  it  is  impossible  to  get  comparable  prices, 
fead  this  is  one  of  the  times  when  things  are  very  upset. 

Q.  What  would  you  say  about  1920?— A.  The  same  condition  would 
apply.  The  companies  have  been  struggling  in  the  West.  Mr.  Sales  will  know 
it  in  the  West.  '  b 

Q.  I  live  within  six  miles  of  the  American  boundary,  in  the  eastern  part 
of  Canada,  I  live  in  New  Brunswick,  and  there  is  always  a  great  difference 
between  the  prices  in  New  Brunswick  and  prices  in  the  State  of  Maine.    Right- 
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here  I  wish  to  contradict  a  statement  made  by  Mr.  Vincent  Massey.  I  gave 
^jeome  evidence  before  the  Tariff  Commission  in  1920.  I  had  the  International 
price  list  in  New  Brunswick  and  the  price  in  Maine.  I  am  sorry  that  I  have  not 
the  Massey-Harris  prices  with  me.  I  quoted  a  mower  at  $Q0  in  Maine  and 
$97.50  in  New  Brunswick,  the  International  Company's  mower.  Mr.  Massey's 
explanation  is  different  from  yours.  I  have  a  copy  of  his  reply  given  before 
the  Tariff  Commission  a  few  days  later.  The  Chairman  of  the  Tariff  Com- 
mission very  kindly  sent  me  a  copy  of  Mr.  Massey's  evidence.  Here  is  what 
he  said:  ^ 

"  With  reference  to  Mr.  Caldwell's  statement  comparing  an  Ameri- 
can firm's  prices  in  Maine  and  New  Brunswick,  we  would  say  that  we 
sent  one  of  our  officers  to  investigate  the  prices  there  for  comparison 
_         with  those  in  New  Brunswick,  and  particularly  to  look  into  the  prices 
I  quoted  by  Mr.  Caldwell.     Our  representative  found  the  source  of  Mr. 

f  Caldwell's  information,  and  his  figures  should  be  modified,  first,  by  the 

[  fact  that  he  quoted  cash  prices  in  "Maine  and  time  prices  in  New  Bruns- 

wick." fc. 

I  immediately  got  the  Ma^y-Harris  price  list  that  our  local  agent  wa 

, iling  at  in  my  own  home  town,  and  I  found  that  the  cash  price  was  .$99  instead 

of  S97.50,  and  their  long  time  three  years  price  was  $114.  The  time  for  the 
different  periods  of  one^two  and  three  years  would  vary  in  price  from  $97  to 
S114  with  interest.  _So  that  Mr.  Massey  did'haot  deny  the  main  point  that  I 
Bi  paving  the  time"price  in  New  Brunswick.  You  know  your  Canadian  price 
Bphowed  $97.  Do  you  know  your  long  time  price  in  1920? — ^A.  I  don't  know. 
_:M"Q.  You  should  know.  You  are  making  definite  statements  here  to-day.  I 
have  lived  within  six  miles  of  the  boundary  line  ever  since  I  was  a  boy,  and  I 
never  knew  a  time  v/hen  machinery  was  not  brought  in  or  could  not  be  brought 
in,  and  after  paying  the  duty  the  price  would  be  about  the  same? — A.  I  ha^ 
not  got  with  me  all  of  our  price  l^jMr  1  have  our  price  lists  for  the  plaorfl 
thought  you  were  chiefly  interested  iff!l  We  wmm  nrinft  lists  in  eleven  different 


By  HcMfK^i^Sinclair: 

All  Canadian? — A.  All  Canadian.     I 
^k„  and  that  is  why  I  don't  kn-^"- 


not  the  price  list  for  New 


By  Mr.  Caldwell:  _ 

Q.  I  am  sorry,  but  perhaps  you  did  not  know  that  there  were  New  Brung 
wick  members  here? — ^A.  I  did  not  know.    All  the  investigations  so  far  have 
been  regarding  the  Western  prices.  ' 

■  Q.  I  am  going  to  emphasize  the  East  now.  I  am  going  to  give  you  the  prices 
I  gave  to  the  House  last  year,  not  from  hearsay.  I  had  the  International  Har- 
vester prices  in  New  Brunswick,  and  in  their  price  list  they  set  the  prices  to 
the  farmer.  They  did  not  sell  to  the  jobber.  For  a  ten  foot  hay  rake  with  32 
teeth,  the  price  in  Canada  was  $52.50,  and  in  the  State  of  Maine  $43.75  a  dif- 
ference of  $8.75.  A  six  foot  mower  cost  in  Canada  last  year  $99,  and  in  the 
State  of  Maine  $83.75,  a  difference  of  $15.25.  A  six  foot  binder  with  bundle 
carrier  complete  in  New  Brunswick  was  $235.50,  and  $200  in  the  State  of 
Maine.  A  six  row  potato  sprayer  of  which  we  use  a  great  many,  cost  $185  in 
Maine  and  $235  in  New  Brunswick.  Those  were  the  prices  to  two  farmers 
living  side  by  side  with  an  imaginary  line  between  them.  I  have  never  known 
a  time  when  there  was  not  that  disparity  between  them.  The  International' 
Harvester  Company's  machines  are  made  by  the  same  company,  but  I  do  not 
know  that  they  are  all  made  in  the  same  factory.  There  is  no  duty.  They  can 
send  them  from  the  United  States  to  Canada  without  duty. 
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The  Chairman:     The  statement  made  by  Mr.  Caldwell  reminds  me  of  a 
"statement  made  by  Senator  Gilmore  of  New  Brunswick,  who  said  that  the  only 
difference  between  him  and  his  border  neighbours  was  that  they  were  free 
traders  by  night  and  he  was  a  fre'e  trader  by  day.  ■* 

Mr.  Sutherland:  I  think  that  if  we  are  going  to  have  sworn  evidence 
on  one  side  of  the  case,  we  should  have  it  on  the  other. 

By  Hon.  Mr.  Sinclair:  M 

Q.  Could  you  give  us  a  comparative  statement  of  the  prices  in  OntaS 
and  the  West? — A.  The  difference  between  Ontario  prices  and  Western  pric^ 
yes.  They  have  been  furnished  in  that  report  to  the  Dominion  Bureau  of 
Statistics,  and  you  will  find  them  there,    i  l 

Q.  They  are  different? — A.  Yes,  sir.  ^ 

Q.  What  are  the  factors  that  determine  the  difference  in  the  prices? — 
A.  The  only  difference  in  the  prices  is  the  difference  in  freight.  The  freight  is 
added,  the  additional  freight  is  added  for  the  convenience  of  the  implement  men 
in  the  West. 

Q.  You  do  not  have  an  equalization  of  freight  rates  to  determine  the  price? 
—A.  No. 

Q.  You  charge  in  zones? — A.  Yes.  For  example,  we  have  a  price  for  Win- 
nipeg, we  have  a  price  for  Regina,  we  have  a  price  for  Calgary,  we  have 
a  price  for  Saskatoon,  we  have  a  price  for  Edmonton.  The  price  is 
determined  by  the  factory  price  here  and  the  freight  added,  whatever  that 
freight  is  would  be  the  additional  freight.    There  is  only  one  price. 

■^  Q.  The  farther  away  from  the  factory  the  higher  the  price? — A._Ye^  " 
has  to  be  that  way.    It  cannot  be  any  other  way.  ^" 

i  By  Mr.  Milne:  g 

Q.  Before  you  proceed,  you  spoke  of  an  investigation  the  Fihahce  Depart- 
ment carried  on? — ^A.  Yes. 

Q.  Did  it  go  to  all  that  trouble  to  ascertain  the  prices  of  binders? — ^A.  No^l 
I  do  not  know  whether  their  investigation  was  confined  to  a  binder;  perhaps  it 
was.  If  you  will  look  up  Hansard  you  can  easily  fi.nd  out.  The  |)inder  is  the 
great  implement.    The  other  implements  follow  more  or  less  the  binder  in  price. 

Q.  What  farmer's  equipment  is  represented  by  the  binder? — ^A.  The  binder 
is  the  most  expensive  implement.  It  represents  about  one-quarter  of  his  invest- 
ment in  ordinary  implements. 

Q.  There  is  not  so  much  difference  batiiiften  a  bindsr  and  a  drill,,  is  there? — 
A.  There  is  some. 

By  the  Chairman: 
_^       Q.  Take  a  thirteen  foot  single  disc  ordinary  drill. — A.  'xn 
is' a  great  difference  between  $233  and  $147,  nearly  $100.^  Are  you  referring  to 
the  West,  or  to  the  East?  ' 

Q.  I  do  not  care  which. — A.  Let  us  take  the  East.  For  a  seven-foot  binder, 
the  price  is  $233  in  the  East,  and  a  thirteen  single  disc  drill  is  $147.  ' 

Q.  Give  us  the  22. — A.  There  would  not  be  a  twenty-tv/o  in  the  East, 
because  we  do  not  use  it.  ^  ^ 

'  Q.  Mr.  Bradshaw,  I  am  just  looking  at  these  fiigures  supplied  by  the  Dom- 
inion Bureau  of  Statistics,  as  given  for  a  6-foot  binder  in  January,  1923,  and 
the  amount  is  $214. — A.  Is  that  a  6-foot  binder? 

Q.  Yes. — A.  I  am  quoting  7  foot.  Now,  if  I  might  proceed,  because  you 
will  probably  want  to  hear  some  one  else  besides  myself.  The  farmer,  even  as 
the  city  dweller  has  to  buy  many  things  besides  his  tools  of  production;  and 
whereas  he  purchases  an  individual  implement  but  once  in  ten  or  twelve  years, 

I      [Mr.  Thomas  Bradshaw.]  1  ' 
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food,  clothing,  and  miscellaneous  tools  and  furnishings  are  a  source  of  constant 
outlay.  With  this  in  mind,  it  is  interesting  to  note  as  compared  with  1913 
prices,  farm  implements  have(  on  the  avea^Jgncreased  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  64  p^fifint.  According  to  the  figures  p 
StatistMp  t 


f  eent.    According  to  the  figures  p 

ciotaf  g   ' 

Hardware,  etc. 
Lumber 
^  Miscellaneous  ( chiefly 


I 


by  the  Dominion  Bureau  of 


76  per  cent.  ^  _ 
86  per  cent. 
79  per  cent. 
89  per  cent. 


le  figures  as  we  have,  we  have  had  a  very 


By  the  Chairman: 
Q.  Let  us  see  if  you  have  thej 
complete  list — 

By  Mr.  Caldwell: 

Q.  Did  I  understand  the  witness  to  say  that  the  price  of  a  binder  would 
represent  25  per  cent  of  the  cost  of  the  farmers'  machinery? — A.  Not  all,  his 
important  tools.  '4i 

Q.  That  is  hardly  true  in  New  Brunswick,  in  the  potato  growing  country.; 
A.^  It  may  not  be,  but  I  am  taking  his  actual  tools.  Aip 

Q.  We  have  a  great  many  more  tools  than  the  grain  grower  has,  we  have 
all  his  tools,  and  then  we  have  the  cultivator,  sprayer,  and  digger. — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Some  of  these  are  not  on  the  grain  farm  at  all. — A.  You  have  a  greater 
variety  than  the  western  farmer,  but  the  western  outfit  is  much  heavier.  The 
index  price  of  clothing  is- 176,  hardware  186,  lumber  179 —  ,  , 

By  the  Chairman: 

Q.  Excuse  me,  sir;  as  we  both  got  our  figures  from  the  same  source,  they, 
should  agree. — A.  Yes,  sir,  it  is  on  the  second  page,  I  think. 

Q.  The  figures  given  to  us,  the  retail  price  of  clothing,  the  city  price,  brings 
up  the  total  index  for  clothing,  giving  1914  as  100,  because  they  do  not  have 
1913,  comparing  the  fall  of  1914  with  the  fall  of  1922,  it  gave  it  as  160.1.— A. 
That  is  the  city  price,  we  are  comparing  country  prices  which  are  in  the  next 

Polumn. 
Q.  This  country  price  is  175.9. — A.  I  have  made  it  176  in  round  numbers. r 
Q.  Very  well,  that  is  the  same  figure. — ^A.  Yes. 
Q.  Hardware  is  what? — ^A.  186.  "fl       Al     I 

Q.  Lumber  179? — A.  Yes.     Now,  just  in  order  to  biSg  tOT  graphical!: 
^before  you,  a  chart  has  been  prepared  that  I  would  like  to  give  to  the  Chairman, 
"o  he  may  have  a  look  St  it. 

The  Chairman:  We  will  publish  it.     •  —     — 

The  Witness:  They  are  helpful  sometimes  in  getting  a^lear_er  understand- 
ing of  the  subject.  ~ 


[Mr.  Thomas  Bradshaw 
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Q.  These  Exhibits  show  in  graphic  form  the  increases  in  different  uu 
modity  prices  as  compared  yith  farm  implements. — ^A.  Yes,  sir.  Now  there:' . 
another  little  comparison  which  I  think  is  worth  while  bringing  before  you,  which 
has  a  bearing  upon  the  price  of  implements.  Recently  an  investigation  was- 
made  of  the  cost  per  pound  of  agricultural  machinery  and  oth_pr  manufactured 
goods,  in  which  were  involved  somewhat  similar  material  and  labour.     The 

"'  results  bear  out  the  point  made  above,  that  the  price  of  farm  implementaii|  not 
out  of  line  with  that  of  other  articles.  i    1  I  ^ 

,  Q.  Forgive  me  breaking  in  here,  but  I  would  have  liked,  Mr.  Bradshaw^ 
you  could  have  graphically  shown  the^  price  which  the  farmer  realizes  for  hjfe 
commodities  along  with  and  compared  to  the  prices. — ^A.  I  think  I  have  antici- 
pated that  also,  Mr.  Chairman,  and  I  will  try  to  bring  that  before  you  in  a 
few  minutes.  It  was  found,  for  example,  that  a  kitchen  range  costs  18  cents 
a  pound;  take  a  lawn  mower,  that  costs  27  cents;  take  a  garden  spade,  that 
costs  32  cents;  take  a  washing  machine,  that  costs  31  cents;  take  the  cheapest 
automobile,  that  costs  33  cents;  take  a  sewing  machine,  that  costs  47  cents  a 
pound._  1. 

By  Mr.  Hammell: 
Q.  Was  that  a  Eord  or  a  Star? — A.  That  is^tSoad  machine,  a  good  touring 
car.  Whereas  the  cost  of  a  binder  with  all  its  refinement?  was  only  14  cents 
per  pound.  It  is  not  that  we  wish  to  make  comparison  with  the  product  of  oth§r 
concerns,  but  we  do  want  to  show  to  you  that  the  cost  of  agricultural  impl# 
ments,  the  prices  of  agricultural  implements  are  not  out  of  the  way.  I  am  goitre 
to  give  you  the  rates  of  these  different  things  so  you  C9,n  see  it  that  way.  ..^ 

By  the  Chairman:  ^^     ' 

Q.  You  might  have  gone  ahead  and  stated  that-a  watch  wlKo  many  dol- 
lars per  pound.— A.  What  I  said  was,  if  you  remember,  my  text  was,  "  Of  some- 
what similar  material."    A  watch  is  not  made  of  similar  material. 

,  By  the  Chairman: 

Q.  Would  you  compare  a  sewing  machine? — A.  Yes,  sir.  ^ 

By  Mr.  Milne:  jm,  _^ 

Q.  That  is  rather  a  crude  comparison;  I  know  IRr^^Egabout  machinery. 
— ^A.  Let  us  take  an  automobile.  ^VflV 

Q.  I  calculate  that  that  is  in  the  same  class  as  a  sewmg  machine. — ^A.  A 
Ford  touring  car  weighs — -.^—^^  ^     j 

By  the  Chairmai^^^^^^^ 

Q.  About  1,600  pounds,  does  it  not?— A.  1,500  pounds,  and  the  Toronto 
retail  price  of  that  car  is  $602,  so  the  cost  per  pound  is  33  cents. 

Q.  Are  you  loading  on  to  that  car  the  excise  tax  of  15  per  cent?— A.  I  am 
just  putting  the  price  that  a  farmer  would  pay  for  that  motor  car  in  relation 
to  the  price  he  would  pay  for  the  binder. 

Mr.  Sales:  The  Government  gets  something  out  of  that. 
By  the  Chairman: 

Q.  Well,  we  must  not  interfere  with  you  in  the  presentation  of  your  case. 
It  strikes  me  that  the  comparison  is  not  altogether  fair,  because  there  is  an  excise 
duty  of  5  per  cent.— A.  My  argument,  Mr.  Chairman,  is  this,  that  the  farmer 
IS  not  paying  more  for  his  implements  which  he  uses  in  the  field,  relatifely  than 
he  is  for  other  like  things.    That  is  what  I  am  driving  at.  ' 

[Mr.  Thomas  Bradshaw.] 
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J.  I  do  not  think  you  need  labour  that  point,  I  do  not  think  we  thought 
we  dm. — A.  But,  Mr.  Chairman,  your  witnesses,  some  of  them  at  least,  have 
-stressed  the  point,  and  I  want  to  leave  with  this  Committee  the  impression  that 
only  fair  prices  are  being  charged.  [ 

By  Mr.  Milne: 

PI  I  think  I  am  safe  in  saying  that  the  Committee  realizes  that  all  the 
are  high,  but  the  thing  we  are  interested  in  is  the  comparison  of  the  selling 
price  of  the  farmer  with  what  he  has  to  buy.  That  is  what  we  want  to  inquire 
into,  if  there  is  any^'way  to  overcome  it. — A.  I  will  be  glad  if  I'can  make  any 
contribution  to  that,  but  at  the  same  time  there  have  been  statements  ma^ 
here  by  witnesses  that  the  prices  of  agricultural  implements  to-day  in  com.- 
parison  with  those  of  1913  are  excessive^  and  it  is  only,  right  and  fair  that  we ' 
should  have  a  chance  of  saying  that  they  are  not.     ^  '  ft  ' 

Q.  It  seems  to  me  that  our  index  figures  should  show  that  clearly.  H| 

By  Mr.  Gardiner: 

,    Q.  You  would  not  figure  that  the  gearing  on  a  Ford  would  be  comparable 

to  the  gearing  on  one  of  your  binders? — A.  Very  nearly.    Some  of  the  adjust- 
ments on  a  binder  are  very  delicate.  C 

By  the  Chairman: 

Q.  Mr.  Bradshaw,  I  would  like  to  ask  this  question  while  it  is  in  my  mind. 

There  was  a  reduction  in  the  tariff  last  year,  a  small  reduction  on  agricultural 

implements  of  2^  per  cent,  I  think  it  was  on  some,  and  6  per  cent  on  others. 

Was  that  reflected  in  your  price  in  any  way? — ^A.  You  might  remembe^  in 

f  connection  with  that  reduction  in  the  tariff,  that  tnere  was  also  an  incre 

the  sales  tax  which  nullified  the  reduction  in  the  tariff.  '       • 

Q.  Suppo'se  I  put  it  this  way,  suppose  there  had  been  an  increase  in  saW 

tax  but  no  reduction  in  duty,  would  your  prices  have  been  higher  than  they  are? 

—A.  I  can  only  answer  that  in  the  light  of  our  past  experience,  that  wherever 

there  has  been  an  advantage  to  the  farmer,  wherever  we  have  been  able  to  get 

an  advantage  in  our  costs,  that  advantage  has  been  passed  on  to  the  farmer. 

Q.  In  the  light  of  your  immediately  past  experience,  the  last  year,  when  the 
tariff  was  reduced  2i,per  cent,  suppose  there  had  been  no  change  in  the^ales 
tax,  would  that  have  been  reflected  in  your  price? — ^A.  How  could  it  have  been, 
when  there  was  no  change  in  the  duty  of  the  materials  which  enter  into  our 
machines. 

Q.  Of  course,  I  do  not  know;  I  am  asking  you  the  question.  Suppose  the 
'  sales  tax  had  never  been  put  on  at  all,  and  there  had  been  a  reduction  in  the 
duty  of  2^  per  cent  on  some  lines  and  5  per  cent  on  others  would  the  consumer 
have  had  to  pay  less  for  his  machinery? — A.  The  consumer,  as  far  as  we  are 
concerned,  he  would  pay  less  if  the  cost  of  production  was  less.i°If  there  is 
anything  that  has  entered  into  our  manufacture  that  has  lowered  our  cost,  it 
helps  uS"to  lower  the  price  to  the  consumer.  ||  ■"-  — "- 

By  Mr.  Sutherland: 
fc  _  Q.  How  is  the  price  of  raw  material  to-day,  as  compared  with  1922?- — ^^.  .^ 
Fiiigher,  very  considerably  higher.    The  prices  are  the  highest — even  highei 
,  than  they  have  been  since  the  war,  at  any  time  during  the  war  or  since  the  war. 
I  quoted  that  this  morning.  ^^^ 

The  Chairman:  Mr.  Sutherland,  the  witness  preLv...vv.>^  u,^  .^.^.^^..^. 
this  morning  in  which  he  displayed  the  different  elements. 

Mr.  Sutherland:  Very  well;  I  was  not  here.  "^ 

[Mrj  Thomas    Bradshaw.] 
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I'l 
By  Mr.  Milne: 

Q,  You  spoke  about  the  gearing  in  a  Ford  car,  and  that  on  a  mower.    DoeL 
the  witness  intimate  that  the  steel  cut  gears  are  in  the  same  class  as  castings? 
— ^A.  No,  not  in  the  same  class,  but  I  say  there  are  delicate  adjustments  on  the 
binder  that  are  not  on  the  Ford  car. 
I        Q.  Stick  to  the  gearing. — ^A.  I  admit  that  it  is  not  the  same. 

Q.  If  I  am  not  mistaken,  he  said  that  they  are  practically  in  the  same 

class. — ^A.  I  said  as  far  as  the  machines  are  concerned,  taking  the  two  machines 

as  a  whole,  there  are  certain  parts  of  a  Ford  car  which  are  finer  than  those  of  a 

binder,  and  certain  parts  of  a  binder  finer  than  those  on  a  Ford  car.    That  is 

^hat  I  said.    You  have  to  take  the  whole,  not  any  particular  part. 

Q.  Mr.  Gardiner  asked  you  the  question,  and  you  said  yes,  they  could  be 
compared  quite  readily. — A.  Yes,  they  could  be  compared  but  I  do  not  say  they 
are  the  same.  " 

Q.  How  can  you  compare  them? — A.  I  admit  the  gearing  on  the  Ford  car 
is  finer  than  that  on  a  binder,  but  they  can  be  compared.  — ^-^ 

"'•     By  Mr.  Qar diner:         ^  i 

Q.  Bring  it  down  to  percentages  in  comparison,  I  say  they^San  be  brought 
down  JDy  percentages  to  comparison,  that  is  the  different  classes  of  gearing. 

'     By  Mr.  Milne:  '  ^  ^ 

Q.  My  point  was  that  I  thought  it  was  a  wrong  impression  comparing  a 

jel  machine  cut  gear  with  a  rough  casting. — A.  I  was  asked  the  question  and 

"TMaid  they  could  be  compared,  but  I  did  not  say  they  were  exactly  the  same, 
Md  I  did  not  say  they  were  the  same  because  anyone  would  know  the  gearing 
on  a  Ford  car  is  a  much  finer  piece  of  work  than  that  on  a  binder. 

Q.  That  is  the  point  I  want-to  get. — A.  Now,  there  is  another  matter  I  would 
just  like  to  bring  before  your  Committee,  gentlemen,  and  I  am  just  about 

Kished.  I  would  like  to  refer  to  the  prices  during  the  war  period,  that  is 
ween  1913  md  1917.  Although  we  are  primarily  interested  in  a  comparison 
i  of  1913  and  1923  prices,  what  happened  in  the  interval  is  not  .without  some  appli- 
cation to  the  present.  Prices  of  farm  implements  did  not  increase  in  1914, 1915  or 
1916,  and  in  1917  to  a  very  limited  extent  only.  On  the  other  hand,  prices  of  farm 
produce  were  rising.  Thus  while  in  1913  $100  worth  of  implement  could  not  be 
obtained  for  less  than  151^  bushels  of  spring  wheat,  in  1914,  it  could  be  bought 
for  only  80f  bushels,  and  in  1917  for  52  bushels,  or  just  about  ^  of  what  was 
required  in  1913.  This  is  shown  graphically  in  Exhibit  116  which  I  will  hand 
the  Chairman.  -  _  ^    _       _ 
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J  By  the  Chairman: 

Q.  We  had  that  worked  out  by  Mr.  Ward  towar^^I^^^^^lniy  livldence. 
He  worked  out  the  prices  of  sorae  machinery  in  bushels  of  ^^^m.  However,  let 
us  look  at  these  figures  of  Mr.  BradshaWs,  he  may  have  worked  it  out  somewhat 
different. — ^A.  This  is  what  I  would  like  to  present  to  you.    In  1914  the  index**^ 
price  of  wheat  was  182. 

Q.  What  was  the  index  based  on  then? — A.  This  is  taken  from  the  reports    _ 
of  the  Labour  Bureau.  '  ^^ 

Q.  What  year  do  you  base  your  100  per  cent  on,  if  in  1914  it  was^l82? — A.  — 
It  is  based  on  1913.  ~  '\^  ^       ■ 

Q.  It  is  based  on  1913?    It  must  have  been  100  in  1913?— A.  Y( 

^.—  Mr  Sales:  Then  that  is  not  correct  * 

"  The  Chairman:  You  can  take  any  ^^r^u  like  for  a  basi 

Mr.  Sales:  No,  but  therewas  not  ^in|^^K  of  82  per  cent  in  the  price  of 
^  t  to  the  farmer  in  191^^"'^^^^'  I  ^^Hl 
"  The  Witness:  I  woilld  be  glad  to  sn^MttMexsict  source  where  these  figun 
'were  taken  from.  Implement  prices  rerHIWR  the  same,  materials  were  less^. 
and  labour  was  104.  In  1916,  the  index  price  of  wheat  was  136,  it  fell  then; 
the  index  price  of  implements  was  103,  the  index  price  of  materials  was  104,  the 
index  price  of  labour  had  fallen  to  97.  In  1916,  the  index  price  of  wheat  was 
196,  of  implements  105,  materials  110,;  and  labour  108.  In  1917  the  index  price 
of  wheat  was  290,  of  implements  120,  of  materials  143,  and  of  labour  134.    In 

1918  the  index  price  of  wheat  was  301,  of  implements  155,  of  materials.  185,  and 
of  labour  162.    In  1919,  the  index  price  of  wheat  was  354,  of  implements  162,   . 
of  materials  216,  and  of  labour  191.    In  1920,  the  index  price  of  wheat  was  242,  ^ 
of  implements  171,  of  materials  217,  and  of  labour  221.    In  1921  the  index  price 

of  wheat  had  fallen  to  121,  implements  had  gone  up  to  203,  materials  to  275,^ 
I  and  labour  to  253.  In  1922  the  index  price  of  wheat  was  127,  of  implements 
166,  of  materials  154,  and  of  labour  212.  In  1923— we  have  not  the  figures  yet, 
it  has  not  been  determined,  but  the  index  price  for  all  implements  was  170, 
materials,  217,  and  of  labour  213.  Now,  the  implement  manufacturer  received 
no  more  for  his  products,  but  the  farmer  j^ould  buy  it  for  about  one-third^^^ 
much  of  what  he  produced  in  the  price  mentioned^  that  is  between  1913 

1919  and  1920.  -^-  * 
The  explanation  is  that  during  the  early  years  of  the  year,  the  implement,^ 

manufacturer  gave  the  farmer  the  benefit  of  material  bought  before  higher  prices 
took  effect  and  of  stocks  of  finished  goods  on  hand,  and  not  until  long  after 
increased  costs  made  it  justifiable  were  the  prices  of  implements  raised. 

Our  experience  was  exactly  that  of  the  Grain  Growers  as  described  admir- 
ably in  the  General  Manager's  1921  report.  -  ■" 

"  We  have  here  "  he  said,  "  a  lesson  in  what  would  ha^4  been  the  proper 
course  to  have  taken  during  the  tremendous  and  rapid  increase  in  prices  during 
the  War.    All  stocks  should  have  been  marked  up  as  the  prices  went  upjirre^ 
spective  of  what  the  goods  cost  and  the  profits  taken  and  set  aside  to  caTC  for 
their  losses  when  the  prices  came  down.    Unfortunately,  our  company  did  no"^ 
follow  this  practice." 

Moreover,  while  the  farmer's  position  was  steadily  improving  that  of  the 

manufacturer  was  getting  worse.    In  1913  the  total  value  of  the  C^adian  fig 
crop  was  $652,771,500;  in  1914,  $638,580,300;  in  1915,  $825,370,600;  in  191 
$886,494,900;  in  1917,  $1,144,636,450.    Thus,  in  the  course  of  five  years  the  vaW  , 
of  the  farmer's  output  had  doubled,  whereas  the  manufacturer  received  no  more 
for  his  product  and  had  to  face  material  costs  that  were  43  per  cent  higher  in 
1917  than  in  1913  and  labour  costs  that  had  increased  to  about  the  same  extent. 
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It  IS  not  that  we  complain  at  all  about  that,  but  it  is  a  phase  of  the  pric 
situation  that  should  not  be  overlooked  when  it  is  being  considered. 

By  Mr.  Caldwell:  .  ^^      ^    V 

Q.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  wonder  if  the  witness  could  give  the  prices  in  the  sami 
order  Mr.  Hamilton  gave  them  to  us  the  other  day.  He  gave  us  the  price  of  the 
Mnder  in  1914  in  dollars,  and  the  price  of  wheat  in  dollars  and  cents,  and  the 
number  of  bushels  it  would  take  to  buy  it  at  that  price.  The^e  percentages  are 
rather  confusing,  that  is,  the  index  numbers.  If  we  can  get  this  in  actual  price 
figures — as  we  have  it  here,  as  Mr.  Hamilton  of  Saskatchewan  gave  it  to  us . 

The  Witness:  I  will  be  glad  to  furnish  any  figures  at  all,  but  I  will  have  to 
have  time.    I  have  not  the  facts  here. 

,  ^  Would  you  care  to  look  at  thisand  say  what  you  think  of  it? 

By  the  Chairman:                        — . 
Q.  Your  price  in  1920  for  a  binder  was  $286.    The  price  of  wheat  was  |1.5i  _ 
jlieh,  That  means  it  took  185  bushels"  to  buy  a  binder  in  that  year.    In 
'the  price  of  your  binder  in  Regina  was  $331,  but  the  price  of  wheat  had 
ped  to  75  cents.    Consequently,  it  took  445  bushels  to  buy  the  same  binder 
ih  the  following  year.    In  1922,  the  price  of  your  binder  in  Regina  was'  $285, 
-^nd  the  price  of  wheat  was  85  cents,  and  it  took  3B6  bushels  of  wheat  in  that 
year  to  buy  your  binder. — A.  Will  you  continue  those  comparisons?    I  will  be 
glad  if  you  compare  the  prices  for  the  years  1913  to  191Q^&  jL  ff^             I 
Mr.  Caldwell:  We  have  from  1914  up.                      ^^^                        | 
Mr.  Gaediner:  I  have  not  the  price  of  thejDinder  in  1914  or  1915._5l 

By  Mr.  Caldwell: 

t  fi>  In  "1914  it  was  $170.     Wheat  was  $1.48  a  bushel,   and  it  took   ii. 
_  3uteelsr    In  1^15  the  binder  was  the  same  price,  and  wheat  was  91  cents  a 
)upel,  so  it  took  187  bushels. 

I  The  Chairman:  Forgive  me  if  I  put  in  an  observation.  We  can,* I  think, 
work  out  these  without  the  witness,  and  perhaps  he  has  a  good  deal  to  say, 
and  we-  do  not  want  to  sit  to-night.  I  am  just  making  that  suggestion. 
'  Mr.  Gardiner:  The  only  point  is  the  comparative  amount  of  wheat  it  has 
required  during  these  last  few  years  to  buy  a  binder,  in  comparison  with  the 
nrawious  vears.         —     i^  i 

^"v^CALDWEhi,:  1  think  it  would  only  take  a  very  few  minutes  to  go  over 

The  Chairman:  We  have  had  it  all  from  Mr.  Ward  before. 
Mr.  Caldwell:  Yes,  but  I  would  like  this  gentleman  to  tell  us  whether  he 
grees  with  these  figures  or  not.  ,       , 

The  Chairman:  These  are  statistical  figures,  it  is  merely  a  question  d 
arithmetic,  and  I  am  sure  Mr.  Bradshaw  has  the  same  knowledge  of  arith- 
metic as  we  have. 

-Mr.  Caldw.ell:  Very  well,  if  there  is  no  dispute. 

The  Witness:  In  closing^  I  would  like  to  say  thi"*^  ~ " 

fore,  may  be  briefly  summed  up  as  follows. 

Machines  which  are  being  sold  to  the  farmers  to-day  are  being  manufac- 
tured out  of  materials  which  have  increased  138  per  cent  and  with  labour  costs 
_which  have  increased  by  113  per  cent  with  items  of  factory  expense  which  have 
Increased  from  80  to  127  per  cent,  with  new  equipment  which  has  increased 
in  cost  from  96  to  188  per  cent,  with  additional  charges  such  as  sales  tax,  which 
adds  approxirffately  7^  per  cent  to  the  cost  and  with  outward  freight  charges 
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which  have  increased  by  44  per  cent.  Moreover,  costly  improvements  have 
been  added  which  make  present  day  machines  much  more  valuable  to  the 
farmer  than  those  of  pre-war  days.  In  spite  of  all  these  factors,  our  prices  to 
the  farmers  are  to-day  only  64  per  cent  greater  than  in  1913,  an  increase  which 
is  less  than  that  in  most  of  the  commodities  which  he  purchases.  Finally,  it 
is  a  well-known  fact  that  implement  companies  during  the  war  did  not  make 
extraordinary  profits,  and  consequently  cannot  be  accused  of  having  increased 
prices  for  their  own  advancement  and  interest,  and  since  the  war  it  is  equally 
well  known — and  has  been  shown  here  to-day — ^that  instead  of  making  profits- 
their  losses  have  been  tremendous.  (L 

By  Mr.  Caldwell: 
Q.  Might  I  interject  a  question  here.  You  have  been  comparing  the  Ford 
car  to  the  binder,  possibly  rightly  so.  How  do  you  account  for  the  fact — 
and  in  comparing  them  we  admit  that  a  great  deal  of  the  same  material  goes 
into  each.  The  price  of  the  Ford  car  has  decreased,  since  1914,  31^  per  cent. 
— A.  That  is  very  easily  explained.  Within  that  period,  what  has  happened  to 
the  Ford  cars?  Do  you  not  think  that  when  they  charged  these  prices  away 
back  in  1913  and  1914  for  a  Ford  car,  that  the  dealers  were  charging  a  very 
high  price  for  it?  With  what  result?  There  has  been  built  up  one  of  the 
greatest  industries,  one  of  the  wealthiest  industries  in  the  world  to-day.  . 

By  Mr.  Sales:  ^S^*  "* 

Q.  That  is  similar  to  the  Masssey-Harris  Company? — ^A.  Not  in  such  a 
short  period  of  time.  The  Ford  Company  is  producing  cars  at  the  rate  of 
hundreds  of  thousands,  and  we  are  only  producing  our  machines  at  the  rate  of 
thousands,  and  therefore  in  mass  production,  machines  can  be  produced  at  a 
greatly  lessened  cost  than  they  can  when  they  are  only  produced  in  small  quan- 
tities. ^ 

By  Mr.  Caldwell: 

Q.  The  witness  told  us  that  when  they  commenced,  the  company  had  a 
capital  of  $60,000  paid  up,  or  $125,000,  and  they  paid  out  $10,000,000  in  divi- 
dends.— ^A.  That  was  away  back,  when  their  prices  were  extraordinary.  Th^ 
prices  are  low  now.  -**  ■ 

Q.  They  were  able  to  beat  out  the  other  companies  in  competition.  -  I  a 
their  prices  are  high. — A.  In  those  days  we  only  got  $170  for  a  binder,  when  the 
Ford  Company  was  getting  the  present-day  price  almost  for  his  machine. 

Q.  Their  price  has  decreased  22^  per  cent,  sinc^  1914^^and  ^urs  has 
increased. — A.  Yes,  quite  so.  ■       ■9     mm 

Q.  And  we  still  think  that  the  price  of  the  Ford  car  is  too  high,  as  com- 
pared with  the  American  price.  |g^ 

By  Mr.  McKay: 

Q.  I  hold  in  my  hand  a  supplement  to  the  Weekly  Bulletin  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Trade  and  Commerce  of  Canada.  The  title  is  "  The  Trade  of  the  New, 
Countries  of  Southeast  Europe."  It  is  a  report  made  by  Mr.  L.  D.  WilgressT" 
Canadian  Government  Trade  Commissioner,  and  is  issued  by  the  Right  Hon. 
Sir  George  E.  Foster,  Minister  of  Trade  and  Commerce  (1"921).  How  many 
machines  of  your  company  were  sold  in  Roumania  in  1919? — A.  I  do  not  recol- 
lect, but  we  sold  quite  a  number. 

■  Q.  I  see  here  under  the  credit  granted  by  the  Canadian  Goverimient  as 
follows:  (page*60),  "With  the  machines  ^purchased  from  Canada  last  year 
C1919)  there  is  a  sufficient  quantity  of  binders  in  the  country,  but  a  shortage  is 
felt  in  mowers  and  reapers.  Under  the  credit  accorded  by  the  Canadian  Gov- 
ernment, 3,000  Massey-Harris  and  150  B'rost  and  Wood  binders,  together  with 
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^'quantity  of  spare  parts,  were  imported  into  Roumania,  and  tj 
machines  are  now  being  offered  for  sale  by  the  Government  to  the  peasants  and 
landowners  at  a  price  of  3,520  lei  each.  This  is  the  cost  price  of  the  machines 
figured  at  a  rate  of  exchange  very  much  below  the  present  rate."  Taking  into 
consideration  the  rate  of  exchange,  that  would  represent  in  Canadian  money 
$130  each.— A.  Yes.  ^ 

Q.  Sold  by  the  Roumanian  Government  under  the  credit  afforded  by  the 
Canadian  Government? — A.  Yes.    What  is  the  point? 

Q.  The  price? — ^A.  We  cannot  control  what  price  the  Roumanian  Govern- 
ment offers  the  binders  to  its  peasants  for,  who  are  probably  labouring  under 
great  hardships. ""  "  * 

Q.  The  point  I  was  making  is  your  price  of  sale  to  the  Roumanian  Govern- 
ment?— A.  Well  the  machine  was  sold  to  the  Roumanian  Government  as 
stated  by  Mr.  Findlay.  Is  the  point,  that  we  sold  those  machines  at  less  than 
the  price  of  home  machines?    Is  that  your  point? 

Q.  I  am  asking  for  information? — A.  What  is  the  information  you  desire? 
■  Q.  What  price  did  you  get  from  the  Roumanian  Government  per  machine? 
—A.  Well,  now,  I  cannot  tell  you,  but  I  can  say  this.  I  think,  without  any 
hesitation  whatever,  that  the  price  that  those  goods  were  sold  to  the  Roumanian 
Government  for  would  be  a  great  deal  higher  than  the  price  they  would  be  sold 
for  in  Canada.  }      ^^^-—  ^ 

By  the  Chairman: 

Q.  Why?  You  got  Canadian  Government  cash  for  these  machines? — 
A.  There  would  be  special  equipment,  and  most  certainly  there  would  be  freight. 

Q.  You  got  "the  price  at  the  factory  door.  I  do  not  see  why  you  sold  them 
higher  when  the  Canadian  Government  supplied  the  money. 

"        By  Mr.  Caldwell:    '  j 

Q.  Does  he  mean  to  say  that  the  Canadian  Government  paid  him  a  higher 
I  to  send  his  binders  to  Rotmiania? — A.  I  do  not  know^  That  transaction, 
i  th%ik,  was  entered  into  before  I  was  with  the  company jji 


By  the  Chairman:  ~ 

Q.  But  your  recollection? — A.  I  do  not  say  my  recollection.  I  only  say  on 
the  statement  that  is  generally  known,  that  those  binders  would  not  be  sold  for 
less.  -■_    I  ^ 

By  Mr.  Caldwell:  \ 

Q^  Might  we  have  that  information? — ^A.  I  tSll  send  the  information. 

By  Mr.  Hammell: 

Q,  It  is  not  the  amount  that  the  MaWly-Hafris  Company  received,  it  is 
the  amount  for  which  the  Roumanian  Government  sold  the  binders  to  its 
people? — ^A.  Yes.  I  U  | 

By  Mr.  Caldwell: 

Q.  Might  we  ask  the  witness  to  furnish  that  information  as  to  what  they 
got  for  those  binders?  jl  . 

By  Mr.  Sales: 

Q.  And  what  the  difference  wasln  the  binder,  so  that  we  will  know  th_ 
whole  thing?— A.  Yes^^  r 
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By  the  Chairman: 


_     Q.  You  were  stating  the  increases  of  cost  of  manufacturing  a  few  moments 
ago,  were  you  not? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  I  would  like  to  have  your  cost  of  production  and  price  dissected,  so 
much  for  material,  so  much  for  overhead,  indicating  what  you  segregate  under 
overhead,  and  what  you  segregate  as  labour,  and  what  you  call  labour,  and  wh" ' 
you  call  material? — A.  May  I  make  this  remark?  The  manufacturers  of  &A. 
cultural  implements  to-day,  have  not  any  costs.  It  may  be  a  remarkable  st^e- 
ment  to  make,  but  they  are  going  along  more  on  faith  than  anything  else.  The 
way  in  which  imaterials  are  jumping  around,  the  wa^in  whJQh  production  is 
being  made,  they  have  no  settled  cost  to-day.         ^.^^J^jftp     - 

Q-  They  walk^by  faith,  not  by  sight? — A.  "V^^^^nt  to 
machines  we  are  selling  to-day,  and  the  machine^^^H^^K  year, 

Q.  How  do  know  that? — A.  Because  our  statement  shows  it.  .  L 
lost  $500,000,  and  the  year  before  $200,000.  ^ 

.  Qy.  It  seems  an  almost  incredible  statement  that  a  company  with  a  caj 
talization  of  almost  $26,000,000,  that  has  been  in  business  for  seventy  years" 
which  is  one  of  our  foremost  institutions  in  this  line  of  business,  does  not  have 
the  most  accurate  and  meticulous  system  of  cost  accounting.  It  seems  almost 
incredible? — ^A.  What  I  said  was  this,  that  no  cost  statement  would  reflect  the 
cost  price  of  machines.  I  did  not  say  we  had  no  system.  I  would  not  like  it 
to  go  abroad,  because  it  is  not  the  case,  but  on  account  of  the  tremendous  varM 
tion  in  prices,  for  example,  prices  to-day  are  increasing  steadily.  Coal  and  coke 
and  steel  are  at  the  maximum  price,  and  we  are  manufacturing  goods  to-day  out 
of  steel  and  coal  that  we  purchased  a  year  ago,  but  we  have  to  manufacture 
our  goods  for  next  year  out  of  materials  that  cost  us  the  peak  price,  and  they 
are  not  merely  moving  from  year  to  year,  or  from  six  months  to  six  months 
they  are  moving  from  almost  month  to  month.  Every  agricultural  manuf  J 
turer  is  up  against  the  same  proposition  as  we  are.  -=- 

Q.  Now,  suppose  I  walk  into  your  factory  in  Toronto,  and  I  see  a  large 
number  of  binders  that  you  had  produced  last  month,  could  you  not  tell  me  wh 
those  cost  you,  and  what  the  constituent  elements  of  that  cost  were? — A.  Y^ 
that  could  be  done,  but  what  I  say  is  this,  that  we  would  not  submit  those  figu:pB 
as  our  costs,  because  they  are  not  our  costs.  Our  factory  was  running  last  year,  '. 
and  is  running  this  year,  under  abnormal  production.  We  ran  last  year,  with  ' 
all  of  our  overhead  expenses,  only  one-third  of  capacity,  and  that  overhead  had 
to  be  absorbed  in  the  production  of  the  year,  but  we  cannot  reflect  that  in  the 
prices  which  we  charge  for  our  machines.  This  year  we  are  running  at  approxi- 
mately 60  per  cent  of  our  full  capacity.  Our  overheads  are  higher  than  what 
they  wpuld  be  under  normal  conditions,  and  therefore  the  production  this  year 
is  not  as  cheap  as  it  should  be  if  we  were  running  under  normal  conditions. 

Q.  That  is  perfectly  plain,  but  the  consumers  of  this  country  have  got  to 
pay  to-day  a  certain  figure  for  a  binder. — A.  Yes. 

Q.  I  would  like  you  to  figure  up  what  that  binder  costs  you,  and  I  would 
like  you  to  send  it  to  the  Committee.  We  have  heard  from  you  an  explana- 
tion which  is  perfectly  reasonable  on  its  face,  and  we  realize  that  your  material 
has  cost  you  different  prices  from  month  to  month,  because  prices  are  not  on 
the  level— we  realize  all  that,  but,  at  the  same  time,  we  would  like  to  see  just 
what  these  machines  _  are  costing  you.— A.  I  must  confess  that  I  cannot  and 
could  not  give  that  information,  because  I  think  it  is  impossible.  It  is  not 
because  we  cannot,  but  I  cannot  see  how  it  is  possible  to  do  it,  and  I  say  the 
same  statement  would  be  roade  by  other  manufacturers. 
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Q.  SuppoSng  you  describe  to  the  Committee  what  system  of  cost  acco 
-itig  you  follow,  so  that  we  may  be  able  to  appreciate  your  statement  that  yoi 
cannot  give  us  the  cost  of  the  binder  made  to-day  in  your  factory. — A.  We  have,. 
no  system  of  cost  in  regard  to"  our  present-.production,  because  we  are  ignoring 
those  costs.  We  are  ignoring  the  cost  that  we  have,  because  the  conditions  are 
fluctuating  to  such  an  extent  that  we  cannot  recognize  them  as  .being  applicable 
to  to-day's  situation. 

Q.  Tell  us  the  system  you  had  before,  and  how  you  departed  from  that 
prstem. — ^A.  We  took  the  price  of  material,  labour,  our  overhead,  but  you  can- 
'not  do  so  with  to-day's  production.    Th^t  would  applj^to  1913,  1914,  and  other 

fCars  when  prices  were  fairly  steady 

V.  Q.  But,  Mr.  Bradshaw,  you  come  before  us- with  every  evidence  of  sin- 
;rity.  You  say  that  the  price  that  you  are  charging  now  for  these  machines 
I,  a  fair  and  reasonable  price,  don't  you? — A.  Yes.  '^  | 

f^Q.  That  is  your  thesis? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Well,  we  do  not  deny  that,  but  we  do  say  to  you,  let  us  have  particulars- 

f  how  you  make  up  your  cost?— A.  Well,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  have  tried  to  be 

xplicit,  and  I  have  tried  to  give  you  what  is  in  my  mind.  , 

Q.  We  have  to  realize  that  we  are  living  in  abnormal  times,  and  that  these 

josts  do  not  reflect  ordniary  costs,  but  I  cannot  for  the  life  of  me  bring  my  mind 

to  the  idea  that  you  do  not  know  to  within  a  few  cents  what  each  of  the  binders 

and  other  agricultural  implements  you  turn  out  from  your  factory  cost  you. — 

A.  Well ,  1.  I 

Q.  Am  I  wrong? — A.  I  think  you  are  wrong,  if  I  j^^Eay  so. 


ig  to  charge? — A.  Yes 


By  Mr.  Sales: 
Q.  Have  you  arrived  at  the  price  which  you 

and  our  price  is  indicated  in  our  list.  

Q.  How  do  you  arrive  at  it? — A.  We  have  arrived  at  it  partly  on  account 

of  the  prices  which  havejoeen  charged  in  the  past,  and  partly  on  account  of 
'      ttie  way  in  which  the  prices  of  competing  machines  made  by  others  have  been 
charged  for.' 

By  the  Chairman: 
_P.  Who  is  the  cost  accountant  in  your  factory? — A.  Mr.  Short. ^ 
Bt"Q-  Well,  do  you  think  Mr.  Short  could  give  us  this  information? — A.  I  can 

^e  it  to  you,  if  anybody  can,  Mr.  McMaster.    I  will  try  and  get  you  some- 

thing  that  will  enable  you  to  base  some  statement  on,  but  I  want  to  surrouncP^B 

it  with  a  statement.    If  you  will  let  my  explanation  go  with  it,  I  will  furnish 

it.    What  is  being  done  is  that  figures  have  been  mentioned.    They  have  been 

mentioned  without  due  respect  to  realizing  what  are  involved  in  them.  ' 
^  Q.  Suppose  we  ^do  this.  We  are  not  going  to  keep  you.  We  know  what 
"  busy  man  you  are.  Supposing  you  send  your  cost  accountant  back  to  us. 
I  Supposing  he  comes  with  the  estimate,  as  closely  as  he  can  figure  it  out,  of 
what  to-day's  cost  of  production  is  for  your  binder  and  your  mower  and  your 
plough,  and  your  other  principal  articles. — ^A.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  prefer  ^»^-^ 
if  you  will  allow  me — I  would  prefer  to  send  that  statement,  or  else  I  will  brini 
it  myself.  * 

Q.  We  will  be  delighted  to  see  you  again,  but  we  do  not  want  to  take  up 
too  much  of  your  valuable  time,  but  if  you  would  like  to  come  back,  that  will 

^be  satisfactory.  ^Supposing  you  make  a  comparison  of  the  last  normal  year, 

"  1913,  before  the  war,  and  that  will  remove  any  possibility  of  unfairness. — A. 

I  will  try  and  do  the  best  I  can.  _       
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~i  By  Mr.  Gardiner:  ■  _ 

Q.  During  normal  times,  Mr.  Bradshaw,  could  you  determine  the  actual 
Wt  of  a  binder;   that  is  to  say,  in  1913? — A.  Yes. 

Jf  Q.  I  'think  that  is  a  fair  proposal,  to  get  ^e  cost,  say,  from  1913  onwards. 
Mr.  Sales:  I  am  very  interested,  because  I  heard  a  gentleman  make  a 
statement  at  a  very  large  farmers'  meeting  around  1913,  that  when  a  binder 
cost  $38  to  make,  it  was  put  on  the  train,  and  then  cost  the  farmer  around  $175 
to  buy  it.  There  was  something  radically  wrong,  and  a  lot  of  them  wondered 
whether  the  ®38  was  the  cost  of  manufacture. — A.  May  I  ask  where  you  got 
that  information? 

Q.  I  heard  it  on  the  platform,  said  by  Dr^liver  of  Saskatoon. 

^  By  the  Chairman: 

Q.  You  will  come  back  on  Friday  with  your  figures,  and,^Tf  Dr.>  Oliver  is 
wrong,  the  whole  country  will  know  that  he  is  wrong.— A.  I  do  not  think  it 
requires  that  to  indicate  that  a  statement  like  that  i^  wrong^ 

By  Mr.  Sales:  ^    ^^     ™ 

Q.  Other  things  have  been  quoted  along  these  lines,  like,  for  instance,  the 
carload  of  binders  that  was  wrecked.  The  railway  company  only  paid  the 
actual  cost  of  producing  them,  which  was  thirty  odd  dollars.  Now,  if  there  is  no 
truth  in  this  statement,  it  is  to  the  interest  of  the  machinery  company  that 
they  should  disprove  it. — ^A.  I  am  very"^lad  that  Mr.  Sales  mentioned  that. 
Jtt  is  an  old  story  and  has  no  foundation  in  fact.  In  fact  there  was  never  a 
fcin  wreck,  or  a  binder  wrecked  on  a  train,  and  that  statment  was  false  and 
untrue.    It  was  made  by  Mr.  Evans.  i"— 

.    :r'~    By  Mr.  Caldwell:  a 

D.  Mr.  Evans,  M.P.? — ^A.  I  don't  remember,  but  there  was  never  such  a 
fwrecked  with  binders.    That  has  gone  all  through  the  West,  just  like  the 

statement  about  the  38  binder.  ^^ 

By  Mr.  SalsA^ 

r^       -r  i*     f\        t      •        1      .  1       •_..    _.         __j_ ir*__ A  A__ 


up  every  item  of  that  kind?    If  we  are,  we  will  be  here  forever.        ^ 

By  Mr.  Sutherland: 
Q.  With  regard  to  the  $8,000,000  of  outstanding  accounts,  what  relation  or 
bearing  has  that  upon  present  day  prices  and  the  losses  you  have  sustained; 
have  any  of  them  been  bad  debts  written  off? — ^A.  There  are  always  bad  debts 
where  you  give  credit. 
,—  Q.  $8,000,000  is  a  big  amount. — ^A.  Unfortunately  we  have  suffered  losses. 
The  longer  a  credit  is,  the  greater  the  loss  ^lUi>ii.  We  have  had  to  bear  that. 
That  goes  without  saying. 

By  Mr.  Gardiner: 

Q.  Some  of  your  losses  are  made  up  by  virtul^^^  fact  that  the  interest 
upon  overdue  notes  runs  from  7  to  10  per  cent? — ^A.  What  do  you  suppose 
money  is  worth?  What  would  you  say  would  be  a  fair  rate  for  money;  what 
would  you  think,  taking  the  maintenance  of  one  branch  with  about  thirty  col- 
lection clerks  in  it?    Have  their  salaries  to  be  paid? 

Q.  Yes,  certainly. — A.  If  implements  were  paid  for  in  cash,  all  that  would 
not  be  necessary.  At  Calgary  we  have  the  same  thing.  Every  branch  is  the 
same  way,  more  or  less.  In  one  branch  they  have  over  thirty  in  the  collection 
department,  and  every  one  of  those  has  to  be  paid  out  of  the  three  per  cent 
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which  you  mentioned  heretofore,  and  which  would  be  avoided  if  the  MasI  ^ 
Harris  Company  were  placed  upon  a  cash  basis  to-morrow  morning  and  alt 
these  variations  were  straightened  out.  ,^pJ 

Q.  Take  your  time  price  in  the  West  and  the  cash  price,  there  is  practican^ 
so  little  difference  between  the  two  that  there  is  little  incentive  to  pay  cash^ 
Three  years  ago  I  bought  a  cultivator  and  paid  $75  cash.  The  time  price  was 
only  $1.25  more.  What  incentive  is  there  to  pay  cash  under  those  conditions, 
ghen  your  cash  and  time  prices  are  so  close  together?  There  is  no  incentive 
fc  the  people  to  pay  cash.  I  would  like  to  suggest  to  you  the  possibility  that  if 
fou  have  to  give  time,  those  people  who  get  time  should  pay  for  what  they 
receive,  and  that  those  who  pay  cash  should  get  the  benefit  of  the  cash  they 
pay,  and  put  your  business  on  a  better  footing. — A.  I  have  just  to  accept  your 
figures,  Mr.  Gardiner. 

Q.  That  is  the  price  given  to  me.  I  went  on  and  bought  the  cultivator  in 
the  town  in  which  I  do  business.  It  was  one  of  your  eight-foot  cultivators,  and 
the  difference  between  the  two  prices  was  $1.25  as  qubted  to  me.  I  paid  the 
cash,  but  just  the  same  I  did  not  think  I  was  getting  a  square  deal. 

•*  The  Chairman  :     There  is  the  advantage  to  the  man  who  absolutely  has 
not  the  money;  he  does  not  have  to  trouble  himself  to  get  it.         j 

By  Mr.  Sales: 
Q.  Will  you  bring  us  the  cost  of  your  distribution  and  the  cost  of  your 
collection,  so  as  to  give  a  real  insight  into  what  this  time  business  is  costing; 
can  you  do  that? — ^A.  I  will  try  and  give  any  information  i  can.  ^_ 


ii,„  /^i,„. 


will  not 


the  tariff  and  how  it  affects  your  cost? — A.  No, 


T  Bf  Mr.  Gardiner: 

Q.  There  is  one  other  point  before  you  go.  You  made  the  statement  that 
YOU  sell  your  implements  through  your  o\m  commission  agents.  In  the  small 
town  I  do  business  in  there  is  a  population  of  about  150  people.  We  had  two 
or  three  years  ago  five  different  implement  agents  there.  Does  it  not  seem  to 
you  to  be  ridiculous  that,  serving  as  small  a  population  as  that,  that  we  should 
have  to  keep  five  agents  in  a  town  like  that?  The  position  we  are  in  to-day  is 
due  to  the  fact  that  there  are  not  going  to  be  very  many  implements  sold.  We_ 
do  not  know  who  the  agent  is  from  day  to  day.    Sometimes  there  is  one  man 

_and  sometimes  none.  Do  you  not  think  the  time  has  arrived  when  the  volume 
of  implements  sold  in  the  future  is  not  going  to  be  so  great  as  in  the  past,  and 
that  some  of  the  implement  manufacturers  should  make  arrangements  so  tha? 
one  agent  would  make  a  reasonable  living  out  of  it,  and  the  cost  of  distribution 
cut  down? — A.  As  these  implement  agents  are  paid  on  a  commission  basis,  it 

Ts  difficult  to  see  where  the  saving  is  going  to  come  from. 
"    Q.  But  the  cost  comes  out  of  the  implements. — A.  I  do  not  see  that  if  you 
had  eight  in  one  small  village  it  would  be  as  high  as  if  it  was  done  by  five. 

^~^  By  Mr.  Caldwell:  "  ^  ^ 

Q.  The  larger  the  volume  of  business,  the  smaller  the  ratio  of  expense 
A.  I  will  consider  that.  i 

Q.  What  was  the  capital  stoc^of^the  Massey-Harris  Company  in  1910 
A.  I  could  not  say.  iF^HtL    '  ^    ' 

Q.  Will  you  bring  that? — M  I  |^Mbring  that  to  you.    I  will  brin" 
anything  you  want.  •  -^^W  *' 

Q.  The  capital  stock  in  1910,  the  dividends  from  1910  to  1920,  taking  the 
average  cash  dividends,  the  increase  in  capital,  the  increase  in  reserves,  and 
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,    Could  you  furnish  us  with  all  that  when  you  come  back?- 
XI.  JL  uaii  furnish  anything  you  require.  ^        i 

The  Chairman:  Are  there  any  more  questionMjpr  ijhall  we  call  it  a  day? 
We  worked  until  a  quarter  past  twelve  this  morn^  -  Mr.  Bradshaw,  we  are 
obliged  to  you,  and  we  will  look  for;^ard  to  you  coming  back  on  Friday  with 
ttie"sa"me  pleasure  as  we  looked  for  you  to-day. 

Witness:  I  would  not  like  to  say  Friday,  Mr.  Chairman. 
The  Chairman:  It- is  not  because  w^e  wish  to  be  disobliging,  Mr., Bradshaw. 
but  because  we  have  an  immense  amount  of  work  to  do  yet.        ^^^A^ 

Witness:  I  just  get  back  on  Thursday,  and  will  have  to  le^v^^Sn  on 
Thursday  night.     I  would'  like  a  little  consideration,  Mr.  Chairman. 

The  Chairman:  We  have  had  very  many  witnesses  before  us,  and  w( 
^  very  many  for  next  week.  ^    , 

1  Witness:  Could  you  make  it  the  week  after  next?         j 
-.    The  Chairman  :  We  are  trying  to  finish  next  week,^    Wil 
,iom  to-morrow,  Thursday  of  next  week?  f^    ^ 

Witness:  I  will  try  and  come  on  that  day. 
The  Chairman:  That  will  be  Thursday,  the  10th  of  Ma>. 
_       Mr.  Sales:  That  will  give  you  lots^  of  time. 
I      Witness:  If  I  caimot  come  I  will  try  and  arrange  it  in  some  other  way. 

The  Chairman  :  If  you  could  send  somebody  who  could  be  here  on  Kriday, 
;  would  oblige  us,  because  next  week  we  have  a  tremendous  number  of  witnesses 
to  hear.  If  you  can  send  us  someone  and  have  him  come  on  Friday,  it  will 
obhge  us  greatly.  We  are  not  going  to  insist  upon  that,  Mr.  Bradshaw,  but  wo 
hope  you  will  do  your  best  for  us.  In  the  meantime,  we  thank  you  very  much 
for  your  attendance  here  and  for  the  mass  of  information  you  have  given  to  us. 
This  Committee  will  adjourn  now  until  11  o'clock  to-morrow  morning..*  J 

(The  Committee  adjourned  until  ThursdaynMay  3,  1923^^%;  11  ■ 


i 


House  of  Commoj 

Committee  Room  No.  268.  J 

Thursday,  M^^  1923. 

—    The  Special  Committee  appointed  to  inquire  into  agricultural  conditions 
throughout  Canada  met  at  11  a.m.   Mr.  McMaster,  the  Chairman,  presiding. 


Alvin  George  Farrow,  called  and  sworn.  ' 

By  the  Chairman: 

Q.  You  are  connected  with  the  rural  credit  system  in  OntarTo,  I  undel. 
stand? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Just  what  is  your  precise  position  and  the  precise  name  of  the  institu- 1 
tion? — A.  Chairman  of  the  Agricultural  Development  Board. 

Q.  Is  that  directly  under  the  Government  of  the  Province  of  Ontario? — 
A.  Yes. 

Q.  In  what  department  is  it?    To  what  minister  do  you  report? — ^A.  The 
Minister  of  Agriculture.  ,     _  „    _ 
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)U  been  Chairman  of  that  Board  since  its' 


^fc   Q.  Now,  Mr.  Farrow^h 


inception?— A.  Yes.  ^ 

Q.  How  many  years  has  it  .been  in  operation? — ^A.  Nearly  two  years.    It 
will  be  two  years  in  August.  IdMH  i 

Q.  Mr.  Farrow,  we  are  sflu^l^  the  question  of  agricultural  credits,  among 
other  matters,  and  we  would  like  you  to  give  us  your  views,  first  on  the  neces- 
sity of  rural  credit,  both  short  rural  credits  and  long  term  rural  credits,  then  on 
the  provision  which  the  Government  of  Ontario  has  made  to  meet  the  demand  ^ 
for  rural  credit,  and  thirdly,  now  that  provision  is  functioning,  how  the  Board 
is  working.  Could  you  jugt  follow  along  these  lines,  if  that  is  a  satisfactcMj 
and  convenient  way  for  you  to  approacn'the  subject. — ^A.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
think  that  in  dealing  yith  agricultural  credits  we  should  deal  with  the  two 
Bfeolutely  separate,  the  two  systems. 

^  Q.  When  you  say  the  two  systemsx-ou  mean  the  shorthand  the  long-term? 
—A.  Yes.  *■* 

Q.  Take  whichever  one  you  like  first. 

By  Mr.  McKay: 

Q.  They  are  under  the  same  Board? — A.  Yg^  The  long  term  credit,  to 
take  it  up  in  the  order  in  which  you  have  outlined,  I  can  only  say  that  the  needs 
for  agricultural  credit,  iriso'far  as  we  are  able  to  ascertain  them,  can  be  best 
told  by  the  demands  that  ha,ve  been  made  upon  us.  We  have  received,  since, 
_we  have  been  in  operation,,  slightly  over  5,000  requests  for  long  ^rm  loans.  \ 

By  the  Chairman:    '*, 
Q.  Five  thousand  requestsT^ggregating  about  what? — A.  Well,  I  could  not 
give  you  the  aggregate  for  the  simple  reason  that  we  have  only  dealt  with  those 
•iilat  it  would  appear  we  could  assist.     Possibly  I  should  say  first  that  when 
'  we  started  in  operation  our  Act  was  very  much  restricted.   We  could  only  loan 
for  really  three  specific  purposes:    that  of  purchasing  land,  erecting  necess^^U 
buildings,  and  the  settlement  of  estates.     I  think  it  was  wisely  provided  tK 
it  should  be  restricted,  and  as  time  has  gone  on,  for  instance  in  the  1921  sessiPi 
and  in  this  last  session  the  Act  has  been  amended,  we  were  able  to  take  care  'olM 
increased  deniands  made  upon  us,  to  take  care    of    the   requirements    of   the! 
farmers.    The  Act  has  been  amended  so  that  we  can  now  grant  loans  in  addition  | 
to  those  already  quoted,  for  the  discharge  of  encumbrances,  registered  encum- 
brances,, for  tiled  drainage,  for  the  purpose  of  breeding  live  stock,  for  the  con- 
solidation of  outstanding  liabilities,  and  some  of  the  other  phases  of  the  Act 
have  been  slightly  amended  as  well,  so  that  we  can  now  loan  for  most  of  the 
purposes  for  which  we  are  called  upon  to  loan.    During  the  first  year  of  our 
operation,  though,  the  large  proportion  of  demands  which  were  made  upon  us, 
we  could  not  take  care  of,  because  of  tlie  restriction  in  our  legislation,  so  thao 
accounts  largely  for  the  fact  that  we  have  received  so  many  requests  for  loans 
than  we  have  been  able  to  take  care.    We  hav-e  granted  loans  to  the  extent  oi  ■ 
-slightly  over  |3,600,000.    We  have  in  our  possession  at  the  present  time  applicr.r 
'B(5hs  for  loans  to  the  extent  of  _$1, 336,000  odd.    Those  applications  are  prac-" 
tically  all  in  the  hands  of  our  inspectors,  and  will  be  reported  on  in  the  course  | 
of  the  next  thirty  or  forty-five  days.    This  is  approximately  $5,000,000  in  long 
term  loans.    Now,  that  will  probably  deal  with  your  first  question  as  to  the 
need  for  agricultural  long  term  loans.  J*        ^ 

Q.  I  suppose  it  might  also  be  stated  that  in  nearly^U  the  advanced  agri- 
cultural countries  in  the  world  systems  of  long  term  credits  do  exist? — A.  Tha!_ 
is  true.  i      mA    i  |~ 

CMr.  A.   G.  Farrow.  1 
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—          By  Mr.  McKay:        i          flH^ft^^H  4 
Q.  Those    are    loans    divided    oW^^^i^Ks?— A.  Every  county,  in 
Ontario  is  represented  and  every  district  in  New  Ontario.                                  Tifc 
Q.  Every  county  that  borrowed?— A.  Yes.    It  is  by  no  means  evenly  dis- 
tributed through  the  country,  of  course.    Now,  the  next  question 


I  By  the  Chairman:  I  t.  | 

B  Q.  We  are  taking  up  long  term  credits  by  themselves.  I  think  you  are  wise 
"in  dealing  with  it  in  that  way.  We  have  taken  up  long  term  credits/  Now, 
as  to  the  provision  which  your  Ontario  Government  has  made  for  meeting  that 
need,  I  would  suggest  you  might  give  us  a  brief  historical  sketch  of  just  what 
have  been  done  and  what  the  system  is  at  the  present  moment.— A.  Of  course 
this  arose  out  of  the  legislation  of  1921,  and  by  that  we  were  able  to  grant  loans 
to  the  fanners  on  twenty  year  terms,  all  on  first  mortgage  securities,  with  the 
payments  on  an  amortized  plan  of  repayment,  and  we  have  built  up  an  organi- 
zation to  take  care  of  these  demands  in  this  way.  First,  I  had  possibly  better 
deal  with  the  way  it  is  financed.  Under  the  legislation  we  are  permitted  to  sell 
our  bonds  and  debentures  to  the  Provincial  Treasurer. 

Q.  When  you  say  "we",  to  whom  do  you  refer?— A.  The  Agricultural 
Development  Board.  ■ 

Q.  The  Agricultural  Development  Board  has  the  right  to  issue  bonds  and 
debentures? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  You  might  just  explain  what  the  difference  between  bonds  and  debentures 
is.— A.  We  can  issue  bonds  up  to  $500,000.    That  is  really  to  provide  us  wifc^ 
working  capital.    After  that  we  have  to  issue  debentures,  against  which  t^ 
first  mortgages  are  hypothecated  and  set  over  a^^urity  to  the  Government 
for  those  debentures.  ""^  ^"P 

Q.  I  will  just  ask  this  question.  Your  farm  loan  bond^are  they  an  obli- 
gation of  the  Provincial  Government? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Are  they  endorsed  by  the  Government? — A.  No,  they  are  provided  for 
under  the  Statute,  under  the  Act.  The  liability  of  the  province  \YOuld  always 
be  confined  to  our  bonds,  for  the  reason  that  our  debentures  are  secured  by  first 
mortgages  on  Ontario  farm  lands.  ^    ,■ 

Q.  Are  these  debentures  endodfa^dM|^e  Government? — A.  No,  these 
debentures  are  purchased  by  the  Go-^B^BIK^  the  Provincial  Treasurer  at  the 
present  time..  '  "IF 

Q.  The  debentures  are,  as  well  as  the  bonds? — A.  The  bonds  that  have  hem 
'  issued  up  to  the  present  time  only  amount  to  $200,000.  We  have  felt  that  'thU 
was  sufficient  to  permit  us  to  operate,  so  that  at  the  present  time  the  obligation 
|Lthe  province  directly  is  confined  to  that.  Our  debentures,  which  have  been., 
lis  to  the  present  time,  $2,188,000 — because  that  is  all  the  cash  we  have  ac^ally 
^id  out— are  secured  by  absolutely  good  first  mortgages  on  Ontario  farms| 
and  these  credits  are  hypothecated  agamst  the  debentures  in  $100^000  lots.     ^ 

Q.  These  debentures  which  have  been  sold  to  the  public  have  been  absorbed 
by  the  Treasury? — A.  Yes.  I  might  state  that  the  Agricultural  Finance  Act, 
Which  was  passed,  at  the  time  these  other  Acts  of  ours  were  passed  the  AgojF 
cultural  Development  Act,  and  the  Ontario  Farm  Loans  Act, -provide  that  ral 
Provincial  Treasurer  can  use  the  deposits  received  in  the  Provincial  Savings 
Offices  to  purchase  our  bonds  and  debentures. 

Q.  Could  you  tell  us  first  of  all,  what  amount  of  bonds  have  been  purchased 
by  the  Government? — A.  $200,000  have  been  purchased  in  bonds.  J| 

^       Q.  What  amount  of  debentures  have  been  purchased ^A^2, 188,000.  J_ 
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■||^.  That  makes  $2,388,000.  That  is  the  amount  which  the  Government  has 
Infested  in  this  scheme,  so  to  speak? — A.  That  is  in  the  long  term  scheme. 

Q.  Dealing  with  long  term? — ^A.  Yes. 

Q.  What  sums  has  the  Government  received  through  its  Savings  Depart- 
ment Branches?  Can  you  tell  us  that? — ^A.  No,  I  could  not  tell  you  that.  The 
Provincial  ^^Savings  Offices  are  not  under  the  Agricultural  Department  Boar^ 
and  we  are  .not  directly  connected  with  them.    r~" 


■■     By  Mr.  McKay:     ^         ^  ^  _    _ 

Q.  I  am  told  this  morning  there  are  over  six  million  dollars  now.  The  last 
figure  was  over  five  million  dollars. — ^A.  I  think  that  is  correct. 

"      By  Mr.  Elliott: 

Q.  You  speak  of  the  money  derived  from  the  sale  of  farms  for  operating 
expenses.  Is  that  what  I  understood? — ^A.  No,  for  capital,  really  the  same  as  in 
a^private  concern.  It  would  be  a  Share  company.  You  have  to  have  a  surplus 
at  all  times  between  what  is  actually  paid  out  to  the  borrower  and  to  go  and 
come  between  that  and  what  is  required  from  day  to  day. 

Q.  Your  operating  expenses  will  be  taken  care  of  out  of  this  fund? — A.  Oh, 
no.  Our  operating  expenses  are  taken  care  of  either  out  of  our  earnings  or  met 
out  of  consolidated  revenue  by  the  Government. 

By  Mr.  Salqs: 

Can  you  tell  us  at  what  rate  you  get  your  money  from  the  Government? 
..  Our  bonds  and  debentures  both  bear  five  per  cent  interest.  ' 

Q.  And  your  loans  to  the  farmer? — A.  On  long  term  loans,  six  per  cent. 
Q.  Does  that  provide  for  the  operating  expenses,  that  one  per  cent? — ^A.  Not 
at  the  present  time.  A  ^     . 

Q.  It  does  not  quite  cover  it? — A.  No.g^  up  ^       ■ 

Q.  What  do  you  think  you  should  have  in  order  to  cover  it? — ^A.  I  should 
thinlc  the  one  per  cent  would  take  care  of  it  in  possibly  another  year.  In  fa^ 
in  this  year,  it  comes  very  close  to  taking  care  of  it.  M 

Q.  It  is  a  question  of  volume? — A;  Yes. 

i"  By  Mr.  Caldwell: 
'  Q.  That  was  true  in  Manitoba,  wa~  it  not? — ^A.  I  believ"  so. 
■      Q.  It  ig.  po|sible  they  got  an  average  of  less  than  one  per  cent  for  fiive 
years? — ^A.  The  overhead  does^  not  increase  proportionately  with  the  volume 
of  business.  ■,    ^     AJk       m  i~         — 

By  Mr.  McKay:  r^Mi^ 

Q.  The  ^ings  banks  pay  four  per  cent? — A.  The  savings  bank&,p 
per  cent.       Pl        1  ^        f 

I  T^ "^^ " 

By  the  Chairman: 
Q.  I  do  not  knowt  whether  you  will  be  able  to  ans-vi'er  this  qu^ion 
.  wonder  if  the  chartered  banks  advanced  their  deposit  rate  of  interest,  what  wouTci 
happen?    That  is  a  sideline,  Mr.  Farrow.    Will  you  proceed?  ^ 

By  Hon.  Mr.  Tohnie:  ^^ 

Q.  What  is  the  long  term?— A.  They  are  all  on  twenty-year  mortga^,, 

with  the  privilege  of  repaying  tli||^^iy  interest  date,  either  in  full  or  in  part. 

"i^  By  Mr.  McKay:       ■=  ^^W  ^ 

Q.  After  three  years?    Are  ^ur  p"ments  on  the  amortized  plan?— A.  ..... 

of  the  payments  are  on  the  amortized  plan. 

■*—  «.   :i   -■-       M.—  j.j^^_  j^    Q_  Farrow.] 
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Q.  What  does  that  interest  amount  to? — A.  187.18  per  year.     ' ' 
'\Q.  That  would  be  in  twenty  equal  payments?— A.  Yes.    With  the  privilege 
laving  off  any  additional  part  that  they  wished  to,  at  any  interest  date,   ^t 
juieans'"  that  the  man  is  approximately  paying  in  the  twenty  years,  |1,740  ^ 
fcgainst  $2,200,  which  he  would  pa^  in  the  twenty  years  on  a  straight  6  per 
cent  mortgage.     '     fc'     ' 

By  Mr.  Sales  i 
cv -41,743.60?— A.  YesTli. 

B^j  Mr.  Caldwell: 

Q.  As  against  what?— A.  $2,200. 

Q.  Paying  at  the  same  ratc^of  interest,  he  would  pay  mo^uiPr  the  straight 
mortgage  plan  than  he  does  by  paying  on  the  amortized  plan? — A.  Yes,  because 
his  principal  is  reduced  each  year  and  the  interest  he  is  paying  is  also  reduced^ 
You  take  on  the  amortized  paying  plan,  when  a  man  has  paid,  we  will  sa; 
down  to  the  nineteenth  year,  there^is  only  about  $5,  I  think,  of  interest.    Tl 
rest  is  all  principal. 

I    Q.  Just  there,  how  are  you  figuring  his  payments  under  the  straight  moflj 
gage  plan? — A.  On  a  6  per  cent  basis  he  pays  $60  a  year.    I  say  on  a  straight ' 
6  per  cent  mortgage,  where  he  would  not  be  paying  any  of  tlae  principal  off, 
he  would  be  paying  $1,200  in  interest  and  he  would  still  have  his  $1,000  to  pay 
at  the  end  of  twenty  vears.    If  he  reduced  his  principal  each  year,'^that  would 
not  apply.  "       |  ,  _  ^^  ^  | 

By  Mr.  Sales:  ' 

^  Q.  What  do  you  find  the  cost  of  placing  one  of  your  loans? — A.  First,  the 
farmer  is  charged  an  inspection  fee  of  $12.  On  top  of  that  he  has  to  pay  the 
legal  charges.  Up  to  the  present  time,  our  legal  charges  have  varied,  because 
•  we  found  it  necessary  to  adjust  the  plan  from  time  to  time,  but  up  until  two 
months  ago  our  legal  chargc^were  very  materially  less  than  those  usually 
charged  by  loan  companies,  because  of  the  fact  that  we  had  made  arrangements 
with  one  firm  to  do  all  our  work  for  the  province  on  a  flat  basis,  and  they  fell 
they  could  afford  to  do  it  on  that  basis.  They  did  not  see  fit  to  continue  it,  and 
we  have  foimd  it  necessary  to  put  in  our  own  legal  department  to  do  it.  If  has 
only  been  operating  a  couple  of  weeks  now,  and  I  could  not  tell  you  definitelv 
what  our  fees  will  be.  The  fees  will  be  on  the  cost  basis,  as  cheap  as  it  is  possible 
to  make  them,  consistent  with  proper  care. 

Q.  You  will  pay  your  man  a  salary  and  charge  a  flat  fee  to  the  farmer?— 
A.  Yes.  k 

By  Mr.  McKay: 

Q.  Have  you  any  idea  what  your  legal  charges  have  been  up  to  the  time-j 
A.  They  were  $15,  the  actual  disbursements,  on  mortgages  up  to  $5,000.  '-- 

Q.  From  $5,000  to   $12,000?— A.  From  $5,000  to   $12,000,  which  is  our 
maximum  loan,  they  were  20  on  actual  disbursements. 

By  the  Chairmun:  i     w 

Q.  What  do  the  disbursements  come  to? — ^A.  The  disburAnRi  average 
around  $8.50.    That  does  not  include  the  transfer  tax  where  there  is  a  purchase. 
Where  there  is  a  purchase,  the  transfer  tax  enters  into  it.     It  is  more  than  that. 
Q.  That  is  not  the  loan? — ^A.  No,  it  ha^ nothing  to  do  with  the  loan. 
By  Mr.  Caldwell:  IB      «         -*fc-  P 

_       Q.  Supposing  a  man  gets  a  loan  of  $1,000,  and  he  pays  the  interest  every 
year,  and  pays  $50,  on  the  capital,  which  would  v/ipe  out  his  loan  at  the  end 
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of  twenty  years,  what  would  it  cost  him  that  way,  as  against  paying  under 
amortized  plan?  That  is  only  by  way  of  comparison. — A.  I  have  never  figu 
that.    I  could  cot  say.  k  , 

By  the  Chairman: 
Q.Is  not  the  plan  suggested  by  Mr.  Caldwell  more  or  less  an  amortizaf 
plan? — A.  I  should  think  it  would  be.  ^_  J 

By  Mr.  Caldwell:  ''^  J 

O.  Mortgages  are  usually  drawn,  payable  every  year  with  the  interest.    I 
.V.,,  I  liave  mortgaged  land,  and  it  was  to^  paid  so  much  a  year,  and  I 
riid  thfl,t^        .  ii 


.  B^thMChairman: 
E  you  paid  so  much  off  every  year,  you  are  amortizing  your  loan? 

=—   By  Mr.  Caldwell: 
Q.  What  I  am  trying  to  bring  out  is,  whether  there  was  any  advantage  in 
the  real  amortization  of  payments? — ^A.  I  do  not  know  the  scheme  as  well  as 
I  spoke  of  it. 

7       ' 

By  Mr.  Hammell:  ' 

Q.  TKat  is  an  equal  amount  for  twenty  years? 

i'  k 

By  Mr.  Caldwell:  ^ 

Q.  I  understand  the  amortization  plan.  The  payment  Ts"  small  the  first ' 
year.  It  is  equal  payments  for  twenty  years,  but  supposing  a  man  got  a  loan 
of  $1,000  and  he  paid  $50  a  year  on  the  principal  and  he  pays'the  interest 
every  year,  would  there  be  any  advantage  in  the  amortization  plan? — ^A.  It 
_would  mean  this,  that  at  the  time  the  man  could  less  afford  to  pay  his  loan, 
the  burden  may  come  on  him.  That  is  where  the  chief  advantage  would  be. 
It  woulci  be  in  fact,  under  the  plan  1  spoke  of.  His  payment  would  not  be 
very  heavy  for  the  first  year.  The  first  four  or  five  years  is  the  time  the  borrower 
finds  it  difficult  to  meet  payments,  and  if  he  had  to  pay  under  your'  plan,  it 
would  be  much  harder.  '^ 

Q.  That  is' the  advantage  under  the  amortization  plan? — ^A.  It  is  the  only 
advantage  I  can  see. 

By  Mr.  McKay: 

tQ.  What  provision  have  you  made,  suppose  a  man  was  able  to  pay  off  the 
hole  thing  at  the  end  of  one,  two,  three,  four  or  five  years? 

_L  By  the  Chairman,^  al 

Q.  Or  at  any  interest  payment? — ^A.  He  could  pay  it  off  at  any^terest 
payment.  If  he  pays  $500  he  gets  the  full  advantage  in  this  way,  that  the  prin- 
cipal is  reduced  and  the  balance  reamortized  for  the  number  of  years  it  is  in 
force.    So  that  he  gets  every  possible  advantage  of  the  payments  he  mak^,. 

By  Mr.  Caldwell:  **'  ', 

Q.  So  that  there  is  some  advantage  in  the  amortization  plan? — ^A,  Yes 

By  Hon.  Mr.  Tolmie:  ^ 

Q.  Up  to  what  proportion  of  the  value  of  the  property  do  you  loan? — ^A. 

In  the  first  place,  we  endeavour  to  have  our  values  made  upon  a  reasonably 

conservative  basis.    We  can  loan  for  the  purposes  I  have  quoted  up  to  65  per 

'  "B^nt  of  the  value,  except  for  discharging  a  registered  encumbrance.     At  the 
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present  time  a  Bill  is  being  put  through,  and  when  it  is  signed  the  proportion 
will  be  up  to  50  per  cent,  or  upon  a  50  per  cent  basis.  It  has  been  40  per  cent. 
Q.  Does  it  make  any  difference  as  to  the  line  of  farming  they  follow,  as 
_  between  specialists  and  mixed  farmers?— -A.  In  the  matter  of  valuation,  there 
are  certain  types  of  specialized  farming  that  are  not  as  staple,  or  possilply  more 
hazardous,  and  we  have  to  be  more  conservative  in  our  estimate  of  the  value 
of  the  propertj^  We-Tihave  to  base  oxir  valuation  in  all  cases  on  the  earning 
power  of  a  farm.  There  are  various  things  that  enter  into  the  making  up  of  a 
valuation,  such  as  location  and  things  like  that. 

Bij  the  Chairman: 

Q.  I  suppose  you  take  into  consideration  the  character  of  the  borrower? 
— ^A.  We  consider  the  character  of  a  borrower,  most  decidedly.  If  the  moral 
hazard  is  not  good  we  will  not  grant  the  man  a  loan. 

Q.  No  matter  how  good  the  property  is?— A.  No,  sir. 

^By  Mr.  Caldivell: 

Q.  Is  there  any  special  line  of  farming  you  consider  a  hazardous  risk?- 
A.  Yes.    In  actual  practice  for  instance  we  consider  poultry  as  hazardous. 

Q.  As  a  hazardous  risk? — ^A.  As  a  hazardous  business. 

Q.  What  else? — ^A.  Some  lines  of  fruit  farming.  In  all  these  cases,  truck 
farming,  fruit  farming  and  poultry  raising,  the  degree  to  which  the  hazard 
enters  into  it  is  largely  determined  by  the  man  in  charge  of  the  operations^ 

By  Hon.  Mr.  Tolmie: 
Q.  Your,  loans  are  confined  to  Ontario,  they  do  not  extend  to  the  Prairies? 
— ^A.  No,  sir.  ^    ^ 

By  the  Chairman: 
'l   Q.  As  a  rule  how  does  your  estimate  of  the  value  coincide  with  the  muni- 
)al  valuation? — A.  We  do  not  consider,  nor  do  we  allow  our  inspectors  to  con- 
ler  municipal  valuations.    To  my  mind  they  are  very  confusing. 
^      Q.  For  instance,  in  Quebec  executors  and  trustees  can  lend  on  first  mort- 
gage up  to  two-thirds  or  three-fifths  of  the  municipal  valuation. — ^A.  That  would 
be' the  assessor's  valuation? 
^3       Q.  Yes,  the  municipal  valuation. — ^A.  Our  opinion  is  that  the  assessors' 
BP  valuations  throughout  Ontario  vary  very  considerably,  and  that  there  is  no 
uniformity  as  between  them,  and  that  they  would  be  only  (jonfuiing  both  to  the 
inspectors  and  to  o\ir  Board.  I  i  I        I 

By  Mr.  Caldwell:      .^ 

Q.  It  is  the  average  valu^l^n  for  the  community? — ^A.  I  would  not  say 

that.    I  do  not  think  the  valuations  made  .by  quite  a  number  of  the  township 

or  county  men  who  do  that  work  are  treated  seriously  enough  from  a  loaning 

standpoint,  and  that  they  could  not  be  taken  into  consideration  by  us^     ■ 

By  the  Chairman: 
Q.  We  must  not  get  off  too  far  on  a  side  track.    You  were  describing  to  us 
_   the  organization  of  your  system.    Will  you  please  continue? — ^A.  I  think  I  can 
best  do  that  by  just  following  through  the  procedure  followed  when  a  man 
'^aaikes  an  apptication  for^a.  loan. 

Q.  You  should  I  think  first  tell  us  what  the  machinery  is  and  then  show  us 
how  it  functions. — ^A.  Well,  the  Board  in  itself  was  appointed  by  the  Govern- 
ment by  Order  iri"  Council,  ■  and  is  comprised  of  myself,  Mr.  iRoadhouse,  the 
Deputy  Minister  of  Agriculture,  and  Mr.  Jennings  the  Assistant  Auditor  of  the 
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pro^tne^  We  have  Tn  our  organization  inspectors  throughout  the  province,  \ 
have  been  selected  with  the  greatest  possible  care,  men  who  are  practical 
farmers,  who  have  a  very  practical  knowledge  xii.  agricultural  conditions  in  their  ' 
respective  districts,  men  who  have  good  judgment,  men  who  are  absolutely 
honourable  and  above  reproach.    Those  men  upon  receipt  of  application  which 
appear  to  be  in  order  are  expected  to  inspect  the  properties. 

Q.  How  are  they  paid? — A.  They  are  paid  by  the  day,  plus  expenses.  They 
are  paid  $6  a  day  and  travelling  expenses. 

Q.  Whether  they  reject  the  loan  or  accept  the  loan? — ^A.  Yes.  There  is  no 
incentive  for  them  to  do  their  work  in  any  other  than  an  absolutely  proper 
manner.  I  ghould  say  first  possibly  that  these  inspections  by  the  different  men 
throughout  the  Province  are  constantly  open  to  supervision  by  some  one  from 
our  ofiice.  Our  chief  inspector  is  a  man  who  hfes  had  a  very  great  deal  of 
experience,  a  man  of  most  excellent  judgment,  and  he  and  myself  frequently 
check  up  the  work  of  all  of  these  inspectors  throughout  the  Province. 

Q.  How  many  are  there  of  them? — ^A.  We  have  thirty  inspectors  at  the 
present  time.  When  these  reports  come  back  to  the  Board,  they  are  further 
checked.  I  should  say  that  there  are  two  reports,  one  a  detailed  personal  report 
on  the  applicant,  referring  to  his  experience,  his  education,  his  plan  of  farming, 
bis  methods,  his  labour  supply,  whether  or  not  he  is  lacking  in  any  experience, 
whether  or  not  he  has  had  any  difficulty  in  getting  loans  in  the  past,  and  details 
as  to  his  having  made  applications  in  the  past,  together  with  his  general  ability 
as  a  farmer.  The  other  report  is  a  very  detailed  report  on  the  farm  itself. 
Those  reports  are  considered  by  the  Board  in  conjunction  with  his  application 
and  any  other  information  we  have,  and  it  is  either  granted  or  not  granted.  The 
matter  is  then  placed  in  the  hands  of  our  solicitors  for  completion. 

Q.  Therefore  the  loan  is  a  loan  directly  from  the  Farm  Board  to  the 
borrower? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  It  does  not  go  through  any  credit  association  of  farmers  who  recommend 
it,  or  anything  of  that  sort? — ^A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  You  will  correct  me  if  I  am  wrong,,  but  it  looks  to  me  as  if  it  was  a 
Government  institution  which  would  operate  very  much  as  a  loan  company  would 
opera^yilfcto-  't'hat  is  correct  '^ ' 


By  Mr.  McKay: 

Q.  Have  your  local  units,  the  munMpal  units,  nolayln  the  valuation  of  the 
property  in  the  township;  have  you  established  local  units? — A.  No. 
The  Chaieman:  Not  for  long  terms.  ' 

I 

By  Hon.  Mr.  Tolmie: 

Q.  How  do  you  obtain  information  as  to  a  man's  past  reputation,  in 
reference  to  his  willingness  and  ability  to  pay;  do  the  banks  co-operate  with  you 
in  giving  you  that  information? — ^A.  All  bank  managers  do.  Of  course  it  is  the 
duty  of  the  inspector  to  make  whatever  detailed  inquiry  is  necessary,  in  a  very 
careful  and  confidential  way.    That  can  be  made  in  each  case. 

'  By  Mr.  McKay: 

Q.  Are  the  inspectors  provincial,  or  are  they  localized? — A„They  are 
locahzed.  d     •*  I 

Q.  To  certain  territory  ?-^A.  To  certain  territory.  .     - 

Q.  You  pick  local  men  as  far  as  you  can? — ^A.  In  all  cases. 


T 


^ 
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By  Hon.  Mr.  Tolmie: 

Q.  How  long  have  you  been  in  operation?— A.  Two  years  next  August. 
Q.  Have  you  suffered  any  losses  yet? — A.  Not  that  I  know  of. 
Q.  The  borrowers  are  paying  up  well? — A.  Yes. 

By  the  Chairman: 

-  Q.  We  asked  you  if  you  would  bring  the  figures  of  the  amounts  that  are 
in  arrear.  Tou  have  loaned  at  present  how  much  altogether,  $3,600,000?— A. 
$3,605,000.    There  are  eight  borrowers  who  have  not  paid  anything. 

Q.  How  many  borrowers  are  there  altogether?— A.  The  total  ninnber  of 
loans  granted  to  date  is  936.     Of  course  not  in  all  these  cases  has  the  money 

been  paid  over.    Some  are  in  the  hands  of  the  solicitors  yet. 

ifc  Q.  Would  it  be  fair  to  say  that  900  have  actually  got  their  money  up  to 
date  from  the  Board? — A.  No,  I  think  not. 

Q.  Give  us  the  amount  that  have  actually  had  their  money  from  the  Board. 
— ^A.  There  has  been  $2,388,000  in  money  paid  out. 

Q.  If  you  are  going  to  tell  us  how  many  men  are  in  arrear,  you  must  tell 
us  how  many  have^  had  their  money. — A.  I  was  going  to  deal  with  the  matter 
in  percentages  of  dollars  and  cents.  Approximately  96  per  cent  of  all  payments 
have  been  met  in  connection  with  long  term  loans. 

Q.  Did  you  say  96  per  cent? — ^A.  Yes.  ■ 

Q.  You  had  a  long  business  experience  before  you  took  oflSce  under  tl 
Government? — A.  Yes.  '  1^  ' 

Q.  Could  you  tell  us  how  these  payments  compare  with  me  usual  payment^ 
made  to  an  ordinary  financial  or  commercial  loantcompany? — A.  I  would  say 
that  during  this  present  period  of  unsettled  conditions,  such  as  we  have  had 
for  the  time  that  we  have  been  operating,  that  that  would  compare  very  f^Dur- 
ably  with  any  of  the  loan  companies  that  are  in  operation. 

Q.  So  that  we  can  make  a  comparison  between  what  Mr.  Bowman  told 
us  the  other  day,  who  gave  us  different  sections  in  which  his  Mutual  Life  Com- 
pany had  loaned  money,  he  could  tell  us  they  had  so  many  thousands  out  in 
this  or  that  section  and  the  amounts  of  interest  in  arrear  amounted  to  so  much 
per  cent  upon  that  amount;  could  you  make  a  comparison?  Of  course  it  would 
not  be  an  exact  comparison,  because  we  are  talking  about  interest  arrears,  while 
if  a  payment  fell  into  arrear  it  would  be  an  arrear  upon  principal  as  well  as', 
interest,  and  during  the  first  few  years  the  payments  are  all  payments  of 
interest? — A.  Yes;   6-2  ^er  cent  is  our  arrears.  ^*l       -^  r 

Q.  You  think  the  comparison  would  not  be  unfair? — ^A.  No;  6-2  mcludmg 
principal  as  well  as  interest.  ' 

I    Q.  The  principal  will  not  ^b|IHk  substantial  for  the  first  two  or  three 
sars,  will  it? — A.  Approximatel^^l^er  cent.  L 

By  Mr.  CaldvSil:  |  "  _.!-_, 

Q.  There  is  one  point  I  would  lik^to  mention.  The  interest  payments  on 
Mr.  BowmaFs  loans  would  be  higher  than  the  interest  payments  on  these,  on 
the  amortization  plan?         I 

The  Chaieman  :  Not  quite.  I  think  under  the  amortization  plan  you  have 
to  pay  8|  per  cent. '' 

By  the  Chairman: 
Q.  Is  that  so?— A.  Yes,  8| 

[Mr.  A.  G.  Farrow.]  — 
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'      By  Mr.  Hd.....^...  , 

Q.  It  was  calculated  as  interest  alone|'4  pir  cent  instead  of  6-2.  If  yoi 
calculated  them  as  interest  arrears  alone,  tliey  would  amount  to  about  4  pft 
cent? — ^A.  Approximately,  yes.    Our  total  arrears  are  6-2  per  cent.  '^ 

By  the  Chairman:  j|       

Q.  Of  the  amount  due? — A.  Of  the  amount  due. 
0.  You  have  been  in  business  for  two  years? — A.  Y" 

By  Mr.  Sales:         '    * 

Q.  Mr.  Bowman  also  told  us  that  there  ■ 
Ontario  for  loans,  that  they  were  very  slow  as  lai  OTs-v.'uuaiiu  was  wiioeruf-u, 
in  the  Mutual  Life  Company. — A.  That  has  not  been  our  experience.  I  might 
say  this,  that  this  demand  has  come  to  us  through  no  effort  on  our  part.  Wc 
have  spent  only  $6.10  on  advertising.  We  have  carried  on  no  publicity  what- 
ever. It  has  been  all  we  could  do  to  take  care  of  the  demands  that  have  been 
made  upon  us  and  build  up  our  organization  to  do  that  at  the  same  time."^ 

Q.  How  many  applications  do  you  say  you  have  had? — A.  Slightly  over 
6,000  requests  have  been  made  for  loans.  ,  | 


iractically  no  demand  in 


By  thk  Chairman: 

Q.  Let  us  follow  the  question  of  arrears  a  little  more,  because  after  all  tha 

is  the  crux  of  the  situation.  We  are  going  to  be  called  upon  to  recommend  o3 
not  to  recommend  systems  of  rural  credits  possibly,  so  this  is  more  vital,  i" 
would  be  glad  if  you  could  give  me  as  near  as  possible  the  number  of  loani 
that  have  been  actually  consummated,  where  the  borrowers  have  actually  g<Dt 
^  the  money,  as  nearly  as  you  can. — A.  In  our  annual  statement  issued  at  tho  ■< 
31st  of  October,  which  is  the  only  annual  statement  we  have  issued  to  date — ^- 
Q.  It  would  be  all  right  to  take  that,  because  since  then  there  has  been  no 
loan  on  which  an  interest  payment  has  fallen  due;  there  has  been  no  loan 
granted  since  the  31st  of  October  upon  which  a  payment  would  have  fallen 
due? — A.  That  is  correct.    At  that  tiine  we  had  granted  loans  to  the  extent  of 

,     g2,024,505.  i 

Q.  How  many  borrowers  does  that  amount  represent? — ^A.  563  borrowers.jli^ 
'^  Q.  Of  that  $2,024,605  how  much  is  in  arrear — 6  per  cent? — A.  6-2  per 

cent.    I  might  say  that  included  in  that,  part  of  those  who  are  in  arrears  havi 
paid  a^proportion  of  their  payments.    They  have  not  been  able  to  pay  %9L     1 

Q.  Could  you  give  us  these  figures?    Could  you  tell  us  in  respect  of  wij 
loans  amounting  to  $2,024,606,  how  much  in  payments  became  due  down  to 
that  last  date,  the  31st  of  October,  f922,  how  much  fell  due  and  how  much  was 
*"    paid? — A.  I  am  sorry  I  cannot  tell  you  that  offhand,  but  I  would  be  glad  to 
submit  it  to  you.  ~ 

^     ^^.  Perhaps  at  the  noon  adjournment  you  can  ring  up  your  head  office  and 

get  tli|^^ause  it  is  very  important. — A.  The  amount  in  dollars  and  cents 
'dug  onlHs'lst  of  October? 

Q.  Yes,  how  much  in  dollars  and  cents  was  due  on  the  31st  of  October, 

_g.nd  how  much  of  that  amount  has  not  been  paid?    You  say  you  have  563  bor- 

rowers.    I  would  like  to  know  how  many  of  those  borrowers  were  in  arrear  on 

the  31st  of  October,  1922.— A.  I  will  have  to  get  that  also.  ^  ~ 

Q.  I  think  that  is  important.     I  think  in  fairness  it  should  be  divided 
among  those  who  are  in  arrear. — A.  Certainly. 

^By  Mr.  McKay: 
^.^l^ow  have  you  dealt  with  those  that  are  in  arrear  so  far,  or  how  do  jo\ 
purpose  dealing  with  them?— A.  In  one  case  we  had  to  make  a  foreclosure. 
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I  Q.  In  only  one  case?— A.  Yes.  That  was  not  particularly  because  the 
man  was  in  arrears,  but  jDecause  the  man  had  left  his  farm.  In  other  cases  we 
have  appealed  to  them  to  make  their  payments.  When  they  do  pot  recognize 
an  appeal,  we  notify  them  that  they  have  to  pay  it,  and  if  there  is  any  prdper 
reason  or  any  substantial  reason  which  is  temporary  that  does  not  enable  them 
to  pay  at  the  present  time,  we  will  be  glad  to  wait  a  reasonable  time  for  it. 
But  unless  there  is  some  substantial  reason  which  is  only  temporary  to  justify 
an  extension,  they  have  to  pay.  I 

•  §''      By  the  Chairman:    yT  ^ 

Q.  May  I  ask  this  question?  While  you  have  been  bringing  pressure  to 
bear  upon  debtors  to  pay,  have  you  received  pleas  for  indulgence  from  any 
others  except  the  debtors  themselves? — ^A.  No,  I  think  not;  at  least  I  do  not 
recall  any. 

Q.  You  would  recall  any,  if  that  had  been  so? — A.  I  think  so.  '  B 
Q.  We  are  not  unsympathetic,  but  it' seems  to  me  that  the  danger  in  a 
Government  system  would  he  that  some  fine  day,  if  a  Middlesex  farmer  wa^m 
arrear — if  Middlesex  farmers  ever  get  in  arrear— the  Member  for  Middl^f 
might  step  into  your  office  some  fine  morning  and  say  "  You  are  trying  to  get 
that  payment  from  John  Jacobs.  He  is  an  awfully  good  U.F.O.  man,  an  awfully ' 
good  Liberal,  or  an  awfully  good  Tory,  he  is  a  great  friend  of  mine,  do  not  be 
^j  hard  on  him,  he  has  borrowed  your  money,  but  your  money  is  safe."  The 
aangei-  is  in  appeals  of  that  sort.  I  would  be  glad  to  know  whether  appeals  like 
that  have  been  roacle. — A.  We  have  had  absolutely  no  political  interference  in 
any  way.  i 


By  Mr.  Sales: 

Q.  What  were  the  exceptional  circums^hces  uMer  which  that  man  left 
his  farm — I  presume  they  would  be  exceptional? — A.  They  apparently  had 
been  accumulating  for  a  long  time.  ■ 

Q.  Debt? — ^A.  Yes,  and  unfortunate  circumstanc^^^Keral  fires  and  one 
thing  and  another.  _  . 

By  the  Chairman:  ^ 

Q.  That  was  unfortunate  or  not,   depending  upon  whether  the  property 

was  insured. — ^A.  This  was  a  case  of  unfortunate  circumstances.     Those  fires 

'occurred  before  we  granted  the  loan.    We  satisfied  ourselves  in  that  connection. 

By  Mr.  Sales:  , 

Q.  If  there  is  a  first  mortgage,  is  it  going  to  result  in  a  loan? — A.  In  this 
case  we  have  sold  the  farm  to  a  neighbour,  and  we  have  got  out  of  it  every  dol- 
lar that  was  owing.  It  was  unfortunate  from  the  standpoint  of  the  man.  He 
had  lived"  on  the  farm  for  a  number  of  years.  We  gave  him  every  possible  con- 
sideration. I  think  possibly  more  so  than  lie  might  have  got  in  the  ordinary 
way. 

By  the  Chairman: 

Q.  The  danger  under  a  system  of  this  sort  is  not  that  you  should  be  too 
hard  but  that  you  should  be  too  easy. — ^A.  I  appreciate  that.       .  | 

By  Mr.  Sales: 

Q.  Was  he  a  good  farmer? — A.  Fair.  He  should  have  been  a  better  farmer 
than  he  was.  He  was  of  the  second  generation  in  his  community,"*  and  the  rest 
of  the  family  were  good  farmers,  better  than  he  was.  He  was  an  average 
farmer.  ^ 

[Mr.  A.  G.  Farrow.] 
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'      By  Mr.  Sutherland: 

Q.  Did  he  have  a  good  farm? — ^A.  He  had  a  fairly  good  farm,  in  a  i_ 
location. 

Q.  What  I  mean  is  this,  was  the  farm  run  down? — A.  No,  the  farm  was  i 
fairly  good  shape-  j    ^ 

By  the  Chairman: 
Q.  The  reasons  v/ere  possibly  personal?— A.  The    reasons    were    purd- 
personal.  M 

By  Mr.  ^ales:  ^ 

Q.  You  did  not  give  us  the  total  amount  of  your  loans  up  to  that  period.— 
A.  To  what  period? 

Q.  October  31st?— A.  $2,024,505. 

Q.  How'  much  money  had  you  received  from  the  Government  at  that  time 
foi^your  loans  and  debentures?— A.  We  had  at  that  date  paid  out  in  cash 
$1,276,000  I  think. 

Q.  In  cash? — A.  Yes-  . 

Q.  On  loans?— A.  Yes.  ^ 

Q.  $2,024,505?— A.  There  is  always  quite  a  difference  between  the  money 
actually  paid  out  and  the  loans  granted,  because  they  are  in  the  hands  of  the 
soUcitors.  We  are  receiving  applications  for  loans  on  the  basis  practically  of 
half  a  million  dollars  a  month,  and  have  been  for  the  past  four  months. 
Between  the  time  the  loans  are  granted  and  the  time  the  money  is  all  paid 
over,  quite  a  period  may  elapse,  because  we  have  only  paid  all  the  money  over 
for  building  loans  and  drainage  loans  as  the  money  has  been  actually  invested, 
so  that  there  is  always  a  considerable  spread  there. 

Q.  Considerable  of  a  balance  on  hand? — A.  Yes.  We  had  at  that  time  first 
mortgages  aggregating  $4,693,000  on  Ontario  farms.  For  those  loans  that 
have  been  gTanted,  the  valuation  I  mean  of  the  farms  as  turned  in  by  our 
inspectors  aggregated  that  much.  ^ 

Q.  The  amount  of  the  loans  was  $2,024,505,  and  you  have  paid  out 
$1,276,000?— A.  Yes. 

Q.  Now  give  us  the  amount  received  by  you  from  the  Government  up  w 
that  time? — ^A.  I  could  not  give  you  the  exact  figure,  but  it  would  be  approxi- 
mately what  had  been  paid  out,  probably  $10,000  or  $15,000  more  than  that. 
We  never  carry  much  of  a  deposit  in  the  bank.  We  can  secure  money  from  the 
sale  of  our  debentures  within  24  hours,  and  that  money  is  being  paid  out  daily. 
We  turn  our  debentures  in  as  the  money  is  required,  and  get  cheques  for  $50,000 
at  a  time,  just  as  it  is  being  paid  out.    We  only  have  small  deposits. 

Q.  Suppose  a  man  is  going  to  get  a  loan  of  $3,000  and  is  going  to  build  a 
barn,  a  house,  or  something  else,  and  he  gets  $1,000,  what  system  have  you  for 
computing  the  other  $2,000? — ^A.  He  only  pays  interest  from  the  time  we  pay. 
the  money  out.  There  are  very  few  cases  where  there  is  a  building  loan  which 
does  not  include  also  the  discharging  of  a  registered  encumbrance.  Everything 
comes  along  as  you  have  cited.  Out  of  the  $3,000  there  is  probably  a  mortgage 
of  $1,000  or  $1,500,  which  is  paid  off  at  the  time  the  mortgage"  is  executed-  He 
is  charged  interest  on  that  ,from  that  date,  but  probably  he  does  not  secure  the 
rest  of  the  money  for  a  month,  sometimes  for  two  or  three  months,  and  his  first 
payment  is  adjusted  so  that- he  is  only  charged  interest  on  the  principal  pay- 
ments from  the  time  the  money  has  left  our  offic^^  .^ 

By  the  Chairman: 

Q.  I  am  afraid  I  got  a  wrong  impression  about  those  arrears.  When  you 
say  6.2  per  cent  are  in  arrears,  that  does  not  mean  6.2  per  cent  on  $2,000,000? 
—A.  No,  sir.  J  - 
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Q.  It  means  only  6  per  cent  on  the  amount  which  should  have  been  returned? 
—A.  Yes. 

Q.  On  what  is  owing? — ^A.  Yes.  I  think  possibly  we  can  get  ahead  better 
if  you  continue  to  ask  questions,  because  it  is  very  difficult  for  me  to  tell  where 
we  left  off.H' 

Q.  You  have  promised  us  information  as  to  the  exact  amount  of  repayment 
which  came  due  from  loans  made  up  to  the  31st  October,  1923.  You  also 
promised  us  the  figures  for  what  amount  was  in  arrear  at  that  date.  You  have 
also  promised  to  tell  us  what  the  number  of  borrowers  are,  either  partly  or 
wholly  in  arrear,  out  of  the  563  borrowers,  who  have  actually  received  assistance? 
■^A.  I  can  give  you  that  now.    That  is  15. 

Q.  Of  those  who  are  in  arrear,  how  many  are  partially  in  arrear? — A..  7 
partially  in  arrear  and  8  totally  in  arrear.  ^ 

Q.  So,  of  563  borrowers,  all,  except  8,  have  either  in  full  or  in  part  m^ 
their  obhgations  to  the  Board? — A.  That  is  correct. 

Q.  As  a  business  man,  do  you  consider  that  is  satisfactory? — ^A.  I  do-j^ 

Q.  I  suppose  then  we  should  take  this  into  consideration,  that  agriculture 
has  been  going  through  hard  times  in  tdi  last  couple  of  years? — ^A.  A  very 
trying  period.  *^  AJ 

Q.  And  you  can  hope  for  even  a  better  result  than  that,  I  presumcA^m 
normal  times? — A.  Yes,  sir.  I^l 

Q.  Now,  we  understand  that  your  organization  is  as  follows: — ^the  Ontario 
Government  formed  an  organization,  which  it  called  the  Farm  Loan  Board? 
—A.  The  Agricultural  Development  Board.  ^^ 

Q.  This  is  the  Board  of  which  you  are  the  Chairman? — A.  Yes." 

Q.  This  Board  receives  directly  from  agriculturalists  all  over  Ontario 
applications  for  loans.    The  largest  loan  granted  is  $12,000? — A.  That  is  correct. 

Q.  The  smallest  loan  that  will  be  granted  is  how  much? — ^A.  There  is  no 
minimum. 

Q.  You  would  loan  $50  to  a  man  if  he  wanted  it? — ^A.  It  would  not  be 
practical.  ■ 

Q.  Because  the  expense  would  make  it  heavy?  Your  loans  run  down  as 
a  matter  of  practice,  to  how  much? — ^A.  There  would  not  be  more  than  half 
a  dozen  below  $1,000. 

Q.  When  an  application  comes  in,  it  comes  in,  as  I  understand  it,  directly 
to  your  office  in  Toronto? — A.  That  is  correct. 

Q.  Then  it  is  sent  out  to  your  local  inspectors? — ^A.  Provided  it  would 
appear  from  that  application  that  conditions  justify  it  in  proceeding. 

Q.  The  application  on  its  face  has  to  be  satisfactory? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Does  that  application  give  any  informaiion  of  any  sort  except  that  the 
man  wants  the  money? — A.  Yes,  it  gives  details  regarding  his  farm  and  build- 
ings, location,  roads,  location  with  respect  to  schools,  churches,  the  nature  of 
the  soil,  division  of  commuxity  of  interest.  ^ 

Q.  Tillage,  bush  and  all  that  sort  of  thing? — ^A.  Yes.  r' 

Q.  How  does  the  applicant  know  in  what  way  to  give  you  these  particulars? 
— A.  It  is  direct  answer  to  questions.  ■«  . 

By  Mr.  Hammell: 

Q.  Could  you  file  one  of  these  forms^^A^  I  diaul^^^lad  to«.but  I  have 
not  got  one  with  me.  ^k  ^    9 

-|   Q.  How  does  the  man  get  the  form? — ^A.  He  probably  writes  into  the  associa- 
on,  or  he  can  get  them  through  the  agricultural  representatives  in  the  different 
counties. 

JlQ.  If  he  wants  a  loan  he  writes  to  the  Board,  if  he  has  not  given  particu- 
^"XB  tlffe  Board  would  send  him  what  is  practically  a  questionnaire? — ^A.  Out  of 
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5,000  odd  requests  sent  to  us,  in  nine  cases  out  of  ten  the  first  letter  that  come 

from  the  prospective  borrower  states  that  he  requires  the  loan  for  certain  pur- 
poses. As  a  rule  these  first  letters  are  complete  enough  in  themselves  to  let 
us  know  whether  or  not  there  is  any  likelihood  of  us  being  able  to  take  care 
of  him.  If  there  is,  we  write  him  in  some  detail,  and  we  send  a  questionnaire, 
:and  he  is  asked  to  fill  that  out  and  return  it  to  our  ofiice  together  with  the 
!nspection  fees,  and  insurance  papers  and  any  other  information  that  may  be 
required,  as  indicated  in  his  letter. 

Q.  Then  that  application  goes  forward  to  your  local  inspector? — A.  No,    ^ 
the  application  never  leaves  our  office  after  it  comes  in. 

yJF_Q.  The  apphcations  do  not  leave  your  ofiice? — A.  No,  we  write  to  our 
injector  and  instruct  him  to  inspect  certain  properties.  We  do  not  give  him 
any  information  with  regard  to  details,  as  given  by  the  applicants,  except  that 
they  require  a  loan  for  certain  purposes.  We  give  him  the  location  and  prob-  _ 
ably  the  nearest  station,  the  man's  name,  and  if  it  is  a  purchase  we  ask  him  to 
ascertain  a  certain  line  of  information.  If  it  includes  a  building  loan,  we  ask  him 
to  take  particular  care  to  ascertain  the  requirements  in  that  direction  and  so  on, 
but  we  do  not  give  him  any  idea  as  to  what  the  man  has  valued  the  property 
iat,  or  the  amount  of  the  loan  he  requires,  or  any  detailed  information  in  that 
f|Bp"d,  so  that  he  has  to  use  his  own  judgment  and  opinion  entirely,  as  to  what 
hl^nds  in  the  district.        S      -    -        ^ki  tf.  +     ^ — 

*  By  Mr.  Sales:  '^^        • 

Q.;The  inspection  fee  of  $12,  is  that  paid  by  the  farmer  whether  the  loan 
is  approved  or  not? — ^A.  That  is  paid  by  the  farmer  in  advance  of  the  loan  being     ~ 
made.  j|     _ 

Q.  Suppose  he  is  rejected? — Al  He  does  not  get  the  $12  back.         |    | 

Hon.  Mr.  Tolmie:                          ^ 
Q.  What  has  been  the  percentage  of  rejections? — A.  At  the  present  time  the 
percentage  of  rejections  is  very  small.    At  the  start  it  was  over  fifty  per  cent. 
For  the  first  six  months  we  were  deluged  with  a  very  very  poor  class  of  applica-* 
tions.  ^Some  of  them  tlilt  looked  all  right  at  the  start,  upon  investigation  and 
inquiry  proved  to  be  most  unsatisfactory.    That  is  gradually  being  eliminated,,  _ 
being  reduced  very  materially,  because  we  have  tried  to  instill  into  the  minds  of^^ 
the  farmers  in  the  different  districts  that  these  things  have  to  be  considered  purely     , 
on  their  merits  from  a  business  standpoint^—: 

By  Mr^KSSt  ^ 

Q.  You  spoke  of  fifty  per  cent  of  rejections.    What  does  that  mean  to 

these  people? — A.  When  I  speak  of  fifty  per  cent,  that  does  not  necessarily 

involve  a  great  number  of  men.    The  first  six  months  we  were  in  operation,  of 

iourse,  we  got  a  great  many  applications,  after  we  had  hieen  going  for  a  month 

or  so,  because  the  farm  press  announced  that  such  an  organization  was  in 

.operation,  but  it  probably  would  not  entail  150  or  200  applications  altogether. 

You  take  and  spread  them  all  over  the  province,  and  even  if  the  circumstances 

were  such  that  they  did  not  merit  assistance,  it  would  not,  I  do  not  think,  be' 

considered  a  very  serious  condition.  ^  j 

Q.  It  does  not  mean  that  these  men  would  probably  have  to  leave  tha 

land? — A.  No,  not  necessarily.     I  think  they  were  just  looking  for  something  " 

they  would  like  to  get,  if  they  could  get  it.    They  probably  could  get  along-" 

without  it  in  a  great  many  cases.  -~-  -^ 

M  By  the  Chairman:  i 

*    Q.  How   are  your   inspectors   appointed? — A.  As   a   district   requires    an 
ictor,  wa_atart  to  make  an  inauiry^  if  we  do  not  know — .     I  and  my  chief 
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inspector  have  a  pretty  intimate  knowledge  of  rural  conditions  throughout 
Ontario.  In  a  great  many  cases  we  know  the  right  type  of  men  to  select,  Mt 
where  we  do  not,  we  make  very  careful  inquiry  as  to  the  type  of  man  tnat 
would  be  available"  who  would  meet  with  our  requirements,  and  I  can  assure 
you  the  greatest  care  is  exercised  in  the  selection  of  these  men. 

Q.  What  business  do  these  men  generally  follow? — ^A.  In  nine  cases  out 
of  ten  they  are  farmers. 

Q.  Now,  the  order  has  gone  forward  from  the  Board  to  your  local  inspector 
to  make  the  inspection.  He  makes  a  careful  inspection  and  returns  the  form 
which  you  have  prepared,  and  reports  to  your  department.  What  happens 
then? — A.  They  are  thoroughly  scrutinized — 

Q.  Mr.  Sinclair  suggested  a  question  I  should  have  asked  you.  Does  the 
inspector,  outside  of  collecting  the  information  for  you,  give  you  his  personal 

» anion  as  to  the  wisdom  or  unwisdom  of  making  the  loan? — ^A.  Absolutely. 
•e  makes  a  definite  recommendation. 

Q.  Then  it  comes  back  to  your  Board  office  in  Toronto.  What  do  you  do 
then? — A.  The  two  reports  and  the  application  are  thoroughly  scrutinized  as  to 
any  irregularity  or  anything  which  might  require  further  explanation,  and  red 
inked  wl^e  there  is  any  phase  of  the  operation — ^^'-aluation,  or  anything_  entering 
into  the  thing  which  would  require  notice.  The  Board  considers  it,  and"if  every- 
thing is  in  Order  and  the  applicant  appears  to  be  the  right  type  of  man  and  it 
would  appear  that  his  loan  was  going  to  be  in  the  interest"  of  agriculture  develop- 
ment, was  requii'ed  by  him,  the  loan  is  granted.  ^— 

Q.  .If  you  have  any  doubt,  what  do  you  do? — ^A.  We  table  it  until  we  are 
satisfied  after  making  further  inquiries.  '^ 

Q.  You  have  a  chief  inspector  who  makes  further  inquiries? — ^A.^Yei 

I  By  Mr.  Sutherland:  '' 

—  Q.  The  security.  I  suppose  if  you  were  doubtful  about  any  of  the  features 
which  enter  into  the  wisdom  of  making  the  loan,  your  chief  inspector  would 
make  a  further  inspection? — A.  Not  necessarily.  It  would  depend  on  the  nature 
of  the  information  required.  If  it  were  information  that  could  be  secured  by 
our  inspector,  through  having  neglected  it  or  not  having  thought  it  necessary, 
because  of  the  lack  of  infoi-mation  from  the  other  end,  we  would  ask  him  to 
secure  that  information.  If  it  were  anything  of  an  intricate  nature  tliat  required 
it,  someone  from  our  office  would  go  and  look  into  it. 

''     By  Mr.  McKay:    '^       "■  ~    I 

Q.  The  inspectors  are  not  appointed  by  the  Civil  Service? — A.  I  suppose 
the  Civil  Service  Commissioner  has  to  issue  his  certificate  in  connection  with 
that.  The  way  the  inspectors  are  appointed  is  on  recommendation  to  the 
Minister  of  Agriculture.  We  appoint  a  man  and  he  is  appointed  by  order  in 
council.  1  ' 


By  the  Chairman: 

Q.  A  question  suggested  by  Mr.  Sinclair,  is  I  think  an  important  one.  How 
do  you  obtain  a  fair  degree  of  uniformity  in  tH?ViI-35ti3ff  wmcl&'your  inspectors 
would  give?    You  have  thirty  of  them? — ^A.  Yes. 

Q.  As  to  the  degree  of  uniformity  which  your  thirty  inspectors  would  give 
to  the  places  which  are  spread  over  the  whole  province — do  they  confer  together, 
or  what  means,  if  any,  do  you  use  to  obtain  that  desirable  end? — A.  Of  course 
we  have  personally  taken  these  matters  up,  both  our  chief  inspector  and  myself, 
either  one  or  both  of  us,  wAh.  all  of  them. 

Q.  Together  or  individually? — A.  Individually,  in  their  own  districts,  and 
our  chief  inspector  has  gone  with^tliem  in  practically  all  cases  for  the  first  few 
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days  on  the  making  of  their  inspection^  I  w 
"  '  "       -—  "   ■     j^Q  fj,Qj^  ]s^g^  Ontario. 


ould  have  to  answer  your  questio: 
In  addir       ■     '  ^    ■  -  ^ 


KBMitVtUSfn 


Jaid,  we  clearly  define  the  percentage  of  valuation  which  shall  be  allocated  as 
between  land  and  buildings.  In  no  case  are  we  willing  to  recognize  more  than 
"approximately  35  per  cent  of  the  total  value  in  buildings,  and  the  instructions 
which  the  inspectors  have  in  determining  the  value  of  any  farm  in  any  of  these 
districts  is  that  it  shall  be  first  reasonably  conservati-\'B.  That  is,  that  it  shall 
be  on  an  actual  selling  basis  under  forced  sale  conditions,  and  that  the  pro- 
ductive capabilities  of  the  farms  shall  always  be  taken  into  consideration  in 
determining  the  value  of  the  farms.  That  is  the  rule  throughout  Old  Ontario  .^.^ 
In  New  Ontario,  before  we  granted  a  loan,  we  had  two  men,  our  chief  inspector"" 
and  another  very  experienced  inspector  make  a  very  detailed'' inquiry  through 
^all  of  the  north  country,  giving  a  detailed  report  on  everything  that  entered  into 
the  consideration,  which  had  a  bearing  upon  the  granting  of  loans  for  agricul- 
tural purposes  in  these  districts,  and  we  have  limited  the  value  in  New  Ontario 
on  absolutely  clear  land,  to  $40  an  acre,  even  though  in  many  districts  that 
land  is  selling  at  $100  an  acre. 

Q.  You  value  it  for  loan  purposes,  at  $40.— A.  That  is  the  maximum  value 
we  recognize  in  NewjOntario.  ■" 

Q.  Then  you  loan  65  per  cent  of  that? — A.  Yes,  and  that  is  reduced  in 
proportion,  to  absolutely  first-class  land  and  location  and  other  thin^  which 
go  to  make  up  the  value  of  the  land.  ™» 

_^.  Are  the  insurance  policies  over  buildings  transferred  to  your  Board? — 
A.  In  all  cases,  and  the  insurance  is  compulsory,  and  it  is  all  placed  with  one 
company,  with  one  British  company,  who  gives  us  blanket  insurance  protection 
for  the  whole  province,  and  they  will  insure  the  buildings  as  near  as  possible 
to  the  actual  replacement  value.  In  New  Ontario,  we  have  a  very  great  deal  of 
difficulty  in  getting,  in  some  cases,  insurance  at  all,  and  in  other  cases,  insurance 
that  would  be  acceptable.  A  great  number  of  companies  will  not  place  insurance 
for  other  than  a  reasonably  small  proportion  of  the  replacement  value  of  build- 
ings, and  we  have  indicated  to  all  of  our  borrowers  that  in  the  event  of  fire  loss, 
the  insurance  money  which  is  received,  is  available  in  all  cases  for  rebuilding 
purposes,  and  any  fires  which  we  have  had  have  been  treated  on  that  basis. 

Q.  Insurance  is  generally  on  a  three-year  basis  with  us  in  the  province  of 
Quebec?— A.  Yes. 

Q.  Your  loans  run  for  twenty  years.  Do  you  charge  up  the  insurance 
to  the  borrowers? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  And  you  place  it  yourselves,  do  you? — A.  Of  course,  when  a  loan  is 
granted,  or  insurance  is  in  force,  as  it  is  in  practically  all  cases,  it  is  adjusted. 

Q.  It  is  carried  on? — ^A.  It  is  not  carried  on.    As  these  policies  come  in 

Jihey  are  transferred  to  the  other  companies,  and  the  premium  is  adjusted  on  a 

"pro-rata  basis  that  does  not  necesitate  any  loss  to  the  farmer,  provided  it  is  a 

tariff  company.    If  it  is  a  Mutual  company,  there  is  a  slight  cost,  because  of 

the  fact  that  the  premium  is  a  little  higher. 

Q.  You  should  be,  it  seems  to  mej  insuring  in  such,  amount — ^you  should 

be  able  to  get  pretty  low  rates  from  the  insurance  companies.    Have  you  been 

^able  to  do  that? — A,  We  did  have,  but  the  insurance  underwriters'  association 

stepped  in  and  made  our  company  cancel  the  agreement  with  them  and  put  it 

on  a  tariff  basis. 

Q.  Do  you  mean  to  say  that  although  the  cost  of  placing  insurance  has 
been  practically  eliminated  because  you  do  not  have  to  have  any  agent  come  to 
■"you  to  solicit  this  business,  that  you  have  to  pay,  that  the  Government  of 
Ontario — A.  The  borrower  pays  it. 

Q.  But  it  is  paid  by  the  Government  directly.  It  is  charged  to  the  bor- 
rower, true.  I  am  right^m  I  not?  It  is  paid  by  the  Ontario  Government? — 
A.:NoV  flH       I 


^1 
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,  ,  Q.  It  is  paid  by  your  Board?— A.  It  is  paid  by  the  borrower.  The  bor- 
rower either  pays  it  direct,  that  is,  in  a  good  many  cases  the  borrower  sends  us 
his  cheque  or  sends  his  cheque  to  the  insurance  company,  but  in  other  cases  he 
just  notifies  us  to  take  it  out  of  the  amount  of  his  loan,  and  we  pay  it  for  him 
to  the  insurance  company.  .    . 

Q.  Is  there  any  commission  paid  in  respect  to  the  placing  of  this  msurance?  . 

—A.  No.  -  I  " 

Q.  And  you  get  no  advantage  of  that? — A.  No. 

Q.  The  Board  gets  no  advantage?— A.  None  whatever.  

Q.  Who  get£  the  advantage  of  that?— A.  I  suppose  the  companies  them-    _ 
selves.  ^^  *• 

'    Q.  I  suppo^  you  will  look  into  the  quetsion  of  carrying  your  own  m  time, 
will  you  not? — A.  My  own  personal  insurance? 

Q.  No,  not  your  own.    You  are  going  to  have  risks  running  up  in  a  fe^_ 
_  years  into  millions  of  dollars,  and  they  are  going  to  be  distributed  over  the  whol^^ 

Province  of  Ontario.    You  are  goingto  be  carrying  a  tremendous  amount  of    

widely  distributed  property.     I  suppose  you  will  look  into  the  question  of 

whether  you  can  carry  your  o-§^n  insurance? — A.  I  do  not  think  that  would  be   

advisable  at  all.  "  _  ,  _i'    ' 

Q.  If  I  were  in  your  position,  and  the  insurance  companies  were  giving  ip 
no  consideration,  although  they  had  saved  fifteen  per  cent_  premium,  whiclisr 
think  is  the  'ordinary  commission  they  pay,  it  seems  to  me  I  would  look  very  | 
carefully  into  the  situation  to  see  if  I  could  not  carry  my  own  insurance. — A^I     _ 

maght  say  we  have  had  extreme  difiiculty  in  getting  insurance  at  all  from  #1 

tariff  companies.    I  wrote  practically  every  in"surance  brokers  office  in  the  city 
offlToronto,  asking  for  this  insurance  arrangement  and  was  refused  by  every 

company.    Mr.  Evan  Gray,  the  Inspector  for  Insurance  in  Ontario  also  wrote    

every  insurance  brokers  office  in  Toronto,  I  understand.    I  saw  his  files,  and 
without  exception  they  refused  to  write  this  insurance  because  of  the  fact  that    __ 
they  would  not  write  insurance  in  Northern  Ontario. —        _   _ 

By  Mr.  McKay: 

Q.  Do  you  find  that  localized  to  Northern  Onta3^M.I  do  not  think  the 
farmers  in  other  parts  of  Ontario  have  any  trouble  in  getting  insurance.  It  is 
confined  to  Northern  Ontario? — A.  My  opinion  is  that  SO  per  cent  of  the  tariff 
companies  have  gone  out  of  the  farm  insuranc^business  in^ld  Ontario. 

By  Mr.  Sutherland: 

I  Q.  Because  of  the  fact  that  the  Mutual  cover|  practically  the  whole  of  the 

territory?- — ^A.  Yes. 

Q.  As  a  result- of  the  system  you  have  adopted,  the  borrower  has  to  pay  an 
increased  rate  of  insurance  over  and  above  what  he  is  paying  under  the  Mutual? 
—A.  Yes.  *  ^    -        —    -  ■ 

Q.  Could  you  give  the  Committee  any  idea  as  to  the  difference  between  ihe 
rate  charged  by  the  Mutual  companies  and  the  old  line  companies  you  have  bph" 
doing  business  with? — A.  It  varies  considerably.    In  some  cases  it  is  less.    In 
some  cases  it  is  more,  but  the  point  was  this,  that  it  was  an  absolute  necessity,  b 
from  our  point  of  view,  that  we  had  to  consolidate  our  insurance  with  some    ^ 

[  concerns  who  would  be  strong  enough  to  carry  it.  Otherwise  we  would  be 
faced  witii  the  necessity  of  establishing  an  insurance  department,  which  would 
have  been  extremely  costly  and  which  would  not  have  been  open  then  to  error.  ^ 
When  you  have  insurance  policies  coming  in  from  a  hundred,  we  will  say, 
different  companies,  varying  considerably  in  their  conditions  and  clauses  and  in 
a  number  of  cases  these  conditions  not  conforming  to  the  requirements  which 
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were  laid  do-vkx  for  us  in  our  legislation  and  not  conforming  in  some  cases  to  the' 
actual  cases  of  the  individual  farmer,  something  had  to  be  done.  Then  in  addi- 
tion to  that,  it  would  have  required  under  this  system  of  dealing  with  the  indivi- 
dual companies  all  over,  constant  care  on  our  part  to  see  that  renewals  were  kept 
up^  date,  and  some  of  the  smaller  companies  are  negligent  in  looking  after 
that.  The  farmers  quite  frequently  are  negligent,  and  we  had,  before  we 
introduced  this  system,  some  very  glaring  examples  of  that  negligence,  which  was 
not  consistent  with  good  business,  had  we  allowed  it  to  continue.  I 

I  i  J 

By  Mr.  Elliott  ' 

Q.  Why  did  you  notipHfjt  one  of  the  good  Mutual  companies? — A.  They 
absolutely  refused  to  do  it  for  us.  I  have  taken  it  up  with  them.  I  have  taken 
if  up  with  one  man,  who  is  largely  in  control  of  the  four  largest  Mutual  com- 
panies in  Ontario.  I  endeavoured  to  get  this  arrangement  from  them  and  they 
would  not  do  it.  ■ 


By  Mr.  Sutherland:  '     I 

[  Q..Why  not  carry  your  own  insurance,  as  the  Chairman  stated? — ^A.  We 
could  not  do  §o  until  we  were  given  the  power  to  do  so,  and  personally  I  do  not 
think  it  would  be  good  business  for  us  to  do  it.  I  might  say  we  have  adopted 
the  same  principle  largely  that  all  large  loan  companies  have  adopted,  of 
consolidat^ga^eir  business  with  one  company,  who  will  give  them  blanket 
n  they  get  some  of  the  commission  themselves.  | 

By  the  Chairman:  ---- 

Q.  I  yrould  hazard  a  guess  that  they  do.  What  seems  strange  to  me  is  that 
rour  organization,  having  this  tremendous  bulk  of  insurance  to  place,  has  to  pay 
"the  full  amount,  when  it  seems  to  me  there  are  other  large  insurers  who  get 
certain  concessions.  I  know  that  the  manufacturing  and  industrial  establish- 
ments of  the  country  enter  into  certain  Mutual  insurance  associations — the  head- 
quarters of  these  companies  are  largely  in  the  States,  and  they  get  their  insurance 
cut  to  a  very  small  proportion  of  what  they  have  to  pay  the  loan  companiesT 
You  have  looked  into  the  question,  but  it  strikes  me  it  is  strange  that  with  this 
tremendous  bulk  of  insurance  you  are  not  able  to  retain  the  "'advantage  which 
you  had  before. — ^A.  We  did  have  that  before  in  an  absolute  agreement  signed  by 
the  General  Manager  of  the  Company,  but  it  was  never  practised,  and  we  were 
forced  to  rescind  it'  by  direction  of  the  Canadian  Fire  Underwriters.  ji 


By  Mr.  Sutherland:  ! 

^   What  rates  were  you  paying? — ^A.  The  regular  tariff  rates.  ^ 

It  was  a  profitable  business? — ^A.  Yes,    ^"^ 
l'  How  was  the  business  carried  on  formerly? — A.  They  made  no  ob^_ 
Q.  Now  they  have  been  forced  by  an  association  of  underwriters  to  charge 
vou  what? — ^A.  Regular  tariff  rates. 

■      Q.  Which  in  turn  is  transferred  over  to  you  ,by  the  borrowers? — ^A.  That  is 
right.  p        4  I 

By  Mr.  Sutherland: 
Q.  Can  you  give  us  an  instance  of  what  those  rates  are? — ^A.  For  the 
greater  part  of  Old  Ontario,  the  rate  is  1.25  on  the  majority  of  farm  buildings  - 
^because  most  farm  buildings  in  Ontario  are  rated  as  fourth-class  risks.    Wher( 
"they  have  lightning  rods,  there  is  a  reduction  of  25  cents.     If  it  is  a  brick 
dwelling,  it  is  on  an  85  cent  rate,  ' 
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Q.  Would  those  rates  be  double  what  the  ordinary  mutual  companies  would 
be  charging,  or  would  they  be  treble? — ^A.  I  do  not  know  of  any  mutual  com- 
pany whose  rate  is  below  approximately  60  cents,  based  upon  a  three-year 
period. 

Q.  So  that  it  might  be  double  what  is. charged  by  any  of  the  mutual  com- 
panies?— ^A.  No,  I  don't  think  it  would  b*'double. 

By  the  Chairman: 
Q.  These  mutual  companies,  are  they  not  in  the  hands  of  the  farmers  them- 
'lelves  largely? — A.  Yes. 

~i      Q.  One  would  think  that  they  would  try  to  co-operate  with  you? — A.  Yes. 
Q.  Do  they  not  do  so? — A.  Well,  they  would  be  glad  to  do  so  locally,  but 
there  is  no  combination  of  them  which  will  give  us  an  absolute  blanket  protec- 
tion, which  is  a  necessary  thing.  -    .  1 

By  Mr. ^Sutherland: 
Q.  Would  they  not  insure  in  the  territory  which  they  cover? — ^A.  Yes,  _but 
that  does  not  eliminate  the  risk  we  would  be  up  against  continuously  of  having 
policies  lapse  and  conditions  arising  under  some  of  those  policies  which  would 
36  highly  objectionable.  , 

By  the  Chairman: 

Q.  I  am  not  an  insurance  man,  but  it  seems  to  me  that  with  the  mass  of 
insurance  you  have,  you  could  go  to  several  of  these  strong  mutual  insurance 
companies  and  tell  them  what  you  require,  and  get  them  to  eliminate  certain 
conditions  in  their  policies  which  are  not  satisfactory  to  you. — A.  I  have  done 
that,  Mr.  Chairman.  Further  than  that,  Mr.  Gray,  who  is  the  Inspector  of 
Insurance  for  Ontario,  with  whom  I  have  taken  this  matter  up  at  great  length 
and  have  submitted  to  him  everything  I  have  done,  has  in  writing  unqualifiedly 
approved  the  course  we  have  adopted. 

By  Mr.  Sutherland: 
Q.  Those  who  have  secured  loans,  were  they  aware  that  the  rate  of  interest 
would  be  charged  when  the  loans  were  granted  to  them? — A.  They  are  aware 
at  the  present  time,  and  have  been  for  some  time  past.  When  thy  made  the 
applications  they  were  aware  of  it,  but  not  at  the  inception,  for  the  simple  reason 
that  this  condition  was  not  recognized  by  us  at  that  time. 

By  the  Chairman: 

Q.  What  is  the  difference  in  price  between  what  you  would  have  to  pay 
now  and  what  you  had  to  pay  before? — ^A.  The  difference  in  New  Ontario? 

Q.  What  would  the  bulk  amount  to? — A.  I  could  not  tell  you  that,  because 
I  have  very  little  idea  what  amount  of  insurance  we  have  passed  upon. 

Q.  What  I  am  trying  to  get.' at  is  this:  Suppose  there  was  $20,000  of  a 
difference  in  what  the  insurance  companies  charged  to  you  before  and  what  they 
charge  you  now  under  the  impulsion  of  their  association — 

Mr.  Sales:  Compulsion,  Mr.  Chairman.  ' 

'      By  the  Chairman:  ,  , 

Q.  That  is  better.  It  might  h&  possible,  and  it  strikes  me  that  it*might  be 
profitable  for  your  Board  to  have  a  really  first-class  man  employed  at  a  good 
salary  "to  look  after  this  insurance  and  let  the  mutuals  handle  the  insurance  in 
different  districts. — ^A.  If  we  do  that  we  will  have  to  stay  out  of  New  Ontario, 
because  the  tariff  companies  will  not  grant  insurance  in  New  Ontario.  They 
tave  instructed  us  to  that  effect.    One  of  the  insurance  companies  up  there  has 
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been  forced  out  of  business,  and  I  believe  it  is  being  considered  whether  th. 
other  two  shall  not  go  out  of  business.  The  mutual  companies  who  have  been 
writing  insurance  in  New  Ontario  are  abandoning  the  field  as  well. 

Q.  Your  business  might  be  sufficient  in  New  Ontario  to  keep  the  busines 
in  a  healthy  condition? — ^A.  I  could  not  say. 

By  Mr.  Caldwell: 
■)      Q.  The  last  disaster  was  enough  to  put  them  out  of  business? — ^A. 
it  is  due  to  their  experience  ov^r  a  number  of  years.  ||[ 

By  Mr.  Sales:     '^  ^_,- 

Q.  It  looks  like  a  combine  price  fixing      ^^B^ 
The  Chairman:  It  is  interesting  to  see  how  m  nearly  every  department  of 
life  examined  ^efore  this  Committee  we  have  been  constantly  running  into  com- 
^binations  of  our  fellowmen  who  are  apparently  combined,  not  to  reduce  prices, 
but  to  increase  them. 

1  Mr.  McKay:  Or  to  stabilize  them,  Mr.  Chairman 

By  Mr.  Elliott: 

Q.  I  would  like  to  ask  a  question  about  this  insurance.  It  strikes  me  that ' 
that  is  a  very  unfair  thing  to  the  farmer.  In  my  case  I  have  insured  some  of 
my  buildings  for  over  $13,000,  and  last  year  I  paid  the  company  in  which  I  am 
insured  $25.40,  which  was  the  per  annum  insurance  premium  in  a  mutual  com- 
pany. Can  you  give  us  any  idea  what  it  would  cost  under  your  system? — A. 
Did  you  say  $13,000? 

Q.  Yes. — ^A.  Are  your  buildings  rodded? 

Q.  Yes.— A.  Have  you  a  ston^  house? 

Q.  Yes. — ^A.  Well,  I  am  not  an  insurance  man,  but  roughly  speaking  I 
would  say  that  your  insurance,  if  it  were  placed  through  us  in  the  position  we  ar? 
in  would  cost  you — first  let  me  ask  wiiat  proportion  of  the  $13,000  is  on  the 
house  and  the  contents  of  the  house? 

Q.  Well,  I  can  hardly  say  offhand.  We  have  two  large  frame  barns,  base- 
ment barns,  and  the  house. — ^A.  But  what  proportion  of  the  $13,000  is  in  the 
insurance  on  the  house  and  contents? 

Q.  About  $3,000. — ^A.  It  would  cost  you  roughly  speaking  about  a  hundred 
and  twenty  this  way  as  against  seventy-five  the  other  way,  but'  in  addition  to 
that  you  would  give  a  premium  note  for  another  amount,  and  further  than  that 
your  policy  would  no  doubt  state  that  in  the  event  of  a  loss  your  loss  would  be 
confined  to  not  more  than  t-wio-thirds  of  the  cash  value  of  the  buildings  at  thg-' 
time  of  the  lo§s. 

Q.  But  if  I  have  $2,000  on  a  barn  and  it  is  burned,  I  will  get  the  full 
insurance? — ^A.  We  did  not  make  this  move  without  due  consideration.  I  took 
27  mutual  companies  and  found  a  clause  to  this  effect  in  each  one  of  them,  that 
in  no  case  would  the  loss  in  the  event  of  fire  be  paid  on  a  basis  of  more  than  two- 
thirds  of  the  cash  value  of  the  buildings  at  the  time  of  the  fire.  Our  legislation 
distinctly  states  that  buildings  shall  J)e  insured  to  their  full  insurable  value. 
Our  system  is,  as  with  the  bcJrrower,  that  in  the  event  of  a  loss  by  fire  the  full 

f mount  of  the  insurance  money  received  shall  be  available  for  rebuilding  pur- 
oses,  and  I  think  that  is  proper  as  between  ourselves  and  the  borrower,  that  we 
should  endeavour  to  have  him  protected  to  the  point  where  he  -R-ill  be  able  to 
replace  his  buildings  out  of  the  insurance  money  in  the  event  of  loss.  . 

_By  Mr.  McKay:  j 

Q.  Suppose  he  does  not  want  to  rebuild? — ^A.  Our  security  would  be  reduced 
proportionately,  and  we  would  have  to  take  his  insurance  money  to  reduce  his 
mortgage.^^H^k  L 
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By  the  Chairman:  | 

Q.  There  is  a  certain  amount  of  ground  for  your  insisting  upon  the  insurance. 

Kcn'nrr  moroKr  aT7ffir>TPn+. +.A  orwTc^v  \Tra^y  Inoo? A      Tf  tm-o  -nroro  miroKr  Q    InflTlTTlcr  ins+.i.. 


tution,  I  would  say  ye;?,  but  I  consider  that  our  duty  to  the  farmer  goes  con- 
siderably beyond  that. 

Q.  But  if  your  conception  of  duty  loads  upon  him  an_  insurance  Jjurden 
which  he  thinks  is  higher  than  experience  has  taught  him  to  be  necessary jj  I 
am  not  sure  whether  you  are  helping  him  or  not. — A."  That  may  be  true  in  hif"' 
individual  case,  but  in  a  great  many  cases  it  would  not  be  true. 


By  Mr.  Sutherland: 

Q.  He  might  be  compelled  to  carry  a  much  higher  insurance,  as  he  no 
bt  will  be,  tlian  he  would  otherwise  carry? — ^A.  We  have  not  "^^orked  a  hard- 
^rp  in  any  particular  case,  that  is,  if  you  consider  the  difference  there  would 
be  between  that  Company  and  a  mutual  company.  It  would  be  a  hardship  to  . 
that  extent,  but  not  otherwise.  We  are  perfectly  willing  for  him  to  carry  anyr' 
insurance  on  contents,  or  over  and  above  a  certain  amount  in  mutual  companies, 
as  long  as  we  have  a  specified  amount  in  proportion  to  the  value  of  hig,  building? 
md  the  amounFof  our  loan  in  a  tariff  company.  ^^ 

Q.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  has  insurance  increased  very  much? — ^A.  In  some  ^ 
cases  the  insurance  is  double,  in  some  cases  it  has  not  increased  at  all.  For 
instance,  if  ws  grant  a  man  a  loan  of  only  $5,000,  and  he  is  carrying  $13,000  of 
insurance,  and  if  it  appears  that  $13,000  is  a  reasonable  amount  for  him  to  carry 
in  view  of  the  condition  of  the  buildings,  we  do  not  ask  him  to  increase  it.  But 
if  we  have  granted  him  $12,000  of  a  loan  and  he  is  only  carrying  $7,000  or  $8,000 
of  insurance,  and  has  not  been  carrying  more  than  one-third  oFone-half  of  what 
would  be  necessary  to  rebuild  his  buildings,  we  advise  jind  sometimes  insist 
upon  further  insurance  being  carried.  ~  _-  -       — 


By  the  Chairman:     ' 

fc^y^uppose  Mr.  Elliott  wanted  to  finish  up  a  lot  of  steers,  Jor  instance, 
na  wanted  to  get  $6,000  on  his  farm  buildings  and  house,  which  are  insured 
for  |13j000  at  a  total  expense  to  him  of  $25  or  |26  a  year,  if  he  could  insure 
in  a  linFcompany  or  lead  you  to  insure  for  him  in  a  line  company  up  to  $6,000,.^ 
would  there  be  any  objection  to  him  carrying  the  other  $7,000  in  the  cheapest 
.way  he  can  get  it  or  that  he  thinks  wise? — ^A.  None  whatever. 
I       Q.  That  could  be  worked  out? — A.  That  is  in  actual  practice  now. 

L    Mr.  Sales:   If  it  were  not  so,  the  advantage  would  be  largely  offset  by  the 
Increased  premiums.  ^_  j^_,^  j-  ■        " 

'  By  the  Chairman^^  ..  . 

Q.  I  gathered  that  it  'air  hi^  to  be  taken  out  of  the  cheaper  companyTand 
that  it  is  only  put  into  the  dearer  company,  which  you  consider  better,  up  to 
the  amount  of  the  loan? — A.  In  no  case  will  we  insist  upon  the  insurance  oi 
the  contents  of  his  buildings  being  placed  with  us.  1 

!  By  Mr.  Gardiner: 

L  Q.  Under  the  mutual  plan  of  insurance  i^  ^x^ucoxx^,  xi=  oxxc  pxcmxuiu  aascsscu 
— mally,  making  provision  for  fire§  and  so  forth?  These  companies  vary  con- 
siderably in  their  operations.  For  instance,  some  mutual  companies  base  their 
premiums  on  the  actual  losses  and  expenses  they  have  been  put  to  over  i\t 
previous  year,  others  have  a  reasonably  fixed  premium,  and  have  a  premium 
note  in  addition.    Where  the  losses  incurred  over  the  year  are  not  covered  b^ 
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their  cash  receipts  I  suppose  they  have  to  call  upon  the  premium  note? — ^A 

That  is  why  in  some  cases  these  mutual  insurance  premiums  are  higher  than 

^~"  with  the  tariff  companies.  .^ 

Q.  That  would  only  apply  to  a  small  percentage? — A.  Very  few.  |L- 

^       Q.  Would  it  not  be  possible  to  formulate  a  mutual  insurance  system  within 

^^^kour  organization  wliereby  you  could  rebate  your  premiums  each  year  after 

^^^lie  losses  are  known?— A.  If  our  borrowers  would  approve  of  it. 

Mr.  Elliott:    What  was  the  question? 

-    .  By  Mr.  Gardiner:  -         I  ' 

Q.  Would  it  not  be  possible  for  this  Board  to  organize  their  own  system- 
,or  those  who  participate  in  the  borrowing  from  the  Board  and  rebate  the  losses 
each  year  after  they  are  known,  by  way  of  premiums? — A.  If  our  borrowers 
would  individually  give  us  premium  notes  and  a  definite  contract  to  mutually 
protect  the  different  borrowers  in  the  event  of  fire,  it  might  work  out.    But  you 
have  to  bear  in  mind  that  we  are  operating  to  quite  a  large  extent  in  an  areaF 
that  has'  a  tremendous  fire  hazard,  so  tremendous  that  all  tariff  companies  have  , 
refused  to  operate  there,  with  the  exception  of  this  one  company,  and  all  mutual 

companies  practically  have  gone  out  of  business  there,  and  those  that  have-not* 

gone  out  of  business  have  refused  to  operate,  and  the  only  basis  upon  which 

we  can  deal  with  any  tariff  company  is  by  taking  all  our  business  from  the 

"^/hole  of  the  province,  otherwise  we  cannot  get  a  company  to  consider  touching^ 

that  part  of  Ontario.  [   | 

By  the  Chairman: 
fl'   Tf  you  had  only  I}ld  Ontario  to  d(      _^__ 
couldget  cheap  insurance? — A.  Yes;    But  a  ^fngfo^s  definitely  the  amount 
of  his  liability.  i 

_-         By  Mr.  Gardiner:  — 

Q.  I  can  see  how  even  New  Ontario  would  have  a  percentage  rate  lower 

than  Old  Ontario.— A.  Probably.  ~^  "         ~ 

~"  By  Mr.  Hammell: 
'  Q.  In  some  years  they  have  been  wiped  out  altogether? — A.  Pr^ty  nffirl3^ 
Mr.  Gardiner:  But  they  cannot  go  on  forever  in  that  way. 

By  Mr.  Sutherland:  ^         . 

Q.  With  reference  to  the  question  JpQfwered  by  Mr.  F.arrow  about  the 
insurance  on  property  owned  by  Mr.  Elliott,  "would  that  120  be  per  year? — ^A. 
No,  that  would  be  for  three  years,  as  against  approximately  seventy-five  he 
_^_  would  be  paying  now.  There  is  just  one  thing  I  would  like  to  say  before  pass- 
ing on  to  the  short  term,  Mr.  Chairman,  in  regard  to  your  first  question.  That 
^^^vas  with  respect  to  the  need  for  agricultural  credit  in  Ontario.  The  actual 
need  of  agricultural  credit  is  not  fully  demonstrated  even  in  the  demands  that 
have  been  made  upon  us.  It  is  apparently  a  fact  that  in  all  parts  of  Ontario 
money  for  investment  purposes  in  farming  is  harder  to  secure  at  the  present 
\  time  than  has  been  the  case  for  a  great  number  of  years.  That  is  due  to  several 
reasons.  The  principal  reason  is  I  think  that  private  capital  in  the  different 
conimunities  which  heretofore  has  been  available  for  mortgage  loans  in  that, 
i  district  has  been  largely  depleted;  it  has  been  taken  wphy  Victory  Bond  issues 
and  so  forth.  We  have  been  advised  by  the  local  offices  in  practically  every 
quarter  of  Ontario  that  gh^r^as  for  20 'or  25  years  they  have  always  had  suffi- 
cient capital  available  ^P^piing  purposes  in  their  districts,  for  the  past  year 
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^  ar  and  ^KK/^^  have  not  had  any  funds,  and  that  there  is  great  need 

for  loans  in  those  districts.  Besides  that,  as  you  probably  are  aware,  mortgage 
pMfflpanies  have  not  had  as  much  money  for  ne^  investments  the  last  year  or 
Wo  as  has  been  generally  the  case.  Those  two  conditions  combined,  together 
I  with  the  fact  that  during  the  war  period  improvements  on  farms  were  largely 
allowed  to  stand  aside  pending  a  return  to  more  normal  conditions.  When  the 
war  was  over  and  the  farmers  got  down  to  general  operations  again,  all  that 
accumulation  of  necessary  improvements  was  staring  the  farmers  in  the  face, 
together  with  the  fact  that  funds  were  not  available  for  them.  That  created 
a  condition  which  enabled  those  who  had  funds  to  loan  to  get  on  good  security 
Increased  rates.  I  am  speaking  of  Old  Ontario  now.  Had  it  not  been  for  the 
funds  which  were  available  through  our  Board,  I  am  inclined  to  think  that 
possibly  the  interest  rates  would  have  been  higher  to-day  than  they  have  been,  ■ 
and  I  think  further  that  a  large  proportion  of  the  farmers  who  have  been^ 
enabled  to  go  ahead  with  their  improvements,  the  farmers'  sons  who  have  stayed 
on  the  land,  being  able  to  borrow  from  us,  the  men  in  the  cities  who  were  rafsed 
on  farms  and  desired  to  go  back  on  farms  again,  being  able  to  borrow — very 
many  of  these  things  would  not  have  been  cared  for  and  developed  as  they 
have  been.  Again,  in  New  Ontario  where  a  large  proportion  of  the  country 
has  tremendous  agricultural  possibilities,  the  people  have  been  paying  al^ 
gether  too  high  a  premium  for  their  money,  I  think,  because  I  think  possiM 
a  large  proportion  of  the  money  which  has  been  borrowed  there  by  the  farmer 
has  been  upon  a  basis  of  9  per  cent.  I 

By  the  Chairman: 


Q.  Where  is  that? — A.  In  New  Ontario.  I  would  say  that  there  is  a  great 
deal  more  money  borrowed  in  New  Ontario  which  bears  9  per  cent  interest  and 
higher  than  there  is  that  bears  lower  than  9  per  cent. 

'     By  Mr.  Sutherland: 

Q.  What  is  the  rate  paid  in  Old  Ontario,  on  farm  mortgages?— A.  To 
whom?  -  

Q.  To  those  who  have  advanced  money  for  loans? — A.  That  can  be  eas3y 
ascertained. 

Q.  Well,  with  reference  to  the  mortgages  already  taken  out  on  farm  pro- 
perty, the  loans  which  have  been  advanced  on  farm  mortgages? — A.  It  depends 
upon  when  they  were  put  on. 

<  t      I 

By  the  Chairman:  ,  .  i      i 

Q.  Say  within  ten  years? 

Mr.  Sutherland:  I  know  many  mortgages  let  out  this  last  year  at  6  pe. 
cent,  without  any  of  the  conditions  we  have  heard  referred  to  here. 

Witness:  Very  few  have  come  to  our  notice  containing  anything  like  tl^ 

By  Mr.  Sutherland: ' 

Q.  It  is  easy  to  ascertain  through  the,;  registry  offices,  which  are  under -^ 
the  control  of  the  Government.— A.  I  would  say  that  the  loans  in  New  Ontario 
m  the  last  two  years  have  carried  above  7  per  cent. 

.1    x^--x7°y  ™®^^^  ^^^  Ontario?— A.  Yes,  I  mean  Old  Ontario.     I  would  say 
that  with  the  exception  of  our  loans  they  have  all  been  above  7  per  cent 

Offi( 
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By  Mr.  Sales: 
^  When  you  discharge  a  mortgage  you  find  out  what  the  rate  is? — A.  Y.^ 

Q.  Well,  what  is  it? — A.  It  varies  considerably  with  the  time  the  loan  wa_ 

placed.  It  was  not  uncommon  for  money  to  be  secured  at  5  per  cent  in  New 
Ontario,  up  To  four,  five  or  six  years  ago,  but  there  is  a  negligible  quantity  of 
money  available  to-day  even  at  6  per  cent.  I  do  not  know  of  any  solitary 
company  or  loaning  institution  in  Ontario  to-day  that  is  loaning  money  at  6 
per  cent  to  farmers,  and  very  few  as  low  as  7  per  cent. 

Q.  Do  you  find  people  making  applications  to  you  for  loans  to  discharge 
fisting  mortgages  at  a  lower  rate? — ^A.  Yes,  and  they  require  loans  for  other 
pSirposes  as  well.' 

By  the  Chairman:  ^  , 

Q.  Wiiat  are  the  ordinary  loan  companies  lending  at  in  Ontario  at  present, 
what  is  the  rate? — ^A.  The  larger  loan  companies  in  Ontario  to-day,  and  for 
some  time  past,  have  had  very  little  funds  available  for  loans  on  farms.  The 
majority  of  the  larger  loan  companies  have  confined  their  loans  to  city  loans, 
and  the  ruling  rate  of  interest  has  been,  I  think,  all  the  way  from  7  to  8  per 
cent  on  first  class  security  throughout  ^Id  Ontario  this  year,  and  I  would  hazard 
a  guess  that  there  have  been  as  many  or  more  loans  at  from  7^to  8  per  cent 
than  below  those  figures.  ^m^ 

Q.  In  Old  Ontario?— A.  In  Old  Ontario. 

Q.  Do  you  remember  what  Mr.  Bowman  said  the  Mutual  Life  loaned  at 
m  Ontario?— A.  No. 

Mr.  Sales:  He  said  from  64  to  7  per  cent,  and  that  there  was  not  much 
demand  in  Ontario.  '  , 

The  Chairman:  I  think  he  said  they  had  made  one  loan  at  6^  per  cent. 

Witness:  I  know  one  concern. in  Toronto  (and  you  know  the  concern  well, 
Mr.  Chairman)  that  is  not  a  loaning  institution,  but  which  lends  a  great  deal 
of  money —  ^k  ^ 

By  the  Chairman:  j 

Q.  Is  it  a  firm  of  solicitors? — ^A.  Yes. 

Q.  They  handle  a  lot  of  trust  money? — ^A.  Yes.  They  have  had  consider- 
^le  funds  the  last  year  or  two,  and  I  think  you  will  find  that  they  have  loaned 
no  money  on  farm  property  at  less  than  7^  per  cent,  and  the  most  of  it  has  been 
as  high  as  8  per  cent.  I  have  never  heard  any  person  state,  and  have  never 
seerftrhe  slightest  indication  of  it,  other  than  that  there  has  been  anything  else 
but  a  very  keen  demand  for  loans  for  agricultural  purposes. 

Q.  There  nriay  be  local  conditions,  an  old  thrifty  part  of  a  community, 
where  the  people  trust  their  neighbours,  there  you  will  find  that  there  may  be 
quite  a  little  bit  of  money  loaned  at  a  very  reasonable  rate  of  interest.-^^.  I 
have  tried  to  find  out  from  sources  where  statistics  are  compiled  as  to  the  volume 
of  money  on  mortgage  loans  on  farms  in  Ontario,  but  it.  has  been  impossible 
to  secure  it.  I  have  done  this  in  connection  with  our  short  term  loans;  a  man 
on  making  an  application  files  a  very  complete  statement  of  his  affairs,  which 
necessarily  sets  out  any  mortgage  he  has  and  the  name  of  the  mortgagee.  I 
have  taken  them  in  different  districts  scattered  throughout  the  province,  and  I 
Hje  found  that  approximately  80  per  cent  of  the  mortgage  loans  are  held  by 
private  parties  in  the  different  "districts.  I^»^  f 

By  Mr.  Elliott:  ^^ 

Q.  What  is  the  objection  the  financial  interests  have  to  lending  money  on 
farms  at  the  present  time? — A.  I  do  not  think  there  is  any  object!^.    I  have 
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1  this  question  with  the  managers  of  several  loan  companies,  and  they 
jay  that  they  can  operate  cheaper  in  the  cities  and  get  a  higher  rate  of  interest. 

By  Mr.  Hammell: 
Q.  As  well  as  make  .bigger  loans? — A.  Yes,  they  can  make  bigger  loans 
They  do  not  want  loans  of  $3,000  or  $5,000,  they  want  loans  of  $25,000  or 
'  "  000,  that  they  are  more  profitable.  " 

■  p-*       By  Mr.  Sutherland:  -    — r 

■t,  Q.  The  difliculties  you  have  mentioned  in  regard  to  buildings  and  so  forth 
_Pnce  the  war,  are  they  not  due  to  the  fact  that  material  costs  and  labour  costs 
are  excessive  even  at  the  present  time? — ^A.  What  I  stated  was  this,  that  during 
the  war  period  they  neglected  to  make  improvements,  for  reasons  best  known 
to  themselves,  and  after  the  war  period  was  over  they  bad  to  go  ahead  with  a< 
large  number  of  those  improvements,  because  it  was  necessary  that  they  should 
do  so  in  order  to  carry  on.  They  had  to  revert  back  to  their  normal  method:' 
of  operation,  and  in  doing  that  these  improvements  were  necessary,  and  to  meet 
those  improvements  in  a  large  percentage  of  cases  they  had  to  borrow  monem- 

Q.  Do  you  loan  money  to  farmers  to  enable  them  to  under-drain  the  Imd 
and  reclaim  waste  land? — A.  Yes.  ' 

Q.  A  very  important  feature  in  connection  with  the  reclaiming  of  these 
lands  is  the  sales  tax,  which  is  now  added  to  the  cost.  Would  you  care  to  express 
an  opinion  with  regard  to  the  effect  that  has,  the  tremendous  increase  in  the  cost 
of  tile  for  drainage  purposes  during  the  past  few  years,  which  has  practically 
doubled,  and  in  addition  to  that  there  is  the  sales  tax  added  for  reclaiming  lands 
that  are  not  productive  to-day.  I  think  that  is  a  matter  that  might  well  engage 
the  attention  of  the  Committee,  and  particularly  in  view  of  the  loans  that  are 
made  from  time  to  time. 

By  the  Chairman:  Hi* 

mO,-  Have  you  any  expression  of  opinion  to  offer  upon  that? — ^A.  Mr.  Chair- 
lan;  I  would  say  first  that  there  is  no  question  in  my  mind  but  that  money 
i\'«sted  in  tile  drainage  on  good  farm  lands,  where  the  tile  drainage  is  pro- 
perly installed,  is  a  very  worthy  investment.  However,  the  cost  of  the  actual  tile 
in  the  total  cost  of  the  installation  of  drainage  is  not  a  very  serious  part  of  it. 
But  I  would  say  that  anything  that  can  be  done  to  reduce  the  cost  of  installing 
ptile  drainage  for  farmers  in  Ontario  certainly  should  be  done,  because  it  is  the 
oost  which  makes  them  hesitate  to  put  it  in.  There  are  very  few  farmers  in 
Ontario  who  could  not  profit  by  investing  money  in  proper  tile  drainage. 

By  Mr.  Sutherland:  '•I  ' 

1^  GuQn  what  do  you  base  your  statement  that  the  cost  of  the  tile  is  not 
very  important? — A.  What  I  mean  was  that  as  I  understand  the  tax,  while 
there  is  an  increase,  that  increase  in  proportion  to  the  total  cost  of  the  instal- 
lation of  tile  drainage  is  very  small.  I  certainly  think  that  anything  of  that 
nature  that  could  be  remedied  should  be  remedied. 

Q.  As  a  matter  of  fact  the  cost  of  tile  is  in  most  cases  more  than  half  the 
cojst  of  the  whole  drain  to-day? — A.  That  is  not  the  case  out  our  way.  I  have 
figures  on  a  25- acre  field  on  my  own  farm. 

Q.  But  that  would  be  small  tile? — A.  Mostly  four-inch,  but  usually  eight- 
inch.  I  would  say  that  75  per  cent  of  the  tile  used  in  tile  drainage  in  Ontario 
is  5-inch  or  smaller. 

Q.  The  main  drains  in  many  instances  run  16,  18  and  as  high  as  20  inches? 
— A.  A  very  small  proportion. 

Q.  I  know  of  two  contracts  that  are  developing  at  the  present  tame^-A. 
Are  you  speaking  of  a  township  drain?  *■ 
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Q.  A  municipal  dilE^here  th^p^pment  is  levied  on  the  farms.— A. 
There  the  cost  would  be  very  serious.  But  in  the  drainage  done  by  a  farmer, 
the  percentage  of  tile  that  is  used  that  is  over  5  inches  is  small,  and  the  cost 
of  the  tile  is  not  by  any  means  the  major  proportion  of  the  tile  drainage. 

Q.  Owing  to  the  excessive  cost,  there  is  only  about  one-half  the  .quantity 
of  tile  being  manufactured  to-day  for  i^m  purpoaes  that  there  was  a  few  years 
ago?— A.  I  don't  know.  It        _P^" 

l^'Mr.  Sales:    Your  idea  is  that  the  imposition  of  a  sales  tax  is  preventij 
some  of  that  land  being  drained?  _  . 

Mr.  Sutheeland:     It  helps.    The  object  is  to  reclaim  land  which  is  ri 
productive.  ^* 

Mr.  Sales:  The  only  thing  is  this:  Is  the  principle  of  taxing  by  sales  taxes 
when  it  affects  the  production  of  a  country  a  wise  thing? 

Witness:  May  I  ask  a  question  which  has  arisen  out  of  Mr.  Sutherland^ 
question  about  the  tile  drainage?  ■ 

The  Chairman:     It  is  one  o'clock,  anad  we  are  to  have  the  pleasure  of 
hearing  you  again  this  afternoon,.    We  will  come  back  at  four  o'clock  this  after- 
noon..  I  have  one  or  two  questions  which  I  would  like  to  ask  the  Committee 
before  we  separate.    In  the  meantime,  the  Committee  will  stand  adjourned  uni|B 
four  o'clock  this  afternoon. " 

The  Committee  adjourned  unM  4  p.m.  L- 


'ternoon  Session 


The  Special  Committee  appointed  to  enquire  into  Agricultural  conditions 
throughout  Canada  resumed  at  4  p.m.   Mr.  McMaster,  the  Chairman,  presiding 


A.  G.  Earrow,  recalJed-. 
T' 

By  the  Chairman: 

Q.  There  is  just  a  question  or  two  that  I  wanted  to  ask  regarding  the  long 
term  credits  before  we  take  up  the  short  term  credits.  Can  you  tell  me  whether 
it  has  often  happened  that  when  your  Board  has  made  an  advance  to  provide 
for  prior  mortgages,  *lt  ha^  advanced  more  than  sufficient  to  cover  the  old 
mortgage? — A.  In  practically  all  cases.  I  would  say  that  our  loan  include  a 
loan  for  other  purposes  than  discharging  mortgages. 

Q.  I  have  just  been  reading  to  the  members  of  the  Committee  the  plan 
adopted  in  the  United  States,  which  is  that  the  land  banks,  which  correspond 
more  or  less  to  your  Board,  keep  tab  on  the  subsequent  sales  of  the  properties 
on  which  they  have  loaned  money,  in  order  to  ascertain  whether  their  assessment 
or  valuations  of  the  lands  were  satisfactory  or  conservative.  Do  you  do  any- 
thing of  that  sort? — A.  Yes,  we  do,  but  there  has  been  such  a  small  proportion 
of  resales  on  farms  where  we  have  advanced  loans  that  the  figures  that  we 
would  have  would  not  amount  to  a  great  deal  at  the  present  time.  '' 

Q.  I  agree  with  you  that  they  would  not  at  the  present  time,  but  they  would 
mean  something  in  each  individual  case? — A.  Yes,  and  I  think  in  practically 
all  cases  we  find  a  condition  somewhat  similar  to  what  you  have  indicated  there, 
that  is,  our  valuations  have  been  within  the  actual  selling  price. 

Q.  You  intend  to  continue  that  system? — ^A.  Y^^  ■ 

^^     [Mr.  A.  G.  Farrow.3  ' 
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By  Mr.  Elliott:  ' 

.  Mr.  Farrow,  I  do  not  know  whetl 
purft'  the  event  of  lending  a  certain  sum  oMm^  on  a  farm,  and  the  man  fails 
md  you  have  to  foreclose  on  the  mortgage,  that  farm  would  then  belong  to  your 
Board,  it  would  be  under  your  control  and  sold  by  you?— A.  Yes.  j 

Q.  Supposing  that  the  farm  on  resale  brings  $3,000  or  $4,000,  which  i§ 
more  tlian  the  claim  you  have  against  it,  what  becomes  of  that  surplus?— A.  ^ 
a^gfces  to  the  credit  of  the  mortgager  to  satisfy  his  creditors,  or  to  him  person- 

_Q.  All  you  want  to  do  is  to  satisfy  your  claim?— A.  Absolutely. 
The  Chairman:  Are  there  any  further  questions  on  the  long  term  loans? 

Bij  Mr.  Hamm^ll:  I 

Q.  Mr.  Gardiner  is  not  present,  and  he  intended  t(^lfek'Mr.  Farrow  this 
question: Do  you  think  the  Ontario  Government  will  always  be  able  to  take  care 
of  debentures  that  you  have  to  sell?  You  sell  those  debentures  to  the  Ontp 
Government  at  the  present  t.im,e,  to  the  Treasury  Board,  do  you  not?— Ml 
do  not  see  any  reason  why  they  should  not.  The  savings  ofi&ces  are  secumg 
deposits  faster  than  we  are  requiring  the  money  up  to  the  present,  and  so  lon|^_ 
as  they  continue  to  do  that,:  they  can  continue  to  buy  our  debentures.  Even 
if  they  cannot  do  that,  under  the  present  circumstances  and  under  the  present 
legislation  they  can  purchase  our  debentures,  but  they  would  have  to  do  it 
^ither  at  an  increased  interest  charge  to  us  or  at  a  loss  to  themselves;  but  even 
m  the  event  of  their  not  desiring  to  do  that,  under  the  legislation,  they  could 
guarantee  our  debentures,  and  they  could  be  sold  to  the  public  as  is  done  in 
the  United  States.  ^ 

By  the  Chairman: 

Q.  The  United  States  does  not  guarantee  the  debentures  of  the  land  bank, 
so  we  are  told? — A.  That  is  not  according  to  my  impression;  I  think  they  do 
Mr.  Chairman. 

Q..  You  may  be  right,  but  Mr.  King  told  us  that  they  do  not,  that  the 
Land  Banks  Debentures  or  Bonds  v/ere  held  in  such  high  esteem  by  the  investing 
public  that  the  Government  had  not  been  required  to  purchase  them.  I  have 
feefore  me  this  report  which  was  kindly  sent  us  from  the  United  States. — ^A. 
Ere  tliey.  not  free  of  government  taxes?  i 

I      The  Chairman:  They  may  be,  I  do  not  know-  I 

F      M.  Hammell:  Yes. 

'       By  the  Chairman:! 

They  were  able  to  obtain  an  over-subscription  of  their  bonds  at  4J  per 
,.  -  -^-A.  Does  the  Treasury  of  the  United  tSates,  or  did  they  not  purchase  a 
Mrge  proportion  of  their  debentures  themselves? 

Q.  No,  on  the  contrary  they  were  able  to  sell  enough  to  the  public  to  retire 
bonds  held  by  the  Treasury  to  the  extent  of  $70,000,000,  .besides  a  considerably 
smaller  amount  which  by  law  they  are  obliged  to  re-purchase  from  the  Treasury 
every  year.  ^^  "^^^Bi^     ^ 

Mr.  Milne:  At  the  start,  did  not  the  Federal  Government  take  over  stock? 

The  Chairman:  The  Federal  Government,  as  I  remember  subscribed  for 
k  part  of  the  stock  of  those  Federal  land  banks,  and  then  the  banks  out  of  their 
profits  are  buying  those  back  graduallj'',  so  much  a  year.  Last  year  not  only 
were  they  able  to  buy  back^ji^proportion  which  was  redeemable,  so  to  speak, 
J)ut  $70,000,000  worth  "mor jlMppe  that  tlie  members  of  the  Committee  will 
find  an  opportunity  of  readmg  uns  report,  which  was  distributed  this  morning. 
It  is  really  most  interesting.  ^ 
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By  Mr.  Hammell: 

^^^^     Q.  The  reason  I  asked  you  the  question  I  put  a  moment  ago  is  that  Mr, 

^^^}firdiner  is  not  in  his  seat,  and  he  wanted  your  answer  on  record.    I  told  him 

that  up  to  date,  the  deposits  in  the  Ontario  Savings  banks  more  than  took  care 

of  the  debentures? — A.  I  have  the  information  that  you  asked  for  this  morning, 

Mx.  Chairman.  _  .  , 


'la^m^^ 


By  the  Chcmnm^ 

,Q.  Then  give  us  that? — A.  The  interest  due  at  the  31st  October  w» 
$30,440.19.  ^        ^ 

Q.  Is  that  just  interest? — A.  Just  interest.  I  was  going  to  explain  that 
up  to  that  time  in  the  issuing  of  a  loan  we  started  the  20  year  period  as  from  a 
certain  date,  and  we  charged  them  unbroken  interest  at  6  per  cent  for  the  few 
months  which  the  loan  would  be  in  force  until  it  arrived  at  that  date,  so  that  our 
loans  would  be  maturing  in  large  volumes  at  certain  set  periods  of  the  year,  so 
that  at  the  end  of  our  first  fiscal  year — ^we  had  only  been  operating  for  a  portion 
of  the  year — the  amount  of  interest  alone  as  due  was  as  I  have  stated. 

Q.  Thirty  thousand  dollars? — ^A.  Thirty  thousand  four  hundred  and  forty 
dollars  and  nineteen  cents. 

Q.  That  was  due? — A.  That  was  due  them. 
-      Q.  And  outstanding,  it  had  not  been  met?— A.  The  arrears  were  $l,914Jlj- 

Q.  You  regard  that.,as  pretty  satisfactory,  do  you? — A.  Yes,  consid^''^ 
the  circumstances  of  last  year.     Of  course  that  has  been  reduced  since.  \ 

Q.  By  how  much?— A.  $211.    The  arrears  to-day  are  $1,703.31. 

Q.  Out  of  something  over  S30,000?— A.  That  is  5-9  per  cent  of  the  interest 
due  that  is  in  arrears. 

been  paid? — A.  That  is  right. 

By  Mr.  Hammell:  •    ' 

Q.  Have  you  the  amount  of  the  principal  which  became  due?— .^ There 
v\''as  no  principal  which  became  due  at  that  time.  ^ 

By  the  Chairman:  * 

Z^-  There  was  no  principal  then  in  arrear? — A.  No  principal  then  in  i 
'    Q.  Shall  we  now  go  on  to  the  other  scheme?    Mr.  Farrov/,  you  haXv.  ^^  ^ 


Q.  Will  you  explain  that  to  us?    Tell  us" what  a  short  term  credit  is.    

of  all  explaTn  what  you  term  a  short  term  credit. — A.  A  short  term  credit  is,  as . 
provided  in  the  Ontario  Farm  Loans  Act,  a  system  of  co-operative  financing 
among  the  individual  farmers  of  a  township,  the  municipal  council^^id  the 
Provincial  Government.  '  -^^ 

^.  Let  me  first  ask  this  question.     In  what  year  was  that  Act  passed? — ^A. 

,  J.921. "  That  Aqt  provides  that  an  association  can  be  formed  in  a  township, 
navmg  a  minimum  of  thirty  farmers  who  will  become  shareholders  in  an 
association.  To  be  a  shareholder,  a  farmer  must  purchase  a  share  of  stocl^B 
that  association,  which  amounts  to  $100,  and  he  is  required  to  pay  up  10  per  cent 
of  that  amount,  the  balance  remaining  on  call.  The  Municipal  Council  is  then" 
petitioned  by  the  local  members  to  purchase  one-half  as  much  stock  as  the 

— ^gregate  amount  purchased  by  the  individual  farmers. 

Q.  That  is,  the  township? — A.  The  Township  Council.    The  Ontario  Gov- 
ernment is  then  asked  to  subscribe  for  an  amount  equal  to  that  of  the  Municipal 
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Council.    Thai  would  mean  that  there  must  be  at  least  $3,000  subscribed  by  the 
Individual  farmers,  of  which  $300  is  required  to  be  paid  up,  $1,500  subscribed  by 
the  Municipal  Council  and  $160  paid  up.         * 

Q.  Of  which  $150  is  paid  up?— A.  $150  is  paid  up,  and  a  like  portion  |)y  the 
Government.  That  would  be  minimum  of  $6,000  of  subscribed  capital,  $600  of 
which  is  paid  up.  The  association  is  controlled  by  a  Board  of  seven  directors. 
The  President,  the  Vice-President  and  one  director  are  elected  by  the  thirty  or 
more  farmers.  The  Municipal  Council  then  appoints  two,  and  the  Government 
appoints  two.  Those  will  all  be  local  men  from  the  Township,  selected  with  the 
greatest  of  care,  and  properly  distributed  over  the  Township,  with  the  exception 
of  one  man;  that  one  man  will  be  a  man  representing  our  office,  one  of  the 
attaches  of  the  Government,  who  is  a  supervisor,  who  attends  the  meetings  and 
does  any^work  that  is*  necessary  in  the  way  of  investigation. 


By  Mr.  McKay: 
Q.  Who  would  be  one  of  the  seven? — A.  H( 
A.  A  farmer? — A.  He  is  from  our  office. 

Q.  Would  he  be  a  farmer? — ^A.  As  a  matter  of  fact  he  is  a  man  who  was 
'ed  on  a  farm.  '  f    ^""^  "  '  ' 

By  the  Chairman: 
j,   Q.  Their  idea  would  not  be  to  appoint  necessanl^a  dirt  farmer  ?-^A.  — 
Tms?' seventh  man  is  a  man  who  is  thoroughly  conversant  with  farming  matters, 
a  man  raised  on  a  farm,  a  man  specially  educated  and  trained  'for  this  kind  of 
work. 


lid  be  one  of  the  seven. 


By  Mr.  McKay:  ^ — ' 

L Q.  There  would  be  six  local  men? — A.  Six  local  : 

By  Mr.  Hammell:  ' 

Q..  The  seventh  man  might  hold  the  same  oflfice  in  different  associations?— 
A. 'Pie  might  hold  the  same  office  in  12  or  15  different  associations.  Those  seven 
directors  then  appoint  a  permanent  secretary.  The  secretary  is  the  only  man 
who  is  in  any  way  remunerated  for  his  services.  I 


By  the  Chairman:  ^ 

Q.  Would  you  call  him  the  secretary -treasurer? — A.  He  would  be  the 
secretary-treasurer  of  the  Farm  Loan  Association.  Each  one  of  these  share- 
holders in  the  Farm  Loan  Association  is  entitled  to  borrow  for  any  legitimate 
purpose  connected  with  agriculture  from  their  association  up  to  and  not  exceed- 
ing $2,000  each,  for  one  year,  with  the  privilege  of  having  the  loan  renewed  for 
another  year  if  the  purpose  of  the  loan  has  not  been  effected.  • 

Q.  Do  they  borrow  in  most  cases  on  their  note? — A.  Where  that  is  not 
satisfactory,  additional  securitvnis  required. 

Q.  Not  satisfactory  to  whom? — A.  The  directors.  The  directors  of  the 
Farm  Loan  Association  pass  upon  all  loans  to  their  members. 

Q.  Does  it  have  to  go  any  farther  than  that? — A.  Yes.  They  are  then 
nt  to  our  office  and  are  checked  there.  I  personally  go  over  every  one  of 
uxiem  myself. 

Q.  Would  you  have  the  right  to  veto  them? — A.  Yes,  and  I  do  so  occas- 
ionally. 

Q.  That  is  so  no  loan  can  be  made  under  this  short  term  credit  scheme 
without  first  having  the  approval  of  the  directors  of  the  local  Township  Associa- 
tion?— A.  Yes. 

Q.  And  the  approval  of  the  central  office  in  Toronto? — A.  That  is  correct. 
These  loans  bear  6^  per  cent  interest  payable  by  the  borrower,  and  the  money 
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is  loaned  as  an  aggregate  to  the  association  at  six-sevenths  of  one  per  cent  less 
than  that.  They  have  an  earning  power  of  six-sevenths^  of  one  per  cent  on  the 
aggregate  amount  loaned. 

Q.  When  you  say  that  it  is  loaned  to  the  association,  does  that  entail  any 
responsibility  for  repayment,  any  personal  responsibility  for  repayment  on  the 
members  of  that  association? — A.  The  personal  responsibility  is  restricted  to 
the  stock  subscription  of  $100  each. 

Q.  On  which  10  per  cent  alone  has  been  paid? — A.  Which  is  invested  by 
the  association  in  bonds  or  debentures  and  held  in  trust  in  our  office  for  the 
association,  along  with  the  signed  stock  subscriptions  aggregating  ^^lOOO^^p^ 

Q.  So  that  you  would  have  a  hold  upon  all  the  members  of  the  assocTItiSn 
up  to  the  amount  of  their  unpaid  subscriptions  on  their  stock? — ^A.  Yes. 

Q.  Is  that  right?— A.  Yes. 

Q.  Then  when  the  loan  is  approved  the  money  is  advanced  to  the  local 
association  I  suppose,  paid  over  to  the  secretary -treasurer? — A.  The  money  is 
always  sent  to  the  secretary-treasurer.  The  cheques  are  made  payable  to  the 
association,  they  are  endorsed  over  by  the  secretary-treasurer  and  handed  as 
individual  cheques  to  the  borrowers.  j 

-  .^d.  Is  the  same  cheque  handed  over? — jL  The  same  cheque. 
Or  do  they  issue  a  new  cheque? — A.^Hj^Bie  same  cheque.    That  saves 

.x.j^«,  and  all  that  sort  of  thing.  ^H^P 

—  Q.  That  has  been  in  operation  how  long~ffiPlegi 
month  of  May,  1921?— A.  Yes. 

Q.  It  was  assented  to  on  the  3rd  day  of  May,  1921? — A.  Yea. 

_Q-  When  did  you  commence  operating,  Mr.  Farrow? — A.  Durmg  August 
of  1921  our  office  first  started  to  do  any  work.  Of  course  it  took  some  little 
time  to  get  the  organization  in  shape  at  all  to  do  anything,  so  that  it  was  quite 
late  in  tre  fall  of  T921  before  any  loans  were  really  made. 

Q.  Will  you  report  to  us  now  the  working  of  the  scheme,  so  far  as  it  has 
Efone,  pointing  out  if  you  will  the  strong  features  and  the  weak  features?       j^ 

—      By  Mr.  McKay:  ' 

Q.  Would  it  not  be  well  to  put  into  the  record  the  purposes  for  which  these 
loans  are  made? — A.  The  purposes  of  the  loans,  while  they  are  specified,  a  good 
many  of  them  are  so  general  that  I  think  it  can*properly  be  .stated  that  a  loan 
can  be  made  for  any  le^timate  agricultural  requirement.  When  an  association 
is  formed  and  a  man  desires  to  boTrow  through  that  association,  he  applies  to 
the  secretary  for  an  application  blank.  He"  makes  application, .  specifying  in 
detail  what  the  loan  is  required  for.  He  fills  out  a  form,  stating  when  the  money 
is  required,  and  the  time  in  which  he  wishes  to  repay  it,  provided  he  wishes  to 
repay  it  before  the  required  period  as  of  the  31st  of  December,  when  all  loans 
mature.     He  also  makes  out  a  very  completeand  detailed  statement  of  his 

aif#|p        m  mm  \!f 

^  By  the  Chairmmi;  i 

Q.  Just  let  me  interrupt  you  for  one  moment"  I  see  i"this  little  booklet 
Mr.  Hammell  has  handed  to  me  that  there  is  at  least  one  of  the  objects  for 
which iioans  can  be  made  which  does  not  fall  directly  into  the  class  of  subjects 
which  you  mention.    This  money  can  be  borrowed  for  the  purpose  of: 

(/)  Fire  or  life  insurance  where  required  in  the  opinion  of  the  directors 
1  as  collateral  security  for  a  loan  made  for  any  of  the  above-men- 

tioned purposes.  ■    T 

The  above-mentioned  purposes  are:  li 

(a)  Purchase  of  seed,  feed,  fertilizer  and  other  supplies; 
(5)  Purchase  of  implements  and  machinery- 
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(c)  Purchase  of  cattle,  hors^HIHp,  pigs  and  poultry;    ^■ 

(d)  Payment  of  cost  of  carj^^^n  any  farming,  rgnohing,  dairying  or« 
other  agricultural  operations;  •^' 

(g)  Payment  of  the  cost  of  preparing  land  for  cultivation. 
—     It  is  as  well  to  have  this  on  the  record,  because  the  proceedings  before  this 
Committee  are  being  sent  broadcast  throughout  the  country,  and  this  is  valu- 
able information  to  have  before  us.     I  interrupted  you,  Mr.  Farrow.     Pl^^ 
proceed. — A.  The  statement  of  affairs  that  an  applicant  has  to  make  out  scts 
out  in  detail  all  the  details  of  his  machinery  and  live  stock,  giving  a  valuation 
on  each  separate  article.    It  sets  out  all  of  his  liabilities,  in  whatever  form  they 
may  be;   it  gives  a  description~of  his  lands  and  any  encumbrance  there  mightj 
be  against  them,  together  with  details  as  to  the  crop  which  was  grown  the  pre-_ 
vious  year  and  that  is  to  be  planted  this  year.    This  statement  is  a  certified  state- 
ment by  the  applicant  in  each  case.  ^^ 

Q.  He  certifies  it  under  oath?— A.  No,  he  has  not  been  doing  that,. but  we 
are  thinking  of  adopting  that  at  the  present  time;  that  is,  making  and  puttilig 
in  a  sworn  statement.  The  application  and  the  state  of  affairs  is  returned  to 
the  secretary,  and  goes  before  the  local  board,  and  in  the  majority  of  cases  the 
applicant  is  asked  to  come  before, the  board  as  well.  This  board  has  great j 
strength  in  so  far  as  supplying  credit  to  the  needs  of  the  district  is  concerned, 
because  of  the  fact  that  the  attitude  of  these  men  is  entirely  sympathetic 
towards  the  needs  of  the  individual  farmers  in  the  district.  They  are,  first, 
men  who  have  been  very  carefully  selected,  men  of  good  judgment,  men  who 
are  honourable,  and  men  who  are  not  overly  optimistic^men^ho  are  not  the 
type  of  men  that  would  not  thoroughly  scrutinize. 

By  Mr.  Hammell:  ' 

Janny  men? — A.  Canny  men. 

By  the  Chairman: 


Nothing  to  do  with  the  Board? — A.  No,  but  the  organization  of  these  associa- 
tions falls  upon  us  entirely,  from  almost  its  inception.  We  generally  have  to 
attend  two  or  three  or  more  meetings  in  connection  with  the  organization  of  ■ 
these,  and  during  that  time  it  is  our  duty  to  locate  the  type  of  man  who  would 
be  the  type  of  man  to  properly  handle  an  affair  of  this  kind,  and  it  is  not  a 
'  difficult  matter  to  locate  in  every  township  men  who  are  careful  along  lines  of 
this  kind,  men  who  have  good  judgment,  and  yet,  men  who  have  sufficient 
interest  in  the  'welfare  of  the  community  to  devote  what  little  time  will  b'a 
necessary  to  their  duties. _^ ^  J 

By  Mr.  McKay: 

Q.  Are  all  these  men  in  that  community  mostly  boiru 
A.  No.  We  endeavour  to  have  the  men  who  are.  represented  on  the  directorate 
men  who  would  be  borrowers  themselves.  I  would  say  a  small  percentage  of 
directors  would  be  borrowers.    I  expect  very  few  of  them  would  be. 

Q.  Are  they  giving  their  services  absolutely  free,  except  for  the  secretary- 
treasurer? — ^A.  Yes. 

Q.  I  notice  in  one  report,  the  Manitoba  workings  of  this  Act,  that  nearly 
every  member  of  the  association  is  a  borrower.  I  notice  that  those  holding 
official  positions  on  the  boards  there  have  the  largest  borrowings.  Tliat  is  the 
Jackman  report. — ^A.  That  is  not  so  in  Ontario.  The  proportion  of  loans  as 
secured  by  the  directors  of  all  of  our  associations  is  very,  very  small.    I  would 
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not  be  prepared  to  say  what  it  is,  but  it  is  very  small.    There  are  some  town 
where  there  is  not  a  dollar  borrowed  by  any  member  of  the  directorate. 

Q.  What  is  the  length  of  these  loans? — ^A.  All  loans  mature  on  the  31st 
of  December  of  the  current  year  in  which  they  are  made,  but  they  are  subject 
to  renewal. 

Q.  What  is  the  maximum  of  the  loan? — A.  The  maximum  loan  is  $2,000. 

Q.  .1  "gee  here  in  this  little  book,  $1,000. — A.  That  was  amended  at  the 
1922  session. 

Bxj  Mr.  Elliott: 

Q.  Do  you  find  any  difficulty  in  procuring  men  to  undertake  the  responsi- 
bility of  these  directors?— A.  No,  not  a  great  deal. 

_  Q.  I  would  imagine  that  a  man  would  object  to  being  placed  in  a  position 
*s  to  say  whether  a  neighbour  should  receive  a  loan  or  not. — A.  That  invari- 
ably, coupled  with  the  fact  that  farmers  seem  to  feel  that  they  do  not  like  their 
neighbours  to  know  that  they  are  borrowing,  is  the  one  objection  that  is  raised 
towards  the  organization  of  a  farm  loan  association,  but  it  does  not  exist  in 
the  actual  operation  of  an  association.  I  have  not  yet  found  one  criticism  of 
pthe  associations  that  are  operating,  where  the  borowers,  or  those  who  wish  to 
borrow,  have  resented  the  placing  of  the  matters  before  the  directorate. 

Q.  Well,  do  you  not  find  hesitancy  on  the  part  of  the  borrowers  to  place 
their  financial  position  before  this  Board?    I  would  imagine  it  would  becom^ 
more  or  less  public  property. — A.  No,  it  does  not.     These  directors,  at  their 
first  meeting,  are  told  the  responsibility  which  rests  upon  them.     They  are 
asked  to  treat  with  confidence  and  respect  'all  matters  that  come  before  them  ■ 
and  they  give  their  word  that  they  will  do  ^j^nd  the  calibre  of  the  men  i 
such  that  that  is  accepted.  —  ^ 


By  Mr.  McKay: 
I       Q.  Are  farmers  eligible  for  membership  on  tlie  Board Y — A.  ^i^es,  it  they 
are  operating  farms.  ■ 

By  the  Chairman:  ~~ 
Q.  And  the  same  promise  is  extracted  from  them.  Now,  just  tell  us  how 
the  farm  loan  association  takes  its  inception.  I  see  here  under  the  law:  "  that 
farm  loan  associations  may  be  formed  for  the  purpose  of  loaning  money  under 
this  Act  in  any  part  of  Ontario  described  in  the  certificate  of  incorporation, 
when  it  is  desired  to  form  such  an  association,  and  application  is  made  in  such 
form  as  prescribed,  describing  the  territory  in  which  such  association  is  to  be 
formed,"  which  is  to  be  sent  to  the  Agricultural  Board  at  Toronto.  Does  the 
Board  have  to  propose  the  formation  to  people  in  any  given  township,  or  do 
you  find  the  people  in  any  given  township  express  a  desire  to  form  an  associa- 
tion themselves? — A.  These  associations  that  have  been  formed  have  all  been 
started  in  this  way;  some  individual  farmer  would  write  into  our  office,  and 

^tate  his  case,  that  he  required  to  borrow  money  for  such  and  such  a  purposg,,^ 
He  only  wanted  a  short-term  loan.     We  have  written  back  and  advised  him" 
that  the  only  ^'^y  that  we  can  assist  him  on  a  short-term  loan  is  through  ?(' 
farm  loan  association,  and  if  there  is  no  farm  loan  association  organized  in  his 
township,  we  then  advise  him  as  to  how  to  proceed  to  have  one  formed,  and  we 

gnclose  an  application  to  be  signed  by  five  responsible  farmers  of  the  township^ 
petitioning  our  office  to  have  a  farm  loan  association  established.  When  tha* 
is  received,  we  then  endeavour  to  get  farmers  of  the  township  together  at  a 
public  meeting,  where  the  whole  thing  is  outlined  to  them  and  explained — its 
operation,  and  if  a  sufficient  number  of  farmers  can  be  secured  at  a  public 
meeting  of  that  kind,  there  is  little  difficulty  in  securing  the  required  number 
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have  found  considerable  difficulty  m  get- 

....5,  ...^  . -..- jf- iciently  enthused  with  the  idea  to  enable 

them  to  complete  an  association.  We  have  not  pressed  it.  We  have  not  gone 
after  the  formation  of  associations  except  where  we  have  been  petitioned  to 
do  so.  There  are  a  number  of  things  that  enter  into  opposition  to  the  formation 
of  these  associations  in  the  different  districts  where  they  are  suggested,  and 
unfortunately,  I  think,  farmers  are  unreasonably  hard  to  get  organized  in  mat- 
ters of  this  kind  as  well  as  others,  and  it  is  awfully  difficult  to  get  farmers  to 
come  out  to  meetings  for  things  of  this  nature,  and  we  do  not  propose  to  go 
around  and  solicit  applications  to  form  an  association.  I  do  not  think  it  is 
proper  that  we  should.  If  the  farmers  do  not  take  sufficient  interest,  when  the 
thing  is  started,  to  form  their  association^  tlien  it_would  be  quite  improper  on 
our  part'  to  put  a  man  in  there  to  sell    '  ^      ^~"  ■  ■  -— 


By  Mr.  Elliott: 

Q.  How  many  of  these  a^ 

Members  of  the  municipal  couii 

holders.  1 


9' 


X  in  Ontario  now? — A.  Fifteen 
iment,  do  not  have  to  be  share- 


By  Mr.  McKay:  I 

Q.  You  are  not  building  up  very  rapidly? — A. 
&ise  that  we  are  not,  up  to  the  present  time.  ■       ' 

■    '  By  Mr.  Hammell: 

Q.  What  amount  is  loaned  on  short  terms  '< 
055  has  been  loaned.     116,957.60  has  been  paid,  that' is,  principal.     ^3,L 
^"■•-^est  has  been  repaid.    Of  course,  bear  in  mind  that  up  to  the  31st  of  Octobei 
__y  few  of  these  loans  had  been  running  for  more  than  a  few  months;  very>fe-f 
of  them  had  been  running  as  much  as  six  months,  and  it  was  not  anticipated  at 
Fife^time  they  were  granted  that  their  purpose  would  be  met  by  the  31st  of 
December,  and  that  they  would  be  renewed.  I 


By  the  Chairman:  jH 

Q.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  what  is  your  view  as  to  the  necessity  of  this  irorm  of 
credit  in  comparison  with  the  necessity  of  the  long-term  credit? — ^A.  I  beheve 
that -^l^jis  almost  equal  need  for  §hort-term  credit  to  that  of  long-term  credit, 
noti.inBfc,rs  and  cents  possibly,  but  in  actual  accommodation  to  the  farmers. 

»  By  Mr.  Hammell: 
Q.^s  that  indicated  by  the  number  of  applications? — ^A.  No,  that  is  not 
indicated  by  the  number  of  applications  we  have  received,  but  in  our  observation^ 
and  discussing  the  matter  with  men  that  we  have  the  privilege  of  discussing  if 
wi%  there  is  I  think  in  practically  all  cases  need  for  these  credits;  in  other' words 
Ijfe  convinced  that  in  practically  every  township  in  Ontario,  old  Ontario  pari 
jpftrly,  that  the  farmers  would  be  very  materially  assisted  if  they  had  a  farm 
Sipi  association  amongst  them. 

By  Mr.  Elliott: 

Q.  Would  not  the  banks  as  they  are  at  present  constituted,  with  the  accom- 
modation which  they  have  been  in  the  habit  of  exi,ending  to  farmers,  meet  this 
"-'d  very  largely?— A.  Do  you  say,  should  they? 
■  Q.  No,  do  they  not? 

By  the  Chairman: 
Q.  Do  they,  or  could  they? — A.  Apparently  they  do  not. 
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By  Mr.  .,.„„,„.. 
Q.  What  interest  do  they  charge  for  these  short  lofns? — A.  The  borrower 
pays  6i  per  cent.    Practically,  one  per  cent  of  that  goes  to  the  association  as 
earnings,  to  defray  any  little  expense  that  there  is  in  that  association  ~  "  " 


A.  Yes,  and  postage,  and  the  little 


By  Mr.,Hammell: 

Q.  The  secretary-treasureiPs 
incidentals  that  enter  into  the  op&i-     _ 

Q.  Is  that  the  same  rate  as  long-term? — A.  No.  That  is  6  per  cent  at  the 
end  of  the  calendar  year,  and  if  the  purpose  of  the  loan  has  not  been  met,  it  can 
be  renewed  for  a  further  year.  Eor  instance,  I  might  just  state  that  if  at  the 
31st  of  December  the  purpose  of  the  loan  had  not  been  met,  it  is  carried  over. 

^  j  By  the  Chairman:         ^Bdfc_H.  ^ 

1^  Q.  Mr.  Farro'w^  do  you  kno-v^H^^t^^perience,  of  any  customs  of  business 

"which  would  indicate  to  you  thattnere  was  a  real  need  for  this  short  term  rural 
credit;  any  customs  whereby  farmers  getting  accommodation  have  to  go  through 
third  parties  to  get  it?  If  you  could  tell  us  generally  that  such  a  situation  has 
come  under  your  observation,  we  would  be  glad. — ^A.  There  are  many  instances 
in  which  farmers  can  properly  employ  credit  in  their  ^business  when  they  are 
apparently  unable  to  get  it,  or  when  in  the  getting  of  it,  the  system  through 

r  which  they  secure  it  makes  it  very  costly  to  tnein. 

Q.  Could  you  be  more  specific  along  that  line? — ^A.  I  could. 
Q.  I  do  not  wiant  you  to  give  names  or  anything  like  that,  but  if  there  is  a 
custom. — ^A.  For  instance,  a  man  buys  steers.    It  is  a  well  known  fact  that"  ■" 
quite  a  proportion  of  the  men  who  buy  steers  have  got  to  employ  some  one  to 
buy  them  for  them_because  they  have  not  got  credit,  and  the  man  whom  the 

farmer  employs,  provides  the  credit  and  charges  him  proper  interest  on  that,  but 
charges  him  a  substantial  commission  on  the  cattle  that  he  buys.  For  instance, 
it  is  not  an  uncommon  thing  this  last  year  for  that  man  to  charge  him  one  cent  a 
pound  on  the  cattle  over  and  above  the  loan  he  has  advanced  to  him  for  the 
purchase  of  the  cattle. 

Q.  Does  this  broker  borrow  the  money  from  the  bank? — ^A.  Individuals, 
or  a  semi-private  banker,  or  something  of  that  nature.     ' 

Q.  Do  those  brokers  who  charge  interest  on  the  money  they  advance  usually 
possess  ample  means  theniselves,  or  do  they  have  to  go  to  the  bank  to  get  the 
money? — A.  I  think  they  go  to  the  bank.  In  the  majority  of  cases  they  may 
have  sufficient  of  their  own  capital  to  take  care  of  a  portion  of  it,  or  very  largely, 
but  in»6ome  cases  they  go  to  a  bank. 

Q.,  If  a  farmer  could  go  directly  to  a  bank,  or  directly  to  some  other  sources 
of  credit,  would  he  be  able  to  buy  his  steers  directly  himself  and  save  this  one 
cent  a  pound  commission? — A.  Well,  take  in  the  case  where  he  has  a  Farm 
Loan  Association.  He  can  go  to  this  association  and  borrow  enough  money 
to  buy  a  carload  of  steers  for  winter  feed.    The  total  cost  of  that  is  6^  per  cent  _ 

^  interest,  paid  when  the  loan  matured,  not  paid  in  advance  on  short  terms,  and 
if  you  calculate  what  the  difference  would  be  as  between  that  and  the  system 
that  he  would  have  to  employ,  under  what  I  have 'suggested,  while  he  is  buying 
perhaps  6  cent  cattle  ajid  paying  a  cent  a  pound  as  a  premium,  and  the  interest  ^ 
on  his  loan  besides,  it  amounts  to  a  very  considerable  difference,  and  very  often 

^  makes  a  difference  between  the  substantial  profit  that  he  should  make,  which 

'  does  not  offer  an^i"  encouragement  to  continue. 

By  the  Chairman: 
Q.  Mr.  Elliott,  you  are  a  stock  mar^^^K 
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Q.  I  was  just  going  to  ask,  Mr.' Fanw^uT  these  men  wnod^mismes^in 

this  way,  I  mean  the  cattle  dealers  and  drovers,  do  they  retain  a  hold  on  the 

cattle  as  long  as  they  are  in  the  possession  of  this  man,  as  security? — A.  The 

conditions  vary.    In  some  cases  they  do;  in  some  cases  they  do  not.    The  man 

_who  buys  the  cattle  for  the  purpose  of  feeding  is  almost  undqr  an  obligation 

to  that  dealer.  '  ■ '-'    . 

1  Q.  He  has  practically  got  to  sell  his  cattle  back  to  that  dealer? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  That  is  not  a  very  good  system? — A.  I  have  been  told  by  men  who 
operate  the  stock'  yards  it  is  not,  and  I  would  not  think  it-^  would  be. 

By  the  Chairman:  ' 

Q.  It  is  an  instance  of  the  old  adage,  that  the  borrower  is  the  servant  ( 
the  lender?— A.  Yes.      '        '       \ ■ 

Bij  Mr.  McKay: 

Q.  Supposing  a  man  buymg  cattle  could  get  an  advance  from  the  associaP" 
tion,  what  security  would  he  give? — A.  That  would  depend  entirely  upon  his 
tangible  effects. 

Q.  Supposing  for  example  a  bad  case;  supposing  a  man  is  a  tenant  farmer, 
and  he  wanted  to  buy  some  thirty  or  forty  steers,  to  keep  over  through  the 
winter?— A.  The  first  requisite  would  be  of  course  that  he  was  of  good  character 
and  that  he  understood  his  business.  Assuming  that  he  is  that,  and  he  had  no 
phattels  that  he  owned  on  the  farm,  enough  to  entitle  him  to  some  credit — -wM 
u'ill  take  a  case,  say,  of  where  he  had  chattels  to  the  extent  of  probably  $2,0003 
on  a  reasonably  conservative  basis,  because  that  would  be  reasonably  conserva- 
tive for  a  man  operating  a  hundred- acre  farm,  and  a  tenant  farmer  in  the 
majority  of  cases  would  own  his  cattle — 

Q.  Suppose  he  had  no  cattle  of  his  own? — A.  He  would  have  no  chattels,   fli 

Q.  Suppose  he  had  no  chattels? — A.  I  think  it  is  hard  to  conceive  of  a  case 
of  that  kind,  because  he  must  have  horses  and  machinery  or  something  to 
operate  his  farm,  or  some  live  stock. 

Q.  Suppose  he  owns  the  outfit? — A.  If  he  owned  approximately  $2,000  worth 
of  chattels  he  should  be  entitled  to  possibly  $700  or  $800  of  credit  on  the 
security  of  those  chattels.  If  he  is  an  exceptionally  good  man  he  is  probably 
entitled  to  be  advanced  $1,000  or  $1,200,  providing  that  the  association  secures 
a  lien  on  both  the  cattle  that  he  has  purchased  with  the  loan  he  made,  and  the 
chattels  he  has  on  that  farm.  A  man  who  requires  credit  under  the  circum- 
stances such  as  you  have  indicated,  to  mj  mind,  should  be  anxious  to  provide 
everything  that  he  has  got  or  can  provide  in  the  matter  of  security^to  the 
lender,  as  long  as  he  knows  that  the  lender  is  going  to  act  fairly  with  him;  he 
ought  not  to  hesitate  to  put  up  any  security  he  may  have,  if  he  is  going  to 

fet  accommodation  on  a  cheap  basis,  so  that  this  man  can  borrow  for  a  period 
f  time  that  would  take  care  of  his  requirements,  the  money  that  he  would 
require  in  order  to  enable  him  to  feed  the  steers  he  had  the  feed  for.  Of  course 
many  things  would  enter  into  the  case,  such  as  you  have  indicated,  but  if  he 
had  the  pi'oper  kind  of  feed  to  take  care  of  the  feeding  of  these  steers.*"  ^ 
Q.  What  is  the  initial  cost  of  that?— A.  There  is  no  initial  cost  to  anybody. 
It  is  provided  under  the  Statute  that  the  lien  can  be  filed  with  the  Couny  Court 
Clerk.                              »                                                       i  , 

—  '7-  I  see  by  that  the  lien  is  discharged  without  any  cost?— A.  Ye ^ 

By  Mr  Elliott: 
Q.  Supposing  I  wanted  an  advance  of  $2,000  to  buy  cattle,  we  will  sayr" 
and  that  I  had  chattels  to  the  value  of  $2^00  and  I'  £ot  that  loan,  then  my 
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estate  isl^rtT  m^flli^^^^^  cattle,  $2,000,  and  the  value  of  th 
cattle,  which  I  bought.    Do  you  not  think  you  would  be  safe  in  loaning  a  man 

In  that  position,  who  has  cattle  to  the  value  of  $2,000,  an  equal  amount  to  buy 
cattle?— A.  No. 

Q.  Why? — A.  Because  of  unforeseen  circumstances  which  might  arise,  whicb 
would  depreciate  tlie  value  of  the  cattle  which  you  had,"or  in  any  case  I  do  not 
think  that  there  are  very  many  men  who  are  entiled  to  credit  on  the  basis  of 
100  per  cent  of  their  worldy  goods. 

Q.  I  can  understand  that  in  real  estate,  but  as  far  as  a  transaction  of  this 
nature  is  concerned,  where  a  man  buys  cattle  for  feeding  purposes — will  assume 
be  has  the  feed  and  everything  necessary  to  feed  the  cattle,  that  the  safety 
margin  you  would  require  would  be  the  possible  loss  that  might  result  in  the 
transaction  through  the  buying  and  selling  of  this  cattle,  which  surely  in  no  case 
could  reach  $2,000.— A.  Supposing  for  argument's  sake  this  man  got  some  disease 

Amongst  his  steers  and  half  of  them  died.    The  lender  has  to  be  protected,  and 
to  my  mind,  the  man  who  is  borrowing,  even  under  the  circumstances  you  have 
suggested,  should  be  glad  to  put  up  everything  that  is  reasonably  asked  of  him 
m.  matter  of  security. 

By  Mr.  McKay: 
Q.  Life  inkirance  policies? — A.  It  would  be  a  very  extreme  case. 
'Q.  It  is  provided  for  here? — A.  Yes,  but  it  would  be  a  very  extreme  case 
where  the  assignment  of  an  insurance  policy  would  be  asked. 

i  Bu  Mr.  Munro: 

Q.  I  ^as  going  to  suggest  he  could  not  borrow  very  much  on  an  insurance 
policy?— A.  Yes,  he  could,  but  there  are  not  many  farmers  who  have  sufficiently 
paid  up  on  their  insurance  policy  for  them  to  borrow  any  great  amount  that 
would  be  of  much  use  to  them.  ^ 

By  the  Chairman:  I 

Q.  A  comparatively  new  policy  Mrould  have  very  little  borrowing  power 
attached  to  it?— A.  Yes.     J  I 

By  Mr.  Elliott: 

Q.  But  it  might  be  a  very  valuable  collateral  security  with  the  loan? — A. 
Yes. 

Q.  In  your  transactions  with  this  scheme  of  short  term  credits,  are  there 
rrcany  farmers  applying  for  loans  just  for  the  purpose  of  feeding  cattle?  About 
what  percentage  would  there  be  of  those  who  apply? — A.  I  would  not  pretend 
to  give  you  that  information  without  looking  into  it.  My  observation  would  be 
that  for  all  classes  of  cattle,  both  dairy  cows  and  feeding  steers,  probably  35  per 
r-cent  or  40  per  cent  of  the  aggregate  loans  which  have  been  put  through  would 
be  for  that  purpose. 


By  Mr.  Hammell: 

Q..  In  the  purchase  of  machinery.    Suppose  a  wan  wanted  to  buy  a  farmj 

do  you  take  a  lien  on  the  new  binder.  Do  you  have  a  lien  on  some  of  the  other 
chattels? — ^A.  We  only  exercise  the  lien  where  there  is  any  question  about  the 
security  that  is  offered.  The  average  Ontario  farmer's  note  is  perfectly  good  for 
any  amount  he  would  borrow  from  those  associations,  but  where  there  was  any 
question  as  to  the  security,  then  as  a  matter  of  form  security  is  taken  either  in 
the  form  of  a  lien  or  something  else. 
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By  Mr.  McKay: 

Q.  V/hat  justification  do  you  think  there  is^  i'f  any,  when  a  man  in  a  case 
like  this,  can  register  and  discharge  a  lien  for  nothing,  and  an  ordinary  man 
c^innot  in  another  transaction. — A.  That  possibly  might  be  answered  in  the  justi- 
fication for  the  whole  legislation.  "^  i 

Q.  No.  The  whole  legislation  is  self-supporting. — A.  Yes,,  but  the  whole 
legislation  was  purely  for  the  purpose  of  assisting  agriculture  d^lopment.  That 
i.'^the  justification  for  that. 


By  the  Chairman: 
Q.  As  Dr.  McKay  pointed  out,  the  idea  had  been  to  make  tl 
'if-supporting. 

^^Ax.  McKay:  But  not  to  make  the  farmer  a  pauper.     Once  you  do  that 
'  with  any  man  you  destroy  him,  and  they  are  asking  for  no  special  privilege. 

Witness:  As  far  as  the  cost  of  the  lien  or  the  discharging  of  it  goes,  all  that 
there  is  in  it  is  simply  a  matter  of  record  in  the  clerk's  office,  and  I  do  not  think 
it  is  a  very  serious  matter.  ^^ 

^    By  the  Chairman: 

If  the  borrower  under  this  scheme,  instead  of  comiiig  to  his  Township 
l.offTAssociatibn,  or  Farm  Loan  Association,  had  to  go  to  a  bank  with  his  note, 
he  would  require,  as  a  rule,  one  or  two  endorsements. — ^A.  I  presume  he  would, 
"  in  a  good  many  cases-                        ~mm        ~     "^^  fl 

Q.  I  presume  that  is  the  usual  habit  of  the  bank,  to  insist  upon  an  endorser.  " 
There  is  no  endorser  required  under  this  scheme? — A.  There  is,  in  some  cases. 
For  instance,  say  a  young  man  has  been  farming  only  a  short  time.    He  fe*^ 
struggling  pretty  well  under  quite  a  load,  and  a  loan  of  $700  or  $800  to  assist 
him  in  buying  live  stock  or  something  else,,  is  a  very  great  help  to  him,  and  he 
has  really  not  got  enough  credit  of  his  own  to  justify  him  in  getting  that.    He 
might  be  asked  to  have  his  father  or  somebody  else  endorse  his  note,  by  the  * 
Association.  ■ 

Q.  Has  that  occurred? — A.  Oh  yes.  j^Q 

Q.  Do  you  find  these  associations  are  really  trying  to  protect  the  publfl 
interest  in  recommending  their  loans? — A.  Oh,  obsolutely.  ' 

Q.  They  are?    A.  Absolutely.    If  they  did  not,  I  would  think  they  would 
_be  very  short-lived.  | 

\^  Q.  But  they  might  get  a  whole  lot  before  they  died? — A.  But  the  associ- 
'  ations  would  be  short-lived.  These  loans  are  thoroughly  scrutinized  by.  some- 
one from  our  office  at  the  time  they  are  being  considered  by  the  directors,  and  at 
least  one  director  is  thoroughly  familiar  with  the  circumstances  surounding  the 
case  of  the  appHcant,  because  he  is  a  neighbour  or  lives  close  to  him,  and  in  the 
majority  of  cases  has  lived  close  to  him  all  his  life,  and  he  knows  the  kind  of  ~ 
horses  he  has,  and  he  knows  his  machinery,  and  when  he  sees  his  statement  of 
affairs  he  can  tell  pretty  accurately  as  to  whether  or  not  it  is  correct.  The 
whole  security  to  my  mind,  in  the  functioning  of  these  associations  rests  very 
largely  in  the  calibre  of  the  men  who  sit  on  this  directorate.    ^ 


By  Mr.  McKay:  J 

Q.  Altogether,  is  it  not? — ^A.  Very  largely./ 
Q.  99  per  cent? — ^A.  Yes,  very  largely.    - 

By  Mr.  Caldwell: 

Q.  Then,  you  have  a  method  of  findin^out  whether  there 
sale  on  his  personal  property? — A.  Yes. 
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By  Mr.  McKay: 

Q.  We  have  viewed  this  Ifom  a  provincial  standpoint.  We  have  nine 
provinces  in  the  Dominion  of  Canada.  There  is  a  federal  idea  afloat,  that  this 
government  here  should  undertake  the  work  you  are  engaged  upon  in  the 
Province  of  Ontario.  Do  you  think  now,  after  giving  this  question  a  couple  of 
years'  consideration,  being  in  close  contact  with  all  its  operations,  that  the 
provinces  could  operate  it  successfully  alone,  each  province? — ^A.  I  would  say 
Ontario  could.  J| 

Q.  What  Ontario  can  do,  Quebec  can  do? — A- -Yes. 


By  the  Chairman:  "H 

'^g  But  the  newer  provinces,  what  do  you  think  about ' 

'      BfMr.  McKay: 

Q.  I  am  putting  it  in  a  Dominion-wide  way,  to  get  your  pronouncement 
in  regard  to  the  nine  units  operating  as  nine  units  independently,  as  far  as  these 
long  and  short,  credits  are  concerned,  each  province  standing  upon  its  own  feet? 
— ^A.  That  is  something  I  have  not  given  a  great  deal  of  thought  to;  I  did  notj 
know  just  to  what  it  was  being  considered  here,  but  I  would  say  that  the  same 
thing  applies  to  that  thai:  applies  to  the  functioning  of  these  associations,  or 
at  least  applies  to  our  inspection  department  in  our  long  term  loans,  that  the 
more  you  can  localize  it  the  safer  you  are. 

Q.  That  is  a  strong  argument.  Then  you  say, — and  I  have  maintained  it 
myself — that  the  local  unit  is  the  heart  centre,  the  nerve  centre  of  the  whole 
system? — ^A.  Yes  sir. 

Q.  You  get  honesty  there,  and  activity? — ^A.  And  sympathetic  co-opera- 
tion. ^^ 

By  the  Chairman: 

Q.  And  not  too  much  of  it? — ^A.  No,  not  abused.  At  the  same  time,  I  think 
it  is  absolutely  essential  for  tjie  welfare  of  the  district  that  it  should  be  sympa- 
thetic. 

I  ' 

By  Mr.  McKay: 

Q.  If  the  units  fall  down,  the  whole  system  must  fall  down? — ^A.  Yei 

By  the  Chairman:  _ 

Q.  It  comes  down  finally  to  the  personal  factor,  does  it  not?  This  scheme 
might  be  of  great  benefit  if  it  were  well  and  carefully  run,  and  it  might  be  a 
great  disaster  if  it  got  into  the  hands  of  careless,  incompetent,  or  even  dishonest 
people.? — ^A.  Unquestionably. 

By  Mr.  McKay: 

Q.  That  was  the  reason  I  emphasized  that  particular  point  a  while  ago. 
Take  the  smallest  unit,  say,  of  thirty.  The  objection  might  be  raised,  if  there 
were  30  men  in  that  unit,  and  all  borrowers,  that  the  position  might  be  unhealthy, 
but  if  you  had  farmers  in  that  who  were  wealthy  and  were  not  borrowers,  neither 
long  or  short  term  borrowers,  and  for  sympathetic  considerations  and  a  good 
neighbourly  feeling"  desired  to  assist  their  neighbours,  it  would  be  the  sort  of 
spirit  you  Wt)uld  want  in  this  particular  system. — ^A.  We  have  endeavoured  to 
develop  these  boards  of  directors  as  agricultural  advisory  boards  as  well  as 
financial  institutions.  You  will  find  in  every  township  a  percentage  of  more  or 
less  incompetent  farmers,  men  who  have  possibly  not  been  farming  veiy  long, 
or  have  been  employing  methods  which  have  not  been  as  good  as  they  might  have 
been,  and  if  they  just  had  a  little  advice  and  counsel  occasionally,  or  some  place 
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to  go  to  wiiere  they  could  have  these  matters  properly  discussed  by  men  who  are! 
anxious  to  help  them  solve  their  problems,  a  great  deal  could  be  accomphshed, 
and  we  have  endeavoured  to  have  these  associations,  the  directorate  of  these 
associations  developed  along  that  line,  and  in  many  cases  they  have  served  very 
admirably  in  that  direction.  A 

By  the  Chairman:     ^^H  |  ^^Hb  1 

Q.  Following  along  the  Im^^gg^^Ry  Mr.  McKay,  the  Province  of 
Ontario,  an  old  province  and  a  rich  province,  has  found  it  possible  to  raise 
sufficient  money  for  these  rural  credit  schemes^  by  the  opening  of  what  are 
practically  savings  banks;  they  are  called  branches,  and  in  these  branches  are 
deposited,  to  a  considerable  extent,  the  savings  of  the  people.  Now,  that  supplies 
you,  as  I  understand  it,  with  ample  funds? — A.  Indirectly.  jpp 

Q.  Indirectly,  yes;  it  provides  the  money  with  which  the  Ontario  Gpvern- 
ment  can  buy  the  bonds  and  debentures  which  your  Board  issues  for  the  purpof; 
of  getting  money  to  lend  to  the  borrowers  who  need  it? — A.  Yes.  JH 

Q.  Now,  what  would  you  consider  would  be  the  extent  to  which  the  newlr 
provinces,  like  the  prairie  provinces,  could  avail  themselves  of  the  same  source 
of  supply?  Have  you  considered  that  at  all? — A.  Y/ell,  we  know  what  Mani- 
toba has  done  in  the  matter  of  securing  deposits  in  proportion  to  its  loans. 

Q.  What  has  it  done,  has  it  done  pretty  well?— A.  They  have,  in  two  small 
offices,  in  the  city  of  Winnipeg,  secured  deposits  of  approximately  $5,000,000. 

Q.  They  have,  I  suppose,  40  per  cent  of  their  population  centred  "in  this 
one  city  of  Winnipeg.    Is  that  not  about  right,  Mr.  Milne? 

Mr.  Milne:  I  think  it  is  approximately  right. 

By  the  Chairman:  ,_^ 

Q.  I  am  not  far  off,  anyway.  That  does  not  obtain  in  Saskatchewan.  I 
would  agree  with  your  view-that  the  savings  in  the  whole  of  Manitoba,  including 
this  large  City  of  Winnipeg,  would  possibly  supply  sufficient  money  for  any 
scheme  in  Manitoba,  but  I  was  wondering  if  the  same  thing  would  obtain  in 
Saskatchewan  and  Alberta? — A.  I  would  question  whether  it  would  or  not,  Tfor 
some  little  time.  _^j| 

By  Mr.  Caldwell:  '  l 

^j.  I  have  read  the  Manitoba  report,  and  if  my  memory  iserves  mt;  -m-i 
lave  not  had  funds  enough  to  take  care  of  all  the  loans. — A.  They  have 
not  the  amount  of  deposits  there  equal  to  the  amount  of  the  loans  advanced  under 
their  two  systems.  If  I  remember  rightly,  they  have  in  the  neighbourhood  o^ 
$10,000,000  loaned  there  under  the  two  systems.  I 

*»  Q.  With  deposits  of  $5,000,000?— A.  Yes.  Of  course,  the  laanks  have  not 
been  functioning  as  long  as  the  loan  system.  •' 

I  Q.  You  started  your  banks  and  your  loaning  system  about  the  same  time? 
—A.  Yeg»     '^  »,  A 

The  Chairman:  Gentlemen^-  have  we  any  further  questions  to  ask  Mr 
Earrow,  whose  evidence,  I  am  sure,  has  been  of  very  great  interest  to  us^^^r 
Sutherland,  have  you  any  questions  ■v\-hich  suggest  themselves  to  you?      ^^ 
Mr.  Sutherland:  No,  I  think  not;  I  only  came  in  a  few  minutes  ago,, 


4 
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By  Mr.  Gardiner:  ^ 

Q.  Have  you  found  it  possible  to  get  all  the  money  necessary  for  your  ^ppli* 
cations? — A.  Up  to  the  present  time  we  have  had  no  difficulty  whatever.  I 

Q.  Do  you  anticipate  that  you  will  be  able  to  get  sufficient  money,  as  the  • 
system  .begins  to  grow  larger? — ^A.  I  would  think  so,  yes,  providing  that  the 
savings  offices  are  continued  in  the  same  proportion  that  they  are  at  the  present 

iMr.  A.  G.  Farrow.]  ,  I  f-*— 
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time.    Of  courUa  grelt  deal  will  depend  upon  the  fluctuations  in  interest  rates 
generally  as  to  the  demands  that  will  be  made  upon  it,  in  long  term  loans  for. 
instance.    If  money  should  become  a  great  deal  cheaper,  and  we  were  unable  to 
reduce  our  interest  rates,  there  would  be  a  falling  off. 

By  Mr.  Elliott: 
Q.  How  many  savings  offices  have  you  in  Toronto?— A.  I  do  not  know. 
They  do  not  come  under  our  department.  4      11  J 

By  the  Chairman:  ^^^^ 

Q.  Are  the  salaries  of  your  personnel  fl|HP  ^^  y^^^'  °^^  salary  paid  by 

the  Provincial  Government,  or  are  they  a  cKarge  upon  the  Agricultural  Loan 

Board?— A.  They  are  paid  by  the  Provincial  Governm^nt^at  least  my  salary 


By  Mr.  McKay: 

-  Q.  Do  you  mean  direct  by  the  Government? — A.  Yes. 

Q-  All? — A.  All  expenses  of  operation,  expenses  of  the  Board.  You  see 
we  turn  in  or  we  have  to  pay  to  the  Treasury  first  5  per  cent  interest  upon  our 
bonds  and  debentures.  In  addition  to  that  we  have  to  turn  in  to  the  Treasury 
monthly  our  revenue.  Our  revenue  is  derived  in  two  ways,  interest  on  our 
loans  and  our  inspection  fees  as  well  as  legal  fees. 

Q.  What  -n-^uld  be  the  direct  contribution  by  the  Ontario  Government  to 
all  the  official^.^5aploagd  ? — ^A.  You  mian  the  total  expei  '  "  '' 

of  the  Board? ^<^     m  4H  =^  ^ 

Q.  No,,  I  do  not  mean  that^I  ^m,n  apart  from  the  workings  of  the  Act 
altogether. "  Does  the  GovernmJirJPntribute  anything  directly  to  the  scheme 
apart  from  the  working  of  it,  or  is  the  scheme  self-sustaining,  paying  all 
salaries? — ^A.  It  is  not,  up  to  the  present  time,*^W^^ill  apparently  come  very 
close  to  it  this  year,  if  we  do  not  fully  meet  it. '•P^ 

The  Chairman:  Are  there  any  more  questions?  I  am  sure,  Mr.  Farrow, 
we  are  very  much  obliged  to  you  for  coming  here.  We  are  sorry  you  were  kept 
waiting  yesterday. 

■^     Witness  retired.-*  i  i       j 


The  Chairman:  Before  the  Committee  adjourns,  ■jjC  may  say  that  Mr., 
Pedlow  has  handed  to  me  three  notices  which  he  received  from  Tooke  Brothers, 
Williams,  Green  &  Rome,  and  Cluett,  Peabody  &  Company,  Limited  in  regard 
to  a  change  in  the  prices  of  collars.  Apparently  they  all  came  in  on  the  same 
day.  He  did  not  have  them  with  him  the  other  day  when  he  gave  his  evidence,  i 
and  he  has  suggested  that  they  be  put  in.  These  notices  are  the  regular  printed 
advice  to  the  trade.  I  would  like  you  to  consider  further  whether  it  would  not 
be  wise  to  print  in  our  proceedings  the  report  which  we  received,  being  the 
Sixth  Annual  Report  of  the  Eederal  Farm  Loan  Board.  It  sets  out  very  clearly 
the  operations  of  the  sixth  year  of  the  Federal  Farm  Loan  Board,  and  I  have 
found  it  to  be  of  great  interest.  It  was  issued  at  Washington  the  6th  of  Feb- 
ruary, 1923.  It  seems  to  me  that  those  who  are  reading  our  proceedings  will 
be  glad  to  read  this  report  also.  ^Sm 

'  Mr.  MoKay:  I  was  going  to  suggest  that  we  get  Mr.  King  to  start  right 
at  the  top  of  their  loan  system  and  explain  clearly  the  National  Banks,  the 
State  Banks,  and  how  they  work  together  in  their  operations.  I  think  some 
of  us  have  only  a  hazy  idea  of  it  at  the  present  time,  and  we  would  like  to  have 
a  clearer  idea  of  the  whole  thing. 

Il  <«  [Mr.  A.   G.  Farrow.] 
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The  Chairman  :  He  might  like  to  amplify  what  he  has  already  sau 
It  has  been  moved  by  Mr.  McKay,  seconded  by  Mr.  Gardiner,  thi 
Secretary  be  instructed  to  convey  the  thanks  of  this  Committee  to  Mr.  M.  M. 
Mahoney,  of  the  Canadian  Ofl&ces  attached  to  the  British  Embassy  at  Wast 
ington  for  the  assistance  he  has  given  to  us  in  obtaining  reports  and  other  infor- 
mation from  the  Washington  authorities,  to  which  authorities  he  is  also  asked 
to  convey  the  thanks  of  this  Committee  for  their  promptness  and  courtesy  in 
furnishing  us  with  so  much  valuable  information  concernin^the  subjects  in  the 
investigation  of  which  this  Committee  is  engaged. 

Motion  agreed  to.       '  .  ^ 

The  Chairman:  This  Committee  will    stand    adjourned    until    Monday 
morning  next  at  eleven  o'clock^i 


ncerningth 

I  ■ 


(The  Committee  adjourned  until  Monday,  May  7,  1923, 


r 


House  of  Commons, 

Committee  Room  No.  268,  , 

Monday,  May  7,  1923.     . 

The  Special  Committee  appoTnted  to  enquire  into  Agricultural  conditions 
throughout  Canada  met  at  11  a.m.,  Hon.  Mr.  Sinclair  in  the  Chair. 

The  Acting  Chairman  :    We  will  now  come  to  order.    I  have  a  letter  here 
ed  Montreal,  May  5th,  1923,  addressed  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Committee, 
^.  R.  Gordon,  Esq.,  reading  as  follows: 

1  "Myy  dear  Mr.   Gordon, — The  Local  Member  for  the  County  of 

Brome  in  the  Provincial  Legislature  has  died  and  his  funeral  is  on 
—Monday.    I  have  to  attend. 

■       Will  you  please  see  the  Honourable  Mr.  Sinclair  and  ask  him  if  he 
would  be  good  enough  to  act  as  Chairman  on  Monday.    I  expect  to  be 

present  on  Tuesday  morning.  .  '  ^_ I 

ip  '  Yours  very  truly,      '     ^         | 

^  A.  R.  McMASTER  '^^^ 


I  have  also  before  me  the  report  of  the  fifth  annual  meeting  of  the  Canadian 
_.. -operative  Wool  Growers,  Limited,  held  at  Toronto  on  March  23rd,  1923, 
which  gives  the  names  of  the  Directors  and  officers,  the  address  of  the  President, 
the  names  of  the  delegates,  the  balance  sheet,  profit  and  loss  accoxmt,  and  the 
report  of  the  Manager.  It  is  also  accompanied  by  samples  of  cloth  which  can 
JDe  held  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Committee.  We  have  also  a  letter  from  Mr. 
T.  K.  Doherty,  Institute  Commissioner  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture  of 
Canada,  dated  May  4th,  1923,  addressed  to  the  Secretary,  S.  R.  Gordon,, and 
reading  as  follows: 

"Dear  Sir, — ^Your  letter  of  the  1st  inst.  asking  for  the  statistics  m_ 
I       to  the  world's  visible  supply  of  sugar,  received.  ^ 

^  I  am  enclosing  two  tables  showing  the  production  of  raw  cane  and 

^^Deet  sugar  so  far  as  the  figures  are  available;  a  statement  on  the  World's 
production  of  sugar  beets  compared  with  pre-war  production,  and  a  state- 
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ment  on  the  ^  _    . 

Department  of  Agriculture. 

If  you  desire  any  further  information  on  this  subject,  I  shall  be  ver' 
glad  to  furnish  it  if  it  is  available.  H 

I  Yours  faithfully,  1       _ 

T.  K.  DOHERTY, 

Institute  Commissioner/' 

Exhibits  123,  124  and  125  were  filed  and  ordered  to  he  printed  as  appendix. 

■    We  have  Mr.  Lachlan  McNeill,  of  Winnipeg,  who  was  asked  to  come  and 

^  evidence  concerning  rural  credits,  and  especially  in  regard  to  the  operation 

of  the  Farm  Loan  Board  of  Manitoba.     I  would  ask  Mr.  McNeill  to  come 


I  ^ 


Mr„LjGHLAN. McNeill  called  and  sworn. 
J 

'  By  the  Acting  Chairman: 

Q.  Mr.  McNeill,  will  you  please  state  your  name  in  full  and  your  address? 
—A.  Lachlan  McNeill,  Winnipeg,  Manitoba. 

Q.  What  is  your  occupation? — ^A.   Commissioner,  Manitoba  Farm  Loans 
Association. 

Q.  Do  you  wish  to  make  a  statement,  Mr.  McNeill,  in  regard  to  the  policy 
of  the  Farmers  Loan  Association  of  Manitoba,  or  would  you  rather  be  questioned 
by  the  Committee? — A.  Just  whatever  the  Committee  wishes.     If  they  ask 


5nKl  will  try  and  answer  them  as  far  as  possible. 
.  Isee  by  the  copy  of  the  summons  I  have  before  m' 


Q.  isee  by  the  copy  of  the  summons  I  have  before  me  that  you  were  asked 
to  bring  and  produce  all  information  concerning  the  organization  and  operation 
of  your  farm  loan  system,  and  all  figures  necessary  for  a  full  investigation  into 
the  working  of  your  system,  etc.  If  you  wish  to  go  ahead,  we  will  allow  you 
to  make  your  statement. — ^A.  The  Manitoba  Farms  Loan  Act  was  passed  on 
the  9th  of  March,  1917.  The  object  of  the  Act  was  to  foster  and  encourage 
agricultural  development  by  providing  for  loans  upon  farm  mortgages  at  reduced 
rates  of  interest.  The  Act  was  to  be  administered  By  a  Board  of  which  I  was 
chairman,  and  the  Board  consisted  of  two  men  appointed  ]by  the  Government, 
one  by  the  Union  of  Municipalities,  and  one  by  the  United  Grain  Growers  or 
the  Grain  Growers  of  Manitoba.  The  Government  appointed  Mr.  George 
Anderson  and  Mr.  Fred  C.  Hamilton.  The  Union  of  Municipalities  appointed 
Mrf"D.  Macdonald,  of  Dauphin,  and  the  Grain  Growers  appointed  J.  S.  Woods, 
of  Oakville.  The  same  board  is  still  in  existence  as  was  appointed  on  that  date. 
The  Board  have  the  right  under  the  Act  to  loan  money  for  specific  purposes. 
"No  loan  shall  be  made  under  the  provisions  of  this  Act  except  for  the  purposes 
of  acquiring  land  for  agricultural  purposes,  and  the  satisfying  of  the  encum- 
jDrances  on  land  used  for  such  purposes;  the  clearing  and  draining  of  land;  the 
erection  of  farm  buildings,  the  purchase  of  live  stock  and  implements,  discharging 
liabilities  incurred  for  the  improvement  and  development  of  land  used  for 
agricultural  purposes,  and  any  purpose  calculated  to  increase  land  productive- 
ness." 

We  are  limited  also  to  a  fifty  per  cent  valuation,  including  land  and  build- 
ings. We  are  not  allowed  to  lend  more  than  fifty  per  cent,  nor  were  we  allowed 
to  lend  on  land  that  is  under  lease;  the  borrower  had  to  be  the  actual  farmer, 
operating  the  land  with  hi^own  oufit.  , 
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By  the  Acting  Chairman: 
Q.  He  had  to  be  the  actual  owner? — A.  The  Act  gave  us  the  right  to  loan  to 
a  man  who  was  not  on  his  own  land,  but  who  operated  with  hired  help._  If  there 
was  a  lease,  we  could  not  make  a  loan  to  him.  The  object  was  to  assist  a  man 
operating  his  own  farm.  There  was  also  a  limit  put  upon  the  amount  we  could 
loan  to  any  one  man  of  $10,000.  The  rate  of  interest  at  that  time,  when  the 
I  Act  was  passed,  was  set  at  6  per  cent,  but  after  we  were  in  operation  three  years 
we  decided  to  raise  the  limit  to  7  per  cent,  on  account  of  the  market  value  of 
money.    We  are  at  the  present  time  operating  on  a  7  per  cent  basis. 

Q.  I  did  not  quite  catch  that.— A.  We  were  not  allowed  to  charge  any  more 
than  6  per  cent,  but  after  about  three  years  we  found  that  money  was  getting 
dearer,  and  we  decided  to  raise  the  rate  to  7  per  cent.  -l 

By  Mr.  Caldwell:  , 

Q.  Because  your  money  was  costing  you  more? — ^A.  Yes. 

Q.  What  was  money  costing  you  when  you  started? — ^A.  5  per  cent.  We 
were  supposed  to  operate  on  a  one  per  cent  margin.  ^^ 

Q.  Could  you  do  that?— A.  Yes. 

Q.  Did  you  ever  operate  on  that  margin? — ^A,  Y^|LWe  have  $136,000  and 
bdd  on  hand  after  five  years'  operation.  !^B 

Q.  Out  of  the  one  per  cent? — A.  Out  of  the  one  per  cent,  after  paying  all 
the  expenses  of  operation.  i 

By  the  Acting  Chairman: 
Q,  What  was  your  expense  of  operation,  cmjmi  give  us  the  total?-^_I 
could  not  give  you  the  total  expense  of  operation,  flr  V  W  I 

By  Mr.  McKay:  ^f 

Q.  The  money  was  raised  in  cost  to  you  from  five  to  six  per  cent? — ^A.  Yes. 

Q.  You  pay  six  per  cent  for  your  money? — A.  Yes.  We  are  able  to  borrow 
at  just  a  little  better  than  six  per  cent  now,  and  it  is  a  question  whether  we  would 
not  be  justified  in  lowering  the  rate  in  the  near  future.  ■  1    I 

By  Mr.  Caldwell: 

Q.  You  were  able  to  operate  on  a  one  per  cent  advance? — A.  Yes,  we 
operated  on  a  one  per  cent  advance. 

Q.  And  saved  some  money? — ^A.  And  saved  some  money.  Up  to  the  present 
time  we  have  paid  out  loans  totalling  $8,533,750, 

Q.  Before  we  leave  that  other  point,  I  think  it  is  rather  interesting,  because 
the  statement  has  been  made  by  bankers  that  one  bank  was  paying  4  per  cent 
on  savings  deposits. — ^A.  Yes. 

Q.  They  said  they  could  not  loan  at  less  than  nine  per  cent. — ^A.  Yes. 

Q.  While  those  who  paid  three  per  cent  could  not  loan  at  less  than  eight  per 
cent. — ^A.  That  is  on  short  term  credits. 

Q.  There  would  be  a  great  difference  in  the  spread?— A.  Yes,  there  would  be 
quite  a  difference  in  the  spread. 

Q.  Your  turnover  was  very  slow,  on  your  long  term  loans?— A.  Yes. 

Q.  How  long  does  your  term  go?— A.  Thirty  years.  j^  ^       """'^ 

Q.  In  the  one  turnover? — ^A.  Yes.  '  ^ 

Q.  I  should  think  that  where  a  bank  was  turning  it  over  several  times  a  year 
the  overhead  would  not  be  as  great  as  on  the  long  term? — ^A.  Yes. 

Q.  The  smaller  your  percentage  of  operation,  the  greater  your  operating 
cost? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  This  seems  to  work  the  other  way.— A.  The  criticism  that  was  offered  at 
the  time  the  Act  was  put  into  force  was  that  it  would  be  impossible  to  work  on  a 
one  per  cent  margin.  i 

[Mr.  Lachlan  MoNeUI.]  I  I  I 
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Q,  "^0  was  your  chief  critic?— A.  A  great  many  of  the  loan  companies  die 
not  think  it  was  possible,  nor  the  banks.  The  financial  institutions  did  not  think 
it  was  possible.  We  had,  up  to  the  30th  April,  disbursed  loans  to  the  amount  of 
$8,533,750.  We  have  still  principal  outstanding  amounting  at  that  date  to 
$7,625,015.  That  means  that  our  oans  are  repayable  on  the  amortization  plan, 
so  much  principal  to  be  paid  each  year.    Our  principal  amounts  to  $7,625,015. 

By  MK Caldwell:  ,  ■  ' 

Q.  When  your  loans  are  made  at  6  per  cent  interest,  what  are  your  payments' 

yearly  per  thousand  dollars? — A.  $72.65.    That  is  to  retire  the  loan  in  thirty'] 

years,  if  the  payments  are  kept  up.  »T~J 

Q.  Do  those  payments  retire  your  bonds  and  meet  all  expenses? — A.  Yes.      ^ 
Under  the  twenty-year  plan  it  is  $80.60.  "  j 

Q.  You  figure  that  that  will  meet  the  bonds  where  the  money  costs  you  6 
per  cent,  principal,  interest  and  costs  of  administration,  and  not  be  out  anything? 
— ^A.  Provided  we  do  not  meet  any  losses.  We  are  putting  up  a  reserve  to  take 
care  of  the  losses  in  our  operation  expenses.  ^ 

\     .  JS-  What  are  you  building  that  up  out  of? — A.  The  profits  made  at  one  I* 
per  cent.  -' 

_  Q.  The  $136,000  was  made  out  of  the  one  per  cent  spread,  and  is  going  into 

a  reserve  to  meet  losses? — ^A.  That  goes  to  meet  losses. 

Q.  As  far  as  you  have  gone,  you  have  been  in  operation  five  years? — ^A. 
Six  years.  ■* 

Q.  As  far  as  you  have  gone,  would  your  net  profit  on  the  business  cover 
what  losses  you  have  made  in  the  six  years? — ^A.  We  have  not  made  any  losses, 
yet.  

*       By  the  Acting  Chairman:  I 

p       ^.  You  were  reading  from  a  statement.    Will  you  file  that  statement  after     ^ 
you  are  through? — ^A.  Yes.  — 

Q.  Go  on  with^ur  statement  now. — ^A.  We  had  payments  falling  due  last 
fall.    I  have  the  interest  dates  coming  in  four  periods,  the  first  of  October,  the 

first  of  November,  the  first  of  December  and  the  first  of  January.    We  do  thg^_^^ 

iDr  the  reason  that  it  helps  to  lighten  the  work  in  the  ofiice.  Instead  of  havmg^^ 
our  payments  all  coming  in  at  one  date,  we  have  it  coming  in  on  four  different^^— 
dates.  It  also  gives  us  a  chance  to  help  districts  where  the  earlier  harvests 
come  in  by  having  the  payments  due  on  the  first  of  October.  The  rest  come 
on  the  first  of  November,  the  first  of  December  and  the  first  of  January.  We 
collected  up  to  the  30th  of  April  on  our  October  payments  68|  per  cent  of  out- 
standing liabilities  on  mortgages  coming  due  that  date,  and*  so  forth,  which 
includes  principal,  interest,  as  well  as  taxes  to  keep  land  from  being  sold,  for 

^^^eed  grain   advances,   hail  insurance  premiums   and   insurance   premiums   on  i 
"buildings.  ' 

'^By  Mr.  Sales: 

Q.  Have  you  zones  for  these  payments? — ^A.  Yes,  practically  we  have  zones. 
When  I  put  a  loan  on  land,  I  see  what  date  it  should  come  due. 

Q.  Take  the  Southern  Manitoba  harvest,  that  comes  in  earlier? — A.  That 
comes  in  earlier.  As  we  go  farther  north  and  west,  it  is  a  little  later  in  the 
marketing.  On  the  November  1st  payments  we  had  'collected  up  to  the  30th  of 
April  53i  per  cent,  on  the  1st  of  December  payments  48  per  cent,  and  on  the 
1st  of  January  payments  44  per  cent. 

By  Mr.  Hammell: 
Q.  How  do  you  account  for  the  falling  off  in  the  percentage  collected  in 
those  different  months? — A.  Well,  the  -winter  was  pretty  severe.    There  was  a    — 
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lot  of  marketing  o^raS^  do,  and  i'g  yet.  Take  February  and  March  espec- 
ially, we  found  that  they  were  not  marketing  rery  much  grain.  We  have  been 
holding  a  lot  of  tickets.  A  man  would  send  in  wheat  tickets  against  his  pay- 
ments, and  we  are  holding  them  until  the  spring.  There  are  some  of  them  to 
. Jdo  sold  yet.  I  sold  a  thousand  bushels  just  before  I  came  away  for  a  man  in 
Souris,  who  sent  his  tickets  in  last  fall.       f^ 

By  Mr.  Gardiner:      _, 
-^         ^.  Those  are  not  shown  as  actually  sold? — ^A.  No^ 

,     -     By  Mr.  Caldwell: 
Q.  You  are  still  holding  some? — ^A.  Yes.    There  are  men  who  have  cattle 
to  sell.    We  are  expecting  a  good  many  payments  to  com^along  this  sprinff 
In  the  first  three  days  of  May  we  had  $2,500  come  in,  wlif|HIB[not  accour 
for  in  this  statement.  ^ —  /  1^  ■    — 

By  Mr.  Sales: 
_  Q.  What  have  your  arrears  been  in  previous  years;  does  this  include  the 
whole  thing? — A.  Everything,  ever  since  the  beginning.  We  had  outstanding 
principal  on  the  30th  of  April  amounting  to  $80,782.06. 

Q.  That  i$,  arrears  of  principal? — A.  Arrears  of  principal.  They  fell  due 
under  these  interest  dates,  the  1st  of  OctoJDer,  the  1st  of  November,  the  1st  of 
December  and  the  1st  of  January.  '  ji   a 

Q.  What  is  the  amount  of  interest?— A.  $274,484.28.  Iff     ' 

Q.  That  is,  arrears? — ^A.  That  is  arrears.  In  that  item  would  he  included 
taxes  and 'insurance  premiums  as  well.  That  would  run  possibly  into  '^'^^^^^ 
or  so. 

i-y  Mr.  Gardiner: 

Q.  That  sum  of  $274,000  includes  practically  everything  by  way  of  princi- 
pal  or  extra  charges? — A.  Any  extra  charges  against  land. 

Q.  That  is  the  total? — ^A.  That  is  the  total.  Last  fall  I  had  to  disburse 
$25,000  for  hail  insurance  premiums,  which  i§  charged  up  against  the  mortgages, 
and  which  is  included  here.  Since  the  1st  of  January  I  have  had  to  disburse 
110,000  for  fire  insurance  premiums.  We  carry  the  insurance  policies,  with 
the  losses  assigned  to  the  association  in  case  of  loss.  Of  course  we  see  that 
they  are  kept  in  force. 

Q.  What  rate  of  interest  do  you  charge  upon  these  payments  you  have  to 
make? — ^A.  The  same  as  is  carried  in  the  mortg^e.   -JL  ^ 

By  Mr.  Sales:  " 

Q.  Did  you  have  to  pay  the  taxes  of  many  of  your  people? — ^A.  Oh  yes. 
.  We  had  to  pay  quite  a  number  of  them  last  "fall.  '  . 

$       Q.  How  many? — A.  I  really  have  not  got  the  figures,  Mr.  Sales.    My 
,  accountant  was  sick  in  bed  when  I  got  the  telegram.    He  was  still  there  when 
I  left. 

Q.  How  many  borrowers  have  you  got  altogether? — A.  We  have  3,276. 
Q.  3,276?    You  have  no  idea  of  the  percentage  you  have  to  pay  taxes  for? 
— A.  No,  it  is  a  very  small  percentage, 

-^      By  Mr.  Gardiner:  '^**'  Aj       ^| 

Q.  What  is  your  opinion  as  to  the  reason  of  these  delinquencies  in  unpaid 
interest  and  principal? — A.  In  the  fall  of  1921,  the  rust  was  pretty  bad  with 
us,  which  accounted  for  a  good  deal  of  our  arrears  that  year.  I  collected  last 
year,  sixty  per  cent  for  the  year  1921.  We  carried  over  forty  per  cent  of  the 
arrears,  with  the  principal  and  interest  that  fall.  We  had  forty  per  cent  of 
the  year  before,  in  1922,  to  collect. 

[Mr.  LaohJan  McNeill.] 
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By  Mr.^Sales: 

Q.  You  would  find  that  poor  farmers  were  worse  affected  by  rust?— A.  , 
Yes.  I  only  had  $23,000  arrears  carried  over  at  the  end  of  1920.  When  I  got 
through  with  1920  there  were  only  $23,000  arrears  outstanding  at  that  date. 

Q.  The  point  I  had  in  mind  is,  that  it  is  not  always  the  poorest  farmer  who 
fails  to  make  his  payment?-^A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  He  has  no  control  of  the  circumstances?— A.^^ 

By  Hon.  Mr.  Tolmie: 

Q.  Up  to  how  much  do  you  loan?— A.  We  are  restricted  to  fifty  per  cent_ 
of  the  valuation.  J 

Q.  There  is  no  special  sum J^u|ta|  loan.    You  may  loan  a  man  $50,000? 
A.  ^Ino,  llOjOOO  is  the  limit.    l^^^Bretood  you. 

By  Mr.  Gardiner:  ^^^r 

Q.  Do  you  have  your  own  men  make  the  valuations  of  these  properties? — 
A.  Yes.    We  have  our  travelling  inspectors  who  go  out  from  the  Head  OjBfice^ 

always. 

By  Mr.  Sales: 

Q.  Have  you  found  any  difficulty  in  getting  money  at  all?— A.  No.  We 
have  no  trouble  in  getting  all  the  money  we  need.  The  Government,  up  to  the 
present  time,  have  always  footed  their  own  bonds,  and  we,  in  turn,  give  our 
bonds  in  lieu  of  those. 

Q.  Is  there  not  a  savings  bank  in  your  province? — ^A.  Yes,  but  we  have 
not  five  cents  of  that  money. 

Q.  Can  you  explain  the  difference  between  rural  credits  and  your  loans?;;^ 
A.  They  are  entirely  different.  |  '    ^ 

By  Mr.  Caldwell: 
(^   Under  separate  management? — ^A.  Yes. 

"  By  ]^  Sales: 

Q.  Just  short  term? — ^A.  Just  short  term,  ' 

Q.  One,  two  or  three  years? — A.  No.  ^ 

Q.  One,  two  or  three  years? — ^A.  No,  I  think  it  is  supposed  to  be  paid 
back  in  the  same  fall  in  which  it  is  borrowed,  except  where  it  is  used  in  the 
case  of  breaking.  If  it  is  used  in4.breaking  the  land,  they  would  not  get  the 
advance  until  the  next  fall,  I  i 

'  ■    By  Mr.  Caldwell:  '  ^ 

i^  about  loans  for  stock  raising.  Does  it  come  under  rural  credits 
in  tiiM^^toe^A.  We  are  allowed  to  loan  money  for  the  purchase  of  live 
stock^^HHBi      ■ 


~   By  Hon.  Mr.  Toh 

Q.  How  much? — ^A.  We  can  make  a  full  loan  for  live  stock,  as  long  as  the 
application  comes  under  the  Act. 


By  Mr.  Sales: 

Q..  As  long  as  you  have  the  land  for  security? — A.  Yes,  and  where  th« 
Board  is  satisfied  the  money  would  be  used  for  that  purpose. 

By  Mr.  Caldwell:  ' 

Q.  When  you  make  a  loan  do  you  keep    a  supervision  of  the  expend- 
iture   of    the    money? — ^A.      No.       We    satisfy    ourselves    on    it    when    the 

I  [Mr.   Lachlan   McNeiU.] 
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loan  is  grantee*,^  have  a  statement  from  the  man  that  he  is  going  to  use 


It  lOr  T-nat  purpose  nuu  we  uu  uuu  luiiuw   lo  luj-unoi..    _»"-    >"-'-^j'    v^--"—  — "• 

loan  and  hold  back  a  fe-^hundred  dollars  or  a  thousand  dollars  for  so  much 
breakage.  ^h 

j  J3y   the  Acting   Chairman: 

Q  You  go  entirely  by  the  advice  of  your  appraiser  that  you  send  out?— A. 
Yes  but  where  part  of  the  money  goes  to  pay  the  bank,  we  always  get  evidence 
frorn'the  bank  or  from  the  man  himself  that  that  money  is  borrowed  for  agri- 
cultural purposes.  If  it  had  been  borrowed  to  buy  a  house  m  Vancouver  or 
somewhere  else  we  would  turn  it  down.   _  ^    ,.     ^   ^u        i,   n. 

Q.  You  have  no    country   organization.        You   act   direct   through  the 

inspector. — A.  Yes. 

By  Mr.^ales: 
Q   Have  you  rejected  many  applications?— A.  Yes,  we  have  rejected  a  lot 
of  applications.     The  applications  total  $20,528,780  since  the  beginning. 
Q.  You  only  approved  of  $8,600,000?— A.  Yes.  * 

Q  What  is  your  experience  in  having  to  reject  these?— A.  In  a  great  many 
cases  the  man  asked  for  a  little  too  much  and  in  a  great  many  cases  we  found 
the  farms  were  rented,  and  they  did  not  qualify  under  the  Act.     - — ™- 

By  Mr.  EiObinson:  .  . 

Q.  Do  you  have  to  reject  as  many  now  as  formerly?— A.  No.  That  ^s 
at  the  jbeginning. 

By  Mr.  Sales: 

Q.  In  some 'cases  I  suppose  that  refers  tc  poor  farmers?— A.  Yes.  We 
would  have  to  size  the  situation  up,  and  in  a  great  many  cases  we  would  make 
an  offer  of  so  much  money  and  it  would  not  satisfy  the  borrower  and  he  would 
make  arrangements  elsewhere.  A  great  many  of  them  declined.  In  many 
cases  we  would  offer  to  make  a  loan  and  it  would  not  meet  all  the  needs,  and 
he  would  not  go  on  with  it. 

Q.  Can  he  JDorrow  from  the  ordinary  loan  companies  better  than  he  can 
from  you? — A.  In  some  cases  he  can.  ^<   li  i  ^ 

By  Hon.  Mr.  Tolmie: 

Q.  Is  it  the  best  class  of  farmer  that  is  able  to  get  the  money? — ^A.  No, 
our  loans  are  very  well  represented  all  over'*the  province. 
^  Q.  But  naturally  with  the  things  that  you  insist  on,  in  the  way  of  security 
—^'^  so  on,  it  would  result  in  a  very  good  class  of  farmers  securing  the  money? — 
_  ..  No,  not  necessarily.  We  have  loaned  a  great  deal  of  money  in  the  north 
country,  where  the  other  loan  companies  do  not  go  in  at  all. 

Q.  Also  in  the  case  of  the  man  whose  prospects  are  good? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Usually  you  take  into  consideration  the  quality  of  farming  this  man  is 
carrying  on? — ^A.  All  these  things  are  taken  into  cnsideratifin  in  considering  the 
application. 

Q.  Do  you  give  preference  to  mixed  farming,  in  preference  to  the  wheat 
grower? — A.  No,  not  particularly.   We  like  to  see  them  with  some  stock,  always. 

By  Mr.  Sales: 

Q.  Would  not  this  68|  percentage  of  it  covered  by  you,  be  largely  the  grain 
grower? — ^A.  Largely  the  grain  grower,  close  to  the  city,  in  the  Winnipeg  locality 
and  in  southern  Manitoba.  i'^ 

Q.  They  are  more  exclusively  grain  growers? — ^A.  As  far  as  I  can  think,  I 
have  only  two  loans  on  the  Portage  plains  altogether, 

[Mr.  Lachlaa  McNeill.]  ^^  
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By  Mr.  Caldwell: 

Q.  Could  a  farmer  use  a  portion  of  this  loan  to  pay  off  his  obligation  with 
the  bank? — ^A.  Provided  the  money  had  been  borrowed  from  the  bank  to  assist 
him  in  farming  operations.  If  he  had  borrowed  it  to  buy  a  house  or  anything 
of  that  kind,  we  would  refuse  it. 

Q.  Or  a  piano  or  an  automobile? — A.  Or  a  piano  or  an  automobile.    "W( 
have  tried  very  hard  to  live  up  to  the  requirements  of  the  Act  in  that  regard.  '^ 

^  By  Mr.  Hammell: 

^^  Q.  Did  you  have  any  applications  from  what  is  known  as  the  Portage  plains 
that  you  did  not  fill? — ^A.  No.  We  have  had  twenty  parcels  of  real  estate  come 
back  on  our  hands.    About  fifty  per  cent  of  these  would  come  back  by  way  of 

''transfer,  where  a  man  got  discouraged  and  quit,  and  he  felt  he  could  not  con- 
tinue any  further,  but  where  they  go  on  and  transfer  back,  we  have  to  take  sale 
proceedings  on  account  of  the  land  being  abandoned.  We  have  on  our  hands 
up  to  the  present  time  about  4,200  acres  that  have  come  into  our  hands.  Out  of 
that  we  sold  four  parcels.    We  have  3,100  acres  on  our  hands  to-day. 

By  Mr.  Sales: 

Q.  Did  you  lose  money  on  these? — A.  No,  we  got  out  with  a  little  money  in 
each  of  these  cases.  When  a  piece  of  land  comes  back  on  our  hands,  the  practice 
is  to  put  it  into  real  estate  at  the  principal  amount  outstanding  and  wipe  out 
all  interest  up  to  date.  We  have  not  done  that  up  to  the  present  time,  but  we 
expect  we  will  have  to  do  that  in  a  few  cases.  In  those  four  parcels  that  we  sold 
we  have  been  able  to  sell  them  and  get  a  little  profit  out  of  them  and  still 
charge  up^  accrued  interest  up  to  that  date. 

Q.  When  did  these  parcels  come  back  into  your  hands? — ^A.  Largely  last 
year.  Last  spring.  I  had  two  parcels  in  1920.  The  men  abandoned  their 
farms.  One  of  these  I  sold  §ince  that  time.  We  have  the  other  still.  It  is  up 
in  the  north  country.  It  was  a  m&ed  farming  proposition,  and  not  in  a  very 
good  district?  ^|l. 

By  Hon.  Mr.  Tolmie: 
Q.  These  men  to  whom  you  have  refused  loans  must  be  quite  numerous  m 
comparison  with  those  to  whom  loans  were  granted.  Was  there  not  a  future 
prospect  of  making  the  farms  pay?  They  might  develop  in  a  year  or  two  into 
a  better  position,  where  they  could  get  the  grant? — A.  In  a  great  many  cases 
there  were  already  large  loans  on  the  farms,  and  we  felt  where  they  were  such  a 
demand  on  us,  that  those  loan  companies  ought  to  carry  their  own  borrowers, 
unless  it  was  in  the  case  of  foreclosure  or  something  of  that  kind.  '  Then  we 
would  try  and  take  care  of  them  there.  The  Board  did  not  want  to  corral  all 
the  business  of  the  province.  The  thing  was  to  have  this  thing  in  the  field,  in 
order  to  regulate  rates.  The  indirect  benefit  of  that  Board  coming  into  the  field 
with  cheaper  money  was  just  as  great  as  the  direct  money  benefit". 

~f  By  Mr.  Sales:  *"* 

Q.  Had  it  that  result?— A.  Yes?^ 

Q.  Is  it  not  a  dangerous  policy  to  make  a  loan  to  a  man  who  is  in  danger  of 
_^being  foreclosed  by  a  loan  company? — ^A.  We  did  that  in  very  rare  cases.  It  was 
only  after  due  consideration  and  they  turned  out  alright  in  most  cases. 

Q.  Sometimes  sales  proceedings  are  started  where  a  man  has  lots  of  security. 
Why  should  that  be? — ^A.  I  do  not  know.  It  is  a  hard  thing  to  say. 
■  Q.  In  the  case  of  a  piece  of  property  worth  $10,000,  where  the  mortgage  is 
only  $1,000,  foreclosure  proceedings  are  started  because  the  man  is  in  arrears. 
That  does  not  look  reasonable.  That  happens  many  times. — ^A.  Yes,  it  happens 
sometimes.    We  have  had  to  start  sale  proceedings  in  some  cases;  where  we 
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cannot  get  the  man  to  answer  letters  or  take  any  action  at  all,  sometimes  we 
start  sale  proceedings  to  bring  him  to  time.  But  I  guess  that  applies  in  other 
parts  and  with  other  companies  too.  I  was  for  eleven  years  in  other  loan  com- 
panies before  taking  over  this  work.  The  thing  a  loan  company  does  not  want  to 
do  is  to  take  over  a  man's  land,  instead  of  getting  payment;  but  you  cannot  let 
a  loan  drag  on  indefinitely. 

By  Mr.  Sales:  ~ 

Q.  Have  you  found  that  loaning  money  at  six  or  seven  per  cent  has  had 
an  effect  on  the  interest  charged  by  the  ordinary  loan  companies? — A.  I  think  so. 

Q.  What  is  it  now? — ^A.  It  is  eight  per  cent.  I  feel  sure  that  a  great  many 
renewals  that  were  arranged  since  we  started  would  have  been  at  one  per  cent 
higher  rate  had  we  not  been  in  the  field.  " 

Q.  That  is  they  would  have  been  at  nine? — A.  Yes,  there  would  have  been 
a  lot  of  them  at  nine,  I  think.  The  indirect  benefit  in  that  way  has  been  °'' 
great  as  the  direct  benefit,  I  think.  , 

I  By  the  Acting  Chairman: 

Q.  Have_you  completed  your  statement  then,  Mr.  McNeill? — ^A.  Yes. 

Q.  You  file  your  report  and  balance  sheet  of  August  31st,  1922,  submitted  by 
the  Secretary  of  the  Association,  to  the  Hon.  the  Provincial  Treasurerl" 

,   Is  it  the  wish  of  the  Committee  that  this  should  go  in  as  an  Exhibit?    Then 
it  will  be  filed  as  Exhibit  128.  (Printed  as  appendix) . 

Mr.  McKay:    Is  that  the  Annual  Report,  Mr.  Chairman?         -' 

The  Acting  Chairman:  Yes.  The  Act  will  be  file_d  as  Exhibit  127,  but 
not  to  be  printed.     (Exhibit  No.  127.    Not  printed) .     'iritf 

Then  Mr.  McNeill  files  with  the  Committee  the  statement  he  has  just 
explained  to  us  by  his  evidence,  which  will  Jse  Exhibit  No.  129  and  will  J)e 
printed.    Any  further  questions?    Exhibit  No"  129  printed  as  appendix."      | 

^^It/  Mr.  McKay: 

Q..  How  many  years  has  your  Board  been  in  existence? — ^A.  Erom  1917. 

Q.  And  how  many  Annual  Reports  have  you  had?— A.  We  have  had  five 
Annual  Reports^  We  were  in  operation  a  year  and  a  half  before  the  first  Annual 
Report.    The  last  is  dated  August  21st,  1922. 

The  Acting  Chairman:    Mr.  McKay,  do  you  wish  for  these  reports? 

Mr.  McKay:    Yes,  I  would  like  to  have  them  in. 

By  the  Acting  Chairman:  \       | 

Q.  Could  you  let  us  have  those  reports?— A.  Yesj  I  will  mail  them  to  the 
Secretary  of  the  Committee.  jd  ^^m. 

Q.  We  will  ask  you  to  do  that.  M     ^    fe*  ll 


By  Air.  Munro:  i 

Q.  I  would  infer  from  your  evidence,  Mr.  McNeill  that  there  is  plenty  of 
money  available  for  loaning  purposes  in  your  country?— A.  Yes,  It  has  ieen 
no  trouble  for  us  to  borrow  sufiicient  money  to  carry  on  with.  fc 

Q.  On  the  basis  that  you  would  recommend  anyone  receiving  a  loan?— A. 
Yes.  P 

Mr.  Sales:    But  he  has  rejected  three-fifths  of  the  applications. 

Mr.  MiTNRo:  Yes,  but  I  think  he  has  given  fairly  good  reasons  why  he 
rejected  them.  I  j 

[Mr.  Lachlan  McNeill.] 
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The  WiTNmfr  We  tried  to  H^^^P  this  Act  on  a  strictly  business  basis, 
on  the  question  of  security  absolutely.  Not  because  there  was  a  Government 
concerned  or  anything  like  that,  where  we  would  try  to  make  larger  loans.     M 

^  By  Mr.  Sales: 

Q.  There  is  only  one  point  in  connection  with  this  which  we  might  clear 

up.    Are  there  a  large  number  of  farmers  in  Manitoba  who  cannot  borrow  at 

M?— A.  No,  I  don't  think  so.  ^ 

■    Q.  You 'think  they  can  always  get  accommodation? — A.  A  great  many  i 
had  already  had  accommodation  and  they  came  to  us  in  a  great  many  cases  to 
get  their  mortgages  paid  off  and  to  secure  a  lower  rate  of  interest  from  us. 

By  Mr.  Hammell:     ^  ^^  ^ 

Q.  Thinking  they  were  going  to  get  easy  money? — A.  Yes,  that  is  right.      ^^ 

By  Mr.  Gardiner: 
Q.  Would  not  that  be  a  good  business  proposition  for  any  farmer  to  en- 
deavour to  get  a  lower  rate  of  interest,  rather  than  keep  on  paying  the  nine  per 
cent? — ^A.  Yes,  but  we  felt  that  we  could  not  take  care  of  all  the  business.  j 

I  Mr.  Sat.tiis:    I  would  hardly  agree  that  it  was  "easy  money"  even  at  seven 

per  cent.         <- '        I 

'  Mr.  Hammell:     Mr.  McNeill  made  the  statement  that  the  bulk  of  these 

applications  were  when  this  law  first  came  into  force.  The  same  thing  happened 
in  Ontario;  tWe  ms  a  stampede  of  people  flocking  to  the  Board  looking  for 
money  when  MT^fcd  considered  that  many  of  them  were  not  good  business 
at  all.         _  JP    •.^  i 

""^  Mr.  MTLj-TBr  Do  you  blame  them  for  trying  to  get  a  lower  rate  of  interest 

if  it  was  possible  to  get  it? 

Mr.  HAMiiELL:  No,  I  would  not  blame  them  for  that;  but  people  who 
were  no  good  could  hardly  come  for  money  and  expect  to  get  it,  which  was  the 
case  with  iots  of  them  in  Ontario.    No  business   concern,   or  you  yourself, 
v/ould  ejitertain  making  a  loan  to  some  of  them. 
'       Hon.  Mr.  Tolmie:    The  security  was  not  good. 

Mr.  Hammell:    No. 

[  Mr.  Milne:  That  is  not  the  point  Mr.  McNeill  made.  As  I  understood 
Mm  these.  •»vere  reliable  men  who  had  loans  at  nine  or  ten  per  cent  and  wanted 
to  gel  a  reduction. 

The  WvL^^ESS:  Thej''  did  not  have  it  at  nine  or  ten  per  cent;  a  lot  of  them  1 
had  "it  at  eight  per  cent.    Under  the  existing  conditions  at  that  time  we  thought 

Se  could  not  go  into  the  market  and  borrow  a  lot  of  money,  because  'it  was 
ird  to  get  it,  and  we  thought  where  they  were  secured  with  a  reasonable 
rate  of  interest  rfrom  the  ordinary  loan  company,  that  we  ought  to  keep  all 
the  money  we  had  to  take  care  of  the  fellow  who  needed  it  worse  and  could 
not  get  it.  We  went  to  a  lot  of  the  outlying  points  where  the  other  loan 
companies  %vere  not  doin^much  and  assisted  the  men  there.  ^ 

"'  By  Mr.  McKay:    '  <In^ 

Q.  Undei  the  normal  conditions  many  of  these  men  could  have  been  de|^t 
with? — A.  Yes,  it  was  a  question  of  whether  they  were  already  provided  fort 
Q.  I  suppose  many  of  these  men  who  applied  wanted  to  consolidate  tlijP 
mortgages  and  secure  a  lower  rate?— A.  Yes,  in  a  great  many  cases,  and  in    ' 

fact  many  applications  came  in  that  were  made  in  ignorance  "of  the  wording 

of  the  Act,  ihey  did  not  qualify  under  the  Act;  a  great  manv  people  who  were 
^    rente^,  for  ingt^gnce^^nd  we  had  to  reject  them  on  that  ground.  I 
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By  Mr.  Sales: 
Q.  Do  you  think  agricultiire  can  stand  eight  per  cent  in  thi 
A.  Well,  it  is  a  pretty  stiff  price,  Mr.  Sales.  ^ 

i"         By  the  Acting  Chairman: 

Q.  Am  I  to  infer  from  your  general  statement  that  the  benefit  of  the 
Loan  Board  m  Manitoba  was  to  give  a  low  rate  of  interest? — A.  It  was  just 
a  regulating  effect,  really,  was  what  we  had  in  mind. 

Q.  And  the  extension  of  credit  or  borrowing  power  to  sections  of  the 
Province  not  covered  .by  the  loan  companies. — A.  Yes,  not  covered  by  the 
ordinary  loan  companies.  -■— *■       ' 

By  Mr.  Gardiner:  ! 

Q.  For  what  reason  was  it  that  these  loan  companies  did  not  go  into  the 

different  sections  that  you  speak  of? — ^A.  Well,  they  had  loans  already  made 

outside  of  those  localities  and  it  was  an  expensive  proposition  going  into  these 

outlying  points  where  small  loans  were  asked  for  of  say  $300,  which"  were  just 

-  expensive  to  look  after  as  a  $4,000  loan. 

By  the  Acting  Chairman:       m^       L 

Q.  You  told  us  earlier  in  your  evidence,  Mr.  McNeill,  that  the  Govern- 
ment floated  bonds  and  sold  them  to  get  the  money? — A.  Yes.  ' 

Q.  Were  these  bonds  sold  readily  to  the  investor  in  Manitoba? — A.^They 
were  sold  outside  the  Province,  I  think,  pretty  much;  sold  in  the  open  market. 

Q.  In  New  York? — A.  Yes,  a  lot  of  them  were  sold  in  New  York. 

Q.  At  six  per  cent? — A.  Five  per  cent.      -  * 

Q.  Most  of  the  money  was  borrowed  at  that  rate,  was  it? — A.,  Ye^I  Jaaag 
a  statement  showing  the  proportion.  m     ■      I     Wt^JKb 

Q.  You  in  turn  then  at  the  time  gave  your  bonds  for  the  proportion  to 
the  Government? — A.  In  lieu  of  theirs,  yes,  as  they  advanced  the  money,  and 
we  paid  the  same  rate  of  interest  as  it  cost  the  Government  and  paid  all 
expenses  of  the  issue.    That  was  charged  up  to  our  Board. 

By  Mr.  McKay: 

Q.  What  percentage  would  your  expenses  amount  to,  one  per  cent?-<A- 
In  the  operation? 

Q.  Yes. — A.  That  is  all  we  had.  We  had  only  one  percent  to  operate  on. 
That  was  supposed  to  operate. 

Q.  That  ^as  not  only  the  expense  of  operation  but  in  reference  to  the 
sale  of  the  Government  bonds? — A.  Yes,  it  paid  all  expenses,  salaries  and  so  on. 

By  Mr.  Robinso^0^ 
And  left  a  surplus? — A.  Yes. 

By  Mr.  Sales: 
Q.  Are  your  arrears  as  much  thi^  ^^r  ^pG  pi^^fog  years? — A^,  It 
largest.     Our  business  has  grown.    Last  year  we"  carried  over  forty  per  can 
This~year  we  have  collected  only  up  to  fifty  and  a  half  but  I  expect  to  get  tip" 

I  "Sixty  before  the  summer  is  over.  I  think  we  will  break  about  the  same  as 
t  year.  *■ 
Q.  That  is  the  proposition  has  been  a  little  more  difiicult  this  year  than 
in  previous  years? — A.  Yes,  a  little  more  difficult.  Out  of  that  $136,000  of 
profits  we  paid  $10,000  back  to  the  Government  for  the  organization'  grant 
that  they  gave  us  at  the  beginning.    We  refunded  that  to  them  last  fall.     

.  Lachl^i  McNeill.]  4i«ifc«    i^Hta,  i 
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Q.  Paying  expenses? — A.  Yes.  

Q.  What  is  your  opinion  of  the  working  of  the  Act? — A.  I  have  no  hesita- 
tion in  saying  that  the  Act  has  been  of  great  benefit  to  the  Province. 
Q.  You  thinlc  it  is  perfectly  solvent?— A.  Absolutely,  yesj^ 

By  Mr.  Caldwell:  ^ 

Q.  You  do  not  think  your  bondholders  are  in  dangSr  of  losing  anything? — 
A.  No,  I  don't  anticipate  any  loss.  We  have  had  a  few  little  lo||M|but  any 
loan  company  is  bound  to  have  that.  '^H 

By  Mr.  Sales: 
VQ.  One  point  the  Chairman  is  rather  anxious  to  find  out  and  that  is  the 
attitude  of  the  farmer  towards  any  scheme  of  loans  under  the  Government. 
That  is  their  willingness  to  repay  the  Government  as  compared  with  their 
willingness  to  pay  the  ordinary  loan  company.  What  is  your  experience  on  that 
line? — A.  I  must  admit  that  there  are  some  of  them  want  to  take  advantage  of 
that  a  little.  We  have  had  that  trouble  to  work  against.  It  is  gradually  disap- 
pi^ng  though,  because  they  know,  as  far  as  our  Board  is  concerned,  that  we 
woiTt  tolerate  it,  that  is  all. 

Q.  Is  your  Board  appointed  for  any  stated  length  of  time? — ^A.  No,  there 
is  no  definite  period  of  time.  They  are  to  remain  in  ofiice  until  such  time  as 
they  are  dismissed.  They  can  be  dismissed  at  any  time  by  the  people  who 
appointed  them,  but  no  definite  stated  term  of  appointment. 

Q.  Is  the  Board  paid  by  t^HKernment  or  out  of  the  business? — A.  No, 
WQ  pay  all  the  expense  of  the  BH^Jall  the  salaries.  My  own  salary  is  paid 
out  of  the  running  expenses.  I  ■^ 

Q.  You  are  the  only  man  on  full  time? — A.  Yes,  the  Board  gets  ten  dollars 
a  meeting_  and  expenses. 

Q.  Whether  it  is  one  or  tyo  days? — ^A.  Yes,  well,  of  course  when  we  call 
a  meeting  it  is  usually  not  more  than  three  hours,  three  or  four  hours.     X  A 

By  the  Acting  Chairman: 
Q.  How  often  do  you  meet? — A.  Under  the  Act  we  have  got  to  meet  at  least 
once  a  month,  but  last  year  we  had  32  meetings^  so  that  their  fees  were  $320. 

By  Mr.  McKay:  '     ■ 

J.  Q.  Is  your  Province  financially  strong  enough  to  carry  on  the  present 
rfgffiultural  credits? — A.  Yes,  we  think  so.    I  would  say  so.  ^ 

By  Mr.  Eiobinson: 
0.  Did  you  ever  have  any  outside  influence  try  to  effect  a  loan  or  any- 
thing of  that  kind? — A.  We  did  for  the  first  year  or  so,  but  I  have  not  had  any 
trouble  since  at  all;  it  is  the  gtand  we  took  in  the  first  place. 

By  Mr.  Gardiner :  ^"^ '^^  j    "^ 

Q.  In  the  event  of  your  Board  trying  to  "sa^fy  the  needs  of  legitimate 
borrowers,  would  the  province  be  in  a  position  to  supply  you  with  the  money? 
—A.  I  think  there  would  be  no  doubt  about  being  able  to  borrow,  yes;  how- 
ever, that  is  a  pretty  big 'proposition.  There  are  some  sixty  millions  out  on 
first  mortgage  in  the  province  at  the  present  time. 

•^  Q..  The  point  I  want  to  get  at  is  simply  this ;  realizing  that  farmers  must 
have  cheaper  money  if  they  are  going  to  continue  farming  in  the  west,  no  doubt 
eventually  most  of  the  farmers  who  at  the  present  time  have  loans  with  the 
other  companies  at  high  rates  of  inte:pest  will  desire  to  take  advantage  of  your 
scheme — . — A.  Yes.  ~ 
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Q.  In  that  case  I  presume  the  C\overnment  will  be  in  a  position  to  handle 
the  financial  needs  and  supply  you  with  the  money  to  give  the  farmers  the 
loans  at  the  present  rates  of  interest  you  are  charging? — A.  Yes,  no  doubt. 

Q^Take  care  of  all  of  them?— Aj.!  think  we  should  take  care  of  all  of 
them,  if  necessary,  yes.  f  \ 


i 


By  Mr.  Robinson: 
Q.  You  do  not  get  any  federal  assistance? — A.  N( 
.Do  not  need  any? — ^A,  No. 


By  Mr.  McKay: 
Q.  Do  you  find  the  ordinary  loan  companies  are  com'Rag  down  to  your 
rate  of  interest  on  the  renewal  of  your  loans? — ^A.  Not  quite;  I  do  hear  they 
are  lending  some  at  7  per  cent  now.  There  is  lots  of  money  available  for  loan- 
ing in  Manitoba  to-day  even  amongthe  other  companies,  I  think. 

By  Mr.  Sales:  ^ 

Q.  How  do  you  account  for  it  that  Saskatchewan  money  is  being  lent  at 
9  per  cent? — A.  It  has  always  been  that  the  rates  of  interest  are  higher  in 
Saskatchewan  than  Manitoba,     d  , 

|A  By  Mr.  Gardiner: 

Q.  What  is  the  reason  for  that? — ^A.  Manitoba  is.  an  old  settled  country, 

and  things  are  a  little  more  stable,  and  nearer  the  market. 

■  I       1 
By  Mr.  Sales: 

Q.  Ontario  is  older  than  Manitoba  and^WTn  Ontario  are  less  than  in 
Manitoba,  and  Manitoba  is  older  than  Saskatchewan,  and  therefore  the  rates 
are  a  little  lower? — A.  Yes. 
1      The  Acting  Chairman:  The  freight  rates  are  higher  the  further  west  you 

^r  Mr.  Sales:  Do  you  think  freight  rates  and  interest  go  hand  in  hand? 

The  Acting  Chairman:  No,  but  the  more  expense  you  have  against  your 
product  the  more  risk  there  is  loaning  money. 

Mr.  Caldwell:  The  more  handicaps  the  man  has  the  more  he  should 
have? 

1         Mr.  Sales:  The  further  west  they  go  the  higher  the  freight  rate  is  and  the 
higher  the  interest  rate  is  going  to  be. 

Mr.  Hammell:  That  applies  to  any  new  country;  the  newer  the  country 
the  greater  the  obstacles,  and  always  will  be. 


By  Mr.  Gardiner: 


ha^ 


I  Q.  One  question,  in  view  of  the  statement  you  hav?  made,,  that  the  farther 
west  you  go  the  higher  the  rate  of  interest,  does  that  mean  that  probably  the 
farther  west  you  go  you  have  more  new  settlers,  and  that  those  should  be 
enured  to  the  pioneer  hardships  while  settling  up  the  country  by  paying  higher 
interest  rates? — A.  I  suppose  the  risk  in  investing  money  in  farther  out- 
lying points  west  is  greater  than  in  an  old  established  province  like  Manitoba 
where  it  is,  pretty  well  settled,  and  where  if  a  piece  of  property  did  come  back 
on  your  hands  you  have  a  better  chance  of  disposing  of  it.  ' 

Q.  Don't  you  think  that  is  more  a  theory  than  an  actual  fact?  If  you 
were  going  farther  west  the  valuation  of  the  property  would  naturally  be  less 
than  it  would  be  in  Manitoba;  consequently  the  amount  of  money  you  lend  on 
a  piece  of  property  farther  west  would  be  much  le^  in  proportion  than  you 
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would  lend  in  Manitoba;  consequently  under  those  circumstances  the  risk 
would  be  practically  no  greater.  Yet  you  presume  they  should  be  charged  a 
higher  rate  of  iterest?— A.  It  is  being  done;   I  did  not  say  I  presumed  if 

r.ould  be.  ' 

-^Ih.  Sales:  It  was  the  statement  the  chairman  made. 

The  Acting  Chairman:  I  said  we  had  evidence  before  us  that  it  war 
)eing  donm^*  j- 

■  Mr.  MuNRo:  Is  it  not  a  matter  of  business  that  the  poorer  the  risk  the 
higher  the  rate  paid?  I  assume  if  it  is  a  newer  country  and  the  loans  are 
placed  more  widely  apart  there  will  be  more  cost  in  connection  with  those 
loans  from  start  to  finish;  that  is  our  experience  further  west. 

j^4r.  Sales:  How  long  have  we  to  go  before  we  are  considered  old  enough 
to  have  a  reduction  in  interest? 

Mr.  MuNRo:  That  is  a  matter  of  business.  As  a  country  gets  filled  up 
and  conditions  get  stabilized  you  always  get  a  better  rate  of  interest.  -^ 

Mr.  Gardiner:  I  think  the  idea  behind  it  is  when  you  get  a  pioneer 
country  bleed  them  for  all  they  are  worthjj.  .  ^    " 

Mr.  Sales:  The  necessities  of  the  borro\ 

Mr.  Gardiner:  Are  greater,  consequently^^u  Wn  bl^d  them,  and  do  so. 

The  Acting  Chairman:  I  think  you  are  overst^ing  that.     You  get  a 
greater  percentage  of  misfits  in  a  new  country,  and  as  time  goes  on  they  are 
"weeded  out  and  the  risks  grow  less. 

■  Mr.  McKay:  If  the  most  remote  parts  of  the  province  had  units  there  they 
could  get  money  just  as  easily  as  in  the  centre;  if  the  farmers  formed  units  in 
their  townships  they  could  borrow  the  money  just  the  same  as  they  could  in 
the  densely  populated  centres  of  the  amcultural  population. 

Mr.  Sales:  What  kind  of  units?  ™'t^J| 

Mr.  McKay:  Take  the  Province  of  Ontano,  they  have  units  in  the  town- 
i^hip ;  a  township  unit  is  composed  of  seven  members,  and  these  units  act  as  the 

medium  to  get  the  money  from  the  Government.  ._ 

,  Sales:  By  pledging  each  other's  credit?  ' 

Mr.  McKay:  No. 
.     '  The  Acting  Chairman  :  They  pass  upon  the  applicant. 

Mr.  McKay:  Yes.  No  matter  how  scattered  the  township  may  be  if  there 
is  enough  to  form  a  unit,  and  if  there  is  not  enough  the  law  provides  for  amal- 
'^amation  to  form  a  unit. ' 

— ^  Mr.  Sales:  You  are  talking  of  the  rural  credit  scheme  as  against  these 
farm  loans —  _  >  ^ 

Mr.  McKay:  BJ|^pong  term  loans.    The  other  day  we  had  only  fifteen 
l^hort  term  loans,  so  ^TSl  it  is  all  long  term  loans  in  the  Province  of  Ontario. 
Even  though  two  townships  had  to  unite,  they  could  act  as  a  unit  and  get 
money  just  as  cheap  as  any  other  part  of  the  province. 

j^TNESs:  Where  would  they  borrow  that  money  for  long  term  purposes? 

Mr.  McKay:  The  same  as  your  Manitoba  system;  they  get  the  same  access 
toUhe  reservoir  of  money  as  any  other  farmers  in  the  Province  of  Manitoba,  no 
matter  how  remote  they  would  be.  You  take  in  Northern  Ontario,  in  the  fire 
'area,  I  might  say  that  probably'  the  bulk  of  the  loans  are  up  in  that  new  dis- 
trict. In  the  Ontario  system  there  is  no  limitation  as  far  as  that  is  concerned^ 
a  man  in  thejremotest  part  of  Ontario  could  get  a  loan  from  the  Government 
under  the  svatem.,.  ■  ■  ^^  m     ^^  — 

I     I  ^H  H    i^lHKMr.   Lachlan   McN^ 
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By  Mr.  Hammell:      ^  ^     I        *"  -=- 

Q.  There  is  no  difference  in  different  parts  of  the  province  out  weat' 
No,  it  applies  all  the  same.  —J 

Exhibit  No.  130 

Cash  received  on  account 

(Printed  as  appendix). 

Exhibit  No.  131    ■' 
Financial  statement, 
I  (Printed  as  appendix). 

By  Mr.  Milne: 

Q.  Can  you  give  us  any  information  on  tne  snort  term  loans r — a.  i  nave 
not  made  a  study  of  short  term  credit;  I  have  devoted  all  my  life  to  these  farm 
loans.    I  know  in  a  general  way  the  working  of  the  system. 

The  Acting  Chairman:  We  thank  you  for  attending  on  the  committee. 
We  will  now  call  Mr.  Fraser  of  the  Farm  Loan  Board  of  Sajlcatchewan. 

Witn^i  retired. 


Colin  Fraser,  sworn  and  examined. 

"  .  |J 

By  the  Acting  Chairman: 

Q.  What  is  your  address? — ^A.  Re^^ 

Q.  Your  occupation? — A  I  am  Commissioner  of  the  Saskatchewan  Farm 
Loan  Board.  Ikrii^l 

Q.  I  have  before  me  the  summons  that  was  sent  you,  similar  to  that  I  r^^^^B 
to  Mr.  McNeill;  you  were  asked  to  bring  with  you  and  produce  all  information    ^ 
concerning  the  organization  and  operation  of  the  Farm  Loan  System,  and  all      ^, 
figures  necessary  for  a  full  investigation  into  the  working  of  your  system  includ- 
ing particulars  of  amounts  invested,  amounts  advanced,  amounts  of  principal  and 
interest  in  arrears.     Have  you  a  statement  that  you  wish  to  put  before  the 

Committee? — ^A.  I  have  not  prepared  any  statement  at  all.    I  brought  certain     

documents  with  me;  I  brought  copies  of  all  the  reports  that  have  been  issued  by 
the  Board.  ' 

Q.  Annual  Reports? — A.  Yes.     Th£re  are  six  of  these;  we  havf  ^ -^ 

operation  since  1917..  '  ■-  -  -i 

Q.  Describe  briefly  the  history  of  your  organization jita.dj|t  the  close  of 
your  evidence  you  may  place  those  on  file  with  the  Commii^f^you  wish? — ^A. 
Yes,  I  brought  them  down  for  that  purpose. 

Q.  We  will  file  them  as  you  go  along? — ^A.  The  Act  under  which  we  operate 
was  passed  in  March  1917,  and  the  purpose  of  the  Legislature  was  to  secure 
lowering  of  the  rate  of  interest.  They  felt  that  the  interest  rate  charged  on  farm 
mortgages  in  Saskatchewan  was  higher  than  the  circumstances  warranted,  and 
higher  than  the  farmers  'could  well  afford. 

Exhibit  No.  132  ■ 
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(Not  printed).  1 

_         lat  was  that  general  rate? — A.  It  was  at  that  time  ranging  from  8 
per  cent  to  9  per  cent,  generally  it  was  8  per  cent  in  1917.  _*-       ''fc-    »         . 

Q.  On  what  terms? — ^A.  Five  year  terms.  jiT' 

[Mr.  LaoWan  McNeiU.]  I 
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Q.  Eive  yearAad  over? — A.  Yes.  And  the  Board  fixed  thmr  r^e  for  mort- 
gages at  6^  per  ^nt,  started  loaning  at  6i  per  cent.  That  they  felt  was  the 
lowest  they  could  lend  at  at  the  price  that  had  to  be  paid  at  that  time  for  money. 
The  Provincial  Treasurer  borrowed  the  money  for  the  Board,  and  he  has  been 
endeavouring  to  borrow  at  5  per  cent,  but  he  has  not  been  very  successful,  that  is 
we  have  JDeen  now  for  two  and  a  half  years  practically  out  of  funds  unable  to 
secure  money  Fith  which  to  continue  operations  very  practically  very  actively. 

Q.  At  the  five  per  cent  rate? — A.  Yes;  and  we  were  confined  to  the  province 
itself  for  securing  funds,  "w'te  were  not  permitted  to  borrow  money  in  the  fall  ^ 
1917,  the  first  fall  that  the' Provincial  Treasurer  intended  starting  a  general 
campaign;  he  was  stopped  right  after  he  started.  ^  ^, 

By  Mr.  Hammell: 

Q.  By  the  Minister  of  Finance? — ^A.  Yes,  to  permit  the  war  funds  to  be  se- 
cured instead,  and  we  were  running  along  pretty  slowely  quite  awhile  for  that 
reason,  and  it  has  not  been  possible  I  presume  for  the  Provincial  Treasurer  to  go 
outside  into  the  open  market  to  get  money  at  a  low  enough  rate  to  lend.  He  was 
paying  5  per  cent  for  the  money  he  borrowed  on  what  are  called  farm  loan  cle- 
bentures  or  "Greater  Production  Bonds"  they  were  called  while  the  war  was  on. 

By  the  Acting  Chairman: 

Q.  Those  were  issued  by  the  provincial  government? — A.  Yes;  he  pay^ 
per  cent  on  those  and  he  charges  us  five  and  one  third  per  cent  for  the  money; 
one  third  is  presumed  to  be  sufficient  to  cover  the  expense  of  raising  the  money 
for  us  and  looking  after  the  matter,  and  we  lend  the  money  at  6^  per  cent. 

Have  you  been  able  to  operate  at  the  one  per  cent  all  over? — A.  We  have 
one  and  one-sixth  per  cent — yes,  we  have  not  onlv  been  able  to  carry  on  all  our 
expense,  but  we  have  a  surplus  of  between  $140,000  and  $150,000  in  that  period 
while  we  have  been  operatiiig.  ,-  ^^ 

M 

-    By  Mr.  Hammell: 

Q.  Have  you  ever  considered  the  advisability  of  reducing  that  spread  of 
one  and  one-sixth  per  cent? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  And  allowing  the  Provincial  Treasurer  to  increase  the  interest  that  he 
would  pay? — ^A.  No,  we  have  not;  our  surplus  is  a  pretty  small  surplus  con- 
sidering we  have  over  nine  miUions  out,  you  see,  and  we  are  providing  for  the 
; possibility  of  losses;  we  have  not  realized  any  losses  so  far,, but  there  are  possi- 
_)ilities  of  loss.  We  have  property  on  hand,  and  we  have  "those  that  will  come 
on  hand,  and  there  are  districts  in  the  province  that  have  not  been  very  successful 
of  late  years,  and  there  are  possibilities  of  loss,  in  fact  I  might  say  probability^ 
forlo^B    i.^  —  ™ 

By  the  Acting  Chairman: 
Q.  Mr.  Fraser,  you  have  told  us  how  you  get  your  money;  what  security 
do  you  give  to  the  provincial  treasurer?— A.  We  hypothecate  all  our  mortgages 
with  the  provincial  treasurer.    All  our  mortgages  are  turned  over  to  hinir*- 

By  Mr.  Hammell: 
Q.  Endorsed  by  the  Board?— A.  Th— "'-+  i,™.^i,-.,j..  xi-... .      -rrr..  - 
the  money  to  the  farmer  and  then  hypo 


iugt  hypothecate  them. 
S  the  mortgage. 


By  the  Acting  Chcirman:         ' 
Q.  Describe    your    system    of    loaning    to    the    farmer — A.  The  _^ 
applies  to  us,  makes  an  application— of  course  our  Act  restricts  our  loans  to 
certain  purposes;  as  amended,  the  Act  now  says: 

i»  m     i^B  IMr.   Colin  Fraser.] 
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■'Section  13:  i       ,  , 

Every  loan  shall  be  expended  on  |r  uled  for  the  purpose  of  reimbur 

I  borrower  for  moneys  already  expended  on:  '       - 

fa)  Purposes  which  in  the  opinion  of  the  board  constitute  perman- 
'""^    ,«nt  improvements  to  the  property  mortgaged  as  security;  or 
,„,   Purposes  which  in  the  opinion  of  the  board  will  assist  in  th^ 
production  development  of  such  property;  or 
I       (c)  The  payment  of  liabilities,  which  in  the  opinion  of  the  board 
have  been  incurred  for  any  of  the  aforesaid  purposes;   or 
i  (d)  In  special  cases  with  the  approval  of  the  board,  and  upon  such 

condit'ons  as  it  deems  advisable,  the  acquSjj^^of  land  for 
agricultural  purposes^         ^ 


You  see,  we  are  restricted  in  the  purposes  for  which  our  money  may  be 
advanced.  The  farmer  makes  application  to  the  Board  for  a  loan,  he  comes 
direct  to  the  Board,  we  have  no  agents,  and  pay  no  commissions,  and  we  have 
an  application  form  which  calls  for  particular  information  as  to  the  puipose  for 
which  he  requires  the  loan. 

Q.  Do  you  advertise? — A.  No,  we  do  not  advertise  at  all;  we  are  too  well 
known  for  the  amount  of  funds  we  have  available. 

I 

I       By  Mr.  McKay:                                      '    ^ 
''  Q.  Your  borrower  appears  in  person? — ^A,  He^st  writes  in  to  us  and  we 
iud  out  an  application  blank.  I  |  | 

By  the  Acting  Chairman:  ^ 

^     Q.  How  many  have  you  on  your  Board? — A.  Three. 
__^_     Q.  How  are  they  appointed? — A.  All  appointed  by  the  Government. 

By  Mr.  McKay:  I 

j^.  Earmers? — ^A.  No,  there  is  not  a  farmer,    practically    not    a    farmer. 

In  one  sense,  they  are  all  farmers,  they  all  have  farms,  but  the  three  members 

of  the  Board — one  comes  from  Saskatchewan,  hei^jetired  banker,  and  Mr. 

Grayson  of  Moose  Jaw  is  a  rancher  and  farmerj^^p        I  ■       ^ 

Q.  You  have  a  farmers'  government  there? — A^  It  is  not  called  a  farmer 
'overnment  exactly,  but  it  is  a  farmers'  government  in  reality. 

By  Mr.  Caldwell:  i 

0.  You  say  you  have  some  unsuc'^-'**=^f''''i  Hic+.rin+.a? — A    "Vdmiht^ra  -^rp  nn5nf>- 
.1  districts.  ' 

^Q.  Where  would  they  be  located? — ^A.  The  southwest  corner  of  the  pro- 
vince; for  instance,  the  extreme  .southwest  corner  has  been  very  unsuccessful 
since  1915.  *  '  I 

_    Q.  For  what  reason? — A.  Too  dry;  drought    has  affected  them  every  year 
orthat  period.  '^** 

Q.  I'^  that  the  only  section? — A.  No,  there  are  other  sections,  there  is  a 
ra  that  for  several  years  now — almost  as  long  a  period — ^that  is  the  section 
uurtii  of  the  South  Saskatchewan,  extending  w^fcard  say  from  Elbow  to  the_^ 
~  ^egtern  boundary;  generally  speaking,  that  h^^^pTa  qry  aiea  for -four  or  h-^e"" 
i    That  is  the  central  west. 

,  By  Mr.  Sales:       ^^* 


F 


;hat  southwest  area 

'    [Mr.  Colin  Fraser.] 
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By  Mr.  McKay: 

Q.  I  would  like  to  ask  a  question.  Supposing  a  farmer  writes  in  for  a 
loan,  from  some  remote  part  of  your  province,  would  you  describe  the  procedure 
before  he  would  get  that  loan? — A.  Yes.    He  writes  in  to  say  he  wishes  a  loan,  ^ 

^nd  if  we  have  funds  at  the  time  we  send  him  an  application  blank.    He  fills ' 
that  oiiTand  furnishes  us  with  the  information;  he  is  supposed  to  detail  the  im- 
provements on  the  land,  the  character  of  the  soil  and  the  subsoil,  and  what 
he  has  in  the  way  of  stock  and  implements.     This  is  all  called  for  in  t^ 
application  form,  as  well  as  the  distance  from  market.    Then  we  examine  thiL 
application,  and  if  the  purpose  for  which  he  desires  the  loan  meets  with  our 
requirements,  then  we  look  at  the  security  to  see,  generally,  how  much  of  a  loan 
he  requires,  and  if  there  is  a  likelihood  that  the  loan  will  be^l  right,  then  it  if 
followed  up,  our  inspector  goes  and  looks  at  the  land — .^'-^  ^ 

fc,_    Q.  You  have  an  inspector  goin^  over  the  land? — A.  Yes,  every  time;  "^ 
inspect  every  property.  ^^ 

By  the  Acting  Chairman: 

Q.  Before  you  answer  his  apphilliuu '"^u ^nd  your  inspector? — A.  Ko^ 
beiore  we  decide  whether  we  will  make  the  loan.  We  may  decide  not  to  make 
the  loan  at  all,  before  sending  an  inspector  up.  For  instance,  supposing  he  asks 
for  a  loan  of  $1,000,  and  he  says  his  property  is  worth  $1,500;  our  Board  is 
not  permitted  to  loan  more  than  60  per  cent,  and  as  a  matter  of  fact  they  do 
not  care  to  loan  more  than  40  per  cent.  That  is  our  regular  limit;  40  per 
cent  of  our  valuation. 

Q.  The  valuationjDut  on  by  your  own  inspector? — A.  Yes.  If  he  is  asking 
for  more  than  40  per"^cent  of  his  own  valuation,  we  tell  him  there  is  no  likeli- 
hood of  it,  because  our  valuation  is  very  generally  lower  than  that  of  the 
apphcant.  Occasionally  we  will  have  an  applicant  who  will  belittle  his  own 
property,  but  it  is  only  one  in  500,  perhaps.  i  ||  H 

By  Mr.  McKay:  ^ 

Q.  Is  your  appraiser  a  farmer? — ^A.  No,  they  are  not  farmers;     one     of 
them  was  a  farmer — at  any  rate  he  homesteaded  in  Saskatchewan;   another 
operates  a  farm,  and  has  for  years,  but  the  third  was  never  a  farmer. 
I         Q.  You  have  three  appraisers? — ^A.  Yes.  I 

By  <Mr.  Munro:  ' 

Q.  Do  they   go  together  or  singly?— A.   Singly.     We  keep   one  for  the 

-.southern  portion  of  the  Province— that  is,  we  divided  the  Province  roughly 

into  two  portions,  and  we  have  two  inspectors  for  the  northern  portion  and  one 

for  the  southern.  w  || 

By  Mr.  McKay: 

Q.  Supposing  you  made  a  loan  of  $1^000,  what  would  be  the  initial  cost? 

—A-  The  solicitor's  fee  is  regulated  by  the  Board;  the  solicitor's  fee  on  a  $1,000 

In,  if  the  title  is  clear,  is  $7.50,  and  whatever  the  disbursements  are  must  be 

paid  in  addition.    The  disbursements  are  usually  the  fees  paid  to  the  registrar 

*4o£  registering  the  mortgage  and  abstracting  the  title  and  so  on. 

Q.  About  what  do  they  average  on  a  $1,000  loan?— A.  The  cost  would 
run  to  $20  perhaps.    The  valuation,  the  inspection  charge,  is  also  charged. 

By  Mr.  Caldwell:  ^  ^ 

Q.  Charged  to  the  borrower? — A.  Paid  by  the  borrower. 

'*  '■  [Mr.  Colin  Fraser.] 
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A  man  who  is  fifty  miles  from 


By  Mr.  Hammell: 
.     Q.  What  is  your  inspection  chargeTm  Saskatchewan? — A.  It  vtfTet  from 
J  to  $10.    We  have  a  fiat  charge  of  $6  and  a  mileage  charge  of  10  cents  a  mile 
_both  ways  from  the  nearest  railway  statiton  with  hotel  accommodation,  with  'r 
a  limit,  in  the,  case  of  mileage,  not  exceeding  $4.    That  would  allow, 20  mile 

By  Mr.  Caldwell:  nr 

Q.  And  $6  for  the  inspection?— A.  A  fiat  rate  of  $6  and  $10  is  the  highg&t 
charge  we  make  for  an  inspection.  If  we  have  to  go  fifty  miles  it  is  not  any 
more.    "^  ^Jk 

By  Mr.  Gardiner:  ^^k  ""' 

Q.  Who  pays  the  railway  fare  of  the  inspectolWS.  The  Board_pays  all 
the  inspector's  expenses,  and  we  charge  the  borrower  the  inspection  expenses 
liafi**^  on  that  regulation.    It  may  cost  us  $50,  but  we  could  not  charge  more 

^10.    A  cost  of  150  is  very  rare 

-  -^  By  Mr.  McKay:  ' 

Q.  The  farther  away  the  heavier  it  II. 
the  railway,  we  charged  him  ten  dollars. 

■  "  By  Mr.  Gardiner: 
— .      Q.    Has  that  man  got  as  good  a  chance  of  getting  a  loan  as  the  man  near 
'le  railroad? — A.  He  has  as  good  a  chance,  but  not  for  so  large  a  loan.    He 
111  get  40  per  cent  of  what  we  consider  his  property  is  worth,  but  no  more. 

""  By  Mr.  Caldwell:  ^  m^  ^ 

Q.  Does  the  Central  West  comprise  any  considerable  area? — A.  Yes,  a 
large  area — a  very  large  area. 

Q.  Take  in  the  Southwest  corner,  it  would  comprise  a  large  part  of  the 

Sovince?— A.  Yes.    ^ 
Q.  About  what  proportion  of  the  province?     One-third? — A     TSTn,   nnt,  a 

thirdj  that  would  comprise  about  one-eighth.  ' 

Q.  You  have  some  very  successful  portions  I  suppose? — ^A.  Yes. 

Q.  I  imagine  around  Abernethy  would  be  one  of  the  successful  portions? 

— ^A.  I  think  it  must  be.    We  have  very  few  applications  for  loans  from  there. 

Q.  It  is  one  of  the  oldest  districts? — A.  Yes,  it  i^an  old  settled  district. 

ery  likely  they  do  not  need  them  so  much,  or  they  are  already  served  with  loan 

companies,  and  do  not  want  to  go  to  the  expense  of  a  new  loan  for  the  sake 

»the  difference  in  rate.  -        I 

Q.  We  had  a  witness  here  who  said  that  they  did  their  business  around 
\  Abernethy,  but  I  think  they  paid  a  higher  rate  of  interest. — A.  '5'es,  they  do  not 
'  get  any  loans  there  under  8  per  cent.    I  think  they  pay  8  per  cent  on  their  loans,    « 
btit  we  have  had  very  few  applications  from  the  Abernethy  district,  and  made    - 
very" few  loans.    We  have  very  few  applications  from  the  Indian  Head  district.  \ 
The  applications  that  flooded  us  when  we  started  came  from  the  remotest 
portions  of  the  Province,  portions  that  the  loan  companies  did  not  touch,  or 
would  not  touch.    We  were  flooded  with  applications  from  those  sections.  I 

Q.  Erom  what  part  of  the  province? — A.  The  extreme  north — the  north- 

ft.  I 

By  Mr.  Sales:  'f^ 

Q.  On  the  Prince  Albert  line?— A.  Yes,  from  Ravine  back  to  Fort  Pitt. 

Q.  What  has  been  your  experience  in  that  district? — ^A.  The  loans  have 
been  very  satisfactory  to  the  Board.  They  are  mixed  farmers.  All  of  them 
have  stock  and  cattle.  ' 

[Mr.  ColiQ  Fraser.]  ■ 
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Q.  And  the  loans  are  small,  too?— A.  Yes,  relatively  small. 
Q.  One  thousand  dollars?— A.  One  thousand  dollars  would  be 
the  average  of  the  loans  on  a  quarter  section.  ^^^      I 

By  Mr.  Hammell:    --       TbhjB'^  »     W^ 

Q.  How  many  applications  doj^^K  $9,000,000  represent?— A.  We  hav( 

made  about  3,850  loans,  perhaps  a  few  less  than  that.    I  have  not  the  exac 

number. 

Q.  How  many  have  you  rejected? — A.  We  have  rejected  far  more  than 

that,  I  would  say — more  than  that  at  any  rate.  | 

By  Mr.  Mackay: 

You  have  rejected  over  fifty  p|r  cent? — A.  I  think  perhaps  we  have.  We 
have  a  great  number  of  applications  that  have  never  been  dealt  with  at  all.^ 
We  have  been  out  of  fimds  practically  since  December,  1920.  We  have  paid 
out  a  great  deal  of  money  since  then,  but  it  was  on  business  that  had  been 
transacted  before  that.  These  transactions  existed  prior  to  that  date,  but  we 
have  liad  greiit  difficulty  in  securing  funds  for  our  purposes.  ^ 

j  By  Hon.  Mr.  Mothenoell: 

Q.  Have  you  any  classification  of  these  loans,  indicating  whether  they 
were  made  to  pay  off  mortgages,  and  if  any  of  them  were  used  for  buymg  land, 
and  buying  stock,  and  that  sort  of  thing?    There  is  a  large  percentage,  I  under- ' 
stand,  for  clearing  up  old  loans. — A.  The  earlier  loans  that  were  made — the 
loans  made  in  1917  and  1918,  while  the  war  lasted — a  great  number  of  these 

^ere  loans  to  original  homesteaders  who^had  no  loans  at  all.     We  gave  tfie. 

preference  while  the  war  lasted  with  our  limited  fimds,  to  the  man  who  had 
no  loan,  and  who  could  not  get  loans  from  the  loan  companies,  and  a  great 
number  of  our  earlier  loans  were  made  in  remote  districts,  where  they  ■« 
made  to  increase  cultivation.  The  Board  dep,^ted  from  the  original  inter 
of  the  Act  to  aidi-production  A.  ' 

By  Mr.  Sales:        jf 
Q.  If  the  man  who  Im^  a  homestead  for  ten  dollars  an  acre,  finds  that  h 
has  to  mortgage  his  land,  what  is  the  man  going  to  do  who  has  to  pay  $20  an 
acre? — A.  He  is  usually  a  man  of  considerable  saving.    A  man  who  takes  up  a 
homestead  has  very  little  more  than  his  ten  dollars  to  start  with,  very  often. 

JQ.  Homesteads  near  railways  are  practically  all  gone  now,  and  a  new  man 
oming  in  must  purchase  land  unless  he  goes  away  back,  and  will  have  to  pay^ 
$20  an  acre,  and  he  will  find  it  very  much  more  difficult.  What  is  his  position 
going  to  be? — A.  If  he  purchases  at  $20  an  acre,  he  has  a  long  term  in  which 
fo  pay  the  $20  an  acre,  at  perhaps  a  better  rate  than  he  can  get  from  any  loan 
compan^r  Take  the  man  who  purchases  from  the  Canadian  Pacific  Railway. 
He  only  pays  6  per  cent  on  the  money,  and  he  has  at  least  ten  years  to  pay  for 
"it^and  does  not  usually  apply  for  a  loan  until  he  is  forced  to. 
w  Q.  Exactly.  He  starts  out  with  $3,000  as  compared  with  the  other  man'l 
$30^00.— A.  Yes.  *  j 

And  an  interest  charge  on  $3,000? — A.  Yes. 
_,  It  makes  the  position  worse  than  that  of  the  original  homesteader. — ^A. 
^-v.  v^annot  get  a  loan  at  all  until  he  has  paid  the  vendor  of  the  land  50  per' 
"int  or  more  of  the  purchase  money. 

^  Mr.  Hammell:  Do  I  understand  you  to  say,  Mr.  Sales,  that  a  man  pA 
'0  an  acre  for  virgin  land  on  the  Canadian  Pacific?  ^ 
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Mr.  Sales:  If  he  is  to  go  into  Saskatchewan,  and  stay  near  ■ 
that  is  what  he  has  to  do,  and  $20  an  acre  would  be  low. 

Mr.  Hammell:  Would  he  not  h|^^  advantage  over  the  man  who  went 
>ack  from  the  railway  1  ^_._     I    ^  ^1* 

Mr.  Sales:  Yes,  but  many  oflj^ur  people  on  oui  ^^^ou  ^^..^^kj,^ 
are  now  close  to  railways,  where  the  land  only  cost  them  .r'"  — 
-^till  have  to  borrow  inoney.  _  ,  1       " 


By  the  Acting  Chairman: 

Q.  How  were  your  dues  paid  up  last  yi 
L  Yes,  we  have  a  lot  of  arrears.    We  are  labouring  under  a  difficulty  with 
"our  borrowers. 

Q.  Give  us  that  far  each  year.— A.  We  mad 

up  to  the  28th  of  February  of  this  year.  At  that  time  we  had  owing  to  us  for 

r interest  from  the  year  1918,  $1,986.04.    That  was  interest  that  had  been  carried 

over  from  1918  and  unpaid.    From  1919  we  still  had  owing  to  us  $21,547.27. 

Q.  The  first  exhibit  is  the  Act  (No.  132)  .—A.  Yes,  that  is  the  Act  with  all 

the  amendments  that  have  been  made  since.    The  original  Act  is  shown  in  print, 

:  and  it  is  brought  right  up  to  date.    From  1920  there  was  owing  to  us  $63,011.10, 

1920  interest  that  had  not  been  collected  up  to  the  28th  of  February.    From 

1921,  $143,576.23,  and  interest  due  on  the  1st  of  November,  1922,  $279,433.82, 

still  unpaid  on  the  28th  of  February.    The  total  interest  that  was  in  arrears  on 

the  28th  of  February  was  $509,554.46,  a  very  heavy  item. 

Q.  Well,  Mr.  Fraser,  can  you  give  us  the  percentages  of  those  compared  in 
proportion  with  the  whole  amount  due? — ^A.  No,  I  cannot. 

By  Mr.  Sales:  I 

Q.  Have  you  the  total  amounts  due?  Have  you  the  amount  due  in  1918,  for 
instance? — ^A.*  The  amount  that  fell  due  then? 

Q.  Yes. — A.  No,  I  have  not  that  figure.    But  the  report  for  the  year  1918  ^ 
would  show  the  total  of  our  assets.    Our  total  assets  at  the  end  of  1918  jwe 
$1,758,366.77.  *  ^ 

Q.  But  that  is  not  getting  at  the  point? — A.  Our  rate  of  interest  was  65  iper 
cent. 

Q.  What  was  the  total  amount  due  in  1922 — ^the  amount  of  interest  due? — 
A.  That  fell  due? 

Q.  Yes. — A.  I  have  not  that.  I  have  only  the  amount  that  was  due  up  to 
the  28th  of  February.  I  have  what  was  unpaid  at  the  end  of  the  year,  too.  I 
had  very  little  time,  I  might  explain,  after  getting  the  summons.  The  summons 
reached  me  when  my  board  was  in  session,  and  I  had  to  spend  all  that  day, 
and  the  next  day  dealing  with  matters  before  the  Board,  and  I  had  only  one  day 
to  go  over  it.  * 

Q.  I  suppose  you  would  be  willing  to  file  this  information? — A.  Certainly. 

Q.  Will  you  also  file  those  figures  Mr.  Sales  has  asked  for? — A.  Yes. 

'  By  Mr.  Sales:  *  '       '' 

Q.  To  give  us  a  proper  bird's  eye  view  of  it,  we  should  have  the  outstanding 
amounts  in  1922  as  well  as  the  amount  receivied;  you  give  u-^the  amount 
outstanding,  but  not  the  amount  you  received.  The  amount  received  and  the 
amount  outstanding  would  give  us  the  amount  that  is  due? — A.  Yes. 
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Q.  You  have  not  got  that  with  you? — A.  No.    I  think  my  report  will  show, 
The  report  refers  chiefly  to  the  total  amount  loaned  out  during  the  year^  and  m 
total  assets  at  the  end  of  the  year.  ■ 

Mr.  Caldwell:  He  can  send  it  to  us.  ^ 


By  the  Acting  Chairman: 
If  the  members  will  express  what  they  want,  no  doubt  Mr.  Eraser  will  sen 

to  us.       I   I  J  jlJL  U     i  ' 

By  Mr.  Sales:       S|    f     f    V    fVVV  ■ 

Q.  What  is  your  own  view  as  to  the  amount  outstanding,  Mr.  Fraser,  and' 
the  way  in  which  it  is*  growing?  You  had  $143,000  last  year  and  you  have 
$279,000  this  year? — ^A.  I  thiiik  our  collections  this  year  have  been  better  than 
they  were  last  year.  We  have  collected  a  larger  percentage  of  our  outstandings 
thft  year  than  last  year,  I  mean  1922  as  compared  with  1921.  In  1921  our 
collections  were  relatively  very  poor.      >  .     ^ ' 

Q.  But  your  amount  was  much  larger? — A.  Yes.  We  have  had  a  year  longer 
in  which  to  collect.  This  is  what  is  due  for  1921  and  1922,  at  the  end  of  Feb- 
ruary, 1923.  The  amount  for  1922  has  only  been  outstanding  and  overdue  a  few 
months,  from  the  1st  of  November. 

Q.  You  added  $136,000  thTs  year;  you  have  $279,000  this  year?— A.  Yes. 
_p.  You  have  added  $136,000?— A.  Yes.    We  ha-v^e  collected  for  1921,-  actual 
money  collected  in  1922  of  interest  due  in  1921,  fo  much  money.    A  man^  ~'"^*~ 
owing  us  1921  interest  owed  us  also  1922  interest,  and  when  he  made  his  pt  „ 
it  was  credited  to  1921,  1920,  1919,  or  whenever  it  was  due. 

Q.  Ai^a  matter  of  fact,  you  have  been  a  little  more  ftrenuous? — A.  Yes.  W( 
went  after  them  this  year,  and  coUecte^about  as  strenuously  as  we  knew  how.    , 

—  By  Mr.  McKay:  ^^^^ 

Q.  Do  you  always  go  after  them? — A,  We  always  go  after  them.  We  do  not 
go  after  a  man  very  hard  on  his  first  payment. "'  We  send  him  a  notice,  and  if 
ne  fails  to  meet  it  the  next  year  we  go  after  him  much  more  harshly. 

By  the  Acting  Chairman: 

Q.  How  long  do  you  let  a  man  go  without  having  an  understanding  with 
him? — A.  A  short  time.  If  he  has  a  payment  due  and  he  says  he  has  no  crop, 
we  promptlv  g.ve  IflTn  an  extension  until  the  following  fall.  We  usually  ask  for 
a  crop  ■^atement  from  him.  If  we  know  that  there  has  been  no  crop  in  his 
dictrict,  we  do  not  ask  for  a  crop  statement,  but  if  he  is  in  a  districf'where  the 
crop  ha&ibeen  very  fair,  we  ask'for  a  crop  statement  from  him.  j 

■^       By  Mr.  Caldwell:  ^^^ 

_       Q.  You  investigate  that,  do  you? — ^A.  Yes,  we  investigate. 

Mr.  Sales:  'j 

Q.  Have  you  had  to  consolidate? — A.^^^^M^e  have  sometimes  increased  a 
man's  loan.  .  A  man  who  has  had  a  loan  fi^HKnd  who  wants  to  build  a  house 
or  a  barn,  wh  increase  his  loan,  but  we  never  consolidate.  We  have  never  con- 
solidated any  arrears  with  principal.  We  do  not  do  that.  We  increase  a 
man's  loan  if  hi?  security  warrants  it,  and  he  wants  it  for  a  particular  purpose 
that  comes  witJiin  the  Act.  »*  We  have  done  that  in  many  cases.   '  We  have 

^sometimes  increased  a  man's  loan  on  three  occasions,  and  sometimes  twice.! 
vVe  have  sometimes  given  a  man  a  larger  loan,  sometimes  he  gives  us  additional 

;_  security  and  gives  us  a  new  loan.      ^^ 

i  ^^H         ^H  [Mr.  Colin  Fraser.] 
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By  Hon.  Mr.  TolnT^^/jM     j      HHlk      ff   '  _ 
Q.  Bui  not  if  his  interestWMund?— A.^^TrHWnt^rlst  is  behiiid.      We 
would  not  increase  his  loan  on  the  security  we  have  already,  if  his  interest  is' 


m  arrear. 


By  Mr.  Caldwell: 
-Q.  I-I,a"^*e  you  advanced  much  to  pay  taxes  on  farms? — A.  Yes,  we  have  paid 
but  quite  a  bit  in  taxes. 

Q.  In  which  year? — ^A.  In  the  year  1921.  In  March,  1921,  tlie  Provincial 
Treasurer  notified  us  that  he  could  advance  us  some  more  money,  that  he  had  | 
^sonie.  more  money  available,  and  could  keep  us  going  a  while,  and  the  Board 
decided  that  as  1921  had  been  a  bad  yeaF^this  was  in  March  of  1922 — we: 
decided  that  we  would  rather  clean  up  the  taxes  for  all  our  borrowers  who  had 
not  been  able  to  pay  their  taxes  rather  than  to  make  a  few  additional  loans. 
We  sent  to  the  Secretary-Treasurer  of  every  municipality  a  list  of  the  lands 
in  that  municipality  mortgaged  to  the  Board,  and  we  paid  up  everyone  of 
them.  * 

Q.  Did  you  ask  for  the  tax  bills? — A.  We  asked  for  the  tax  bills.  There 
is  usually  a  penalty  of  eight  per  cent  added  to  taxes  on  the  first  day  of  January 
in  each  year.  The  Legislature  had  authorized  the  municipalities  to  extend 
that  time  for  the  1921  taxes  to  the  first  of  May,  and  all  those  municipalities  who 
would  accept  payment  if  paid  before  the  1st  of  May  without  that  penalty  were 
paid  those  taxes,  but  we  refused  to  pay  taxes  where  they  exacted  the  penalty, 
because  v/e  charged  our  borrowers  6i  per  cent  from  the  time  we  advanced  the 
money,  ao  we  would  not  pay  it.  F^ 

Q.  What  was  that  amount,  how  much  did  you  vsm  out^ar-A.  We  paid  out 
in  tEe  year  1922  $294,414.73  for  taxes.  ^  W     W" 

Q.  On  how  many  farms? — ^A.  I  have  not  got  the  number,  J)u|pa  very  large 
number  of  farms.  '    ' 

Q.  Ila-'/e  you  made  any  advances  to  pay  insurance? — A.  Yes.^  We  advanced 
money  to  protect lOur  security  there,  for  fire  insurance  purposes,  on  the  buildings 
only,  jind  for  seed  grain,  for  hail  insurance  premiums  and  for  taxes."  In  the 
earlier  years  we  called  those  all  mortgage  charges.  We  did  not  separate  them,  t 
but  afterwards  we  separated  them,  and  we  have  the  charges  for  .'^eed  grain  and 
hail  premiums  ieparately.  In  1922  we  paid  out  $31,000.  The  amount  out- 
standing at  the  end  of  1922  for  taxes  was  $294,414.73.'" 

Q.  You  have  given  us  the  amount  of  taxes  you  paid  in  1920.  How  much 
did  you  pav  in  1921?— A.  That  was  1922.      In  1921  we  paid  $16,434.43. 

Q.  Thit  would  be  for  the  previous  year's  taxes? — ^A.  Those  were  largely 
1921  taxes.    We  had  a  little  money  available  at  the  end"  of  the  year  and'^i 
paid  in  one  or  two  municipalities  all  the  taxes  that  were  against  land  mortaaaK   ■ 
to  the  Board.    We  paid  out  a  good  deal  in  December,  1921. 

■m      By  M^\  Bales:  ^ 

~  Q.  ^'31. 000  for  insurance? — A.  $31,876  was  what  was  standing  under  the 
heading  of  mortgage  charges,  which  was  mainly  fire  insurance  premiums,  but 
it  may  have  included  some  of  the  other  items  for  the  earher  years  before  we 
separated  tl-:em.  * 

Q.  Hov/  much  for  seed  grain?— A.  In  1922,  $9,214.93;  in  1921,  $36  959.77 :■ 
in  1p2^v/hich  was  our  heavy  year,  $95,931.30,  for  seed  grain.  *-  l_    i  J 

By  Mr.  Caldwell: 

Q.  Were  those  advances  made  to  the  men  on  whose  farms  you  had  mort- 
gages?— A.  Only  to  our  own  borrowers.    We  would  not  advance  to  others.  We 
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would  not  advance  to  our  own  borrowers  except  for  use  in  connection  with  tK 
land  mortgaged  to  the  Board.  ^ 

Q.  When  you  made  the  loans  to  the  borrowers,  you  considered  they  were 
good  risks?— A.  Yes.  ' 

Q.  You  turned  down  many  whom  you  did  not  think  were  good? — A.  Wi" 
eft  in  abeyance,  many  for  whom  we  did  not  have  funds. 

;  By  the  Acting  Chairman:  * 

^.  What  number  were  those,  whom  you  left  in  abeyance? — A.  There  are 
notlnany  standing  now  that  were  good  risks,  but  there  were  quite  a  number 
we  inspected  that  were  probably  goo'd  risks,  at  the  time  we  were  asked  to  stop 
lending,  not  to  accept  any  more  business,  for  lack  of  funds. 

Q.  How  long  is  it  since  you  were  asked  to  stop  lending? — A.  Two  and 
pne  half  years,  but  we  were  authorized  to  make  advances  periodically  since 

wm  Q.  Towards  n^kllfcis,  or  towards  assisting  in  the  old  loans? — A.  The 
provincial  treasurer  would  tell  us  that  he  could  authorize  us  lending  a  certain 
amount  of  money.  From  December,  1920,  until  March,  1922,  we  were  practic- 
ally at  a  standstill  go  far  as  new  loans  were  concerned.  In  February  or  March 
of  1922  we  were  told  we  could  go  ahead  loaning  about  $100,000  a  month.  $300,- 
000  took  care  of  taxes,  and  we  did  not  do  any  lending  for  some  time  after  that. 

By  Mr.  Sales: 

Q.  What  was  your  largest  loan? — ^A.  Our  largest  loan? 

Q.  Yes. — ^A.  I  have  not  that  here.    We  have  no  limit. 

Q.  The  point  I  am  trying  to  get  at  is  that  you  have  not  loaned  to  any  of 
these  men  who  are  farming  large  areas? — A.  Yes,  we  have,  although  we  did  not 
■l^ll  after  the  war.  We  have  loaned  to  some  of  these.  I  think  likely  we  have 
loaned  $20,000  to  one  individual.    We  have  had  applications  for  larger  loans. 

Q.  I  was  figuring  up  the  tax  of  $294,411  with  3,850  _J3orrowers.  That 
would  average  nearly  $80  for  each  borrower  for  taxes  alone?— A.  Yes. 

Q.  How  do  you  explain  this,  because  we  had  a  pretty  good  crop  in  the 
west.    It  was  a  fairly  large  crop? — ^A.  That  was  1922  you  mean? 
;_      Q.  Yes. — ^A.  We  had  a  good  crop  in  1922. 

Q.  How  do  you  account  for  these  men  being  so  far  behind  in  their  taxes, 
nearly  $300,000? — A.  The  taxes  are  almost  the  last  thing  that  a  great  number 
of  farmers  will  pay;  almost  the  last  thing  they  will  pay;  and  they  do  not  pay 
that,  and  the  Board  are  next  to  the  last,  if  they  are  allowed. 

Q.  I  was  coming  to  that  after  a  while.  That  is  a  point  that  interests  Mr. 
McMaster  very  muich.  Still  you  say  you  are  putting  it  down — they  must  be 
paying  somebody  else. — ^A.  They  must  pay  the  thresher.  In  the  1921  crop  we 
had  reports  from  farmers,  sending  in  their  crop  statements  showing  that  the 
threshing  cost  more  than  the  whole  of  the  crop  of  the  year  1921.  Those  men 
■  could  not  pay  taxes  or  anything  else. 

f 

■^  By  the  Acting  Chairman: 

"    Q.  It  cost  more  than  the  crop  was  worth? — ^A.  It  cost  more  than  the  crop 
ffas  worth.     One  farmer  told  me  that  when  he  sold  his  crop  he  was  $200  short, 
of  paying  his  threshing.    That  was  in'  1921.    Threshing  was  abnormally  high, 
and  the  thVeshing,  by  legislation,  is  made  the  first  lien  on  the  crop. 

By  Mr.  Sales: 
Q.  Would  that  be  in  rust  areas? — A.  The  one  I  had  in  mind  was  from 
the  southeastern  corner  of  the  province,  where  they  had  grasshoppers  and  I 
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think  rust,  and  the  damage  from  grasshopperBiyas  quite  considerable  and  a 
lot  of  their  crop  had  to  be  threshed  by  the  hour,  and  the  ret^urns  were  poor. 


By   Hon.   Mr.   Motherwell:  — 

_Q.  Was  that  in  1921?— A.  That  was  the  1921  crop 

"Q..  It  was  badly  rusted  there? — A.  Yes. 


By  Mr.^cKay:  

Q.  Are  these  threshers  private  concerns? — A.  All  private  concerns. 
Q.  That  would  be  a  good  place  for  co-operation  among  the  farmers,  put- 
ting in  their  own  threshing  machines. — A.  Yes,  there  would  be  a  chance  for 
that,  but  they  are  all  farmers  who  own  these  threshers.     They  are  about  the 
hardest  on  the  farmer.    The  thresher  and  the  hired  man,  I  think,  are  the  two 
jyorst  enemies  the  farmers  have  in  Saskatchewan. 

By  Mr.^Sales:  : 

Q.  I  have  heard  it  said  pj  the  loan  companies  that-the  man  they  look  upon 
■he  greatest  risk  was  the  man  who  owned  a  threshing  machine  and  a  stud 
..v^.^fe? — A.  Yes.    Twenty  years  ago  and  thirty  years  ago — thirty  years  ago  we 
would  not  lend  to  a  man  who  had  a  threshing  machine  or  a  stud  horse,  and  ws^ 
would  not  loan  to  the  man  with  a  stud  horse  to-day,  but  I  do  not  think  there 
Js  the  same  objection  now  to  a  man  with  a  threshing  outfit  on  the  part  of  th^_ 
loan  companies.    A  great  many  farmers  have  their  own  threshing  outfit.^.        W^ 
Q.  Even  then,  when  they  owned  a  threshing  machine  it  would  cost  a  tre-    _ 
mendous  amount  of  money    to    do  the    threshing,    even    owning    their  own 
machine? — A.  Yes.  -  j| 

Mr.  MuNEo:  It  is  rather  an  anomalous  position  that  the  threshing  was 
not  considered  as  a  good  profession,  yet  the  farmer  bought  his  own  machine.—  — • 

Mr.  Sales    We  bought  them  largely  because  we  had  to  wait.    In  iWl  I 

absolutely  refused  to  buy  a  threshing  machine.     As  a  consequence  my  crop 

_was  snowed  under  and  I  had  to  buy  one.  But  that  is  the  reason,  Mr.  Munro,  that 

"there  is  such  a  short  time  between  taking  it  off  and  the  time  the  snow  comes 

on.    You  have  to  get  busy  at  it.    If  you  sit  waiting  for  a  big  machine,  you  will 

run  the  risk  of  losing  the  whole  thing.  :■ 

UiTNESs:  And  really  the  cost  of  the  threshing  comes  back  to  the  labour   *- 
qaesition  too.     The  thresher  has  to  hire  ordinary  labourers  and  pay  them  $7 
a  day,  in  the  Fall ;  but  because  of  his  lien  on  the  crop,  of  course  he  must  do  the    ~ 
threshing  but  he  is  protected  and  he  will  pay  these  men  whatever  wages  he  has 
to  pay. 

By  Mr.  Munro: 
Q.  What  would  happen  if  a  farmer  owed  a  thresher  $200  and  had  nci^  - 
the  money  to  pay  for  it,  would  the  thresher  have  a  further  lien  on  the  farm?— 
A.  No,  he  would  not  have  a  lien  on  the  farm.  He  has  a  lien  on  that  crop,  for 
that  year  only.  If  after  the  crop  is  sold  there  is  ^200  that  the  farmer  is  still 
owing  the  thresher,  and  if  the  farmer  is  not  worth  the  money,  the  thresher 
would  be  out  that  $200.  i  jl 

1^  By  Mr.  Caldwell: 

Q.  But  if  he  is  worth  it  outside  of  the  crop,  then  the  thresher  can  collect 
it?— A.  Yes,  in  the  case  I  have  in  mind,  I  have  no  doubt  he  did  collect  itj_but 
not  until  the  following  fall.  I  -" 

By  Mr.  Sales:  ~" 

Q.  With  regard  to  outstanding  ta^li^  is  not  the  fact  that  the  farmer  v  __ 
keeping  that  money  in  his  pocket  and  refusing  to  pay? — A.  Oh  no. 

[Mr.'Cblin  Fraser.l  a^  ^^m         L    I 
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Q.  Simply  that  he  did  not  have  enough? — A.  Simply  that  he  did  not  hi 
enough  money  to  go  round. 

By  Mr.  Caldwell: 

Q.  I  think  there  may  be  a  wrong  impression  about  the  thresher.  The 
thresher  is  not  making  much  money.— A.  No,  his  difficulty  is  with  the  hired 
labour  we  get  in  the  Eall.  That  hired  labour  puts  the  thresher  in  bad.  It 
affects  the  farmer  both  ways.  Whether  the  farmer  hires  him  or  the  thresher, 
-it  is  the  farmer  who  has  to  pay  for  it  in  the  long  run,  and  the  wages  that  they 
can  command,  they  come  up  there  and  our  season  is  short  and  they  will  just 
demand  the  very  highest,  it  has  no  relation  to  their  worth  at  all.  j| 

Q.  It  is  outside  labour  coming  in  for  the  harvest  season. — A.  Yes.     ^ ■ 

By  Mr.  Milne: 

Q.  Then  there  is  another  thing;  the  extremely  high  cost  of  the  threshing 
outfit?— A.  Yes.  f  WL 


By  Mr.  Caldwell: 


By  Hon.  Mr.  Motherwell: 


^^MU^Kjus 


lortgage  company 


instalments  and  interest  paid  each  year  a^the  ordi 
A.  No,  it  does  not.    That  is  the  first  year. 

Q.  To  what  do  you  attribute  that  tendency?— ^^  In  tlie  first  place  our 
borrower  knows  it  is  Government  money  that  he  has,  and  he  feels  that  he 
is  not  going  to  be  put  out  of  business  if  he  does  not  make  the  payment.  With 
a  loan  company  he  looks  for  harsher  treatment  than  he  does  from  us;  he  thinks 
that  he  has  got  to  meet  his  payments  to  them. 

Q.  Would  you  consider  that  an  inherent  weakness  or  strength  in  your  system ?.t 
— A.^i^g  an  inherent  weakness.    It  is  one  thing  we  have  to  comb^- 

^^^By  Mr.  Munro:  ^ 

Q.  Would  that  be  further  accentuated  if  the  loan  were  from  the  Dominion 
Gov^ment  instead  of  the  Provincial? — A.  It  might  be.  ^  " 

By  Mr.  Sales: 

Q.  I  would  like  you  to  enlarge  on  this  a  little  more  definitely.  We  have 
a  big  crop  and  it  sells  for  a  fair  price,  and  yet  the  farmer  has  not  money 
enough  to  pay  his  taxes,  let  alone  his  loans.  To  what  do  you  attribute  that? — 
A^He  has  other  debts  accumulated.  This  is  the  first  year;  the  preceding 
irop  had  brought  in  nothing,  he  had  gone  behind  in  that  year,  and  what  he  had 
gone  behind  had  to  be  met  out  of  this  crop. 

Q.  1921  was  not  a  very  small  crop? — A.  It  was  a  pretty  fair  crop  but  a 
very  large  proportion  of  it  went  to  pay  for  the  threshing  and  so  on. 

Q.  Would  you  agree  with*bhis,  that  the  high  cost  of  everything  the  farmer 
has  to  buy  has  maintained  its  level,  it  has  not'^come  down,  and  consequently 
when  he  reaches  the  end  of  the  year  he  finds  he  cannot  make  ends  meet? — ' 
"A.  That  is  quite  true,  yes;  the  cost  of  everything  the  farmer  has  to  buy  has  not 
at  all  come  down  as  the  stuff  he  has  to  sell;  nothing  like  it, 

Q.  And  if  it  was  down  to  pre-war  prices,  about  the  same  as  ihe  price  of 
the  commodities  he  grows,  he  would  have  no  difficulty? — A.  There  would  be 
a  very  marked  difference  in  the  position  of  the  farmers,  yes. 

By  Mr.  Milne:  m  ^ 

Q.  You  have  been  in^business  for  five  years.  Is  the  farmer  still  looking 
on  the  Government  in  the  same  light  as  he  did?yA^h  no,  it  is  the  first  year's" 

I  ^         ^L        ^^      [Mr.  Colin  Fraser.] 
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instalment  that  we  have  to  carry  over,  very  generally.    The  second  year,  we    ^ 
^  bring  it  to  his  attention  very  forcibly  that  our  claim  must  be  met.    He  dis- 
regards US'  the  first  year  very  generally.     That  is  not  true  "of  every  farmei;^ 
but  a  very  large  proportion  of  them,  the  first  word  we  get  from  them  after  we 
have  notified  them  of  our  claim  is,  that  their  money  is  all  gone,  they  ha^mn 
pj^d  it  out  to  others.    The  difiiculty  under  which  we  labour  is  that  our  rate 
Spower  than  anyone  else  charges  and  they  prefer  to  pay  off  say  the  9,  10  or 
12  per  cent  claims  and  let  the  6^  per  cent  stand.  , 

Q.  The  point  is  this,  that  the  farmer  looks  on  the  Government  loan  now^ 
more  as  a  business  proposition,  than  he  did  in  the  earlier  years  or  does  he  still 
look  on  it  in  the  light  of  it  being  easy  money? — A.  After  the  second  year  he 
looks  upon  it  as  a  claim  that  has  to  be  met  just  the  same  as  any  other. . 
-^  Q-  Then  that  would  not  really  affect  you  to-day  then?— A.  It  only  affects  u^ 
jfcay  for  the  men  who  have  got  loans  recently.    It  takes  time  to  Mum^^||^ 
BRower  up  to  the  point  wliere  l;e  kn^w^that  this'  claims  must  be  S^^^BciPi 
as  any  other  claim.  ■  ■  ■  1  "VW 

Q.  You  have  reached  that  "Stale  now,  you  have  them  fairly  well  educated 
to  the  fact  that  it  is  a  purely  business  proposition? — A.  Yes,  we  have  a  lot  of 
them  educated  to  the  fact  tl^rltSfca  purely  business  proposition  and  that  we 
must  have  our  claims  paid.    ™  i^Bl        ^^m_ 

4 

By  Mr.  Caldwell: 

Q.  You  said  the  borrowers  prefer  to  pay  off  those  debts  on  which  they  are 
paying  9  and  10  per  cent,+  and  did  you  say  12  per  cent?— A.  Yes,  12  per  cent. 
They  pay  that  on  some  implement  accountg-and  for  horses.     Overdue  imple-   - 
ment  notes  to  implement  companies  and  I  think  perhaps  horse  notes  too. 

Q..  Would  those  range  as  high  as  12  per  cent  do  you  think,|  for  implements? 
'..  They  have  been.    I  don't' know  whether  they  are  this  last  season,  but  "■ 
J  haA'e  been  12  per  cent  in  the  past  for  some  implement  concerns.  ' 

Q.  Any  others  as  high  as  that? — ^A.  I  think  some  horse  notes  were  as  high 
-  as  12  per  cent.  ' 

■       Q.  From  whom  were  these  horses  bought?— -A.  Horse  dealers  bringing  horses 
from  Ontario  and  elsewhere. 

By  Mr.  Sales: 

Q.  What  do  they  pay  for  'store  bills? — A.  I  &biTt  know,  that  s 
as  high  as  12.    I  fancy  ten  per  cent  is  the  common  rate.       * 

Q.  I  know  of  storekeepers  charging  1  per  cent  per  month. — A.  Well  it  may 
^^^that  too.    I  have  not  had  many  of  the  store  bills  brought  'to  my  attention. 
IS  quite  likely  that  that  is  the  case. 

Q.  What  would  1  per  cent  per  month  compounded  in  that  way  amount  to 
in  a  year?  You  are  an  actuary?— A.  No,  I  am  not  an  actuary,  but  I  would  say 
at  a  guess  it  would  run  pretty  close  to  13  per  cent. 

Q;  Not  more.— A.  I  don'-t  think  it  would  go  jnore  than  that.    It  might,  but 

jugt  at  a  guess.      It  would  not  be  difficnlt  t.n   pninmi+.R  A+.  all       T   pmilrl    p.nmnnt.P- 

if-ibut  I  wo'uld  need  a' little  tir" 
By  Mr.^icKay: 

Q.  You  have  had  considerable  experience  in  your  own  P. 
these  agricultural  credits? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  What  is  your  personal  opinion  as  to  the  solvency  of  the  scheme  as 

tls  your  own  Province? — A.  I  have  every  confidence  in  its  absolute  solvency.  ^ 
e  not  any  doubt  at  all  about  that.     Oh  no.    Although  the  rate  of  interest 
her  in  Saskatchewan  than  it  is  in  Ontario  or  in  Manitoba,  I  think  the 
nee,  of  Saskatchewan  is  just  as  good  a  Province  to  lend  in  as  either  of  the 
other?,,  and  that  our  rate  of  interest  should  be  down  to  a  lower  rate. 

[Mr.  Colin  Fraser.]  ■  IB  j 
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Q.  And  do  you  thin^^u  WeTbl^W  raise  mon„^    ^^^^., 
Province  to  meet  all  the  demands? — No,  we  are  not.    That  is  our  diflaculty, 
that  we  cannot  raise  half  of  it.  '  } 

Q.  Why  is  that? — A.  We  are  raising  it  in  our  own  Province  so  far.  We 
are  only  offering  our  bonds  for  sale  in  our  own  Province,  but  our  own  Province 
has  not  had  much  of  a  surplus.  That  is  the  surplus  they  had  in  the  earlier 
years,  in  1917,  I  think  our  farmers  contributed  somethii!^  like  17  millions  to 
the  Victory  Bond  issue  of  that  year,  and  altogether  the"  Province  must  have 
contributed  something  like  forty  or  fifty  millions.  k 

Q.  Your  demands  are  more  than  you  can  meet? — ^A.  Far  more,     f 
^  Q.  How  do  you  expect  to  meet  those  demands,  which  may  increase? — A. 
,n  only  look  to  meet  them  when  money  becomes  more  plentiful,  so  thai 
'"-"•incial  Treasury  can  secure  money  at  a  rate  that  we  can  lend. 


^to  infer  that  the  surplus  cash  of  the  moneyed  people  of  your 
,l|rgely  tied  up  in  Victory  bonds? — A.  It  wa-s,  yes.^  I 


By  Mr.  Caldwell: 

!^on-taxable   Victory    bonds,    which    weri^  very    attractive? — ^A.  Very 

Mr.  Sales:  That  is  what  we  have  been  living  on  for  the  last  three  years. 

Mr.  Caldwell:  You  said  the  tendency  was  for  the  borrower  not  to  pay 

the  Government  the  fir^t  year?  I         i  ^ 

TheWnei?.^:  Yes.  -"  II  ■ 

By  Mr.  Caldtoell: 
J  Q.  I  would  like  to  put  a  hypothetical  case  to  you.Piipposing  you  had 
been  charging  the  mortgages  12  per  cent  and  the  implement  company  six  per 
cent,  which  would  they  pay  first? — ^A.  I  think  they  would  pay  the  high  rate 
first. 

Q.  So  it  was  the  fact  that  they  wished  to  pay  the  high  rate  first,  and  not 
that  it  was  a  Government  that  was  the  creditor — ^A.  There  is  the  difference 
plough,  that  if  our  rate  were  12  and  they  were  owing  a  loan  company  whose 
rate  was  12,  they  would  pay  the  loan  company  in  preference  to  paying  us. 

Q.  That  is  not  a  fair  comparison.  Reverse  the  position  exactly. — ^A.  They 
would  pay  the  loan  company;  they  know  the  loan  companies;  they  have  had 
experience  with  them  for  25  years,  and  they  know  they  must  be  paid,  and  the 
loan  companies  do  get  their  money  in  better  than  we  do. 

Q.  You  are  getting  away  from  the  point.  Suppose  a  man  had  a  loan  from 
a  loan  company  at  six  per  cent,  and  a  loan  from  you  at  12,  which  would  he 
pay  first?  Wouldn't  he  pay  the  12  per  cent  loan? — A.  No,  he  would  pay  the  loan 
company  still,  because  the  loan  company  has  taught  them  that  they  must  be 
paid. 

Q.  They  mu|t  have  them  awfully  scared? — ^A.  Yes,  they  have  them  scared, 
and  I  hope  we  will  too.    That  is  our  purpose. 

By  Hon.  Mr.  Motherwell. "^  ^  lHJP^ 

Q.  How  many  Saskatchewan  five  per  cent  bonds  oMwiey  sell  this  last 
year  to  place  at  your  disposal  for  re-loaning?  !For  the  last  12  months?  We 
had  an  intiniation  here  that  it  was  about  three  quarters  of  a  million  sold. — A, 
I  think  it  was  perhaps  three  quarters  of  a  million  sold.  Something  like  that 
sold  in  12  months. 

Q.  And  all  this  was  put  at  your  disposal? — A.  Yes,  that  was  placed  at 
our  dispoMl,^  ^^^H  | 

I     ■  ^^^B  1  [Mr.  Colin  Fraser.] 
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Q.  Then  this  last  12  months'  experience  leads  ymTfco  hope  that  you  will 
be  able  to  sell  more  Provincial  bonds  and  keep  the  pot  boiling  as  it  were?— A, 
Well,  that  is  far  too  slow.  As'  a  matter  of  fa<;t  when  this  Board  was  estab- 
lished, we  did  affect  the  rate  of  interest  to  some  extent;  there  were  some  loans 
made  at  7  and  7^^  per  cent  during  that  first  season,  but  when  the  Provincial 
Treasurer  was  stopped  in  his  campaign  in  the  sale  of  bonds  in  the  Fall  of 
1917,  the  loan  companies  realized  that  we  were  out  of  business,  and  that  we 
were  not  going  to  have  money  to  lend.  •" 

Q.  Is  it  Mr.  Dunning's  idea  to  borrow  from  the  well-to-do  farmer,  and  then 
re-loan  to  the  needy  farmer? — ^A.  Yes. 

By  Mr.  Sales:  «.^^J^fc 

Q.  But  you  sell  to  the  city  men  aSij^PH^H^Hp^  can  sell  to  anybody. 
Q.  Was  there  not  a  large  number  of  this  years'  loan  subscribed  by  the 
hail  insurance? — ^A.  Yss.  a  lot  came  from  the  surplus  of  the  hail  insurance. 


^  By  Hon.  Mr.  Motherwell: 

^From  ^?hom  did  that  come?— A.  From  the  farmers  of  course. 

^^  By  Mr.  Gardiner: 

Q.  Supposing  they  were  to  have  a  heavy  hail  loss  next  year,  isn't  it  pos- 
sible that  the  Hail  Board  might  draw  from  that?— A.  Certainly,  if  they  re- 
quire it  they  will  have  it  back.  ^^    - 

By  Hon.  Mr.  Motherwell: 
Q.  They  will  redeem  their  bonds  in  threft  mlBIPi*-A„Y 

By  Mr.  Hammell: 

Q.  What  constitutes  the  Hail  Insurance  Association,  are  they  farmers 
themselves?-- *V.  Yes,. they  are  farmers  themsel-^s. 

By  jM  McKay:  i 

Q.  Have  you  deposit  banks  ani 
Djatario,  banks  specially  for  farmers  t( 


tne  same  as  they  have  in 
the  same  as  they  have  in  the 


By  Mr.  Sales:  ^    ^   ^^ 

Q.  I  think  that  is  one  thing  that  should  engage  your  attention,  the  opening 
of  a  savings  bank  in  Saskatchewan,  so  that  the  people  in  small  towns,  the 
children  and  so  on,  can  be  taught  to  save  their  money? — A.  Of  course  we  have 
nothing  to  do  with  the  raising  "of  funds;  that  is  exclusively  in  the  hands  of  the 
Provincial  Treasurer. 

Q.  If  you  would  recommend  that  scheme  to  the  Provincial  Treasurer  I 
think  you  would  perform  a  public  service. 

The  Acting  Chairman:  We  will  hear  Mr.  Fraser  further  at  four  o'clock. 
Mr.  Grimmer:  I  have  received  word  from  some  of  the  shippers  in  Carleton 
County,  who  believe  that  an  injustice  has  been  done  to  the  shipping  interest 
,nd  to  business  by  the  evidence  that  has  been  submitted  to  this  committee, 
^am  sure  that  the  committee  wants  all  the  facts  in  connection  with  the  matter 
iud  I  would  move  that  Guy  Porter  of  Perth,  and  Charles  Gallagher  of  Bath, 
md  Frank  Smith  of  East  Florenceville  be  summonded  before  the  committee 
jO  give  evidence;  and  also  that  Mr.  F.  W.  Pirie  be  recalled,  and  let  him  bring 
with  him  his  books  and  papers  in  connection  with  the  sale  of  fertilizer  to  the 
farmers  for  the^Jast  two  years.  I  think  this  is  information  the  committee 
should  have  before  them.  ^ 

[Mr.  Colin  Fraser.] 
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Mr.  C^UjDwell:  Mr.  Porter  has  been  already  sunimoned;  he  will  be  he 
on  the  15th.  1  ^ 

Mr.  Gsimmer:  Could  you  arrange  to  have  these  come  up  at  the  same  ffl. 
and  clear  the  jv-hole  thing  up? 

Mr.  Caldwell:  In  this  connection  we  have  summoned  Mr.  Porter,  Mr. 
Hatfield,  -Mr.  McCane,  Mr.  Webb,  and  Mr.  Esty,  but  if  the  committee  want 
some  more^I  can  see  no  objection  whatever.  However,  ^e  have  five  men 
summonedjji^^^    •  C 

A.re  they  connected  with  this  association? 

'' '  ■  They  are  all  members  of  the  Canadian  Exchange. 

■  ^At  tlr^s^^^^ron.  of  the  acting  Chairman  the  con|^d|fation  of  Mr.  G 
k  m:)tion  was  deferred. 

The  Committee  ladjourned  until  4  p.m 


4.  p.m 

The  Special  Committee  appointed  to  inquire  into  ^^Hultural  conditions 
throughout  Canada  resumed  at  4  p.m.    Hon.  Mr.  Sinclair  in  the  Chair. 


Mr.  Feaser  recalled. 


By  the  Acting  Chairman:  , 

Q.  Will  you  continue  your  evidence,  Mr.  Fraser?    DdMjpa'Jpish  to  continu 
further  with  your  statement,  or  had  you  completed  what  ymi  had  to  say? — A.  I, 
have  here  the  particulars  of  the  Board's  activities.    Is  that  what  you  want?       il 
^  Q.  Yes.    Have  you  any  yearly  statement  of  the  activities  of  the  Board? 
— ^A.  Yes,  I  have  copies  of  the  reports  here  for  every  year  since  we  started, 

Q.  Your  reports  as  manager? — ^A.  No,  it  is  the  Board's  report.     Three 
members  of  the  Board  signed. 

Q.  This  is  the  annual  report  of  the  Saskatchewan  Farn^JUitta  Board  for 
the  year  ending  December  31,  1922. 


■     By  Mr.  McKay: 
Q.  How  many  reports  hi 


ou? — A.  One  for  each  year — six  reports 


StSv  -(1811 


By  th&  Acting  Chairman: 
Q.  Well,  Mr.  Eraser,  you  can  file  those  with  the  Committee. — ^A.  Yi 
Q.  Do  you  wish  to  refer  to  them  in  your  evidence? — A.  Yes,  it  is 
ible  that  I  do. 


Exhibits  Nb^  133,  134,  135,  136,  137  and  138  Saskatchewan  Farm  Loan  Board 
-^Annual  Reports  for  the  years  1917-1922  filed  by  witness. 

(Not  printed.)  * 

■  -  Q.  Have  you  any  financial  statement  to  the  end  of  the  year? — ^A.  Yes, 
this  is  for  the  year  1922.  .  I  did  not  bring  them  for  every  year. 

"^  ■  .  [Mr.  Colin  Fraser.]    ■■ 
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The  Saskatchewan  Fakm  Loa] 

BALANCE  SHEET  AS  AT  DECEMBER  31ST,^922 

Liabilitiei 
Bank  Overdraft  (Union  Bank) . 
At  credit  of  Suspense  Account. 

katchewan  Farmers'  Mutual  Insurance  Com- 

T.  Blyth..  f^^' 

^    Liability  to  Goy^nm§nt  of . 
Advances  for  Working  Capital 
Less  repayments.  1 


P 


Advances  for  Seed  Grain. 
Less  repayments.  ' 

ances  for  Taxes. . 
Less  repayment 

Advances  for  Hail  Insurance. 
Less  repayments. 

Advances  for  Foreclosed  Loam 
Less  repayments. 


Advances  for  Administration  Expenses 
Interest  on  Working  Capital. 
Less  payments. 


Balance  at  Credit  of  Profit  and  LoH  Account 


hewan 

18,593,400  00 
825,596  52 


170,935  76 
105,330  17 


310,846  95 
151,407  18 


74^524  67 
62,585  11 


1,913  30 


1,245,589  35 
m  914;511  69 


35,298  13 
1.770  27 

466  55 
203  68 


65.605  59 


159J^39  77 


2L939  56 


60,668  73 
161,000  00 


)8,752,163  69 


Cash  on  hand  December  31 

I    I, 

First  Mortgages  on  land. 
Less  repayments. 


-eed  Grain  Advances. 
l^  Lqis  repayments. 

Tites  Advances. 
Less  repayments. 


Hail  Insurance  Advances. 
Less  repayments. 

Foreclosed  Loans  Advance; 
Less  repayments. . 


ImSnts  and  Accmals 


1 


8,593,706  04 
825,596  52 


171,088  86 
105,330  17 


311,159  16 
151,407  18 

74,524  67 
52-585  11 

62,582  03 
1,^13  30 


7,768J09  52 


^  65J58  59 
159.751  98_ 


2L939  56 


60,668  73 
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Interest  on  Loans  Accrued  to  October  31st^  1922, 

due  November  1st,  1922.  ||      Wk^Wk  3^1,477,480  16 

T,p.sR  rftnavTnp.nts.  ^^  T  914.511  69 


Less  repayments. 


Interest  on  Loans  accrued  for  November  and 
December,  1922,  not  due  till  November, 
1923..' 

Mortgage  Charges  (Receivable) .       ... 

Solicitors'  Disbursement^^ail^"^^ble) 

Inspection  Revenue  (Re^ 


$562,968  47 


87,417  45 

13,939  56 

1,403  53 

800  00 


Equipment  and  Plant 


Office  Eurii 

Less  deprecTatibn. 

Automobiles. 

Less  depredation. 

Maps. .  j 

Less  depreciatfon 


7,767  88 
388  38 

a 

2,306  00 
L   ■  1,106  00 

1     203  00 
53  Oft 

m 

7,379  50 


1.200  00 


$8,752,163  69 


EBVBN 


)WT    FOR    YEAR   ENDING   DECEMBER    31  ST,    1922 


Expenditure,s 


General  Offiice  Expenses. 
Inspection  Expenses. 
Solicitors'  Expenses. 


I 


Maps, 
Automobil 

Net   Profit    1922    carried    to    Profit    and    Loss 
Account —      —     *  — - 


Interest,   excess   of   interest   accrued   p 
over  interest  accrued  payable.  } 


388  38 

63  00 

1,106  f^n 


■  1,547  "" 


70,691  7. 


$  125,413  35 


115,243  99 
10,169  36 


$  125,413  35 
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YEAR  ENDING  DECEMBER  31ST,  1922 

Inspection  Revenue,  balance  of  1921  asseta  unrealized  written  off.     I  377  50 

To  Balance  earned  to  1922  .jl  K||  146,890  27 


By  Balanfe  from  1921 . ' 

By  Balance  from  Revenue  brought  down. 


J 


147,267  77 


70,691  71 


-r  147,267  77 


EXHIBIT  No.  140 


Principal 

Mortgage  charges. 

Seed  grain 

Hail  premiums. . . . 
Taxes..-.         


Less  Repayments' 


Lortgage  charges. 

eed  grain.! 

iXail  premiums 

Taxes 


211,567  8i  1,546,798  92  2,000,781  70  2,372,957  76  2,100,479  45  361,120  36  8,593,706  04 

2  00             122  77         3,915  64         7,967  23        14,144  73  31.876  34       58,028  61 

, 29,782  76       95,13130       36,959  77  9,214  93     171,088  76 

1,103  80       28,794  39  44,626  48       74,524  67 
1 1 310  00        16,434  43  294,414  73     311,159  16 


211,569  85|l, 646,921  69)2,034,480  0912,477,470  09|2, 196,812  77|    741,252  84  9,208,507  24 


825,596  52 

44,089  05 
105,330  17 

52,585  11 
151,407  18  1,179,008  03 


jf  December  31,  1922. 


8,029,499  21 


Mortgage  charges  overdue — Mainly  fire  insurance  premiu 

^eed  grain  overdue. . . ; , 

Hail  premiums  overdue.^ 

Taxes  overdue ,•,, .  .- 


S1&MMARY 


131,897  04^ 
13,939  56 
65,758  69 
21,939  66 

159,761  98 


$8,029,499  21 


Advances  to  Dec.  31,  1922. . . . 
Advances  since  Dec.  31,  1922.. 


RepaymentstoDec.  31,  1922.1.     825,596  62       44,089  05     105,330  17       52,585  11, 
Dec.  31,  1922     101,777  13       10,342  10       14,925  89       10,510  36 


927,373  65       54,431  15     120,256  06       63,095  47: 


Prinelpal       Mortgage 
charges 


8,593,706  04       58,028  61     171,088  76       74,524  67 
227,907  24       16,539  60         7,524  09 


8,821,613  28       73,568  11      178,612  85       74,524  67, 


311,159  16 
169,522  73 


9,208,507  24 
'      420,493  56 


9,629,000  80 


Total 
151,407  18  1,179,008  03 
61,053  02     198,608  50  1,377,616  53 


212,460  20  1,377,616  63  8,251,384  27 


SUMMARY  OF  OUTSTANDINGS  AT  APRIL  30,  19 


Principal  overdue 

Mortgage  charges  overdue- 
Seed  grain  overdue 

Seed  grain  not  yet  due , 
Hail  insurance  overdue 
Taxes  overdue A 


50,832  70 

7,524  09 

11,429  20 

268,221  69 


$8,251,384  27 


lil 
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EXHIBIT  No.  141 


The  total  amount  due  to  the  Saskatchewan  Farm  Loan  Board  for  interest, 
as  of  28th  February,  1923,  is  $509^54  46j^nd  the  years  for  which  the  inteiaai 
remains  unpaid  are  as  follows: —  Th    ^^H  i  

'  ,     1,986  04 

21,547  27 

63,011  10 

143,576  23 

t   27^433  82 


.$   509,554  46 


EXHIBIT  No.  142 

j:5)reclosure^  taken  to  December  31,   1922~JDy  transfer. 
Foreclosures  taken  to  December  31,  1922— by  proceedings. 
Foreclosures  taken  since  December  31,  1922— by  proceeding 

T?nrpp.lnfinrpa  tnlrpn   sinftp.  T~)aflP,niber  31^1922 — hv  transf P.r .  ' 

Total  at  April  30,  1923. 


1921 
1922 

t 

^&, 

vT 

?We  parcels  have  since  i^Q  sold,  leavmg  23  parcels  m  the  name  of  the 
Board  at  30th  of  April,  1923.*  Tnlie  23  parcels  contain  33  quarter  sections. 

Forty-seven  loans  in  solicitor's  hands  for  foreclosure  or  transfer,  covering  73 
quarter  sections.  ^ 


Fifty  new  loans  close^since  Janu 


1-1923.J_ 


anuMLl^923j,. 

4^'  ^ 


By  the  Acting  Chairman:   ^  ^^^^  , 

'  Q.  This  is  the  balance  sheet  as  at  December  31,,  1922.    Will  I  go  over  thi^. 

sheet,  gentlemen,  or  shall  I  question  the  witness  as  we  go  along?  Perhaps  you 
_  _will  take  this  and  explain  it  yourself,  Mr.  Fraser.  I  think  a  detailed  explanation 
■■  "of  that  statement  will  give  the  Committee  information  that  we  are  anxious  to 
^et,  and  then  we  will  file  it. — A.  This  is  our  annual  report,  our  financial 
|tatement,  for  the  last  year  ending  31st  December  last,.  1922.  At  that  time 
our  liabilities  were  as  follows:  We* had  an  overdraft  at  the  Union  Bank  of 
$25,298.13,  that  is,  we  had  drawn  on  the  Provinial  Treasurer  for  that  mu~ch 
less  than  we  had  paid  out.  Theie  cheques  were  outstanding.  Our  cheques  go 
out  and  were  not  presented,  I  suppose,  but  the  auditor  takes  account  of  every 
riieque  that  is  issued,  even  if  not  paid,  and  it  is  charged  up. 
'  Q.  You  issued  the  cheques  and  the  Government  had  not  paid  up  the 
^^  money? — A.  The  cheques  were  issued,  but  actually  they  had  not  been  pre- 
^^Mpnted  at  ths  BSnk  at  this  time.  The  amount  at  that  time  was  $35,298.13.  We 
^ad  a  credit  of  Suspense  Account, — ^where  buildings  are  burnt,  and  the  fire 
insurance  is  paid  to  the  Board  that  money  is  placed  in  Suspense  Account  until 

J[Q_  learn  whether  the  man  is  to  rebuild,  or  wishes  the  money  credited  to  the 

principal,  "'JDut  generally  of  course  he  rebuilds.  We  do  not  credit  it  to  the 
mortgage  acount.  If  we  did,  we  could  not  pay  it  out  to  him  again,  so  we 
hold  that  in  Suspense  Account,  $1J70.27.  — ' 
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:atche- 


By  Mr.  Sales: 

Q.  Do  you  accept  Mutual  Insurance  policies? — ^A.  Ye 
wan  Mutual,  the  Mennonite  Mutual.  ~~' 

Q.  Do  you  accept  the  Mennonite  Mutual?— A.  There    is    one  ^'lennonite^ 
Mutual  that  is  formed  according  to  the  laws  of  Saskatchewan. '  We  accept  their  ' 
policies.    We  accept  the  policies  of  any  company  that  has  a  license  to  do  busi- 
ness in  Saskatchewan.  '       ' 
-  I    Q.  Which  ones  are  they?— A.  I  think  there  are  several  that  we  do  not 
accept.    I  do  not  know  the  names  of  them  myself,  that  is,  the  different  Mennon- 
ite Mutuals.    There  is  one,  for  instance,  the  Mennonite  Mutual  of  Nebraska.^ 
We  refused  that.    They  had  no  license  to  do  business  in  Saskatchewan.    I  do  not 
remember  the  name  of  the  particular  one  that  does  have  a  license.     Thenj 
^e  have  the  Saskatchewan  Farmers'  Mutual  Insurance  Company.  We  owe  them 
$466.65.     That  was  for  premiums  on  poHcies  that  they  had  issued,  but  their 
bill  was  presented  perhaps  just  after  the  New  Year,  and  there  was  a  liability  to 
our  solicitors  of  $203.68.     Our  liabilities  to  the  Government  of  Saskatchewan 

f  advances  for  working  capital,  $8,593,400.  We  had  repaid  of  that  amount,^ 
26,596.52,  leaving  the  balance  owing  to  the  Government  at  that  time  for- 
incipal,  $7,767,803.48.  We  had  advances  for  seed  grain,  $170^000,  that  i^ 
we  had  borrowed  from  the  Government,  $170,935.76.  We  had  repaid  the 
Government  of  that  amount,  $105,330.17,  leaving  a  balance  owing  to  the  G^*  - 
ernment  for  seed  grain,  of  $65,606.59.  We  have  advances  for  taxes  $310,846.95^ 
and  we  had  repaid  $151,407.18,  and  we  are  still  owing  the  Government,  $159,-^ 
439.77.  We  had  advances  for  Hail  Ins^lrance  premium,  $74,524.67,  and  we  had  - 
repaid  the  Government,  $52,585  ILleavmg  a  balance  still  owing  to  the  Govern- 
ment of  $21,939.56.         'M   PH^Bft.  I  "~ 


$52.585,ll^ieavmg  a  balance  swii  owmg  to  tne  (aovern 
)  these  insurance  premiums  have  to  be  paid? — A.  U 


By  Mr.  Sales:         ^H^      ^F^lV  I  ' 

L        Q.  At  what  time  do  these  insurance  premiums  have  to  be  paid? — A.  U 
ally,  we  pay  them  at  the  end  of  two  weeks.    They  give  us  a  list  of  them.  There 
is  perhaps  one  company  that  is  every  week,  and  two  other  companies  every  two 
weeks,  and  we  pay  them  as  soon  as  they  present  their  statements.  ■ 

Q.  It  is  in  the  fall  of  the  year? — A.  No,  we  pay  them  in  June  and  July. 

Q.  These  farmers  insure  with  other  companies  than  the  Mutual? — A.  Yes,_ 
those  who  wish  to  insure  with  outside  companies.     The  Board  advances  the 
premiums  so  as  to  get  cash  rate  of  insurance. 

Q.  And  in  order  to  protect  yourselves? — A.  Yes,  although  it  irnot  payable 
to  ourselves,  but  it  protects  our  borrower,  and  he  is  able  to  protect  us  if  there 
should  be  hail.  If  the  loss  comes  to  us,  we  deduct  only  what  is  owing  to  us, 
and  the  rest  goes  to  him.  Then,  for  advances  for  foreclosed  loans,  we  have 
foreclosed  loans  to  the  extent  of  $62,582.03.  Then  we  have  made  returns  to 
the  Provincial  Government  of  $1,913.30,  returns  from  crops  grown  on  land,j 
leaving  a  balance  owing  to  the  Government  of  $60,668.73.  The  advances  from 
the  Government  for  administration  expenses,  that  is,  from  the  beginning — from 
the  time  the  Board  started,  to  the  end  of  last  December,  $161,000.  We  owe  the 
Government  as  total  interest  on  working  capital,  $1,245,589.35,  and  we  repaid 
of  that  amount,  914,511.69,  so  that  we  are  owing,  $331,077.66,  of  interest  unpaid. 
Balance  at  credit  of  Profit  and  Loss  Account,  $146,890.27.  That  makes  a 
total  of  $8,752,163.69.  That  is  practically  all  owing  to  the  Government.  Theie 
is  included  in  that  our  surplus  of  $146,890.27.  |  jji 

By  the  Acting  Chairman:        •*    '    '^ 
Q.  Those  are  your  total  liabilities? — A.  Yes"   Our  assets  are,  cash  in  hand, 
$6,760.80 ;  Investments^fir|t  mortgages  on  land,  $8^93^06.04^  less  repayments, 

IMr.  Colin  Fraser.] 
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$825,596.52,  leaving  a  balance  actually  on  hand  still  owing  to^the  Boara  ^> 
$7,768,109.52.      Seed    grain    advances,    ^171,088.86    repaid    of    that    amount 
$105,330.17,  leaving  a'  balance  still  owing  of,  $65,758.59.     This  of  course  is" 
secured  by  our  mortgages  on  the  land.  J 

By  Mr.  Hamvwll:  lH' 1 

Ql_  Those  advances  were  all  made  last  year? — A.  No,  from  the  beginning 
^^^^  By  Mr.  Caldwell:  ~  '*' 

^.  Covering  how  many  years? — A.  In  the  matter  of  the  seed  grain,  for" 
,^rincipal,  of  course,  it  is  six  years,  but  for  the  matter  of  seed  grain,  our  first 
3d  grain  was  advanced  in  the  year  19i9,  $29,000;  in  1920,  we  advanced  $95,000 
odd;  in  1921  we  advanced  $36,000  odd,  and  in"  1922,  $9,000  odd.    It  was  much 
smaller  in  1922.  ,  ^' 

.By  the  Acting  Chairman: 
Q.  Can  you  tell  us  how  much  you  got  back  of  that  advance  of  1919?    Ha  ^ 
that  all  been  paid  back,  or  is  some  of  that  yet  outstanding? — A.  No,  I  have  not 
anything  to  show  "whether  that  has  all  been  repaid  or  not.     I  have  only  the 
interest.    That  is  what  is  called  for  by  our  return  that  was  made  last  February. 
We  had  to  compute  that,  but  we  were  not  asked  to  compute  for  the  seed  grain. 

By  Mr.  Sales: 

Q.  What  districts  would  that  be? — ^A.  It  is  very  well  scattered.  Qi  course 
there  is  more  of  it  in  the  Western  half  of  the  Province,  that  is,  in  the  districts 
hat  had  poor  crops,  that  suffered  from  drought,  that  is  taking  the  south- 
western corner  and  north  of  the  Saskatchewan  river,  there  is  quite  a  belt  there 
that  had  very  poor  crops.  In  fact,  the  western  tier  of  perhaps  half  a  dozen 
ranges  from  the  Western  boundary — right  clean  from  the  boundary  north  to 
the  river,  was  pretty  poor  crop.  ^ 

Q.  In  1920  the  farmers  received  $2.63  a  bushel,  so  that  in  spite  of  those  l 
high  prices  it  appears  there  was  somebody  that  had  to  be  assisted  with  seed 
grain. — A.  Yes,  that  high  price  hit  him  instead  of  helped  him.    If  a  man  had 
no  crop,  he  had  to  buy  seed  at  high  prices. 

Q.  The  impression  was  that  the  farmers  were  all  pretty  well  fixed? — A.  No, 
they  were  not.  There  were  a  number  of  them  who  did  not  have  a  crop,  and 
the  $29,000  that  we  advanced  at  that  time  would  represent  less  than  half  the 
number  of  farmers.  It  did  not  represent  a  very  large  number  of  bushels  rela- 
tively. We  advanced  $171,088.86,  and  we  have  had  it  all  repaid  except 
$65,758.59,  as  on  the  31st  of  December,  for  seed  grain.  Then,  we  have  been 
collecting  since  that  time,  of  course.  We  had  repaid,  or  we  have  had  repay- 
ments since  the  31st  of  December,  amounting  to  $14,925.89,  of  seed  grain  frona, 
the  31st  of  December  to  the  end  of  February.  4^^ 

Q.  What  is  the  difficulty  about  collecting  seed  grain  advances? — A.  The 
difficulty  is,  in  many  cases,  that  there  is  another  crop  failure,  and  that  the 
man's  crop  may  not  be  sufficient  to  do  any  more  than  prepare  him,  pay  his 
time,  and  threshing,  and  keep  his  seed  for  the  next  year. 

Q.  You  follow  the  usual  course  of  a  mortgage  company — close  that  man 
out? — A.  No,  I  do  not  think  that  is  the  usual  course  of  a  mortgage  company. 
I  do  not  think  any  mortgage  company  closes  a  man  out  who  has  no  crop.  It 
is  the  man  who  has  a  good  crop  and  disregards  the  mortgage  company,  that 
_gets  into  trouble,  and  he  will  get  into  trouble  with  us,  but  not  to  the  extent 
of  foreclosing  him.  We  talce  possession  and  pufc  him  under  lease  for  the  fol- 
lofwing  year,"^o  that  a  sh^^^he  crop  will  belong  to  the  Board. 

Q.  Have  you  a  clatSB^wour  mortgage  which  allows  you  to  do  that? — 
A.  Yes.  AIBB  ihtf  I. 

- ^Mm  ^    ^H  1^^^^ Ml  [Mr.  Colin  Fraser.] 
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Q.  That  is,  you  can  take  physical  possession  when  he  _ggt^  into  arrears? 
—A.  Yes. 

Q.  And  he  becomes  a  tenant? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  That  is  the  usual  clause  in  a  Saskatchewan  mortga,ge? — A.  Ye 

By  Mr.  Gardiner:  ' 

Q.  Under  that  clause,  when  a  farmer  becomes  a  tenant,  does  he  lose  his 
'ts  with  regard  to  retaining"  so  much  stock? — A.  Oh,  no,  it  does  not  affect  his  ^ 
mptlons  at  all,  excepting  that  it  is  simply  a  share  of  the  crop.    If-MftnlM-sp. 
to  him  for  one-third,  the  one-third  share  belongs  to  the  Board.     It 
affect  his  stock  or  implements.  ^  Ifc  ■" 

Q.  Is  it  not  a  fact  that  land  only  is  exempt  from  seizure? — K.A 
the  owner.    We  do  not  dispute  his  ownership  of  the  land  at  all.     II 
affect  his  ownership  of  the  land  in  the  slightest. 

Hail  insurance  advances  $74,524.67.  Of  that  amount  there  w 
S52,585.]l,  leaving  a  balance  of  $21,939.56.  Up  to  the  end  of  the  year  we  have 
collected,  or  rather  from  December  31st  to  the  end  of  February,  $10,510.'36,  that 
actually  the  hail  insurance  now  owing  to  the  Board  is  less  than  $10,000. 

Advances  for  foreclosed  loans  $62,582.03,  le^s  repayments  of  $1,913.30,  leav- 
ing a  balance  of  $60,668.73.    That  is  what  we  carry  the  land  at  that  we  have.  A 

Interest  on  loans  accrued  to  October  Sl^t,  1922,  due  November  1st,  1922 
$1,477,480.16,  less  repayments  of  $914,511.69,  leaving  a  balance  of  $562,968.47 
as  of  the  31st  of  December.  That  item  has  been  changed  since  that  tiine  by 
:  about  $53,000,  which  was  collected'  during  January  and  February.  Interest  on 
loans  accrued  for  November  and  December,  1922,  not  due  till  November,  1923,  , 
^87,417.45.  Our  interest  is  charged  up  to  the  1st  of  November;  that  is  when  it 
falls  due.  To  complete  our  financial  statement  as  of  December  31st,  we  compute 
JB^  interest  to  December  31st,  That  amount  of  $87,417.45  is  interest  that  is  not 
due  and  not  collectable  until  next  November.  ^^'lA  '^   1  ^ 

Mortgage  charges,  receivable,  mainly  fire  insurance  premiums  $13,939.56; 
soUcitors'  disbursements,  receivable,  $1,403.53;  inspection  revenue,  receivable, 
^$800.  Equipment  and  plant,  office  furniture  $7,767.88,  less  depreciation  $388.38, 
leaving  $7,379.50;  automobiles,  of  which  we  have  three,  $2,306.00.  less  deprecia- 
tion—we"  wrote  off  $1,106.00— leaving  $1,200.00  that  we  are  carrying  the  three 
automobiles  at.  Maps  of  the  Province,  giving  the  name  of  the  owner  of  every 
quarter  section  in  any  portion  of  the  Province. '  These  maps  are  rather  expensive, 
yluppose  they  cost  us  over  $300  originally.  Occasionally  an  apphcation  comes 
in  from  a  man  who  gives  his  wrong  township,  section  or  range,  and  we 
check  him  up  on  one  of  our  maps.  If"  we  do  not  find  his  name,  we  ask  him 
if  he  has  not  sent  us  either  the  wrong  range  or  the  wrong  section.  We  do  that 
before  we  send  a  man  out.    These  maps  we  carry  at  $203,  less  depreciation  $53,- 

or -$150  net.  i 

f"  1  come  now  to  our  expenditures: 


Clineral  Office  Expenses 
Inspection  Expenses 
^i^icitors'  Expenses  ■ 
Dei^reciation:  ' 

Eurniture  5  per  cent" 

Maps      _^ _. 

Automob 


i.35,585.05 

li;624.8§ 

5,964.33 


388.38 

'  53.00 

1,106.00 


N-et  Profic 
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1,547.3! 

.'led  to  Profit  and  Lo^  Account  70,691.7:^ 


$125,413.35 


r 
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Bi^Mr.  Caldwell: 

Q.  l^hat  was  the  total  profit  for  the  year? — ^A.  That  was  the  total  profi. 
for  the  year  1922.  In  the  first  year's  operations  we  went  behind  to  the  extent 
of  more  than  $-13,000.  We  had  all  our  expenses  to  incnr  and  we  did  not  make 
a  loan  \mt,il  about  the  middle  of  September,  1917,  so  that  at  the  end  of  Decem- 
ber we  had  earned  very  little  in  the  way  of  interest,  and  had  gone  behind 
13,000.  The  next  year,  1918,  we  went  behind  still  further.  In  1919  we  wiped 
out  gome  of  it.  in  1920  we  wiped  out  the  balance,  in  1921  we  had  a  surplus,  and  in 
1922  we  had  a  surplus  of  over  $70,000.  '  PI 

Q.  What  is  your  net  surplus  for  the  whole  period? — A.  $146,000. 
-  Q.  The  tendency  seems  to  be  that  the  longer  you  go  on  the  raore'  profitable 
it  becomes,  and  as  your  business  increases  it  does  not  take  such  an  expenditure 
for  0A^erhead?--A.  No.  It  was  estimated  by  the  Provincial  Treasurer  in  the 
first  place  that  we  would  not  be  on  a  paying  basis  until  we  had  about  $5,000,000 
loaned  out.  We  were  on  a  paying  basis  before  that,  but  not  much  before  that. 
Since  then  the  larger  the  amount  loaned  the  proportion  is  not  nearly  so  great.  I 
y^l  finish  my  statement.  Interest,  exces:^  of  interest,  excess  of  interest  accrued 
^i|ivable  ovei:  interest  accrued  payable  $115,243.99.  We  earned  that  much 
more  interest  than  we  would  pay  to  the  Provincial  Treasurer.  We  also  earned 
through  commissions  oh  fire  insurance  and  hail  inaurance  premiurniJ10169.36, 
■making  a  total  of  $125,413.35.  ''  ,    ■  "^       Pl»» 

Q.  Are  there  any  sections  in  Saskatchewan  where  you  do  not  make  loans? — ■ 
A.  No.  ^  i4  J, 

Q.  You  make  loans  in  all  sections? — A.  Yes. '  | 

"Q.  Vv^e  had  a  witness  here  on  April  30,  a  Mr.  Charles  M.  Bowman,  of  the 
Mutual  Insurance  Company.  Mr.  Bowman  said  there  were  certain  sections  in 
Saskatchewan  where  they  did  not  make  loans.  Mr.  Bowman  said  at  page 
1140  of  these  proceedings:  .-^  "  ^ 

"During  the  last  two  years  over  uv  per  i;t;uo  ui  uue  iumu  itppnuauiuus 
which  have  come  to  our  local  ofiices  in  the  West  have  been  declined  Jay 
our  loc^l  Western  managers,  and  have  never  been  sent  to  our  head  ofiice. 
In  the  Province  of  Manitoba,  take  in  the  southwestern  portion,  where  our 
experience  has  been  a  poor  one,  we  have  stopped  lending.  Take  south- 
eastern Saskatchewan,  we  have  stopped  lending,  and  then  in  the  extreme 
^  southwestern  portion  of  Saskatchewan,  west  of  Estevan,  we  do  not  loan 

there.  We  are  not  lending  as  freely  as  a  few  years  ago.  In  Alberta 
we  have  a  line  starting  at  Township  34.  We  start  about  Didsbury, 
rij^ht  up  through  to  north  of  Edmonton,  and  then  come  east  a  certain 
.  distan'^'and  then  we  stop.  We  have  drawn  a  line  around  a  certain 
district'  in  Alberta  that  we  loan  in."  i 

V    That  would  indicate  that  there  was  quite  a  section  of  Alberta,  Saskatche- 
tAu  and  Manitoba  where  they  refuse  to  loan  at  the  present  time? — A.  There 
is  no  loan  company  that  loans  in  every  part  of  the  Province.      The  Canada 
pPermanent,  the  Credit  Foncier  lend  pretty  generally. 

Q.  "Take  southeastern  Saskatchewan,  we  have  stopped  lending."  What 
was  the  reason  for  that? — A.  The  reason  was  that  in  southeastern  Saskatchewan 
they  had  a  tremendous  amount  of  money  out  there,  the  Mutual  Life,  and 
they  had  dry  years  covering  a  period  of  about  three  years,  and  then  they  had 
erasshoppefs,  perhaps  in  one  of'those  dry  years,  and  then  they  had  rust.    Thiq= 

■ear  they  had  a  very  good  crop,  and  i''^  +^'^-"-  i^°-"-°  o>^^+i,^„  — a  — „^  +i,„„  „,;n 

iart  lending  again,  perhaps 

■■■   Q.  In  your  statement  you  said  that  in  the  southwesuKxu  corner  oi   i 
katchewan  Zhey  were  very  un^u'^j^j^l? — A.  Yes,  they  have  been.  ' 

[Itflr.  Colin  Fraser.]     ^^ 
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Q.  It  would  seem  that  a  very  large  proportion  of  that  Province  is  un- 
successful?— ^A.  The  southestern  part  was  not  unsuccessful  this  year,  -^hat 
po,rt  he  speaks  of  had  a  very  good  crop  this  year.  It  has  been  hit  by  grass- 
hopperSj^heri  they  did  have  good  crops.  They  had  grasshoppers  pretty  badly 
two  years,  then  two  dry  years,  and  that  will  frighten  almost  any  loan  company. 
The  old-timer  is  not  frightened  by  four  bad  years. 

Q.  The  old-timer  was  certainly  very  optimistic. — A.  In  some  localities  he 
speaks  of  they  had  poor  crops  in  1890,  1891,  1892,  1893,  1894,  and  in  1895  they 
had  a  whale  of  a-crop,  and  for  several  years  afterwards.  It  is  as  well  tilled 
k  portion  as  any.  In  that  section  they  have  a  very  good  district,  but  they  were 
hit  about  four  or  five  years  ago  with  two  dry  years,  then  they  were  hit  by  grass- 
hoppers. The  grasshoppers  are  checked  now,  and  I  do  not  think  there  are  any 
other  lending  institutions  that  have  stopped  lending  there.  I  know  we  have  not 
stopped  lending  there,  and  this  last  year  has  justified  it. 

Q.  Your  statement  looks  pretty  good,  due  to  the  fact  that  you  are  lending^ 
where  the  regular  loan  companies  have  refused  to  lend.    You  have  not  made  aT 
failure? — A.  There  is  not  one  loan  company  that  has  covered  the  territory  we 
have  covered. 

Q.  It  looks  to  me  as  if  you  had  been  covering  the  land  that  is  the  least 
profitable  to  the  other  companies,  and  still  your  showing,  is  pretty  good. — A. 
There  is  no  question  about  the  Province  being  a  good  leiiding  field. 

Q.  But  there  is  the  fact  that  you  have  made  a  success  in  large  portions 
where  the  loan  companies  have  refused  to  loan,  according  to  Mr.  Bowman's 
own  statement? — ^A.  That  is  true.  I  do  not  know  that  there  are  many  others 
that  have  refused  to  loan  there.  The  Mutual  Life  were  heavily  interested,  and 
jDecame  frightened  by  the  lean  years.  They  will  resume  again  I  think  within  a 
year  or  so.    They  are  just  temporarily  frightened. 

I         Q.  You  will  carry  on  over  the  lean  years,  ind  they  will  then  come  back? — 
A.  Perhaps  so.  ■#  ^  ^  ^    "    ^ 

Q.  That  is  where  you  are  going  to  shine^A.  We  hope  so. 

By  the  Chairman: 
Q.  There  is  one  thing  you  have  done,  you  have  lowered  the  rate  of  interest? 
|..  We  ha-\'§  lowered  the  rate  to  those  who  have  borrowed  from  ourselves. 
)ut  we  have  not  funds  enough.     For  a  year  and  a  half  we  have  not  had 
money. 

By  Mr.  Caldwell: 

Q.  Does  the  fact  that  you  have  not  the  funds  account  for  the  fact  that 
you  have  notjaffected  the  rate  of  interest? — A.  No.  We  did  in  the  first  six 
months  we  were  in  operation.  They  began  to  loan  at  the  Soo  line  at  7  and  7^, 
but  in  the  fall  of  1917  they  realized  that  we  could  not  go  into  the  market  for 
money.  i 

Q.  You  were  a  little  afraid? — A.  We  were.  ^ 

By  the  Acting  Chairman: 

Q.  If  you  went  outside  of  your  own  province  to  sell  your  bonds,  you  would 
get  the  money? — ^A.  I  don't  know  that  we  could  get  the  money  on  the  right 
terms.  It  would  not  be  very  advantageous  to  go  outside.  Our  bonds  are  sold 
to  bear  interest  at  5  per  cent,  payable  half-yearly,  and  those  bonds  are  redeem- 
able at  any  time  on  ninety  days'  notice.  The  Provincial  Treasurer  must  be  a 
little  cautious  about  placing  those  bonds.  I  do  not  think  it  would  be  wise  for 
him  to  go  out.  * 

Q.  Do  you  restrict  a  man  who  buy^Kdfeonds  from  selling  them  outside 
the  province? — ^A.  No,  sir.     We  have  n^^M-ed  a  bond  outside.     The  nro- 


the  province?— A.  No,  sir 
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vincial  treasurer  has  not,  but  I  am  not  consulted  aSPWWiP iWWiiP  for  it.    I  ca^ 

^say  that  it  would  not  be  wise  to  sell  bonds  except  where  they  would  be  likely 

to  remain  out.    The  bonds  taken  last  year  .^fH^Hi^il  Insurance  Commission, 

if  they  are  hit  next  year  by  a  bad  year^^pl^pe  to  be  redeemed  if  calle'^ — 

By  Mr.  G^ardftFt       t        '  ^H 

V  Q.  How  much  did  the  Hail  Insurance  Commission  place  in  bonds? — ^A.  I 

think  perhaps  $200,000.    They  did  not  come  to  us.    I  do  not  recall  now  the 

i, statement,  but  I  saw  it  when  it  appeared.    It  might  have  been  more  than  $200^ 

000.    I  do  not  think  it  was  less  than  that.    Would  you  know,  Mr.  Sales?  ■ 

Mr.  Sales:  I  think  it  was  $300,000.  1 

Witness:  Possibly  it  was  $300,000.    A  sale  of  bonds  goes  to  the  farmerl 

generally.    During  the  last  twelve  months  they  did  not  have  very  much  to  spare 

jor  that  purpose.    Those  who  could  spare  anything'^did  not  sell  their  wheat 

until  April  or  May.    It  was  that  one  item  that  helped  very  materially  to  make 

up  the  three-quarters  of  a  million.^    |  ■ 

By  Mr.  Sat  ^ 

Q.  You  would  hardly  expect  the  farmers  to  put  their  money  in  at  5  per 
cent? — ^A.  Yes,  I  would.  ^ 

k       Q.  When  they  can  loan  to  their  neighbours  at  8  per  cent? — A.  If  they  lend 
it  at  8  per  cent,  perhaps  they  will  not  be  able  to  collect  it. 

Qt^  At  three  months'  notice  they  can  get  their  money  back? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  They  have  it  in  a  double  capacity? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  It  is  like  a  savings  bank'? — ^A.  Yes.    I  have  known  farmers,  and  farmers 

have  told  me  themselves  that  they  have  their  money  invested  in  these  bonds,  and 

although  they  were  paying  8  per  cent  on  their  borrowings,  they  were  not  going   "* 

to  sell  those  bonds.        -**- 
i 

By  Mr.  Caldwell:  ^ 

Q.  Is  it  a  patriotic  matter  with  them? — ^A.  No,  it  is  a  reserve  for  contin- 
gencies. -  _ 

By  Hon.  Mr.  ^tothw^^^  ^  ' 

Q.  Well,  Mr.  Eraser,  they  had  to  compete  with  the  Federal  "Victory  Bonds. 
Is  that  not  the  reason  they  are  harder  to  sell,  the  interest  is  a  little  too  low, 
especially  since  the  loan  companies  have  advanced  their  rate  of  interest  since 
your  started  business? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Have 'you  thought  of  the  advisability  of  your  Government  raising  the  rate 
of  interest  to  enable  you  to  give  a  little  more  interest  on  your  bonds? — A.  No. 

We  would  be  rather  opposed  to  that,  because  we  think  that  before  very  long  we 

can  borrow  at  a  lower  rate,  and  that 'our  first  change  will  be  downward  instead"""^ 
of  upward.     We  look  forward  to  lowering  the  rate  of  interest  below  64  -  per 
cent.  _ 

Q.  Especially  if  you  do  not  sustain  any  ultimate  losses  to  draw  on  that 
reserve? — ^A.  Yes.  We  have  made  no  losses  on  what  we  have  sold.  In  every 
^ase  we  realized  more  than  what  we  had  against  it. 

Q.  Is  it  a  sentimental  reason  that  induces  many  to  buy  these  bonds,  is  it  a 
sort  of  provincial  pride  with  people,  in  buying  their  own  bonds  in  order  to  re-loan 
to  farmers  who  are  not  so  fortunate?— A.  A  lot  of  them  bought  Victory  bonds 
for  patriotic  reasons. 

Q.  But  why  should  they  buy  them  at  5,  if  there  is  no  sentiment  in  it? 

A.  The  difference  is  that  ours  is  not  subject  to  fluctuation  at  all.  A  man  can 
always  get  his  money.    They  can  be  redeemed  at  ninety^  days'  notice.  M 
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'     Q.  Redeemable  at  par  at  three  months  is  what  gives  the  bonds  their  value? 
A.  Yes.    It  is  virtually  a  deposit  at  ninety  days'  notice.  " 

■  By  Mr.  Caldwell:  ^       I 

Q.  Your  bond  is  more  in  the  nature  of  a  deposit  reclipt  pSy5bl'^,t  three 
months'  notice? — A.  Yes.  A  man  is  getting  5  per  cent,  redeemable  at  three 
months'  notice.  -  ' 

Q.  Especially  to  the  man  with  small  savings.    He  may  need  it. — A.  Yf — 
and  the  man  who  does  not  understand  the  ordinary  bonds^  that  is,  the  up  an^ 
down  of  bonds.  i  1       —   -^  — ^ 

i         -  I 

f         By  Hon.  Mr.  Motherwell: 

Q.  He  knows  exactly  what  it  is  worth? — A.  Yes. 

'r-    Q.  I  guess  that  is  worth  one-half  per  cent? — A.  He  does  not  even  have  to 

wait  ninety  days.    He  can  take  it  to  the  bank  and  the  bank  can  loan  him  money 

for  ninety  days.  -       .    ,  J  J 


By  Mr.  Sales: 
Q.  I  rather  like  th^ 
in  connection? — A.  Yes. 


1    [   f 

)^rnment,  mth 


the  savings  bank 


By  Mr.  Gardiner:      T^^^^^^  i 

1        Q.  I  notice  in  1922  your  arrears  were  greatly  m  excess  of  what  they  were 
in  the  previous  years,  $279,000? — A.  Yes.  '  # 

Q.  I  have  before  me  a  reprint  from  two  of  your  Saskatchewan  papers, 
which  says  in  part,  this:  "Saskatchewan  is  recognized  through  the  world  as 
the  great  cereal  producing  province  in  Canada,  its  people  marketing  the  largest 

fccrop  (1922)  in  the  history  of  the  Dominion,  are  to-day  in  the  position  of  having    '' 
more  money  to  spend  than  in  any  previous  year."    Can  you  reconcile  the  state- 
ment in  this  reprint  with  your  figures,  showing  that  your  arrears  are  higher  this    ' 

Vear  than  in  previous  years? — A.  Yes.    The  arrears  were  shown  there  for  1921,, 
being  less  than  1922,  the  men  who  make  payments — the  reason  why  the  1921"^^ 
arrears  are  small  is  that  a  lot  of  them  were  paid  out  of  the  1922  crop.    The  1921 
intrest  is  still  uncollected.  | 

Q.  In  1922  you  show  greater  arrears?— A.  If  the  farmer  owed  us  for  1921,   ' 
he  also  owed  us  for  1922,  and  if  he  sent  us  in  a  sum  'of  money,  that  would  be    ' 
applied  on  1921.    He  may  hold  out  on  his  arrears  in  1922  and  still  be  owing   * 
us  a  lot  for  1922.    We  had  on  the  31st  of  December,  grain  tickets  sent  in  by 
farmers,  who  were  owing  us  interest,  to  the  extent  ofperhaps  fifty  or  sixiiy 
thousand  bushels,  to  be  held  by  us  for  higher  prices.    Any  farmer  who  wished 
eiid  in  the  ticket  would  be  given  time,  if  he  sold  the  grain.  ^    -^  *      * 

By  Mr.  Caldwell: 
Q.  These  tickets  were  not  credited  as"plpnent? — A.  Oh  no.     ^ 
.simply  held.    He  had  a  receipt  for  the  ticket,  but  until  he  orderd  ui 
the  cash  was  not  received.     He  is  only  credited  when  we  ^old  the  grain  for 
him.    A  great  deal  of  that  was  released  during  the  month  of  April  ^nd  there    ' 
was  quite'a  lot  of  it  still  on  hand  when  I  Igft.  ^   ^ 

By  Mr.  Gardiner:  ™ 

Q.  Do  you  think  a  number  of  the  applications  for  loans  are  for  the  pur-   '" 
pose  of  building?— A.  Yes,  a  number  of  them.  -^ 

Q.  Saskatchfewan,  being  a  new  province,  naturallv  you  woulff 
<ypod  deal  of  building  to  go  ahead? — A.  Yes,  there _  will  be  more  buil 
iburse  when  conditions  become  a  little  easier  to  buiM'.    Material  is  now  hn 
,nd  wages  are  still  higher.    It  costs  too  much  to  buili  ' 
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Q.  What  is  the  population  now,   according  to  the  last  census? — ^A.  T. 

population  of  Saskatchewan,  I  think,  is  700,000.  ^ 

Q.  About  800,000?— A.  Somewhere  near  800,000.  I  have  not  those  figureL. 
^^Q.  I  notice  from  the  reprint  of  those  papers  that  Saskatchewan  spent 
4,277,000  for  jiuilding  last  year.  Provided  the  population  is  800,000,  that 
rould  only  be  a  per  capita  of  $5  for  building. — A.  Yes.  - 

I      Q.  That  would  not  be  an  excessive  sum  for  a  new  province  like  that? — 

A.  No,  it  would  be  very  small.  '  A  great  deal  of  that  would  be  in  the  cities. 

There  was  not  a  great  deal  of  building  done  by  the  farmers  in  the  last  two  or 

■^hree  years.  ^^ 

By  Mr.  Sales:  ' 

_  Q.  Looking  at  the  second  item  of  that  paper,  Mr.  Fraser:  "The  general 
provincial  taxation  of  Saskatchewan  in  1922  was  $3.20  per  capita,  including  _ 
"  automobile  tax.    The  lightest  taxed  people  west  of  the  Great  Lakes".    Th^ 
conveys  an  absolutely  wrong  impre^ion,  does  it  not?    There  is  no  municipal  |^ 
no  school  tax.  -  . 

Mr.  Hammell:  Provincial  tax.  ' 

Mr.  Sales:  Sure. 

Mr.  Gardiner:  It  would  be  alright  for  anybody  to  read  that  who  did  m 
know  anything  about  it.  i  ~^ 

Mr.  Sales:  As  long  as  our  people  know  that  Mr.  Hammell's  position  is    ■ 
sound  before  the  Committee,  it  will  be  alright.  ■ 

I       Mr.  Hammell:  I  think  I  know  as  much  about  taxation  as  you  do.  'm 

■ — Mr.  Sales:  You  know  a  good  deal  less  about  Saskatchewan.  ■ 

Mr.  Hammell:  I  did  not  place  this  here  to  boost  Saskatchewan  or  other-    * 

^  I  placed  it  here  to  find  out  whether  it  was  correct  or  not.    We  have 

a  enough,  particularly    from  yourself,    about  that,  running    it  down — a    _ 
.utry  that  has  afforded  you  a  home  for  the  last  twenty  years  better' than 
/■ou  left.    Now  you  come  here  to  run  it  dov/n. 

Mr.  Bales:  I  question  your  knowledge  even  of  that.  Now,  Mr.  Fraser  will 
agree  witli  me  that  when  we  can  buy  a  dollar's  worth  of  stuiT  for  a  dollar  in  Sas- 
katchewan, it  will  be  all  right. 

The  .Acting  Chairman:  The  statement  says:  "The  Government  has  sold 
8755,000  farm  loan  bonds,  mostly  to  farmers."  You  do  not  know  whether  that 
is  correct  or  not? — A.  That  is  about  correct. 

Hon.  Mr.  Motherwell:  I  thinly  the  last  part  of  it  is  correct.  Part  of  it 
-J  misleading,  because  only  a  small  part  of  our  taxes  are  provincial,    f 

MIJHammell:  We  asked  that  question  from  the  other  gentleman  who  was 
her^  .jM  ought  to  have  sent  us  that.  „   ^  ^  ~ 

Hon.  Mr.  Motherwell:  According  to  Mr.  Dunning's  statement,  we  have 

the  lowest  taxation  on  a  non-producing  capital  debt.      There  is  a  certain  revenue 

debt  due"  to  loans  to  creameries  and  so  forth.      That  capital  debt  producing 

revenue  I  think  is  the  lowest.      I  think  the  last  part  is  correct  and  'th^^first  pa^ 

'"  is  misleading. 

Mr.  Hammell:  The  reason  I  had  this  reprinted,  and  presented  it  from  the 
paper  ii  few  days  ago,  when  Mr.  Hamilton  was  here,  was  that  we  requested  Mr.  ( 
i-familton  to  gr^e  us  all  the  taxes  of  the  province,  provincial,  municipal  and 
school  taxes,~^l  the  taxes  of  the  province  and  to  itemize  them,  taking  from  the 
Department  of  Municipal  affairs.      We  have  not  yet  received  tha;t.  ~ 

Mr.  Milne:  Is  not  $755,000  to  go  on  to  the  farms  misleading?    Are  not  the 
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Hon.  Mr.  Motherwell:  Whether  it  comes  from  that  or  not,  as  Mr.  Fraser 
,c,A  this  morning,  it  came  ultimately  from  the  farmer.    They  could  not  have 
their  reserves  if  they  did  not  get  them  from  the  farmer. 

'  i       Mr.  Hammell:  Mr.  Fraser  told  us  this  morning  that  the  Hail  Association 
is  composed  of  farmers. 

Hon.  Mr.  Motherwell:  And  the  revenue  is  all  from  farmers.    The  fact 
that  the  hail  insurance  reserve  money  is  used  for  buying  Saskatchewan  bondl^ 
does  not  lessen  the  fact  that  there  are  men  with  sufficient  reserves  to  buy  bonds 
at  this  time.    That  was  the^point  to  be  made  by  the  fact  that  they  were  sold    . 
at  this  time.    Is  that  not  the  situation? 

The  Witness:  Yes.  %     "^ 

By  Hon.  Mr.  Motherwell:      ^    ^^ 

Q.  There  is  no  other  source  of  revenue  except  from  the  farmers? — A.  Of 
course,  it  is  far  too  small  a  sum  to  serve  the  purpose  of  lowering  the  rate  of 
interest.  What  the  Board  requires  is  a  good  deal  more  money  to  lower  the 
rate  of  interest. 

Mr.  Sales:  I  know  one  farmer  who  drew  in  his  farm  mortgages  and  pur- 
chased your  bonds  in  preference.  I 

The  Acting  Chairman:  Are  there  any  further  questions  you  wish  to  ask 
Mr.  Fraser  regarding  the  Farm  Loan  Board  of  Saskatchewan?  i 


By  Mr.  Gardiner: 
Your  evidence  briefly  must  be  at  the  present  time  that  you 


Innot  get 


-A.  That  is  the  trouble. 


enough  loans? — A.  That  is  the  trouble.     The  business  is  there.     There  is  a 
tremendous  amount  of  money  borrowed.    A  great  deal  is  borrowed  and  they  are 
paying  eight  per  cent  normally  and  nine  per  cent  on  some  amoimts  maturing 
in  the  last  two  years.    The  farmer  is  witingto  us  to  say  if  he^pannot  get  ajj 
new  loan  he  will  have  to  pay  nine  per  cent,  im      m     '  ■■■    ■■ 

By  Mr.  Sales  :^    ^  WW^It^mf^        ■ 

Q..  They  are  charging  nine  per  cent? — A.  They  are  charging  nine  per  cent 
on  renewals  now.      ; 

By  Hon,  Mr.  Motherwell: 
Ci   That  would  be  for  how  long?— A.  F 

By  Mr.  Gardiner: 

Q.  Your  organization,  under  those  circumstanS5g7'^ll  never  be  a  factor 
until  you  get  sufficient  money  to  be  able  to  compete  with  the  others? — ^A.  No. 

By  Mr.  Munro:  '  Jr  "      ' 

Q.  Mr.  Bowman  indicated  an  expected  decrease  in  the  rate  of  interest.^  I 
Mr.  Sales:  He  said  he  hoped  the  time  would  soon  be  here,  but  I  ha"vi 
heard  that  for  twenty-three  years.  '"  w  ^^ 

Hon.  Mr.  Mother-^ll:  The  other  mortgage  companies  ha'ro  rWed  the 
rates.  Had  your  org|n^|pmi  not  been  there,  they  might  have  raised  then> 
more?  ^ji        v^ 

The  Witness:  I  have  no  doubt  of  that. 

1 

By  Hon,  Mr.  Motherwell:  ~  ■ 

Q.  Then  it  must  have  been  a  factor? — ^A.  They  would  have  raised  them 
[Sooner  if  we  had  not  been  in  existence.  M  | 
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'      By  Mr.  McKai  _  

Q.  "What  proportion  of  the  indebtedness  of  the  province  do  you  hold?— A 
Less  than  one-tenth.    It  may  be  one-twelfth.  j^m 

Q.  Just  one-twelfth  of  the  whole?— A.  PerhapBb^ 

By  Mr.  Sales: 
Q.  Roughly  speaking,  J.100^00,000  ?— A. ,  I  think  $100,000,000  in  mortg 


I  By  Mr.  Munro:  ^^^^» 

Q.  You  say  the  gross  per  capita  is  69  and  66.     Saskatchewan's  gross  i 
rapita  debt. 

Mr.  Hammell:  What  is  the  population.  j 

The  Witness:  Somewhere  about  800,000. 

Mr.  Caldwell:  The  share  of  the  Federal  debt  is  more  than  that. 

Mr.  Hammell:  This  is  Saskatchewan's  gross. 

The  Witness:  I  think  that  is  intended  to  cover  provincial  indebtedness. 

Mr.  Sales:  You  have  3,850  borrowers.  They  borrowed  nearly  $80  apiece 
for  municipal  taxes  alone.  J  —      

Mr.  Hammell:  That  is  per  capita. 

The  Acting  Chairman:  Are  there  any  more  questions?  If  not,  we  will 
tJiapk  MrJ]Praser  for  his  attendance  before  the  Committor' — "^ 

By  Mr.  Sales:  , 

Q.  Have  you  any  idea  as  to  what  would  help  remedy  the  position  "m 
Saskatchewan? — A.  I  df^  not-;  think  there  will  be  much  done  until  the  next 
meeting  of  the  legislature.  The  legislature,  this  year,  authorized  the  provincial 
treasurer  to  secure  for  us  funds  to  the  extent  of  $1,000,000. 

'        By  Mr.  Hammell:  I      ~~ 

Q.  Frorif  outside  sources? — A.  He  is  authorized  to  raise  a  million  dollars 

ior  our  purposes.    Whether  he  will  be  able  to  do  that  or  not,  is  of  course 

uncertain  yet.    That  is  for  the  fiscal  year  commencing  May  1st;  and  there 

can  be  no  change  in  that  amount  until  the  legislature  meets  again,  so  we  will 

not  lend  over  a  million  dollars.  i     .  r  m 


By  Mr.  Sales:  ^ 

Q.  You  will  agree  v/ith  me  that  if  we  can  con^TOB  the  manufacturers  and 
the  wholesalers  and  the  men  engaged  in  distribution  that  our  chief  interest 
IS  the  cheapening  of  the  goods  we  buy,  that  would  do  more  to  remedy  Saskatche- 
, '  wan's  condition  than  anything  else. — ^A.  That  is  my  attitude  all  the  way  through. 
1  have  not  lost  faith  in  the  province,  but  I  know  it  is  labouring  under  a  great 
handicap  in  the  price  of  commodities,  and  that  is  my  intention,  to  prove  that  to 
these  gentlemen  here,  and  to  make  them  believe  we  are  not  all  rolling  in  wealth. 
We  have  no  such  notion  as  that.  We  are  hardly  rolling  in  wealth,  but  we  have 
the  country  there,  and  the  soil  will  produce  the  crops. 

Mr.  Sales:  Given  the  right  condition  there  is  nothing  that  can  beat  it. 

By  Hon.  Mr.  Motherwell:  (^ 

Q.  We  hear  quite  a  bit  about  increased  fiscal  opportunities  and  increase^ 
credit  facilities.  That  means  increased  opportunities  for  borrowing,  after  all. 
You  think   that  the   Saskatchewan   farm   situation   would   be   improved,   if 
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could  improve  their  condition  very  much  if  they  had  additional  opportunities  for 
substituting  lower  money  for  the  money  they  pay  high  rates  on  no'^^      ^ 

Q.  You  do  considerable  of  that  now  in  the  loans  you  make,  wipmg  off  old 
obligations  and  substituting  this  amortization  plan.  What  percentage  of  your 
money  is  devoted  to  that,  do  you  think? — A.  At  a  guess,  I  would  say  three- 
quarters  of  the  money  we  have  advanced  has  been  used  to  wipe  out  debts 
bearing  high  rate  of  iziterest.  In  many  cases  our  loan  is  a  small  one.  We  feel 
"with  our  lower  rate  of  interest  we  should  have  a  little  better  security,  that  we 
should  not  have  to  loan  as  much  as  the  ordinary  lenders,  who  are  seeking  to 
make  a  higher  rate  of  dividends,  and  we  offer  a  ffajJler  loan  rather  than  a 
larger  one. 


The  witness  retired. 
The  Committee  adjournt 


m.,  May  8,  1923. 


1  OF  Commons, 
Committee  Room  268,. 

'       Tuesday,  May  8,  1923, 


throughout  Canada  met  at  11  a.m.,  Mr.  McMaster,  the  Chairman,  presiding 
The  Chairman:  We  have  Mr.  Dewar  here,  from  Prince  Edward  Island. 


I  Alfred  E.  Dewae,  called  and  sworn. 

By  the  Chairman: 

Q.  Mr.  Dewar,  what  is  your  full  name? — A.  Alfred  E.  De^ 

Q.  You  come  from  the  garden  of  the  Gulf,  I  understand? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  What  do  you  do  there? — ^.  Until  twenty-one  years  ago  I  was  on  a 
farm.     I  carried  on  general  farming  and  dairying.    I  sold  that  farm  then,  and 
it  into  fruit  farming.  ■  -      ■ 

Q.  Have  you  been  for  twenty-uue  yvuit 

Q.  Do  you  grow  potatoes? — A.  Yes,  a  ! 

Q.  Do  you  keep  an  account  of  what  your  potatoes  cost  you? — ^A.  Not  any 
particular  account. 

Q.  Have  you  any  ofl&cial  connection  with  the  business  of  potato  growing? 
— A.  I  am  President  of  the  Potato  Growers'  Association. 

Q.  I  suppose  on  the  island  they  grow  very  fine  potatoes? — A.  They  do. 
i        Q.  Almost  comparable  with  the  potatoes  grown  in  New  Brunswick? — A.  If 
you  ask  the  islanders,  they  will  say  they  are  better.  ■  i^ 

Q.  Are  they  sought  for  for  seed? — A.  Yes,  very  much.  ' 

Q.  That  is  a  combination  in  itself.  Have  you  any  figures  to  give  us  which 
will  help  us  to  determine  what  it  costs  you  gentlemen  to  produce  potatoes  in 
Prince  Edward  Island? — A.  Yes.  I  made  an  estimate  of  the  cost-^flc^  con- 
sultation with  the  rest  of  our  growers.  It  is  very  hard  to  get  at  the  actual  cost 
of  production.    It  varies  from  year  to  year.    It  varies  also  on  different  lands. 
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p<  i  Q.  Have  you  a  statement  of  that  kind  to  place  before  us,  to  help  us  in  ou 
inquiry  ?-^A.  Yes.  I  have  made  an  estimate  for  the  average  farm,  the  avera§ 
cost  of  growing.  Sometimes  it  will  cost  less,  and  sometimes  it  will  cost  mor 
than  this  estimate. 

Q.  What  you  believe  is  that  the  figures  you  are  going  to  put  before  us  truly 
represent  a  fair  average  of  what  it  costs  to  produce  potatoes  for  "seed  in  Prince 
Edward  Island? — A.  I  believe  this  is  an  average.  With  some  people  it  may 
cost  more,  while  some  people  may  grow  for  less.  On  a  lot  of  farms  over  on  the 
island,  I  could  not  strike  an  exact  figure.  ^    >^ 


Bm  Mr.  Caldwell: 


both  ways. 


per  barrel? — A.  I  have  it 


By  the  Chairman:' 

Q.  Will  you  give  us  that,  please? — A.  I  start  in  with  a  farm  of  100  acre. 

Q.  Before  you  start  that,  are  you  an  agriculturalist  or  a  farmer? — A.  Do 
you  mean,  according  to  Horace  Greeley's  definition? 

Q.  A  farmer  is  a  man  who  lives  on  his  farm  and  is  supported  by  his  farm, 
while  an  agriculturalist  is  a  man  who  supports  a  farm? — A.  Horace  Greeley 
said  a  farmer  was  a  man  who  made  his  money  on  the  farm  and  spent  it  in  the 
city,  while  an  agriculturalist  was  a  man  who  made  his  money  in  the  city  and 
spent  it  on  the  farm.  I  make  my  money  on  the  farm.  I  had  better  start  with 
the  overhead  charge  on  a  farm  of  100  acres,  valued  at  $5,000.  You  can  get 
plenty  of  farms  at  $5,000.  Some  will  cost  more  and  some  less,  but  we  will  take 
the  average  farm. 

Q.  That  is,  |5,000  for  the  land?— A.  $5,000  for  the  land  and  buildingi 
Machinery  equipment,  if  you  bought  machinery  at  the  price  list  of  to-day  of 
the  McCormick  Manufacturing  Company,  the  machinery  for  that  farm  would 
post  you  ^1,860.     If  you  bought  the  machinery  before  the  prices  went  up  it 
would  have  just  cost  you  a  great  deal  less.  1 

'J  By  Mr.  Caldwell:  \  ~    ~ 

Q.  Would  that  include  hay,  grained  potatoes?— A.  We  have  nobody  that 
runs  a  whole  farm  on  potatoes.    We  have  some  who  are  running  that  way  pretty 
much,  but  they  are  not  going  to  follow  it  up.    We  have  to  have  a  rotation  of ' 
crops.     I  have  included  three  working  horses,   valued   at   $400.     The  total 
investment  would  amount  to  $7,260.^ 

Q.  Does  the  $400  for  horses  include  the  harness? — A.  No,  not  the  harness 
only  the  horses.    Yes,  it  includes  the  harness  and  the  equipment.  ' 

By  the  Chairman: 

Q.  That  is  to  say,  you  can  get  a  farm  with  some  buildings  on  it,  and  enough 
horps  and  equipment  to  start  operations  for  say  $7,260? — ^A.  Yes. 

Q.  That  is  the  capital  investment  you  are  starting  off  with? — ^A.  Yes. 

|,"'  By  Mr.  Sali        "  '  ' 

'^,.  Whsd,  would  wie  vi 

/.  On  some  farms  you  would  pay  more  than  on  others,  where  the"  build 
mgs  were  not  so  good.  The  land  would  be  more  productive  in  some  parts, 
while  in  others  the  value  of  the  buildings  might  be  in  excess  of  the  value  of 
the  farms.  I  have  included  $l,5d0  for  barns  and  $1,500  for  a  house,  still  you 
might  not  be  able  to  buy  the  land  that  that  was  on  for  the  rest  of  the  money, 
that  is,  without  the  buildings.  Bt— ll 
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By  Mr.  Caldwell. 
Q.  You  can  buy  a  farm  with  pretty  good  buildings  on  it  for  very  lit 
more  than  the  buildings  would  cost? — A.  Yes,  but  they  would  be  depreciated 
over  a  good  many  years,  or  they  might  be  in  good  condition.      I 

f         By  the  Chairman:  | 

'^   All  right,  Mr.  Dewar,  you  •wall  forgive  all  these  interruptionlT  We  will 

i  on  the  Socratic  method,  in  this  Committee — question  and  answer. — A. 

Overhead' is  a  charge  that  you  cannot  get  rid  of  very  well.    First  I  take  interest 

on  $7,260  at  7  per  cent.  Mortgages  are  going  there  at  7  per  cent,  some  a  little 

less  and  some  more,  but  the  Registrars  say  that  the  average  is  7  per  cent.  That 

is  $508.     Depreciation  on  machinery  at  |1,860,  8  per  cent.     The  Dominion 

Government  allows  10  per  cent,  but  I  thought  that  a  little  high.    That  makes 

^$148.    I  have  allowed  for  the  barn,  $1,500,  and  a  depreciation  at  4  per  cent, 

'.'  which  is  one  per  cent  less  than  the  Dominion  Government  allows.    That  depre- 

'  elation  comes  to  $60.    On  the  horses  at  $400  I  have  allowed  a  depreciation  of 

10  per  cent,  whicli'comes  to  $40.    I  put  the  insurance  on  barns  and  machinery 

at  $12  a  year.    I  consider  that  after  a  man  puts  in  his  investment  he  has  to  keep 

it  insured  against  loss.    Then  there  is  the  Provincial  tax  of  twenty  cents  ^ 

acre,  $20,  school  taxes  $12,  and  poll  and  road  taxes  $7.25.     There  is  a  $3.UU. 

poll  tax,  a  $2.00  road  tax  and  75  cents  for  each  horse,  $2.25,  making  in  all  $7.25. 

You  cannot  get  rid  of  this  tax  of  $7.25;  it  is  a  charge  on  the  land,  and  the  man 

has  to  pay  it. 

^  Q.  They  do  not  charge  according  to  the  number  of  children  in  a  family? — 

A.  No,  they  do  not  charge  according  to  the  number  of  children.    Everybody 

over  25  years  has  to  pay. 


By  Mr.  Sales: 

Q.  They  do  not  bonus  a  man  for  his  large  number  of  children,  do  they? — A. 
No.  r  ' 

By  Mr.  Caldwell: 

Q.  They  do  not  pay  poll  ^^Hbn  Prince  Edward  Island  until  they  are  2i 
years  old? — A.  Well,  really  I  think  it  is  21,  I  am  not  sure,  but  I  think  it  is  21. 
It  would  not  make  much  difference  for  a  year  or  two.  Everybody  has  to  p^ 
his  poll  tax,  and  $2  road  tax,  whether  they  live  in  the  district  where  they  own 
land  or  not.  .j_ 

Q.  These  Taxes  are  pretty  light  as  compared  with  the  taxes  that  have  to 
be  paid  in  otlier  parts  of  the  country? — A.  We  do  not  think  a  farm  of  the 
selling  value  of  $5,000  would  be  over  valued  at  $4,000.  They  are  not  supposed 
to  be  taxed  up  tc  the  selling  value,  in  all  cases.    -     -  /- 

Q.  In  most  districts  they  are  supposed  to  .be,  but  never  amr  I  think 
in  the  Maritime  Provinces  it  is  supposed  to  be  about  two-thirds  of  the  selling 
value,  for  the  purpose  of  taxation? — ^A.  I  don't  know  how  they  do  it.  I  don't 
think  they  have  always  valued  property  up  to  the  selling  value.  That  makes 
a  charge  of  $808  on  the  100  acres,  or  $8.08  per  acre  as  an  overhead,  that  I  do 
not  see  how  'they  are  going  to  get  rid  of.  There  may  be  some  room  for  dis- 
cussion on  that  interest,  but  I  consider  it  is  a  charge  on  the  production.  I 
do  not  see  how  anybody  can  put  it  in  as  part  of  his  profits,  anything  more  than 
anything  else  outside.  j, 

Mr.  Sales;  Agreed. 

WiTjTESs:  I  did  not  put  in  any  charge  for  depreciation  on  the  fencing. 
There  is  a  question  on  what  a  man  should  be  charged  for  his  house.  I  have 
allowed  him  the  inter^j^  I  did  not  charge  anything  for  depreciation  on  his 
house.  ' 
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By  the  Chairman] 

Q.  That  is  supposed  to  offset  the  use  of  his  house? — A.  I  think  so.  If 
add  1550  for  additional  machinery,  the  additional  yearly  charge  for  interest 
and  depreciation  would  .be  $83.50.  Two  100-acre  farms  could  be  worked  co- 
operatively, which  would  reduce  the  overhead  charge  for  interest  and  deprecia- 
tion on  maqhinery  from  $2,73  per  acre  on  a  100-acre  farm  to  $1.81  per  acre 
on  the- 200  ilcres.  * 

Q.  Are  your  farms  of  such  a  nature  down  there  that  the  people  co-operate 
readily? — ^A.  They  are.  I  expect  that  a  man  who  grows  from  50  to  100  acres 
of  potatoes  will  have  his  own  machinery,  biit  on  smaller  lots  they  co-operate 
in  such  things  as  sprayers,  diggers  and  planters.  There  are  a  good  many  who 
co-operate  a  little  more  than  that,  they  help  one  another  in  labour  and  horses. ' 
Yqu  Mi^  do  away  with  some  horses  in  co-operative  work. 


By  Mr.  Sales: 
Q.  l*our  argument  there,  if  I  mistake  not,  is  that  a  200-acre  farm  can 
operated  at  a  less  expense  than  100  acres? — A.  Yes. 

By  Mr.  Caldwell: 

Q.  That  is,  a  less  expense  per  acre? — ^A^K,  man  can  reduce  his  machin- 
ery a  little,  yes.  Take  waggons  and  plouJSf^man  does  not  want  his  neigh- 
bour to  use  them  along  with  him,  but  in 'the  case  of  other  machinery  he  does. 

By  Mr.  Sales:  "^T 

Q.  A  large  number  of  gentlemen  down  here  keep  telling  us  that  our  farms 

are  too  large.     We  find  that  machinery  will  work  two  or  three  quarters  at  a 

much  less  expense  per  acre  than  160  acres? — ^A.  Yes.     The  overhead  charge 

will  be  smaller.  \  mM 

Mr.  Hammell:    But  you  overstep  that  limit,  jj 

Mr.  Caldwell:  There  is  an  unbeliever  for  you.^ 

fedr.  Sales:   I  stated  a  thing  which  will  meet  with  the  appro\'«al  of  the  men 

out  there"  who  know.''" 


By  ihe.  Chairman: 

Q.  I  must  JDeg  your  pardon  for  these  irrelevant  interchanges  between  the 
members  of  my  Committee,  Mr.  Dewar.  Will  you  please  proceed  along  your 
own  lines?  You  have  your  overhead,  and  you  have  told  us  how  you  can 
reduce  your  overhead? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Go  ahead  with  your  estimates. — A.  The  cost  of  growing  certified  seed 
potatoes  on  Prince  Edward  Island  per  acre — I  have  made  a  distinction  between 
ceri^ed  potatoes  and  the  common  table  stock.  The  first  is  an  item  of  spring 
culwation. 

L^    Q-  What  do  you  do? — A.  They  are  generally  ploughed  and  disced.    Some- 
imft  there  are  weeds 'to  get  out  of  the  land.    The  people  do  some  cultivation 
pi  fne  autumn,  and  sometimes  in  the  spring.      I  allow  $5  an  acre  for  that, 
pome  people  do  not  have  to  do  that,  but  some  have  to  do  more  than  $5  worth ^ 
of  worku,  What  I  have  tried  to  do  is,  to  strike  a  fair  average.  ""-  " 

-r         By  Mr.  Caldwell: 

Q.  Does  that  $5  an  acre  include  ploughing,  seed,  and  putting  the  land  in 
shape  for  planting? — A.  Yes,  both  spring  and  fall.    Some  have  stubble  ground. 

Q.  On  stubble  ground,  isn't  there  more  danger  of  weeds? — A.  If  they  cul- 
tivate it  in  the  /all  they  kill  the  weeds.  There  is  more  danger  of  weeds  there 
than  in  sod.  _^ 
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Q.  What  would  the  cultivation  cost? — ^A.  I  have  put  in  $15  for  the  ferti- 
lizer alone. 
P    Q.  $15  per  acre? — A.  $15  per  acre. 

Q.  How  much  do  you  use? — ^A.  I  did  not  count  it  that  way.    I  consider 
we  have  a  cash  crop  now,  and  are  selling  it  off  the  land.    My  idea  is  that  the 
land  is  the  farmer's  bank,  and  that  he  has  no  business  to  deplete  it  in  any  way.  | 
It  costs  about  6  cents  a  bushel  for  fertilizer  at  the  price  we  are  paying  now  for  the 
finer  potatoes.     I  just  put  down  the  cost  in  that  way. 

Q.  How  much  fertilizer  do  you  use  per  acre  for  potatoes? — A.  It  runs  all 
■jM  way  from  700  to  1,600. 
-~    Q.  "What  do  you  pay  per  ton  for  it? — A.  Our  cost  was  about  $29.50. 

Q.  This  year? — A.  This  year,  not  for  the  mixed  fertilizer,  that  would  cost 
us  about  SdQ.*^ 

Q.  Three  years  ago  what  would  it  cost  you  per  acre? — A.  It  was  costing 
us  about  $5  a  ton  more  last  year.    It  is  about  $5  a  ton  cheaper  this  year.     S^ 

Q.  What  about  two  years  ago? — ^A.  Two  years  ago  you  could  not  buy 
fertilizer  for  what  you  can  buy  it  to-day.  Some  of  the  farn^ji^i^nt  in  and 
bought  th.eir  own  fertilizers."*  J 

>.  ^      *--  -  -'^ 

,     ■     By  Hon.  Mr.  Sinclair: 

\.  Those  would  be  for   what   potatoes? — A.  Cobbleri|^yer   there   they 
C..V,  ^oiling  acid  phosphate  for  $5  a  ton  more  than  we  are  pa 
are  payiiieSll  a  ton  more  than  we  are.  | 

^  By  Mr.  Caldwell: 

Q.  That  is,  when  buying  in  foreign  markets? — ^A.  Buying  in  foreign  mar- 
kets.   The  Potato  Growers'  Association  are  doing  that.  L 

Q.  What  are  you  paying  for  your  nitrate? — A.  $62  I  think  it  is  costing  ul 
over  there. 

Q.  That  is  nitrate  of  soda? — A.  I  think  that  is  the  price. 

The  Chaieman:  Let  him  answer  one  question  before  you  bombard  him 
ith  another.    Take  all  the  time  you  need.    We  are  delighted  to  have  you  here. 

The  Witness:  Nitrate  of  soda,  $57.50  per  ton  at  the  factory,  and  the 

average  freight  would  be  about  $4.50""  per  ton,  about  $62.     Some  would  have 

to  pay  a  little  more  and  some  a  little  less.    The  lowest  is  $4.30  and  the  highest 

ia  $4.90.  according  to  the  distance  you  live  away  from  Borden.  "^ 

}■  ' 

By  Mr.  Caldwell: 

i      Q.  Sulphate  of  ammonia,  how  much? — A.  $74.50.    Add  ^4.50  more  to  it; 

n.  ( 

Q.  Laid  down  at  the  nearest  railway  station ?£- A.  Yes. 
'  Q._You  buy  tankage,  too? — A.  No.  3,     J 

;  By  the  Chairman: 

'^   What  do  you  call  tankage? — A.  Our  people  will  not  buy  tankage. 

By  Mr.  Caldwell:  n 

Q.  Tankage  is  the  bi-produot  of  the  packing  plants,  and  includes  a  lot  of 
things,  which  I  do  not  think  the  people  know  about.  How  much  is  acid  phos- 
phate?—A.  $17.50  a  ton  and  $4.50  added,  will  make  the  average  price  $22.00.j 

Q.  Muriate  of  potash?— A.  50   per   cent,   $39.00;   $4.50   added  makes  it 
$43.50.    That  is  for  50  per  cent.    There  is'-a  cheaper  potash,  the  40  per  cent,g 
which  is  not  worth  so  much.    We  are  not  handling  that,  and  we  do  not  buy 
any  of  that.  ' 

[M^  A.  E.  Dewar.]  JB     I^^H,  1 
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Q.  I  have  prices  m  New  Brun^ick.    Your  prices  are  not  so  good  as  ( 
in  New  Brunswick. — A.  Your  muriate  is  40  per  cent. 

Q.  I  am  not  sure  about  that. — ^A.  I  am  pretty  sure  about  it,  the  way  I  se. 
in  the  evidence,  the  making  up  of  fertilizer.    It  was  only  40  per  cent.    He  was 
putting  in  200  pounds,  where  we  put  in  160  pounds.  J 

'^'^By  Mr.^ales:  *  -^ 

^  Can  you  tell  us  what  is  the  saving  per  acre  to  the  farmer  by  buying 
from  the  co-operative,  instead  of  buying  through  the  dealer? — ^A.  If  you  buy 
4-8-4,.it  would  cost  you  $38.50  a  ton  at  the  factory,  with  $4.50  added.  That 
would  cost  you  $43.00  a  ton,  and  we  would  put  that  down  at  about  $29.50. 

By  Mr.  Hammell: 
Q.  4-8-4  costs  you  what? — ^A 
list  is  $52.00,  I  think. 

By  the  Chairman:  ' 

Q.  Have  you  got  it  there?  If  you  have  it  in  your  hand,  find  it.  Take 
your  time.  There  is  no  hurry.  Gentlemen,  the  witness  is  looking  up  data  in 
regard  to  a  question  I  asked  him.  Give  him  a  chance,  please. — ^A.  The  nearest 
I  can  find  on  this  list  is  nitrogen,  3-2-8.  That  is  nitrogen,  equal  to  4  per  cent 
amDaonia,  but  we  always  consider  it  as  nitrogen  phosphoric,  8  per  cent;  potash,! 
4  per  cent.  That  is  listed  at  $52.00  a  ton.  Then  the  price  the  same  company 
gave  us  co-operatively  was  |38.50,  and  $4.50  added  would  be  $43.00.  They 
are  both  the  same  company.  That  is  the  figures  they  quoted  us  on  4-8-4, 
$38.'?0,  with  the  $4.50  added.  On  the  price  list  they  send  out,  it  is  quoted  sJ^ 
$53.00. 

_Q.  Eor  the  mixed  goods? — ^A.  Yes. 

Q.  Have  you  any  other  analysis  for  this  year? — ^A.  We  can  only  make  it 
up  by  the  prices.  "We  can  make  the  cost  price  of  any  fertilizer  you  want,  but 
I  think  our  people  are  using  4-8-4  mostl  '         '  "^ 

By  Mr.  McKay:  :  

Q.  Buying  co-operatively,  do  you  pay  cash? — A.  Yes,  we  pay  cash  buying 

co-operatively.  w    ■       ■ —         -^       — 

^BV  m    1    I 
By  Mr.  Caldwell: 

Q_  Your  price  list  on  the  mixed  goods  would  be  on  time? — ^A.  No,  ca^^ 

f  ^to  I  •    I 

By  Mr.  Sales:  ^  "  - 

Q.  All  this  is  Greek  to  me.  I  do  not  know  how  much  you  use  of  one  and 
how  much  of  another. — ^A.  The  list  of  questions  we  send  out  to  our  men  shows 
they  run  from  700  pounds  to  1,600  pounds  per  acre. 

By  Mr.  Caldwell:  .  !■■ 

Q.  Take  an  average  of  half  a  ton  to  the  acre,  what  would  your  sa^mg  be? 

—A.  About  $12.00,  I  think.    I  am  not  sure  if  that  is  the  right  figure.    I  figured 

out  $12.26  a  ton  more  if  we  bought  the  mixed  goods  at  the  price  they  gave  us. 

That  would  not  account  for  the  extra  freight  on  the  filler,  only  just  as  we  got 

it  there.    You  would  have  to  pay  freight  on  400  pounds  of  filler,  sand. 

Q.  What  do  you  say  your  price  is  on  4-8-4  this  year?— A.  It  would  cost 

about  $30.00  and  mix  it  yourself. 

*     Q.  I  find  I  have  a  price  on  chemicals  this  year,  4-8-4,  $23.57,  laid  down  at 

our  station  in  New  Brunswick.  gM 

The  Chaieman:  What  station  is  that?  '  ~ 
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Mr.  Caldwell:  Lawrencetown,  New  Brunswick. 

The  Witness:  You  would  have  ajower  freight  rate  than  we  would  have. 

Mr.  Caldwell:  I  would  not  think  so.    We  are  inland.  j 

By  Hon.  Mr.  Sinclair:  , 

Q.  What  are  your  prices  at  the  factory? 
Mr.  Caldwell:  We  buy  it  delivered,  not  retail,  this  year. 

By  the  Chairman:        »      {^|  '^^ 

Q.  Do  I  understand  that  m  buymg  ^-operatively  you  cut  down  your 
expense  of  producing  potatoes  to  the  extent  of  about  $12.00  an  acre? — ^A.  If 
you  put  it  on  1,600,  your  reduction  will  be  more.  ^  ^i^ 

Q.  What  do  you  say  the  cultivation  came  to? — A.  Autumn  and  Ipr 
cutivation,  $5.00  an  acre.  You  would  plough  it  in  the  fall  and  plough  it  — 
the  spring,  and  you  would  sometimes  kill  the  weeds  and  get  the  ground  in  con- 
dition. The  weather  would  make  a  good  deal  of  difference  in  the  cost  of  cul- 
tivation. \ 

^ 

By  Mr.  Sales: 

}  Q.  About  what  do  you  consider  ploughing  costs  in  Prince  Edwc 
— A.  I  know  you  would  plough  a  field  once  ,a  year,  when  the  ground  was  in 
good  condition;  and  in  another  year  when  it  was  hard  and  baked,  it  would 
take  you  twice  the  time  and  energy. 

_  Q.  If  you  had  to  hire  help? — A.  They  would  charge  you  $2.00  an  acre  or 
m^e,  but  the  man  would  do  it  cheaper  than  that  for  himself,  if  he  used  a  two 
furrow  plough  and  a  horse.  There  is  the  drawing  from  the  station,  and  mixing 
that  fertilizer — we  are  allowing  $2.00  an  acre  for  it.  Seed,  17  _bushels  at  75 
cents — ^that  would  be  certified  seed.  That  is  more  than  the  common  seed  costs 
you.  We  paid  our' men  75  cents  a  bushel  on  their  cobblers  last  fall.  We  have 
not  settled  up  with  them  yet.    I  think  that  is  fair.  £  m         |i| 

'  By  Mr.  Caldxoell:  ^^^'"^^^^1^^ 

Q.  There  is  quite  a  shrinkage  to  it. — ^A.  Really  if  you  would  look  at  what 
the  profit  was,  it  would  ho.  what  it  cost  him  to  produce  it.  ,Hi, 

By  the  Chairman:  ^^1 

Q.  Does  the  man  put  in  the  seed  he  grows  himself,  or  does  he  get  it  from 
his  neighbour? — ^A.  This  certified  seed  is  inspected  in  the  field. 
Q.'You  estimate  how  much? — A.  17  bushels  at  75  cents. 
Q.  For  an  acre? — A.  Yes.  » 

By  Mr.  Sales: 

Q.  That  is  $12.75?— A.  Yes.  Treating  and  cutting,  we  allow  $3.00  for 
that.    The  public  does  not  treat  it,  but  we  are  advising  them  to  do  it. 

Q.  Treated  with  what? — A.  Bichloride  of  mercury,  it  destroys  the  outside 
diseases  on  them,  scab,  and  all  those  things.    It  has  an  effect  on  blackleg. 

By  Mr.  Caldwell: 

Q.  Do  you  use  formaldehyde? — A.  After  the  sprout  starts.  There  is  some 
-^mplaint  by  those  who  use  it  after  the  sprout  starts. 

^  Q.  If  you  use  it  before  the  sprout  gets  started,  the  bichloride  does  not  seem 
to  have  an  effect  on  the  sprout  like  formaline. — ^A.  A  lot  of  our  men  will  not 
use  formaline  any  more.  b 

[Mr.  A.  E.  Dewar.]     J 
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By  the  CJiairma 

Q.  Whafe-you  use  in  the  Island  you  do  not  think  lowers  the  vitality? — ^A 
No,  what  we  are  goins  to  u|e  this  year — it  is  called  corrosive  sublimate.    li 


IS  a  poison.  ^^    ^        " 

By  Mr.  Caldwell: 

Q.  It  has  to  be  handled  more  carefully? — ^A.  It  has  to  be  handled  a  IIttoi^ 
more  carefully.  For  planting  I  put  down  $2.25.  Some  think  it  is  too  much, 
',nd  some  think  it  is  hardly  enough.  Some  of  them  use  a  one-man  planter  and 
ome  use  a  two-men  planter.  A  good  deal  depends  on  the  land,  if  your  planter 
is  in  good  order,  and  if  your  fertilizer  works  well. 

Q.  That  includes  getting  the  fertilizer  in  the  field? — ^A.  Y  ~   ~' 
down  to  $4.00  for  summer  cultivation. 

"  Q.  Will  $4.00  an  acre  do  your  summer  cultivation? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  How  ""often  do  you  do  your  cultivation? — ^A.  They  go  four  or  five 
times. 

Q.  They  hand  hoe? — ^A.  Some  of  them  hand  hoe,  and  some  of  them  do 
not  do  it.  ^ 

Q.  I  think  your  cultivation  costs  you  very  low. — A.  We  do  not  want  to 
put  it  too  high.  '  * 

Q.  In  New  Brunswick  we  plan  to  go  through  them  once  a  week. — ^A.  It 
would  depend  a  good  deal  on  the  weather.  If  it  came  on  rain  shortly  after  you 
cultivated,  you  would  want  to  go  quickly  again  or  you  would  lose  your  moisture. 

Q.  We  think  we  need  just  as  much  in  the  dry  weather,  to  absorb  the 
moisture  in  the  air  in  the  night  time. — ^A.  If  it  does  not  get  the  union  between 
the  top  and  the  bottom,  it  cannot  go  off.  Spraying  five  times  and  material 
19.00.    Digging,  $2.00  per  acre.  *"  j  " 

1   Q.  12.00  per  acre  for  digging  them  out? — A.  Yes. 
I     Q.  How  do  you  dig? — A.  That  is  not  the  picking.    That  is  only  the  digga 
work.    Three  horses  and  a  man.    That  would  be  the  digger.  " 

Q.  How  many  do  you  dig  a  day? — A.  Some  of  thein  two  and  some  of  them" 
three,  and  one  man  said  four.    One  man  said  you  cannot  drive  these  elevator 
diggers  as  fast  as  the  other  diggers. 

Q.  What, is  your  experience? — ^A.  I  never  used  one,  but  I  can  tell  you  the 
experience  of  one  of  our  growers.     I  said,  "how  long  will  your  planters  and 
J|igging  machinery  stand?"    He  said  "1  got  a  new  planter  last  year,  and  it  was 
good  for  65  acres  and  I  had  to  take  the  plough  for  the  other  15." 

Q.  Whaf  does  the  digger  cost?— A.  $200.  I  think  that  digger  gave  out 
too  quick. 

Q.  I  think  the  life  of  a  digger  is  not  over  200  acres. — ^A.  I  think  when  youj 
■aet  a  sharp  sandy  soil  it  wears  out  quicker.  • 

Q.  Or  rocky  soil? — A.  If  the  soil  had  sharp  angles  on  it.  I  think  it  was 
on  that  kind  of  soil.    It  was  more  sandy. 


By  the  Chairman: 

Q.  This  gentleman  thinks  that  $2.00  an  acre  is  a  fair  allowance  to  make 
for  digging  potatoes. — A.  I  have  talked  to  several  of  them  and  they  say  about 

^2.oo|Mlp 

Q.  Do  you  agree  with  that? — A.  Yes,  I  think  it  is  pretty  fair.  I  think 
^ome  people  can'  do  it  for  less.  Picking  $7.50.  That  is  higher,  I  think  than 
probably  you  would  do  it  for  on  common  potatoes.  You  have  to  handle  them 
more  carefully.    These  are  put  in  bags  and  handled  more  carefully.    Hauling' 
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Q.  What  do  you  pay  your  pickers?— A.  Some  of  them  pay  by  the  acre,^ 
One  man  told  me  he  paid  $10.00  an  acre,  and  I  saw  his  crop  about  the  1st  of 
September  and  I  considered  he  had  a  300  acre  crop.    That  would  be  about  3 
cents  a  bushel.  ^         i 

By  Mr.  Caldwell: 

Q.  I  think  we  pay  $6.00  for  pickers  and  15  cents  a  barrel,  from  10  to  15 
cents  a  barrel. — A.  Your  charges  are  more  than  ours. 

Q.  We  are  right  along  side  the  State  of  Maine,  where  they  train  our  your  " 
men  in  digging. — ^A.  I  do  not  consider  it  is  an  excessive  charge  for  picking.     '   - 

Q.  It  is  cheaper  than  we  can  do  it,  in  the  bagging  or  picking.— A.  I  think 
they  are  getting  it  done  for  that  now.     I  think  the  farmer  does  it  for  that.  ' 
There  are  a  lot  of  children  working  at  it,  and  they  do  not  get  as  much  wages, 
but  they  will  not  do  as  much  work,  but  they  get  it  done  all  the  same. 
I       Q.  Do  the  women  pick  some? — A.  I  think  they  do  at  the  North  Shc^|^      | 

Q.  A  man  with  his  own  family  does  not  figure  on  the  cost  of  picking^A. 
Xhere  are  a  lot  of  fishermen,  and  I  think  some  women  pick. 

Q.  The  farmers'  wives  are  pretty  well  busy  without  picking?— A., Yes^j^ 

By  the  Chairman:           ,||^^J^f  fm 

^.  Will  you  tell  me  any  particular  line  of  farming  where  the  woman  is  not 
kept  busy  at  home  looking  after  the  home? — A.  I  do  not  know  of  any  place 
where  she  has  not  enough  to  do.  Hauling  from  thelfield  and  storing,  $5.00; 
estimated  on  225  or  250  bushel  crops.  They  have  to  be  handled  carefully  and 
you  have  to  store  them.  Some  of  them  put  them  in  the  cellar  and  some  of 
them  put  them  in  the  barn.  _  


I 


By  Mr.  Caldwell:  t 

They  can  only  put  them. 


3;^^^^bi^|^n^6 
tiflBPRnuWnei 


)|rn  until  the  cold  weather  comes? — ^A. 


Q.  Then  the;^^M|||^pm^e  "them  agam? — A.  Some  of  them,  where  they 
grow  large  quantiflB|K^BHoieighbors  who  cannot  grow  them,  give  their  cellar 
room  and  they  have  big  warehouses,  and  some  of  them  store  them  there. 

Q.  Do  your  farmers  build  frost-proof  warehouses? — ^A.  There  are  two  or 
three  privately  owned.       t 

Q.  Built  of  stone  or  concrete? — A.  No,  they  are  wood. 

Q.  Built  underground? — A.  Above  arid  below.  The  cellar  below,  and  the 
upper  part  is  used  too,  and  may  be  frost-proof.    At  least  I  understand  it  is. 

Q.  It  is  a  pretty  costly  job,  building  storage  for  potatoes? — A.  One  of  our 
men  built  one  last  year  and  I  think  it  holds  about  50,000  bushels.  ^ 

Q.  Do  your  farmers  build  them  on  the  'farm? — A.  Not  yet,  but  they  will 
have  to  do  it  if  they  are  going  to  grow  fifteen  or  twenty  acres. 

Q.  Have  you  computed  that  in  the  cost  of  the  storage? — ^A.  Not  particularly, 
except  that  I  am  allowing  depreciation  on  the  building.  He  uses  his  house  cellar 
for  part  of  that,  and  he  uses  the  barn  and  sometimes  they  do  not  put  them  in  at 
",.1.  They  put  them  out  in  pits,  where  they  are  going  to  ship  them  early.  I  am 
!:ing  the  conditions  as  we  have  them  there  now. 
'    Q.  Very  well.      Do  not  let  us  interrupt  you  too  much. — ^A.  Overhead  is 


!.08j,making  a  total  of  $75.58.         .,  ,    -         — 

I 
By  the  Chairman: 

,  Q.  Continue,  Mr.  Dewar.     Now,  you  have 
into  the  cellar. — A.  YeSj_ 

[Mr.  A.  E.  Dewar.]  I 
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Q.  Now  have  you  got  any  more  charges  to  put  on  the  potatoes?— A,  \ 
they  are  not  marketed  yet.    If  you  had  a  crop  of  225  bushels,  the  cost  to  yoi 
would  be  33 .  66,  33|  cents. 
I      Q.  You  are  speaking  altogether  of  certified  seed? — ^A.  Yes. 

'  By  Mr.  Sales:  ^- 

Q.  Would  the  yield  of  the  ordinary  potatoes  be  that  much? — A.  Take  i^ 
last  year,  it  jvas  not  anything  like  that.^      ^  v^ 

*^~^^  By  the  Chairman:  | 

Q.  You  are  going  to  take  us  over  the  uncertified  seed. — ^A.  I  inspected  a" 
good  many  of  the  fields.    We  were  three  days  around,  the  Secretary  and  I,  and 
some  man  from  Virginia,  and  I  might  say  I  did  not  see  what  I  would  call  a  first 
class  field  of  the  common  stock  in  all  our  travels. 

Q.  Where  were  your  travels  around? — ^A.  On  Prince  Edward  Island.  The 
only  Island  there  is,  they  say. 

Q.  When  people  use  the  expression  "the  Island,"  we  understand  quite  well 
in  Canada  what  island  it  refers  to, — Prince  Edward  Island.  What  do  you  say 
was  the  cost  of  producing? — ^A.  33-66,  33|  cents  per  bushel. 

Q.  For  a  crop  of  225  bushels?— A.  Yes.  ' 

^       Q.  Now,  you  have  not  got  them  sold  yet? — ^A.  No.  J 

Q.  Tell  us  what  it  costs  to  sell  them. — A.  The  cost  of  selling  and  delivering 
to  the  station  would  be  about  14  cents.     I  was  talking  to  some  of  our  membera 
who  live  about  that  far  away,  and  the  cost  would  be  about  14  cents,  including 
the  bags,  per  bushel.    The  bags  would  be  about  5  cents  a  bushel. 

Q^How  many  bushels  in  a  bag?— A.  What  we  call  a  barrel  is  165  pounds. 
Somajfcnt  a  90  pound  bag.        I 


-    By  Mr.  Caldwell: 
^  Q.  What  do  the  bags  cost  you? — ^A.  About  12  cents,  I  think,  by  the  carload.j 

By  the  Chairman: 

Q.  Are  these  potatoes  used  for  seed  in  other  parts  of  the  world? — ^A.  Yes. 

Q.  Is  there  a  ready  market  for  them? — ^A.  If  we  got  the  cars  this  year,  I 
think  we  would  have  cleaned  up  all  we  had. 

Q.  What  proportion  of  your  crop  in  Prince  Edward  Island  was  composed 
of  certified  potatoes  for  seed? — A.  I  could  not  tell  you  that,  but  up  to  the  1st 
of  May  we  have  handled  over  200,000  bushels  and  we  expect  25,000  or  30,000 
bushels  will  go  for  table  stock.  '  J^ 

'  Q.  Where  did  those  potatoes  go? — ^A.  Long  Island,  New  York,  Virginia,. 
Carolina,  New  Jersey. 

Q.  You  not  only  export  from  the  Island  college  professors  and  teachers 
of  all  sorts^ut  potatoes,  which  are  in  demand  all  over  North  America? — 
A.  Ye^  -35 

Q.  What  do  you  get  for  them? — A.  We  are  only  about  three  years  old, 
on  the  15th  of  April  last.  The  first  year  we  had  five  carloads  and  we  paid 
our  members  $1.67  a  bushel  for  them. 

Q.  That  was  when? — A.  Two  years  ago.  We  would  be  running  since 
1920.  .4      P  • 

Q.  And  last  year? — A.  For  this  present  year,  we  had  about  50  carloads 
and  we  paid  our  members  $1.33  a  bushel  and  we  took  our  overhead  cha^jg 
out  of  that. 

By  Mr.  Caldwell: 

Q,.  That  would  be  1921? — A.  Yes,  and  we  charge  them  5  per  cent  com- 
mission on  all  our  sales^^ut  our  overhead  did  not  amount  to  5  ^r  cent. 

[Mr.  A.  E.  Dewar.] 
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,    Q.  This  is  the  net  price  to  the  farmer,  that  is,  fl.33? — ^A.  We  get  the 
"  s.    After  they  get  the  potatoes  in  the  bags  they  deliver  them.    They  had 
more  to  do  with  them,  only  to  cash  their  cheques^  _ 

By  Hon.  Mr.  Sinclair?^  P 

Q.  Did  you  have  to  pay  any  duty? — A.  Not  the  first  year. 

r 

By  Mr.  Caldwell: 
'        Q.  In  1921,  you  did?— A.  In  1921  we  did,  but  we  got  quite  a  lot  of 
exchange,  which  helped  us  quite  a  lot  on  the  price,    I  could  not  say  how  much. 
I  have  not  got  the  figures  here.  J—      -»  ■ 


Ind  uTO^i^re 


By  the  Chairman:  ^(  -^^-i^^ 

Q.  In  1922,  what  did  you  get? — A.  Our  ylar  doff  not  fnd  "^^ff^^  31st 
of  May  and  we  have  not  got  them  all  settled  up  yet,  but  we  paid  them  70 
cents  on  the  cobblers  and  60  cents  on  the  Green  Mountains. 

Q.  What  is  it  on  the  certified? — A.  That  is  certified  seed.  We  sold  some 
table  stock  about  ten  days  ago  and  they  netted  us  60  cents  in  Boston. 

Q.  Do  you  give  them  participating  certificates? — A.  No.  We  do  not  go 
into  that,  but  they  authorize  us  to  take  up  to  10  per  cent  commission  on  the 
lilies,  if  we  need  it. 

Q.  What  do  you  expect  to  give  your  members  besides  the  70  cents  you 
have  already  given  them? — A.  We  have  to  take  out  the  overhead  yet.  It  is 
not  settled  yet,  because  we  have  not  got  our  collections  made.  We  sometimes 
have  trouble  with  the  railway  companies  on  freight. 

Q.  What  do  you  hope  to  give  to  your  members? — ^A  I  do  not  know.  They 
may  get  five  cents  more,  perhaps.  This  has  been  a  pretty  hard  year  m  the 
potato  Jbusiness. 

Q.^How  do  you  arrange  to  have  your  seed  sold  1 
and  Carolina? — ^A.  The  first  year  we  sent  a  man  there.  Our  Secretary  went 
down.  They  have  field  days  in  Long  Island,  New  Jersey  and  in  Norfolk,  and 
we  got  the  dates  when  they  were  growing  potatoes  down  there,  and  he  went 
and  talked  to  them,  and  Professor  Stewart,  was  a  good  Canadian  before  he 
went  there,  and  he  has  been  a  good  friend  to  us  too.  ^ 

Q.  Did  he  come  from  the  Island,  too? — A.  He  came  from  Canada.  I  do 
not  think  he  came  from  the  Island.  j^A 

By  Mr.  Caldwell:  ^ 

m.      Q.  One  great  man  escaped  being  born  on  the  Island. — A.  I  am  afraid  there 
k  plenty  others.    Our  trade  is  growing  all  the  time j 

By  the  Chairman: 

.Q.  And  will  grow?— A.  It  looks  like  it.,  The  only  thing  that  will  put 
us  back  is  if  we  let  the  quality  go  down.       ^     , 

'     ^Q.  What  duty  was  paid  on  your  1922  crop  going  into  the  States?— A.  We 
-aid  25  cents  a  bushel  I  think  it  was,  then  they  raised  it  to  30  cents,  and  I 
"^nk  it  is  half  a  cent  a  pound  nc 

By  Mr.  Caldwell: 

Q.  50  cents  per  100  pounds? — A.  Yes.    I  thinlc  last  year  it  was  25  cents 
'a  bushel. 

f  By  the  Chairman: 

Q.  Once  you  get  the  demand  for  your  potatoes  greater  than  your  ability 
to  supply  them,  you  will  find  that  the  Americans  will  pay  the  duty? — A.'  The 
demand  has  been  taking  our  potatoes  right  along,  without  much  pushing  on 

[Mr.  A.  E.  Dewar.] 
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the  market.  As  we  get  bigger,  we  may  have  to  keep  our  salesmen  there  all 
the  time. 

I  Q.  Once  the  demand  among  the  consumers  grows  to  such  an  extent  that 
you  are  unable  to  supply  it,  you  will  find  that  the  burden  of  the  tariff  will 
be  moved  from  the  exporter  to  the  importer? — A.  I  don't  know  that  that 
will  ie  the  case  entirely.  A 

By  Mr.  Caldwell:  i 

Q.  The  northern  grown  seed  is  the  better? — A.  The  northern  grown  seed  is 
used  for  the  earlier  purposes. 

Q.  They  grow  two  crops  a  year? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  A  potato  will  not  germinate  and  ^w  in  less  than  three  months  afte^r 
it  has  ripened?— A.  I  think  they  keep  some''  of  them  in  cold  storage  plants,  i 
and  then  plant  them. 
,'         Q.  When  they  |row  two  crops  they  must  immediately  plant  the  second 
after  the  first;  a  potato  will  not  germinate  and  grow  until  about  three  months 
after  it  ripens? — A.  That  is  so.  '  ' 

The  Chairman:  We  will  put  on  record  the  duties  on  potatoes  in  1922. 
The  duties  will  be  found  in  paragraph  769^|itete  or  Irish  potatoes  50  cents 
per  hundred  pounds.  Dry,  de-hydrated  or^|j|i|aipd  potatoes  2|  qgnts  per 
pound,  potato  flour  21  cents  per  pound. 

m 

By  the  Chairman: 

Q.  If  you  had  free  entry  into  the  American  ^^Hp>  for  your  potatoe;^ 
would  that  be  a  help  to  you?— A.  Yes,  it  would,  but  New  Brunswick  and  all 
the  rest  would  turn  in,  and  they  might  bring  the  supply  up.  If  we  might  get 
the  duty  aff,  it  might  be  an  advantage  to  us,  but  not  to  the  extent  of  the  whole 
of  the  trade. 

Q.  The  prices  you  get  for  your  certified  stock  are  considiiifel}fc^better  than 
you  get  for  your  ordinary  stock? — ^A.  Yes,  a  lot  better,     f 

By  Mr.  Caldwell: 

Q.  You  say  if  the  duty  were  off,  the  people  of  ^ew  Bunswick  and  Nova 
Scotia  might  compete  with  you? — A.  It  would  be  more"  profitable  to  us,  but 
they  would  all  be  going  into  it.  '  j 

Q.  You  are  on  an  equal  footing  now? — ^A.  Yes.  Jul 

Q.  At  present  you  are  on  an  equal  footing? — A.  Yes.  "^ 

Q.  It  would  make  a  big  difference  with  the  Maine  farmer 
would  be  more  people  going  into  it  all  the  time. 

Q.  You  think  it  is  a  good  thing  to  fine  a  man  by  means  of  the  dut- 
Well,  it  would  not  give  us  the  whole"  advantage  of  it,  but  it  would  give  u 
of  it. 

-J 
By  thB  Chairman:  W'         W 

Q.  I  was  interested  in  your  computation  of  what  the  taxes  amount  to  per 
acre.  Will  you  give  us  that  again;  will  you  give  us  the  sum  total  of  the  taxes? 
—A.  $39.25  on  100  acres  valued  at  |4,000.  ».        * 

Q.  At  $4,000?— A.  Yes.  ^  -      y 

Q.  We  had  an  expert  here  from  Manitoba,  who  valued  the  Portage  lands 
at  $40  per  acre,  and  VaQ  taxes  there  were  $90  per  quarter  section  of  160  acres. 
Will  some  of  the  good  arithmeticians  here  make  a  calculation  as  to- what  that' 
would  be  for  100  acres? 


Mr.  Sales:  58^  cents  per  acre. 
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By  the  Chairman: 
Q.  Now  take  the  hundred  acres  at  $39.25. — A.i  That  would 

Mr.  Sales:  A  difference  of  17  cents.  ^ 

Mr.  Hammell:  Substantially  a  difference  of  50  per  cent.  1 
Witness:  Everybody  does  not  get  off  so  easy.    It  costs  me  $1  an  acre  f 
taxes  on  my  land.  I  ^"    ■ 

"  f        By  the  Chairman: 

Q.  But  your  land  is  vauable? — A.  The  Government  valu« 
acre  for  taxation.    I  am  close  to  a  town.  I 

[  By  Mr.  Caldivell:  "^   ^ 

Q.  Is  it  farm  land? — A.  There  are  28  acres  in  It. 

By  the- Chairman:  i  Tp  ^i 

Q.  Are  you  prepared  to  tell  us  about  your  costs  of  raiding  fruit? — A.  Yes^ 
Q.  Perhaps  I  should  have  asked  if  there  were  any  more  questions  about 
po^toes.  1      j^ 

*■       By  Hon.  Mr.  Tolmie:  m       ?  *"   '*'     ^      I  ■ 

•"  Q.  What  does  it  cost  an  acre  to  produce  potatoes? — A.  If  I  -wfere  produling 
them  on  my  28  acres  of  land,  my  overhead  would  be  higher,  I  would  be  only 
a  mile  and  a  quarter  from  the  station.  Of  course  I  would  make  a"  saving  there. 
The  cost  of  lalid  is  not  always  the  main  thing,  if  you  get  all  the  conveniences 
with  it. 

Q.  But  roughly  what  would  be  the  cost  of  cultivation,  seed  and  so  forth? 

The  Chaieman:  He  has  been  over  all  that. 

By  the  Chairman:  ' 

Q.  Give  Dr.  Tolmje  the  total  of  what  it  costsjyou  to  produce  an  acre  of 
potatoes?— A.  $75.5! 


By  Hon.  Mr.  Tolmie. 
Q.  What  is  your  average  yr 
on  In  average  of  226  bushels  per  acre.    The  cost  per  bushel  would  be  33-66.., 
.  Mr.  Sales:  What  about  the  ordinary  potatoes?      d 

By  Mr.  Caldwell: 

Q.  Before  we  leave  the  certified  seed,  did  you  ever  have  any  demand  in 
New  Brunswick  for  the  very  excellent  seed  you  grow  on  the  Island? — ^A.  YeJ~ 
We  hope  to  ship  to  New  Brunswick  this  year.  " 

Q.  Have  you  sold  any? — A.  We  sold  two  carloads  in  New  Brunswick 
last  year.  A  New  Brunswick  man  bought  them,  but  we  heard  they  went  to 
Maine  afterwards.  The  New  Brunswick  peopl^^j^  buying  now^^  in  part  car- 
loads and  srhall  lots. 

Q.  The  New  Brunswick  people  are? — ^A.  Y( 

Q.  Have  you  ever  refused  to  sell  to  New  Brun^fck  for  seed? — ^A.  JSIo.  I 
know  that  we  have  turned  down  orders  for  Cobblers^  They  have  picked  up  all 
the  No.  2's  for  seed.  ^    ^ 

Q.  Both  at  home  and  for  shipment  out?— A.  Yes. 

Q.  Have  you  ever  refused  to  sell  to  New  Brunswick  buyers,  when  you 
had  potatoes  to  sell?— A.  I  think  we  have.  I  think  I  had  better  not  tell  all 
I  know  about  this  certified  seed.      | 

[Mr.  A.  E.  Dewar.]  I 
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By  the  Chairman  _ 

Q.  You  are  _supposed  to  tell  all  you  know,  Mr.  Dewar. — A.  Yes,  I  am 

supposed  to  tell  what  I  know,  but  not  what  I  think.  j 

By  Mr.  Caldwell:  ^  f 

Q.  Wa^  there  ever  any  occasion  when  a  New  Branswick  man  wanted  to  buy 

seed  when  you  shipped  to  Cuba^or  table  stuff  and  did  not  get  very  much  out 

of  them?— A.  I  don't  know  whether  they  expected  to  get  certified  seed  at  that 

time,  but  all  that  went  to  Cuba  was  not  certified  seed. 

By  the.  Chairman^/ 
Q.  'That  is  hardly  a  direct  answer  to  the  question.  We  are  here  to  help 
everybody.  We  feel  an  admiration  for  Price  Edward  Island,  but  at  the  same 
time  we  are  anxious  to  help  New  Brunswick  and  Nova  Scotia,  and  as  a  Canadian 
patriot  you  had  better  give  usTSn  answer,  and  let  us  have  all  the  facts. — A.  I 
think  I  understand  him  better  than  you  do,  Mr.  Chairman.  I  think  both  of 
us  have  the  same  opinion  about  the  people  who  are  operating  thgre.       | 

By  Mr.  Caldwell: 
Q.  Operating  where ?-^^Kta^  Brunswick  and  Cuba. 

By  Mr.  Sales:     ^^  ^T|p  ^-^ 

Q.  What  people  are  you  referrmg  to? — ^A.  The  rmg. 


By^r.  Caldwell: 

Q.  What  do  you  mean  by  that? — A.  Take  the  Intelligence  Bulletin,  that 
will  tell  you  what  the  ring  is,  a  combine  in  Cuba. 
W      Q.  Are  you  referring  to  the  combine  in  Cuba? — ^A.  I  am  referring  to  the 
combine  in  Cuba.    It  did  not  exactly  say  so,  but  the  Consul  says  the  people 
of  New  Brunswick  are  agents  for  them.  ^^^^  ^ 

Q.  Who  are  the  New  Brunswick  people  who  are  tt^a^ts  for  the  people 
in  Cuba? — A.  It  was  brought  out  in  the  evidence  here. 

Q.  Tell  us  what  you  know  about  it. — A.  The  only  thing  I  know  is,  the  evid- 
ence given  here  about  Porter.  GaIlaghei^Bg|t and  so  forth.  That  is  all  the 
evidence  I  have.    '  ik^  I    4|m^H^P   wm 

Q.  You  do  not  know  anything  about  it  yourself,  personally? — ^A.  Not 
personally.  ^  i 


_  lat  do  you  know  about  it,  you  know  something  about  it.  Tell  us 
what  you  know  about  it?— A.  I  can  only  tell  you  what  I  get  from  the  Com- 
mercial Intelligence  Bulletin,  printed  by  the  Government. 

Q.  A  man  is  justified  in  believing  that.  What  did  you  learn  from  that,  tell 
us,  so  that  we  need  not  go  to  the  bother  of  looking  it  up? — ^A.  It  must  have 
been  about  two  or  three  years  ago  that  the  bulletin  told  us  about  a  ring  operat- 
ing in  Cuba,  where  an  independent  man  could  not  buy  potatoes  from  them. 
An  independent  shipper  went  in,  and  they'^ould  not  supply  him.  They  con- 
trolled the  market  in  that  way-^ 

By  Mr.  Caldwell: 

Q.  In  Cuba? — ^A.  In  Cuba.  If  he  did  not  _say  it  right  out,  he  left  the 
impression  that  it  was  controlled  by  the  same  ring  here.  I  have  not  got  that 
evidence  straight,  but  'that  is  the  impression  he  left  upon  my  mind. 

*    Mr.  Sales:  Why  would  they  refuse  to  sell  potatoes  to  the  New  Brunswick 
people,  Mr.  Caldwell? 
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Mr.  Caldwell:  I  have  information  that  New  Brunswick  people  who 
wanted  those  very  excellent  seed  potatoes  from  Prince  Edward  Island  were 
unable  to  buy  them,  and  that  they  then  shipped  those  potatoej  to  Cuba. 

Witness:    They  did  not  make  us  any  straight  offer  for  them^u 

*    By  Mr.  Caldwell: 

Q.  You  were  afraid  that  they  would  grow  as  good  potatoes  as  you  grow?— 
A.  It  was  a  roundabout  offer,  it  was  not  direct. 

Hon,  Mr.  Sinclair:    What  kind  of  potatoes  were  they? 

Mr.  Caldwell:    They  were  Cobblers.   For  which  is  there  the  most  demand? 

Hon.  Mr.  Sinclair:  Cobblers.  | 

'      '*\By  the  Chairma^l/^ 

,  Q.  Well,  Mr.  Dewar,  I  can  only  say  that  I  hope  when  you  are  selling 

tr  potatoes  you  will  be  glad  to  sell  them  to  anybody  ^ho  will  pay  the  money 

Jot  them.— a.  Yes,  if  a  mail  is  able  to  pay  for  them  and  he  makes  us  a  firm 

offer,  we  will  sell  to  him,  I  think.  I^^ 

By  Mr.  Caldwell:  f 

Q.  Were  you  suspicious  about  them  being  able  to  pay  for  them?— A.  N^ 
I  was  not  suspicious  about  them  being  able  to  pay  for  them,  but  the  man 
who  was  over  there,  Mr.  Porter —  1 

]      Q.  Over  where— A.  On  the  Island. 

Q.  Was  he  wanting  to  buy  potatoes? — ^A.  I  am  not  sure  whether  he  made 
an  offer  or  not. '  We  did  not  consider  it  a  firm  offer.  He^  was  talking  about 
potatoes.    We  were  loading  a  steamer  for  Virginia  at  that  time. 

By  Mr.  McKay:  , 

Q.  Do  you  sell  potatoes  to  C .. 

Q.  One  shipment? — A.  One  shipment.  ^ — 

Q.  Do  you  come  into  contact  with  the  combine  steamers? — ^A.  Yes.      j 
'^P  Did  you  ship  direct  from  Prince  Edward  Island  to  Cuba? — A.  Yes. 
,.  What  shiping  company  were  you  in  contact  with? — A.  The  Southgate 
Company. 

Q.  They  are  accused  of  beingin  the  combine? — A.  No^they  are  inde- 
pendent. ■■  !■ 

By  Mr.  Caldwell: 
O^  That  is  not  a  Canadian  firm? — A.  No,  that  is  an  American  firm. 

■  By  Mr.  Sales:  ^ 

Q.  What  was  your  experience  when  you  came  into  contact  with  them? — 
A.  When  they  got  there  the  market  was  glutted  with  potatoes.    They  came  in 
from  Holland,  and  the  market  was  oversold.    Our  steamer  was  delayed  some- 
what, and  we  did  not  have  a  frost-proof  warehouse.    Our  potatoes  got  damaged,  ■ 
the  market  was  down,  and  the  shipment  did  not  turn  out  very  well.  A 

By  Mr.  Sales: 
Q.  You  were  not  in  the  ring? — A.  The  agent  tells  us  that  there  are  other 
independents  there  besides  ourselves,  and  they  have  a  fashion  of  dropping  the 
price  when  the  stuff  is  on  the  market. 

By  the  Chairman:  j 

Q.  Will  you  say  that  again? — A.""TiPTing  is  often  droppmg  the  price  wh^ 
a  lot  of  independent  stuff  goes  on  the  market.  * 

TMr.  A.  E.  Dewar.] 
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APPENDIX  No.  3  ,  _ 

'     By  Mr.  Caldwell: 

it_^.The  ring,  in  Cuba? — ^A.  Yes,  the  people  who  are  not  in  it,  the  outsid  _ 
people  coming  in.  I  went  in  with  a  steamer-load  of  potatoes.  Further  than^ 
[that,  the  Bulletin  told  us  some  time  in  January  the  ring  had  a  disagreement,, 
prices  were  not  stable,  and  in  March  again  it  said  there  was  still  a  disagree-* 
ment  among  the  ring. 

,Q.  With  the  ring  in  Cuba?— A.  Yes. 
^Q.  Is  it  a  case  of  "  when  rogues  fall  out,  honest  men  get  their  due  "? — 
Aa  I  don't  know.    I  think  they  get  it  pretty  straight. 

By  the  Chairman: 

Ql.. Tgll  me  this;  this  ring  in  Cuba,  where  is  it  controlled  from,  from  New 
Brxm^ick? — A.  I  expect  it  is~controlled  from  Cuba. 

Q.  Has  it  affiliations  in  New  Brunswick,  do  you  know? — ^A.  We  have  the 
evidence  given  before  the  Commission.    I  have  the  impression  that  it  has. 

Q.  Apart  from  the  evidence  before  the  Commission  or  the  Committee, 
have  you  any  knowledge  of  your  own? — A.  Not  at  first  hand. 

Q.  You  are  a  selling  agent  for  this  co-operative  association  in  Prince 
Edvjard  Island,  are  you  not? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  It  is  your  duty  to  keep  in  touch  with  the  market? — ^A.  Yes. 
I       Q.  Do  you  think  in  selling  your  potatoes  you  were  brought  into  contact 
and  competition  with  a  ring  that  tries  to  control  prices  in  Cuba,  and  has  got 
affiliations  in  New  Brunswick? — A.  Well,  as  far  as  I  can  find  out.    I  could  not 
put  my  hand  upon  that  direct  evidence,  but  I  believe  they  are  working  with- 
this  ring  in  Cuba.    That  is  all  I  can  say. 

Q.  That  is  one  of  the  factors  you  have  to  contend  with  when  selling  your 
stock? — A.  The  independent  people  have. 

Q.  You  are  one  of  the  independents? — A.  I  am  one  of  the  independei..tif 
,pf  course  that  is  only  what  we  can  find.    If  we  went  into  a  court  of  law  with'^ 
that  evidence,  I  do  not  think  it  would  hold.    But  we  know  a  lot  of  things  we 
cannot  prove. 

Q.  You  have  a  lot  of  moral  certainty  that  you  cannot  give  legal  proof  of? — 
A.  We  run  up  against  that  ring., when  we  get  to  Cuba. 

By  Mr.  Sales:  - 

Q.  Did  you  stop  shipping  to  Cuba  on  that  account? — A.  No.  We  stopped 
because  the  people  could  not  get  storage  for  potatoes. 

Q.  You  would  be  aware  if  they  were  shipping  any  more  to  Cuba? — ^A. 
Well,  there  are  ^^ome  shipments  going  on. 

By  Mr.  Caldwell:  

Q.  What  time  was  this  other  shipment  made  by  yourself  to  Cuba? — J^. 
We  made  it  last  fall.    It  was  about  the  24th  November  before  it  got  away. 

By  the  Chairman: 


Edward  Island  last  year  by  others  than  your  association  in  respect  of 
non- certified  potatoes,  the  total  amount  shipped  out  of  Prince  Edward  Island? 
—A.  No.  You  cannot  find  that  out.  It  is  almost  impossible  to  find  that  out. 
.jjn  1917  I  was  on  the  Food  Board,  and  we  tried  to  find  out  the  shipments  of 
potatoes  from  Prince  Edward  Island,  along  with  the  Department  of  Agriculture. 
""  -^wrote  the  shippers  to  get  their  shipments,  but  we  could  not  come  to  any 
—  .ain  conclusion  as  to  what  was  shipped.^M 

i^^l  [Mr..  A.  E.  DeTrar.] 
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By  Mr.  McKay. 

Q.  Where  do  you  ship  to? — ^A.  They  go  to  Newfoundland;  'suiuer  w  one 

States,  some  to  New  Brunswick,  some  to  Halifax.    They  send  "them  everywhere. 
Cape  Breton  takes  a  lot.  -  , 

Q.  Where  does  the  volume  of  your  export  go  to? — A.  That  is  pretty  hard 
to  say.  They  go  in  small  lots.  Cape  Breton  takes  a  lot,  New  Brunswick  takes 
a  lot. 

■    By  Mr.  Caldwell: 

Q,  You  have  local  demands  from  towns  in  Nova  Scotia? — ^A.  Y 
commission  men  go  there.  i 

By  the  Chairman:  ^^^ 

U   Q.  Are  there  many  potatoes  shipped  from  Prince  Edward  Island  in  schoon- 
^ — A.  Not  so  many  as  there  was.    There  was  a  lot  at  one  time.    Qf  course  • 
ihere  are  some  yet.  ^^i'l 

Q.  Will  you  explain  to  the  Committee  the  method  pursued  in  that  trade? 
— ^A.  They  go  wherever  there  are  wharves.    They  do  not  have  to  haul  them  far 
to  get  a  schooner.     Some  of  these  schooners  take  500  bushels,  some  2,000  or 
3,000.     Perhaps  some  of  them  sail  for  ports  in  Nova  Scotia  and  Newfound-   ' 
land. 


Q.  Who  does  that? — A.  Sometimes  a  captain  does  that  on  his  own  account,  j 
Q.  A  captain  will  come  to  a  wharf  with  his  schooner? — A.  Yes. 
"    Q.  Will  he  buy  from  the  neighbouring  farmers  potatoes  with  which  to  load 
his  vessel? — A.  Generally  the  merchants  supply  them.  Sometimes  he  gets  a  com- 
mission for  bringing  them  in.  ^—     ^ 
Q.  The  captain  is  very  often  the  owner? — A.  Sometimes.           : 
Q.'  He  will  load  up  his  vessel? — A.  Yes.  VH' 
Q.  Then  he  goes  and  sells  them? — A.  Yes.      Sometimes  a  mercnant  will 
charter  a  schooner  and  fill  it  himself. 

Q.  And  send  her  away? — A.  Send  her  away,  and  take  his  chance  on  it. 

'     '  By  Mr.  McKay: 

1 

Q.  Do  these,^  combines  we  hear  so  much  about  affect  you  as  a  shipper  in 
Prince  pjdward  Inland? — ^A.  Not  on  the  certified  seed.  If  we  were  flipping  to 
Cuba,  they  would.  J 

Q.  You  are  affected  by  the  combine  in  Cuba? — ^A.  Yes. 

Q.  Tell  us  how  you  are  affected  by  that? — ^A.  They  control  tlie  Cuban  mar- 
ket, or  the  biggest  part  of  it.      They  would  not  sell  to  the  buyers,  if  they  were 
independents,  and  if  the  independents  would  not  supply  you,  they  ■^'^ould  have    . 
no  competition.    You  have  had  evidence  of  wholesalers  not  selling  to  certain 
people.    That  is  the  way  they  control  it. 

Q.  "What  is  your  "recommendation  for  a  solution  of  the  difficulty? — A.  It  is 
difficult  I  fear  to  do  anything.      It  is  out  of  ou?  power  to  do  anything.  | 

Q.  "Would  you  suggest  Government  action? — A.  What  j|tion  fi|jUithe 
Government  take?  '  '    '^  1^^ 

*     Q.  We  are  after  information  here;  we  are  asking  you  if  >ou  have  any 
remedy  to  suggest. — ^A.  If  we  had  any  control  oyer  them  we  could,  "but  we  cannot^  — 
,      Q.  Is  there  any  way  you  can  control  them? — ^A.  Look  at  the  debates  in  the    _ 
liouse  of  Commons.    You  cannot  control  the  combines  in  Canada,  let  alone 
going  outside  of  it.  | 

*  Mr.  Caldwell:  While  this  is  all  very  interesting,  I  would  like  to  ggt  the 
cost  of  producing  table  stock,  whether  it  is  profitable  or  not. 

[Mr.  A.  E.  Dewar.]  *  ^i 
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By  the  Chairman:     ' 
Q.  IVIr.  Dewar  will  address  himself  to  that  phaie  of  the  question.    We  wi. 

go  on  t(?  the  ordinary  table  potatoes. — A.  We  grow  table  stock.    The  cost  migh 

be  reduced  as  follows:  fertilizer  $4.20.  '  i 

Q.  Why  do  ^'ou  say  that  fertilizers  cost  should  be  reduced? — A.  Well,  they 
te^o  not  R'et  as  big  a  crop  as  we  do  for  certified  seed.    Their  average  crop  is  only 

,    180  bushels.       ^        - '  -:iL  ■      - 

0m-  Q.'Oo  on.— :A.  I  am  only  taking  the  crop  of  potatoes  we  take  out  of  the 
ioil,  noFdepleting  the  soil,  but  leaving  it  in  the  position  it  was  in  before.  If 
rou  grow  a  crop,  and  it  is  taking  something  out  of  the  land,  if-j'ou  take  that 
much  out,  your  land  is  that  much  poorer. 

Q,  If  you  get  a  smaller  yield,  you  are  taking  less  fertilizer? — A.  Yes.  i_ 

Q,  But  lake  the  actual  cost  of  the  fertilizer  you  put  into  the  land,  you    _ 

put  on  as  much  fertilizer  for  your  table  potatoes  as  for  the  certified  ?-^A.  Peopli 

growing  table  stock  have  not  been  using  as  much  fertilizer.       You  can  groT 

better  seed  with  fertilizer  than  you  can  with  manure.       Our  people  are  usinj 

"ttle  manure  as  possible,      f  ^         .  . 

^ '   By  Mr.  Caldwell: 

Q.  I  do  not^think  your  contention  would  hold  good,  that  you  would  take  less   |fl 
out  of  your  soil. — A.  The  smaller  crop  does  not  take  so  much  off  the  soil;  the 
"*~      tops  go  back  to  the  land. 

Q.  You  plough  them  in? — A.  Yes.    You  will  not  find  them  after  a  little  bit. 

They  rot  pretty  quickly.  I  have  seen  people  take  the  tops  off,  but  it  is  a  foolish 
policy. 

Q.  Do  people  not  burn  them? — A.  Yes.    I  think  it  is  a  waste.  _ 

-  _  Q.  You  consider  there  is  some  fertility  in  the  tops? — A.  I  am  certain  there 
"  I  put  that  on  seed  at  50  cents  per  bushel.    _^Seed  $4.25.    Then  treating  seed 

$1.00,  spraying  $2.00,  picking  $2.50.    That  is  for  a  smaller  crop,  and  we  do  not 

''need  to  handle  them  so  carefully  from  the  field  to  the  store.    Eor  hauling  from 
field  and  storing  $2.00.    That  makes  a  reduction  of  $15.95.  _^ 

Q.  A  reduction  in  cost?- -A.  Yes.    That  would  leave  $59.53  ivhen  it  is  de- 
ducted from  the  "oth(ir  ■•  -' 

By  the  Chairman: 
Q.  Would  you  like  to  undertake  to  grow  on  your  land  uncertified  s.eed  pota- 
■     toes  as  low  as  the  costs  you  are  giving  here? — ^A.  I  think  that  is  well  up  to  the 
cost  to  people  growing  that  stock.      We  have  not  reduced  the  cost  of  labour 
and  the  Avorking  of  the  land^it  is  on  the  material  we  have  reduced  it.  _J 

By  ^.  Sales:  1^*  ^    -  '"^     "^ 

Q.  What  i^  the  yield? — A._I  put  it  at  180  J^ushels.    That  is  a  normal 
'ield  with  us,  I  think. 

' !        "By  Mr.  Caldwell:; 
Q.  Your  cost  of  p: 

nearly  all  our  c^osts  are  low.  I  do  not  believe  we  could  live  at  all  if  we  did  not 
have  lower  costs  than  some  of  you  people  have. 

By^lr.  Milne: 
Q.  You  ratilier  show  a  little  favoritism  to  the  seed  potatoes? — A.  It  costs 
more  to  produce  your  seed,  it  costs  more  for  fertilizer,  it  takes  more  out  of  the 
soil,  we  take  about  50  bushels  or  60  bushels  more  out.    I  am  talking  about  what 
I  actually  saw  last  year,  the  difference  in  what  I  judge  the  crops  to  be.  ' 
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By  Mr.  Caldwell:  ^^  '     pr* 

What  do  you  get  for  table  stock ?^^A.  Last  fall  we  got  thirty  centsifor 


By  the^Chairman: L 

Q.  What  did  they  cost  to  grow?— A.  $59.63. 

Q.  They  are  sold  at  a  loss? — A.  It  looks  that  way,  but  I  think  Mr.  Leitch 
had_  his  labour  in  it.  He  counted  in  the  interest  on  his  investment,  but  in  the 
count  he  would  have  to  make  the  cost  without  the  interest  on  his  investment. 

By  Mr^Caldwell:  1      *^  ■ 

Q.  If  you  want  to  make  a  comparison  you  have  to  charge  everything  up,  ■ 
at  the  same  as  the  seed. — A.  I  charged  the  same  overhead  on  it  as  I  did  on  the 
other,  but  you  may  think  that  a  man  would  not  make  any  money  in  growing 
that,  but  he  is  not  getting  in  any  expensive  machinery  there.     We  would  not 
have  any  plant,  only  a  digger. 

Q.  If  he  is  growing  taBl^tock  as  extensively  as  the  otherj^^he  would  need 
the  same  machinery? — A.  Y 

By  Mr.  Sales: 
[ .  Q.  If  he  does  not  have  that  machinery,  he  has  to  put  that  much  morr 
in  it? — A.  It -is  a  question  of  how  much  more  time  he  puts  in  on  it. 

By  Mr.  Caldwell: 

Q.  Do  you  not  treat  your  seed  when  you  use  it  for  table  stock? — A.  I  do 
not  know  of  anybody  who  did  it.  It  would  be  just  as  necessary,  I  think,  as  the 
other,  but  they  have  not  been  doing  it.  It  is  only  since  the  potato  growers  got 
started  that  they  commenced  to  treat  their  seed. 

b       Q.  You  are  not  charging  any  cost  for  treating  the  seed  nor  for  spr-"'-^"^ 
— A.  He  sprays  for  the  bugs. 

Q.  Do  you  not  spray  your  table  stock  as  much  as  the  certified  stock? — ^A. 
No,  some  of  them  do  not  spray  at  all.  They  have  to  spray  for  bugs.  Perhaps  they 
may  spray  once,  and  they  think  that  is  enough.    They  do  not  follow  it  up. 

Q.  I  think  your  table  stock  would  show  a  greater  loss  if  he  charged  up 
everything  that  should  be  done  to  it. — A.  If  he  put  the  same  fertilizer  on  it, 
and  treated  his  seed,  I  think  he  would  get  just  as  big  a  crop.  I  feel  very 
certain  that  this  seed  that  has  been  selected  for  years  and  we  select  it  for 
planting  again,  and  it  will  give  you  a  bigger  stock  if  you  treat  it. 
._  Q.  If  he  had  certified  seed,  he  would  not  be  treating  table  stock? — A.  You 
night  grow  certified  seed  of  Dakota  Reds  or  any  other  kind,  but  there  is  no 
iemariJ  for  it. 

Q.  They  are  not  so  subject  to  discuss  as  the  white  ones? — A.  No,  they  are 
not  so  subject,  but  we  know  some  of  them  that  are  treating  it  in  about  the  same 
manner  as  the  certified  seed,  and  they  are  getting  better  crops  than  the  other^ 
for  I  think  if  you  have  the  same  qualities  of  seed  Vou  would  get  just  as  good 
a  crop.    I  think  you  could  use  it  for  anything.       t  ~ 

The  Chaibman:  We  are  very  much  obliged  to  you.  We  have  enjoyed 
vour  presence  before  the  Committer— 

By  Mr.  McKay: 
Q.  I  suppose  your  farmers  are  fairly  prosperous,  are  they  not? — A.  Well, 
__.'€  do  not  hear  what  we  call  the  good  class  of  farmers,  complaining. .  They  say 
they  are  not"*making  money,  but  there  is  very  little  complaining.       ■      "W  ▼ 
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over  the  country. — A.  Yes,  I 


APPE^JDIX  No.  3  1^^^  .■- 

Q.-Th^P'a  pr^^^g^i 
'think  it  is. 

I  By  the  Chairman: 

Q.  You  personally  have  gone  in  for  the  growing  of  fruit? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  What  fruit  have  you  gone  in  to  grow? — A.  Apples,  plums,  strawberries 
and  gooseberries. 

Q.  What  sort  of  apples  do  you  grow? — A.  We  grow  a  lot  of  varieties,  but; 
the  most  I  get  are  Wealthj'-,  Mcintosh  and  Spy. 

Q.  Can  you  give  us  roughly  what  it  costs  to  produce  a  barrel  of  apples? 
— A.  Yes,  I  can.  We  have  low  production  costs  on  potatoes,  but  we  are  not 
that  way  on  apples,  per  acre,  but  I  think  we  have  higher  production  costs.  At 
least,  I  have  higher  production  costs  than  the  rest  of  them.  I  have  a  production 
cost  of  $164.75  an  acre  on  apples.  ^  ^ 

Q.  Whatsis  that  per  barrel? — A.  It  depends  on  the  crop,  of  course.  On  my 
crop  for  the  last  two  years,  it  would  be  about  $1.65  a  barrel.  i 

Q.  Does  that  include  buying  the  barrel? — ^A.  Buying  the  barrel.^  4 

Q.  That  is  considerably  lower  than  an  apple  grower  said.     They  said  it 
was  about  -12.00  a  barrel,  with  the  barrel,  if  I  remember  right.    Mr.    Cummings 
~aid  that,  did  he  not? — A.  That  is  what  he  says;  12.25  to  $2.30  I  think  he  says. 

k    Q.  Do  you  grow  the  same  sort  of  apples  as  they  do  in  the  Annapolis  Vall^^ 

— A.  Some  of  them.''  ^^ 

Q.  You  say  it  is  $1.65?— A.  $1.65. 

Q.  What  did  you  get  last  year  for  the  apples  that  cost  you  $1.65  per  barrel?     . 
— A.  They  were  sold  at  something  over  $4.00  a  barrel.  | 

By  Mr.  Sales:  "  ^~ 

P _Q.  You  sell  those  in  Charlottetown? — A.  Some  in  Montreal;  some  in  New- 

.bundland;  some  in  Charlottetown.    I  get  100  barrels  an  acre  of  them  and  ^ 

I  think  Nova  Scotia  is  only  about  60  barrels  an  ^ve^^^    ^  ■ — 

By  the  Chairman: 
^.  1  have  Mr.  Melville  Cumming's  evidence  before  me; 
[  "  We  might  get  that  in  a  different  way.    You  stated  yesterday  that 

the  cost  of  producing  a  barrel  of  apples:  plus  the  barrel,  amounted  to  a 
little  over  $2?— A.  I  ^aid  between  |2.12  and  .$2.30,  according  to  the  figurej 
I  have  received.    '    fhlk^  •t  iC 
^^  "  Q.  And  I  also  poTnfed  out  that  the  memorandum  received  from 

the  New  Brungwick  apple  people  put  the  cost  of  producing  a  barrel  ofg| 
apples  at  $2.    Now,  what  was  the  cost  in  1913? — A.  There  "Were  no  actual 
figures,  but  I  rem'fember  the  popular  idea  was  that  the  cosi  of  producing  " 
a  barrel  of  apples,  apart  from  the  package,  was  in  the  vicinity  of  |1."    I 
Now  you  say  that  it  cogtSiyou  in  the  aggregate_to  produce  a  barrel  of  applet 
including  the  barrel,  how  much? — A.  $1^6475.    $1.65^  it  would  "be.  m 

By  Mr.  Sales: 

Q.  At  your  local  station? — A.  I  get  more  than  $4,  for  what  I  sold  locally. 

Some  that  I  sold  in  Montreal  brought  me  less  than  $4,  but  they  averaged  $4. 

Q.  $4  net  to  you? — A.  Net  to  me.  -^' 

L.  ' 

"  j  By  the  Chairman: 

Q.  It  was  profitable  business? — A.  Yes,  I  am  not  complaining  about  it- 
Q.  That  is  quite  fair.    Would  you  not  expect  a  farmer  to  go  higher  thai 
^at,  to  say  he  is  not  complaining  about  it. 

Q.-Now,  what  strawberries? — A.  We  grow  some.  ^ 

„    „.  [Mr.  A.  E.  Dewar.] 
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Q.  Are  they  paying  you? — ^A.  I  have  no  reason  to  complain  about  that 
either. 

Q.  Will  you  give  us  some  idea  of  your  costs  and  what  you  get  for  them? — 
A.  I  have  a  statement  here  that  was  made  by  Professor  Macoun.  It  is  a 
statement  by  fourteen  growers  in  Canada. 

Q.  We  want  your  ideas  about  Prince  Edward  Island? — ^A.  I  am  going  to 
|Come  to  that.  There  were  fourteen  growers  responded  to  his  question  about 
^growing  strawberries  and  the  cost  of  marketing  and  everything.  The  first 
*"is  A.  E.  Dewar  of  Charlottetown.  L 

Q.  The  same  gentleman  who  was  with  us  to-day? — A.  My  total  cost  is 
^^06  an  acre  on  strawberries.    The  next  is  No.  2,  J.  Walter  Jones,  Charlotte- 
town.     His  cost  was  $689.    James  E.  Johnson,  Simcoe,  Ontario.     He  was  No. 
14.    His  cost  was  $403.  m 

Q.  Yours  was  how  much?— A.  $406.  No.  7,  $267/r  G.  Bunting,  McDonald 
College.    That  is  one  of  the  lowest.  .    'Y^  JV         -  '■'•► 

Q.  Have  these  gentlemen  all  followed  the  same  mraiods  of  accountancy? 
— A.  They  give  the  different  costs  of  different  things. 

Q.  It  does  not  seem  to  me  that  it  is  reasonable  that  these  growers  would 
have  differed  so  very  widely  as  that,  if  they  were  following  the  same  method 
of  accounting? — A.  There  is  one  man  has  $50  for  rent  of  land,  and  some  have 
-|25,  and  one  man  has  as  low  as  $10.  That  makes  a  good  deal  of  differenaj 
in"^he  cost.  I  have  rented  land,  $28;  preparation  of  the  soil,  $5;  fertilizer! 
|46;  plants.  $28;  planting,  $12;  cultivation,  $30;  mulching,  $24;  crates,  $37; 
boxes  $37;  picking,  $125;  marketing,  $40^  Total  $406.  ^ 

*  -  "1 

By  Mr.  McKay: 

That  is  your  computation? — A.  Yes. 

By  Mr.  Sales: 

.  Q.  What  was  your  yield  and  what  wa     „         ^ 

^ou  get? — A.  Well,  we  ran  all  the  way — last  year  Was  the  poorest  crop  I 
lad,  about  5,000  boxes,  but  we  have  had  up  to  9,000  and  10£00.    1 
io  not  get  8,000,  we  do  not  think  we  get  enough.  "^^      ' 

-    By  the  Chairman: 
Q.  Do  you  generally  think  you  get  enough? — A.  When  I  get  8^000^-1  think 
1  just  about  right.  '^^  '  '^  ^vBl^ 

JQ-  8,000  boxes  at  how  much? — A.  Well,  the  price  varies. 
"Q.  What  is  a  fair  price? — A.  I  think  we  averaged  about  15  cents  last 
.but  we  averaged  a  lot  more  than  that  the  other  two  years."*"     I|p     p     I 
Q.  That  is  about  $1,200  per  acre? — A.  Somewhere  about  that. 
Q.  8,000  boxes  at  15  cents? — A.  We  did  not  get  8,000  boxes  last  year,  on 
Jimt  of  the  weevil.    About  5,000  was  what  we  got  last  year  per  a'cJs. 
_    "  Q.  What  was  your  profit  last  year? — A.  Probably  $350  per  acre. 

Q.  How  many  acres  did  you  have,  as  a  matter  of  curiosity? — A.  I  only 
had  about  an  acre  last  year.  I  used  to  grow  two  acres,  but  I  dropped  them 
off  some. 

By  Mr.  McKay: 
Q.  You  were  making  too  much  money? — A.  I  do  not  see  any  good  in 
rushing  yourself  to  deathr  An  orchard  takes  a  good  deal  of  time.    We  have 
plums  and  gooseberries.  _^ 

By  the  Chairman:  ^^^Hi         i 

Q.  I  suppose  your  climate  i^'^^Htor  gooseberries? — A.  We  had  a^od 
lany  gooseberries  but  they  are  not  as  profitable  as  strawberries. 

"[Mr.  A.  E.  Dewar.]  I  — ^     -^ 
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^   Are  the  plums  profitable? — A.  Yes. 

^.  What  kind  do  you  raise? — A.  For  some^,  plums  you  will^get  more 
the  home  market  than  you  will  in  the  shipping  market. 


By  Mr.  Hammell: 
'^-Do  you  keep  any  bees? — A 
menial  Farm  right  alongside  of  m^ 


them  on  the  Experi- 
-A.  The  Experimental 


Q.  I  was  just  wondering  if  you  had  lots  of  honey. — A.  The  Experimental 
Farms  are  not  mucli  more  than  half  a  mile  from  me. 
■  _Cl.  Where  do  you  market  your  strawberries? — A.  Nova  Scotia  mostly. 
~^.  None  to  New  Brunswick? — A.  Verv    seldom    we    sp.nd     a.nv  tn   Np.w 
Brunswick.  ;  I  |        ^, 

By  the  Chairman  :^_ 
Q.  What  part  of  Nova^cotia  do  you  send  them  to? — A.  Sydney  generally 
The  home  market  takes  some  but  Sydney  takes  the  bulk  of  them.  ' 

i 

By  Hon.  Mr.  Sinclair: 

Q.  In  shipping  to  Cape  Breton  do  you  sell  f.o.b.  Charlettetown? — A.  No, 
I  have  a  commission  man  who  sells  them  for  me. 

Q.  Have  you  any  idea  of  the  cost  of  transportation  compared  with  the 

)rice  you  get? — A.  If  we  take  all  rail  by  the  car  ferry,  it  is  $2.05  per  hundred 

pounds.    If  we  go  by  Pictou,,  there  is  a  steamer  running  since  two  years,  we  can 

get  them  for  $1.45  by  the  Pictou  route.    It  is  a  shorter  route. 

By  Mr.  ^alm:   T      T^    "    rW^ 
Q.  How  much  do  the  boxes  cost  the  people  who  buy  them? — I  mean  to 
the  consumer? — A.  It  is  pretty  hard  to  tell  what  they  cost  them. 
,       Q.  Have  you  any  idea? — A.  I  would  not  have  in  .Sydney;    I  only  know 
»-hat  they  sell  for  wholesale.  l  !      _  I 


Bf^the  Chairman:  _  , 

_Q^What  would  they  retail  for  in  Charlottetown? — A.  They  started  in  at 
^0  cents  last  year.    They  came  down  I  think  to  16  cents.    That  was  the  lowest 
rtail  last  year.  ■ 

By  Mr.  McKay: 
"^   Have  vou  a  canning  factory  on  the  island? — ^A. 

■  I  k  r 

By  the  Chairman:  ~  ^ 

Q.  What  variety  do  you  find  best  for  snipping? — A.  Dunlap's,  what  we 
grow  mostly. 

Q.  That  is  the  one  thing  I  grow  myself,  so  I  am  interested  in  the  metho(^' 
you  follow.    What  method  do  you  follow?    Do  you  put  out  fresh  plants  every 
spring?— A.  We  generally  put  out  pieces  of  fresh  plants  but  we  generally  pick 
rnorellran  one  crop  up.    We  have  taken  five  off  and  som'etimes  two  and  some- 
times three,  according  to  the  condition  of  the  plant     The  variety  has  something 
to  do  with  it.  1  P 

(^^  When  do  you  set  it?— A.  In  May. 
;..  Do  you  attempt  to  take  any  crop  the  first  year? — A.  No.  ' 

By  Mr.  Caldwell:  '      -  '  ^ 

Q.  What  do  you  do  in  case  they  bloi 
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J.  find  you  ^et  the  best  crop  from  the  two-year  crop? — A.  We  get 
usually  the  best  crop.    '■^"  . .    * 

Q.  You  do  not  usually  get  a  good  crop  the"" 
Some  of  them  will  not  stand  as  good  as  the  oth 

By  the  Chairman:     I 
^.Q.  Ii  there  a  future  for  "Ever-bearing"  strawberries,  or  is  it  a  fad  in  your 
pmion? — A.  Not  commercially.    I  think  there  would  be  more  money  ■■"  isspllino- 
'he  plants  than  in  growing  the  berries.  |  i 

By  Mr.  Caldwell: 

Q.  On  what  do  you  make  that  deduction? — A.  I  do  not  grow, them  myself^ 
but  have  been  at  the  Experimental  Farm.    I  know  there  is  not  much  of  a  crop 
on  them.    If  you  had  a  few  acres  of  them,  the  cost  of  picking  would  be  out 
of  proportion  to  what  you  would  get  for  them. 

Q.  They  are  not  good  for  commercial  use  at  all? — A.  Not  for  commercial 
use. 

Q.  They  haVe  a  future  for  a  home  garden? — A.  If  a  man  wants  a  few  for 
himself.  .  i-  lA  m 

The  Chaieman:  We  are  very  much  obliged  tojMifipd  Wfe  appreciate  all 
the  valuable  information  you  have_given  us.  ^1  I 

The  witness  retired.  I 

—    The  Committee  adjourned  u 


E-Mning  Session 


:  k.:ijcujai  wuuimittee  appointed  to  enquire  into 
8  p.m.,  Tuesday,  8th  May,  1923,  Mr.  McM    ' 


Chairman  pread- 


_    HmA  II.  Hatfield,  called  and  sworn.     Examined  by  the  Chairman. 

y  Q.  V/here  do  you  live,  Mr.  Hatfield? — A.  Hartland,  New  Brunswick. 
Q.  What  is  your  business? — A.  My  chief  business  is  produce  shipper. 
Q.  What  .special  line  of  produce  do  you  handle? — A.  Potatoes. 
Q.  Are   you  in  business  yourself  or  with   others? — A.  I   have   an   incor- 
porated company,  Hatfield  &  Co.,  Ltd. 

Q.  Who  owns  the  maiority  of  the  stock  in  that  company? — A.  I  do. 
_   Q.  What  proportion  of  the  stock? — A.  I  own  290  shares  out  of  495. 
_    Q.  What  is-  your  capitalization? — ^A.  |49,500.  igj 

Q.  How  much  are  the  shares? — A.  $100. 

Q.  That  is  496  shares,  and  of  those  how  many  have  been  issued? — A.  All 
have  been  issued.  *        *- 

Q.  And  "you  hold  how  many  yourself?— A.  I  think  it  i2^5>Q_nnn        290 
shares  I  think. 

_^..  Who  owns  the  other  205?— A.  Differei 
names  of  the  shareholders. 
*    Q.  Give  me  a  few  "of  the  principal  ones? — A.  ^..^.  .^.  ,, .  ^^y^^,,  ^  ...... 

80  shares.      Mr.  R.  K.  Tracy  owns  20  share-        "-^  '^'^    ^''  '~'^—''  - 
shares.  -    • 

[Mr.  A,  E.  Dewar.l 


^9,000. 


-  Jfeuld  ^e 
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Q.vAre  theSe  j 
■jii'-.""  Tracy  and  Mr.  Kyle  are,  and  Mr.  Clark.  '« 

y  (2   And  the  rest  of  the  shares  are  scattered  around? — A.  Yes,  anaong  n 
employees  naostly.  \ 

Q.  The  o\heT  100  .shares  are  owned  by  your  employees? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Describe  the  method  in  which  you  carry  on  business? — ^A.  We  buy  from 
the  farmer,  who  hauls  his  potatoes  in  to  us  in  barrels  and  bags,  and  they  are 
then  put  out  in  bulk  and  stored  in  our  warehouse,  or  shipped  in  cars.  They 
bring  them  to  our  warehouses  at  the  different  buying  points. 

Q.  Where  are  your  warehouses  situated? — A.  We     have     warehouses     at 
Hartland,  Upper  Woodgtock,  Debec  Junction,  Belleville,  Lakeville,  Centreville, 
^tickney.  Upper  Kent,  Bath,  Kilburn,  Andover,  Limestone,  Grand  F.alls.    That 
T^^here  our  main  shipping  points  are. 
^  Q.  Have  you  any  others  besides  those  named  points? — A.  WeJ)uy  at  diff-i. 
ent  points  and  load  into  cars,  where  we  have  no  warehouses. 

Q.  These  are  the  main  shipping  points  at  which  you  have  warehouses.    To 
whom  do  these  warehouses  belong,  yourselves? — A.  Practically     all     of     them 
except  the  Debec  warehouse;,  it  belongs  to  my  buyer  there. 
■I     Q.  When  you  say  "we,'-'  do  you  mean  the  company? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  The  company  owns  13  out  of  15? — A.  About  14  warehouses. 

Q.  And  one  of  your  buyers  owns  another  personally? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Tell  us  just  what  you  do  with  the  potatoes  when  you  get  them  at  these 
warehouses? — A.  We  dump  them  into  the  bins,  or  into  the  cars  if  we  have  a 
car  in.  If  we  are  loading  at  the  time  the.  farmer  brings  them  in,  we  dump  them 
into  the  car  "if  we  are  shipping  in  bulk,  but  we  ship  most  of  our  stock  in  sacks. 

.  Q^  Do  you  do  the  work  of  sacking? — A.  Yeg.. 

^  Do  you  supply  the  sacks? — A.  Yes.  ' 

Q?  What  has  tJ.ae  farmer  been  getting  for  th^  1^  two  weeks? — ^A.  About 
_|L50  to  J2.p0  per  165  pounds.  ■     1 

*^   Q.  fci^rid  doe§,  the  farmer  supply  the  package? — ^A.  We  supply  the  package^ 
They  haul  them  in,  in  bulk,  and  ungraded,  and  we  do-,  the  grading  and  pu6 
them  in  our  bins,  in  bulk,  or  put  them  in  bags  or  put  them  in  cars  if  we  have  a 
car  at  the  warehouse  at  the  time.  ^■to' 

Q.  Then  Vvhat  happens  to  the  potatoes  after  that? — ^A.  What  we  put  in  the 
warehouse,  we  load  when  the .  market  is  right,  and  we  consider  we  can  sell 
them  at  a  price,  and  ship  them  wherever  we  can  find  a  market. 

'  Q.  Is  that  the  warehouse  at  the  shipping  point  or  the  main  central  ware- 
house?— A.  No,  at  the  shipping  points. 

Q.  Let-  us  follow  the  potatoes  from  the  shipping  points  to  the  ultimate  con- 
ppumer.    What  happens  to  them  after  they  get  to  the  warehouse? — A.  Which 
consumer  do  you  mean?  ' 

Q.  The  consumer  that  eats  them.     As  far  as  you  can  tell  us,  where  they 
go? — A.  It  is  according  to  which  market  they  went  to. 
*       Q.  Quite  so.    F.oUow  them  to  the  market  in  Cuba? — ^A.  To  Cuba  we  sack 
them.  m        '    ■^ 

Where? — A.  At  the  shipping  point,  or  sometimes  at  St.  Joh 
rt  warehouse  "at  St.  John. 

To  whom  does  that  warehouse  belong? — A.  That  belongs  to  the  Cil 
01  kit.  dohn.  "  i        ^  I 

Q.  Ho-viL  do  you  happen  to  have  the  right  to  put  your  potatoes  in  it? — A. 
We  have  it  leased  for  a  term  of  years.  .^^^^  *^ 

Q.  Who  has  it  leased?— A.  The  G.  G.  Po^RBBlThs  Furnes^-With| 
Company  have  it  leased  from  the  City^and  we  hfll^^^pd  from  the  FurnesJ 
Withy  Company.  HI  j 

B^  ^^    ,  m  Hi       ^(.^^  ,^_Mba  H.    H.    Hatfield.- 
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Q.  The  warehouse  at  3t.  John  belongs  to  the  City  and  it  is  leased  to  the 
Furness- Withy  Company? — ^A.  Yes.  ^j} 

Q.  And  then  sub-let  by  that  company? — A.  Yes. 
Q.  To  whom?— A.  To  the  G.  G.  Porter  Co.,  Hatfield  &  Co.,  and  the  CE, 

^^ffincorporg^^mpanies? — ^A.  I  don't  think  the  Gallagher  Compan:, 

["_Q.  But  Mr.  PorTer^nd  your  own  are  incorporated? — ^A.  Yes. 
,  Q.  Who  negotiated  the  lease  between  the  City  of  St.  John  and  the  Furn^ 
.jhy  Company? — A.  The  Eurness-Withy  Company.  *  i 

_Q.  What  officer  in  the  Company? — A.  I  think  Mr.  Ledingham  did. 
I     Q.  At  whose  suggestion? — A.  We  suggested  it.      We  j^^  looking  for  . 
warehouse  in  1921.  '^        *-  ^fMJ 

Q.  You  suggested  it  to  whom? — A.  The  Furness-Withy  Compan 
Q.  When  you  ..say  "we"  who  do  you  mean? — A.  Well;  the  AssociMSn  alto- 
;ether;  myself  and  my  associates. 

Q.  Yourself  and  your  associates  suggested  to  the  Furness-Withy  Company 
hat  they  should  hire  this  warehouse  from  the  City  of  St.  John? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Was  there  any  reason  why  you  did  not  negotiate  for  it  directly  yourself? 
—A.  We  thought  the  Furness-Withy  Company  or  Mr.  Ledingham,  would  have 
more  influence  with  the  City,  was  about  the  only  reason. 

Q.  Was  there  any  other  reason? — A.  I  don't  know  of  any  other.    They  were 
our  shipbrokers,  the  Furness-Withy  Company,  in  St.  John,  at  the  time. 

Q.  Did  you  each  take  so  many  cubic  feet  of  space  in  that  warehouse? — A^ 
No,  our  foreman  decides  that  when  the  freight  comes  in.    He  puts  them  in  to 
suit  himself.    We  have  a  foreman  that  we  pay  jointly. 

Q.  Do  you  pay  according  to  the  number  of  bushels  in  the  store? — A.  We 
charge  a  fee  for  the  handing  of  them  and  we  pay  according  to  the  number  of 
'cks  that  we  put  through  the  warehouse.    ^  ' 

n  By  the  Chairman:  , 

Q.  Who  fitted  up  this  warehouse? — hk~S 
Hatfield  Company  and  the  Gallagher  Compji 
Q.  Who  pays  the  rent? — A.  We  do 
O^What  do  you  pay  for  it? — A.  f 

'  By  jkTr.  Hammell:  ^ 

HWhat  is  the  capacity  of  the  warehouse.? — A.  I  think  about  8S)00  Jjarrels 

r 

By  Mr.  Gardiner:  ^T  flfe 

Q.  What  is  the  amount  it  cost  you  to  fix  the  warehouse  up? — A.  I  cannot 
^ou  those  figures.     I  think  it  was  around  gev^n  or  eight  thousand  dollars. 

By  Mr' Sales:  '        '  ^ 

Q.  You  have  it  on  a  long  lease  I  presume? — A.  Five  years.     We  guarantee 
0  many  vessels  that  we  pay  the  top  wharfage  on  for  the  season. 

Q.  Wliat  does  that  amount  fo?-^A.  The  top  wharfage  amounts  to  25  cents 
ton,  on  the  tonnage  of  each  vessel. 

-'     ^    By  Mr.  Caldioell: 

Q.  Is  that  on  the  tonnage  of  the  cargo  or  of  the  ship?— A.^o,  of  the  cargo. 

By  the  Chairman: 
Q.  How  do  you  pay  this  foreman,  your  joint  employee? — A.  We  pay  him  a 

[Mr.  H.  H.  Hatfield.] 
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^^^^r__ 


Q.  How  do  you  divide  it? — A.  We  keep  a  separate  acuuuuo  wiun  wit;  uu. 
John  business  and  we  divide  it  up.  We  charge  so  much  a  sack  and  if  that  does 
not  cover  "it  je  divide  the  balance.  We  charge  up  to  each  separate  company\ 
what  we  think  will  cover  the  cost  of  handling  the  St.  John  warehouse.  Then 
If  that  does  not  cover  it  we  go  back  and  charge  extra  enough  to  cover  it.  He 
keeps  his  bank  account  and  hires  his  men  and  everything  is  separate. 

Q.  Is'this  a  frost-proof  warehouse? — ^A.  It  is  steam  heated.     We  put  in  a 
heating  plant.  '~ 

Q.  So  it  is  supposed  to  be  frost-proof  ?— A.  Y^»  i 

Q.  Are  there  facilities  for  any  other  shipper  tonouife  potatoes  in  this  ware- 
house?—A.  No.     Mr.  Clark  ships,  with  us  through  the  warehouse.    He  has  no' 
interest  in  the  warehouse.  ^  "         I    *  k 

Q.  How  is  it  that  Mr,  Clark  ships  through  this  Warehouse  and  other  people^ 
do  not? — A.  Well  he  shipped  with  us  for  the  season.    Last  season  he  shipped 
through  the  C.P.R.  service.       ^        J  I       i^^' 

Q.  But  thi^season  he  shipped  ^Mi  kou? — A- Yes. 

By  Mr.  Sales. ■ 
Q.  Is  this  the  same  Mr 
A.  No.  it  il  Neilson  Clark. 


es  m  3*our  company.-^ — 


Bm.the  Chairman:  m   ^     a ^hh     |^h|        ^m 

;  as  far  HHljflKB^Bu  keep  them 
there  until  there  is  a  shipload? — A.  Yes.       ^     T  ^     jl^ 

Q.  Then  they  are  sent  by  the  Furness-Withy  Company  to  Havana? — A 
Yelf  they  do  our  stevedoring  and  brokerage. 

Q.  Do  they  supply  boats  of  their  own'^line  or  any  boats? — A.  We  charter 
the  boats.  We  generally  ask  them  for  a  price,  and  if  their  price  is  not  equal  to 
what  we  can  charter  in  direct  from  New  York,  we  charter  direct. 

(J  And  then  do  they  handle  the  stevedoring  for  you? — A.  In  our  sub-lease 
that  we  have,  they  are  to  do  the  brokerage  and  stevedoring. 

Q.  Then  the  ships  with  the  potatoes  on  board  get  down  to  Havana,  and  what 
happens  to  them  there?- — A.  We  sell  them,  delivered  Havana,  or  c.i.f.  Havana, 
that  is  cost  plus  insurance  and  freight. 

Q.  To  whom  do  you  sell  at  Havana? — A.  To  different  dealers. 

Q.  What  are  their  names? — A.  J.  A.  Palaccio  &  Co;  Armando  Armand; 
Frank  Bowman  &  Co;  Juan  Varela;  Antonio  Perez;  Lopez  Pereda;  F.  Amarel; 
Escovere  &  Co.,  or  Elbarie  &  Co;  L.  E.  Gwynne;  Llano  Cebrian;  Armando  Cala- 
fat. 

Q.  Is  that  the  entire  list? — A.  No,  there  is  some  more.    Maximo  Nazabal. 

Q.  Is  that  all? — A.  That  is  about  the  heft  of  them.         _    

Q.  Have  you  got  an  agent  on  the  spot  there  at  Havan 
broker  in  Havana.  ■  bh 

Q.  And  what  is  his  name? — A.  A.  E.  Leon., 

Q.  Before  you  had  this.  Mr.  Leon^  whom  did  you  hj|\- 
down  there? — ^A.  I  have  al^waMfclmd  Leon.  " 

Q.  AVho  was  Mr.  Man^r^fep  he  a  broker? — A.  He  was  our  adjuster  for 
a  time.  '"^^  '' 

Q.  Explain  the  difference  between  a  broker  and  an  adjuster? — A.  We  havf 
numerous  claims  in  Havana,'  and  we  have  to  have  some  one  to  adjust  our' 
claims. 

Q.  Have  you  anybody  now  to  adjust  your  claims? — A.  Yes  sir.  , 

Q.  Who  is  he?— A.  Mr.  C:  N.  Clark  from  Nova  Scotia. 

Q.  He  took  Mr.  Manser's  position? — A.  Y^ati  1 


■III  II 
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_,jn  these  potatoes  to?— A.  We  do  not  very  often 

BSlign;  we  generally  sell  C.'l.F.,  sometimes  we  do  not  get  orders,  and  we  have 
consign,  but  we  guard  against  it  as  much  as  possible ;  it  is  bad  business.  ] 

Q.  When  I  say  consign  I  do  not  mean  consign  in  the  narrow  technical  sense,  I 
mean  to  whom  are  the    goods  sent;  you  try  to  sell  them  before  they  leave  St.  J| 
John,  but  explain  the  ni^hod  of  doin^  business?— A.  We  always  cable  down 
and  try  to  sell.  *•!  1 

Q.  And  try  to  sell  to  any  of  these  merchants  whose  names  are  mentioned    . 
there?— A.  Yes.  ' 

Q.  And  these  merchants  in  turn  ^ell  to  the  retail  trade  I  presjome?- A|,I 
presume. 

By  Mr.  McKay: 

^^    Q.  Are  these  all  separate  firms_you  sell  to?- 

Q.  All  separate  individuals?— A.  Yes.     They  are  dm.^ 
sparate;  they  do  some  group  buying. 

Q.  Are  these  men  doing  business  together  in  groups,  any  of  them?— A. 
lome  of  them  are;  they  do  their  buying  in  groups.  ^ 

By  the  Chairman: 

Q.  Could  you  indicate  those  who  form  the  different  groups  so  that  we  may 
group  them  together  in  our  minds?— A.  Thc-y  change;  they  have  been  changmg 

fince  January  so  that  I  could  not  give  you  the  correct —  ^ 

I       Q.  Give  us  the  latest  news?-^A.  Mr.  Palacio,  Lopez  Pereda. 

Q.  We  will  star  those  fellows;  J.  A.  Palacio  and  Lopez  Pereda? — A.  Ai|l 
Armando  Armand.  1 

Q.  I  have  starred  those;  those  form  one  group? — A.  Juan  Varela.  Ml 

Q.  He  is  in  that  too? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Any  more  in  that  group? — A.  I  don't  think  there  is  any  more  in  that 


■      Q.  Is  there  another  group? — A.  Yes;  Bowman  used  to  be  in  that  group, 
but  he  split  up  in  January;  he  has  formed  another  group. 

Q.  Tell  us  who  the  Bowman  group  are,? — A.  The  Bowman  group  Antonio 
Perez.  ^^ —  Mm 

Q.  Frank  Bowman  &  Co.    Antonio  Perez,  is  S^p  Bowiinite? — A.  Yei 

Q.  Who  else  there? — A.  When  he  split  aw^y  he  took  in  all  the  indepen- 
dents with  him,  and  then  he  separated  from  them  again.  M 

Q.  A  sort  of  kaleidoscope  change? — ^A.  Yes.  li  V  Ml 

i        Q.  You  have  used  the  word  "independents,"  Cuba  is  supposed  to  have  itHJ 
independence,  what  do  you  mean  by  independents? — A.  That  is  independent 
buyers.  i 

Q.  Are  the  other  fellows  not  independent? — A.  They  are  in  a  way. 

Q.  Explain  the  difference  between  those  who  are  independent  and  those 
who  are  not? — A.  These  four  or  five  in  the  first  group  I  gave  you  are,  the  regular 
potato  dealers,  that  is  their  chief  business.  ""  i 

Q.  They  are  legitimate  potato  dealers? — A.  I  beUe-\ae  so;   and  the  other 
independent  buyers  they  depend  on  other  lines  of  business  for  their  profit,  and 
they  handle  potatoes  on  the  side;  when  it  suits  them  they  buy  250  or  500  bags,  f| 
and  when  the  market  does  not  suit  them  they  do  not  buy,  they  depend  on  the 
other  lines  of  goods.  I 

Q.  They  believe  in  diversified  trading? — A.  The  big  groups  claim  they  only 
buy  to  draw  trade,  they  sell  just  what  they  cost  them,  that  is  the  reason  they 


do  not  like  to  go  in  with  them. 

[Mr.  H.  H.  Hatfield.] 
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Q.  Do  you  ha?^i!^Wpi^5gBHraraTIP  made  to  you  by  the  big  group  thS 
^ou  should  not  sell  to  the  smaller  fry  down  there? — A.  We  do,  yes. 

Q.  Do  you  pay  any  attention  to  those  representations? — A.  No,  not  very 
much;  we  do  not  now. 

Q.  Did  you  at  any  time? — A.  We  did;  well,  they  would  not  allow  the  in- 
dependent stuff  to  go  on  their  ships  at  first.  ■ 

Q.  They  would  not  allow  the  independent  otuff? — A.  They  would  not  buj 
Sb  cargo  from  us  and  allow  us  to  ship  to  the  independent  dealers  on  the  sairil 
l^ship,  but  we  are  now  shipping  to  both  groups  on  the  same  ship. 

Bij  Mr.  McKay:    ' 


"PA 


I       Q.  Since  when? — A.  Since  we  broke  up  the  combination,  or  broke  up  the 
group.  ' 

.        Q.  How  long  ago  would  that  be? — A.  I  could  tell  you  that;  I  know;  the 
steamship  very  well,  Anna;  I  have  every  one  here  by  steamships,  different'- 

steamers.  ^_  .  _  _ 

By  the  Chairman:    !■ 

_Q.  We  will  get  to  tligt  m  due  time? — A.  That  was  December  12th  we 
shipped  steamer  ss.  Anna.  '^  ™ 

Q.  Prior  to  that  time  had  you  not  shipped  to  the  independents  Avhen  the 
large  group  asked  you  not  to? — A.  We  had  not  shipped  to  the  independents  this 
season  up  to  that  time. 

Q.  Since  that  time  you  have  shipped  to  whom  you  wished  to  ship? — A.  We 
sent  this  ss.  Anna  down  with  one  consignment,  and  about  the  same  time  there 
was  a  cargo  went  in  from  Prince  Edward  Island  shipped  by  the  Potato  Grow- 
ers' Association,  and  they  slaughtered  that  cargo,  and  when  our  ship  got  in  they 
were  expecting  to  buy  the  cargo  at  a  very  low  price.  m 

i  By  Mr.  Caldwell:  ""  '  ^^    .  ^ 

Q.    V/hat  do  you  mean  by  slaughtering  the  cargo? — A.  The  Potato  Shippers'  . 
Association  that  shipped  do-^n  to  the  Islarid,  they  had  a  lot  of  frozen  stock  and 
^he  market  was  crowded  at  the  time,  and  there  -R^as  a  lot  of  Europeans,  and 
that  is  the  reason  we  could  not  sell  this  steamer  direct;  we  shipped,  we  had  a 
steamer  chartered,  and  w^iipped  into  Havana  without  being  sold,  and  when  if  " 
arrived  the  only  offer  ^^^^  duty  paid  or  $2.25,  something  like  that. 

By  Mr.  Sales: 

Q.  What  date  would  that  steamer  arrive? — A.  About  the  20th  December 
or  52nd  December;  so  we  had  the  steamer  unloaded  on  the  dock;  it  is  very    % 
hot  down  there,  and  we  put  the  steamer  on  the  market. 

By  the  Chairman:  i 

Q.  When  you  say  you  put  the  steamer  on  the  market  that  means  you  put 
the  potatoes  that  were  in  the  steamer  on  the  market? — A.  Yes.  At  that  time 
the  market  was  crowded,  and  they  commenced  to  cut  prices,  and  Mr.  Bowman 
and  tile  group  had  alot  of  potatoes  on  hand,  and  that  was  the  reason  he  pulled 
out  from  the  group.  ^ 

Q.  One  would  almost  gather  that  the  object  of  that  group  down  in  Havan^^ 
was  to  maintain  prices?— A.  I  think  they  try  that,  yes.-€||^|gtoA  j  — 

*      Q.  Suppose  a  man  was  an  independent  potato  dealei^t^W^  Brunswick 
how  would  he  get  under  the  present  conditions  his  goods  to  the  Havana  mar- 
ket?— A.  He  has  the  same  chance  that  we  had,  chartering  a  vessel  or  shipping 
through  Boston;  there  is  a  weekly  sailing  out  of  Boston  every  Thursday.        ^ 
Q.  Suppose  as  a  patriotic  Canadian  he  has  a  desire  to  sell  directly  to  Cuba;    \ 
howwould  he  go  about  it? — ^A.  He  can  either  j|ll  through  Boston  which  has  a 

'  ^  —  ,        ,■__.-:.■  ^    Mr.    H.    H.    Hatfield. 
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'me  as  we  do;  he  has  that 


Q.  You  have  been  able  to  charter  iHIMhaff  b^ftui^^u  have  join 
with  Mr.  Porter  and  Mr.  Gallagher,  and  later  Mr.  Clark?— A.  Yes. 
•"    O.  Would  one  of  you  glone  have  been  in  a  position  to  charter  a  steamer Y^^ 
A.  Yes.  ^ 

Q.  You  would  have  had  enough? — A.  Yes,  w^could  charter  a  |teamer,  load 
a  steamer  any  time.  i 

Q.  One  of  you  alone? — A.  Yes. 
J      Q.  Why  did  you  join  together? — A.  We  thought  in  the  best  interest' 
selling  to  this  group  or  association  that  was  buying,  if  we  each  chartered 
_jteamer  and  each  sent  a  steamer  into  Havana  and  each  tried  to  sell  a  steamer 
they  would  work  us  both  together  and  get  the  price  down.  '  ^ 

Q.  There  was  collective  buying  on  one  sicle,  and  you  thought  it  better  to 
have  collective  selling  on  the  other? — A.  ^ure. 

Q.  I  would  like  you  to  tell  us  what  you  were  paying  the  farmers  for  pota- 
toes from  the  1st  October,  1921,  to  the  1st  May,  1922?— A.  We  started  in  on 
the — my  summons  asked  me  to  give  prices  of  each  month  on  the  shipments  to 
Cuba;  we  started  before,  August  20th,  shipped  to  the  local  market,  but  I  have 
only  the"  Cuba  shipments  here. 

Q.  What  you  were  asked  to  produce  was  your  books  of  account  or  extracts 
therefrom  showing  fl)  the  price  you  paid  to  producers  for  potatoes  each  month 
^rom  October  1,  1921,  to  May  31,  1922?— A.  I  can  give  you  that;  I  have  gqi 
i^rom  August  20,  1921.  -#!■ 

*jHbQ-  Then  (2)  the  cost  of  transporting  the  same  to  Cuba,  and  (3)  the  price 
rlMved — perhaps  you  would  put  them  all  together? — A.  1  have  it  on  each 
i^teamer  we  shipped,  and  I  took  the  buying  price  about  ten  to  fifteen  days  before 
the  steamer  sailed,  and  took  it  right  through  the  season,  and  it  cost,  getting  them 
to  St»  John,  cost  of  sacking  and  everything  on  each  steamer,  and  what  the 
steamer  sold  for  in  Havana,  and  what  the  goods  cost  to  deliver:  I  have  a  sheet 
for  each.  l^; 

Q.  Have  you  got  a  copy  for  me,  or  uu  yuu  xieeu  wiat  in  givmg  your  evi- 
dence ?~A.  Yes,  I  can  give  you  a  copy.   (Produces) .  1 


EXHIBIT,] 


.  St.  Mary  ■„ 

Price  sold  Ka^mimp'B:  180  lb.  sacked  C  I  E.  ^5  00 
Price  paid  producer  from  Aug.  20  to  Sept.  10  t  ■■ 

$2.75  per  165  lb.  sacked  180  lb.  3  00 

Cost   sorting,   handling   and    sacking   through 

warehouse .  j  ^ 

^fks  and  twine.  j. 

Interest,  bank  charges,  insurance,  overhead.     '      0 
Railway  freight  terminal  charges.  jM 

Warehouses  expenses  reporting,  shrinkapfi""^ 

rSt.  John.  P 

;an  freight  and  top  wharf i 

rine  insurance.  i. 

'kerage  inspection  Cables,  Havana . 


Number  of  packages  shipped. 


3.333 


m 
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m    Hartland. 

1        Upper  Woodstock 

'        Kilburn. 

Upper  K( 

Hale.     ■■ 

Peel. 


River  de 

.Muniac. 

Stickney, 


Q.  Let  us  take  your  first  statement^  which^^Mril  refer  to  as  Exhibit  144; 
tliis  represents  I  understand  a  shipment  on  thejH^bihip  St.  Mary  which  sailed 
from  St.  John  on  the  20th  .September?— A.  Y«||^^ 

Q.  And  you  say  the  price  sold  at  Havana  lor  180-pound  sacks  cost  insur- 
ance and  freight  paid  was  $5? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  You  say  that  you  paid  the  producer  from  August  24th  to  September 
10th  $2.75  for  one  165  pound  sack,  180  pounds  $3?— A.  Yes,  that  varies,  that, 
price  of  $2.75,  the  market  was  fluctuating  then,  and  we  paid  all  the  way  from 
$2.50  to  |3.25  in  that  period  to  the  producer,  and  I  averaged  that  at  |3  for  180 
"pounds,  or  $2.75  for  165  pounds.  --— ■  * 

Q.  Have  you  done  this  averaging  all  through? — A.  Yes,  it  is  generally  the 
same  price,  but  in  the  fall  the  price  started  very  high  that  fall,  it  changed  very 
rapidly. 

Q,.  Just  how  did  you  average  that  price,  just  what  arithmetical  process  did 
you  go  through  to  arrive  at  that? — ^A.  I  took  the  different  loading  points,  as 
near  as  I  could  figure  it  out  it  was  about  $2.75. 

Q.  How  did  you  figure  it  out? — A.  I'just  put  it  down  $2.75  from  taking 
the  different  points.  •^ 

Q.  You  must  have  made  some  calculation;  how  did  you  arrive  at  $2.75? — 
A.  I  took  the  different  loading  points  that  we  were  buying  at,  and  we  paid  on 
August  20th,  I  think  we  started  it  at  $2.50,  and  then  we  got  down  before 
September  10th  to  $2.25  I  think.  ■ 

'        Q.  Did  you  estimate  what  amount  of  potatoes  you  bought  at  the  higher 
price,  and  what  amount  you  bought  at  the  lower  price-? — A.  No,  I  did  not. 

Q.  Your  calculation  is  not  worth  very  much  unless  you  do  that? — ^A.  No, 
)ut  it  is — 

Q.  You  might  get  a  totally  wrong  figure  unless  you  carefully  estimated  what 
-  rou  got  at  the  high  price  and  what  you  got  at  the  low  price? — A.  The  price 
of  that  would  not  be  right  to  the  cent. 

Q.  You  as  a  business  man  will  see  that  I  am  right  when  I  state  that  that 
is  not  the  way  to  average  a  price,  in  order  to  get  the  correct  average  you  would 
have  to  take  not  only  the  prices  at  which  you  bought,  but  the  quantities  you 
bought  at  different  prices? — A.  I  understand. |  ■"-  


By  Mr.  Hammell: 

Q.  Did  you  buy  as  many  at  the  high  price  as 
'ractically  the  same,  practically  as  many. 
Q.  Then  that  would  be  practically  correct. 


at  the  low  price  ?- 


By  the  Chairman:  ■  i  ^^ 

Q.  Can  you  say  that  you  bought — ?— A.  We  did  not  have  time  with  our 
oflfice  staff,  unless  we  quit  business  to  go  into  that  and  find  out  that,  in  the 
time  I  had  to  get  h'ere.  j     n      j^k 

f    I      B        I^H  [Mr.  H.  H.  Hatfield.] 
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By  Mr.  Hammell: 

Q,.  You  are  quite  sure  you  bought  as  many? — A.  Yes. 
^Practically  as  many  at  the  high  price  as  at  the  low  pf: 


By  the  Chairman: 

Q.  How  many  did  you  buy  at  the  high  price  and  how  manj''  did  you  J)uy 
at  the  low  price? — A.  That  would  be  impossible  with  so  many  warehouses 
it  would  be  impossible  for  me  to  make  a  statement. 

Q,  This  is  an  estimate? — A.  Yes. 

Q  '  You  believe  it  to  be  accurate? — A.  I  believe  ^o,  yes.     h 

By  Mr.^ales: 

Q.  $2.76?— a!  Yes.fc     i 

By  Mr.  Hammell: 
Q.  165  pounds?— A.  Yes. 

By  the  Chairman: 
Q.  Does  that  make  180  pounds  $3? — A.  Practically 
Q.  $2.75  for  one  165  pounds,  and  for  180  pounds  $3. 


By  Mr.  Gardiner:  , 

r^  Q.  For  what  price  were  they  sold  in  Cuba?  ■ 

The  Chaieman:  $5.  I  I 

Mr.  Gardiner:  What  was  the  cost  of  transportation?^ 

The  Chairman:  Cost  of  sorting  and  handling  and  sackmg  through  the 

warehouse  15  cents,  that  is  per  180  pounds  I  presume. 
Witness:  Yes. 


By  the  Chairman: 

Q.  How  do  you  estimate  that  15  cents? — A.  That  is  low.  We  have  an 
average  cost  of  what  it  costs  us  at  all  our  loading  points,  and  it  is  just  15  cents 
difference.  Part  of  those  goods  were  not  sacked.  So  I  made  it  low  enough; 
part  of  those  goods  were  not  loaded  through  warehouses,  but  our  average  cost 
of  handling  potatoes  through  all  our  buying,  whether  it  was  bought  on  the 
siding  or  went  direct  into  the  car  from  the  farmer's  teams,  or  whether  they 
went  through  the  warehouse  and  dumped  and  resorted  once  or  twice  was  15 
cents.  Some  warehouses  were  as  high  as  28  cents  and  some  as  high  as  18  cents, 
and  some  as  high  as  20  cents. 

Q.  Where  you  were  able  to  load  them  right  from  the  farmer's  waggon  into 
the  car — ? — A.  It  was  all  the  way  from  5  cents  to  8  cents. 

Q.  You  put   15  cents  as   a   fair  average  to   take? — A.  That  was  our 
average;  we  figured  that  up. 

^  Q.  And  sacks  and  twine  15  cents;  interest,  JDank  charges  and  overhead 
msurance  3  cents;  what  is  the  difference  between  interest  and  bank  charges? — 
As|  Interest  we  pay  on  our  loan  to  carry  on  our  business.jf        + 

'   Q.  What  are  the  bank  charges? — A.  The  bank  charges  would  be  exchange 
on  our  drafts. 

Q.  And  your  insurance? — A.  Insurance  would  be  at  our  warehouse. 

Q.  Then  the  railway  freight  terminal  charges  48  cents,  what  do  the  rail- 
ways do  for  that? — ^A.  They  house  them  at  St.  John  and  unload  the  potatoes. 

Q.  Warehouse  expenses,  resorting  and  shrinkage  west  St.  John,  eight 
cents,  how  do  you  arrive  at  that  average? — A.  That  is  what  it  cost.  We 
estimated  the  cost  of  rehandling  at  St.  John. 
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Q.-Ho-^HoVou  make  that  estimate? — A.  We  have  had  to  do  a  lot  m 
coopering  and  re-sorting  and  our  expenses  at  St.  John,  the  heat — of  course  there 
was  no  heat  at  tJiat  time  of  the  year,  but  there  were  different  charges. 

i  By  Mr.  Hammell: 

Q.  Rent  of  your  warehause? — A.  Yes,  we  keep  a  crew,  our  warehouse  ._ 
small;  the  C.  P.  R.  when  they  unload  them  only  pile  them  four  high;  we  cannot 
get  the  truckers  to  pile  them  any  more  than  four  high,  and  we  pile  them  eight 
high  in  order  to  get  the  shipment  into  our  warehouse,  and  we  have  to  do  extr- 
piling.  I 

Q.  You  have  marine  insurance  2  cents,  and  ySur  brokerage,  inspection, 
cables,  Havana,  10  cents? — A.  We  pay  our  brokers  5  cents. 

Q.  What  does  the  inspection  cost? — ^A.  The  inspector  and  adjuster  we 
pay  him  3  cents.  m.^  ^ 

Q.  And  2  cents  for  the  cable? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Do  you  think  that  is  a  fair  allowance? — ^A.  It  would  be  low  enough. 

Q.  You  estimate  you  lost  money  on  that  shipment?— A.  Yes,  we  lost 
money  on  every  shipment  I  guess  that  year. 

Q.  Total  expenses  were  15.03?— A.  Our  total  losses  on  potatoes  that  year 
were  $27,000,  1921-22;  the  loss  and  gain  account  on  potatoes  was  $27,000  odd. 

m    ~     By  Mr.  Caldwell: 

Q.  To  go  back  to  your  cable  charges,  about  2  cents  a  sack  for  cable 
charges? — A.  2  cents  a  sack,  that  is. 

Q.  How  large  are  your  shipments,  about  10,000  sacks? — ^A.  Our  shipments 
would  not  be  over,  we  shipped  3,333  on  "that  steamer. 

11-^^  ,1 


EXHIBIT  M).a45 


,  Commodore  Bolhns 

Price  sold  Havana  per  180  Ib..^  sacked  C.  I.  F. 
Price  paid   producer   from  Sept.    10   to   20th 

J2.40  per  165  lb.  sacked  equal  180  lb. 
Cost  porting,   handling   and  sacking  through 
the  warehouse.  ^- 

^acks  and  twine. 

Interest,  bank  charges  and  insurance  overhead. 
Railway ' freight   and   terminal   charges. 
Warehouse  expenses  resorting,  shrinkage  W. 
-  ^t.  John.r  I       ■    .' 

ri  freight  and  top  wharfa" 


r 


15        ^ 

03    _m 

MIHl^ 

L                  J 

^^^H 

i      m 

Damage  claim. 


3,010 


Number  of  packages  shipped.     . 

'     Shipped  from    Hillside.  

■  Aroostook  Jet. 

River  du  Chut 
p^  Stickney. 
Grand  Falls. 

Q.  Let  us  take  the  next  which  will  be  Exhibit  145;  shipment  by  the  S.  S. 
Svllins,  sailing  from  St.  John  the  3rd  October ?-^A.  Yes  sir. 

„    _  _  _  11,  ■      .  -    fMr.  H.  H.  Hatfield.] 
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lold  al  Havana  for  $5.00  C.I.F.?— A.  Yes. 

^.  Jsfow  we  have  got  the  prices  paid  the  producers  from  the  10th  of 
September  to  the  20th  of  September,  amounting  to  $2.60;  that  again  is  an 
estimate?-^A.  Yes.  These  prices  ran  all  the  way  from  $1.75  to  $2.75  at  that 
time.         ■  _■ 

Q.  From  $1.75  to  $2.75?— A.  Yes.  ,  p~ 

Q.  Within  ten  days? — A.  Yes,  sir.  ' 

Q.  The  price  oscillated  to  that  extent? — A.  Yes.  ' , 

mf  p..  Would  it  oscillate  at  the  same  point  to  that  extent? — A.  Yes. ,  At  that 
poml  the  price  started  high,  but  the  market  continued  down  for  the  first  part 
of  the  season. 

I,  Q.  Would  that  price  be  explained  by  the  fact  that  the  farmers  would  bring 
in  to  some  of  these  points  potatoes  to  sell  to  a  smaller  dealer,  and  in  order  to 
get  the  potatoes  away  from  that  smaller  dealer  you  would  have  to  pay  a 
particularly  high  price  at  that  time?— A.  No.  We  pay  the  price  on  the  market 
every  day. 

Q.  On  all  markets  every  day? — A.  All  markets,  Montreal,  Havana,  United 
States  markets.    We  were  shipping  everywhere  at  that  time.  i«^ 

Ib^.  You  made  a  loss  of  91  cents  on  this  shipment? — A.  Y^^We  had  a 
Wy  claim  on  that  shipment.  T    ^BP 

Q.  Of  $1.10?— A.  Of  $1.10  per  sack. 

Q.  If  you  had  not  had  that  damage  claim,  you  would  have  made  a  small 

profit?— A.  Yes.  

,  _Q.  Per  sack?— A.  Yes.  :p  ""  | 

~Q.  What  was  that  damage  claim? — A.  The  goods  went  bad.     The  stock 
was  too  green,  they  claimed.    It  was  early  in  the  season.         ' 
•■     Q.  Where  did  they  go  bad,  on  the  voyage  to  Cuba? — A.  On  the  voyage  to 
Cuba,  yes. 

Q.  Take  the  next  now,  which  will  be  No.  3,  and  make  that  up.-  You  made 
a  loss  on  that  of  42  cents,  and  the  damage  claim  was  how  much? — ^A.  The 
damage  claim  was  72  cents, .  . 

'  EXHIBIT  m.  146 


No.  3    SS.  Smaraged 


Price  sold  Havana  per  180  lb.  sackei  _ 

Price  paid  producer  from  Sept.  20th  To  Oct. 

5  $1.85  per  166  lb.  equal  180  lb. 
Cost  sorting,   handling   and   sacking  through 

the  v/arehouse. . 
Sacks  and  twine. .     . 
Interest,  bank  charges  and  insurance  overhead. 
Railway   freight   and  terminal   charges.. 
J^rehouse  expenses   resorting,   shrinkage  W. 

,St.  John.. 

.kn  freight  rate  and  top  Wjliarfage. 
xv4.arine  insurance.  < 

Brokerage,  inspection  Cables  Havana. 
Damage  claim.  .^ .    .^j       ^ 

Number  of  packages  shipped . .  , 
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Shipped  from 


Upper  Woodstock 

Otis. 

Andover. 

Currie  Sidina. 

Mont  Jolil, 

^'^artin  Sidmg 
jckney.  i 
reostook  Je^ 

Morril  Sidins' 

Hillside.     ^ 

Poitras  Sidinj 

Lakeville. 

Grand  Falls. 

B|lfleur  Siding- 


4 


^ 


2Pnsigng,ej^  in  Cuba. 


think  that  i? 


I  have 


By  Mr.  Hammell:         ■     ■ 
Q^  Was  that  per  sack? — A.  That  was  per  - 

*■        By  the  Chairman:  —  

Q.  Who  made  that  claim? — A.  All  our  £pnsigng,ej^  in  Cubaj_,  I  have  the 
claim  papers  on  the  file  here. 

^       By  Mr.  Caldwell:  ~  ' 
0.  Did  the  potatoes  go  bad? — ^A.  Y^  they  went  bad.     I  think  that  if 
^. '^probable,  when  we  lost  $27,000.        ■* 

By  Mr.  Sales: 
Q.  How  is  it  you  look  so  cheerful  about  it^ — A.  We  get  used  to  it.    I  have 
these  claim  papers  somewhere,  but  I  cannot  find  them.  .       -^ 

By  the  Chairman: 

Q,  We  need  not  delay  while  you  are  hunting  these  papers. — A.  I  will  find 
them  afterwards. 

Q.  You  will  be  able  to  look  them  up? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Taking  the  next,  which  will  be  No.  4,  October  21st,  per  ss.  Mongolian, 
I  see  the  price  paid  the  producer  from  October  10th  to  October  15th  was  $2.10? 
— ^  That  is  per  180  pounds.    The  price  ran  from  $1.75  to'  $2.00.  , 

*  r.  EXHIBIT  No.  147 

No.  4   SS.  Mongolia  '^ 

j     *  Price  sold  Havana  per  180  lb.  jacked  C^T 
Price  paid  the  producer  from   Oct.   101 
Oct.    15th    per   165    lb.    $1.75   to  ,' 
,     -         'equal  180  lb..  ^  '  .^  .v. 

Cost  porting,   handling   and   sacking  through  '^ 
the  warehouse . .     _-       — 
_fc Sacks  and  twine.  j_ 

Interest,  bank  charges  ard  insurance  overhead.        03 

Railway   freight   and   terminal   charges.  50 

Warehouse   expenses  resorting,   shrinkage  W. 

.  St.  John.  ^ 

Qpftfln   freight  and  top^harfage. 

. '  .Marine  insurance.  1     '* 

Brokerage,  inspection  Cables  Havana.  10 


;l 

r. 

$4  10  "W 

1    1 

J2  10 

15 
■      15 

03 

50 

1 

08 

Number  of  packapr 


I 


10 
4  15 

4,000  sa5i 
F  500  bb 
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Shipped  from    Qrand  Falls. ' 
f  Hartland. 

Millville. 

Upper  Kent.  «■ 

Brand  Fall 
Kilburn.  '* 
^'   Val  Brillanl 
Hillside.  -L  , 
Lakeville. 
liver  Du  Chute. 
];ote  Sidini 
c  Jet. 
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_vnaover. 
Aroostook. 
^  Ando 


Mont  Joli. 
ffm     Mont  Joli. 
^^^^Q|;i^ 
^■^rftndiEtll 

Q.  If  you  got  the  great  JDulk  of  your  potatoes  at  $1.75,  $2.10  would  be  too 
much  for  your  estimate^ 'would  it  not? — ^A.  Yes. 

Q.  The  whole  value  of  these  figures  depends  upon  your  estimate  being 
correct;  it  is  not  an  arithmetical  calculation,  it  is  a  mere  estimate? — I  did  not 
have  time  to  get  them.  I  took  my  stock  book,  and  got  the  figures  as  nearly 
correct  as  possible.  *^- 

Q.  Did  you  take  all  the  different  points  at  which  there  were  different  pricaj 
add  them  up,  and  divide  by  the  number  of  points?~A.  You  can  see  the  pomtl  ^ 
where  we  loaded  the  stock  at,  at  the  bottom  there. 

Q.  Let  us  follow  this  through.  Take  No.  4,  which  is  Exhibit  No.  147- 
Grand  Falls,  how  many  did  you  get  there,  and  what  price  did  you  pay?— A.  I 
think  there  was  one  car  loaded  there.  In  this  gtatement  I  have  not  taken  the 
istock  in.  Probably  there  was^$3  stock  put  into  it.  We  take  stock  in,  put  it  into 
the  warehouses,  and  then  ship  it  out  in  ten  or  twenty  days.  I  am  allowing  the  ■ 
price  ten  days  before  the  steamer  sailed,  the  prices  we  paid. 

Q.  Let  us  make  up  a  statement  in  another  fashion,  which  I  think  will  be 
perfectly  fair.    ThI  price  at  Havana  on  the  21st  c^^^ber,  or  when  the  ss.    | 
Mongolian  got  to  Havana — when  would  she  get  to  Ha^pffln  the  ordinary  course?    _ 
— ^A.  In  about  nine  or  ten  days.  ■!  | 

Q.  Would  it  be  as  long  as  that?— A.  Yes.  ^  " 

Q.  Let  us  say  on  the  SOth  of  October,  1921.  You  were  selling  these  potatoes 
in  Havana  at  $5  for  a  180-pound  sack? — A.  $4.10. 

_  Q.  Look  at  the  book  and  tell  us  what  you  were  paying  for  potatoes  that  very 
ne  day? — A.  That  would  be  differ«it^  We  have  to  buy  potatoes  before  we  can 
deliver  them  in  Havana.  /  ■  JLJf 

Q.  And  you  might  possibly  Ml  gainst  the  purchase? — A.  No. 

Q.  Let  us  take  tBs  day.  It  rSpK  fair,  or  unfair,  but  we  will  see  where  it 
will  get  us. — A.  Take  No.  5.    On  the  31st  of  October  we  sent  another  shipment. 


-f^.  Try  and  meet  my  views  for  the  time^ 
^ing  for  potatoes  on  the  30th  of  October 
Q-.  $1.50?— A.  Yes.  J , 

Q.  That  was  what  you  paid  the  farmer? — i 
.  Q.  What  point  was  that? — A_HartlMid._ 

I      [Mr,  H.  H.  Hatfield.] 


\and  tell  me  what  you  were 
—A.  We  paid  $1.50.      . 

t  one  point. 


I 


I 
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Q.  At  Hartland  on  the  30th  of  October,  1921,  you  were  paying  Jl .50  for 
potatoes? — A.  Yes.  f        *     '  l^gUp         ^ 

Q.  You  sold  4,000  sacks  and  500  barrels  on  or  about  the  30th  of  October,  1921 
at  Havana.  We  will  put  that  down.  At  Hartland  on  that  same  day  you 
had  to  pay  $1.50  for  potatoes? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Did  the  price  differ  at  other  points  that  day? — A.  I  don't  think  it  would 
differ  very  much. 

Q.  Well,  just  look  and  see;  were  there  any  points  lower? — A.  I  have 
Centreville  here  at  SI. 50  and  $1.70." 

Q.  How  many  did  ypu  buTy^^t  Hartland  that  day   at  $1.50? — A.  5,455 


-A.  That  would  be  about  40  sacks, 
itreville. — A.  We  did  not  buy  on  the 

On  the  27th  of  October  was  the  last  in 


Q.  How  many  did  ypu  bu^y^^t  Hartland  that  day  at  $1.50? — A.  5,455 
pounds.       *■  -I       ^ 

^.  What  does  that  mean  m 
Q.  Now  take  the  next;  you  f. 
31st  of  October  in  Centreville. 

Q.  Call  it  the  30th,  if  you  like.— ._.  ^ 
Centreville. 

Q.  I  took  the  30th  of  October  as  the  date  on  which  you  sold  potatoes  in 
Cuba,  and  I  am  trying  to  find  out  what  you  paid  for  potatoes  on  that  very 
same  day.  You  say  you  b"^ght  40  sacks  at  Hartland  at  $1.50? — ^A.  Yes.  I 
do  not  see  any  other  point  on  the  30th.    On  the  28th  I  have  Andover  $1.50. 

Q.  Would  it  be  fair  to  take  $1.50  as  an  average  price  at  which  you  could 
buy  potatoes  on  the  30th  of  October? — A.  Probably,  yes.  I  bought  some  in 
Quebec.  I  think  I  can  give  y^bu  that.  Most  of  the  stock  that  came  in  that 
day  would  come  from  Quebec.  We  bought  at  sidings.  We  had  an  idea  that  the 
market  would  go  up,  and  we  stocked  up  our  warehouses,  but  it  went  the  other 
way.     ^  '  ' 

_Q.  That  is  a  risk  we  all  run  when  we  are  in  business? — A.  We  paid  56  cents 
a  bushel  at  Mont  Joli,  Quebec. 

Q.  What  does  that  mean  by^acks?  Are  you  satisfied,  Mr.  Hatfield,  to 
take  $1.50  as  the  price  which  you  could  buy  potatoes  for  on  the  30th  of  October, 
1921?— A.  Yes.  • 

-  (^_   Let  us  see  how  that  would  work  out.     There  is  the  cost  of  sorting, 
nTling  and  sacking,  15  cents;  is  that  right? — A.  Yes.  ^ 

.-    Q.  Sacks  and  twine? — ^A.  Yes.  ' 

Q.  Interest,  bank  charges,  insurance  and  o\iierhead  3  cents? — k.  1    

Q.  Railway  freight  and  terminal  charges  50  cents.  There  is  only '48  in 
this.  Why  did  you  go~up  to  50? — ^A.  Some  of  those  are  from  Quebec,  and  there 
is  a  much  higher  freight  rate. 

Q.  Eight  cents  warehouse  expenses,  re-sorting,  shrinkage,  etc.,  ocean  freight 
from  top  wharfage  $1.02;  how  is  your  ocean  freight  calculated? — A.  $1.00  for 
ocean  freight.  ■■ 

Q.  Does  the  ocean  freight  charge  you  so  much  per  ton? — A.  So  much  per 
180-pound  sack. 

Q.  Two  cents  for  marine  insurance? — ^A.  Yes. 
^     J2-  What  was  your  insurance  rate? — A.  I  could  not  give  you  that. 

I.  Why  do  you  say  two  cents?— A.  My  bookkeeper  told  nie  that  that 
|Ould  be  about  the  average  rate  we  paid, 

Q.  Isn't  that  a  heavy  rate? — ^A.*We  have  tramp  steamers,  and  the  rate  is 
heavy.    On  the  fruit  boats  we  do  not  have  to  pay  such  a  high  rate. 

Q.  Brokerage,  inspection  and  cables,  10  cents.    That  amounts  to  how  much? 
=A.„$4.15.  , 

J.  What  did  you  say  that  wa§?=:A.  $4.15.  ■       

Q.  I  thought^ it  was  $3.55? — A.  You  "are  figuring  on  $1.50?  i 


IT 
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i,  tlmt  is  what  I  am  figuring  on. — A.  On  October  31  it  was  $1.75  and 

Q.  You  and  I  were  following  out  another  line  of  investigation.  I  don't 
know  wlicther  it  i^"  fair  or  not.  that  is  a  question.  What  I  want  £o  point  out  to 
you  is_^  that  when  you  were  selling  in  Cuba  for  S5  per  barrel  of  ,180  pounds 
you  could  havegpt  potatoes  that  day  in  New  Brunswick  for  |1.50?-~A.  No. 

Q.  That  'is  what  you  told  me. — A.  No,  not  $5,  $4.10  that  steamer  was  sold 
at.  f 

_Q,  You  are  right.  Where  you  were  selling  in  Cuba  on  the  30th  of  October 
for  $s^-,10,  those  potatoes  could  have  been  replaced  by  you  and  brought  down 
y^(|,u()a  a3  of  that  date  for  $3.55,  a  profit  of  55j^nt|? — A.  Yes.  But  we  had 
to  buy  the  potatoes.  ■    " 

Q.  Y"es,  before  you  sold  them. — ^A.  And  ship  them  to  Cuba. 


By  Mr.  Sales: 
Q.  The  potatoes  you  were  buyir 


Id  get  to  Cuba  in  ten  days  or  two 
Cuba  for  15  or  20  days.     ^ 


By  the  Chairman: 
L—Q.  TiCt  us  look  at  what  the  price  was  ten  days  afterwards  in  Si^i"'  Take 
W57-5.  S3.  Uffl-t'\  which  will  be  Exuibit  No.  148.     That  shows  that  potatoes  were 
spiling  in  Cuba  at  $4.10  on  the  31st  of  October?  Ji       l 


EXHIBIT  No.  148 


Ujfee 


Price  sold  Havana  per  180  lb.  sacked  C.  I.  E. 
Price  paid  producer  irom  Oct.   15th  to   Oct. 

25th  per  165  lb.  $1.75  equal  to  180  lb. 
Cost  Jtoning,   handling   and   sacking   through 

the  warehouse. 

Sacks  and  twine.  ' 

Interest,  bank  charges  and  insurance  overhead. 
Railvay    and   terminal   freight   charges. 
Warehouse   expenses   resortin^g",   shrinkage  W. 

^    St.  John.. 
Ocean  freight  and  top  wharfag" 
Marine  insurance.  '-, 

Brokerage,  inspection   and   Cables   Havan 


Number  of  packages  shipped. 

Shipped  from    Bath. 

Hartland. 
J  Kilburn. 

1  Limestone. 

HarHand. 
Bath: 
'    Grand  Falls.' 


Grand  EalL  _ 
River  Du  Chu_ 
'  River  Du  Chute 

H.   H.  Hatfield.]  ^^^^K 


•      $3  93 
4.000  sax.    I 
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Fredericton  Jet. 
Bath. 
Muniac. 
Val  Brill^ 
Centrevilli 
Lakeville. 
Val  Brillant 
Mont  Jolf'_^ 
Cote  Siding. 
Grand  Falls. 
Andover. 


By  Mr.  Sales: 

Q.  Those  potatoes  were  bought  on  what  date? — A.  They  were  bought  from 
the  15th  to  the  25th  of  October. 


naoment  ago  that  potatoes  took  9  or  10 


By  the  Chairman: 

Q.  Now,  Mr,:  Hatfield, -you  tol( 
days  to  get  down  to  Cuba? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  I  suppose  it  took  some  time  to  get  them  from  the  shipping  point  to  Bm 
John^  where  they  were  loaded? — A.  Yes.  | 

Q.  And  the  boat  would  take  a  few  days  to  load? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Was  that  the  boat  that  sailed  on  the  31st  of  October? — A.  It  sailed  on 
the  Slst. 

Q.  lt-wo\ild  not  get  down  there  until  the  10th  of  November?-  A.  !No. 

Q.  You  see  my  dilBiculty,  and  I  will  be  plain  with  you.  We  huve  just  made 
a  calculation  which  shows  that  on  the  30th  of  October  you  were  buyinc;  potatoes 
at  a  price  a^  different  points  of  $1.50  per  barrel? — A.  $1.50  and  .?i.70  T  think.    < 

Q.  Did  potatoes  g5~up  after  the  25th  of  October,  or  did  they  go  down  be- 
tween the  2^4h  of  October  and  the  30th  of  October? — A.  They  wo.nt  down. 

Q.  How  far?— A.  To  $1.50.  I 

Q.  What  different  prices  did  you  pay  to  the  producers  between  the  15th  oi, 
October  and  the- 25th  of  October  at  these  points?  ""Look  up  your  books  and  see? 
—A.  From  the  15th  to  the  25th  of  October? 

If'     Q.  BetAveen  the  16th  and  the  25th?— A.  We  paid  at  Bath  $1.75  and  $1.80  on 
the  25th  of  October,  and  from  the  14th  to  the  26th  we  paid  $1.75. 

Q.  That  is,  from  the  15th  to  the  25th  you  paid  $1.75;  is  "that  right?— A.  Yes. 

Q.  How  many  did  you  buy? — A.  On  the  14th  we  bought  41,660  pounds. 

Q.  At  Batii?— A.  Yes.  '  On  the  15th  we  bought  12,670  pounds,  nn  the  17th 
we  bought  14,130  pounds,  and  on  the  19th  we  bought  27,146  pounds. 

Q.  All  at  11.75?— A.  All  at  $1.75.  On  the  25th  we  bought  G8,G00  pounds, 
some  at  $1.76  and  some  at  $1.80.  mM 

Q.  How  m^ny  sacks  would  that  be  in  all? — A.  I  could  figure  that  out.       ^ 

,  Caldwell: 
W!iy''OT!  you  put  them  into  barrels? — A.  We  put  180  pounds  in  a  barrel. 

By  the  Chairman:  ^ 

Q.  Take  No.  5,  ss.  Uffee,  that  boat  would  arrive  in  Havana  about  the  10th 
of  November? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  got  $4.10  a  sack? — ^A.  For  a  180-pound  sack. 

Q.  Tell  us  what  you  were  paying  at  a  few  of  the  points  upon  that  date?- 
A.  On  November  10th? 

Q.  Yes,  on  November  10th. — A.  On  November  12th  at  Upper  Woodstock 
we  paid  |1.50  and  $1.75.    Those  are  probably  different  report  sheets,'  but  they 


I 


[Mr.   H.   H.   Hatfield.] 


came  in  on  the  12th  and  were  entered  in  the  books  on  the  12th.  itpper  Wood- 
stock, that  would  be  November  10th.  At  Andover  Me  paid  $1.50  on  NovemJDer 
10th,  and  at  Limestone  we  paid  $1.75.       ■     .    _   L       m  ^  I       _ 


0th.    At  Andover  Me  paid  $1.50  on  Ni 


By  Mr.  Gardiner:  ^^^^^^^~ 

Q.  Why  the  difference  in  price  between  one  point  and  another? — A.  Com- 
petition.   We  paid  the  market  price  at  the  different  points.    Thej^  get  bucking' 
down  there  once  in  a  while.  Ii  1 

By  the  Chairman: 

Q.  Who  gets  bucking,  the  producers? — A.  No,  the  buyers.  The  different 
dealers  buck  against  one  another. 

Q.  To  see  who  can  give  the  producers  the  be?t  price? — A.  To  see  who  can 
eet  the  most  potatoes.  -i       —   

By  Mr.^ales: 
Q.  Who  is  doing  all  this  bucking? — A.  Mr.  Porter,  Mr.   Gallagher  and 
probably  Mr.  McCain.  , 

By  the  Chairman: 
Q.  Do  you  suggest  that  Mr.  Gallagher,  Mr.  Porter  and  Mr.  Hatfield  com- 
pete against  each  other? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  When  buying  potatoes? — A.  They  are  the  sharpest  competitors  there 
are  for  buying  potatoes.    Mr.  Porter  is  my  worst  competitor. 

Q.  And  after  you  get  the  potatoes,  the  lion  and  the  L     '    "      ' 
ether? — A.  We  have  to  save  ourselves. 


-A.  Mr.  Porter 


I  By  Mr.  Sales:  '  , 

Q.  Tell  us  the  place  where  you  bought  at  $1 .  75. — ^A.  That  was  at  Lime- 

i,  I  think.  ^ 

Q.  At  Andover,  where  you  paid  $1.50,  who  buys  there? — A.  Mr.  Porter 
and  myself. 

Q.  Anybody  else? — A.  Nobody  else. 
Q.  You  paid  $1.50  there?— A.  We  did  that  day. 

Q.  And  where  Mr.  McCain  is  you  paid  $1.75? — A.  I  do  not  know  who 
would  be  buying  there.  He  has  no  house  there.  I  think  Mr.  Gallagher,  Mr. 
Porter  and  ourselves  own  the  houses  there.         '^^^fe  ' 

Q.  He  buys  from  the  cart? — A.  I  think  at^^^  point,  yes.    There  hat 

_^been  no  one  buying  at  Andover  except  Mr._  Porter  and  ourselves.    I  think 

"Mr.  McKane  has  a  house  rented,  but  I  am  not  sure;  I  would  not  say  for  a 

fact. 

By  the  Chairman: 

Q.  You  testified  I  think  that  from  the  1st  o«|^|feber,  1921,  to  the  1st  of 

May,  1922,  your  business  operations  were  somewflifc  disastrous,  and  you  lost" 

$27,000? — ^A.  Yes  sir.    I  can  give.you  our  Loss  and  Gain  sheet  for  that  period. 

TThe  amount  was  $27,557.48.  I  can  give  you  the  houses  where  we  lost  the  money, 

the  buying  points.    We  lost  at  our  Hartland  warehouse  $1,441.70. 

Q.  That  was  right  under  your  own  eyes? — A.  Yes.  Upper  Kent  $549.16. 
Q.  Let  me  interject  a  question  here.  How  can  you  determine  at  what 
points  you  lost  these  sums  of  money,  when  as  a  matter  of  fact  a  great  deal  of 
your  stock  was  taken  down  to  Cuba  and  sold  there  in  collective  fashion? — A. 
Well,  when  we  are  buying  potatoes  at  a  warehouse,  we  charge  all  the  potatoes 
^and^ll  the  expenses  up  to  that  warehouse,  and  when  we  are  shipping  to  Cuba, 
to  Montreal  or  to  the  United  States  we  credit  the  returns  to  that  warehouse, 
and  the  difference  shows  the  loss  or  gain  at  that  warehouse.  We  get  accurate 
figures  at  those  points. 

[Mr.  H.  H.  Hatfield.]  I  I 
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By  Mr.^ales: 

Q.  Is  it  the  fact  that  you  paid  too  much  money  at  these  stations? — . 

No,  there  was  a  good  many  things  entered  into  that.    One  fact  was  that  our 

potatoes    were    hollow    hearted    in    1921-1922.    Another    fact    is    that    we 

^tored  a  lot  of  potatoes  and  the  market  went  down  and  we  lost  a  dollar  and  a 

dollar  and  a  quarter  a  barrel  on  those.     Our  loss  in  Cuba  alone  was  $11,902.84. 


By  the  Chairman:  ^^ 

Q.  Where  did  you  take  thi^ unfortunate  loss  from? 


)ut  of  reserve? — K, 


By  Mr.  Caldwell:  ^__i 

Q.  Your  big  loss  was  on  what  you  bought  and  stored  rorlnlBier  pricejjB 
when  the  market  went  down? — A.  Our  first  loss  was  in  Cuba.  If  you  take  our 
ghipments  out  of  our  warehouses  alone,  it  would  be  more  than  that;  but  I 
figure  from  the  price  we  paid  for  every  steamer.  Probably  we  would  ship  * 
part  of  these  potatoes  on  this  steamer,  buying  them  from  the  farmers  at  the 
market  price,  and  the  other  part  we  would  take  out  of  the  warehouse,  which 
'^"'^t  us  a  dollar  a  barrel  more.  Wherever  we  had  more  stored,  our  loss  wa| 
fe.  ■^At  Upper  Woodstock  our  loss  was  $6,631.31.  At  our  Hartland  ware* 
house  we  had  a  loss  there,  but  we  shipped  a  lot  of  seed  from  there  to  Ontario 
and  the  Southern  States,  on  which  we  made  a  good  profit.  Our  losses  altogether 
on  potatoes  would  have  been  heavy  if  we  h^d  not  made  some  of  it  up. 

By  the  Chairman: 

Q.  Passing  from  that  to  the  next  year.  From  October  1st,  1922  to  March 
31st,  1923,  do  we  have  a  more  cheerful  account-  of  that  season's  operation^ 
Mr.  Hatfield? — A.  I  hope  so.  I  can  give  you  more  exact  figures  on  our  buying 
this  year.  I  have  here  the  market  reports  on  Cuba  if  you  would  like  to  sel 
them.  * —  . 

Q.  I  don't  think  so.    We  will  pursue  this  line  of  investigation  first. — A.     g 
Do  you  want  the  copies?  , 


_^^^Pff  14,^1 


EXHIBIT  No.  164 
SS.  Bryssel 

Price  sold  Havana  per  180  lb.  sacked  C.  I.  F. 
Price  paid   the  producer  from   Sept.   5th   to 

Sept.  10th  per  165  lb.  75c  to  80c.  equal 

180  1b. 
Cost  of  sorting,,  handling  and  sacking  through 
~  the  warehouse.  ^         ■  "^ 

Sacks  and  twine. 

Interest,  bank  charges  and  interest  overhead. 
Railway  freight. 
Warehouse   expense,   resorting^^  shrinkage  W. 

St.  John.  fl^        ^ 

_  Ocean  freight,  ventilation  and  top  wharfage. 
_^Marine  insurance.  JT" 

Brokerage,  inspection  and  Cables  Havana . 
Damage,  Claiirfr 


■^^Bmnber  of  packages  shipped.  ^i       m        ^^— -l^f^OOO 

%  If  you  have  them.    On  No.  1  of  this4ftA  Bjflft}  September  14tl 
1922,  you  obtained  $3  for  those  potatoes  in  Havana  and  you  say  it  cost  you 
|3.18? — A.  Yes,  there  was  a  damage  claim  there  of  70  cents. 

■,  [Mr.  H.  H.  Hatfield.] 
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^  Q.  That  took  the  heart  out  of  your  profit? — A.  YeflLk^fll  li 

Q.  What  was  the  value  then?-«A   Erost  got  into  thaT^h^^^®^*-  .T^©  ^^^ 
o^t  very  early.                                      ^  i 

^  (^ '..  But  they  were  sent  in  an  ocean,  ventilated  boat? — ^A.  Yes.  Wji 


A.  I  couldn't 
E  account  for 


By  Mr.  Caldwell:. 
\       Q.  Were  they  not  frosted  overnight  on  the  ground? — ^A.  Yes,  frosted  on 
the  ground. 

Q.  Erosted  on  the  ground  and  it  did  not  show? — A.  Yes,  that  was  the  cause 
of  it.  P»  I  I 

By  the  Chairman: 

Q.  To  try  to  shorten  our  story,  what  were  your  operation^hat  year,  or 
that  shipping  season? — A.  What  do  you  mean,  operations?  ^^*^^ 

Q.  You  told  us  in  the  last  year's  operations  you  lost  ^7jaQQ.^A.  I  couldn'l 
get  you  accurate  figures  on  that  because  we  have  not_^ 
the  year,  but  we  have  a  re-cap.  here.  ^ 

Q.  That  is  a  recapitulation? — A.  Yes,  of  these  duitsi 
^i."^^^*  ^°^^  ^'^^^  show?— A.  That  shows  $2,965.84  of  a  profit. 
^CTLOn  a  turnover  of  what? — A.  It  figured  out  6-8  cents  per  sack. 

\Mr.  Caldwell:  ^^  • 

Q.  That  is  on  your  operation  up  to  ir ' 
-..  „!ie  20th  March  which  was  our  last  veg 
had  a  little  more  profit. 

i  "  '-  r      ■ 

f  By  the  Chairman:  - 

Q.  Let- us  have  the  happy  circumstances  as  well  as  the  doleful  ones. — A. 
Well  our  last  steamer,  we  didn't  make  this  on  the  market,  we  had  these  potatoes 
Ktored  at  $1  a  barrel  and  the  price  came  up,  and  we  made  probably  75  cents  a 
sack  on  these. 

Q.  On  how  many  sacks? — A.  3,000  probably.  No,  1905  sacks  would  be  my 
proportion.  The  last  two  ships  I  think  we  made.  The  ship  after  the  1st  April 
and  the  last  ship.    Of  course  we  paid  the  higher  price  for  our  stuff. 

Q.  When  you  started  this  frost-proof  warehouse  in  St.  John,  you  had 
thought  first  of  getting  the  Government  to  build  a  frost-proof  warehouse  to  be 
used  by  everyone? — ^A.  Yes.  j  1 


,i|ed  by  everyone;^ — ^A.  Yes. 
:    Q.  That  was  your  first  idea? — A.  Yes. 


Q.  You  had  some  correspondence  with  Mr.  Caldwell  along  those  lines? — A. 

Yes.  f  jjm  i 

Q.  To  see  what  he  could  do  as  a  gentleman  representing  a  growing  con- 
•^tituency,  to  get  a  Government  grant  and  put  in  a  frost-proof  warehouse  at 
I.  Johns. — ^A.  Yes.     ' 

Q.  I  think  the  idea  then  was  that  that  would  be  a  publ^jMi^ouse  and 
that  all  persons  who  were  interested  in  shipping  potato^^puH^fce  access 
to  it?— A.  Yes.  ■■^   •  * 

Q.  From  some  of  the  correspondence  I  have  seen,  Mr.  Hatfield,  I  judge 
you  cooled  off^about  that  proposition  somewhat? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Gould  you  tell  us  why  you  did  it  and  what  steps  you  took? — A.  I  took 
it  up  with  Mr.  Caldwell  in  the  spTing  of  192i;  I  think,  and  probably  1920^1 
don't  know  just  what  date.  "M- 

Q.  The  letter  I  have  in  front  of  me  is  the  25th  February  1921. — A.  Mr.j 
Caldwell  said  he  believed  the  Government  would  build  the  warehouse,  but  we" 
had  no  promise  of  it  and  it  didn't  look  as  though  we  were  going  to  get  aiiy 
warehouse  to  handle  the  large  crop  of  potatoes  we  had  in  1921,  and  we  found 

[Mr.  H.  H.  Hatfield.] 
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this  warehouse  not  J)emg  used,  on  the  wharf  at  St.  John,  and  we  went  ahead 

and  fixed  it  up,  and  leased  it.     Otherwise  we  would  have  had  no  facilities  in 

West  St.  John  to  handle  potatoes  in  1921-22.  '  —i 

Q.  When  did  you  make  your  deal  for  the  warehouse  at  St.  John? — ^A.  ] 

Sctober.    I  don't  know  just  what  date.    I  think  it  was  early  in  October,  1921. 
would  be  earlier  than  October,  it  would  be  along  in  September,  I  think.-  Tjj 
Eurness-Withy  Company  leased  it  in  August  probably.  1    I 

Q.  At  your  suggestion,  as  you  stated ?^-A.  Yes.  J'    I 


By  Mr,  Caldwell: 

Q.  You  say  if  you  had  not  fixed  this  up  you  would  not  have  had  a  ware- 
house in  1921?— A.  1921  and  1922.  ^ 

Q.  Don't  you  remember  getting  a  letter  from  me  early  in  June,  saying  thair 
the  Government  would  build  it,  if  you  would  furnish  the  plans? — ^A.  Yes,  but 
1  have  your  speech  in  the  House  of  Commons  in  1922,  where  you  say  you  are 
urging  the  Government  to  take  action  to  build  this  warehouse. 

Q.  Yes,  I  didj,  but  when  they  did  not  get  the  plans  they  did  not  go  ahead 
with  it.  The}'-'  told  me  if  I  would  get  the  plans  they  would  build  it,  and  I  wrote 
you  for  the  plans  and  you  promised  to  send  them  but  did  not.  Isn't  that  right? 
—A.  The  plans,  yes,  I  believe  that  is  right;  but  we  had  already  leased  the 

^  Q.  In  June  at  the  tii3|l  ^^^^you?— A.  I  U|h|H|.  It  was  under  way. 
I  don't  think  it  was  signeJB-   '  ^^^^W 

Q.  I  have  your  reply  to  my  letter,  telling  me  that  you  will  furnish  the 
plans.  I  think  the  Chairman  has  it  if  he  will  read  it. — A.  I  believe  the  lease 
was  under  way.  '  ' 

Q.  Your  letter  did  not  indicate  that  you  had  a  warehouse  leased? — A.  No, 
but  the  lease  was  under  way  by  Mr.  Porter.    I  didn't  know  at  the  time. 

Q.  You  did  not  know  in  June?— A.  I  would  not  say  what  date  it  was.  The 
Ica^e  will  show.  JThere  was  a  debate  in  the  House  of  Commons  on  April  10th, 
1922  where  you  are  asking  the  Government  to  go  ahead  with  this  warehouse,  and 
telling  them  about  our  having  one  built.  i 

By  the  Chairman: 
Q.  On  the  first  days  of  May  your  idea  was  that  the  matter  better  be  left 
der  until  the  beginning  of  the  year.  That  was  the  beginning  of  the  year  1922. 
^Vpparently  you  changed  your  mind  after  that  and  thought  it  best  to  get  a 
v;«arehouse  for  yourself. — A.  After  the  Government  would  not  build  a  warehouse 
when  we  asked  them,  we  were  not  fussy  about  the  warehouse,  still  we  were 
not  against  it.  | 


By  Mr  J  Caldwell:  VP'^P 

Q.,  But  the  Government  offered  to  build  it,  if  you  furnished  the  plans? — ^A, 
nTr  didn't  .have  plana  to  furnyi,  I  thought  it  was  up  to  the'  Government 
__   furnish  plans.  "I'  ^ 

Q.  What  they  asked  me  to  get  was  the  size  it  should  be.  I  don't  knc* 
thatfc;they  wanted  a  plan  of  the  building,  but  an  estimate  of  the  size,  til 
material  from  which  it  could  be  built,  and  the  possible  cost;  and  knowing  that 
you  are  accustomed  to  building  these  warehouses  I  wrote  you  for  that  and  got 
a,  reply  that  you  were  consulting  with  two  other  shippers,  and  he  would  be  very 
glad  to  furnish  the  necessary  information.  I  also  got  a  copy  of  the  letters 
^written  to  the  others  shippers,  asking  for  this  information  and  commending  me 
very  highly  for  gettin^thi|  done.    I  wrote  you  saying  that  the  House  would 

[Mr.  H.  H,  Ha«ield.] 
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prorogue  very  soon  and  unless  I  got  tlw^fcxilBon  at  once  it  would  be  useless, 
and  you  wrote  me  then  saying  that  you  would  not  know  until  the  first  of  the 

>ear. — ^A.  Wc^ll  that  was  after  ^e  knew  we  would  be  able  to  get  this  other  house. 

We  had  it  up  in  the  city  of  St.  John  and  we  didn't  know  when  -p^e  were  going 
to  get  it.    But  after  we  got  it  we  were  not  fo  anxious  then  about  the  other. 

Q.  Is  there  not  another  feature  of  it,  because  it  is  quite  an  expenditure.. to 
put  up  $8,000  for  a  warehouse  when  you  are  losing  money  on  your  shipment^' 
— A.  We  didn't  expect  to  lose  money  or  we  never  would  have  done  it.  Jb| 

^^  Q.  But  having  it  fitted  up  you  would  own  and  control  it? — A.  Yes,  in  a  W^ 

^^  Q.  And  there  would  not  be  any  other  frost-proof  warehouse? — A.  We  were 

p^^till  anxious  for  the  other  warehouse.    Ours  wasn't  big  enough  for  us.    We  have 
l^een  usingthe  Government  warehouse  since  it  was  built. 

Q.  I  Know  Mr.  Porter  ;went  after  me  pretty  hard  for  getting  the  secona 


one  last  summer? — A.  I  don't  know  about  Mr.  Porter.  ' 

Q.  Well,  I  do.— A.  I  don't  doubt  that. 

I 
By  the  Chairman:  ^L     .    ai^ 

Q.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  Mr.  Hatfield,  woul«t  be  unTUr  to  you  to  state  that 
Although  you  were  rather  keenly  interested  in  the  idea  of  a  frost-proof  GoveruV 
ment  warehouse,  that  after  you  found  out  that  you  could  make  arrangements 
for  a  frost-proof  warehouse  for  yourself  and  your  associates  by  yourselves, 
that  your  interest  waned  somewhat  in  the  proposition? — A.  Sure. 

By  Mr.  Caldwell: 

Q.  You  thought  it  was  a  better  proposition  to  have  it  by  yourselves,  to  . 
own  it  and  control  it? — ^A.»We  had  already  fitted  it  up.  When  the  Gpv^n- 
ment  would  not  fit  it  up  we  went  to  a  heavy  expense  to  fit  it  up.  If  we  hadn't 
done  it  wc  wouldn't  have  had  anything.  You  tried  hard  enough  and  then  yon 
were  trying  again  in  April  1922,  you  Were  going  right  after' the  Government 
according  to  that  speech. 

Q.  Yes,  and  I  got  it  through.  Now  I  will  tell  you,  our  aim  is  to  try  to  assist 
in  the  marketing  of  the  crop  if  we  can.  We  have  had  evidence  last  year  before 
the  Transportation  Committee  that^.the  farmers  last  year  and  the  year  befois 
have  not  got  more  than  fifty  per  cent  of  the  actual  cost  of  the  crop? — ^A.  That 
is  right. 

Q.  Do  you  think  they  have  done  better  than  that  this  year? — ^A.  No, 
they  have  not  done  as  well.  '' 

Q.  Now  this  Committee  was  appointed  to  investigate  these  things  and  to 
see  whether  this  could  be  made  to  pay.  It  was  suggested  that  the  Government 
should  put  a  line  of  steamers  sailing  regularly  out  of  St.  John.  What  would 
you  say  of  that? — A.  It  would  be  the  worst  thing  for  us~that  you  could  do. 

Q.  In  what  way? — A.  There  are  a  bunch  of  buyers  down  in  Havana  th:|t 
you  cannot  control  and  if  you  put  on  a  regular  sailing  there  would  be  just  one 
buyer,  and  one  shipper  in  New  Brunswick  beating  the  other  fellow  and  that 
would  come  back  to  the  farmer.  We  had  two  combinations  shipping  to  Havana 
this  fall  and  we  lost  money,  and  it  all  came  back  to  the  farmer.  Mr.  Estey 
had  a  combination  or  an  association.  ^h 

By  the  Chairman: 

Q.  Association  is  the  nicer  name? — A.  Yes — association  of  shippers  with 
him,  and  we  had  an  association  of  shippers,  we  shipped  out  of  St.  John  and 
Mr.  Estey  would  quote  five  cents  lower  than  us,  and  then  they  would  get  Mr. 
Estey 's  prices  and  our  brokers  in  Havana  were  just  trying  to  see  how  much 

[Mr.  H.  H.  Hatfield.]  ■ 
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' — A.  Yes,  and  we  were  driving 


they  could ^^^■rtney^^Bbpting  down  the  price  all  the  time,  and  w 
were  lowefinPBB|3rice  to  tMi|hner  in  turn. 

By  Mr.  Caldwell: 
-  ^-  Would  you  quote  under  Mr.  Estey  again? — A.  Yes,  and  we  were  driving 
^  price  down  to  the  producer  all  the  time. 
J^.  Are  you  still  doing  that?— A.  No. 

"^.  What  conversion  did  you  have?-^A.  I  saw  we  were  spoiling  our  market 
forithe  producer,  and  we  Imve  to  watch  the  American  market,  because  the 
American  market  is  the'big  competitor  with  us  in  Cuba;  they  have  a  regular 
,  sailing  out  of  Boston,  and  they  have  a  regular  sailing  out  of  New  York,  and 
they  have  a  regular  sailing  out  of  Norfolk,  the  second  crop  in  Virgini^  I 
saw  we  were  putting  the  price  down,  ^^^^^  still  beating  the  farmers  by  com- 


peting in  Cuba  with  the  association  do 


jre  of  buyers. 


By  the  Chairman:  ,  ■ 

.     Q.  And  incidently  were  beating  down  your  own  profits? — A.  Yes.^ 

Q.  I  suppose  you  thought  of  that  as  well  as  the  producers? — A.  Sure 
we  did.  i,  ■ 

By  Air.  Caldwell: 

Q.  You  were  beating  the  farmer? — A.  Every  time  we  quoted  with  one 
another  we  put  the  price  down.  ^ 

Q.  You  quit  quoting  under  each  other  now? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Why  did  not  you  do  it  sooner? — A.  We  could  not  get  together  sooner. 

Q.  Were  you  bad  friends? — A.  No.  ^ 

J^.  You  always  looked  pretty  friendly  every  time  I  saw  you.  You  say  if 
you  charter  a  vessel,  four  or  seven  or  eight  of  you  ship  on  it  that  you  won't 
quote  under  each  other  in  the  Havana  market;  supposing  you  knew  that  a 
^h^  was  going  to  sail  from  St.  John  and  you  could  each  put  on  three  or  four 
thousand  tacks  ^ould  you  quote  ^nder  each  other  first  because  you  knew  a 
|hip  was  to  sail? — ^A.  There  would  always  be  some  fellow  who  would  have 
-'250  sacks  of  potatoes  down  in  St.  John  and  he  would  have  to  ship  them  out, 
and  if  he  could  not  sell  them  he  would  ship  out  on  consignment,  and  the  associa- 
tion of  buyers  in  Havana  knew  that,  and  they  would  not  buy  anything,  they 
would  let  us  ship  the  whole  ship  on  consignment,  and  then  they  would  get  it 
at  their  own  price  when  they  got  it  in  Havana.  I 

Q.  You  think  that  fellow  would  do  that  more  than  once  if  he  was  wise! 
-A.  No.       .A  *   ■  . 

Q.  Do  not  give  the  idea  that  we  have  foolish  fellows  in  New  Brunswick? 
—A.  We  wtould  not,  and  your  merchant  marine  would  have  no  cargo;  they 
would  ship  out  of  St,' John  empty. 

f  Q.  Why? — A.  Becaiise  a  fellow  would  not  ship  when  he  was  losing  money; 
we  would  not  ship  on  the  boats,  we  would  not  use  your  service. 

Q.  I  cannot  see  why  you  have  to  charter  a  vessel  in  order  to  keep  from 
^,ompeting  with  each  other.       I  _  

By  Pke  Chairman: 

^  Q.  I  think  what  Mr.  Caldwell  means  to  infer,;  ds  there  anything  to  prevent 
you  forming  a  collective  selling  apociation  even  though  you  did  not — ? — A.  If 
we  could  all 'agree,  if  all  the  shippers  could  agree,  to  some  association  to  market 
the  goods  and  hold  the  price  up  it  would  be  all  right;  if  we  could  all  agree 
among  ourselves;  there  are  always  some  shippers  that  are  into  the  market  only 
when  the  market  shows  them  a  profit,  and  the  minute  the  market  does  not 
show  them  a  profit  they  are  out  of  the  market. 

[Mr.  H.  H.  Hatfield.] 
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By  Mr.  Caldxvell:^^t^^^/^f~  I  H 

Q.  They  do  not  ship? — A.  Yes.  I 

Q.  You  told  us  a  minute  ago  some  fellow  would  have  250  bags? — ^A.  If  he 
had  them  in  St.  John  he  would  have  to  move  them  out  of  St.  John. 

Q.  Do  you  think  250  sacjcs  would  stampede  the  market  in  Cuba?— A,  No, 
but  you  take  ten  shippers  with  250  sacks. 

'       Q.-You  have  not  ten  shippers  in  New  Brunswick  that  foolish? — A.  No, 
if  they  tried  it  once  or  twice. 

Q.  It  would  soon  remedy  itself? — ^A.  You  would  h^[e  no  cargo  for  your 
boats.  ^ 

*        Q.  You  have  changed  your  opinion  about  that  smce  1921? — A.  How  is 
that? 

Q.  That  the  regular  sailing  out  of  St.  John  would  be  a  bad  thing? — ^A. 
Yes.  jg^ 

Q.  You  had  been  shippingto  Cuba  about  twelve  years  before  that? — k. 
Yes,  and  tlirough  Boston.       "^^  '       ^  / 

Q.  You  did  not  know  anything  about  shipping  to  Cuba  in  twelve  years? 
— A.  We  never  had  the  association  buyers  working  so  as  we  have  the  last 
t-n^o  years;  we  used  to  ship  out  of  Boston;  we  made  small  shipments. 

Q.  Tknow,  I  have  letters  from  you  saying  unless  the  government  estab- 
lished this  warehouse  and  put  on  regular  sailing  out  of  St.  John  you  did  not  see 
any  hope  for  the  future  of  the  potato  trade  in  New  Brunswick? — A.  No,  I 
did  not.  I  ■,  ~    "■ 


By  th&iCJiairman: 

Q.  I  will  read  the  correspondence  to  Mr.  Hatfiald,  what  he  ^rote  on  Feb 
25th,  1921,  and  then  he  will  explain  to  us  why  he  has  changed  his  opinion.  ^ 
"In  other  words  I  do  not  think  that  the  facilities  in  St.  John  have 
r       been  of  much  use  to  the  farmers  of  New  Brunswick,  especially  the  far- 
mers  of  Carleton  and  Victoria  Coimties" — 

I  think  those  are  the  counties  that  are  represented  in  this  House  by  Mr 
Caldwell?— A.  Yes.  .  ■ 

"Now  I  think  as  the  Canadian  Government  Merchant  Marine  ha^ 
vessels  tied  up  not  in  use  or  sailing  to  foreign  ports  with  little  or  no 
cargo  at  a  loss  to  the  Government  that  we  should  have  a  regular  sail- 
ing out  of  St.  John  to  Havana,  Cuba,  and  at  least  four  of  these  vessels 
—  should  be  put  on  this  route.  Havana  is  not  only  the  best  market  in  the 
world  to-day,  for  our  potatoes,  but  it  is  our  best  market  for  Hay,  Grain, 
E^ter  and  Lumber,  or  in  other"  words,  The  Canadian  Government  Mer- 
mbii  Marine  could  be  sailing  from  St.  John  to  Havana  with  full  cargoes 
veekly  instead  of  sailing  across  to  European  ports  in  competition  with 
other  vessels  with  little ~crr  no  cargo,  as  they  are  doing  at  the  present 
_time.  We^,  could  not  only  guarantee  them  a  full  cargo  out  of  St.  John  to 
Havana  each  week,  but  believe  that  a  good  cargo  could  be  secured  in 
Havana  for  the  return,  such  as  raw  sugar  and  fruit  for  Canadian  refin- 
iLBl^  and  Canadian  markets.  These  vessels  would  need  some  alterations 
which  would  not  be  very  expensive  such  as  between  decks  which  is  prao^ 
..  cally  the  same  as  two  stories  in  a  bouse. '  They  would  also  need  to  be 
ventilated  better  than  they  are  now."  I 

_     Q.  Those  were  the  views  expressed  by  you  on  the  25th  February,  1921,  to  Mr. 
Caldwell ;  do  you  adhere  to  those  views,  or  have  you  changed  them,  and  will  you 

B"  'e  the  Committee  the  benefit  of  your  reasons  for  the  change? — A.  I  changed 
•  this  reason,  that  we  could  not  sell,  we  found  that  out  ourselves^hipping  to 
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•ana  the  last  two  years  we  cannot  sell  when  there  is  a  regular  sailing;  in  1( 

1922  we  had  the  regular  sailing.  The  C.P.R.  put  on  a  service  out  of  St.  John 
;and  we  all  lost  money,  and  the  price  went  down,  every  shipment  and  the  farmer 
got  it  at  the  drop.  Everyone  was  shipping  potatoes  on  these  regular  sailings  of 
"Uie  C.P.R.  in  competition,  we  were  working  in  competition  and  not  making  any 
profit  ourselves  and  not  making  anything  for  the  producer. 

Q.  When  you  wrote  that" letter  on  the  25th  February,   1921,  how  many 
groups  of  shippers  v/ere  there  operating  in  New  Brunswick? — A.  None, 
r        Q.  You  were  not  grouped  with  anyone? — A.  No. 

Q.  Not   at   that   time? — A.  No.      I   might   say   we   had   shipped   a   few 

1  boats  out  of  St.  John  together,  Porter  and  Gallagher  and  ourselves  had  shipped 

a  few  boat*  out  of  St.  John  on  different  Canadian  Merchant  Marine  hoaim 

hnir-  ^      ■ 

Q.  In  I'ebruary,  1921?— A.  Yes.        U^^ 

Q.  Did  Mr.  Estey,  at  that  time,  he  was  in  another  group  was  he? — A.  I 
don't  think  Mr.  Estey  was  shipping  at  that  time  to  Havana,  unless  he  was 
shipping  Siirough  Boston,  I  am  not  sure. 

Q.  The  point  I  want  to  make  is  this— ?— A.  We  were  the  only  shippers 
■  to  Havana  at  that  time  except  Mr.  Boyce  of  Fredericton,  used  to  ship  some. 

Q.  Tell  me  this,  did  Mr.  Estey's  joining  with  your  group  effect  that  change 
of  heart?— A.  He  did  not  join  with  our  group  until  this  year,  February  or  March 

I^nk.  I  -  "**  , 

■fe  Was  it  the  fact  that  you  got  hold  of  this  warehouse  at  St.  John  from 


tne  city  01  CJt.  jonn  tnat.  causea  you  lo  cnange  your  imnu  irum  une  time  juu 
wrote  this  letter  of  the  25th  February,  1921?— A.  No,  it  was  what  I  told  you,< 
the  sailings  of  the  C.P.R.  service,  on  which  any  shipper  that  wanted  to  put 
on —  -  ■ 

Q.  When  did  those  sailings  of  the  C.P.R.  service  begin?— A.  They  began, 
I  could  not  tell  vou  the  date,  1921,  the  late  fall  I  think.* 
-^    1920  or '1921?— A.  1921. 


E« 


By  Mr.  Caldioell: 

Q.  And  the  winter  of  1922?— A.  Yes 

Q.  Prewous  to  that  time  you  were  not  shipping 
was  no  duty  on  potatoes  going  to  the  United  States,  and  most  of  our  shipments 
were  going  to  the  United  Sta|A|||  the  carload? — A.  Yes.  * 

Q.  And  there  was  not  tW^M|||toJor  this  service  then  as  to-day? — 

»A.  No.  ^  mmjjU%^ 

Q.  Because  practically  all  our  potatoes  went  by  the  carload  to — ?-"^    "■" 

have  shipped  to  Cuba  since  1913. 
m  Q.  Did  most  of  them  go  through  Boston? — A.  Yes,  practically  all., 

tried  to  ship  out  of  St.  John,  but  we  ran  up  against  so  much  cost  we  quit.       ^ 
Q.  Because  there  were  not  facilities? — A.  No  facilities.  ^ 

Q.  Shipping  from  Boston  you  had  the  regular  sailing? — A.  Every  Thur^ 

Q.  Did  you  find  that  difficulty  then  in  competition  that  you  do  not  find 
now? — A.  There  were  some  shippers,  there  were  only  three  of  us,  and  some  of 
the  Boston  shippers  shipped  on  that  service.  ■" 

Q.  You  were  able  tb  do  it  fairly  profitably? — A.  I  don't  think  I  made  any 
money  on  the  Havana  business;  I  don't  think  our  firm  ever  made  any  money 
on  the  Havana  business ;  w^made  money,  but  our  losses  would  more  than  offset 
what  we  made. 

Q.  It  is  a  rather  treacherou^  market? — A.  We  lost  $41,000  in  1919  and 
1920  in  two  weeks  in  Havana     * 
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_You  told  uHBu  Whipped  from  Boston  on  regular  sailings,  ^^ere  your     _ 
_.'as  heaA^y  as"  thS7^^vlre  in  the  winter  of- 1922?— A.  Only  once  we  had  four 
/ping  Board  boats  out  of  Boston  dumped.  '  I    ti^ 

'  Q.  That  was  because  your  potatogpAnt  bad?— A.  The  potatoes  that  -R^re 
loaded  on —  ^ 

Q.  Your  boats  were  held  up  because  there  was  a  strike  on?— A.  Yes.  "        ^_ 
Q.  The  boat  laid  there  in  Havana  and  was  spoiled?— A.  l*i  practically;    j 
dumped  four  ships.  ^  ^ 

Q.  You  told  us  you  lost  twenty  odd  thousand  dollars  on  your  charter  busi- 
ness?—A.  I  don't  think  that  was  all  lost  in  Havana;  that  is  what  we  lost  on  our    ^ 
potato  business  for  1921  and  1922  everywhere.  — 

Q.  Quite  a  large  part  was  from  potatoes  you  bought  to  hold  on  to  for 

-^peculation,  and  they  went  down  instead  of  going  up? — ^A.  Yes;  we  lost  quite  a 

loLof  money  that  way.  — 

Q.  Possibly  more  than  that? — A.  Practically  I  would  judge.    " 

Q.  I  think  you  will  find  another  letter  there  a  Tittle  later  from  Mr.  Hat- 

"  '  'j  still  urging — ? — A.  Our  potatoes  were  bad  in  1921  and  1922,  we  --were  up 

nst  hollow  hearts,  and  we  could  not  detect  them  unless  we  cut  the  potato     ■ 

open.  '  *  ,         ' 

Q.  We  had  some  evidence  this  afternoon  of  a  man  from  Prince  Edward 
Island  about  the  cost  of  growing  potatoes,  and  Mr.  Hatfield  knows  what  it  cos 
to  grow  potatoes,  and  I  would  like  to  have  him  give  his  opinion  on  the  cost  o 
growing  potatoes  in  New  Brunswick;  you  heard  Mr.  Dewar  give  the  cost  o 
growing  potatoes  on  Prince  Edward  Island,  how  would  thtxt  compare  with  our 
cost — he  gave  the  cost  of  growing  potatoes  at  $59.63  an  acre? — A.  Our  cost 
would  be  much  higher;  we  have  different  conditions.  ^^  — 

'  By  the  Chairman:  i 

Q.  Why  do  you  say  that  your  costs  are  higher? — A.  We  have  different  con- 
ditions. 

Q.  That  does  not  tell  us  much  about  what  the  different  conditions  were?— 
A.  They  only  use  about  1,000  of  fertilizer  per  acre  with  certified  seed,  and  prae^  "" 
tically  none  on  their  table  stock.    They  use  fish  on  table  stock,  from  what  I 
have  seen  on  the  Island.    They  also  have  much  richer  ground,  freer  from  Y^*^*"^ 
p^tically  free  from  weeds.  -'  * 

,  ^Q.  You  do  not  suggest  that  they  are  better  farmers  on  the  Island  than  they 
are  in  New  Brunswick? — A.  I  think  some  of  them  are. 

Q.  You  think  some  of  them  are? — A.  Yes,  sir,  that  is  ^^^^    They  have 
better  land.    I  don't  know  that  they  are  better  farmers,  buil^r  have  better 
land.    That  is  what  I  mean  by  that.    I  do  not  thinlc  they  are  any  better  farm-    '  - 
Ari3_hut  their  soil  is  better.     —  ■ 

By  Mr.  Caldwell:  . 

Q.  They  have  something  in  their  soil  that  they  do  not  have  in  Ne 
_wick?— A.  Yes.    They  do  not  get  that  in  the  potato  districts.    Thei  , 
free  from  rocks  in  Prince  Edward  Island,  and  free  froni  w^ds.     Our  land  is 
rocky  and  we  have  a  lot  of  T^ieeds  to  contend  with.    We  have  to  use  more  ferti- 
lizer. 

SQ.  And  you  have  to  do  more  cultivating? — A.  Yes,  and  we  have  to  have 
3  machinery.    We  use  double  the  fertilizer  thsiLuift.,  i  ._ 

By  the _  Chairman: 

I    Q.  What  do  you  think  it  costs  to  grow  a  bushel  of  potatoes? — A.  I  would 
think  40  cents  a  bushel  in  New  Brunswick.^  I      ik 
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By  Mr.  Caldwell:- 

Q.  A  great  deal  depends  upon'ffiH^^^EBrlRcre? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  We  have  had  some  figures  as  to  the  cost  per  acre.     If  you  get  100 
barrels  to  the  acre,  your  cost  per  bushel  is  less  than  if  you  only  get  60  barrels? 
■^A.  Yes.    Our  farmers  have  all  lost  money  in  the  potato  business.    Some  of 
them  have  lost  everything  they  owned. 

Q.  Would  you  go  so  far  as  to  say  that  the  farmers  in  New  Bruns^wick  did 
not  get  more  than  50  per  cent  of  the  cost  of  growing  potatoes  in  1920  and  1921, 
and  in  the  summer  of  1922  do  you  think  they  did  any  better? — A.  In  1922  th^ 
did  not  do  as  well. 

Q.  They  would  not  get  50  per  cent  of  the  actual  cost  of  growing  them? —    J 

A.  Not  40  per  cent.  J^^^^f^  ^ '        ■■  \M 

Q.  Mr.  Porter  told  u^l^^^fflrxhat  one  reaS>n  was  that  freight  to  inland 
points,  §uch  as  Montreal,  Ottawa  and  Toronto  was  100  per  cent  more  than  it 
was  previously. — A.  It  was  practically  double.  Our  freight  rate  in  1914  to 
Montreal  was  17  cents;  now  it  is  32i  cents.  — 

Q.  It  has  gone  from  if  cents  to  ^2\  cents,  almost  double? — ^A.  Yes. 

Q.  Do  you  think  that  that  is  a  big  factor? — ^A.  We  should  have  better  _ 
freight  rates.  The  freight  rates  should  be  lowered.  The  Railway  Commission 
informed  me  that  if  it  had  not  been  for  the  Crow's  Nest  Pass  Agreement — 
they  had  a  20  per  cent  reduction,  they  gave  judgment  on  a  20^er  cent 
reduction  for  Eastern  Canada.  After  the  Crow's  Nest  Pass  Agreement  waj^^ 
passed  they  only  gave  7  per  cent,  so  that  we  are  paying  about  13  per  cent  of 
the  cost  of  hauling  western  grain. 

^JAr.  Caldwell:  Were  you  before  the  Railway  Commission,  Mr.  Chairman^ 
The  Chairman:  No,  sir.  i      »-J  J 


By  Mr.  Gardiner:  _ 

<^  ^  You  made  the  charge  there  that  if  it  had  not  been  for  the  Crow's  Nest 
-greement  you  would  have  had  a  much  larger  reduction  in  freight  rate^^ 
you  know  what  the  average  freight  rate  in  Eastern  Canada  and  in  Western 
Canada  is,  and  what  the  difference  is  in  the  cost  of  operation  in  the  West? — A. 
No,  I  don't  know  anything  about  that.  The  Railway  Commission  told  me, 
and  that  is  all  I  know.  — 

Q.  Do   you   believe   all   the   P.ailwav    Cnmmisftinn    tell    vnn? — A.    WfA^T 
don't  know,        i. 
^^r.  Sales:  W?  do  not. 


I  By  Mr.  Gardiner: 

Q.  Haven't  you  found  out  thatTTt  is  not  advisable  to  belieVe  all  you  hea. 
from  that  Commission? — A.  I  would  have  the  railways  in  the  hands  of  a  com- 
mission responsible  to  the  j^eople. 

I  Q.  What  would  you  say  if  I  told  you  that  the  freight  rates  in  Canadj' 
were  from  15  to  20  per  cent  higher  in  the  west  than  in  the  east,  and  that  th^ 
cost  of  operation  was  higher  in  the  east  than  in  the  west,  and  that  the  cost  of 
building  is  higher  than  it  is  in  the  west? — A.  I  could  not  say.  I  am  not  a  raiU 
way  man.  I. 

''       Q.  But  what  would  you  say  if  I  told  you  that  that  w,as  correct? — A.J[ 
could  not  say.  ^^^  ^' 

Q.  You  could  not  ^^miything,  could  you? — A.  No. 

Mr.  Hamme^:  W^^^)uld  be  the  use  of  saying  anything? 

[Mr.  H.   H.  Hatfield.] 
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By  Mr.  Gardiner:      j    '  _  ,^^^_  ^^_  ,  .  ^^^rw 

Q.  I  suppose  the  Board  of  Railway  Commissioners  told  you  that  to  create 
l-£piling  between  the  eafet  and  the  west? — A.  I  do  not  think  that  that  was  the 

Q.  Whereas  as  a  matter  of  fact  the  West  to-day  is  paying  higher  rates  than 
what  the  Eastern  people  pay  by  comparison,  by  a  good  deal? — A.  You  are  right, 
from  a  given  point  in  the  West  to  the  head  of  the  Lakes.    It  is  only  about  half 
what  the  rate  is  on  the  American  side,  you  know. 
I       Mr.  Gardiner:  But  that  is  not  the  question. 

The  Chairman:  May  I  interrupt  a  moment?  If  we  enter  into  this  di 
cussion  of  freight  rates,  I  do  not  know  where  we  will  be  led,  so  with  your  per- 
mission and  your  concurrence  I  will  ask  that  we  restrict  ourselves  for  the  time 
being  to  New  Brunswick  and  to  potatoes. 

Mr.  Gardiner:  The^only  reason  I  made  the  statement  -^as  because  of  the 
statement  made  by  Mr.  Hatfield. 

JT'he  Chairman:  I  have  given  you  the  opportunity  of  putting  on  the  recor'^ 
your  emphatic  dissent  from  the  views  expressed  by  the  witness. 

By  Mr.  Caldwell:     ^^     ^ 

Q.  I  would  just  like  to  touch  upon  another  point.  I  would  like  to  know  what 
you  think  about  this.  We  want  to  improve  marketing  conditions,  so  as  to 
return  enough  to  the  farmer  to  pay  him  for  his  production.  What  do  you 
suggest  the  Government  should  do  to  provide  better  markets,  or  wider  markets? 
— A.  I  would  suggest  that  we  form  a  Bureau  of  Markets,  under  the  Department 
of  Agriculture,  instead  of  working  through  the  Department  of  Trade  and 
Commerce,  which  I  do  not  think  is  any  good  to  the  country;  that  we  get  a 
group  of  young  men,  take  them  from  the  fafms^,  take  them  from  the  manufac- 
turing plants,  and  take  them  from  the^j/B^^a^mmpanies. 


By  tm  Chairman:  m^^^^^^^^^^^ 

Si-  And  perhaps  from  the  Maritime  Provinces? — A.  Send  them  o 
fda,  send  them  throughout  Canada,  to  find  out  what  we  have  to  grow,  what  we 
have  to  export,  how  it  is  grown  or  how  it  is  m~anuf actured,  then  we  will  send 
i  men  to  the  markets  of  the  world  to  sell  the  stuff.  To-day,  if  you  go  into 
j.j.avana,  Cuba,  and  ask  for  the 'Trade  Commissioner,  or  the  Assistant  Trade 
Commissioner,  a  fellow  comes  to  the  door  with  a  tray  to  get  your  card,  you  are 
ushered  into  the  room,  and  if  you  want  to  know  anything  about  Canada  there 
i|a  Cuban  there  who  will  tell  you  that  he  will  look  it  up  or  take  it  up  with 
Ottawa,  to  come  back  in  a  week's  time  and  he  will  tell  you  what  thev 
here  or  what  they  have  to  sell. 

By  Mr.  Caldwell:  ' 

Q.  Has  the  Trade  Commissioner  in  Cuba  an  oflSce,  and  is  he  a  Cuban?- 
The  man  in  the  oflSce  is  a  Cuban^^^  ^^.^^^  ' 

Q.  In  the  Trade  Commissioi5?™ffi^^Cuba? — A.^  Y 


•Stes 


By  the  Chairman: 

^      Q.  Is  there  no  Canadian  representing  our  Government  there? — A.  He  lives 
-m  Jamaica,  I  believe.    Those  men  should  know  the  market  conditions. 

Q._  Do  I  understand  that  there  is  no  Trade  Commissioner  in  Cuba  who  is  a 
Canadian? — A.  No,  sir,  not  now.  The  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner  who 
covers  Cuba  or  Havana  is  located  in  Jamaica^I  believe.  ^  |jj| 

[Mr.  H.  H.  Hatfield.]  ~^ 
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By  Mr.  Caldwell:  ,  J 
Q.  He  has  an  oversight  in  Havana? — A.Y^ 
Q.  With  a  Cuban  in  the  office?— A.  Yes.  1 
Q.  The  man's  name  is  Stevens? — A.  Yes.  ' 

Q,  Have  you  ever  seen  him  in  Havana? — ^A.  IS! 
Q.  You  never  got  any  assistance  from  him? — 1_. _ 

\Q,  I  believe  he  is  an  excellent  man? — A.  I  have  never  been  in  Cuba.     I 
m  just  telling  you  -^hat  I  have  been  told.  ' 

Q.  It  is  up  to  the  Department  of  Trade  and  Commerce.  This  Session  I 
have  been  doing  my  utmost  to  get  a  Canadian  in  the  Cuban  office,  a  man  who 
knows  what  we  have  to  export. — A.  There  is  a  big  market  for  hay,  oats,  grain 
and  flour  in  Cuba. 

'  Q.  Has  there  been  much  sold  yet  in  that  market? — A.  No.  410' 

Q.  Is  it  a  profitable  market? — A.  Well,  there  is  New  Orleans  competfH&n 
They  handle  a  lot  of  flour.    They  have  very  few  horses  there. 

By  Mr.  Sales: 
Q.  Did  you  say  oats? — A.  Yes.  *         * 


Q.  What  do  we  ship  to  Jamaica,  that  you  know  of;  what  do  we  ship  v 
the  West  Indies?— A.  Not  very  muckW'e  send  a  few  potatoes  down  there" 
seconds.  JPI*     V 

Q.  There  is  one  other  point  to  which  I  would  like  to  refer.  Do  the  United 
States  have  a  preference  in  duty  over  us,  in  Cuba? — ^A.  Yes. 

Q.  Of  how  much? — A.  A  twenty  per  cent  "preference,  about  12  cents  a 
sack.  ;■ 

By   the  Chairman: 

Q.  Does  the  American  tariff  provide  for  generous  rates  on  goods  from 

Cuba  into  the  United  States? — ^A.  No,  I  don't  think  so.    Cuba  sent  a  Commis- 

j^ion  up  to  Washington.    They  were  very  much  vexed  about  the  Fordney  Bill. 

They  raised  the  duty  on  their  sugar,  I  believe.     I  advocated  at  that  time  to 

throw  the  duty  off  sugar  and  potatoes.    | 

By  IiTr.  Caldwell:  ^  ""  —    - 

Q.  Will  you  explain  what  you  mean? — ^A.  A  reciprocity  arrangement  with 
Cuba,  whereby  we  could  ship  our  commodities  in  free  of  duty,  and  they  could 
ship  their  sugar  here  free  of  duty. 

Q.  That  is  interesting. — A.  That  would  be  the  greatest  help  we  could  give 
our  farmers  in  the  East.  It  would  also  help  Ontario  and  Quebec  in  the  potato 
line,  because  we  have  a  surplus  tb^at  we  ship  to  Ontario  and  Quebec 

Q.  It  would  help  these  housewives  that  were  spoken  about  in  ffi^  Hou 
his  afternoon,  to  buy  their  sugar  cheaper? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Do  you  know  whether  the  boats  carrying  potatoes  get  a  return  load? — 
A.  They  bring  up  raw  sugar.  *■ 

».  Q.  Do  you  know  what  the  duty  is  on  raw  sugar  going  from  Cuba  to  the 
United  States?— A.  No.    I  will  look  that  up.  ' 

Q.  To  pursue  that  a  little  farther,  while  the  Chairman  looks  that  up,  do 
you  think  our  Government  would  confer  a  boon  upon  the  potato  growers  in 
Eastern  Canada '  by  having  some  arrangement  with  the  Cuban  Government 
whereby  they  would  allow  our  potatoes  in  free  of  duty  and  we  would  allow 
their  sugar  into  Canada? — A.  Yes.  *  "* 

Q.  You  think  that  would  benefit  all  the  consumers  in  Canada? — ^A.  Yes 

Mr.  Hammell:  It  would  benefit  Ontario,^  x       ^_;Jfc 

'    ^  Mii^^l  H.  H.  Hatfield.] 
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By  Mr.  Caldwell: 

Q.  We  gave  the  West  Indies  a  preference  on  raw  sugar  last  year? — ^A.  Yes.- 

Q.  Is  it  your  opinion  that  the  consumers  in  Canada  benefited  anything  by 
that? — A.  I  could  not  say.  They  would  not  benefit  unless  they  could  get 
enough  sugar  to  supply  the  Canadian  market.    1 

Q.  Which  they  do  not  now? — A.  No.  '  ■ 

Q.  They  get  a  large  quantity  of  sugar  from  Cuba  on  which  they  pay  a 
duty  of  so  much.  Find  out  how  much  it  is  on  raw  sugar  to  Canada,  will  you, 
Mr.  Chairman?  Does  the  fact  that  they  get  a  large  quantity  of  sugar  upoc 
which  they  pay  a  duty,  and  a  less  quantity  from  the  West  Indies  put  the  cost 
on  the  sugar  that  pays  the  high  duty;  is  that  not  the  case? — A.  I  don't  know. 

Q.  It  is  very  evident  to-day  that  it  is  not  a  low  price? — ^A.     I  am  not 
Dared  to  say. 

Q.  But  you  have  an  opinion?  You  know  that  we  get  large  quantities 
—  'sugar  from  Cuba? — ^A.  Yes,  we  do. 

Q.  And  you  also  know  that  the  duty  on  it  does  enhance  the  price  of  it|,—  , 
A.  There  is  a  steamer  in  the  stream  about  every  time  T  am  down  at  St.  John, 
there  is  a  steamer  of  the  United  Sugar  Refineries  with  raw  sugar.  They  also 
export  a  lot  of  refined  sugar.       i  ^  ^ 

.^  Q.  And  your  opinion  is  that  the  duty  on  raw  sugar  woula'enhance  the 
price  in  Canada? — A.  I  would  think  so. 

The  Chaihman:  I  might  state  that  raw  sugar  does  not  come  in  free  into 
Canada,    Apparently  it  does  not  come  in  free  from  any  place.  ^ 

Mr.  Caldwell:  No,  but  we  lowered  the  duty  on  sugar  from  the  West  Indies 
last  year.  ^ 

The  Chairman:  We  lowered  the  duty,  but  it  is  figured  on  so  many  degrees 
of  sweetness,  so  that  it  would  take  a  tariff  expert  of  great  knowledge  to  know   ~ 
what  the  tariff  is.    Mr.  Hatfield,  we  are  very  much  obliged  to  you  and  I  know"' 
you  want  to  get  away  to-morrow,  and  your  friend  Mr.  Estey  wants  to  ^et  away 
also.  ifc  i'      'It 

_  The  Witness:  I  would  like  to  see  the  duty  removed  on  acid  phosphate, 


which  is  the  bulk  of  the  materia 
question  with  our  farmers. 


into  our  fertilizers 


fertilizers.     That  is  a._hig._ 


By  Mr.  McKay:         ,    ,  .  ^    _      _  ^^^ 

Q.  I  thought  they  all  came  in  free?— A.  Everything  cornea  in  free  but 
"Ad  phosphate  and  that  is  half  of  the  bulk.  ■  I 


,  By  Mr.  Caldwell:  ■  ' 

Q.  That  is  the  chemicals  themselves? — A.  Yes.  ^^ 

I       Q.  There  is  a  ten  per  cent  duty  on  the  mixed  fertilizers?— A^j. We  don't  use 

any  mixed  fertilizers.  '  ^ 

Q.  Would  you  advise  taking  the  duty  off  mixed  fertilizers  as  well?— A. 

Yes,  I  would.  "^ 

tQ.  I  suppose  you  are  aware  that  there  is  anywhere  from  eight  to  fifteen 
oUars  difference  in  the  prices  of  fertilizers  in  Maine  and  New  Bnmswick. 
Two  years  ago  it  was  $15  difference.  Last  year  19  and  this  year  about  "18.— 
A.  Well  that  would  all  depend.  J  «^"i 

Q.  Two  years  ago  there  was  an    exchange    and    duty?— A„Y^,^  That 
would  depend  on  the  kind.    We  use  all  kinds  of  fertilizer.  ' 

By' the  Chairman: 

Q.  Acid  phosphate,  is  that  what  you  are  speaking  of? — A.  Yes,  or  phos- 
phate rock.  1.^^ .  L 

[Mr.  H.  H.  Hatfield.] 
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Q.  Tariff  item  218  is,  acid  phosphate  not  medicinal,  12^  per  cent  Eritii 
preference,  17^  per  cent  intermediate  tariff  a,nd  20  per  cent  general  tariff- 
k.  We  pay  ten  per  cent  duty  on  it. 

Q.  Unless  there  has  been  an  amendment  it  is  as  I  have  read. 

Mr.  Caldwell:  I  think  it  is  only  ten  per  cent  at  the  present  time. 

The  Witness:  We  paid  $16  duty  the  other  day  on  a  car.  ^' 

By  Mr.  Caldwell:  j 

Q.  Where  do  you  get  yours? — A.  From  Baltimore.    Tha't"lT  on  the  rock, 

„.  Jd,  and  screened.    All  we  ever  paid  in  the  last  two  years  was  ten  per  cent. 
The  Chairman:  If  you  are  satisfied  with  ten  per  cent,  I  will  not  look 

any  further.    It  is  no  use  going  over  this  ground  of  fertilizer  prices  and  the 

difference  in  prices  because  v/e  have  that  on  record  already. 

The  Witness:  And  I  might  say  we  would  like  to  see  better  equipment 

for  handling  perishable  goods.    In  the  winter  we  have  to  put  a  stove  in  each 


to  the  United  States  or  to  St.  John  or  wherever  we  ship,  and  that  is  a  big 
expense,  and  a  great  disadvantage  to  our  shippers. 

Q.  Are  the  railways  not  equipped  with  heated  cars? — A.  No.  They  have 
some.  The  Canadian  National  has  about  300.  The  Canadian  National,  I 
believe  sent  their  cars  West  with  perishable  goods,  import  freight,  and  they 
didn't  get  back  to  us  last  winter. 

Q.  They  went  down  to  the  States  and  were  marooned? — A.  I  suppose  so 

By  Mr.  Caldwell:  ' 

Q.  You  pay  a  higher  freight  rate  for  the  heated  cars? — ^A.  Yes. 

Q.  Can  you  compare  the  freight  rates  on  potatoes  and  on  lumber  for  the 
same  distance.    Is  it  higher  on  potatoes  than  on  lumber? — ^A.  Yes. 

Q.  How  much  higher? — A.  About  five  cents  a  hundred. 

Q.  Would  it  be  fifty  per  cent  higher? — ^A.  About  thirty  per  cent,  I  would 
think.  — 

,        Q.  In  addition  to  furnishing  your  own  stoves  and  your  own  wood  to  fire 
the  stores,  and  a  man  to  build  the  fires,  you  pay  his  railway  fare  back  from 
the  point  where  the  goods  are  delivered  to  where  he  started  from? — A.  Yes, 
end  the  freight  back  on  our  stoves. 
F      Q.  Then  you  have  to  re-line  the  cars? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Wliich  costs  how  much  per  car? — A.  It  costs  about  |40  to-day  to  line 
the  car.    And  then  we  pay  the  freight  back  on  the  lin^"  " 

Q.  When  you  bill  out  a  car  of  potatoes  you  have  to^WMVe  all  claims  from 
damage  by  frost  of  fire? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  You  have  to  sign  a  special  bill  waiving  all  damage  on  the  oar  of  pota- 
toes, but  on  a  car  of 'lumber  the  railway  company  is  answerable  to  deliver 
it  or  pay  vou  for  it  if  it  is  burned  up  or*  destroyed? — A.  Yes,  except  on  their 
heated  cars.  "  They  take  the  responsibility  on  those.  If  we  put  the  stove  in  and 
pay  the  man,  we  take  all  responsibility  and  pay  his  return  fare  and  pay  for  the 
shipping  back  of  the  stove  ^nd  lining. 

*    _  Q.  And  3iou  waive  all  claim  in  case  of  fire  or  frost? — A.  Yes,  we  have  had 
claims  for  fir^'hen  a  car  burned  up  under  those  conditions. 

Q.  Do  you  think  the  comparative  freight  rates  on  lumber  are  fair  under 

those  conditions?— A.  Oh  no,  they  should  J)e  reduced  at  least  fifty  per  cent,. 

the  freight  rate,  or  back  to  ^re-war  level;  the  ocean  rates  have  gone  back  tk 

the  pre-war  level;  "the  ocean  people  have   used  us  right  but  the   railway'' 

not.  ^1  ^lllg^  ^H 

^^  ^^^^  ^^     [Mr.  H.  H.  Hatfield.] 
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Q.  Your  freight  rate  from  St.  John  to  Havana  was  how  much,  a  year  ago 
this  winter?— A.  It  was  $1  and  we  got  it  down  to  85  cents. 

,   Q.  AVhat  did  you  start  at  a  year  ago  last  fall? — A.  $1.25  T  think  on  the 
first  ship.  lik      '^* 

.    Q.  And  what  is  that  at  the  present  time? — A.  60  cent 
O.  Bao.k  to  half  what  it  was  a  year  ago? 


By  Mr.  Ha7nmell: 

J3-  -'^^e  yov  i^erested  in  importing  fertilizer  for  your  customers? — ^A.  Yes 
We  had  8,000  toi#last  year. 

The  Chairman:  We  shall  come  back  and  hear  Mr.  Estey  aftp  division. 

(At  10.25  p.m.  the  Committee  took  recess,  the  members  of  the  Committee 
attending  a  division  of  the  House.) 


On  resuming,  ^ 

By  H^^Caldwell: 

Q.  B&me  Eihippers  have  to  pay  for  building  the  siding  and  pay  interest,  and 
^  would  like  this  witness  to  tell  us  about  that? — A.  We  have  to  pay  for  building 
the  siding  and  pay  interest  on  the  rails;  we  have  to  pay  all  the  cost  and  pay 
interest  on  the  rails,  and  then  during  the  winter  we  have  to  pay  for, the  shovelling 
of  the  snow  ofiii  those  sidings,  so  that  they  can  set  cars,  otherwise  they  refuse 
to  set  cars  at  the  warehouse,  and  a  great  many  of  thesS^idings  along  the  main 
line  they  come  along  with  the  snow  plow  and  fill  up  the^ding~^ith  snow;, 
and  then  they  charge  us  for  cleaning  it  off  agaiii^k    ^    W^^^WKM  ' 

Q.  Tfiat  is  they  put  the  snow  on  with  their  own  Snow  plowf — A.  Yes,  and 
.^e  have  %d  pay  for  the  cleaning  of  it  off.  I  have  a  bill  right  before  me  now 
for  two  sidings  for  the  months  of  February  and  March  of  $14.72  for  time  of 
section  men  cleaning  snow  out  of  our  priTa^Edingj^  ^^m  j    ^ 


By  the  Chairman:  9^m   ^^^V  t 

Q,  Any  other  question?  "" 

■Mr.  Hatfield,  we  thank  jpu  very  much..   You  are  excused. 


it  fr^j  k 


■^ 


By  IST^.  Caldwell: 
[\ifi  Yhu  think  we  should  make  some  recommendation  upon  that 
Witness:  Yes.  ' 

The  Ciiaieman:  The  witness  is  excused.  I  ,    ' 

Okison  R.  Estey,  Sworn,  Examined  by 

Tne  Chauiman:  Q.  You  are  a  merpi^*^-^  "f  +-ii'^  "" 
change,  are  you? — ^A.  Yes. 

Q.  Where  do  you  hail  from? — A.  Woodstock. 

Q.  Iq  the  fall  of  1922  did  you  form  an  association  with  Mr.  B^F.  Smith, 
and  H.  A.  Bell  and  Mr.  H.  Johnston? — A.  Yes,  sir.  i 

Q.  WT-iac  was  the  purpose  of  that  organization? — L.  A  mutual  arrangement 
between  us  to  enable  us  to  get  enough  potatoes  together  to  ship  cargo  lots  on 
the  Havana  market.  ■■^h,  I  " 

Q.  And  you,  chartered  steamers  for  the  purpose? — A.  Yes. 

[Mr.  H.  H.  Hatfield.] 
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Q.  In  the  Cuba  market  who  were  your  competitors  for  business? — A.  Our 
principal  competitors  for  the  business  from  a  Canadian  standpoint  would  be 
Porter,  Hatfield,  Gallagher  and  Clark.  kl  i 

^.  Association? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Since  when  has  your  competition  ceased? — ^A.  It  ceased  on  .%  competitive 
basis  1  think  itiwas  on  the  5th  February,  well  it  was  a  little  prior  to  that  that 
we  agreed  to  quit  disagreeing,  and  on  the  5th  February  we  shipped  the- first  bosi 
together,  csliartered  the  boat"  together.  ^1  I 

Q.  And  now  the  combinations  are  together?— A.  Yes.  |  .1 

Q.  '.^Iv^o  minds  with  but  a  single  thought 

Two  hearts  that  beat  as  one" —  ^ 

hat  the  description  of  your  dealings  now? — A.  Hardly.        I    ^ 
f  Q.  ^hat  Would  be  a  poetical  exaggeration? — A.  Somewhat,  yes'T  I 

Q.  ,How  far  does  your  association  extend? — A.  Just  to  this  extent;  I  nUtj  _ 
say  that  now  at  the  time  we  came  together  Mr.  Bell  of  the  Woodstock  Produce 
dropped  out  of  the  business,  the  business  had  not  been  financially  profitable  and 
he  was  unable  to  stay  in,  he  was  obliged  to  cease  business,  since  that  Mr.  Smith, 
and  Johnston  and  Tarbell,  and  myself  have  put  one-third  of  each  cargo  on  each 
boat  as  it  went  out. 

Q.  Is  there  competition  among  you  buying  from  producers? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Real  competition? — A.  Yes  sir.     I 

Q.  Therefore  your  association  only  extends  to  a  co-operative  selling  on 
foreign  markets? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Do  you  co-operatively  sell  on  the  Quebec  market,  Montreal? — ^A.  No, 
only  through  our  exchange.  We  have  a  manager  there  who  gets  information 
from  all  over  the  country  as  to  prices  and  sales  for  us.  He  will  offer  one  and 
all  cars  as  sold;  if  I  want  a  car  I  take  it,  if  the  other  fellow  wants  it  he  takes 
it;  if  we  do  not  we  turn  him  down. 

Q.  Does  this  ever  happen,  that  your  buyer  and  Mr.  Hatfield's  buyer  are 
together  at  one  shipping  point  both  competing  with  each  other  to  buy  the  potatoes 
that  the  farmers  bring  in? — A.  Yes  sir.  At  Upper  Woodstock  we  have  been  in 
competition  all  winter.  I  might  say  further  that  down  on  the  Keswick  branch 
one  of  the  parties  of  my  own  arrangement,  Mr.  Smith,  is  my  heaviest  com- 
petitor down  there;  he  authorizes  his  agent  to  pay  more  to  the  farmers  than 
T  will,  and  I  will  tell  my  man  to  stop  buying,  because  I  won't  take  the  produce 
at  that  price.  * 

Q.  When  you  sell  down  in  Cuba  you  state  that  you  put  one- third  of  the  cargo 
on  boardj  your  group  does? — A.  Yes. 
_^^  And  Mr.  Hatfield's  group  puts  the  other  two-thirds? — A.  Yes. 
^y  When  you  get  down" to  Cuba  how' do  you 'arrange  matters? — A.  With 
t^  exception  of  two  boats  we  have  always  had  it  sold  before  it  left  St.  John. 
On  two  boats  shipped  out  in  April  we  were  not  able  to  sell  the  full  cargo,  but 
"we  had  our  boat  chartered  and  expected  to  have  it  all  sold  before  loading,  but^ 
we  had  to  load  the  boat  and  certain  of  it  put  on  consignment  which  we  billed 
our  brokers  down  there  to  sell  for  us. 

Q.  If  I  was  an  independent  potato  shipper  in  New  Brunswick  could  I  get 
a  chance  to  ship  on  the  boats  you  charter? — A.  No  ^^^M^^ 
,  .Q.  Even  if  they  were  not  full? — A.  They  are  al'^^^ull — they  are  not 
Pi  ays  full  but  they  are  always  full  for  all  the  cargo  that  the  market  is  open 
for  down  there.  The  market  down  there  is  a  limited  market,  ten  to  twell"^ 
'  thousand  a  week  is  all  we  can  get  them  to  take,     j 

By  Mr.  Caldwell: 
Q«Does  Havana  not  take  over  ten  or  twelve  thousand  sacks  a  "v\ 
— ATFrom  our  market  here;  there  is  a  stock  from  New  York,  there  is  stock 
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e^^mok  from  Norfolk,  Virginia,  the  last  few  weeks  there  has  |)een  small  lots 
coming  through  Boston,  I  presume  Canadian  potatoes  in  bond,  and  then  the     _ 
larger  Eu,ropean  shipments.    Of  course  from  Halifax,  the  stuff  from  Halifax 
u|ii|lly  goes  in  and  around  Santiago  and  other  places  down  there. 
■l^  J^  What  would  you  think  of  the  idea  of  having  a  weekly  service,  a  regular 
.  rvice"  every  ten  days  for  instance,  from  the  port  of  St.  John  to  Havana,  on 
./hich  all  people  who  wished  to  ship  would  have  an  opportunity  of  shippin^^U 
what  objection  is  there,  if  any,  to  that  scheme? — A.  The  objection  I  would'' 
have  would  be  what  I  have  gained  by  my  experience  of  the  years  before;  we 

had  that  with  the  C.P.R.,  and  I  followed  that  trade  of  shipping  on  the  C.P.R^^ 

'  oats  out  of  St.  John,  and  tl  "    *"  '  '    '^'^  ''  '"' 


By  Mr.  Caldwell: 
Q.  What  season  was  that? — A.  1921. 

By  the  Chairman: 

Q.  Mr.  Estey,  would  it  be  wronp;  to  sum  up  the  situation  in  this  fashion, 
that  you  and  those  with  whom  you  are  associated^  and  I  include  in  this  Mr. 
Hatfield's  group,  feel  that  the  Havana  market  can  only  absorb  a  certain  number, 
a  certain  Stoount  of  Canadian  potatoes,  and  that  you  have  taken  such  means  as^ 
to  insure  that  no  potatoes  other  than  those  which  you  handle  yourselves  shall 
reach  that  market  by  a  direct  route? — A.  No  sir,  you  are  not  correct  in  that. 
^^.  What? — A.  No,  sir,  they  are  not. 
jQ.  In  what  way  am  I  wrong?    If  I  made  that  statement,  how  far  would  I 
Jpe  inaccurate? — A.  For  the  simple  reason  that  there  are  in  the  Province  oft 
New  Brunswick  and  on  the  St..  John  River,  sufficient  shippers  to  produce  a 
cargo  every  week  if  the  market  was  available.     There  are''shippin^  brokeTs 
calling  up  every  day  to  get  them  to  charter  a  ship  of  8,000'  or  10,000  bags. 
They  are  offered  to  us  every  day.    There  is  one  company  that  spent  a  good 
many  dollars  this  season  telephoning  and  telegraphing  us.  "  "-   . 

Q.  I  limited  my  remarks  to  the  direct  service  from  St.  John  to  Havanfil 
— A.  There  is  no  trouble  in  getting  any  quantity  of  ships  out  of  St.  John. 
But  you  have  to  do  it  on  charter,  guaranteeing  them  so  much. 

Q.  But  if  a  boat  you  had  charge  of  could  take  a  certain  number  of  sacks 
without  being  overloaded,  you  would  not  allow  the  sacks  to  go  down? — A.  No, 
sir,  because  we  would  have  several  thousands  that  we  could  not  ship.  We  have 
had  as  high  as  5,000  in  the  sheds  when  the  boats  would  sail. 
^  Q.  Tile  real  object  is  that  you  do  not  want  other  people's  potatoes  to  come 
into  competition  with  yours  on  the  Havana  market;  that  is  your  object? — A 
Not  on  our  boats.  They  could  ship  on  their  own  boats,  and  we  could  have  no 
objections.  Il 

Q.  Suppose  you  wore  a  common  carrier,  obliged  to  take  everything  offered 
to  you,  you  would  ne  ^ertheless  not  wish  those  competitors  to  ship  on  your 
boat — be  frank  about  it;  that  is  the  impression  on  my  mind? — A.  Let  me  get 
it  right.    If  I  represent — 

Q.  As  I  understand  the  situation  it  is  this,  you  will  correct  me  if  I  am 
wrong,  your  group  in  combination  with  Mr.  Hatfield's  group  charters  vessels 
to  take  potatoes  which  you  own  and  control,  down  to  the  Havana  market; 
that  is  right? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  The  Havana  market  is  in  your  opinion  a  market  which  does  not  give 
an  unlimited  field  for  Canadian  potatoes? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  And  that  the  amount  of  potatoes jvhich  you  send  by  your  chartered  ships 
is  sufficient  to  supply  that  market,  in  your  opinion,  with  Canadian  potatoes; 
am  I  right  so  far? — ^A.  That  is  right.  ^     1       ^   ^^  _  I 

[Mr.  O.  H.  Egt^.]  .  .H,      I  I     ^1  I    f 
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Q.  Therefore  am  I  not  right  in  concluding  that  your  desire  not  to  ship  on   1 
your  boats  any  potatoes  other  than  your  own  is  motived  by  the  fear  that  if 
you  did  so,  potatoes  belonging  toother  people  would  get  on  the  Havana  market 


concerned? — A.  That  is  correct. 

By  Mr.  Caldwell: 
Q.  If  other  shippers  shipped  there,  you 
take  less.  """ 


ii 

hip  less? — A.  Or 


By  the  Chairman: 

Q.  That  is  perfectly  frank. — A.  Or  have  them  turned  down  after  we  go 
there,  if  there  was  a  glut  on  the  market.  J|.  il 

Q.  Can  you  tell  us  whether  in  the  last  six  months  let  us  say  the  price  of 
potatoes  in  Havana  has  varied  to  any  extent? — A.  Yes,  it  has. 

Q.  What  has  been  the  oscillation  in  price? — A.  It  started  in  the  fall,  in 
September,  at  about  $3. 

Q.  Per  barrel  of  180  pounds? — A.  Per  barrel  of  180  pounds  Havana,^  I 
dropped  off  at  the  second  boat  to  $2.75.     It  dropped  off  at  the  th*d 
with  us  to  $2.55.  '         M    A    01  i 

'  By  Mr.  Caldwell:  '. 

Q.  What  date  would  that  be,  Mr.  Estey?— A.  The  second  boat  was'' 
ber  9th^  I  saidJ2.75;  it  should  have  been  $2.70..^      .  ' 


« 


By  Mr.  Sales: 

Q.  When  did  the  first  boat  arrive? — A.  I  could  not  say  exactly  what  time 
it  arrived.    It  sailed  out  of  St.  John  on  the  25th  of  September. 

Q.  What  was  your  price? — A.  $2.95.  That  boat  was  really  chartered  in 
Havana,  so  we  did  not  pay  the  freight  on  it.  That  was  paid  in  Havana.  'We 
got  on  the  basis  of  $2.75  guaranteed  75  per  cent  in  Havana. 

By  the  Chairman: 
Q.  Within  the  last  six  months? — A.  Yes 

By  Mr.  Caldwell:  ^ 

Q.  Would  that  be  the  cargo  that  arrived  on  October  7th  .^— A.  No.  It 
left  St.  John  on  the  55th  of  September^  It  would  probably  be  nine  davs  o-n'.ng- 
down.^    m  i 

B^Mwi§d:cKay : 
Q.  I  M'tould  like  to  ask  one  quesHon.    There  are  two  groups  that  purchase 
these  potatoes^    In  the  purchase  of  these  potatoes  there  is  keen  competition? 

-A.  Yes.    jr   ^  r 

Q.  But  in  the  selling  of  the  potatoes  there  was  one  price? — ^A.  Not  at  that 
time.    We  were  independent.  _ 

Q.  Do 'you  sell  independently  in  Cuba? — A..  All  through  the  fall.  T^ 
have  one  broker-  down  there  now,  or  two  brokers.  \     m 

Q.  You  got  the  same  price? — A.  After  February  5th  we  did.  i_B 

Q.  You  got  the  same  price  in  Cuba? — A.  Yes.  — 

^^  Q.  But  the  purchase  price  would  be  different? — A.  Owing  to  competition. 

Q.  There  is  competition  at  the  one  end,  but  your  selling  price  is  the  same|a 
—A.  Yes. 


I    1 
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Q.  Is  there  any  real  competiK^  purchasing?— A.  Sometimes  there  Ife 
uch  real  competition  that  one  man  will  back  up  and  say  "You  are  too  opti- 
mistic about  the  market  for  me,  I  will  quit,  and  you  can  have  the  potatoes." 

Mr.  McKay:  I  have  seen  purchasing  like  that.  ■  |  ^  ' 


By  the  Chairman:  '         "  ^ 

Q.  This  is  the.point.    What  is  the  extreme  of  the"  oscillation  in  price  in  the 

'    ^  ^ix  months,  in  Cuba?— A.  On  October  31st  we  jpld  a  cargo  at ^^2^5  at 
iia,  180  pounds.  ■  ■' 

Q.  What  was  the  lowest?— A.  That  was  the  lowest. 
'%  The  highest  was  $3.50?— A.  The  last  boat  on  March  Slstsold  Jjt 
Q.  Therefore  your  price  that  you  obtained  for  your  potatoes  varifl^.O() 

from  the  lowest  to  the  highest? — A.  Yes.  '  "^tl" 

Q.  Tell  me  what  variation  in  price  there  was  during  the.^same,perio4,  paid 

to  the  producer?— A.  On  September  8th  when  we  commenced  buying  fo"r  the 

market,  the  prices  ran  from  75  cents  to  90  cents  for  the  Cobblers  which  were 

bought  for  that  shipment. 

'  "Q-  What  was  your  highest  and  your  lowest  price  between  those  dates? — 

A.  The  price  ran  up  to  %1.    You  might  say  we  bought  seed  at  |1.50,  up  above 

Grand  Falls,  and  shipped  it  down  in  barrels  for  that  market.      ^ 

Q.  Is  that  included  in  the  $3.60?— A.  No,  sir.  

Q.  Let  us  leave  the  seed  potatoes  out.    I  want  to  compare  the  pr' 

paid  to  the  producer  with  what  you  get  in  Cuba.    You  say  your  high 

ras  $3.60  per  barrel  and  your  lowest  $2.55? — ^A.  Yes.  _  ■!_ 

Q.  What  was  the  highest  price  paid  to  the  producer,  and  what  was  the 
lowest? — A.  The  highest  price  paid  to  the  producer  was  $1.75  on  the  boat, 
besides  paying  our  commission  for  loading  over  and  above  that. 
*Q.  What  was  the  low^jj^^..  The  lowest  was  75  cents.  r- 

^  By  Mr.  Caldwell: 

Q,.  Up  to  the  end  of  March,  what  was  the  variation  in  price  to  the  farmer? 

.F.OY  the  greater  part  of  the  time  it  ran  about  $1. 

Q.  It  had  not  gone  above  $1? — A.  No,  sir. 

"^ 

By  the  Chairman: 
.  Q.  Are  you  a  little  kinder  to  the  producer  than  Mr 
Hatfield  has  the  advantage  of  having  a  good  many  houo^, 
I  buy  on  the  siding,  and  I  am  able  to  pay  a  little  more  thi     _ , 
I  haven't  any  overhead  charge.  'L    [_ 

Q.  Mr.  Gordon  has  just  looked  over  the  figures  supplied  b^  Mr.  Hatfield. 
The  highest  he  paid  was  $1.10,  while  the  highest  you  paid  was  $1.75.  You 
appear  to  be  better  able  to  qualify  for  the  position  of  the  farmer's  "friend  than 
this  other  gentleman. — ^A.  I  cannot  give  you  the  dates  exactly.  My  book- 
keeper simply  copied  the  amounts  bought  from  different  men,  but  not  the  date^ 
I  am  going. _  by  the  dates  the  different  boats  went  out.  ^♦'~ 

Q.  Is  there  any  doubt  about  the  approximate  accuracy  of  these  figures? — 
A.  I  have  got  his  average.  He  simply  averaged  the  total  shipments  to  Cuba  for 
the  season  up  to  March  31.    I  can  give  you  that. 

Q.  I  want  the  oscillation  in  price.  From  what  you  said  it  seems  to  me 
to  be  perfectly  reasonable,  the  price  you  got  in  Cuba.  The  price  you  got  for 
your  goods  varied  $1.05,  the  amount  paid  the  producers  varied  $1.  That  seems 
to  me  to  be  perfectly  reasonable.  But  have  you  any  explanation  of  why  you 
had  to  pay  $1.75  during  this  period,  when  the  highest  Mr.  Hatfield  paid  wa^ 
$1.10;  is  he  a  very  much  better  buyer  than  you  are? — A.  Well,  I-gould  not^'be 
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certain  that  much  of  the  $1.75  stuff  went  on  the  last  boat  out  in  March.    I  think 
.that  was  in  the  warehouse  at  St.  John.    We  have  every  shipment.    The  price 

"I  gave  you  was  on  the  last  boat  shipped  out  in  March,. and  I  see  $1.25  in  some 
places,  and  some  $1.  I  might  say  further  that  1  have  bought  a  good  deal  from 
other  dealers  direct  on  the  basis  of  $1.80,  sometimes  in  bulk  aria  sometimes  in 
the  sack,  and  I  would  not  have  any  loading  expense.  _ 

f        Q.  I  understand  Mr.  Hatfield's  prices  are  for  the  potatoes  by  themselves' 
—A.  Yes. 
■^  Q.  The  difference  between  $1.10  and  $1.75  is  not  as  great  in  reality,  on  the 


I  Ui   ill,   as   iU  SBtJUJtiS   UU    UC  J — 1\.    inu,   oil.     -^  •^ 

Mr.  Caldwell:  A  lot  of  the  expense  Mr.  Hatfield  put  in  as  overhead  woul 
^•0  to  the  price  of  the  potatoes,  in  Mr.  Estey's  case. 

The  Chairman:  As  Mr.  Hatfield  is  here,  we  will  let  him  interject  an  answer 
fto  the  question,  by  way  of  explanation. 

Mr.  Hatfield:  You  asked  me  to  give  you  the  prices  paid  to  the  producers 
up  to  the  31st  of  March.  jN^Er.  Estey  paid  $1.75  u^to  the  31st  of  March,  while 
I  paid  as  high  as  $2  after  the  31st  of  March.  j|,  """^ 

—    -j^fr.  Caldwell:  Would  any  of  those  potatoes  you  paid  $1.75  be  the  potatoes 
__sold  at  $3  in  Cuba?  '  "  ^ 

l^lr.  Hatfield:  Not  of  the  shipment  in  March.  i 

^r.  CaldWell:  Or  would  they  be  bought  after  shipment  was  made? 

, .  jMr.  Hatfield  :  They  would  be  bought  after  the  shipment  was  made.    You 
will  see  if  you  look  over  those  r^rds.    You  will  see  the  rise  in  price  up  to  tl:^ 
"20th  of  March.    Up  to  that  dB|Hk  highest  ytq  paid  was  $1  a  barrel.    Aft- 
March  we  paid  $1.75  to  $2.      '^■i 


Mr.  Sales:  Mr.  Estey  quoted  us  $3.60  aiuTe  prevailing  price  in  March 
in  Cuba. 

Mr.  Caldwell:  I  think  we  can  shorten  this  by  taking  that  shipment  of 
last,  September.    You  got  $2.90  for  that  in  Cuba?— A.  $2.90  in  Cuba,  yes. 

Q.  We  heard  something  about  a  potato  combine  in  Cuba  this  morning  and 
I  think  we  can  shorten  this  by  taking  this  one  shipment  and  cleaning  it  up. 
You  sold  that  for  $2.90  and  I  have  the  market  quotations  here,  weeEly.  It 
says.  Market  conditions  for  the  week  ending  October  7th,  and  your  shipment 
is  included  in  this.  "In  spite  of  heavy  arrivals  during  the  last  week  prices  have 
'  remained  about  the  same  as  during  the  preceding  week."  Then  it  says  that 
*'-'-3  have  been  made  at  $4.05.    You  got  $2.95?— A.  Yes. 

Q.  And  the  duty  was  60  cents? — A.  Yes.  I 

Q.  That  would  be  $3.65  and  that  would  leave  45  cents  for  the  people  you 
sold  to  in  Cuba? — A.  They  don't  like  to  work  for  nothing. 

Q.  Now  take  the  shipments  for  the  week  ending  October  21st.    Your  two 

nizations  had  shipments  arriving  in  Cuba  during  the  week  ending  October 
,?— A.  What  vessel  is  that? 

Q.  I  have  not  the  name  of  the  vessel. — A.  I  haVe  October  28th  the  San_ 

to  loaded  in  Boston,   a  few  thousand.     There  was  nothing  arriving  iff 

ana  on  October  28th  from  St.  John. 
■  Q.  This  is  on  the  steamship  Anna  arriving  St.  John  October  21st? — ^A. 

t  was  our  boat.  - ^"^     ' 

O...  What  did  you  get  for  that?— A.  $2.70. 

^And  the  duty  60  cents? — A.  There  is  what  they  call  a  carting  chai^. 
ther'el.oo.    They  figure  ten  cents  for  carting  from  the  wharf  to  the  warehouse. 

Q.  They  sold  that  week  at  |3.50  so  they  had  a  very  small  margin?— a' 
Yea.  JBI 


n 
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I  «■£•  Now  you  told  US  you  thought  it  would  not  be  a  good  thing  to  have  a 
regular  sailing  out  of  ,St.  John?— A.  Yes.  The  reason  I  gave  for  that  is  that 
the  country  is  flooded  continually  by  brokers'  advertisements  from  Cuba,_  tg^ 
ing  to  show  the  shippers  what  huge  profits  they  can  make  if  they  take  thSn 
for  their  only  connection.  I  bit  at  that  a  year  ago  last  winter.  Bit  two  or 
three  times  pretty  heavy  and  I  am  not  biting  again.     It  costs  too  much. 

Q.  That  is  the  winter  of  1921?— A.  Yes.  '' 

Q.  We  did  not  have  any  facilities  at  St.  John  to  ship  them? — A.  No. 

Q.  How  did  you  ship,  did  you  ship  in  the  cold  weather? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  But  it  was  a  warm  winter? — A.  Fortune  dealt  very  kindly  with  us 
because  we  had  warm  weather  every  time  we  had  a  boat  there. 
'       Q.  Had  you  had  weather  like  last  winter  what  would  have  happened? — ^A. 
The  stuff  would  have  gone  on  board  and  been  all  frozen  up  and  we  would  have 
lost  the  cargo.  J 

i.  Jl.  You  had  not  any  frost-proof  warehouse  facilities? — A.  No. 
jQ.  Therefore  you  were  taking  an  awful  risk  to  ship  that  winter? — A.  Yes, . 
!t  was  a  bit  of  a  gamble.  JPI 

Q.  If  you  had  not  had  a  frost-proof  warehouse  this  last  winter  could  you 
have  shipped  to  Cuba?— A.  No. 

_Q.  You  think  Mr.  Hatfield  and  Mr.  Porter  would  not  have  taken  you  in 
with  them  if  you  had  not  had  some  way  of  getting  into  the  Cuban  market  in 
spite  of  them? — A.  I  don't  think  so.  I  think  from  the  capacity  of  their  v/are- 
house  they  would  have  been  very  foolish  to  do  so  if  they  had  enough  potatoes 
to  handle.    It  is  according  to  how  much  their  hearts  would  expand. 

Q.  Do  you  think  they  were  very  pleased  when  we  got  the  second  ware- 
house in  St.  John  last  summer?— A.  Well,  no,  naturallyjlf  I  had  a  business 
myself  which  I  might  say  I  had  dug  for  myself,  whimT  I  'xjould  be  fully 
capable  of  supplying,  I  would  not  welcome  too  many  competitors  on  the  market. 

Q.  That  is  natural;  I  am  not  blaming  you.  Last  fall  when  you  first 
started  to  ship,  did  you  have  quite  a  job  to  get  men  to  join  you  to  charter 
vessels? — ^A.  Yes,  that  was  one  of  the  things  we  were  up  against,  because  in 
the  previous  history  we  had  to  agree  with  some  steamship  companies  to  supply 
or  to  give  them  a  guarantee  of  loading  at  least  so  many  Jpoats,  eight,  ten  or 
twelve'  boats  for  the  season,  and  a  guarantee  as  to  pn®e.^  B 

Q.  As  to  price  of  freight? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  It  would  look  like  a  pretty  big  proposition?— A.  Yes.  I  offered  that 
proposition  to  a  number  of  the  shippers  on  St.  John  River,  and  they  said,  No 
sir,  w€  don't  take  any  such  risk  as  that  at  ^.^.  ^Ifll  "*™^ 

Q.  They  were  afraid  of  it?— A.  Yes.    •  ^       m  ^^j^-- 
_    Q.  They  thought  it  was  a  terrible  risk? — A.  Yes.*   ■     flt 

Q.  If  you  had  a  regular  sailing  out  of  St.  John  would  you  havo  , 
v.wuble  in  getting  these  men  to  put  on  2,000  sacks  to  make  up  a  cargo?— A.  J 
if  they  could  be  sold  before  they  left  St.  John,  to  show  a  fair  profit. 

Q.  You  had  been  gelling  before  they  left  St.  John  this  last  winter?— A. 
Yes.  '■     — ■ 

Q.  Because  you  found  out  that  it  did  not  pay  to  consign  them?— A.  No. 

Q.  Do  you  think  that  would  have  changed  any  if  they  had  a  regular  sail- 
ing out  of  St.  John  and  you"did  not  have  to  charter  vessels?— A.  No,  we  would 
not  consign. 

Q.  You  would  not  change  your  method  of  selling? — A.  No.       ^ 
Q.  But  more  people  would  have  been  able  to  ship? — A.  Yd^    L 
Q.  And  you  would  not  have  had  any  trouble  to  get  a  cargo? — A.  It  tne.- 
had  been  any  market  for  it,  we  could  get  a  cargo  every  day  out  of  St  John. 
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Q.  Mr.  Hatfield  said  if  there  was  a  regular  sailing,  people  would  not  ship 
on  it?— A.  I  say  if  you  could  not  sell  the  potatoes. 

Q.  You  would  not  ship  unless  you  could  sell  them  anyway? — ^A.  No. 
Q.  You  don't  think  many  shippers  would? — A.  Well  they  did  last  year 
or  a  year  ago. 

Q.  But  they  did  not  do  it  more  than  once  or  twice? — A.  I  think  Mr. 
Clark  sent  at  least  four  consignments.     Mr.  Nodden  sent  two  or  three. 

Q.  Mr.  Hatfield  told  us  that  you  and  he  rather  bucked  each  other  on  the 
Cuban  market  in  the  first  of  the  year. — A.  Yes.  ' 

^       Q.  A  pretty  serious  time? — A.     Serious  enough  so  that  we  took  a  good 
chance  of  losing  all  we  had. 

Q.  And  what  led  the  amalgamation,  who  made  the  first  approach? — ^A. 
Well  that  would  be  pretty  hard  to  say.  ^^^^^A 

Q.  You  were  both  willing  but  neither  liked  to  Vj^Hv-  I  think  prob- 
ably we  got  together  tKe  tiriie  we  made  the  delegati^^i^rere  to  see  what 
could  be  done  to_stop  the  Cuban  people  from  imposing  the  heavy  duty  they 
talked  of.  We  talked  matters  over  quite  frequently  on  the  train  and  I  pro- 
posed that  we  might  get  together  and  lay^our  cards  on  the  table  and  if  there 
«ras  any  way  of  getting  together  on  a  reasonable  basis,  to  do  so,  and  if  not  why 
^^^uld  "keep  on  our  old  way.  i*" 

^t^Hi  Chairman:    We  have  no  obj ectioUj, Mr.  Caldwell,  to  these  gentlemen 

_  getting  together  for  collective  selling  if  they  think  they  can  get  a  better"  price  in 

~ihe  Cuban  market.  -      ^h,  -■  ' 

Mr.  Caldwell:     Certainly ."*■ 

The  Chairman:  The  only  difficulty  I  see  is  that  if  they  get  together" 
_^or  the  purpose  of  reducing_the  price  to  the  producer  in  New  Brunswick,  that 
^s  where  we  would  have  a""legitimate  cause  of  complaint.  They  swear  by  all 
that  is  holy  that  they  are  as 'keen  competitiors  as  possible,  to  buy,  but  after 
they  have  bought  their  mentality  immediately  changes  and  they  co-operate  for 
the  purpose  of  selling. — A.  I  mjafct  just  cite  an  instance.  I  won't  mention 
Uie  buyer's  name.  iP"       ' 

fc^p.  There  is  no  reason  why  you  should  not. — A.  Well,  I  will  frankly  say 
i^was  Mr.  Porter.  When  he  takes  the  notion  in  his  head  that  he  wants 
potatoes,'  then  he  is  going  to  have  them,  and  he  does  not  stop  to  consult  his 
neighbour  as  to  whelhef'he  is  willing  to  pay  an  extra  quarter  or  not;  if  he 
wants  potatoes  he  goes  after  them.  Several  times  he  has  jumped  the  price 
25  cents  without  saying  a  word  to  the  fellow  who  is  buying  alongside  of  him. 
"^0  it  does  not  look  much  like  collusion  in  that  matter.  ,  * 

Q.  Mr.  Porter  does  that,  and  is  Mr.  Hatfield  given  to  that  method  o. 
jUmping'Tihe  price  without  saying  a  word  to  those  who  are  in  the  market  to  buy 
with  him? — A.  Well  I  have  known  such  things  to  "happen  at  Upper  Woodstock. 

Q.  Do  they  happen  as  a  matter  of  practice,  Mr.  Estey? — A.  I  will  tell  you 
_w-here  it  frequently  occurs.  If  there  are  three  of  us  loading  on  a  siding,  and  each 
one  with  a  car  partly  loaded.  I  might  not  have  my  car  sold;  the  other  fellow 
might  have  a  car  sold  and  he  would  depend  on  getting  his  carload  quickly,  to 
get  his  carload  on  the  market  before  the  market  Would  change,  and  he  would 
authorize  his  men  to  pay  ten,  fifteen  or  twenty  cents  more  to  fill  that  car.       ■ 


By  Mr.  Sales: 
A  few  cents? — J 


t  might  be  25,  60  or  75  cents. 


By  the  Chairman: 
Q.  That  is  on  a  more  or  less  extraordinai 
quent  occurrence. 


I 


It  is  a  \hvY 
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Q.  It  happens  how  often  out  of  ten,  once  out  of  ten  times? — h 
bur  times  out  of  ten  on  all  the  loading  ways  along  the  river.  ^ 

Q.  Three  times  out  of  ten.    Now  on  tlie  other  seven  times,  how  are  matter 
arranged? — A.  There  will  be  no  arrangement,  Simply  we  are  all  getting  all  thi.  . 
potatoes  we  want.    "V^^ilUfl  no  special  call  for  getting  them  any  quicker  than 
we  are  getting  them.  *  wM 

^,^  Q.  Then  you  will  be  p^ing  the  same  price  for  them? — ^A.  Yes. 
K'Q-  How  is  that  price  arrived  at? — A.  This  past  year  generally  it  is  arrived 
BlBv  the  price  that  we  can  get  on  the  Montreal  market,  oh  our  home  market. 
Tftis  year  we  have  paid  from  ten  to  t%^^nte'-fiive  cents  ahead  of  our  home 
market  almost  all  the  time.  *  '*' 

-    Q.  Do  you  have  any  arrangements  beforehand  as  to  what  you  are  going  to 
pay? — A.  No  sir.  ^ 

J^.  You  are  sure  of  that? — A.  We  call  them  up  and  say,  what  are  you  pay- 
ing.   A  farmer  comes  in  and  says,  "Hatfield  is  paying  $1.25."    I  call  up  Mr.  - 
Hatfield. 

Q.  What  do  you  say  to  the  farmer? — A.  I  follow  that  up  to  see  whether 
the  farmer  is  telling  the  truth  or  trying  to  put  one  over.  ' 

Q.  And  if  yo'u  confirm  the  farmer's,  truth  telling,  what  do  you  say,  offer 
$1.30? — A.  No,  not  unless  I  am  caught  with  a  car. 

BjfcQ.  It  is  only  in  the  comparatively  rare  casip  when  you  want  to  fill  a  car 
qmckly  that  you  offer  more  than  your  competitors  offer,  is' not  that  so? — A.  In 
some  cases  where  they  want  to  put  in  storage,  they  will  go  ahead  and  do  so. 

Q.  It  is  some  case  that  falls  in  the  three  out  of^ten  that  you  offer  a  pricej 
different  from  what  your  competitor  does  but  as  a  rule  you  will  pay  the  - 
same  price  won't  you? — A.  As  a  rule,  yes,  with  the  exception  that  for  Cuba 
the  freight  rate  changes  every  so  many  miles.    To  Woodstock  we  could  pay  5 
cents  more. 

Q.  When  I  ask  you  to  compare  prices  given  by  yourself  and  your  com- 
petitors, I  mean  of  course  at  theaame  points. 

_^  By  Mr.  Sales: 

Q.  How  many  warehouses  have  you  got? — ^A',.  I  o: 
'a  good  deal  on  the  sidings  and  I  buy  a  good  deal  from  other  shippers  who  are 
loading  but  don't  care  to  take  a  chance ^n  ijjj^  markets  themselves-. 

^%  _  J L 

By  Mr.  Milne: 

Q.  If  a  farmer  does  not  complain,  you  don't  raise  the  price  any? — A.  I. 
a  farmer  does  not  complain? 

Q.  You  said  if  a  farmer  came  along  and  told  you  IN'Ir.  Hatfield  w.as  paying 
25  cents  more  than  you  were  offering,  you  would  call  him  up  and  see  that  that 
was  so,  and  then  adjust  your  price.  I  take  it  then  from  that  that  if  the 
farmer  did  not  complain,  the  price  would  go  along  the  same  even  if  the  price 
was  25  cents  below  the  market  price.? — A.  We  don't  have  that  happen  very 
often.    The  farmers  are  as  well  posted  on  the  markets  as  we  are. 

Q.  Is  that  the  way  you  make  the  price  regularly,  if  the  farmer  complains? 
— A.  Oh  no,  if  there  was  a  demand,  like  there  was  a  few  weeks  ago,  if  prices 
advanced  on  the  American  side,  every  dealer  went  after  potatoes  that  were 
suitable  to  go  over  there.  All  potatoes  are  not  suitable  to  go  over  there. 
There  was  a  demand  for  mixed  cobblers  and  Green  Mountain"  stuff  and  at 
Woodstock  a  dealer  could  pay  25  or  50  cents  a  barrel  more  than  he  would  for 
a  carload  of  cobblers  that  would  have  to  go  on  our  own  market. 
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By  Mr.  SaU 

Q.  What  function  does  this  potato  exchange  perform? — A.  It  is  the  sellin 
broker  ^r  a  number  of  shippers  there. 

j^^TJow  many  members  have  you  got? — A.  There  are  seven  of  us,  I  think, 
noJ^ '    1^.  ■ 

^Q.  Dfi^^bur  exchange,  like  the  wheat  exchange,  send  their  prices  to  the 
different  mSfmSlR — A.  Yes,  sir,  it  is  their  business  to  circularize  the  trada^l 
the  time,'  to  get  the  sales.  'T' 

Q.  So  Mr.  Hatfield  would  be  wiring  each  day  too,  I  suppose,  to  his  buy 
that  his  price  that  day  was  so  and  so? — A.  Yes.  "* 

Q.  And  that  is  the  price  of  the  potato  exchange? — A.  No,  the  potato  exchange 

is  not  a  buyer.    It  is  simply  a  sales  agency.    We  have  a  manager  there  who 

"ts  posted  with  every  buyer  through  the'province  and  he  is  continually  wiring 

them,  and  getting  wires  from  them,  asking  for  carloads  of  potatoes.      He  in 

turn  sends  them  to  the  shipper  that  he  is  representing  through  certain  broker^ 

Q.  Your  prices  do  not  correspond  with  what  Mr.  Pirie  said.  He  said  thi 
potatoes  in  Cuba  varied  from  $3.25  to  $4.50  a  sack.  You  have  $2.95  to  $3.60 
p3lf? — ^A.  Yes,  sir.    I  saw  Mr.  PiridM|fa,tement. 

The  CHi^IRMAN:  I  do  not  thinMili^^Pr  th^t  we^hould  sit  later  to-night. 
It  is  half-past  eleven.  _^, 

'  Mr.  Sales:  We  were  trying  to  accommodate  these  gentlemen.^ 

The  Chairman:  We  want  to  accommodate  these  gentlemen,  and  no  one 
desires  to  do  it  more  than  the  Chairman.  If  there  is  a  desire  to  question  the 
witness  at  greater  length,  I  think  we  should  continue  the  examination  to-morrow 
morning.        ^ 


tt 


■-.  By  Ml 

Viyj.-T  would  iiii-t;  uu  jt^iiuw   uiiB  [JJ.JIOC  ui  uaiiyiiig,  a  uaiicji  ui  puiJiiLueb  irum  loij. 

John  to  Cuba. — A.  From  St.  John  to  Cuba?  ^ 

Q.    Take  the   average  railway   station,   at  which  the  farmer  issues,   so 
that  the  farmer  himself  will  be  able  to  compare  the  price  he  is  getting  and  the 
price  of  potatoes  in  Cuba. — ^A.  The  average  cost  that  we  have  figured  out,  ■ 
through  our  warehouse,  would  run  just  about  $1.40  for  180  pounds,  from  the' 
loading  point,""  including  all  expense  of  bagging  and  barreling,  sorting  and  re- 
lacking  at  St.  John,  ocean  freight,  delivered  at  Havana,  was  at  40  cents  a 
barrel,  of  180  pounds  to  the  sack.    There  is  one  statement  I  would  like  to  correct 
of  Mr.  Pirie's.    In  his  statement  he  said  he  sold  considerable  potatoes  to  a- 
man  named  Kstey,  but  after  he  was  taken  in  on  the  combine  he  said  he  bought 
no  more  potatoes^'^^I  have  invoices  showing  at  the  time  the  combine,— 

•  ■  r 

By  the  Chairman: 
Q.  Or  entered  the  Association? — ^A.  Y^  I  think  I  bought  ten  or  twelve 
carloads  from  Mr.  Pirie,  which  were  shipped  to  West.  St.  John  and  then  to 
Cuba. 

■*  Q.  How  does  that  compare  with  what  you  were  paying  before? — A.  In  the 
fall,  I  bought  at  one  time  some  4,000.  That  was  seed  stock,  which  we  have  not 
discusj^ed.  Well,  I  have  not  his  account  her^  I  do  not  knov^I  may  have 
it  here  too.  ■■    ■■  ■     M 


By  Mr.  Hammell: 


era_  i  do  not  knovfc-i  may 


Q.  How  many  of  these  180-pound  sacks  go  in  an  ordinary  car?— A.  Of  the 
79  series,  Siey  generally  put  250,  but  200  will  give  car  rates.  One  series — 
the  288  series%ill  only  take  about  220 

i  I  im         m    il  [^  O.  R.  Estey.l 
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run  of  potatoes?.— A.  Yes. 


B^  tKt  Chairman: 

Q.  The  price  you  pay  the  farmerL  .„^_.=,„^ . „.  ^ -^.  

_^  Q.  y.ou  do  not  send  that  run  of  potatoes  down  to  Cuba? — A.  Nolf  '     j  , 

'1!^..  "You  send  the  best  potatoes  to  Montreal  and  Toronto?— A.  We  send 

the  bc^st?  _ 

Q."  Yes. — A.  We  have  not  touched  Toronto  at  all.       '^B  (■ 

Q.  Say  Montreal? — A.  We  try  to  ship  when  we  ship  thfre,  Urade  A. 

0.  You  grade  your  potatoes  and  send  the  better  grades  to  the  Montreal 
market,  and  you  send  the  seconds  to  Cuba? — A.  No,  in'the  Cubafnarket  they 
will  pick  a  slightly  smaller  potato  than  will  grade  up  to  Grade  A,  but  Mr.  _ 
Mcintosh  went  down  to  St.  John  last  fall  and  requested  us  to  stamp  our  bags 
/'(Canadian  Grade  A".  He  said  "You  need  have  no  hesitation  at  all.  You  are 
putting  up  a  first-class  article  and  we  want  you  to  do  it".         ^ 

Q.  Larger  ones  go  to  Montreal  and  you  get  better  prices  m  IMontreal  than     " 

from  Cuba?-^A.,  No.    There  has  not  been  a  man  who  has  shipped  during  the 

season  to  Montreal  who  has  broken  even  this  winter.  m  .    . 

* 

By  Mr.  Caldwell: 

Q.  Is  the  high  rate  to  Montreal  a  detfrmining  factor  in  your  shipment  to 
Montreal?— A.  Yes. 

Q.  If  you  had  a  freight  rate  such  as  in  1914,  would  you  sooner  load  them 
to  Montreal? — ^A.  Yes,  to  some  extent. 

Q.  In  regard  to  Mr.  Pirie's  statement,  would  it  not  be  possible  there  would 
be  a  mis-apprehension  in  Mr.  Pirie's  statement?  Would  it  not  be  possible 
there  would  be  a  mis-apprehension  on  Mr.  Pirie's  part  as  to  the  time  you  went 
into  the  combine? — ^A.  I  presume  he  knows  nothing  about  the  time  we  made 
our  agreement.  i 

Q.  You  might  both  be  right. — A^^i|  jumping  at_conclu|ions.    That  is     _ 


'  ^     By  the  Chairman: 

Q.-  You  were  selling  your  potatoes  that  you  bought  at  certain  prices  from 
the  farmers  at  a  profit  or  a  loss.  What  you  have  to  do  is,  not  simply  to  com- 
pare what  you  pay  for  the  potatoes  with  what  you  sold  them  for  in  Cuba. 
You  would  have  to  compare  them  with  what  you  bought  them  for  and  sold 
them  for  in  Montreal  or  Cuba  or  in  any  other  point  where  you  sold  them? — A. 
The  way  I  would  do  it  would  be  what  I  paid  for  them  and  what  I  received  for  ^ 
them,  plus  the  expense. 

Q.  All  our  comparisons  now  have  been  for  prices  realized  in  Cuba.  That 
might  give  a  fair  or  an  unfair  comparison,  because  I  presume  it  does  happen 
-^rom  time  to  time  that  a  greater  profit  is  realized  by  taking  certain  sizes  of 
your  potatoes  to  Montreal  and  selling  other  sizes  of  your  potatoes  to  Cuba. 
— ^A.  There  may  be  sometimes,  but  during  the  past  season,  I  mfght  speak  of 
a  few  cars  I  shipped  out  a  while  ago,  that  I  billed  through  Montreal.  I  nearly 
had  to  take  them  back  to  St.  John  again,  rather  than  sacrifice  them  on  the 
Montreal  market.  All  the  potatoes  I  shipped  to  Montreal  this  year  have  been 
at  a  loss. 

Q.  The  point  I  want  to  make  is,  that  it  is  not  fair  to  judge  your  business 
on  what  you  pay  to  the  producer  in  New  Brunswick,  and  what  you  realize  in 
Cuba,  because  you  pay  the  producer  for  what  you  might  call  his  "run  of  mine" 
on  potatoes,  the  New  Brunswick  producer.  You  pay  him  a  certain  price  for 
all  of  his  potatoes,  and  then  you  send  some  of  the  potatoes  to  one  market  for  _ 
which  they  are  best  suited,  and  send  others  to  another  market  for  which  the^ 
are  best  suited,  but  every  comparison  has  been  between  the  price  paid  to  the 
producer  and  the  price  realized  in  one  market,  without  considering  the  other 
market. — ^A.  Yes.  ^m 
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*    By  Mr.  Caldiodl: 
Q.  I  think  he  said  there  are  seven  members  of  the  potato  exchange  a^ 
the  present  time.    Who  are  they? — A.  Porter  &  Company;  Gallagher;  Bohan 
Company;  B.  E.  Smith  &  Company;  Hatfield  &  Company;  Nelles  &  Clark; 
■P'Jbistey.    There  were  one  or  two  others  that  dropped  out. 
—     ^p   Q.  Is. Johnson  a  member? — A.  No,  Johnson  dropped  out.        Tf^^ 

.    Q.  Was  it  larger  at  one  time? — A.  Yes.    Benny  Mclsaac  wbs  in  at  one 
tmie.     He  has  quit  "shipping. 
^^  Q.  Is  McCain  in? — A.  McCain  is  a  member  now.  i 

__     ■     O.  Was  Pirie  ever  a  member? — A.  No.  I  ■"• 

~_^2LQr  McLaughlin  of  Perth?— A.  No.  '  - 

n^Nor  Mr.  Boyce?— A.  No. 

I^The  Chairman:  We  are  very  much  obliged  to  you  for  your  information. 

Professor  Swanson  is  here  from  Saskatchewan.     He  has  studied  rural  credits. 

If^ou  think  well  of  it,  I  will  ask  Professor  Swanson  to  appear  Jjefore  us  to- 

"  niffrlw.    He  is  a  Professor  of  Economics  in  the  University  of  Saskatchewan. 

Ir.  Sales:  I  do  not  think  he  would  take  over  an  hour^-     * 

_ — I'he  Chairman:  We  can  have  him  to-morrow  afternoon.    I  would  be  very 

glad  to  have  him. 

The  Committee  adjourned  until  10.30  a.m.   Wednesday,  May  9th,  1923 


)pomted  to  inquire  into  agricultural  conditions 
^  °  ^..,  Mr.  McMaster,  the  Chairman,  presiding. 


The  Specia!  Commi, 
throughout  Cauad^-^^^^ 


John  M.  Imrie,  called  and  sworn:         ' 

■  \ 

By  the  Chairman: 

Q.  Mr.  Imric,  what  is  your  full  name"^^  John  M.  Imrie. 
Q.  Where  do  you  come  from,  Mr.  Imrie? — ^A.  I  come  from  Edmonton, 
Alberta.  li  1^^ 

_Q.  You  have  come  before  us  for  the  purpose  of  imparting  some  views  whiCT 
you  have  in  cxinnection  with  agricultural  conditions  in  Canada,  I  presume? — ^A. 
I  come  here  as  repre^senting  a  delegation  from  the  Edmonton  City  Council 
and  the  Edmonton  Board  of  Trade. 

Q.  Possibly  you  have  some  statement  you  wish  to  make.  If  so,  we  shall 
be  glad  to  listen  to  you.  Before  you  start,  what  is  your  occupation? — ^A.  I  am 
Managing  Director  of  the  Edmonton  Daily  Journal  and  the  Edmonton  Journal 
Farm  Weekly,  two  papers. 

Q.  A  daily  paper  and  a  weekly  paper? — ^A.  Yes.     It  is  in  regard  to  one 

i^ect  only  of  agricultural  conditions  that  this  delegation  desires  to  make  cer- 

Tpn  representatiote  about.    As  a  premise  for  these  representations,  I  would  like 

"Tb  bring  forward  the  general  proposition  that  in  a  new  country  like  Canada, 

where  agric,ulture  is  thfejba^c  industry  and  contributes  largely  to  the  country's 

export  trade,  it  is  e^J^KT  to  the  general  prosperity  and  futiire  development 

^— .  [Mr.    0.   R.   Estey.] 
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svery  reasonable  facility  should  be  provided  for  the  profitable  marketing 

of  the  country's  surplus  agricultural  products,  because  after  all  the  soil  is  the 
true  reproductive  source  of  the  nation's  wealth,  and  there  can  be  no  national  ■ 
prosperity  except  as  agriculture  is  prosperous.  In  the  past  we  have  paid  a« 
great  deal  of  attention  to  matters  of  production,  to  improve  methods  of  produc- 
tion, to  increasing  the  yield  from  the  soil.  We  have  not  paid  quite  as  much 
attention  to  the  marketing  of  the  products  thus  produced.  4 

The  production  of  wheat  in  Canada  has  increased  from  55,000,000  bushels 
in  the  opening  year  of  the  century,  as  you  all  know,  to  399,000,000  bushels  last 
fl|BP    All  but  24,000,000  bushels  of  that  last  year's  production  was  produced 

in  Western  Canada — 93 -8  "per  cent  of  the  total,  yet  after  producing  the  largest    

crop  in  its  history,  the  West  finds  itself  little  if  any  better  off  financially  than 
it  was  the  year  before.    We  grant  at  the  outset  that  Canada  cannot  control  th^jf^ 
market  price  of  wheat,  but  Canada  may  influence  it  to  some  extent.    Above  all;|^~ 
there  are  certain  things  that  we  can  do  within  Canada  to  ensure  that  the  world^^^ 
price,  of  wheat  shall  be  more  profitable  to  our  own  producers,  and  it  is  on  that 
point  in  particular  that  we  have  certain  representations  to  make  to  you. 

Let  me  recall  that  when  wheat  growing  commenced  in  Western  Canada  there 
was  only  one  possible  outlet  for  that  wheat.    The  Panama  canal  had  not  been 
built,  even  the  first  of  our  transcontinental  lines  had  not  reached  the  Pacific 
coast.    So  the  wheat  production  in  earlier  years  had  to  come  east.    In  later 
years  settlement  in  the  West  became  more  intensive,  wheat  production  increased 
tremendously,   additional  facilities  for  the  shipping  out  of  that  wheat  were 
provided,  but  they  were  all  part  of  that  same  original  eastbound  route.    Finally 
the  great  Peace  River  country  was  opened  up,  arid  its  farmers  also  were  obliged 
to  ship  their  products  to  an  ocean  3,000  rniles  away,  although  another  ocean   ^^ 
affording  direct  access  to  the  world's  market  at  Liverpool  via  Panama  was4^H 
almost  at  their  very  doors.    This  forcing  of  our  wheat  production  from  the  West 
through  one  channel,  one  neck  of  the  bottle,  and  that  one  in  which  the  cork  was 
put_by  natural  causes  in  December,  has  had  its  inevitable  result.    There  has 
been  a  feverish  _haste  to  harvest,  to  thresh  and  to  market  the  wheat.    There 
has  been  a  heavy  demand  upon  our  transportation  companies -to  get  it  to  the 
head  of  the  Ijakes  before  the  free7,e-up.    There  has  been  congestion  there,  and  a      _^ 
heavy  demand  upon  lake  bottoms  to  get  it  down  before  the  annual  freeze-up.      "^ 
These  conditions  have  created  unnecessary  harvesting  costs,  they  have  increased 
the  burden  upon  the  transportation  companies  for  rolling  stock,  they  have  made 
it  possible  for  the  Great  Lakes  carriers  to  boost  freight  charges,  as  they  did  last 

-jvear,  and  they  have  caused  the  dumping  of  almost  the  entire  wheat  crop  of 
he  West  upon  the  world's  market  at  one  time,  or  within  two  or  three  months. 
This  has  had  the  inevitable  result  of  diminishing,  the  margin  between  the  world's 
price  and  the  price  the  farmer  has  received  'for  his  product.  This  is  being 
emphasized  at  the  present  time,  when  that  world's  price  is  down  so  much,  as 
compared  with  the  price  of  the  goods  the  farmer  has  to  buy.  This  delegation 
is  making  no  complaint  on  that  score,  its  attitude  is  intended  to  be  constructive 

"qther  than  critical,  and  our  constructive  proposition  is  this,  that  the  time  has 

mirely  come  when  we  must  have  two  well  developed  outlets  for  Western  Canada's 
grain,  instead  of  one.    We  have  the  natural  facilities  for  that  outlet  in  the 

"Pacific  ocean  and  the  Panama  canal.    We  have  the  advantage  of  all  year  round 
access  to  the  world's  market.  i  ^^.  j.  .  ■     ^^ 

~      By  the  Chairmam^i 

Q.  Pardon  an  interjection,  Mr.  Imrie.    We  have  heard  claims  made  on       ^ 
bell  all  of  a  third  outlet,  proceeding  in  a  northerly  direction.    Have  you  any 
representation  to  make  about  that? — ^A.  We  haye  no  constructive  representa- 

""■-.  J.  M.  Imrie.] 
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tion J'  It  does  not  appeal  to  us  in  Alberta  to  any^iing  like  the  extent  that  the 
PftQific^Panama  route  does.  ^^I^^l 

Q.  It  is  not  that  you  like  the  Hudson  Bay  le"^,  but  that  you  like  the 
P»?diic  more? — A.  V/e  have  felt- that  the  Hudson  Bay  route  does  not  afford  a 
pni-tical  solution  to  our  problem.  '-^  ^ 

"  Mr.  Sales:  May  I  point  out  that  we  had  a  discussion  on  the  western  route 
in  tl:;e  House,  and  most  of  the  members  are  pretty  well  in  lirtg  with  it. 


The  Chairman:  Mr.  Imrie,  you  had  better  go  ahei 


'1|K 


are  doing  very 


sss:  W' 


iretty  keenly  in  Alberta  on  thi,. 


V  By  the  Chairman:  '"  ■ 

L  Q.  Go  ahead,  we  are  very  glad  to  hear  you. — A.  We  submit  that  the  bene- 
fipTresulting  from  the  aggressive  promotion  of  this  westbound  route  would  noT  " 
p,ccrue  merely  to  these  districts  in  the  Far  West  whose  crop  would  be  moved 
that  way,  but  that  the  benefit  would  accrue  to  all  Canada,  and  particularl}?*** 
to  all  agriculture  in  Canada.    The  setting  up  of  the  new  all  year  round  route 
would  have  a  wlTolesome  competitive  influence  upon  transportation  charges  via 
the  eastbound  route,  and  in  that  way  eastern  Saskatchewan,  Manitoba  and 
Ea|tern  Canada — at  least  agriculture  in  these  three  districts — ^would  benefit  to 
,a  great  extent,  if  not  as  rriiich  as  would  agriculture  in  the  western  half  of  th^^^ 
prairies.    Of  course,  there  would  be  a  special  and  further  direct  benefit  to  agri^^ 

culture  in  the  western  half  of  the  prairies,  because  under  present  freight  tariffs   

there  is  a  potential  saving,  averaging  in  Alberta  about  7  cents  per  'bushel  on 
freight  shipments  to  Liverpool  via  the  Panama  canal.  That  saving  is  possible^J 
notwithstanding  the  present  freight  rate  on  grain  of  15  cents  per'bushel  from^^ 
Edmonton  to  Vancouver,  a  distance  of  770  miles,  as  compared  to  15^  cents  from  * 
Edmonton  to  Fort  William,  1,225  miles.  Notwithstanding  that  differential,  there 
is  a  saving  of  7  cents,  if  westbound  rates  were  put  upon  the  same  mileage  as  ~ 
eastbound  rates.  There  would  be  a  further  potential  saving  of  from  two  to  ~ 
six  cents,  according  to  the  points  of  shipment,  that  extra  benefit  diminishing^ 
in  extent  as  the  point  of  shipment  is  further  removed  from  the  Pacific  coas^^* 
Even  with  rail  rates  as  they  are,  tl^ere  is  that  7  cents  saving.  IB 


loven  witn  ran  rates  as  tney  are,  ti^ere  is  tnat  Y  cents  savmg.  I 

,  By  the  Chairni^an:     ^ 

-  .Q.  Mr.  Imrie,  tell  me  Wfi  How  far  is  the  furthest  point  east  from  which 
A  is  profitable,  at  the  present" time,  to  ship  grain  out  through  the  Pacific  ports? — 
A.  The  breaking  point  of"  the  two  routes  at  the  present  time  is  a  little  west  of 
the  centre  of  Saskatchewan,  under  present  tariffs. 

Q.  That  is  to  say,  even  under  presejat  conditions  it  is  cheaper  to  ship  grain 
;har  is  .produced  in  the  western  half  of  Saskat^jgggj^^d  in  all  of  Alb?rta, 
vestward,  rather  than  eastward? — ^A.  Yes. 

By  Hon.  Mr.  Sinclair:  '  i 

^.  Paying  the  mountain  rate? — A.  Yes. 

■ 

By  the  Chairman:  ■ 

Q.  And  the  mountain  rate  would  be  higher  than  that  in  the  other  direc- 
.--1'— A.  Yes,  it  is  15  cents  per  bushel  for  770  miles,  as  compared  withjy|| 
lents  per  bushel  for  1,225  miles;  that  is,  to  Fort  Wilham,  from  Edmonton^P 

Mr.  Sales:  You'wiU  have  to  bear  in  mind,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  the  exce 
sive  lake  rates  play  an  important  part.  ■     . 

The  Witness:  Yes,  but  that  is  a  condition  we  had  to  meet  last  year,  an^ 
which  we  may  have  to  meet  again, .  if  the  production  of  wheat  in  Western 


1\ 


\w\ 
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Canada  continu^^^fc  on  last  year's  level,  and  a  new  outlet  is  not  providedg 
It  may  be  remeffl^^R  that  while  we  had  last  year  the  largest  crop  in  the  hi^ 
tory  of  the  West,  there  was  a  large  part  of  the  West  which  had  a  very  light 
crop.    If  we  had  had  a  heavy  crop  all  over,  we  would  h^K^pn  In  a  very 
serious  position.  j —       —     1 —      -  ^^^^ 

By  Hon.  Mr.  Sinclair: 

Q.  Do  you  ever  have  a  heavy  crop  all  over? — A.  No.     However, 
great  believers  in  the  future. 

Mr.  MuNKo:  Just  in  regard  to  the  question  of- lake  freight  r. 
enter  into  it,  but  not  in  the  ratio  the  witness  is  quoting. 


By  the  Chairman:  ^  —      

Q.  The  comparison  you  make  is  a  complrijan  on  the  rail  haul  from  points 
in  Alberta  to  the  Pacific,  and  from  points  in  Alberta  to  the  head  of  the  lakes? 
— A.  Absolutely. 

Q.  And  the  lake  transportation  costs  by  boat  do,  not^nt^r  into  your  calcu- 
lations at  all? — A.  Not  at  all.  '  V  '^*  m. 

Mr.  Sales:  Mr.  Chairman,  may  I  clear  this  up?  Our  grain  is  en  route  to 
Liverpool,  no  matter  which  way  it  goes,  and,.the  rail  part  of  it  is  only  a  part 
of  the  cost.  -j| 

The  Chairman:  Yes,  quite  so,  but  Mr.  Imrie  is  placing  before  us  an  argu- 
ment in  favour  of  the  westwiard  shipment  of  grain  from  points  in  the  western 
half  of  Saskatchewan  and  Alberta,,  and  his  argument  is  this.  Even  to-day,  it 
costs,  to  take  a  bushel  of  wheat  700  miles  in'  a  western  direction,  15  cents  P'^r 
bushel,  and  it  only  costs  15^  cents  to  take  it  almost  1^00  mil^in  Ms.  easterly 
direction.  A  "■  " 

^Mr.  Hammell:  In  other  words,  it  costs  2  cen^jj^nile,  practically,  to  take 

The  Witness:  It  is  a  little  less  than  double.  ^^^^  "  - 


nird  for  easterners  to 


ll       IM 


By  the  Hon.  Mr.  Tolmie:  ' —      

Q.  And  you  go  over  a  higher  grade  to  Fort  Willi^? — A.  Yes,  than  from 
Edmonton  to  Vancouver.  That  is  a  point  that  it  ia^hftrd  for  easterners  to 
''  ''ive,  but  it  is  absolutely  true.  j  '   ' 

By  the  Chairman:  ^k  J|      | 

Q.  What   about  the   compar^^P  gradeP^on  the  C.P.R.  s- 
different  story.    I  am  speaking  now  of  the  rate  from  Edmonton  via  Canadian 
National,  both  ways.  ^p, 

Q.  And  your  point  is  that  there  is  a  bigger  hill  to  pull  the  stuff  over  going 
east  than  there  is  going  west? — A.  On  the  Canadian  National  there  is.  Of 
course,  this  question  of  freight  rates  is  not  the  main  point  in  our  representa- 
tion; I  am  merely  pointing  out  that  notwithstanding  that  differential  there 
was  a  potential  saying  during  this  past  season,  averaging  7  cents  per  bushd 
from  Alberta  points,  on  the^througjh  rate  from  Alberta  points  to  Liverpool  via 
the  Panama  canal  and  the  Pacific  ocean,  as  compared  with  the  through  rate  via 
the  older  eastern  route.  *■■  _ 

Q.  And  you  make  the  further  point,  as  far  as  the  Canadian  National  is 
_jnfeerned,  that  there  is  no  physical  reason  for  that  difference  in  rate? — A. 
There  is  no  physical  reason  that  I  can  see;  I  do  not  claim  to  be  an  expert  on" 
railroad  economics,  but  I  have  not  been  able  to  see  any  reason  for  ii,  and  I 
do  not  think  it  is  very  strongly  defended  by  the  Canadian  National  as  far  M~ 
their  own  situation  is  concerned^  but  the  situation  on  the  C.P.R.  is  different.  | 

[Mr.  f.  M.  Imrifl  1  ]  ,  "    ~ 
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By  Mr.  Hammell:  !*■  \ 

Q.  Your  wheat  must  have  gone  from  Vancouv 

from  Fort  William  to  lli^rpooH-^A.  Y< 

Mr.  Sales:  Wheft  will  go  the  eheap^  route,  th- 

hill.  -  ^mF        e-^ 

Mr.  Hammell:  Yes,  if  there  is  a  rou 


r  flflws  down" 


are  put  in  the  way.    Now,  that  7  cents, per  bushel,  if  that  had  been  aVt 
"  D  the  farmers  of  Alberta  last  year,,  it  would  have  added  ten  per  cent  to  their 
price,  which  is  quite  a  difference  to  get  from  one  thing,  and  if  the  rail  rates' 
were  changed  so  that  we  wt;re  on  the  same  mileage  basis,  there  would  have 
bein  a  further  savigg.  '^  ■       I   I 


Vancouver   as    from 


Bij  the  Ho^^^^indair :  _ 

^.  How  far  ea§t  does  the  dividing  Ime  come? — A.  It  is  a  little  west  of  th( 
centre  of  Saskatchewan.  1^      _  j  ' 

—    By  the  Chairman:  J.      ^^k 

%  Qn  an  equalized  freight  rate? — A.- Qii^Bipresent  situation.  ' 

%  Supposing  you  had  a  situation  where  the  freig_ht  rate  was  on  an  equa; 

basis,  an  equal  mileage  basis,  how  far  east  would  you  get  that  grain  as  respect 
the  shipment  of  grain  more  cheaply  westward? — A.  I  could  not  give  you  thu 
exact  location,  as  we  based  all  our  calculations  only  on  the  existing  tariffs.^ 
Under  present  tariffs,  approximately  one  hundred  million  bushels  of  last  year's 
crop  could  have  moved  to  Liverpool  via  the  westbound  route  more  economic^     ' 
ally  than  by  the  eastbound  route.       ,    ,         |    ,  I J 

^  By  Mr.  Sales:  ^ 

^.  Assuming  that  the  rate  "will   be   the 
^.^^ntreal? — A.  No. 

Q.  From  Fort  William? — ^A.  No„  under  present  conditions  it  is  lower.         | 

■L^.  But  you  are  assuming  that  that  will  be  the  case? — A.  No,  I  am  ncfc"^ 
Rutiiing  that.    I  am  merely  stating  that  under  the  tariffs  that  have  existed 
during  the  last  season,  approximately  one  hundred  million  bushels  could  \va,^'G 
been  moved  westward  to  Liverpool  more  economically  than  eastv,rard.    Now,  I 

Recognize  that  when  a  route  is  developed,  there  are  going  to  be  certain  tariflS^^ 

-adjustments,  certain  levelling  prices,  and  that  sort  of  thing.  There  are  bound 
to  be,  but  we  claim  that  a  second  outlet  is  imperative,  even  if  it  does  not  increase 
by  one  cent  the  price  of  wheat  to  the  farmers  of  the  far  west  and  the  prainos. 
We  claim  that  it  will  increase  the  price,  that  it  will  increase  the  price  to  the 
farmers  of  the  west,  because  you  are  going  to  have  two  sets  of  transportation  "* 
interests  bidding  for  the  carriage  of  the  western  wheat.'  You  are  going  to  avoid 
that  annual  congestion  of  the  eastbound  route,  you  are  going  to  enable  the 
farmers  to  spread  their  harvesting  operations  over  a  little  longer  period,  arjl 

_you  are  going  to  prevent  the  dumping  of  the  wheat  of  the  West  upon  the  world  o* 
markets  in  two  or  three  months.    Let  me  make  this  point  quite  clear,  although 
now  I  speak  personally,  and  not  for  the  Edmonton  City  Council  and  Board  of 
Trade.     I  personally  am  not  in  fa.vour  of  a  compulsory  wheat  board.     The.,  = 
newspaper  I  represent,  althoifgli  published  in  an  agricultural  community,  i^^B 
opposed  to  a  compulsory  wheat^Doard  from  the  drop  of  the  hat,  but  we  do  say, 
let  us  make  use  of  the  transportation  and  economical  facilities  that  we  hav^^^ 

~&nd  it  is  not  sufficient  to  say  that  we  must  not  have  a  wheat  board  because  f^^ 
Is  not  constitutional.    We  mu|t  have  constructive  as  well  as  a  critical  or  nega- 


^H  A  [Mr.    J.    M.    ImrieJ      A  m 

I     I  IfeJ 
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_  e  attitude  towards  this  Western  problem.    Let  me  point  out  that  100,''"'' ''''" 
Aishels  which  we  say  could  be  moved  more  economically  westbound  thlxjL 
_bound,.  is  slightly  less  than  the  quantity  which  was  diverted  at  the  head  of^. 
lakes  last  year  to  American  lake  ports  and  American  ocean  ports. 


By  Mr. pales: 

Q.  It  would  be  a  good  S^^^Vp  that? — A.  Our  proposition  is  that  Tl  ^ 
we  could  divert  tliat  westbound  grain  to  Canadian  ocean  ports,  we  are  doing 
a  mighty  good  thing  in  the  national  interest,  apart  from  the  direct  benefit  to" 
^agriculture  in  Western  Canada.    But  here  is  a  situation  in  connection 'with  that 
'■potential  savjng,  of  7  cents,  with  which  you  should  be  familiar.    Eighteen  and 
'  one-half  million  bushels  moved  westward  to  Vancouver  of  ,|.he  present  crop,  up 
to  and  including  the  30th  of  April.    The  great  bulk  of  that  was  purchased  from 
the  farmers  at  or"  about  the  Fort  William  price  basis.    The  potential  saving  of 
7  cents  did  not  go  to  the  farmers;   it  went  to  elevator  companies  and  to  specu- 
lators.   We  are  not  objecting  to  that.    Some  one  had  to  assume  the  risk,  and 
there  was  a  big  risk,  in  order  to  point  the  way,  but  we  do  say,  if  there  is  that 
potential  saving,  it  is  in  the  national  interest  that  it  should  go  to  the  primary 
producers  in  order  that  their  purchasing  power  may  be  increased,  and  the  Eas^b 
has  just  as  much  interest  in  that  as  the  West.    No  increase  in  elevator  facil^--_ 
ties  on  the  Pacific  coast  can  completely  change  that  condition,  because  Alberta  ( 
farmers  and  western  Saskatchewan  farmers  cannot  assume  the  risk  of  shipping 
on  consignment  to  the  Pacific  coast.    Vancouver  and  other  PaciAc  coast  ports' 
bear  the  same  relation  to  the  westbound  route  that  Montreal  and  Atlantic  cofflt 
ports  bear  to  the  eastbound  route.    Now,  if  any  farmer  ships  eastbound,  it  M 
all  shipped  on  consignment  to  Montreal,  or  to  the  Atlantic  cjoast.    He  alw|!^- 
ships  on  consignment  as  far  east  as  Fort  William,  and  when  his  wheat  is  tliere 
on  consignment  there  is  active  competition  for  it  from  Chicago  and  Buffalo,  , 
and  from  the  Eastern  intejrests  of  Canada  and  'the  United  States,  from  Mom-  * 
real,  and  from  the  different  shipping  ports  down  through  the  United  Statesjj 
There  is  a  variety  in  extent  of  competition  that  insures '  for  the  farmer  witlP 
wheat  on  consignment  at  Fort  William  that  he  will  get  something  approxirnat- 
ing  the  top  price  of  the  day,  but  if  the  farmer  ships  westbound,  with  his  wheat 
right  at  the  Pacific  coast,  there  is  no  such  variety  of  competition.     There  is 
only  one  mill  there  for  milling  purposes,  and  little  domestic  demand,  and  there 
is  only  one  possible  way  that  it  can  go  by  export.     It  is  right  there  at  tide-ji 
water,  and  so  we  submit  that  there  must  be  interior  reservoirs  on  the  westbound 
route,  even  as  there  are  on  the  eastbound  route,  to  which  the  farmer  may  slap 
his  grain  on  consignment,  and  have  it  brought  up  to  export  grade  while  it  fs  ■ 
still  under  his  control,  and  at  a  point  where  it  can  be  shipped  via  Vancouver, 
or  to  domestic  mills,  according  as  competitive  bids  may  demand.    There  is  the 
further  fact,  that  if  that  grain  is  shipped  by  him  to  Vancouver,  and  is  graded 
there  as  being  unfit  for  export,  the  farmer  has  against  him  a  surcharge  of  ton 
cents  a  bushel,  being  the  difference  between  the  export  and  domestic  freight  rate 
from  point  of  shipment,  and  he  has  his  damaged,   rejected   grain   at   a   point 
where  there  is  little  demand  for  it,  and  is  penalized  with  a  10  cents  per  bushel 
surcharge. 

—  By  the  Chairman:  ^^J       I^^^H      W  ' 

Q.  What  is  the  meaning  of  being  penalized  in  tffat  wayffS  Tirere  is  a 
higher  rate  to  Vancouver  for  domestic  grain  than  for  export  grain,  the  same 
as  there  is  eastbound.  .  '     ' 

[Mr.  J.  M.  Imrie.] 
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By  Mr.  SaZ  ,  ^^  ^ 

Q.  What  do  you  mMn  by  dorr^^^ja^^^A.  Grain  for  domestic  con- 
sumption. It  is  not  going  to  be  expc^HJ^Pf^  rate  from  Edmonton  is  25  cents 
for  export,  or  41  cents  for  domestic  consumption  in  British  Columbia.  There  is 
a  certain  amount  of  wheat  that  is  not  suitable  for  export  via  the  Panama  Canal. 
You  have  to  have  dry  wheat.  There  is  a  certain  amount  of  wheat  not  suitable 
for  export.  If  that  wheat  lands  at  Vancouver,  and  is  rejected  because  it  is  un- 
suitai)le,  and  cannot  be  brought  up  to  export  demands,  then  it  is  classed  as 
domestic  grain,  and  the  farmer  has  against  him  a  ten  cent  per  bushel  surcharge,  . 
and  he  has  his  grain  at  a  point  where  there  is  very  little  local  demand  for  it.  P 

Q.  What  about  the  grading  service? — A.     We  say  that  there  should  be 
interior  reservoirs  where  it  can  be  brought  up  to  export  grade,  where  it  can  bej 
brought  and  undergo  such  treatment  as  may  be  necessary  to  make  it  export 
grade  if  possible,  and  that  should  be  done  at  a  po  nt  where  the  farmer  mfl|| 
know  for  a  certainty  that  it  is  suitable  for  export  before  he  assumes  the  risk  of 
that  10  cents  per  bushel  surcharge,  and  where  it  may  be  at  a  point  where  there 
is  a  domestic  demand  in  the  event  of  its  being  incapable  of  being  brought  up 
to  export  grade,  and  we  submit  that  these  cleaning,  drying,  and  hospital  facili- 
ties in  connection  with  the  reservoir  feature  should  be  at  Edmonton  on  the 
line  of  the  Canadian  National  Railway,  and  in  the  centre  of  the  mixed  farming- 
district  of  the  West,  where  there  would  be  abundant  demand  for  all  the  grain 
that  might  be  rejected  there.  |  ^ — 

By  the  Chairman: 

Q.  Your  argument-for  the  presence  of  elevators  there  seem^o  be  a  strong 
one,  but  is  it  ySur  intention  to  submit  that  the^tate  should  supply  these? — A^ 
At  the  present  time  the  State  has  supplied  public  terminal  elevators,  for  Mani- 
toba at  Winnipeg;  for  southern  Saskatchewan  at  Moose  Jaw;  for  central  and 
northern  Saskatchewan  at  Saskatoon,  and  central  Alberta  at  Calgary.  The 
only  large  producing  area  in  the^^West  that  has  not  these  facilities  is  Edmon- 
ton. They  are  not  so  necessary  as  long  as  our  movement  was  eastbound,  but 
now  Fe  are  entirely  changing  that  situation  insofar  as  Alberta  and  western 
Saskatchewan  are  concerned,  and  we  submit  that  that  portion  of  the  country 
should  be  placed  at  least  in  as  good  a  position  as  the  others,  and  particularly 
so,  because  it  is  the  proper  point  on  the  Canadian  National  system  for  the 
location  of  that  interior  reserve.  ^_, 

Q.  Now,  has  the  State  supplied  hoipftal  and  mixing  elevators    at    otbr — 

places?— A.  All  we  ask  is  the  s?       ..-..- 

at  Calgar^p,    T|t     A      •       -w 

Mr.  Sinclair:  ' 

Q.  IffH^Hudson  Bay  route  develops,  how  vlBuran[t  affect  what  ylju  ■ 
after?    Would  it  still  be  necessary? — A.  It  think  it  would  be  still  necessity^    - 

Q.  Would  it  affecl  the  rate? — A.  You  mean,  the  division  of  territory  that 
would  be  tributary? 

Q.  Yes?— A.  We  do  not  know  what  the  rate  will  be  via  Hudson  Bay,  and 
we  cannot  figure  it.    We  think  the  lludson  Bay  route  "is  still  too  nebulous. 

Q.  And  it  is  open  for  a  very  small  period  of  the  year? — A.  Ye^^ 

By  Mr.  Hammell: 

_  Q.  Are  we  to  infer  from  your  remarks  that  the  Government  would  be  better 
advised  to  spend  money  in  developing  the  Pacific  route? — A.  As  far  as  Alberta 
and  the  western  half  of  Saskatchewan  is  concerned,  certainly.  As  far  as  our 
territory  is  concerned,  there  is  certainly  much  better  prospect  of  activities  via 
the  westbound  route  than  by  Hudson  Bay.        | 
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By  Hon.  Dr^^Tolmi^  -     4I^B^^P  ^=^    i        ' 

^  Q.  In  one  case  you  have  a  sure  thing,  and  the  other  is  still  nebulous?— A. 
_  „s.  In  Edmonton  we  are  influenced  by  our  nearness  to  the  Pacific  coast,  and 
we  have  a  certainty.  Our  proof  of  two  seasons  shows  that  can  be  done.  The 
other  route  is  nebulous.  I  j 

By  Mr.  Munro:  % 

Q.  What  is  the  rate  from  Edmonton  to  British  Columbia? — ^A.  Ten  cents 

per  bushel. 
i 

By  the  Chairman: 

KL  Q.  Do  these  public  supplied  elevators  pay  their  way? — ^A.  Some  of  them 
do  not.  It  depends  to  a  great  extent  on  the  extent  to  which  they  are  used,  and 
that  of  course  depends  somewhat  on  the  location,  Calga,ry  did  pay  its  way. 

Q.  I  suppose  what  Calgary  can  do,  you  people  in  Edmonton  feel  that  you 
can  do? — A.  Yes. 

Mr.  Sales:  As  a  farmer  living  in  SaskatA|Pj|Q,  I  never  use  these  elevator' 

My  experience  is  that  they  are  never  used  ^B^in  case  of  blockade. 

,  ^       The  Chairman  :     I  may  _be  very  old-fashioned,  and  very  conservative  in 

my  outlook,  but  I  am  getting  frightened  at  the  demands  that  are  being  made 

'on  the  public  treasury  of  this  country  from  all  over  the  country^  and  I  am 

^afraid  that  it  is  going  to  pile  up  annual   interest   charges   upon   us   that  "Ure 

going  to  overwhelm  us;  but  do  not  let  that  affect  ydur  very  interesting  and 

/eloquent  way  of  presenting  your  case. 

Witness:  On  the  other  hand,  we  are  faced  with  this  situation,  that  rightly 
or  wrongly  we  have  grown  up  with  the  West,  and  built  up  the  West,  and,  with 
the  building  up  of  the  West,  eastern  industry  has  been  built  up.  If  we  look 
back  over  the  history  of  industry  in  Eastern  Canada,  we  find  that  its  growth 
was  comparatively  slow  until  the  West  begain  to  grow  up,  and  during  the  ten 
or  twelve  years  during  which  immigration  was  coming  into  the  West,  new  to^ij  " 
were  being  built  up  and  we  had  unprecedented  prosperity,  and  now  that  the 
purchasing  power  of  the  West  has  diminished,  the  East  is  feeling  verv  keenly 
the  resulting  effect.  ""^  "*' 

Q.  They  are  coming  before  us,  ^and  they  are  telling  us  with  sobs  in  their 
faces,  that-- unless  the  subsidies  that"  they  get  from  the  State  are  maintained^ 
they  are  going  out  of  business. — ^A.  There  is  a  way  in  which  we  can  restore  the 
purchasing  power  of  the  West.  When  we  have  created  a  situation  where  new 
demands,  or  where  purchasing  power  has  been  restored,  and  where  we  have  a 
good  proposition,  we  will  go  and  ask  other  countries  to  come  in  and  share  our 
lot. 

By  Mr.  Robinson:  ^ 

Q.  Does  not  the  fact  that  most  of  the  wheat  goes  eastward — does  not  that 
have  a  tendency  to  make  these  high  prices  on  the  lakes  possible? — A.  Un- 
questionably. 

Q.  And  if  you  had  another  alternative  route,  it  might  benefit  the  people 
in  Manitoba? — A.  Ye^  Tl^^  is  the  competitive  element  which  does  not  exist 

to-day.  4^^HJ  M  1 

By  the  C/ioSH^M  ^  Ag 

Q.  If  you  have  t^^r^^Ko  market,  on  both  of  which  you  have  to  pay,  " 
it  is  a  good  thing  to  have  these  two  roads  rather  than  have  one. 

Mr.  Robinson:  Of  course,  the  witness  has  emphasized  why  it  would 
favour  those  who  were  west  of  a  certain  point.  If  what  he  says  is  true,  it  would 
pJso  favour  those  who  are  east. 

[Mr.  J.  M.  Imrie.] 
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The  Chairman:  I  do  not  think  there  is  any  difference  of  opinion  as  to 
v.-hat  should  be  done.    It  is  a  question  of  money.  i_ 

By  Mr.  Hammell: 
Q.  Taking  into  consideration  the  economic  condition  of  the  country  as 
Tie,  do  you  think  it  is  advisable  at  this  time,  and  when  we  know  we  have  a 
route  that  can  be  developed  westward,  to  think  of  going  out  through  the  North 
Pole? — A.   Personally,   I   do  not-^  Could* I   answer  the  point  the   Chairman 

td  about  the  elevators,  and  the  question  of  investment  and  return.  The 
of  facilities  for  which  we  have  been  asking  have  been  provided  by  the 
i  in  connection  with  the  eastbound  route.  We  canot  develop  the  west- 
bound route  without  similar  facilities,  not  at  present  at  least,  because  the 
loute  for  some  time  to  come  cannot  begin  to  handle  as  much  as  the  eastbound 
route,  but  we  must  have  those  facilities  if  we  are  going  to  develop  that  second 
outlet,  and  the  total  cost  of  the  facilities  that  are  required  at  Edmonton  I  do 
not  think  will  exceed  one  million  dollars,  and  there  is  the  further  factor,  that 
central  and  northern  Alberta  suffer  more  from  moisture  than  from  drought,  and 
the  Panama  Canal  requires  dry  grain.  If  we  had  had  last  year  a  norrnal  year  _ 
in  central  and  northern  Alberta,  the  grain  of  that  part  of  the  country  could 
not  have  gone  via  the  Pacific,  because  there  were  no  drying  facilities  there, 
and  Vancouver  could  not  have  begun  to  handle  it,  and  there  must  be,  if  we  are 
.  going  to  develop  the  Pacific  route,  reservoirs  that  can  be  drawn  on  that  will 
insure  a  steady  flow.  Say  you  have  half  a  dozen  different  grades.  It  takes  no 
time  to  get  your  terminal  facilities  crowded.  If  you  have  your  interior 
reservoirs,  then  you  can  wire  to  ship  forward  so  much  of  such  and  such  a  graim 
according  as  the  export  demand  from  week  to  week  may  determine.  i 

By  the  Chairman: 
Q.  When  were  those  State  elevators  put  up  at  Calgary  and  Saskatoon? 

'    By  Mr.  McKay: 

Qj^And  the  Coast?      ^ 

Witness:  I  am  reading  now  from  the  report  of  the  Grain  Trade  <_  _ 
Canada,  1921,  page  1551.  It  gives  the  date  of  the  Saskatoon  elevator,  October 
12,  1914;  Moose  Jaw,  October  14,  1914;  Calgary,  September  1,  1915,  and 
Vancouver,  November  30,  1916.     r  —  .  _  . 

.1  By  the  Chairman:  ~     "  '"■L 

Q.  Most  of  them  were  put  up  before  our  debt  came  to  the  proportSa.  -~ 
which  it  is  at  present.  I  may  be  wrong,  but  that  is  my  feeling,  that  a  lot  J*^ 
people  iff  this  country  have  not  appreciated  our  financial  condition  yet,  that 
things  that  we  could  finance  JDefore  the  War  are  impossible  now,  because  we 
have  an  annual  interest  charge  greater  than  our  whole  expenditure  was  before 
the  war.— A.  I  assume  that,  but,  if  you  will  pardon  me,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  think 
the  point  you  have  made  is  perhaps  the  strongest  argument  I  could  make  for 
U-ie  promotion  of  the  westbound  route,  if  we  are  going  to  get  rid  of  the  national 
Jjllk  and  if  we  are  going  to  build  up  this  country  for  immigration,  and  our  big 
problem  is  the  psychological  one.  It  is  more  serious  even  than  our  economical — 
ones.  It  is  no  use  concealing  from  this  Committee  the  fact  that  the  Western 
f-agriculturalist  is  in  a  state  of  discouragement — in  a  state  of  hopelessness.  We 
have  seen  the  people  leaving  the  country.  I  do  not  want  to  paint  a  picture 
of  calamity;  that  is  not  the  way  I  feel;  I  have  greater  faith  and  hope  in  the 
West  than  ever  I  had.  But  we  are  faced  with  certain  conditions,  and  the  most 
Eferious  condition  is  the  psychological  one,  and  I  know  all  of  them,  and  I  know 

Jl .    [Mr.   J.    M.   Imrie.] 
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^^_  none  that  would  contribute  to  ^rmg  about  new  hope  and  courage  and 
inspiration  to  the  farmers  in  Western  Canada  than  the  visible  element  of  the 
determination  to  promote  agressively  this  westbound  route,  and  to  provide  such 
facilities  that  will  insure  to  them  two  at  least,  instead  of  one,  as  at  present. 
Q.  If  this  elevator  is  really  needed  at  Edmonton,  will  not  private  capSy 
_  be  found  to  invest  in  it? — A.  1  do  not  think  so,  and  for  this  reason.  As  I  haH 
°^'  said,  we  were  looking  for  that  elevator.  The  farmers  cannot  take  the  risk  of 
shipping  direct,  and  getting  the  saving  for  themselves.  The  saving  is  now  going 
to  private  elevator  companies.  There  is  no  inducement  for  private  interests 
^  ordinarily  associated  with  elevators  to  erect  at  Edmonton  an  elevator  that  is 
^  going  to  make  it  possible  for  the  farmers  to  say :  "  We  are  going  to  get  this 
saving." 

Q.  I  am  not  putting  the  objection.  It  ii  not  the  duty  then  of  the  farmers, 
co-operatively,  to  get  such  an  elevator  for  thbmselves?  I  am  frightened  at  the 
demands  that  are  being  made  on  the  State  all  the  time.  I  do  not  know  where 
they  are  going  to  land  us  finally.  It  was  all  right  when  we  had  a  national  debt 
of  less  than  $400,000,000,  and  one  railroad  carrying  wheat.  Now  we  have  a 
national  debt  which  is  into  the  billions. — A.  Yes,  and  we  have  a  national  railway 
_"  that  is  costing  sixty  to  seventy  million  dollars  a  year,  and  the  national  railway 
runs  through  the  central,  and  I  believe  part  of  the  western,  but  not  through  the 
southern  part,  and  if  it  is  to  get  anything  like  its  fair  share  of  the  westbound 
business^  it  must  have  on  its  railway  the  same  facilities  as  the  privately  owned 
"^railway  at  Calgary,  because  at  the  present  time  the  lack  of  those  facilities  is_. 

imposing  a  tremendous  handicap  on  the  Canadian  National.    I  have  nothing^ 

^^[tffeainst  the  Canadian  Pacific,  it  has  done  wonders  for  the  development  of  the.- 
-^     West,  but  I  am  merely  pointing  out  the  situation.  -         ^  ^ 

•*'  By  Mr.  Afunro: 
Q.  Which  would  you  prefer  to  do,  if  you  had  a  million  dollars — build  ete- 
vator  equipment  such  as  you  suggest,  lend  the  money  out  at  cheap  rates 
farmers? — ^A.  In  so  far  as  Western  Alberta  is  concerned,  I  think  every  farmer 
would  agree  with  me  that  the  best  use  of  the  million  dollars  would  be  to  build- 
the  elevator,  and  this  project  has  been  endorsed  by  more  than  200  boards  of 

frnrlp   nnri   -farTriArs'  nTcrn.Tii7,at,inns        *  '  ■  ^ 


\  By  Hon.  Dr.  Tolmie: 

_Q.  Is  it  not  suggested  in  the  West  that  if  we  are^oing  to  meet  this  pro- 
duction, and  if  we  are  going  to  meet  that  debt,  we  must  have  facilities  to  handle 
our  wheat? — A.  Absolutely,   and  we  must  pay  more   attention  relatively  to 

marketing,  and  to  the  cost  of  marketing,  than  we  have  in*the  past.  i 

i-  ' 

By  Mr.  Sales: 

Q.  Don't  you  think  we  have  done  very  well?  We  voted  five  million  dollars 
towards  the  development  of  the  western  route  for  elevator  facilities  at  Van- 
couver?-— ^A.  That  has  been  a  mighty  step  forward. 

Q.  Don't  you  think  that  is  good  work? — A.  It  has  been  very  good,  we  appre- 
ciate it  tremendously.  T     * 

Q.  Are  you  suggesting  that  the  farmer  will  ship  his  grain  from  Edmonton 
westward,  have  it  dried,  and  then  ship  it  back  eastward? — A.  No,  I  do  not  think 'i 
that  a  bushel  of  that  grain  that  goes  into  the  elevator  will  go  east,  but  having  it 
there,  getting  it  classed  into  condition  for  export,  and  having  it  still  under  co'n- 
trol,  he  is  in  a  position  to  hold  it  until  he  get?  the  price.  For  a  large  portion  of 
central  and  northern  Alberta,  the  grain  would  have  to  go  to  Edmdnfcon  to  go 
East.  Edmonton  is  the  centre  of  more  branch  railway  li^^  than  any  city  west  ■ 
of  Winnipeg,  and  they  are  mostly  Canadian  Nation^l^nd  the  grain  of  a  very 

[Mr.  J.  M.  Imrie.]  I 
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large  producing  are^would  have  to  come  into  Edmonton  in  order  to  go  ^^ 
It  is  merely  a  stopping  point  for  either  route,  and  is  in  a  position  to  hold  ., 
against  competition,  if  it  is  either  east  or  we^,t,  from  other  milling  interests  that,. 
are  in  Alberta.  . 

I        Q.  Where  are  your  milling  interests  in  Alberta? — ^A.  Calgary.  ■ 

Q.  Have  you  any  in  Edmonton? — A.  We  had  two  mills,  but  they  are  closeQ 
do'^n.  If  we  get  an  elevator  it  will  be  a  very  short  time  until  they  are  both 
running^  but  there  are  certain  uses  they  can  make  of  elevator  by-products. 

jBy  Mr.  Robinson: 

^  They  could  ^hip  either  East  or  West?— A.  Yes,  they  could,  from  a  good 

mEiypoints-in  Cfntral  and  N'orthern  Alberta'  that  have  to  come  into  Edmonton 
^l)i-der  to  ihip  Ifast.  , 

BymFr^JSalfis :  E 

I  Q.  You  \\^ould  do  better  to  turn  your  energies  at  priSent  towards  securing 
gsreduction  on  the  C.N.R.,  according  to  what  they  can  haul.  They  can  haul 
a  ^eat  deal  heavier  load  than  the  C.P.,  and  there  is  'no  reason  why  the  C.N.Il. 
rates  should  be  based  on  what  the  C.P.K.  can  do.    Have  you  thought  of  that 

^ide? — A.  Yes  we  have  thought  of  that  and  that  is  a  big  question.    We  think 

"  we  are  going  to  get  that  reduction  in  rates  going  West. 

tBy  the  Chairman: 
Q.  What  proportion  of  the  Western  wheat  crop  is  raised  west  of  this  dividing 
line  in  Saskatchewan  you  speak  of?— A.  On  last  year's  figures  about  one-third. 

n^rp,r  IQO  milliou  bu^hels.    There  were  375  million  raised  in  the  W"'**  ^—^ 

n  had  a  short  crop  in  Centra^l  jiid  Northern  Alberta. 


By  Mr.  Sales:  7 ■ 

.  Q.  What  proportion  of  that  would  go  to  Edmonton? — ^A.  During  the  present 
37  pel'  cent  of  the  wheat  shipped  to  Vancouver  went  through  Edmonton JL 

By  Mr.  McKay:      ''  ^^  1 

'  -^    -"  ^^- '     lipls?— A.  Ye^^nt  through  Edmonton. 

By  the  Chairman:     ~'     "'I         "     '^^  ^^  1 

Q.  But  your  idea  is  that  the  100  million  bushels  would  find  their  way  to 

market  through  the  Western  ports? — ^A.  Yes.    I  don't  mean  in  one  year.    ButJ- 

that  is  a  logical  expectation  spread  over  the  next  two  years. 

Q.  You  would  arrive  at  that  annually,  and  of  course  a  very  few  cents  per 

l^ushel  would  build  your  elevator? — ^A^Yq^  The  thing  is  to  get  it  started. 

By  Air.  Sales: 

Q.  What  are  the  ships  carrying  to  Vancouver  at  the  present  time?  You 
raugt  have  bottoms  going  into  Vancouver,  and  what  do  they  carry? — ^A.  I  was  - 
in  Vancouver  in  February  and  personally  looked  into  that  question  of  return 
cargoes,  and  I  secured  a  list  of  all  the  vessels  that  had  taken  wheat  out  of 
Vancouver  during  the  present  crop  season.  And  approximately  60  per  cent  of 
them  had  come. light  to  Vancouver  in  order  to  get  a  wheat  cargo,  some  of  them 
coming  light  all  the  way  from  the  United  Kingdom.  Wheat  is  considered  a  very 
desirable  c^argo.  It  is  considered  desirable  as  a  part  cargo  along  with  other 
things,  and  boats  have  been  coming  light  to  Vancouver  when  they  could  not 
get  business,  in  order  to  get  that  cargo. 

M   Q.  If  you  had  a  much  lower  tariff  on  goods  from  Britain,  they  would  be 
carrying  goods  from  Great  Britain^^and  that  would  reduce  the  cost  of  your 

J  ^ak  [Mr.   J.    M,   Imrie.] 
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•  wheat  transportation? — ^A.  Unquestionably.    The  British  Columbia  people  can 
'-^  Iberta  too,  are  counting  something  upon  the  effect  of  this  westbound  route,  the 
^elopment  of  it.    It  is  going  to  produce  incoming  freight,  and  it  will  have  tiae. 
ict  of  reducing  incoming  freight  rates.  \ 

By  the^Chairman: 

^.  Increasing  the  volume  of  freight  and  reducing  the  charge? — ^A.  Yes.    At 

i-he  present  time  Alberta  is  at  the  apex  of  the  present  freight  rate  structure. 
That  is  on  account  of  her  position.  We  have  a  higher  freight  bill  to  pay  and  a 
lower  price  per  bushel  for  our  farmers  than  any  part  of  Canada,  because  we  are 
at  that  apex.  -=^ 

Q.  Because  on  the  present  conditions  you  are  the  furthest  from  the  market? 
—A.  From  the  Atlantic,  yes.  Now  it  is  a  fair  principle  that  if  certain  aid  is  to 
be  given  it  should  be  given  to  the  territory  that  is  suffering  most  under  the 
present  conditions,  and  that  is  why  we  are  looking  to  the  development  of  th^ 
J  westbound  route,  as  enabling  us  to  take  advantage  of  our  geographical  location 
i^n  relation  to  a  second  advantage  which  our  position  denies  us. 

By  Mr.  McKay:  1  " 

Q.  How  does  Prince  Rupert  compir^^lh  Vancouver  as  a  shipping  pomt? 
A.,  At  the  present  time  Prince  Rupert  nir  no  grain  elevator. 

►  Q.  But  speaking  of  the  natural  selection  of  that  port? — A.  Prince  Rupert  I 

IS  in  a  favourable  position  as  compared  with  Vancouver  on  shipments  to  "the  ' 
Orient,  and  we  are  now  developing  a  grain  and  flour  trade  with  the  Orient. 
That  is  another  argument  for  Edmonton  being  the  interior  reservoir,  because  it 
would  feed  the  straight  line  to  Prince  Rupert  as  well  as  the  southwesterly  line, 
to  Vancouver.  * 

Q.  Plow  many  bushels  went  to  Prince  Rupert  out  of  that  18,000,000?— A. 
pTo  the  Orient^  3,023,000  of  wheat.    And  of  flour  396,000  .barrels  up  to  April  30. : 

^"  By  Mr.  Sales: 

Q.  Hcive  you  any  figures  to  show  how  that  trade  is  developing? —  A.  No, 
I  am  sorry.    Do  you  mean  of  the  total  export  trade? 

Q.  I  mean  regarding  grain  and  its  products. — A.  The  year  before  there  was 
a  little  less  than  nine  million  bushels  went  by  Vancouver  as  compared  with  eight 
and  a  half  million  up  to  April  30. 

Q.  But  to  the  Orient?    I  iam  wondering  whether  the  Chinaman  and  the 

^       Jap,  are  learning  to  eat  white  bread? — ^A.  There  have  been  three  successive 

" ,  short  crops  of  rice  in  the  Orient,  and  that  has  caused  many  of  them  to  consume 

;  white  bread  for  the  first  time,  and  is  creating  an  increased  demand  for  wheat, 

-   "and  Canadian  hard  wheat  is  required  to  mix  with  softer  grades  from  Manchuria, 

Australia,  and  Portland,  Oregon,  in  milling  the  right  kind  of  flour.    I  have  not 

the  Orient  figures  here  for  the  previous  j&ears.    But  there  has  been  a  very  great 

increase  in  the  last  three  years  in  the  shipments  to  the  Orient.  , l 

_  J  By  Hon.  Dr.  Tolmie:  ■■ 

Q.  Where  did  you  say  they  used  the  Oregon  soft  wheat? — A   They  use  a 
.rtain  amount  of  Oregon  soft  wheat  both  in  Japan  and  China,  and  Canadian 
wheat  is  being  mixed  with  it  there  in  order  to  bring  up  ihe  standard  and  make 
a  harder  composite  wheat.  jp**-  J 

Q.  Do  they  produce  that  soft  wheat  in  Alberm  k'nown  as  the  pastrf  wheat? 
— A.  We  have  sometimes  wheat  which  being  in  a  slightly  damaged  condition 
approximates  to  it,  but  the  kind  of  wheat  we  aim  to  produce  is  not  that,  and 
the  grg^t  majority  of  it  is  not.  ^ 
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By  Mr.  McKay: 

Q.  What  would  be  the  cost  of  the  elevator  fbu  Ipeak  of,  w  muson 
—A.  I  think  that  would  provide  the  unit  that  would  he  necessary  to  take  care 
of  the  present  business.  ■  I 

Q.  What  should  be  its  capacity  for  work? — A.  We  do  not  feel  competent  - 
to  state  what  the  capacity  should  be.    We  take  it  that  if  there  is  a  feeling  that 
"%  should""  be  provided  then  experts  will  study  the  situation  and  decide  on  i^m 

Q.  You  did  not  give  us  the  cost  of  those  built  in  1914,  1915  aiid  1916? — Jf  I 
have  not  the  cost  of  them  but  the  Government  records  will  no  doubt  show  t^t 
and  I  will  get  them  if  it  is  desired.  There  are  some  other  points  in  connection 
with  the  need  of  an  elevator  there.  There  is  the  question  of  screenings  for 
instance,  which  run  at  the  rate  of  from  three  to  ten  per  cent  of  the  wheat.  It  is 
necessary 'to  take  that  weight  over  the  mountains  to  Vancouver. 

By  the  Chairman: 

1      ^.  You  should  not  say  the  mountain^jiMkihe  grade  is  lower,  it  is  no 
I  mountain  grade? — A.  But  it  is  775  mileS^nd  ^^n  over  a  flat  country  that 
should  not  be  done  when  there  is  an  infinitely  ^eater  demand  for  screenings 
"right  in  Edmonton.  |  I  "      " 


t 


By  Mr.  Sales: 

Q.  Your  farmers  should  grow  clean  wheat  or  clean  it  at  home. — A.  Yei 
but  we  cannot  grow  absolutely  clean  grain.  There  must.be  screenings,  but  the^ 
should  be  eliminated  close  to  the  source  of  production  and  save  the  freight  both  i 
out  and  in.  At  the  present  time  we  are  bringing  screenings  from  Fort  William. 
After  we  have  paid  the  freight  on  them  to  Fort  William,  we  bring  them  back  to 
Edmonton  to  use  in  stock  raising  and  mixed  farming.  In  December  -^e  brought 
back  ten  million  pounds  of  screenings  from  Fort  William,  and  yet  ^^  wonder 
what  is  the  matter  with  farming.  We  pay  the  freight  to  Fort  William  and  back 
on  ten  million  pounds  of  screenings. 

The  Chairman:  Would  it  not  be  possible  to  clean  that  on  the  farm? 

Mr.  Gardiner:   No,  Mr.  Chairman;  it  is  not  poor  farming.    It  is  a  question     " 
of  money.    If  a  farmer  has  not  sufficient  granary  room  and  has  to  pile  his  wheat 
on  the  ground,  it  is  impossible  for  him  to  screen  it.    If  we  get  enough  money     1 
to  provide  these  facilities,  we  can  do  it  but  at  present  we  have  not  those  facilities. 

The  Chairman:  I  suppose  there  are  weeds  on  the  best  kept  farms,  just 
the  same  as  the  most  careful  merchant  has  bad  debts.     •■ 

Mr.  Sales:  We  have  what  is  known  as  pigweed,  which  is  very  difficult  to 
eradicate.  I 

Mr.  Gardiner:    I  could  tell  you  of  that,  Mr.  Chairman.    I  had  clean  land    1 
up  to  one  year,  and  the  next  year  there  was  ten  per  cent  of  pigweed,  and  I  never 
had  had  pigweed  on  the  farm  before.    It  comes  with  the  wind  probably. 

The  Chairman:    And  from|^irds,  I  suppose.  |  ^ 

^^fMv.  Gardiner:"  Yes,  that  is  a  factor. 

The  Chairman:  I  remember  hearing  that  mustard  seed  will  lie  dormant 
in  pasture  land  for  20  or  30  years,  and  when  the  sod  is  broken  up,  then  up 
comes  the  mustard.  * 

Mr.  Gardiner:  Farming  around  Edmonton  is  more  or  less  turning  to  mixeA  ^ 
farming.  1^ 

The  Witness:  That  has  the  further  great  advantage  of  building  up  territory 
that  is  tributary  to  our  national  system.  -       ■ 


k..U 
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By  the  Chairman:      *' 

fCan  you  give  any  informa.,^v.^*  „x..xx  ^^ 
wje  conditions  under  which  the  farmers  are  working  there  at  the  present 

!,  and  the  freight  rates  into  Edmonton,  and  whether  they  are  on  the  same 

jDasis  as  the  rates  from  Edmonton  eastward? — A.  I  do  not  live  in  the  Peace  River 
"country,  JDut  I  have  been  there;  I  can  speak  only  from  general  knowledge,  if 
you  want  that?  "  ^ 

Q_  Yes. — A.  The  Peace  River  District  is  north  and  west  of  Edmontonj^ 
Grand  Prairie  is  either  402  or  410  miles  from  Edmonton,  north  and  west. 
Unquestionably  a  long  way.    The  district  is  the  last  great  west  and  it  is  a  long 
way  from  the  present  markets;  eventually  it  must  have  a  direct  outlet  to  tide"^**" 
water  on  the  Pacific;  it  is  too  far  from  the  present  markets  by  the  present 
routes  to  make  wheat  raising  profitable.    The  farmers  there  must  meantime 
give  special  attention  to  production  in  concentrated  form,  prducting  the  maixmuni    * 
value  for  a  given  rate.    There  is  no  comparison  for  instance  between  the  freight  .^» 
charges  on  a  dollars'  worth  of  butter  and  on  a  dollars'  worth  of  oats.    That  is__ 
poor  comfort  for  the  Peace  River  settlers  in  their  present  situation,  and  as  I 
say  eventually  there  must  be  a  direct  outlet  to  the  Pacific  Coast  for  that  country — 

By  Mr.  Sales:  ^ 

Q.  There  is  some  talk  of  building  a  line  into  that  country? — A.  From 
Brule  to  Grande  Prairie,  that  is  on  the  Canadian  National.  It  would  serve  all 
that  portion  of  the  Peace  River  except  that  immediately  contiguous  to  Grand 
Prairie  because  the  bulk  of  the  prairie  wheat  producing  area  is  north  of  the 
Peace;  the  crossing  of  the  Peace  is  closer  to  a  straight  line  north  and  south  from 
Edmonton  than  Brule,  with  better  grades  on  the  E.D.  and  B.C.  to  the  top  of 
the  Peace  River  Valley  from  Edmonton,  and  a  shorter  distance,  I  am  not  sure 

'  of  the  distance,  but  I  think  it  is  approximately  the  same.  There  is  no  question 
about  the  grade,  and  wheat  from  the  north  of  the  Peace  would  continue  to  come 
to  Edmonton  even  though  the  Grand  Prairie-Brule  line  were  built,  because  it 

Is  the  only  crossing  of  the  Peace,  and  the  bridge  was  built  having  in  mind  the 
hne  to  Edmonton  rather  than  the  proposed  line  to  GrandPrairie.  V 

Q.  You  would  not  suggest  that  it  should  run  back-east  200  miles  and  into 
Edmonton? — A.  Oh  no.  ■ 

.Q.  Therefore  you  will  have  to  have  facilities  in  "Vancouver  as  well? — A. 
Tli^  are  there  now,  but  the  building  of  the  Brule  Line,  if  it  were  built,  would 

fnot  affect,  or  at  least  would  effect  in  an  infinitesimal  degree,  the  argument  for 
elevator  facilities  at  Edmonton,  because  the  grain  that  would  be  tributary  to 
tJie  Brule  Line  would  be  a  smalf  proportion  of  the  total  grain  of  Central  and 
North  Alberta  and  western  Saskatchewan^  I^unk  that  covers  all  I  have  to 
say,  Mr."  Chairman.  ^^^Ih 

The  Chairman  :  We  are  very  much  obliged  to  you  indeed.  And  we  appreci- 
ate the  very  interesting  manner  in  which  you  have  placed  j^our  case  before  us.- 

By  Mr.  McKay:  |^  i 

Q.  Just  one  moment.  Tell  us  something  about  the  process  of  drying  wheat? 
— ^A.  Now  you  are  getting  me  beyond  my  depth.  When  I  come  to  a  point 
where  I  don't  know,  I  must  say  so. 

The  Chairman:  That  is  a  very  wise  decision.  I  understand  that  Mr, 
Campbell  is  here. 

The  Witness:  Mr.  Campbell  has  an  appointment  with  one  of  the  Mini^r 
at  eleven  and  probably  is  still  engaged  with  him.  H 

fMr.  J.  M.  I- 
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By  the  Chaimian: 
-*,  Q.-I  suppose  Mr.  Campbell's  viel^^Buld  ^be  along  the  line  you  have  s 
ably  expressed? — A.  Very  much  along  the  same 'lines.  ' 

The  Chairman:  Then  we  will  take  his  evidence  as  read.  Have  we  any 
more  witnesses  for  to-day?     ^    I  | 

Witness  retired.  ^ 

Mr.  Gardiner:  Mr.  Swanson  at  four  o'clock. 

The  Chairman:  Yes,  at  four  o'clock  this  afternoon  Professor  Swanson  will 
speak  to  us  on  rural  credit.  I  was  verj||»n'y  not  to  be  here  when  we  had  the 
other  two  experts  on  rural  credits.  HawHktnyone  else  in  the  Committee  room 
waiting  to  be  heard  to-day?  ^BU^^j^ 

*'-'     Mr.  Blatchford:  I  was  notified  to  Appear  h        '     '        ,  ^      -.    . 
I  am  doubtful  if  lean  say  very  much. 

The  CHAiR^jHJ^e  shall  be  glad  to  hear 


Kenneth  Blatchford  sworn  and  examined 

By  the  Chairman: 

Q.  What  do  you  do? — A.  Superintendent  of  adjustments  for  the  Carr  and 
General  and  the  National  Provincial  Hail  Insurance  Co.  of  London,  England. 
I     Q.  You  are  an  insurance  man? — A.  Yes,  nail  insurance. 

Q.  You  protect  against  water  rather  than  against  fire? — ^A.  Yes. 

Q.  Where  do  you  come  from?— A.  Erom  Edmonton. 

Q.  You  are  here  to-day  and  you  have  something  to  tell  us? — A.  Mr. 
Imrie  has  covered  the  matter  very  fully,  I  must  say,  and  I  am  doubtful  if  I 
H^an  say  very  much  more  than  would  give  you  any  information  of  any  value. 
I  might  say  this  however,  that  I'  am  a  westerner,  and  the  western  people  think 
Ithat  they  have  something  coming  to  them  from  the  railroads.  The  pioneers 
"of  Edmonton  and  Northern  Alberta  went  in  there  forty  years  ago  with  the 
expectation  of  being  ahead  of  the  railway,  of  the  C.P.R.  which  was  surveyed 
through  the  Yellow  Head  Pass.  They  waited  for  a  number  of  years  and  finally4 
tJhere  was  a  change  of  route  of  the  T^d,  anad  it  was  put  through  the  Kicking 
Horse.  - 

Q.  What  did  they  d"that  for  when  the  other  route  was  so  much  e^^r 
grade? — A.  That  is  hard  to  say.  They  have  240  feet  to  the  mile  grade,  wEere 
lliey  could  have  got  a  one  per  cent  grade  through  the  Yellow  Head.  However, 
they  went  through  the  Kicking  Horse,  and  that  is  one  of  the  causes  of  inflated 
freight  rates  to-day  in  the  Rocky  Mountains.  The  C.N.R.  can  haul  grain  and 
commodities  for  any  other  trade  just  as  cheaply  in  the  mountains  as  it  can 
on  the  prairie,  for  the  mountain  grade  is  even  lower  than  it  is  on  the  prairie. 
We  had  to  wait  for  thirty  years  for  a  railroad,  and  finally  in  1906  the  Canac" 
_.|%ian  National,  that  is  the  Canadian  Northern  then,  built  in,  and  eventually 
on  to  the  coast  along  with  the  Grand  Trunk.  To-day  we  have  a  thousand 
miles  of  railway  running  into  the  north  country;  we  have  twelve  passenger 
trains  running  out  of  the  city  every  day,  and  twelve  passenger  trains  coming  in. 

Q.  Do  you  think  they  are  justified  by  the  traffic,  having  as  many  trains 
as  that? — ^A.  It  is  a  big  country,  almost  as  big  as  Germany,  the  northern  part 
of  it. 

-1^^*   By  Mr.  Sales: 

Q.  Is  there  a  big  traffic  on  all  those  lines? — A.  Yes;  they  have  cut  it  down 
to  the  minimum;  there  were  more  than  that  in  the  boom  days. 
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After  the  road  was  ciHy|^H||sre  did  not  get  the  benefit  we  thought 
we  were  entitled  to.  To-dH^^^l^paying  15  cents  a  bushel  on  a  700  mile 
haul  where  we  paid  IS^-  cents  for  a  1,280  mile  haul. 

Q.  The  Chairman  says  we  should  have  a  survey  of  our  railroads  as  to  what 
is  paid  and  what  is  not,  because  this  is  very  important;  I  do  not  believe  we  have    _ 
^  mile  of  railroad  between  Winnipeg  and  the  Rocky  Mountain  that  is  not  ?■    ^ 
paying  mile? — ^A.  Yes.  ^  ^ 

Q.  The  Chairman:     You  will  agree  with  Mr.  Sales  about  that? — A.  Yes. 
I  can  tell  you  that  the  Rocky  Mountain  construction  on  the  C.P.R.  cost  less 
money  than  the  road  built  east  of  Fort  William,  I  think  it  is  $52,000  a  mile 
as  agains  $58,000  a  mile,  yet  we  have  to  pay  through  the  nose,  and  there  is     " 
a  continental  line  owned  by  the  British  Empire,  and  engirdling  the  earth,  and 
the  British  Empire  sent  boats  to  protect  it  on  the  Pacific  coast,  to  keep  it  open 
during  the  war,  yet  for  fSO  or  200  miles  of  bad  pass  through  the  Kicking  Horse    _ 
the  people  of  Western  Canada  have  to  pay  through  the  nose  in  freight  rates.    __ 
More  than  that,  when  we  ship  our  grain  to  the  Pacific  coast  at  15  "cents  a 
bushel  we  have  a  back  haul  of  lumber,  fish,  fruit,  and  such  like,  and  we  have 
IjO  pay  an  inflated  rate  back  again;  it  costs  us  $7  a  thousand  more  to  deliver 
lumber  in  Edmonton  than  it  would  for  the  same  mileage  in  Ontario;  it  costs 
us  40  per  cent  on  rice,  and  so  we  are  getting  jjr  going  and  coming.     -  '  ■ 

By  the  Chairman: 
Q.  Or  rather  it.  is  being  taken  a'nlipifrom  you  going  and  comiri|^^^  Y( 
We  have  a  great  country  there,  and  we  have  faith  in  it."^  I  ^ave  gone  throug 
crises  before.     In  1897  during  the'Klondyke  rush  many  went   and  left  th_ 
country,  but  they  came  back;  and  they  are  going  to  the  States  to-day,  but 
they  are  going  to  come  tack,  because  I  came  from  the  States  the  other  day^C: 
and  while  that  'country  is  booming  now  it  won't  always  boom;  there  is  always^^ 
a  back  wash,  and  our  time  is  coming,  and  we  want  to  have  something  to  offer 
to  the  newcomer  in  Western  Canada.     As  far  as  an  elevator  is  concerned  in 

JEi^onton  it  is  very  necessary.     It  is  necessary  for  the  Canadian  National 
RM'^ay  for  one  thing,  that  is  it  will  give  them  a  great  amount  of  freight  haul,^^ 
■■  naturally  they  would  make  a  profit  where  they  ha^'^e  a  1  per  cent  grade 
Igifnst  the  C.P.R.  2.40.    More  than  that,  our  screenings  should  be  fed  to  live 

_ stock.    To-day  we  are  paying  $28  to  J30  a  ton  for  screenings,  almost  as  much 
is  wheat  is  worth,  pay  freight  down  to  Fort  William  and  'pay  freight  back."" 
^f  course  it  is  chopped  then.    They  have  to  chop  it  before  they  can  take  ii 

jbecause  if  it  is  put  in  the  wagon  box  and  delivered  to  a  farm  it  will  drop  ou! 
and  spread  through  the  country,  and  it  will  seed  the  country.  || 

Q.  Is    screenings    composed    mostly    of    wheat? — A.  Buckwheal^  cracked     ~ 
md  small  wheat,  and  grain  that  might  be  shrunk  up.  -*-". 


^  By  An  Honourable  Member: 

Q.  Does  this  chopping  get  rid  of  all  your  noxious  weeds? — A.  They  claim 
>es.  :^.  p^  ri,       I  ^ 

By  MAH^mell: 
Q.  It  is  very  finely  ground? — ^A^Y 

By  Mr.  Sales: 

Q.  Why  don't  you  buy  shorts  and  bran  from  Calgary  Mills? — A.  The 
Calgary  people  benefited  to  the  extent  of  5^00  head  of  sheep  that  topped  the 
m^arket.  ^^  £ A 

Q.  But  why  do  y'ou  not  buy  bran  and  shorts  from  the  ' 
We;^  have  no   mills   in  northern  Alberta   running. 
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Q.  You  have  at  Calgary.    It  is'*surely  cheaper  to  get  bran  and  shorts  from 

Calgary  than  to  bring  screenings  from  F.ort  William? — A.  We  have  shipped  in 

-|ic^«ieral  hundr^ed  carloads  of  screenings  to  northern  Alberta. 

^       Q.  Is  not  this  a  fact  that  the  man  in  Calgary  sells  his  wheat  on  Fort 

William  basis,  the  mill  by  reason  of  one  cent  per  hundred  is  enabled  to  carry 

gjjiour  and  grain  products  down  there  on  the  freight  the  farmer  has  already 

^paid?— A.  Yes,  but  bran  and  shorts  to-day  are  hot  to  be  compared  with  the 

bran  and  shorts  twenty  years  ago;  they  have  such  fine  machinery  to  segregate 

~it  and  screen  it  that  it  is  not  near  as  valuable  as  a  food  for  live  stock. 

Q.  That  is  the  extraction  is  greater,  they  get  more  flour  to  the  i)ushel? — 
]|A.  Yes. 

Q.  Have  you  noticed  any  difference  in  the  price  of  flour? — A.  No.  The 
bran  flour  they  use  for  making  brown  bread  and  such  like;  there  are  two  or 
three  classes,  but  as  far  as  the  feed  bran  is  concerned — 

Q.  Mr.  Imrie  talks  about  your  having  two  mills  in  Edmonton;  in  my 
opinion  two  mills  in  Edmonton  won't  be  worth  that  much  to  you  (snapping 
hi^fingers)  because  your  flour  won't  be  one  bit  less,  and  your  bran  and  shorts 
'  won't  be  one  bit  less? — A.  We*  have  had  a  mill  operating  for  a  number  of 
years,  but  it^.  is  not  operating  to-day  and  several  of  the  directors  are  dead. 
They'were  in  a  position  to  ship  in  No.  1  hard  wheat  and  make  flour  that  would 
^compete  in  the  Orient.  They  shipped  most  of  their  flour  to  the  Orient.  To-day 
^bhey  are  not"  financially  fixed  to  handle  gr^n  in  large  quantitig^and  the  resuli 
s  the  mill  has  been  ti^d  up. 


I  By   the   Chairman: 

Q«.  You  confirm  I  am  sure,  all  that  has  been  so  well  said  by  Mr.  Imrie? — 

A.  Y^.    I  just  want  to  impress  upon  this  committee  though  the  freight  rate 

J-  situation.    We  are  entitled  to  consideration  on  freight  rates.    I  know  it  is  in  the 

hands  of  the  Dominion  Commission,  but  until  we  get  a  reduction  of  freight 

rates  we  are  going  to  be  in  bad  shape  on  the  ragged  edge  of  the  mountains. 

Q.  How  do  the  rewards  given  to  railway  men  compare  with  the  rewards 
earned  by  other  people  in  other  lines  of  Activity  in  this  country? — A.  You  mean 
the  wages,  salaries  they  are  getting? 

Q.  Yes? — A.  I  think  they  are  getting  top  notch  wages. 


Q.  Are  they  in  line  or  out  of  line  with  the  j 
qther  people  in  other  lines  of  business? — A.  W( 
say  that. 

'^  Q.  There  is  not  much  use  saying  to  your  ri 
^  _  tation"  if  you  are  not  prepared  to  tell  the  rs. 


'which  are  obtained  by 
m  not  in  a  position  to 


Give  us  cheap  tran 
how  they  can  do    it?- 


A.  No,  butwe  think  the  whole  of  the  Dominion  of  Canada  should  shoulder 

"luse  on  the  Canadian  National  there  is  no  such 


vi*^  ■ 


the  Rocky  Mountain  r        ' 
a  thing.       J;        ^^ 

By  Mr.  HammET:      '^^^ 
Q.  Why  not  let  the  C.P.R.Wl'der  it?— A.  The  C.P.R.  has  been  trimming 
us  for  thirty-five  years^  and  they  will  do  it  for  another  thirt\|j_five  jears  if  they 
are  allowed.  ^p  |j^  I  ■  ■  '      "^    ' 

By  Mr.  Gardiner:         m  • 

Q.  You  mean  by  that  that  the  day  is  coming  when  there  should  be  an 

equalization  of  freight  rates  throughout  the  length  and  breadth  of  Canada? — 

A.  Yes.    You  haj/e  coal  and  wheat  going  to  Fort  William.    Just  to  show  how 


the  farmer  gets  it,  a  ton  of 
of  wheat  costs  $6.20.  « 


fei 


iped  to  Fort  William  costs  $5.50;  a  ton 
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yiall:    . 
i,.  T\*Iiich  is  the^asier  to 
terminal  elevators  they  'j 


Dal  or  wheat? — A.  I  am  doubtful,  m 
those  cars —  -    — l 


■   By   the   Chairman: 

Woiild  not, the  wheat  require  jbetter  cars? 

1 
By  Mr.   Hammell:  '' 

Q.  Coal  is  carried  in  open  iron  cars? — A.  No,  the  Canadian  National  and    ^ 
iie  C.P.R.  M^hen  they  get  all  their  cars  loaded  with  grair^_g^oing  east   to   the 
head  of  the  lakes  they  make  contracts  with  the  Pennsylvania  Coal  Companies 
.to  haul  coal  back  into  our  territory,  taking  it  back  in  the  wheat  cars  ri^ht 
Tnto  Manitoba  and  Saskatchewan  where  our  market  is  supposed  to  exist.  ■■    ' 

Q.  Most  of  the  coal  that  comes  into  this  part  of  the  country  comes  in  open 
Cji^,  coal  cars? — A.  I  don't  think  the  Canadian  National  and  the  Canadian 
Pacific  lines  in  the  west  have  real  high  class  equipment  for  coal.    There  ifl 
"""ling  more  that  I  can  say.  ^^ 

,~    The  Chaikman:  We  are  »^glld  to  have  your  views,  which  we  have 
^,nioyed  listening  to  very  mucff'^Bll 

The  Committee  adjourned  until  4  p.m. 


Afternoon  Session 


Ipecial  Committee  appointed  to  inquire  into  Agricultural  Conditions 
ughout  Canada  resumed  at  4  o'clock,  the  Chairman,  Mr.  McMaster,  pre- 

The  Chairman:  Will  the  Committee  please  come  to  order.    Mr.  Bli 
ford,  it  has  been  intimated  to  me  by  one  of  the  members  of  the  Committee 
that  you  have  a  few  words  to  add  to  the  very  interesting  evidence  you  gave  us    j 
this  morning.    If  that  is  the  fact,  you  might  just  come  forward. 


Keitneth  Blatchford  recalled. 

jThe  Witness:  I  do  not  know,  Mr,  Chairman,  that  I  have  anything  to 
add^ut  there  are  some  Peace  Ri^r  gentlemen  here,  and  they  wanted  m^ 
opinion  in  regard  to  the  cut-off  line.  As  far  as  I  am  concerned,  and  I  think  ag 
far  as  the  average  business  man  in  the  city  of  Edmonton  is  concerned, —    ^1 


By  the  Chairman:  .^     ^- 

Q.  What  is  that? — ^A.  That  is  the  Brule  Line,  the  short  line. 

Q.  You  must  not  talk  as  though  we  knew  all  about  this  cut-off  line. — A.  In  _ 
regard  to  the  extenpion  that  they  were  asking  for.  ^_ 

Q.  What  is  that  extension?    You  know  there  are  a  good  many  railwa;^^* 
asked  jf or  by  the  Western  people.— -A.  I  understand  the  Peace  River  people  are 
asking  for  a  short  route  to  the  main  line  of  the  Canadian  National,  in  order 
to  get  their  grain  to  the  Pacific  Coast,  and  they  are  under  the  impression  that    ^ 
there  is  gome  opposition  in  Edmonton,  but  as  far  as  I  am  concerned,  and  as  far 
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as  the  business  people  I  know  are  concerned,  they  are  not  opposed  to  it,  because 
a  bankrupt  country  like  the  Peace  River  country  is  to-day,  is  of  no  value 
whatever.  •■pr 

J  Q.  Do  you  think  these  gentlemen  wish  you  to  characterize  their  country 
m  those  terms. — ^A.  I  mean  this,  that  they  are  unable  to  pay  their  bills,  Edmon- 
ton merchants,  .bankers,  and  wholesale  houses  have  financed  them,  and  unless 
^jm  get  some  method  of  getting  their  grain  to  market,  we  will  never  get  our 
BTOiey  out  of  that  country;  therefore,  it  is  a  white  elephant  to  the  balance  of 
";he  province  ^  ■  i 

Jiy  Mr.  Robinson:     |^       M    ., 

Q.  The  impression  was  given  this  morning  that  they  could  wait  for  an  out- 
let; that  is  not  exactly  right? — A.  They  cannot  wait  a  minute. 

Q.  Mj.  Imrie  gave  an  impression  that  the  Peace  River  district  could  wait 
for  an  outlet;  he  gave  that  impression,  I  do  not  know  just  his  words. 

By  them  Chairman:  ■ 

Q.  Anyway,  you  wish  to  disabuse  the  Committee  from  the  idea  that  th^ 
can  be  delayed? — ^A.  I  want  to  assure  the  Peace  River  people  that  we  are  only 
too  anxious  to  see  them  get  something  to  pull  them  out  of  the  hole. 

The  Chairman:  Very  well.    Now,  we  will  call  on  Professor  Swanson. 

*         Witness  retired.  ™  ,.        .  


W.  W,  Swanson,  called  and  sworn. 

By  the  Chairman: 

Q.  Yoiu-  full  name.  Professor,  please? — ^A,  William  W^^^ker  Swanson.  " 

Q.  With  what  university  are  you  connected? — A.  The  University  of  Saskat- 
chewan. !  B_  ^t^Wi        tr*-.^ 

Q.  What  chair  do  you  occupy  there? — A.  The  chair  of  political  economy. 

Q.  Now,  Professor  Swanson,  you  have  very  kindly  acceded  to  my  request 
to  come  before  our  Committee,  which  is  engaged  in  an  investigation  into  agri- 
cultural conditions  in  Canada,  and  among  the  subjects  which  we  have  been 
investigating  is  the  question  of  rural  credit,  and  we  would  be  glad  if  you  would 
give  us  your  views  on  rural  credit,  as  well  as  on  any  other  subject  touching  the—^ 
matters  we  are  nowi' having  under  investigation.    I  understand  you  would  like 
to  make  a  preliminary  statement  first,  and  we  would  be  very  glad  to  hear  that. 
I  do  not  know  how  you  are  accustomed  to  lecture,  sitting  down  or  standing  up, 
but  do  as  you  are  accustomed  to  do  in  addressing  your  class. — A.  I  am  accus'-  J 
tomed  to  standing  up.    I  think  that  I  should  like  to  make  a  preliminary  state-  ^ 
ment,  in  order  to  clear  the  ground  for  what  I  have  to  say  about  rural  credit,  one 
of  the  most  acute  questions  that  confronts  the  agricultural  community  to-day. 
The  reason  why  credit  has  become  such  an  acute  question  is  due  to  the  difiicult 
situation  in  which  the  farmer  finds  himself  at  the  present  time,  and  indeed,  to 

«  situation  In  which  he  has  been  placed  during  the  last  three  years,  notably. 
)ther  factors  had  not  intervened,  the  problem  of  credit,  wiliile  it  would  have 
n  important,  would  not  have  been  of  the  urgent  importance :that  it  is  to  the 
people  of  the  West  at  the  present  time.  The  other  factors  in  the  situation,  of 
course,  are  the  chaotic  conditions  that  prevail  in  Europe,  the  very  .high  cost  of 
production  that  faces  the  farmer,  an  inadequate  labour  supply  at  necessary 
seasons  of  planting  and  of  harvesting,  and  the  excessive  transportation  rates,  ■ 
Mid  the  like.    All  these  together  have  placed  upon  the  farmer  a  ^urden  that  has"^ 
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become  in  many  districts  in  the  West,  I  think  I  may  advisably  say,  insupport- 
able. He  is  being  slowly  crushed  up,  in  many  communities.  We  must  not  forget^ 
Mr.  Chairman,  that  the  individual  man,  even  if  he  has  his  land  and  even  if  htj 
has  control  of  his  own  labour,  and  even  if  he  has  extraordinary — not  to  mention 
normal — ability  as  a  manager,  and  even  if  he  has  the  equipment,  cannot  achie«^ 
success  if  he  finds  himself  in  the  clutch  of  circumstances  over  which  he  h^ 
control,  and  I  submit  that  at  the  present  time  there  are  many  of  our  f  armer^B 
are  precisely  in  that  position.  They  are  in  that  position  because  of  the  deOT? 
ahzed  condition  of  the  great  consuming  markets  of  the  (Hd  World,  in  part,  an( , 
in  part  because,  with  respect  to  their  livestock  particularly,  they  have  been 
excluded  under  the  Fordney-McCumber  Tariff  Bill,  from  the  markets  of  the 
United  States.  These  European  questions,  we  are  often  told,  do  not  intimately 
concern  us.  It  is  said  that  if  we  begin  to  build  up  our  economic  life  at  home, 
we  can  ignore  what  is  going  on  in  the  rest  of  the  Viorld.  It  ir*'  a  mere  platitude, 
but  I  think  we  need  to  repeat  that  platitude,  even  if  it  becomes  a  common  thing, 
that  the  whole  world  is  knit  together  economically.  We  cannot  have  that  thing 
that  is  called  "  spotted  prosperity  ".  It  is  impossible.  No  nation  can  flourish 
unless  the  other  nations,  of  the  world  flourish  also.  It  is^  a  simple  fundamental 
economic  fact  that  is  often  ignored.  May  I  say  that  the  merchant  in  a  properly 
restricted  neighbourhood,  finds  it  absolutely  impossible  from  an  economic  stand- 
point, io  make  progress,  and  so  a  nation,  even  of  the  financial  gtrength  of  thij 
United  Kingdom,  surrounded  by  nations  whose  economic  foundations  have  been 
levelled  off  or  weakened  or  have  crumbled,  cannot  achieve  success,  and  if  the 
United  Kingdom  is  not  strong  financially,  of  course  we  will  suffer  with  respect 
to  our  chief  market,  and  with  respect  not  only  to  the  volume  of  good.-f  but  with 
respect  to  prices.  Now,  there  is  one  great  aspect,  I  think,  in  the  European  situ- 
ation to-day  that  is-  usually  overlooked,  and  that  contains^  a  significant  lesson 
for  us  in  Canada.  I  refer  to  inflation.  There  are  some  people  who  want  to 
follow  the  cheap  and  easy  expedient  of  financing  the  needs  of  thij!- country  by 
issuing  paper  money  on  the  part  of  the  Government.  I  do  not  say  that  is  wide 
spread,  but  there  are  some  who  think  we  can  achieve  prosperity  hy  merely 
accumulating  a  larger  fund  of  paper  money,  so  called  capital.  In  Germany, 
and  in  France,  in  Italy,  in  Poland,  and  in  Russia,  the  inflation  that  has  come 
about  by  the  enormous  increase  in  the  output  of  paper  money,  has  resulted,  in 
my  opinion,  in  a  capital  levy.  It  has  often  been  said  that  it  is  impossible, 
under  our  modern  economic  conditions,  to  impose  a  capital  levy  on  any  peopia 
That  is  precisely  and  actually  what  has  happened  in  Europe.  The  capital  lev^ 
has  taken  place,  because  men  have  been  obliged  to  give  up — not  of  their  own" 
will,  but  by  necessity,  legal  and  economic  necessity — ^they  have  been  obliged  to 
""give  up  property  and  take  in  return  a  depreciated  and  a  constantly  depreciating 
paper  currency.  The  time  is  rapidly  approachifig  when  Germany,  in  order  to 
restore  soundness  of  economic  health,  must  aboHsh  the  paper  money,' or  reduc^ 
it  to  some  relation  that  can  be  understood,  not  only  at  home  but  abroad,' to  the 
gold  basis,  and  the  same  is  true  of  France.  I  do  not  want  to  take  up  your  time 
in  speaking  about  the  invasion  of  the  Ruhr,  but  t"Eat  invasion  of  the  Ruhr 
touches  us.  It  touches  us  because  it  keeps  millions  of  producers  in  Europe  from 
getting  down  to  the  fundamental  business  of  producing  those  commodities,  by 
means  of  which  they  are  enabled,  through  exchange,  to  buy  our  products.  The 
buying  power  of  Germany  and  France  and  Italy"  and  Poland  and  Russia  has 
declined  to  such  an  extent  that  conditions  in  Canada,  and  in  the  United 
Kingdom  and  other  nations  that  are  in  a  stronger  position,  are  serious  enough 
to-day.  It  will  not  do  to  say  that  those  nations  that  were  not  touched  by  the 
_war  are  able  to  rehabilitate  their  economic  fife.  Spain,  for  instance,  was  not 
touched  directly  by  the  war,  Spain  was  not  invaded,  Spain  was  iiot  drawn  Into 
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tTiat  great  struggle,  Spain,  has  its  land  intact,  all  its  capital  Tsquxpineiio  iin.au i., 
all  its  labour "poTV'er  and  yet  Spain  has  suffered  terribly  in  the  last  few  years, 
owing  to  the  loss  of  her  former  markets.  |  ^J^ 

'  ^^%By  the  Chairman: 

i     Q..  As  a  matter  of  fact,  Spain  a 
n.ot? A.  Spain,  during  the  time  of  the  war,  of  course,  flourished,  but  jus; 

1  manj^.  merchants  flourished  during  the  war.  Many  of  them  are  ruined 
to-day.  Now-  this  problem,  of  course,  is  also  linked  up  with  the  question  of 
reparations.  I  do  not  intend  to  go  into  that  to  any  extent,  except  to  §ay  that 
if  the  United  States  want  Great  Britain  to  honour  her  word — and  Great  Britain 
has  alwavs  honoured  her  word — it  is  a  sheer  impossibility  to  expect  Great 
Britain  to  ^end  gold  to  the  United  States  in  sufficient  volume  to  pay  four  thou- 

iand  odd  million  dollars. 
[  Q.  Per  annum? — A.  Four  tliousand  odd  million  dollars^  or  four  billion 
ollars.  It  is  a  sheer  impossibility,  or  to  send  securities,  because  Great  Britain 
sent  to  the  United  States  during  the  war  over  three  and  a  half  billion  dollars^ 
of  securities.  I  think  the  United  States  not  only  ought  to  take  a  part,  because 
they  claim  to  be  a  great  moral  leader  of  the  world,  and  the  United  States  is  a 
great  enlightened  nation,  and  I  have  nothing  to  gay  by  way  of  disparagement 
of  the  republic,  but  not  only^hould  the  United  States  take  a  part  in  the  League 
of  Nations  and  play  its  rightful  role  as  one  of  the  leading  democratic  powers 
of  the  world,^  but  the  United  States  must  learn  that  it  cannot  lift  itself  into 
prosperity  by  injuring  other  nations  through  a  protective  tariff.  Only  a  few 
years  ago  we  bought  from  the  United  States  one  thousand  million  dollars  worth 
of  goods.  Last  year  we  bought  only  520  million  dollars'  worth.  The  United 
States  has  spent  millions  of  dollars  trying  to  establish  its  economic  position  in 
South  America;  here  is  a  great  market  right  at  the  door  of  the  republic,  a 
friendly  people,  and  a  people  who  understand  the  United  States,  and  yet  the 
United  States  is  following  that  insane — may  I  say — benighted  and  medieval 
policy  of  trying  to  lift  itself  into  prosperity  by  ignoring  the  position  of  other 
nations.  A  nation  may  achieve  temporary  prosperity  by  that  easy  expedient, 
but  it.  cannot  achieve  permanent  prosperity  unless  the  nations  to  whom  iU 
desires  to  sell  are  also  prosperous  and  are  permitted  to  market  their  commodi- 
ties in  the  republic.  I 

By  Mr.  Sales:         | 

Q.  Would  you  say  the  same  thing  about  Canada? — A.  I  would,  sir,  and  I 
would  like  to  say  something  about  that  later  on.  Then,  I  would  like  to  refer 
to  the  transportation  problem  in  Canada.  If  you  take  that  line  with  which 
^'Ir.  Sales,  for  example,  is  probably  familiar,  from  Regina  to  Moose  Jaw,  and 
throughout  that  country,  the  farmers  of  that  section  of  Saskatchewan  were 
paying  40  cents  a  bushel  to  have  their  wheat  delivered  in  Liverpool;  27-^  cents 
from  Fort  William,  and  the  balance  made  up  of  railway  rates.  I  submit, 
gentlemen,  that  if  we  could  reduce  this  freight  rate  by  even  as  much  as  five 
cents  a  bushel,,  it  would  mean  all  the  difference  between  many  a  farmer  going 
under  in  His  struggle  to  achieve  stability,  it  would  make  all  the  difference 
between  that,  his  going  under,  ana  his  staying  with  the  business  of  production. 
I  maintain,~and  I  am  sure  you  will  all  agree  with  me,  that  if  the  individual 

trmer  fails,  multiply  him,  and  if  enough  of  them  go  down  you  ptrike  a  blow 
at  will  demoralize  the  entire  economic  life  of  the  Dominion.  I  know  it  is  a 
platitude  to  say  that  our  economic  strength  lies  with  the  farmer,  but  I  think  it 
cannot  be  repeated  too  often,  that  if  the  farmer  has  not  a  fair  chance,  if  others 
will  not  get  out  of  his  sunlight — he  does  not  ask  for  any  special  privileges, — if 
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he  cannot  achieve  a  fair  measure  of  success,  there  is  not  another  single,line  of    _ 
business  in  this  Dominion  that  can  be  prosperous.    I  say  this  question  of  trans- 
portation was  not  settled  at  all  by  the  reduction  of  freight  rates  that  was    _ 
accomplished  last  year,  significant  as  that  was.    That  was  a  big  help,  but  I  do 
not  need  to  mention — I  do  not  want  to  use  strong  language,  Mr.  Chairman, —    _ 
I  hardly  need  to  mention,  in  speaking  of  the  conditions  that  prevailed  in  the    , 
last  crop-moving  season,  that  the  prices  were  high,  too  high,  and  laid  a  burden    ^ 
on  the  farmer  that  was  entirely  beyond  his  power  to  carry.    I  think  we  will 
have  to  look  into  that  transportation  question,  both  by  rail  and  by  water,    ^ 
because  I  say  that  even  a  reduction  of  five  cents  a  bushel — and  I  think  that  is    f 
a  reasonable  thing — if  we  could  reduce  the  cost  of  transportation,  which  is  one 
of  the  basic  costs  of  production — because  the  farmer  does  not  produce  anything 
until  it  is  finally  sold — then  I  think  we  will  begin  to  get  some  understanding"  _ 
of  the  economic  factors  that  make  for  prosperity  on  the  land.    This  loss  of  the*"" 
United  States  market,  I  suppose,  is  appreciated  pretty  well  in  the  east,  but  to     . 
us  in  the  west  it  is  a  matter  of  profound  importance  and  significance.     You     ~ 
know  that  it  is  very  often  said  in  the  east — and  I  am  not  criticizing  the  east   ' 
irnefs  at  all,  because  I  think  we  want  to  look  at  our  problems  as  Canadians 
md  not  as  easterners  or  westerners — but  I  think  it  is  often  forgotten'^in  the 
iast  that  we  are  not  one-crop  farmers.    In  our  own  province  of  Saskatchew|a 
ire  have  about  1,600,000  head  of  live  stock.  i       ■ 


e  not 
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By  the  Chairman: 
Q.  You  have  not  collaborated  with  Mr.  Sales,  have  you?- 
_Ji  Mr.  Sales'  evidence  yet,  but  I  know  I  am  at  a  serious  d 
not  having  done  so,  because  I  have  a  great  respect  for  him. 

The  Chairman:  He  has  only  asked  questions  so  far. 


By  the  Chairman: 

Q.  Never  mind  that,  Professor  Swanson.  We  have  enjoyed  listening  to 
you.  Do  not  hurry  yourself  at  all. — A.  I  could  give  you  statistics,  but  thoye 
statistics  you  have  of  the  live  stock  holdings  of  the"  provinces  of  Saskatchewan, 
Alberta,  and  Manitoba,  go  to  demonstrate  the  fact  that  we  are  not  any  longer 
llarming  on  a  one-crop  system,  no  matter  what  is  said  JDy  people  who  are 
Kuorant  of  the  situation.  We  are  being  continually  harangued  by  what  we  call 
l&mchair  farmers  about  diversified  farming  and  diversifying  our  agriculture. 
The  farmers  I  know — and  I  have  had  the  privilege  of  coming  into  contact  with 
large  numbers  of  them — are  doing  their  best  to  decrease  the  risk  of  farming, 
They  realize  full  well  that  depending  upon  a  wheat  crop  is  a  thing  of  yesterda;^ 
that  it  is  something  that  can  no  longer  be  relied  upon. 

Q..  Would  you  not  say,  dependi"~  ~~'-' "^ ^---"       -"     *    ^^- 


By  Mr.  Hammell: 

Q.  What  percentage  of  the  farms  of  Saskatchewan  depend  solely  upon  i 
wheat  crop? — ^A.  I  have  not  the  figures  for  that.    Notwithstanding  the  usui 
criticism,  the  percentage  is  not  nearly  so  large  as  is  imagined — because  I  think 
it  is  imagination.  Jl 

Q.  We  had  the  privilege  of  Joeing  told  the  number  of  farms  which  had  noi 
even  a  cow,  a  hen  or  a  pig  upon  them. — A.  I  know  that.  jj 

By  the  Chairman: 
I       Q.  One  witness  gave  us  the  number  of  farms  on  which  there  was  not  a  dog 
a,  hen  or  a  cow,  but  he  did  not  tell  us  the  relation  those  numbers  would  bear  to 
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the  total  number  o 

a  pioneer  country,  a  country  in  a  crude  state  of  development  is  necessarily  a 
one-crop  country,  Saskatchewan  is  getting  out  of  that  position,  and  is  consoli- 
dating her  farming  interests  by  diversified  farming. 

By  Mr.  Hammell: 
Q.  That  may^e  true  of  a  country  in  a  pioneer  state.    But  in  Ontario  and 
Quebec,  they  grew  absolutely  everything. — A.  I  am' not  speaking  of  the  East, 
I  am  speaking  of  the  West.    I  am  sorry,  but  I  had  special  reference  to  the  West 
Syhen  I  used  the  term  a  pioneer  country. 

By  Mr.  Sales: 
Q.  Would  it  be  fair  to  state  at  this  point  that  all  the  literature  of  our    _ 
immigration  authorities  makes  wheat  the  one  thing?— A.  Absolutely.  i 

Q.  And  the  immigrant  comes  in  with  that  one  thing  in  his  mind? — A.^  

Absolutely. 

,.      Q,-  It  is  the  easiest  thing  he  can  produce? — A.  Yes.    I  do  not  want  to  repeat 
it,  Eut  wheat  is  the  farmer's  big  cash  crop,  or  has  been  his  big  cash  crop.    But 
he  is  trying  now  by  means  of  milk,  cream,  butter  and  eggs,  and  the  like,  to  g^  "" 
his  living.    I  would  like  later  on,  if  you  would  care  that  I  should  do  so,  to  give 
you  one  or  two  illustrations  of  what  I  mean.    Our  own  farmers  are  making  a 
careful  and  scientific  study  of  these  questions.     This  type  of  farming  in  the 
West,  which  I  said  was  pioneer  farming,  required  large-scale  productitin.    I  cio 
not  want  you  to  misunderstand  me,  because  I  do  not  say  that  large-scale  pio- 
duction  can  be  applied  on  the  land  as  it  can  be  applied  in  the  factory,  or  any-     - 
thing  of  that  kind,  but  because  farmers  had  to  farm  extensively  and  not  inteu^ 
sively  to  begin  with,  and  they  could  not  farm  intensively  under  the  conditio n*|(i 
of  pioneer  agriculture.    It  was  absolutely  necessary  to  equip  themselves  with 
machinery. '  Without  the  machine  the  prairies  could  never  have  been  opened 
up  and  developed.    The  machine  is  both  a  blessing  and  a  curse.    We  have  got 
into  this  position  to-day,  that  farming  in  the  V/est — I  am  speaking  of  the  pro- 
vince  of  Saskatchewan  now — has  become  a  highly  capitalistic  type  of  busines^BB 
To  properly  develop  the  land  and  equip  it  with  machinery  requires  a  heavy 

Expenditure  on  machinery.  While  we  admit  that,  unfortunately  the  machine 
companies — and  I  do  not  want  any  one  of  you  gentlemen  here  present  to  imagine 
that  I  have  any  ill-will  against  these  machine  companies  when  I  offer  tlie 
following  statement — have  competed  with  one  another  for  the  last  ten  or  twehie_  — 
years,  not  with  the  idea  of  properly  equipping  rf armsi  with  machinery,  but  of" 
training  a  selling  force  to  get  a  big  turnover.  I  maintain  that  men  trained 
merely  for  the  business  of  selling,  without  having  an  understanding  of  the  use 
to  which  machinery  can  be  legitimately  put,  are  not  performing  a  good  service; 
they  are  simply  carrying  on  the  business  of  exploitation.  In  many  parts  of 
Saskatchewan,  and  I  am  sure  Mr.  Sales  and  other  V/estern  members  will  bear 
me  out  when  I  say  this;'  you  can  find  on  abandoned  land  heavy  tractors  that  t,hp  - 
farmer  could  not  operate,  firstly  because  he  did  not  have  the  necessary  mechan- 
ical knowledge,  he^did  not  have  the  necessary  mecJaanical  training,  and  secondly- 
because  the  tractor  was  not  suited  to  the  work  of  the  farmer;  it  required  too 
heavy  and  expensive  equipment  along  with  the  tractor. 


i      ' 


-  — ^     By  the  Chairman:  , 

Q.  Who  is  to  blame  for  that,  the,  implement  agent  or  the  purchaser ^A.  . 
blame  the  implement  company  that  is  tiying  to  achieve  permanent  prosperity 
by  means  of  the  farmer,  because  a  machinery  company  derives  all  its  incom* 
from  the  farmers,  and  from  no  other  ^ource.  • 
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Q.  Has  it  not  always  come  down  from  ages  past  tliat  a  company  tell 
good  iU  wares,  are? — A.  Yes,  but-I  do  not  think  we  should  go  on  eternally  follv., 
ing  tlie  mistakes  of  our  ancestors. 

Q.  Some  of  our  ance^jtors  did  not  buy  more  than  they  required,  no  matter 
how  good  the  cndor?ati'on  of  the  manufacturers  was? — A.  I  will  admit  that 
there  are  faults  on  the  part  of  some  so-called  farmers,  who  never  should  hav| 
been  on  the  land.  j 

Q.  Let  me  giA'e  another  illustration.  Suppose  while  I  am  in  my  law  offic| 
I  am  visited  by  "a  real  smart  agent  who  is.  selling  law  books,  and  I  buy  ^15,000 
or  |?0,000  worth  of  law  liooks,  would  you  blame  the  law  book  agent,  or  would  | 
|P«i'  bhme  Andrew  j\rc:Ma§tcr,  who  wished  to  spend  that  much  in  law  books?  - 
I  would  blame  myself  if  I  did  that,  Professor  Swanson.  ^ 

By  Mr.  Gardiner: 
Q.  With  regard  to  the  tractors,  is  it  not  a  fact  that  many  of  the  repn 
sentations  made  by  the  companies  have  never  been  fulfilled? — ^A.  Yes. 
Q.  That  is,  as  to  th&,performance  of  their  machinery? — A.  Yes. 

By  thc^Chamnan: 

Q.  Go  ahead,  Professor  Swan«on. — ^A.  I  would  likei,,to  give  an  answer  to     ; 
that  illustration  about  the  law  books,  if  you  would  not  take  aziy  notes  of  it.         , 

Q.  We  will  take  the  notes,  we  do  not  mind  that  at  all. — A.  You  say  the 
buyer— fav<^at  emptor.  T  was  going  to  give  you  an  illustration  of  what  I  mean. 
Of  course  this  is  an  extrem^e  illustration.  I  was  in  the  town  of  Weybum,  in 
the  southern  part,  of  our  province,  attending  a  conference,  and  while  in  the  hotel 
waiting  in  the  lobby  one  evening  I  got  into  a  conversation  with  a  young  man 
who  t5Id  mc  he  harl  just  severed  his  connection  with  a  group  of  men  who  were 
selling  things  to  farmers.  I  was  interested  and  -  asked 'him  what  business  he 
was  engaged  in.  He  ^aid  he  was  selling  enlarged  portraits,  that  he  got  photo- 
graphs, carried  them  away,  and  had  tliem  enlarged.  He  said  there  was  no 
charge  whatever  for  the  enlarging  of  the  photographs,  but  when  a  photograph 
came  to  be  delivered  there  was  a  substantial  sum  to  be  paid  for  the  frame,  which 
the  buyer  knew  notliing  about.  '  ' 

Q.  That  was^  a  fraud. — A.  He  told  me  that  among  other  expedients  they  ^ 
adopted  wa?.  permitting  the  prospective  purchaser  to  draw  and  if  the  purchase^ 
got  the  lucky  number  it  would  be  applied  on  the  frame.  Of  course  the  pur- 
chaser always  drew  the  lucky  number.  In  addition  to  that,~in  one  case  where 
he  brouglit  back  an  enlar|ed  portrait  and  explained  that  the  frame  cost  thus—  . 
and  soT^ie  housewife  refubd  to  pay  it,  that  he  then  said  he  would  carry  off 
Tnis  enlarged  portrait  and  sell  it  to  a  second-hand  man,  that  it  would  be  hung 
up  there,  and  that  she  would  not  like  to  see  a  photograph  of  her  grandfather 
who  had  died  displayed  in  that  way.  That  was  fraud,  of  course.  I  know 
this  is  am  extreme  illustration,  but  I  think  it  is  a  fair  answer  to  your  objection 
that  the  buyer  always  ought  to  beware.  j 

JMr.  RoBiisrsoN :  How  are  you  going  to  prevent  that  without  paternalig^^ 

Mr.  _^'IcK\y:  The  analogy  is  not  correct  at  all. 

B]!  the  Chairman: 

Q.  The  thought  of  IS'Ir.  Robinson  ^HHI  B-s  m^''  own  is  that  you  cannc 
really  protect  people  from  their  own  tm^H™m. — A.  No,  but  I  say  tj 
Itthe  implement  companies  are  now  realizing  that  it  is  bad  business  to  ^ 
those  circumstances.  *     '^ 

1  +  ,     

I  By  ^Ir.  Hammell: 

I     Q-  You  would  not  like  the  idea  to  go  abroad  that  any  imp^'' 
m  this  Canada  of  ours  would  pursue  a  method  of  bu|iness  ^u 
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de^cribea  m  TOrinemTm  ~th  the  enlargement  of  photographs? — ^A.  Certainly  not. 
J  I  sa^id  it  was  an  extreme  case,  but  T  used  it  as  an  illustration. 
■    ■^The  Chair^ian:  No  member  of  the  Committee  took  that  view  of  it. 
I*,  Mr.  Sales:  I  do  not  think  you  gentlemen  present  have  any  idea  of  the 

pgrMpEent  selling  campaign  that  has  been  and  is  going  on. 
•■      _  Mr.  Hammell:  We  have  the  same  thing  going  on  every  day  on  our  farms. 

Mr.  Sales:  I  had  to  absolutely  make  up  my  mind  that  I  would  not  buy 

anything  at  my  own  place,  and  they  came  to  know  it  after  a  while.    You  have 

only  to  mention  that  you  are  thinking  of  buying  a  threshing  niachine,  and  you 

will  be  haunted  day  and  night;  you  will  have  the  agents  sitting  in  every  corner 

■,  watching  each  other  going  away. 

Mr.  Milne:  They  will  come  along  with  a  long  statement  showing  the  profits 
to  be  made  out  of  a  threshing  machine,  and  unfortunately  farmers  are  not  always 
good  mathematicians.  The  result  is,  the  farmer  will  purchase  on  the  strength 
of  the  figures  he  is  supplied  with. 

Witness:  May  I  just  say  that  the  agricultural  machine  companies  realize, 
and  are  reahzing  more  and  more,  that  the  policy  piirsued  in  tjic  i)ast  of  getting 
a  big  turnover  does  not  pay.  I  have  taken  thi^  matter  up,  and  I  know  that  the 
the  managers  of  the  various  companies,  some  of  whom  are  extraordinarily  fine 
men,  are  anxious  that  their  agents  shall  not  misrepresent  in  any  way.  Indeed 
tl:|e  farmer  is  protected  now,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  under  the  Saskatchewan  law, 
to  a  large  extent. 

Getting  back  to  my  main  point  in  this  connection,  it  is  this,  that  the  farmer 
is  bound,  because  of  the  conchtions  in  agriculture  in  the  West,  to  have  a  large 
capital  equipment.  If  he  farms  a  half  section,  which  I  would  say  is  the  economic 
unit,  not  smaller  than  a  half  section — a  good  many  farm  a  section  or  a  section 
and  a  quarter — he  has  to  have  a  very  heavy  item  in  his  cost  of  operations  set 
down  for  farm  implements.  In  addition  to  that,  because,  of  the  hard  conditions 
that  have  prevailed  during  the  past  three  y-ears,  particularly  1921  and  1922,  the 
farmer  is  obliged  to  rely  u'JJon  the  store,  the  local  merchant.  He  always  has  to,  _ 
to  a  very  large  extent.  In  some  districts  he  has  had  to  rely  upon  the  local 
ipj-chant  for  credit.  I  do  not  know  whether  this  matter  has  been  discussed  or 
i^^_but  everyone  realizes  that  that  is  a  bad  type  of  credit,  that  not  only  do  a 
gobd  many  merchants  charge  interest  rates  per  month  for  overdue  loans,  but 
tliat  bad  debts  that  inevitably  accumulate  are  passed  on  to  others  in  the  form 
of  higher  prices.  May  I  give  you  a  concrete  illustration  of  that?  I  attended  a 
meeting  of  the  Retail  Merchants  Association  in  the  City  of  Regina  about  a 
year  ago.  A  merchant  there  who  came  from  a  small  agricultural  town  in  a 
=.  strictly,  agricultural  community  showed  me  his  bad  debts  extending  over  a 
period  of  about  six  years.  They  ran  up  to  a  large  sum,  about  ^18,000  or  $20,000 
— ^— I  am  only  quoting  from  memory.  I  asked  him  how^hc  could  possibly  remain 
in  business.  He  said  he  remained  in  business  and  made  a  profit  by  passing 
these  bad  debts  on  to  others.  These  store  debts,  debt?  for  farming  machinery, 
^  dgbts  that  necessarily  accrue  during  the  summer  for  the  paj^ment  of  labour  and 

PTike,  become   a  more  important  matter  when  you  take  the   disc^ spancy 
ween  the  prices  the  farmer  has  to  pay  for  the  things  he  buys  and  the  priqes 
has  to  take  for  what  he  sells.    All  that  has  resulted  in  a  serious  situation 
^  for  agriculture  in  the  West.    I  do  not  want  to  intimate  at  all,  J\'Ir.  Chairnifin^ 
[that  t]->B  West  has  lost  courage;  it  is  a  magnificent  country,  and  I  tiiink  I  all^ 
right  in  saying  that  it  has  a  magnificent  future.  i 

By   the  Chairman: 

iQ.  We  are  all  with  you  in  that  opinion,  Professor  Swanson. — A.  I  mean  to 
fhat  the  people  of  the  West,  while  they  are  discouraged,  are  tr:^ng  their  best 
'  -  ^  rMr.j#   W.'  Swanson.l  " 
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to  go  forward.  But  they  are  facing  these  formidable  difl&culties.  Let  us  take  __ 
the  peak  of  high  prices  as  an  example.  I  believe  the  peak  of  high  prices  was 
reached  in  May,  1920 — again  I  am  quoting  from  memory  because  I  have  had 
no  time  to  prepare  any  data  for  this.  In  May,  1920,  1  think  we  reached  the 
peak  of  wholesale  and  retail  prices.  From  May,  1920,  to  December,  1922,  a 
two-year  period  practically,  wholesale  prices  decreased  by  40  per  cent,  while 
retail  prices  decreased  by  24  per  cent.  That  is  to  say,  there  was  a  discrepancy  "■ 
between  wholesale  prices  and  retail  prices  to  that  extent,  and  the  farming  com- 
munity would  like  to  know  why  there  was  that  discrepancy,  because  the  farmer 
of  course  pays  retail  prices.  Why  was  there  such  "a  significant  decline  during_ 
that  period  of  40  per  cent  on  the  wholesale  prices  while  "retail  prices  only  declined 
24  per  cent  in  the  same  period?  1 

Q.  At  any  given  moment  you  can  expect  retail  prices  to  lag  behind  whole-  _^ 
sale  prices,  because  a  retailer  will  have  bought  at  a  period  which  preceded  that 
given  moment  at  higher  prices. — A.  The  explanation  which  is  given  by  the 
retailers  with  whom  I  have  discussed  this  question,  particularly  retailers  in  th^^~ 
cities  of  Saskatchewan,  is  that  they  maintain  that  the  reason  why  retail  prices 
have  not  declined  as  sharply  or  distinctly  as  wholesale  prices  is  due  to  two 
factors:  first,  the  high  rents,  the  very  high  rents  that  are  charged,  which  are 
fixed.  They  are  charged  for  a  fixed  period,  and  then  the  high  labour  costa. 
These  factors  they  have  little  or  no  control  over,  and  we  know  that  there  is  a 
disturbance  between  the  agricultural  and  commercial  classes  in  our  country.  I  _ 
do  not  say  that  our  prices  have  not  declined.  It  is  often  stated,  of  course,  that 
the  farmer's  prices  have  been  cut  in  two,  and  other  prices  have  not  fallen. 
That  is  absurd.  kjOther  prices  have  fallen  but  they  have  not  fallen  in  due 
relation  to  the  prices  of  agricultural  produce.  Well  now,  with  this  situation 
that  confronts  the  farmer  to-day,  what  can  we  do?  I  would  say  in  the  first 
place,  in  dealing  with  the  matter  of  transportation,  the  cost  of  production,  the 
labour  costs,  and  the  cost  of  credit,  that  the  credit  question  is  the  most  acute 
of  them  all  at  the  present  time,  and  the  credit  question  cannot  be  discussed 
-jQcrely  as  a  credit  question.  It  must  be  analyzed.  There  is  a  kind  of  credit — a 
fcgitimate  kind  of  credit.  There  are  farmers  who  are  able  to  use  credit  of  a 
legitimate  kind.  Then  there  is  an  illegitimate  kind  of  credit,..!  would  call  it 
abiibrmal  credit,  and  there  are  farmers  who  have  no  right,  to  that  sort  of  credit, 
because  they  do  not  know  how  to  utilize  it.  I  would  like  to  say,  Mr.  Chairman,  , 
and  gentlemen,  that  credit  is  not  for  everyone.  Beneath  all  tlais  discontent 
there  seems  to  be  a  general  idea  that  everyone  should  have  adequate  credit,  that 
^11  should  have  credit,  but  credit  is  only  for  the  person  who  can  use  it,  and  of 
course  there  are  men  on  the  land  who  are  not  suited  to  the  land,  who  should  _ 
never  be  on  the  land,  and  those  are  the  men  who  will  hi^ve  to  go,  those  are  the 
men  who  have  been  a  factor  in  making  high  interest  rates,  and  "the  same  thing 
holds  true  with  the  price  of  agricultural  implements.  The  prices  are  high —  _ 
unduly  high  in  relation  to  what  the  farmer  has  to  sell,  but  they  are  high  because 
^H-he  present  time  I  calculate  that  the  farmers  of  the  three  Prairie  Provinces, 
panitoba,  Saskatchewan  and  Alberta  hav-e  $50,000,000  to  |60,000,000  of  credit^"" 
*ith  respect  to  farm  implements.  ■■- 

By  the  Chairman: 

Q.  In  those  three  provinces? — ^A.  In  those  three  provir 

Q.  $50,000,000?— A.  Fifty  to  sixty  million  dollars.    It  is  difficult  to  get  the    _ 
Ixact  figure,  but  the  "Farmers'  News"  has  estimated  in  a  recent  number  that  ati*_ 
least  |40,000',000  must,  be  out  among  the  farmers.    What  proportion  of  that  will^ 
be  bad  debts,  if  they  are  bad  debts,  inust  be  passed  on  to  the  other  users. 

I  J  By  Mr.  Harnmell:  ^^^ 

f    Q.  The  fellow  who  is  a  good  payer  must  pay  for  them? — A.  Yes.         -,niu 

[Mr.  W.  W.  Swaiison.]  I  T 
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Q.  Does  that  account  for  the  high  cost  of  implements  out  there? — ^A. 
I  think  it  is  one  factor,  the  pad  debt,  just  ao  the  high  prices  that  are  charged  in 
country  stores  being  partly  due  to  the  ""f act  that  the  farmer  cannot  pay  cash,  and 
that _brings  me  to  the  question  of  what  I  have  to  say  about  the  agriculural 
question.  i  ^^ 

By  the  Chamnan: 

Q.  Before  you  start  on  that,  we  have  often  heard  it  stated  in  this  committe  _ 
that  the  agricultural  problem  in  its  essence  seems  to  be  the  disadvantage  at 
which  the  agriculturist  is  placed  because  he  is  selling  as  a  wholesaler,  at  less'- 
than  wholesale  prices,  commodities,  the  price  of  which  in  many  respects  is 
determined  by  the  world's  market,  while  he  is  buying  as  a  retailer  at  retail 
prices  his  commodities.    That  is  an  economic  situation  which  is  is  perhaps 
diflttcult  to  get  over.    It  might  be  due  in  large  measure  at  least,  to  the  operation 
of  economic  law,  but  are  there  any  other  laws  operated  to  raise  above  their 
natural  level  the  commodities  which  he  buys? — A.  Which  the  farmer  buys? 

Q.  Which  the  farmer  buys? — A.  I  am  quite  satisfied  that  there  are  commo- 
dities_  selling  in  the  United  States  and  Canada  that  are  controlled  with  respect 
to  price.  I  am  quite  satisfied  of  that,  and  it  is  done  openly,  it  is  done  with 
2^rious  soaps,  drugs,  and  musical  instruments,  gramophones,  and  so  on. "  We 
know  from  personal  experience  that  you  are  told  that  that  is  the  price  by  agreef 
ment.  "  ' 

Q.  Is  there  any  other  governing  agent — any  other  factor — which  enters 
mto  this  artificial  enhancing  of  price?— A.  I  would  say  that  the  tariff  does,  an("" 
other  factors,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Q.  We  do  not  need  to  go  into  them  at  any  great  length,  but  we  would  be 
g^ad  to  have  your  opinion  on  the  situation.  i^  u  a 


By  Mr.  Bales: 
What  are  the  factors  at  present? 

By  the  Chairman: 


^1 


Q.J  The  tariff,  price  fixing,   and  is  there  anything  else? — A.  Agreement 
gretailers  as  well  as  wholesales. 

By  Mr.  Sales:         J 

Jobbers? — ^A.  Yes. 
I 

By  the  Chairman:  I 

.Qgi  Would  we  be  making  an  extreme  statement  if  we  stated  that  in  certain 
linesof  distribution,  the  element  of  competition  is  a  factor  in  determining  the 
cost  or  price? — A.  Competition  means  tie  absence  of  friction,  the  absence  of 
any  obstacles  that  intervene,  and  a  great  many  obstalcles  that  prevent  the  full 

ij'unctioning  of  demand  and  supply.  We  were  told  during  the  war  and  since 
that  that  the  economic  conception  of  demand  and  supply  was  a  relic  of  the  days 
of  barbarism,  and  ought  to  be  thrown  on  the  scrap  heap,  but  I  thoroughly  believe 

|in  the  law  of  demand  and  supply  when  it  is  possible  that  obstacles  will  not  be 
put  in  the  way  of  the  free  functioning  of  the  demand  and  supply,  in  fact,  we  have 
personal  experience  of  that  ourselves. 

Q.  You  have  brought  us  in  very  interesting  fashion  to  the  discussion  of 
the  question  of  rural  credits,  and  I  will  be  glad  if  you  will  proceed  along  that 
line  now.  — - —  ■  —    -^ 


TiW\\ 
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I  By  Mr.  Hammell: 

Q.  You  were  speaking  about-  the'  ret'ail  mercliants  of  Saskatchewan.       I 

think  the  previous  witness  made  the  statement  that  there  are  merchants  in  the 

province  of  Saskatchewan  carrying  bad  debts  to  the  extent  of  $100,000,000. 

Mr.  Sales:   Carrying  accounts? — A.  They  were  carrying  large  account|_ 

_but  if  agriculture  recovers,  of  course  they  hope,  just  as  the  implement  men*and 

the  other  dealer  hopes,  to  recover.  .V*- 


By  the  Chairman: 

Q.  Do  you  think  that  is  approximately  the  amount  that  they  carry?— A 
No.  I  think  it  is  a  very  difficult  thing  to  get  at,  and  while  I  have  looked  into  that 
as  carefully  as  I  can,  I  mu§t  admit,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  I  have  not  got  anj 
dependable  data.    I  do  not  think  there  is  any  way  of  getting  it. 

By  Mr.  Sales:  4^  *' 

Q.  Were  you  there  when  the  statement  was  made? — A.  Yes. 
Q.  Did  you  hear  it? — A.  I  either  heard  it,  or  read  it  in  the  Retail  Mer- 
chants Magazine. 

By  the  Chairman: 
Q.  Did  it  strike  you  as  a  large  or  moderate  estimate? — A.  It  did  not  strike 
me  as  a  large  estimate  when  I  considered  the  enormous  extent  of  the  retail, 
business  in  town  and  country.    This  did  not  refer  particularly  to  the  agricul- 
tural  class. 

1^  

By  Mr.  Sales: 
Q.  How  many  merchants  do  we  have? — A.  I  do  not  know,  Mr.  Si 


By  Mr.  Hammell:  ] 

Q.  Have  you  not  a  register  anywhere  in  the  Province  that  would  give 
us  the  exact  number? — ^A.  I  suppose  there  is. 

By    the   Chairman: 

Q.  If  the  Professor  has  not  that  information,  we  will  leave  that  subject. 
— A.  "We  started  in  on  a  discussion  of  credit,  and  I  do  not  want  to  keep  you 
long.  ^ 

Q.  You  came  at  our  express  invitation,  and  we  are  anxious  to  hear  you,J:„ 
and  you  can  take  whatever  time  is  necessary  to  develop  your  subject  to  your 
own  satisfaction. — A.  Thank  you  very  much.  In  connection  with  the  exten- 
sion of  credit,  may  I  repeat  what  I  have  just  said,  that  there  were  two  types  ol 
credit.  There  is  what  I  would  call  normak  credit,  and  there  is  what  we  might 
denominate  abnormal  credit.  Now,  when  we  use  terms  of  that  kind,  we  ougM 
to  define  them.  Normal  credit  is  the  granting  of  purchasing  power  to  a  pr " 
ducer,  giving  him  the  means  of  credit  not  only^  on  the  understanding,  but  due 
to  the  fact  that  he  will  actually  use  that  capital  for  productive  purposes j' 
Abnormal  credit  is  the  granting  of  purchasing  power  where  it  is  to  be  used  for    — 

feculative  purposes,  where  it  is  either  used  directly  in  the  first  case,  in  a    J 
eculative  way,  or  where  it  turns  out  to  be  a  speculative  adventure.    I  think  it 
very  essential  to  make  this  differentiation,  because  abnormal  credit  increases    fl 
prices,  and  these  increased  prices  gix^e  rise  to  inflation,  to  booms,  and  then  a 
collapse,  while  normal  credit  cannot  do  anything  except  increase  legitimate,  pro- 
duction and  the  well  being  of  the  people  at  large. 

Q.  And  tend  to  maintain  prices  at  a  reasonable  level? — ^A.  Exactly,  iiod 
then,  credit  in  my  opinion  is  both  the  cause  and  the  effect  in  our  economic  liil 
In  the  case  of  a  well  established  farmer,  it  is  the  result  of  scientific  methods_of  ^_ 

[Mr.  W.  W.  Swanson.]  '  ~ 
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production.    lH^H^^RHHS^nd  it  is  perfectly  clear,  that  a  farmer  who  ha^H 
farmed  scientifically,  who  has  established  hims^elf,  can  get  easy  credit  and  at  a 
lower  rate  than  others.     On  the  other  hand,  many  a  farmer  vould  not  have 
established  himself  if  he  had  not  secured  credit,  and  I  think  we  ought  to  realize 

that  although  a  farmer  in  the  beginning,  establishing^  himself  in  the  outlying 

sections  of  the  three  provinces — although  he  may  not  have  anything  that  is  very 
valuable,  that  he  is  entitled  to  credit  according  to  his  just  needs.  _The  farmer, 
however,  I  think,  is  beginning  himself  to  realize  that  altogether  too  much  has 
been  made  of  what  is  called  the  "commercial  type  of  agriculture."  He  has  been 
told  that  he  now  produces  for  the  world  market,  and  he  buys  those  things  that 
he  requires.  There  .^s  too  '^^^h  buying  of  materials,  especially  of  food  procluotg 
and  the  like,  that  the  la.  -r-  ■  can  bring  forth  from  his  own  soil.  May  I  give  youj 
Mr.  Chairman,  and  gentlemen,  a  concrete  illuptration  of  what  I  mean?^  I  waJ 
visiting  on  a  farm  at  harvest  time  in  the  south  of  the  Province,  near  Moose 
Jaw,  and  I  was  taken  out  to  be  shown  the  farm,  and  what  struck  me  as  one 
particularly  significant  factor  in  the  success  of  this  farmer  was  an  extensive 
garden  that  had  been  planned  and  developed  by  the  farmer  and  his  wife,  and 
they  told  me  that  practically  90  per  cent  of  thoir  food  supplies  were  produced 
on  the  farm.  In  that  way  they  had  shaken  them|elves_  loose  from  the  local 
merchant  to  that  extent,  and  increased  their  buying  power  in  other  directions,  and 
I  might  say  that  the  example  of  that  one  farm  has  been  contagious.  It  has 
appealed  to  other  farmers  in  the  neighbourhood,  and  that  is  one  way  by  which 
the  farmer  can  get  out  of  the  clutch  of  these  economic  difficulties  that  I  _ 
referred  to  at  the  beginning  of  my  evidence.  Now,  the  credit  that  the  farmer 
is  getting  at  the  present  time  comes  from  the  country  merchant,  the  agricul- 
tural implement  dealer,  from  the  bank,  and  it  comes  from  the  mortgage  com- 
pany, and  from  other  sources.  I  think  it  is  necessary  that  there  shall  be  an 
examination  of  these  problems  of  credit  from  the  point  of  view  of  permitting 
the  farmer  to  refund  his  obligation,  and  by  that  I  mean  that  he  can  rel;^^ 
on  the  bank  legitimately  for  W(5fking  capital.  The  banks  of  Canada  have  been 
given  great  rights,  and  I  think  it  is' their  duty  to  furnish  to  reputable,  legiti- 
mate enterprise  an  adequate  supply  of  workmg  capital,  but  we  caimot  expect 
the  banks  to  furnish  fixed  capital,  although  they  hav-e  been  labouring  under 
the  necessity  of  doing  that  in  some  instances.  The  rate  of  interest  that  is  being 
paid  on  farm  implements,  and  the  difference  between  cash  price  and  longtiml 

^price — ^these  two  together  are  a  serious  burden  on  the  farmer,  and  if  we  could 
put  in  his  hands  the  funds  so  that  he  could  pay  cash,  if  he  could  buy  his  impijj 
ments  for  cash,  it  would  not  only  reduce  the  price  of  all  agricultural  implS 
ments  to  him,  bu^^^ould  be  better  for  the  dealer  as  well,  md  so  it  would  bl 
all  along  the  linlpT'ffc  necessary  to  give  him  a  fixed  capital,  a  working  capital,_ 
p,nd  to  give  him  fixed  capital  in  my  opinion  the  present  scattered  debts  that  he 
has  should  be  consohdated  and  turned  into  one  loan.    Most  of  the  farmers  are     " 
not  book-keepers;  they  are  not  trained  in  keeping  accounts.    We  have  tried  to 
get  accounts  from  farmers  as  to  the  cost  of  production,  and  it  is  difiicult  to  get.    _ 
Sometimes  they  think  they  ought  to  do  that,  but  they  are  busy  on  the  laiid, 
with  101  things  to  do  during  the  day,  and  it  is  a  difficult  thing_  to  get  them    _ 
to  keep  accounts.     It  makes  it  much  simpler  for  him  to  keep  accounts,  and 
know  where  he  is  at  in  the  matter,  if  his  debts  are  paid  in  one  loan.    How  is  he    "* 
going  fo  get  this  fixed  capital,  then?     At  the  present  time  he  can  get  fixed 

"capital  in 'the  West  from  the  mortgage  companies,  at  least  that  is  cTRF  source   ~ 
of  the  fixed  capital,  and  the  rate  of  interest  is  8  per  cent,  which  is  a  high  rate 
of  interest,  or  he  can  get  in  Saskatchewan  and  in  Manitoba  from  the  Farm 
Loan  associations — fixed   capital.     In   Saskatchewan  I   should  say  there   are 
loi^ing  to  the  extent  of  about  $9;,000,000 — I   am  only  quoting  from  memory 
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md  in  Manitoba  I  think  to  the  extent  of  $8,000,000,  tinder  the  long-time 
^.  Teniment  plan,  and  long-time  loans  under  the  direction  of  the  (government. 
L  Saskatchewan  this  capital  has  been  furnished  at  6^  per  cent,  in  Manitoba 
at  6  per  cent,  but  I  believe  it  has  been  increased  owing  to  hard  conditions  in 
the  money  market,,  to  7  per  cent.  What  I  would  like  to  say,  and  may  I  just 
emphasize  this  point,  that  this  is  a  tentative  plan  on  my  part — ^that  you  will 
have  to  supplement  the  available  capitalistic  agencies  with  something  else. 
They  have  in  the  United  States,  as  you  all  know,  the  Federal  Farm  Loan 
System,  and  you  have  been  studying  that.  It  is  not  necessary  for  me  then  to 
go  into  that  matter.        " 

Q.  If  you  want  to  go  over  it,  we  will  be  glad  to  hear  you. — ^A.  You  could 
ask  me  questions  about  it  later  on. 

Q.  You  might,  emphasize  those  features  which  you  think  of  value  and 
applicable  to  our'  situation. — A.  I  would  like  to  emphasize  that  I  believe  they 
are  valuable,  but  I  am  not  certain  whether  they  are  applicable  to  Canada.  The 
features  that  are  valuable  are  first;  no  matter  whether  the  farmer  is  in  Texas 
and  has  $25  an  acre  land,  he  can  get  a  loan  at  the  same  rate  of  interest  as  a 
farmer  in  Illinois  whose  farm  is  worth  $200  an  acre.  The  scheme  equahzesi 
the  rate  of  interest.  That  is  the  first  thing..  In  the  second  place  is  the  quality 
of  the  security.  The  debentures  are  the  joint  obligations  of  all  the  Federal 
Land  Banks;  the  12  Federal  Land  Banks  stand  behind  that  and  give  absolute 
security.  p^ 

By  the  Chairman: 

Q.  Making  them  a  very  advantageous  investment  proposition? — J 
And  because  of  that,  not  only  are  the  interest  rates  equalized,  not  only  are  they 

igupported  by  the  united  capital  of  the  12  Federal  Farm  Loan  Banks,  but  the' 

interest  rate  has  been  redjiced.  ' 

, '  Q.  And  they  are  secured  not  merely  by  the  capital  of  those  12  Land  Banks 
but  "by  the  mortgages  which  have  been  transferred  to  the  Land  Banks  from 
the  Credit  Association,  if  I  remember  aright? — A.  Yes,  that  is  quite  right,  sir. 
Well  now,  whether  or  not  that  system^  is  applicable  to  Canada,  is  another 
Buestion  altogether.  I  stated  yesterday  that  I  was  not  ready  yet  to  give 
publicly  a  complete  outline  of  a  plan  that  I  have  _been  working  on  myself,  but 
I  can  give  it  to  you  in  outline,  and  I  should  not  like  to  feel  that  I  have 
committed  myself  definitely  to  this.  I  believe  that  we  ought  to  have,  at  least 
in  the  Prairie  Provinces,  a  farm  mortgage  association.  I  would  not  call  it  a 
bank,  because  I  believe  we  ought  to  retain  the  name  "Bank"  for  the  Chartered 
Banks  of  Canada,  in  order  that  there  should  be  no  confusion.  A  Farm 
Mortgage  Association  that  shall  be  a  joint  stock  association  with  a  capital  of 
Ipiy  a  million  dollars  in  each  case  for  the  three  Prairie  Provinces.  I  think  it 
should  be  a  private  associatioTT,  a  joint  stock  association,  with  its  capital 
invested  from  private  sources.  That  it  shall  be  given  the  right  to  issue 
debentures  ;ip  to  15  times  the  amount  of  the  capital.  That  would  be  15  million 
dollars  in  each  case,  or  45  million  dollars  of  new  capital  for  the  Prairie  Prov- 
inces, and  the  million  would  be  left  in  the  form  of  working  capital  to  take  cardi 
of  organization  and  other  expenses.  That  these  debentures  should  be  exempt 
from  taxation.  Municipal,  Provincial  or  Federal.  In  that  way  a  direct  con- 
tribution would  be  made  to  farming.  I  think  the  Association  should  be  free 
of  Government  control  or  interference.  While  I  should  like  to  add  a  Federal 
Government  guarantee  of  the  debentures,  to  make  them  an  absolutely  safe 
security,  I  am  not  prepared  to  say  that  that  would  be  a  sound  or  wise  thing  to 
do  in  Canada  in  view  of  past  experience.  | 
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In  addition  to  uLian,  j.vjLi..  \yiJLaxj.i.i.j.aijj^->-  ->7j.j.^xi^>.  ^^^^^  ^^^^  ^^^^^^ — — — 

differentiate  between  the  loans  that  are  made  and  the  rate  of  interest  charged. 
Q.  May  T*interject  a  question?    We  understand  that  this  is  all  tentative? 

—A.  Yes.  ' 

W   Q.  You  have  not  perfected  this  plan  but  your  mind  is  workmg.  m  this 

direction?— A.  ..Yes.  JP        *^ 

.     Q.  The  formation  of  a  loan  association,  which  would  hiSi'  three  branches, 
one  for  each  of  the  three  Prairie  Provinces? — A.  Yes. 

-fc     Q.  That  each   one  of  these  associations  should  have  an  initial  invested 
„Lital  of  one  million  dollars?— A.  Yes. 

Q.  That  they  should  be  given  the  right  to  issue  debentures  to  the  extent 
I  15  million  dollars  each  or  in  all  45  million  dollars? — A.  Yes. 
^    O.  How  would  those  be  secured?— A.  They  would  J^e  secured  hy 

Jwhich  would  be  hypothecated.  Mortgages  up  to  and  not  exceeding  fifty 
'  c'ent  of  the  value  of  the  land,  and  say  twenty  per  cent  of  the  insured  value 
the  buildings. 

Q.^'You  would  have  to  sell  these  debentures  first  to  raise  the  money?  Then 
;  money  would  be  lent  to  farmers  and  the  mortgages  taken  back  by  the 
ociation  would  be  the  foundation  of  the  debenture  securities  themselves? 


^Ir.  MuNEo:  You  would  need  a  foundation  _before  that.  ^ 

The  Chaieman:  The  foundation  is  one  million  capital  stock. 

Mr.  MuNRo:  But  that  would  not  be  much  in  relation  to  45  million.  You 
would  need  the  Government  foundation  to  back  this  scheme.  ,    i 

The  Chairman:  As  I  understand  it,  as  the  money  was  taken  in  from  th^ 
subscribing  public,  it  would  immediately  be  lent  to  the  farmers  on  the  security, 
of  their  land?     Ji  I         ' 

Mr.  MuNBO:  But  the  public  would  not  buy  those  debentures  until  they 
were  secured.     .^ 

The  WiTNE^r  Th^t  ;^ould  depend  upon  the  rate  at  which  the  debentures 
were  sold.  In  the  first  place  they  could  issue  debentures  to  some  extent,  at 
least. 

The  Chairman  :  If  they  had  a  million  of  capital  they  could,  I  should  think,  - 
[   without  difficulty  issue  $750,000  of  debentures,  and  then  they  would  place  th^ 
^750,000  among  the  farmers  and  take  back  mortgages  on  land  which  was  w^p 
$1,500,000,  and  that  would  be  security  for  another  issue  of  another  J^750_^00Q 
That  is  the  way  it  would  work  out.  _ 

The  WiT^Jh,  That  is  about  my  idea. 

By  Mr.  Oar  diner:  ■  ,  r 

Q.  Would  you  give  this  mortgage  organization  the  same  privilege  that  the 
banks  now  enjoy,  of  being  able  to  take  their  securities  to  the  Treasury  Board 
for  an  issue  of  Dominion  notes? — A.  I  had  not  thought  of  that.  I  have  not 
proposed  to  do  that.    I  may  say  I  am  bringing  this  forward  only  in  a  tentativ" 


^^^^Em 


,  .TO  understand  that,  and  you  are  doing  it  merely  to  help  us  in  our 
ciiuerations? — ^A.  Merely  to  have  you  think  about  it;  I  am  not  committed  to 
ii:  at  all.  What  I  would  consider  an  essential  feature  of  such  a  plan  would  be 
this:  there  are  different  kinds  of  borrowers  and  I  think  we  might  control  the 
:„A       L  ...J.       ^^  gg^  ^^^g^  ^YyQQQ  very  high  charges  as  follows: —  i 
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Let  US  say  that  one  farmer  borrows  to  the  extent  only  of  15  per  cent  of 
the  vahie  of  his  land;  that  that  is  a  sufficient  loan  for  him.  Well,  if  he  gets  a 
loan  to  the  extent  of  only  15  per  cent  of  the  value  of  his  land,  that  is  a  per- 
_J||^Pctly  safe  loan,  and  reduces  the  risk,  and  if  you  reduce  the  risk  you  take  out 
of  the  interest  rate  that  element  that  is  insurance  and  you  can  afford  to  lend 
to  that  man  at  a  less  rate  than  you  can  with  a  higher  risk. 

Q.  It  would  seem  to  me  that  one  of  the  foundations  of  any  scheme  of 
Government  loaning  would  be  that  the  element  of  risk  was  really  eliminatedJ 
and  that  no  loans  at  all  should  be  granted  unless  on  security  which  humanly  ^ 
speaking  made  the  loans  safe? — A.  I  did  not  propose  that  the  Government 
should  do  that.    It  is  not  a  Government  scheme. 

Q.  Your  mind  was  a  little  divided  as  to  whether  it  should  be  guaranteedl 
by  the  (}Tovernmcnt  or  not? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Supposing  the  Government  does  not  come  in,  I  would  say  that  in  a; 
scheme  which  was  put  forward  in  the  first  place  by  Government  or  even  put 
forward  by  reputable  financ4ers,  in  the  nature  of  a  naortgage  company,  would 
onlj'  be  on  a  firm  foundation  if  the  loans  as  a  whole  were  made  on  such  .e;ood 
___  security  that  humanly  speaking  the  element  of  loss  was  eliminated  ?-■- '\  That 
is  what  we  would  hkc  to  work  to,  sir,  and  that  is  why  the  American  farmer  is 
I  believe  getting  capital  on  bonds  at  4-|-^per  cent. 

IQ.  The  bonds  are  issued  at  4V-per  cent  and  the  farmer  is  getting  it  at  5-1^ 
per  cent,  and  the  J. and  Banks  instead  of  losing  money  have  made  a  great  deal 
of  money? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Just  meet  my  objection  there  to  your  plan.    My  objection  is  that  there 

should  not  really  be  any  difference  in  the  rate  between  a  man  who  only  asks 

a  mortgage  on  15  per  cent  of  the  value  of  his  land  and  one  who  asks  say  up 

to  50  per  cent,  because  I  do  not  think  you  should  go  further  in  lending  on  any 

l«id  than  will  secure  the  safetv  of  your  loan.    Do  you  get  my  view? — ^A.  Yes, 

Ido.  , 

■  Q.  What  is  the  answer  to  that? — A.  Well,  in  the  United  States  of  coursei- 

they  have  gone  along  that  line,  they  have  put  your  principle  in  effect.    But  it 

^^  has  always  appealed  to  me,  and  of  course  we  know  perfectly  well  it  is  made 

use  of  as  a  justification  for  high  interest  rates,  that  there  is  an  element  of  risk. 

I  only  suggest  for  your  consideration  that  we  differentiate  between  loans  on 

^^  this  basis,  that  if  we  lend  only  to  this  extent  of  15  per  cent  of  the  value  of  the 

m^  farm  that  certainly'  the  risk  is  not  as  great  and  the  interest  can  be  kept  down. 

Now  as  the  loan  increases  and  approximates  the  fifty  per  cent,  the  interest 

ate  rises,  and  I  have  in  mind,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  if  you  increase  the  interest 
[te  in  that  way,,  you  put  a  brake  upon  borrowing,  and  we.  must  control  bor- 
rowing in  order  tliat  there  shall  not  be  expansion  that  cannot  be  justified.  That 
is  what  I  had  in  mind.  And  the  reason  why  I  have  thia,obj§,ction  to  Govern- 
ment aid — or  at  least  I  should  not  say  objection.  ■■         ' 

Q.  Disinclination? — A.  Yes,  disinclination,  sir.  It  isl  du|  to  our  past 
experience.  1 

Q.  Very  well  founded,  in  my  humble  opinion,.  Mr.  Swanson.    I  do  not  think 
you  need  apologize  for  that  disinclination  as  to  Government  credit. 
By  Mr.  Sales: 

Q.  What  past  experience  do  you  refer  to?— A.  I  could  give  you  a  concrete 
illustration  of  what  I  mean.  You  know  in  the  early  history  of  Ontario  they 
had  a  municipal  loan  fund;  they  made  advances  to  the  various  municipalities, 
Port  Hope,  Cobourg,  and  all  those  towns  along  the  lake  and  elsewhere.  They 
got  in  so  deep  they  could  not  pay,  and  the  Government  found  that"  they  had  to 
cancel;  they  began  to  cancel  the  obligations  and  finally  they  cancelled  them 
altogether.    Then  the  towns  that  did  not  get  any  Government  funds  began  to 
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,hat  they  should  get  their  share,  and  ^nally  the  people  of  the  Dominion 
of  Canada  are  paying  interest  on  that  to-day,  because  it  has  been  consolidated 
in  our  Dominion  Government  debt. 

By  the  Chairman:  ^  ~ 

Q.  Did  not  some  of  the  towns  that  paid  back  the  loan  dem'Mfl ' 
should  get  a  return  of  what  they  had  paid,  so  that  they  would  be  on  the  same 
basis?— A.  Yes.  j        t  i 

P     By  ^ir.  Gardiner: 

Q.  Those  loans  were  not  based  on  a  security  of  fifty  per  cent  of  the  total 
value  of  the  property? — A.  No,  they  were  debenture  loans,  and  based  on  the 
total  taxable  capacity  of  the  municipality. 
-  Q.  They  have  no  relation  then  to  this  credit  scheme  you  are  putting  before 
I  at  all? — ^A.  Only  in  this  sense,  that  the  people  got  it  into  their  heads  that 
they  were  Government  loans,  and  that  you  have  not  got  to  pay  the  Govern- 
ment, because  the  Government  has  a  purse  with  no  bottom  to  it. 

By  Mr.  Sales: 
Q.  There  is  a  big  cHfference  between  loaning  to  a  municipality  and  to  an 
individual? — A.  I  admit  that  sir,  of  course,  because  a  municipality  as  such  isi 
an  abstraction.  I 

By  the  Chairman: 
Q.  I  think,  Professor  Swanson,  that  we  might  go  for  proof  of  the  wisdom 
of  your  disinclination,  to  still  more  recent  history,  and  consider  the  endorse- 
ments of  Canadian  Northern  paper,  made  by  the  Canadian  people,  which  landed 
them  in  very  heavy  debts,  and  at  the  present  time,  obligations  that  are  very 
hard  to  bear,  but  which  perhaps  may  work  out  all  right  in  the  long  run,  we 
trust  they  will. — A.  At  the  same  time,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  think  it  is  quite  a 
legitimate  statement  that  Mr.  Sales  makes  in  drawing  my  attention  to  the  fact 
that  there  is  a  significant  difference  between  a  loan  to  an  individual  and  to  a 
municipality.  I  admit  that,  but  still  there  is  this  side;  take  our  experience  in 
Saskatchewan,  Mr.  Chairman;  I  think  that  those  in  charge  will  say  that  because 
farmers  have  borrowed  from  and  they  think  they  owe  the  Government,  there 
is  a  disinclination  to  pay.  As  I  believe  was  stated  in  evidence  before  you  the 
farmer  is  disinclined  to  pay  his  taxes  to  th^^wernment  and  interest — I  don't 
know  whether  it  is  unfair  to  say  that,  but|K'jSive  those  among  you  who  can 
state  with  first  hand  knowledge.  ^B   W 

By  the  Chairman:  | 

Q.  There  are  many  people  in  this  and  other  countries  who  believe  in  gov- 
ernment as  an  institution  not  to  be  supported  but  to  support? — ^A.  Yes. 

<^You  are  not  one  who  hopes  to  bring  about  the  regeneration  of  society 
by  getting  the  government  to  do  everything? — A.  I  think  the  regeneration  of. 
society  begins  with  the  regeneration  of  the  individual,  and  instead  of  looking 
to  Ottawa  for  everything  the  local  community  ought  to  rely  on  its  own  initiative 
and  enterprise.  ,  _ —  "  ' 

^*-      By  Mr.  Gardiner: 

0.  On  the  other  hand,  if  Ottawa  ha^  on  some  previous  occasion  given 

-|aonDpolies  to  certain  interests,  how  could  you  rely  upon  the  local  initiative 

when  that  initiative  has  been  taken  away  by  giving  to  interests  in  this  country 

a" monopoly  of  certain  things? — ^A.  I  say  destroy  the  monopoly. 

•"      Q.  Then  you  are  up  against  something? — A.  We  elect  you  gentlemen  to  do 

that  sort  of  tl  "  ' 
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By  the  Chairman: 
^  Q.  We  are  getting  help  from  you  this  afternoon? — ^A.  I  would  like  to  say 
-iat  I  think  it  is  a  fair  and  reasonable  suggestion  to  make  such  securities  tax 
exempt,  for  this  reason;  I  know  the  criticism  and  you  understand  the  criticism 
that  has  been  levelled  against  the  tax  exempt  securities  in  the  United  States^ 
that  these  securities  find  themselves  in  the  hands  of  rich  men  who  escape  their 
just  share  of  taxation,,  but  on  the  other  hand  if  it  does  result  in  giving  the  farmer 
adequate  capital  at  reasonable  rates,  that  is  my  prime  object,  and  that  is  what 
I  should  like  to  see  accomplished  if  this  would  aid.  Now,  it  would  be  equivalent 
to  giving  a  bonus  to  the  farmer.  I  think  the  farmer  is  entitled  to  a  bonua^t 
this  sense;  bonuses  have  been  granted  in  Canada  to  many  different  industries. 

Q.  Did  you  approve  of  them? — ^A.  No,  I  did  not,  at  least  I  did  not  have 
much  hand  in  it-i- 

Q.  As  an  economist  how  do  you  regard  the  giving  of  bonuses? — ^A.  As  an 
economist — 

Q.  Were  they  not  Anathema  Maranatha  to  you? — A.  I  am  taking  a  special 
case  that  perhaps  can  be  justified  to  balance  the  particular  handicap  under 
mliich  the  "farmer  is  labouring.  I  think  a  premium  has  to  be  placed  on  agri- 
plture.  I  think  where  the  farmer  is  isolated,  as  he  is  with  his  family  isolated, 
where  it  is  difficult  to  get  education — I  know  one  farmer  who  paid  $1,800  to 
ptit  his  three  children  through  school,  one  went  to  Regina  College,  a  boy  to  our 
gVgri cultural  College,  and  the  girl  to  a  collegiate — 11,800  for  three  children. 
What  a  JDig  advantage  it  is  for  the  man  who  is  in  the  town  to  educate  his 
children!"  Think  of  that;  and  it  is  from  that  point  of  view,  to  balance  the 
manifest  disabilities  under  which  a  farmer  lives  that  I  would  say  that  we  can 
put  this  slight  premium  on  agriculture  and  do  it  deliberately  and  know  why  we 
are  doing  it..  That  is  my  justification. 

By  Mr.  Bouchard:  ^^ 

Q.  But  some  farmers  will  be  close  to  a  town  with  educational  faSlft!^^  and 
'other  farmer  will  be  thirty  mileg^way.  __ 

1  ■    '         .  I  l' 

By  the  Chairman: 

i.        Q.  Did  you  get  Mr.  Bouchard's  point? — A.  No.  ^  ^*  *    ■" 

Q.  Mr.  Bouchard  realizes  your  desire  to  put  the  farmer  on  a  par  with  the 
city  dweller;_but  he  points  out  a  further  disability  as  between  the  farmers,  one 
may  live  close  to  a  town  with  ample  educational  facilities,  and  another  man 
thirty  miles  away  from  a  railroad;  how  are  you  going  to  equalize  Jietween  those ^ 
two  farmers? — A.  I  don't  think  we  can  get  abstract  justice.  That  is  my 
justification. 

Q.  I  doubt  if  a  departure  from  principle  will  lead  you  to  Utopia  or  any- 
where neartt? — A.  I  am  not  trying  to  get  to  Utopia.  I  would  like  to  say  that 
I  am  safeguarding  myself  by  remarking  that  these  are  suggestions. 

Q.  We  know  that  and  we  are  discussing  them  in  that  spirit? — ^A.  I  think 
tl^t  is  all  I  have  to  say.  ,  ^ 

*  Q.  Tell  us  some  more  about  your  rural  credits,  finding  the  money.  Your 
idea  is  this:  take  one  of  these  loan  associations  with  a  million  dollars  of  capital 
and  with  the  right  to  issue  debentures  up  to  fifteen  million  dollars.  The  million 
dollars  of  capital  would  be  lent  out  to  the  extent  of  $750,000  to  farmers,  and 
mortgages  would  be  taken  in  to  the  association  of  say  a  million  and  a  half,  and 
on  that  million  and  a  half  a  further  issue  of  say  $750,000  of  debentures  could 
be  issued,  so  that  in  the  long  run  you  would  have  say  sixteen  million  dollars  of 
debentures  outstanding,  or  not  more  th^n  sixteen  million  dollars  of  debentures 
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outstanding,  and  you  would  have  in  the  Treasury  to  support  those,  thirty 
million  dollar  or  forty  million  dollars  of  farm  loans? — A.  Precisely. 

Q,  You  have  your  money;  describe  the  method  that  you  would  adopt  if 
you  had  the  organization  of  the  scheme  for  lending  that  money? — A.  I  would 
ask,  sir,  that  the  chartered  banks  in  view  of  their  admission  that  they  do  get  ^ 
certain  privileges,  that  the  chartered  banks  would  act  as  agents,  and  they  have 
their  branches  everywhere,  to  accept  applications  for  loans,  and  that  they  might  ^ 
evfen  in  return  for  some  money  payment  make  a  report,  if  they  have  a 
description  of  the  proper^n^d  so  on — the  chartered  banks  might  be  asked  to 
co-operate  in  the  §chem^^^fex  landing  money  at  all;,,  but  by  merely  acting  as 
agencies.  ■   >I^H"  TBi'*    *  .  '^■' 

Q.  Agencies  for  the  collec^n  of  the  applications? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Would  you  have  them  give  any  report  on  the  applicant? — A.  I  am  not 
=p  sure  about  that,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Q.  I  would  be  very  dubious  about  it,  because  I  know  in  many  points  the 
banks  are  m  charge  of  mere  clerks  who  have  practically  no  discretion  given      ~ 
"them  at  all? — A.  That  is  half  of  our  trouble. 

■*    Q.  Suppose  we  eliminate  the  banks  as  agencies  for  determining  the  wisdom    

of  making  the  loan,  what  other  machinery  have  you? — ^A.  Well,  of  course  the 
loan  must  be  made  for  specific  purposes,  and  I  do  not  suppose  I  will  have  to 
go  into  that,  because  you  have  been  discussing  it,  but  I  may  say  briefly,  the 
first  purpose  in  my  opinion  should  be  to  consolidate  or  refund  the  different 
loans  that  the  farmer  has  now,  to  get  one  loan  on  the  amortization  plan  instead 
of  the  different  loans  that  the  farmers  are  carrying  to-day  at  different  interest 
rates.  ~ 

Q.  That  is  all  right  as  far  as"  helping  him  to  take  care  of  present  obligations^,  

—A.  Yes.  i  ^"^       •     '^ 

Q.  Would  that  be  your  main  object  in  making  these  rural  credits? — A.  Oh,j 

no,  but  to  increase  his  cpmm^and  over  his  environment  and  give  him  what  I 
call  economic  freedom.  "  ^^  *• 

_  Q.  You  are  familiar  no  doubt  with  the  schemes  which  obtained  on  the  con- 
tinent of  Europe? — A.  More  or  less.  ^^^  > 

Q.  Loans  were  made  not  to  the  individual  farmers  but  to  coUectivegroupJ 
—A.  Yes.  ■  .- 

Q.  Who  pledged  their  collective  credit? — ^A.  Ygj 

Q.  For  advances  made  to  one  or  other  of  the  group,  if  that  you      _        _ 

this  country  or  not? — A.  I  don't  think  we  can  have 

■       Q.  I  understand  your  idea  is^that  there  would  be  one  of  these  loan  associ- 
ations for  each  province? — A.  I  have  been  speaking,  Mr.  Chairman,  of  course 
from  the  point  of  view  of  the  AVest;  I  was  thinking  of  what  can  be  done  to 
rehabilitate  agriculture,  but  of  course  the  scheme  is  not  confiined  to  the  West. 

,^'  By  Mr.  McKay:  '  "**    1    . 

_Q.  You  limited  yourself  a  moment  go? — A.  I  was  thinking  of  the  three 
prairie  provinces.    I  am  not  so  c^ertain  about  the  need  of  forming  associations     ^ 
of  farmers.    It  is  difficult,  although  I  try  to  believe  in  co-operation,  and  I  work    _m 
for  it,  it  seems  a  very  difficult  thing  in  many  cases  in  gome  communities,  I  sup-      M 
pose  that  is  true  east  and  west,  to  get  the  farmers  to  'co-operate,  but  he  must 
"learn  how  to  co-operate  to  find  a  way  out  of  his  difficulties.    I  would  not  have  at 
any  rate  mutual  responsibility.  i  jik     tm 

By  the  Chairman:  -  w^^^ 

Q.  You  would  have  the  loan  then  made  by  the  Credit  Association  to  the 
individual  directly?— A.  Yes^ir,  that  is  my  present  opinion  concerning  that. 
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Q.  To  what  extent  of  valuation  would  you  lend,  or  have  you  thought  of 
that?— A.  V/ell,  I  have  thought  of  50  per  cent,  and  in  the  case  of  the  insured 
buildings  I  think  it  would  be  quite  safe  to  lend  up  to  40  per  cent;  I  said  20  per 
cent  to  begin  with,  JDut  that  is  a  matter  of  detail. 

Q.  That  50  per  cent  on  the  value  of  the  land,  20  pqrj^t  on  the  value  of 
the  inured  .building?— A.  Yes.  '^ 

By  Mr.  Gardiner: 

Q..  How  would  these  organizations  be  first  formed,  by  the  sale  of  securities 
or  sliares  to  the  individiial  farmer^? — A.  By  of  course  having  an  Act  similar  to 
the  Bank  Act  permitting  such  organization  to  come  into  existence,  and  then 
hoping  that  men  of  means — it  would  be  very  attractive  I  should  think;  I  would 
not  exclude  an  association  from  owning  stock^^n  insurance  company,  foi^s 
instance. —  '  n"^ 

^  Q.  Then  you  get  jDack  to  the  same  old  position  we  are  in  to-day,  and  that 
is  that  those  who  own  the  shares-  would  wiint  ^M^jgatest  possible  profit  to 
wring  out  of  the  farmer,  is  not  that  so? — A.  The:^^^Et  to  be  sufficient  profifj, 
in  this  to  carry  it  along.  ^^■P'  " 

.  Q.  My  question  was  this,  if  it  was  a  shareholder  proposition  you  would 
simply  come  back  to  the  same  position  we  are  in  to-day,  and  that  would  be  thai 
the  shareholders  of  these  organizations  once  they  tasted  the  fruits  of  profit  they 
would  want  to  wring  out  of  the  farmer  everything  they  could  get  out  of  him?- 
— ^A.  If  that  were  the'  case  it  might  be  necessary  "to  set  a  maximum  rate  that 
could  be  charged.  ^1^      ■    ^^h^ 

*    By  the  Chairman:  ^^^HBk 

,  ■*"  Q.  Or  might  it  not  be  wise  to  do  what  tl^^raited  States  did,  the  original 
Capital  for  the  land  banks  was-  supplied  by  the  United  States  Government? — 
A.  Yes. 

Q.  They  supplied  the  original  capital? — A.  Yes. 
'  Q.  And  under  their  scheme  so  much  original  capital  had  to  be  paid  back  to 

the  Treasury  of  the  United  States  every  year? — ^A.  Yes. 

Q.  And  in  the  last  report  of  the  land  banks  which  we  placed  among  our 
records  they  were  able  to  pay  back  not  only  the  two  million  odd  hundredi 
thousand  dollars,  but  were  able  to  refund  the  Treasury  ^ome  seventy  niilhon 
dollars  out  of  profits? — A.  Yes.  Of  course  the  idea  Wias  in  the  first  instance  lliat 
'  ^if  private  investors  within  thirty  days  did  not  subscribe  the  nece=-sary  anutimt 
that  the  Government  would  come  forward  and  provide  the  money  without 
interest.  '■  '' 

By  Mr.  Sales: 

Q.  Would  you  do  that  here,  Professor  Swanson? — ^A.  For  a  specific  pur- 
pose, I  do  not  .see  any  serious  objection  to  it,  because  it  is  along  the  line 
particularly  they  suggest,  that  there  must  be  a  premium  of  some  kirld  placed 
upon  agriculture.  To  make  a  loan  without  interest,  the  premium  would  not  be 
a  formidable  obstacle  in  the  way.    They  have  done  that  in  the  United  "^ 

By  the.  Chairman:  ^j^  -    - 

Q.  Coming  back  to  the  question  of  the  premium  upon  agriculture,  the 
agriculturalists  form  about  one-half  the  population,  do  they  not? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  They  are  a  disorganized,  or  rather  an  unorganized  portion  of  the  popu- 
lation?— ^A.  Yes. 

Q.  Any  imposts  placed  upon  them,  they  have  no  means  of  shifting  to  any- 
body else;  is  that  correct? — ^A.  I  think  in  general  that  statement  is  correct. 
^        Q.  Would  not  one-half,  or  more  than  one-half  of  any  premium  bestowed  by 
the  State  upon  agriculture  be  borne  by  agriculture  itself? — A.  Well,  it  would 
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come  .back  iu  this  way.  Of  course  I  realize  perfectly  well  that  tax-exempt  seci 
ties  are  apt  to  fall  into  the  hands  of-tthe  rich,  and  that  if  they  are  exempted 
from  taxation  the  farmer  in  his  municipality  is  apt  to  pay  a  heavier  tax.  Of 
course  there  is  no  taxatiog;  in  the  municipalities  m  the  West  on  securities  held.^ 

Q.  I  was  thinking  of  it  in  a  more  general  sense.  If  you  give  a  premium  to' 
agriculture  whereby  you  exempt  these  proposed  bonds  from  taxation  or  not,  you 
do  not  diminish  the  load  of  taxation  that  has  to  be  carried  by  the  citizenship 
of  the  countjry  in  general? — A.  No.  ' 

Q.  And  as  that  citizenship  is  composed  one-half  of  farmers,  and  as  that  half, 
is  unorganized  and  unable  to  ^shift  the  burden  upon  other  people,  is  it  not  to  be 
expected  that  fully  one-half  if-  not  more  than  one-half  of  the  burden  of  the 
premium  will  ha-ve  to  rest  upon  the  shoulders  of  agriculture? — A.  I  think  that  is 
quite  true,  Mr.  Chairman.  There  is  tha,t  danger,  because  we  know  that  the 
organized  classes  always  try  to  shift  the  burden  to  the  unorganized. 

Q.  That  being  the  case,  is  it  not  almost  inevitable  that  what  I  have  outlined 
would  bo  what  would  happen,  that  anj'-  attempt  made  to  bonus  agriculture, 
directly  or  indirectly,  will  have  to  be  borne  in  a  very  large  measure  by  agriculture 
itself;  as  an  economic  proposition,  is  that  not  likely  to  be  true? — ^A.  I  do  not 
like  the  word  bonus,, Mr.  Chairman.  T  am  sorrv  T  p.vpv  Virnno-Vif  it.  nn  T  ^^A 
the  word  premium  better.  * 

Q.  Let  us  call  it  premium  then. — ^A.  The  point  is  this,  that  if  those  securi-S 
are  exempt  from  taxation,  those  that  hold  them  do  not  pay  it.    The  tax  has  to  b( 
paid  by  somebody.  J   ""      % 

Q.  And  the  unorganized  portion  of  the  community  will  pay  their  share  or 
more  than  their  share  of  the  burden? — A.  I  would  justify  that  on  this  ground,* 
that-if  you  increase  the  productive  capacity  of  the  farmer,  he  is  better  able  to 
pay  his  taxes?.  !     ^ 

Q.  Put  the,  premium  in  one  pocket,  and  a  little  later  on  get  one-half  or  m^ 
than  one-half 'out  of  the  other  pocket.  Would  his  position  be  greatly  improved? 
— A.  Tf  you  give  a  farmer  a  loan  of  S1,000,  and  he  is  paying  $60  a  year  on  that 
|1_,000,  he  is  able  to  make  in  addition  to  what  he  was  making  in  the  past,  S300  or 
|4'00,  he  can  then  pay  his  interest  on  the  extra  burden,  and- still  have  an  advan- 

■  -4fto-p«»  *■  ^. 

^  It  wT)uld  be  part  of  his  industry? — A.  Yes.  ' 

Th4  Ct-iaieman  :  Are  there  any  more  questions  anybody  wishes  to  ask? 

5^  Mr.  SaUs:  ^ 

^   I'rofessor  Swanson,  I  think  you  said  that  the  condition  of  the  farmer 
.aFSue  to  the  demoralized  condition  of  the  European  market,  very  largely? — 
1^.  1  think,  that  is  one  factor. 

Q^You^ee,  our  produce  at  the  present  time  is  bringing  wh^I  »)uld  say 

iiajHM  ffbir  price. — A.  I  beg  your  pardon?  ■  ^^    ^      ^^ 

m    "Q.  T  say  that  our  produce  at  the  present  time  is  bringing  a  very  fair  praBj 

our  wheat  is  above  a  normal  price  to-day? — A.  I  think  wheat  ought  to  sell  for" 

_$1.50  under  present  conditions.    If  the  farmer  had  $1.50  for  his  wheat,  in  pro- 

'■Jortion  to  what  he  is  paying  for  labour  and  for  materials  he  buys,  we  would  have 

this  equilibrium.    That  is  what  I  mean.    I  do  not  think  the  price  of  wheat  a^ 

compared  v/ith  pre-war  conditions  is  low,_but  as  compared  with  the  .purchasing 

power  of  the  farmer,  it  is  low.  '  ■*"  : 

Q.  But  the  price  of  commodities  is  too  high.    We  will  not  get  more  than  |1 

a  bushel,  when  we  have  to  compete  with  Argentina,  the  United  States,  Russia 

and  so  on? — A.  If  we  were  producing  normally  we  would  get  that  flow  of_goods 

from  Europe  which  would  help  to  keep  prices  do'^m  here.  JHHHV^ 
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Q.  Get  a  flow  of  goods? — A.  Yes.   B 

Q.  Not  while  we  have  a  tariff;  that  is  not  intended?— A.  We  will  get  some., 
Q.  But  there  is  the  fact  that  there  is  no  return  cargo  for  our  boats.  You 
spoke,  of  Germany.  I  have  been  interested  in  Germany,  because  I  have  met  two 
men  who  have  recently  come  from  Germany,  and  who  state  that  the  German 
farmer  is  in  a  very  prosperous  condition,  more  so  than  he  ever  dreamed  of;  how 
do  you  account  for  that? — A.  He  may  think  he  is  in  a  prosperous  condition  in 
thi^jj^:  a  German  farmer  may  have  had  a  mortgage  upon  his  land,  and  if 
u„  ^■i^^j^  -^  ^g  ^-^.i!^  depreciated  currency,  he  is  a  well  off  man.  ^^ 

"    By  Mr.  McKay:  i  ^^  i 

Q.  What  about  the  man  who  held  the  mortgage? — ^A.  He  is  ruined. 

J  By  Mr.  Sales:  i 
Q.  The  investing  classes  in  Germany  are  finding  their  income  too  small, 
and  they  have  had  to  go  to  work.  Can  you  believe  that  a  nation  of  sixty 
millions  of  people,  all  working,  producing  something  and  exporting  it,  selling 
it  for  English  money — of  course  their  idea  is  not  to  pay  their  debt,,  but  they 
|re  able  to  buy  English  ships,  English  coal,  and  so  on;  can  you  believe  thatna 
nation  of  sixty  millions  of  people,  all  working,  is  not  going  to"  find  its  way 
out? — A.  They  are  working,  but  they  are  working  under  conditions  that  are 
sapping  the  vitality  of  the  nation.  As  far  as  I  have  been  able  to  read  and 
study  the  problem,  while  I  have  not  been  in  Germany,  I  think  the  standard  of 
"living  is  such  that  the  working  classes  are  living_  under  a  terrific  pressure,  they 
_ganhOt  get  the  materials  necessary  to  maintain  a  decent  standard  of  living. 
There  is&  discrepancy  every  time  there  is  a  difference  in  the  quotation  of  thS^ 
dollar;  the  mark  loses  its  purchasing  power.  You  cannot  change  daily  wages 
or  weekly  wages.  We  know  how  the  dollar  jumped  from  4  marks  for  a  dollar 
to  60,000  or~^5,000.  I  think  the  standard  of  living  of  the  German  working 
classes  to-day  is  very  low,  and  that  they  are  paying  a  terrible  price.      -^      — 

By  Mr.  McKay:  ' 

Q.  In  so  far  as  the  wages  of  the  workingmen  are  concerned,  they  have 

jDoards  that  automatically   adjust  wages  with  the  purchasing  power  of  the 

Hmark? — A.  I  think  that  came  about  when  the  mark  jumped  all  over  the  four 

points  of  the  compass.  U^P- 

By  Mr.  Sales:  ' 

Q.  What  would  it  matter  what  the  outside  world  said  our  dollar  was  worth, 
if  we  were  working  to  our  full  capacity,  growing  wheat  and  cattle  and  selling 
them  to  foreign  countries  and  paying  our  debts  with  those  commodities;  what 
would  it  matter  to  the  outside  worlo? — ^A.  It  would  not  matter  as  long  as  we 
iould  produce  goods  and  sell  them  and  get  capital  abroad. 
*       Q.  Produce  commodities  to  pay  off  our  debts  since  the  war? — A.  Yes. 

'_._Q.  But  isn't  there  such  a  danger  of  inflation,  or  is  inflation  such  a  terrible 
thing? — A.  I  think  so.  t    ^ 

r^.  1  would  like  to  understand  it. — A.  The  GernaSa  people  are  not  doing 
anything  like  their  pre-war  volume  of  business,  either  domestic  or  external,  and 
because,  as  I  said  before,  this  terrible  inflation,  this  enormous  inflation  has 
resulted  in-,  a  capital  levy.    You  cannot  destroy  capital. 

Q.  What  do  you  mean  by  capital  levy? — A.  I  mean  this,  that  if  during 
the  war,  instead  of  the  Government,  as  it  did  in  Canada,  taxing  us  or  selling 
Victory  bonds — I  am  thinking  rather  of  taxation — if  instead  of  doing  that  it 
had  simply  printed  legal  tender,  money  that  we  had  no  option  but  to  accept,  if 
it  had  bought  its  munitions  or  JDOUght  your  wheat  and  our  farmers'  products 
for  paper  money  that  became  worthless,  you  would  have  given  up  the  products 
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of  your  labour  and  would  have  had  something  pretty  enough  to  look  upon  as  a 

picture  but  not  good  enough  to  buy  goods  to  sustain  your  home  or  your  family. 

.   _,     I 

By  the  Chairman:      ■ 

Q.  Isn't  this  what  has  happened  in  Germany,  that  all  the  people  who  were 
rentiers,  as  we  call  them  in  our  province,' people  living  on  the  interest  of  their 
capital,  saved  or  inherited,  have  had  that  capital  wiped  out  through  inflation? — 
A.  Yes.  ^ 

Q.  Is  it  not  true  that  all  persons  who  had  laid  up  some  money  for  their 
old  age,  and  had  it  in  the  form  of  bank  deposits,  bonds  or  debentures,  have  had 
Iheir  savings  wiped  out? — A.  That  is  what  I  was  trying  to  say. 
IwjyEr.  Sales:  That  class  which  is  living  on  interest? 

"  The  Chairman  :  Not  only  the  class  living  on  interest,  but  the  hard-working 
|lerk  who  is  sixty  years  of  age  and  has  tried  from  year  to  year  to  pay  aside  a 
few  hundred  marks,  so  as  to  Fe  able  to  look  forward  to  an  independent  autumn 
of  life,  finds  that  those  savings  of  a  lifetime  are  wiped  out  by  inflation? — 
A.  Absolutely,  and  he  has  to  go  to  work,  and  work  hard. 

Q.  Is  it  not  true  that  all  such  persons  as  clerks  in  industrial  offices,  the 
white-collared  proletariat,  clerical  help  of  all  sorts,  and  even  the  learned  profes- 
sions, college  professors,  ministers,  and  all  those  with  fixed  salaries  have  found 
that  inflation  has  run  far  in  advance  of  any  adjustment  of  salaries  which  the 
state  or  large  employers  of  labour  have  been  able  to  make? — A.  Absolutely.^  It 
has  sapped  their  vitality.  -^  f ■ 

Q.  Is  it  not  a  preposterous  caricature  for  people  to  pretend  that  the  p___ 

-  ing  of  a  lot  of  money  in  Austria  or  in  Germany  has  resulted  in  prosperity  t 
either  of  those  countries?— A.  I  cannot  see  it  in  any  other  light. 

r  I  ^ 

■■      By  Hon.  Mr.  Motherwell: 
Q.  Did  you  notice  in  this  mornin 

la  deputation  on  its  way  to  ask  I 

price  on  wheat? — A.  I  did  not  notice  that. 

,^_Q.  Have  you  anything  to  say  about  that,  if  it  is  so? — A.  To  guarantee  a 

mmimum  price  on  wheat? 

Mr.  Sales:  Where  from,  Mr.  Motherwell?  t 

LHon.  Mr.  Motherwell:  Saskatchewan.  I 

Witness:  I  am  opposed  to  the  Government  attempting  lo 
WS\g  of  that  kind.  I  think  it  is  absurd  and  futile.  When  you  cons...,, 
the  normal  consumption  of  wheat  is  three  billion  bushels,  and  that  production 
has  gone  up  as  high  as  four  billion  bushels,  for  our  Government  to  attempt  that 
is  simply  to  shift  it  to  the  rest  of  the  population.  To  take  the  risk  of  a  col- 
lapse in  prices  and  give  the  advantage  to  one  particular  class,  I  say  that  is 

absurd.  j —  

i         ^ 
;  Bv  Hon.  Mr.  Mothenoell:  ., 

Q^TKse  things  were  done  during  the  war^^^a^ome  people  do  not  differ- 
entiate between  war  and  peace  conditions? — ^A.  We  had  to  do  many  things  during 
the  war,  in  order  that  we  might  live. 

Mr.  Gardiner:  I  do  not  think  th^even  Mr.  Motherwell  will  admit  that 
there  was  a  minimum  price  placed  during  the  war.  There  was  a  maximum 
price.  "  I 

Witness:  A  fixed  price.        ^^ 

Hon.  Mr.  Motherwell:  During  the  war,  you  mei-n? 

Mr.  G/iUDiNER:  Yes.  il~ 

Hon.  Mr.  Motherwell:  It  was  a  fixed  price. 

—  '  J"         ■    -  ■  *  -*  ^^««-;  W.  W,  Swanson.} 
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%  The  Chaibm^  Of  course  at  that  time  the  fixed  priH^BsSfied  noJDody, 
neither  the  consumer  nor  the  producer.  If  it  did  not  satisfy  during  the  war, 
when  it  was  a  sheer  necessity,  it  cannot  satisfy  now.    It  is  bad  economics. 

Hon.  Mr.  Motherwell:  We  had  it  both  ways,  both  a  maximum  and  a 
minimum.    Eor  two  years  there  was  a  maximum. 

^  Gardiner:  When  did  we  have  the  minimum?  — 

-''  Hdn.  Mr.  Motherwell:  When  we  got  it  advanced  to 
.he  minimum. 


Mr.  Gardiner:  No^  that  was  the  maximum.  j 

Hon.  Mr.  Motherwell:  We  got  48  cents  over  that. 

__      Witness:  There  were  participation  certificates  in  addition  to  that. 

Hon.  Mr.  Motherwell:  In  the  United  States  they  had  a  minimum. 

The  Chairman:  As  I  understand  it,  there  was  no  fixed  price  like  there 
In  the  States.    The  Wheat  Board  sold  the  crop  and  divided  the  proceeds. 

_     Mr.  Caldwell:  There  were  no  proceeds.  1 

'        The  Chairman:  Professor  Swanson  was  before  the  Banking  Committee 
j^all  day  yesterday  and  we  have  had  him  before  us  all  afternoon,  and  we  must 

not  insist  upon  those  who  wish  to  help  us  carrying  on  for  too  long.    I  desire  to      ~ 
j^xpress  to  Professor  Swanson  on  your  behalf  and  on  my  own  our  gratitude  for 

his  having  come  before  us.     I  only  asked  him  to  come  before  us  yesterday 

because  I  thought  he  had  something  of  value  to  communicate  and  we  are  very 

much  obliged  for  his  coming  before  us. 

By  Mr.  Gardiner:  ^^^         ^    "^ 

Q.  Early  in  your  evidence  you  makeJHJfement  something  to  this  effect,.' 
that  some  people  seem  to  think  that  all  tna^^as  necessary  was  for  the  Gov^ 
ernment  to  print  money.  Have  you  ever  heard  anyone  in  Canada  advocating 
such  a  scheme? — A.  The  opinion  has  been  widely  held  that  you  can  re$|.ore  I 
prosperity  by  tinkering  with  money,  that  that  was  the  one  thing  to  do.^  Wil- 
liam Jennings  Bryan  fought  an  election  in  1896  on  that  very  issue.  It  was 
practically  the  same  thing,  that  if  that  one  thing  were  done,  it  would  achieve 
prosperity.  _,  '  H 

Q.  The  one  thing  I  wanted  to  be  sure  of  was'  this:  Does  the  Professor 
know  any  one  in  Canada  who  has  been  advocating  that  we  should  print  money? 
That  is  the  one  thing  I  want  to  get  clear. — A.  Do  you  mean  to  say  any  one 
individual? 

Q.  Any  individual  or   any  number  of  individuals  or  associations. — A.  I 

think  I  am  correct  in  saying  that  that  opinion  is  held  by  quite  a  number  of 

people,  that  the  Government  ought  to  print  more  money  in  order  to  finance 

"industry,  and  that  the  bank  note  should  be  wiped  out  and  Government  moneys 

replace  it,  and  the  like.    Yes,  I  think  that  opinion  is  held  by  some  people. 

Q.  Of  course  there  may  be  certain  qualifications  in  that,  but  from  your 
first  statement  I  understood  you  to  say  that  people  in  this  country  are  advo- 
cating that  the  Government  should  print  money. — A.  My  statement  was  a 
mere  outlined  statement.  I  cannot  safeguard  everything  I  say,  you  under- 
stand. What  I  meant  to  say  was,  that  that,-  in  the  opinion  of  many  people,  is 
the  important  matter  in  restoring  prosperity. 

By  Mr.  Sales:                                                    m^    ^ 
'    Q.  I  was  interested  in  that  remark  of  yours,  tinkmng  mih  mon 
depends  on  who  is  doing  the  tinkering. — ^A.  Yes.             |gP'             41! 
Witness  retired.                          *  ^^       1  " 
The  Committee  adjourned  until  10.30  j^a  Thursday,  May  10,  1923.    \ 
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I  Hoiifes  OF  Commons, 

_    Committee  Room  268, 
Thursday,  May  10th  1923 

The  Special  Committee  appoffl^^to  inquire  into  Agricultural  conditfon 
throughout  Canada,  met  at  10.30  a.m.,  Mr.  McMaster,  the  Chairman,  Presiding. 

The  Chairman:  Will  the  committee  please  come  to  order.  Before  calling 
the  witnesses,  gentlemen,  I  have  several  letters  which  I  want  to  bring  before  you 
b^ore  I  hand  them  for  safe-keeping  to  the  clerk.  Two  letters  are  from  a  Mr. 
pachard  of  Truro,  Nova  Scotia,  who  makes  assertions  as  to  the  unwisdom  of 
certain  action  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture  in  .ponnection  with  the  import- 
ation of  pure  bred  stock,  and  also  aboiit^the  policy  of  establishing  experimental 
farms  apart  from  agricultural  colleges.  He  seems  to  think  that  it  would  be 
well  that  he  be  called  before  the  Committee  in  order  to  give  his  views  touching 
tliese  matters.  I  have  replied  to  him  that  I  think  the  matters  he  brings  up  are 
rather  matters  of  departmental  administration  than  otherwise.  Naturally  I  did 
not  feel  that  the  duties  of  this  Committe  included  examination  into  the  adminis- 
tration of  the  department,  and  also  that  our  time  was  very  limited  indeed,  and 
I  did  not  hold  out  any  hope  to  him  of  being  called.  I  hope  I  did  rightly.  I 
have  three  letters  here  which  I  wish  to  bring  before  you.  They  are  written  to 
me,  one  by  a  firm  called  Paynter  Brothers,  of  Tantallon,  Saskatchew;an ;  another 
by  J.  S.  Monro  &  Company  of  Reston,  .Manitoba;  another  by  Foreman 
Brothers,  of  Arden,  Manitoba.  All  these  three  letters  refer  to  the  evidence  of 
Mr.  Benson,  who  stated  that  he  did  not  believe  that  the  operation  of  such  com- 
plies as  the  Merchants  Consolidated  Company,  would  inure  to  the  benefit  of 
i^lH" consumers,  and  all  these  three  merchants  stated  that  by  buying  through  the 
Merchants  Consolidated  Company  rather  than  through  the  ordinary  channels, 
they  have  been  able  to  effect  savings  in  their  purchases,  which  have  been  passed 
on  to  the  consumer.  We  will  not  print  these  letters,  and  with  that  expose  of 
what  is  in  them,  I  think  they  may  be  filed  as  Exhibits. 


Charles  Sidney  Walter  Short,  called  and 


sworn 


By  the  Chairman: 
Q.  What  do  you  do,  Mr.  Short?«-A.  I  "worfc  for  the  Massey-Harris  Com- 

'  Q.  What  do  you  do  in  that  extensive  establishment? — A.  I  am  in  charge  of 
the  Cost  Estimating  Department  of  the  factory. 

^Q.  The  Cost  Estimating  Department  of  the  factory? — A.  Yes.  i 

_       Q.  Are  you  the  head  man  in  that  department? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  To  whom  do  you  report? — A.  I  report  to  the  management. 

Q.  Directly  to  the  General  Manager,  Mr.  Bradshaw? — ^A.  The  Manager's 
Department.  *^  { 

Q.  To  the  Manager's  Department? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Will  you  explain  to  the  Committee. — and  remember  we  are  lay  men,  _ 
we  are  not  manufacturers,— will  you  explain  to  us  very  clearly  just  what  your  ^ 
system  of  cost  accountin'^is,  how  you  estimate  and  calculate  the  costs  of  the 
machinery  you  build  in  that  factory? — A.  We  have  the  material  listed.  This 
Ifpnced  at  various  times  by  the  Purchasing  Agent.  We,  in  our  department, 
gather  the  labour  on  the  different  machines  and  that  is  applied  and  we  also 
apportion  the  factory  expenses  against  the  productive  labour.  , - 

Q.  Now  it  is  easier  to  understand,  if  you  take  a  concrete  illustration.Jy 
Suppose  I  walked  into  the  factory  in  Toronto  this  morning,  and  I  saw  a  binder 


T 
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_n  the  floor  that  had  to  be  shipped  to  reap  the  grain  next  fall,  in  Manitoba,  let 
us  say,  and  I  said,  "  now,  Mr.  Short,  how  much  did  it  cost  your  employers  to 
make  this  binder"?  How  would  you  reply  to  me?  You  would  reply  to  me  a 
certain  figure.  I  would  like  to  know  how  you  would  make  this  figure,  and  let 
us  suppose  that  that  binder  was  made  last  fall? — A.  We  could  not  tell  you  the 
exact  cost  of  that  particular  binder,  unless  it  was  made  in  the  previous  season, 
because,  take  to-day,  for  instance,  we  are  just  commencing  our  binder  pro- 
gramme. 'Ijl^  '* 
*  Q.  Your  what  programme? — A.  Our  binder  manufactiirmg  programme,  and 
we  cannot  tell  until  the  next  programme  is  completed  what  the  cost  per  binder- 
has  been,  because  we  average  the  total  cost  over  the  whole  production. 

Q.  Over  the  whole  production? — ^A.  Over  the  whole  production  of  the  season 

Q.  That  is  the  way  you  arrive  at  the  average  of  what  your  binders  cost  you,_ 
but  do  you  not  keep  the  cost  of  what  every  machine  you  put  out  costs  you? — AJ 
No,  we  only  estimate  in  our  Department,  the  average  cost. 

Q.  Let  us  see  if  we  can  work  this  thing  out.  That  binder  is'  made  of  steel, 
wood,  canvas,  paint.  What  else?  Anything  else? — A.  Nuts,  rivets  and  so  on. 
You  have  covered  pretty  nearly  everything. 

Q.  The  steel  for  that  binder  came  into  your  factory? — ^A.  Yes. 

Q.  As  a  rule  that  steel  came  into  your  factory  for  that  binder,  that  was" 
finished  last  month? — A.  It  would  come  in  the  beginning  of  this  season,  pro- 
bably, or  in  fact,  just  now  we  are  waiting  on  material  for  binders. 
I       Q.  I  have  my  binder  'all  made  and  there  it  is  on  the  floor  of  the  factory, 
i,nd  it  arrived  there  last  month? — A.  You  would  not  get  at  any  average  cost 
just  now. 

!    Q.  You  are  not' ready  for  shipment? — A.  Only  last  year's  manufactures. 
'^.  You  say  that  the  hypothetical  case  I  have  put  i^n  impossible  case, 
because  you  did  not  finish  that  last  month? — A.  No.   *  wf^ 
B       Q.  Or  anything  you  finished  last  month  was  made  from  material  bought 
before?— A.  Exactly.  »^ 

I       Q.  Well  now,  when  did  you  finish  the  binders  that  are  ready  to  be  sent 
out? — A.  They  must  haVe  been  finished  last  geason. 

Q.  When  last  season  would  they  be  finished? — A.  Probably  July.  I  am  not 
very  well  acquainted  with  the  manufacturing  process.  That  i^  the  production 
■chedule,  Mr.  Chairmaii.  ^   ^        ^^  ,^p_  j 

^        By  Mr.  McKay: 
Q.  Your  manufacturing  is  going  on  day  by  ds.y'T^^^.  'l'Eere~e  numerous 
machines  going  through  at  the  same  time. 


By  Mr.  Gardiner: 

Q.  You  are  not  manufacturing  binders  alone? — A.  No. 

Mr.  Gardiner:  The  system  is  that  they  will  start  their  programme  of 
manufacturing  binders  for  next  harvest  probably  about  now,  and  they  will 
continue  that  until  they  make  the  number  that  is  necessary,  and  then  stop. 

By  the  Chairman: 

Q.  Perhaps  the  binder  is  an  unfortunate  implement  to  have  picked  out. — 
A.  No,  they  would  be  all  of  the  same  category.  The  machines  are  put  through 
pretty  much  together.  -i*  ""^ 

Q.  I  suppose  you  have  ^m^indttrs.on  ¥0U 
— A.  I  presume  we  have.    »  jB  — ^p'    •*--  - 

Q.  You  say  that  these  were  made  some  time  ago? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Were  completed  some  time  ago? — ^A..  Yes.  , 
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Q.  The  binders  that  are  ready  novi  were  made  from  ^^^pirchased  when? 
— ^A.  That  would  be  last  season. 

Q.  What  did  you  p^Jor  the  steel  that  went  into  the  binder?— A.  I  have  no 
record  of  that  with  meJPf  I  have  the  present  prices  of  material,  Mr.  Chairman. 
Q.  You  have  the  present  prices? — A.  Yes.  ^_ 

Q.  How  do  the  present  prices  compare  with  the  prices  you  were  paying  last 
*''   season.    Are  they  higher  or  lower? — A.  They  would  be  higher. 

Q.  They  are  higher  now  than  they  were  last  season? — A.  Yes. 
Q,  Ho^-much  higher?— A.  I  do  not  know  what  percentage  it  is,  Mr.  Chair- 
man.      '  *  ■■  ^  I 
Q.  Do  you  remember  the  fibres?— A.  No,  sir,  I  do  not.    There  are  sucli 
\  a  mas^  of  figures,  I  cannot  tell  you. 

^       Q.  I  (^ quite  understand  you  cannot  carry  all  the?e  things  in  your  head. 

Well/what  are  you  paying  for  steel  that  goes  into  the  binder  t(5^ay?— A.  WJM 

parti  culfir  clags  of  steel,  sir?  . 

^  Q.  I  presume  there   are   different   steels.    We  will  have  to   differentiatt 

betwpen  the  different  steely.    Perhaps  you  will  helD  us.    We  will  build  a  binder 

^~^ogpti-'Pr.    THf^t  is  the  bepfway  to  d©-   Wliat  different  sorts  of  steel  go  mto  a, 

binder?-^ A. -We  have  cold  rolled  l  _ 
^        ^.  What  is  that  used  for?— A^Th'aTis  used  for  making  studs  and  shafts 

and  wepring  parts,  rollers,  and  ^o  on.      * 

^_^       i._Q-  T^at  is.  the  movins  parte  of  the  machine? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

^^     J^JLJ^hat  does  that  cost?- A.  The  cost  of  that  laid  down  averages — 

^TCTpet  u^  have  first  of  all  what  it  costs  you  f  .o.b.  Pittsburg.    You  buy  that 

in  Pi'ttshurg?- A.  Yes,  sir.        '         ,     *  * 

Q  What  does  it  cost  you  in  Pittsburg?— A.  The  base  price  is  $2.03  per 
hundred  pounds.  '' 

Q.  What  does  "base  price"  mean? — A.  That  is  the  base  price  of  a  certain 
"^-^ze.    Over  and  under  that  size,  it  would  be  a  different  rate,  sir.  , 

Q,  A  different  price? — ^A.  Yes. 

That  is,  12.03  per  hundred  pounds  Pittsburg?— A.  Yes,  ^i^ 

^.  And  tlien  it  would  cost  you  to  lay  it  down  in  Toronto,  how  mua 
A.  A  quarter  inch  around  is  $5.51  per  hundred  pounds.    The  size  of  course 
makes  the  difference  in  the  price.  ~^      ^ 

Q.  Well,  now,  you  see  what  I  am  trying  to  get  at.  You  say  part  of  this 
machine  is  made  of  cold  rolled  steel  in  the  form  of  rollers  and  studs  and  shafts, 
and  I  would  like  to  know  how  much  cold  rolled  steel  at  to-day's  price  goes  into 
arbinder,  and  how  much  it  costs.  We  are  trying  to  pick  the  thing  out.  You  say 
the  base  price  is  ^2.03  per  hundred  pounds  Pitteburg? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Is  that  the  basic  price,  or  are  they  above  or  below  the  basic  price?    What 

do  the  rollers  cost  per  hundred  pounds? — A.  Quarter-inch  diameter  costs  $6.83 
laid  down,  for  cold  rolled  steel  for  roller  bearings. 
^._  -       Q.  How  many  pounds  of  tl»|go  Into  a  binder?— A.  I  have  not  got  that 
totalled  up,  sir.  'rjf 

Q.  Well,  don't  you  know  how  much  cold  rolled  steel  goes  into  a  binder? — ^A.  I 
bave  not  the  division  made  that  way. 

-■  Q.  I  do  not  want  to  hamper  you  in  your  evidence.  Perhaps  you  will  tell 
us  how  you  make  the  division. — ^A.  Quarter-inch  is  priced  at  $6.83  per  hundred 
pounds.    All  the  quarter-inch  is  grouped  together  and  extended  at  that  price. 

Q.  What  does  the  quarter-inch  stuff  that  goes  into  the  binder  cost  you? — 
A.  Quarter-inch  cold  ro  led  is  $6.83,  and  there  are  2-11  pounds,  that  is,  14-4 
cents.    That  is  the  extension.    There  is  just  that  one  size,  quarter-inch. 
Q.  The  quarter-inch  costs  you  now?— A^  14-4  cents. 
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Dme  other  things  made  of  cold  rolled  steel. 

^""  u ^jj  ^  gg^.  y^g  Q^j^gj.  si2A|^  They  are  not  all 


By  the  Chairman: 

Q.  I  will  have  you  finish  with  your  rollers  first,  and  we  will  pass  on  to 
something  else. — ^A.  Three-eighths  is  the  same  price,  $6.83.  That  size  happens" 
to  be  on  the  same  basis.  '  i«      . 

'  Q.  And  what  does  that  extend  to? — A.  35|-  cents.  '** 

Q.  Now,  how  many  pounds  were  there  of  the  first  quarter-inch  size? — 
A.  2-11  pounds.  ^      k 

Q.  And  how  much  were  there  of  the  next? — ^A,  5-20  poundsfc'     '   W 
-  _.    Q.  Of  the  1-inch?— A.  Yes,  sir.  " 

Q.  Now,  what  is  the  next? — A.  We  have  Yieths,  that  is  for  a  plunger.    Do 
"u  want  me  to  continue  on  rollers?  i-^ 

'  Q.  Well,  have  you  finished  with  rollers?  I  think  the  better  way  to  go 
about  it  is  to  try  and  get  the  different  constituents  of  the  machine — the  different 
constituent  parts.  You  say  some  are  made  of  cold  rolled  steel.  We  will  take 
the  different  parts  made  of  cold  rolled  steel,  and  exhaust  those,  and  then  pass 
on  to  the  next,  if  that  is  a  convenient  way  to  do  it.— A.  Jigths^  -11  pounds, 
$6.42  per  hundred  pounds.  '^     ^      — 

Q.  That  extends  to? — A.  %oths  of  a  cent. 

Q.  Does  that  exhaust  the  rollers  or  the  plungers? — A.  Just  let  me  point 
out,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  that  is  just  the  main  part  of  the  machine.  It  does 
not  include  any  sheaf  carrier,  or  other  attachments  which  are  sometimes  ordered, 
or  sometimes  not  ordered.  We  figure  the  machine  separately.  I  just  want  to 
point  that  out. 

Q.  Now,  does  that  exhaust  all  the  cold  rolled  steel? — ^A.  No._'^^^ 
means.  _    ^  '  '    ■ 

Q.  Does  that  exhaust  the  different  sorts  of  rollers? — ^A.  These  are  not  all 
rollers.  -    —i 

Q.  The  first  two  were  rollers,  were  they? — A.  Yes. 

O.  And  the  third  was? — ^A.  It  ^%s  a  plunger.    — 

By  Mr.  Milne:  i 

Q.  What  is  the  plunger,  may  I  ask? 

By  Mr.  Sales: 

Q.  Whereabouts  is  the  plunger  on  the  binder? — ^A.  It  would  be  a  plunger 
for  a  lever.  Cold  rolled  steel  for  headless  pins,  one-quarter-inch  diameter,  -29 
of  a  pound,  $5.51  per  hundred  pounds,  l%o  cents.     %6 — 

By  the  Chairman:  ^^ 

Q,  That  is  headless  pins  too? — ^A.  Ye,^,  ^^^. 

Q.  T^^?— A.  ^-^ — 29  of  a  pound. 

Q.  That  amounts  to  what?— A.  That  amounts  |k  lJ§cents. 

Q.  I  suppose  you  are  glad  you  do  not  have  to  Xlculate  this  in  marks?— A. 
It  might  be  easier.    We  could  take  a  wild  guess  at  it. 

Q.  You  are  glad  you  do  not  have  to  calculate  it  in  pounds,  shillings  and 
pence?— A.  That  is  what  was  just  in  my  mind.  I  think  ^-e  would  reduce  it  all 
to  half  pence  and  take  it  that  way.    |-inch  diameter — 

Q.  What  is  this? — ^A.  This  is  in  the  same  class. 

Q.  Headless  pins? — A.  Headless  pins.  i    'fa  k 

Q.  Why  are  they  headless— so  that  they  will  drop  out  ea  *y  and  you  will 
be  able  to  sell  more  of  them? — A.  No,  they  are  for  rivetting,  Mr.  Chairman 

:      [Mr.  C.  S.  W.  Short.]  ' 
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Q.  How  many  pounds  in  that? — ^A.  -35. , 
Q.  Whai  does  that  amount  to? — A.  1^^ 

By  -Mr.  Sales: 
Q.  This  mil  be  a  long  list  by  the  time  we  ge- 
fers  are  ail  made  for  the' season  of  1923? — A.  No,  sir. 
,    We  have  iu|t  commenced  them.      '   — 

By  Mr.  Elliott: 
\  You  mean  for  1924?— A.  No.^ra  1923.. 


We  are  making  them 


lid  not  tell  you. 


By  Mr.  Sales: 
^  .  Have  you  any  on  hand  of  last  j-^ 

■    By  Mr.  Gardiner: 

Q.  Have  you  the  cost  of  your  binders  for  last  year? — A.  I  have  the  material 
p^^s  to-day,  and  the  labour  of  last  year.  That  is  the  only  thing  I  can  give  you. 
.  ijV^r  Gaediner:  I  would  like  to  suggest,  if  I  might  be  allowed  to  do  so,  that 
^o_  over  the  production  of  bindrn'soflast  year,  a  complete  cycle  of  pro- 
duction. JH^HB^  1 

The  Chairman:  We  will  do  it  the  other  way  too,  and  get  a  check  on  our 


pins? — A.  You  did  not  get  the 


By   the   Chairman: 
•pQ.  We  have  the  three  vanetii 
h^f  inch,  did  you?  '  -    -^ 

Q.  No,  what  are  they? — A.  -04  of  a  pound  at  |5.10  per  hundred  pounds, 
^  of  a  cent.  Cold  rolled  steel  for  k^^quarter  inch  square  or  quarter  and  five- 
'sixteenths,  the,  same  price  if  you  liklp^  ^ 

Q.  They  are  keys? — ^A.  They  are  keys. 

Q.  How  many  do  you  put  in  a  machine? — A.  -46  of  a  pound. 

Q.  They  cost  how  much? — ^A.  They  are  priced  at  $7.22  per  hundred  pounds.- 
3^xr  cents.     Cold  drawn  steel,  j\  in  diameter.  4L 

Q.  What  is  that  used  for? — A.  Shafts.  We  have  10-61  pounds  at  $6.31  per 
hundred  pounds,  65-3fo  cents.    Then  we  have  f  inch. 

Q.  What  is  that  used  for? — A.  One  of  the  spindles.  That  weighs  2-47 
pounds  at  $5.23  per  hundred  pounds,  12-j%  cents.    -If  diameter. 

Q.  What  is  that? — ^A.  That  is  another  shaft.  5-11  pounds,  $4.91  per 
hundred  pounds,  25f^  cents.    Cold  drawn  screw  stock.  * 

Q.  Is  that  the  same  as  cold  rolled? — A.  It  is  a  special  steel  for  cutting 
threads  on;  that  is  a  stud.    -07  of  a  pound  at  $5.51,  tV  of  a  cent.  ^~ 

Q.  What  was  that  stock  again,  I  did  not  catch  it? — ^A.  Cold  drawn  scrd 
"3tock,  for  making  screws.       — ?—  ■    i 

*"  Q^  Did  you  give  us  any  size  for  that? — A.  That  is  |.  ■  W_ 

^For   screws? — ^A.^Yes,   sir.     i%   diameter. 

Q.  Is  that  for  screws  too? — ^A.  No,  sir,  that  is  another  shaft.  -39  of  a 
pound. 

Q.  In  weight? — A.  Yes,  sir,  $6.10  per  hundred  pounds,  extension  2  centr 
The  same  class  of  stock,  ^  diameter.  a    i 

Q.  What  is  that  made  into? — A.  That  is  a  wrist  pin.  '    ' 

S'  It  weighs  how  much? — ^A.  -60  of  a  pound.      -^J 

<J  And  the  price? — A.  These  are  laid  down  prroes:  $4.84  per  hundred 
pounds,  extension  2^  cents.  |  inch  diameter,  used  for  studs,  spindles,  pins, 
shafts  and  trunnions.  ^Hj  ■ 

'  *  ^^  ■  [Mr.  C.  S.  W.  Short.] 
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Jick  washer.    A  washer  might  be 


Q.  What  is  a  trunnion? — A.  That  i 
more  than  an  inch  thick. 

).  It  might  be  about  an  inch  and  a  half  thick?— A.  Yp< 
.  That  is  a  trunnion? — ^A.  Yes. 

Q.  What  does  a  trunnion  weigh? — A.  This  total  aggregation  of  three- 
quarters  is  14-41  pounds  at  $4.84,  69^%  cents.    |  diameter — 

Q.  Used  for  what? — A.  Studs  and  trunnions,  1-13  pounds.       ;-  —  " 

Q.  At  what  price? — A.  At  $4.71.    Extension  6yV  cents. 

Q.  These  prices  are  the  average  prices  you  paid  while  buying  thirs- 
A.  These  are  present  prices,  sir.  >if- diameter,  for  studs  and  shafts,  2-57  pouri„ 
'at  $4.71,  12yV  cents  extension.     l^V  diameter — 

Q.  What  is  that  used  for? — A.  That  is  a  trunnion.  -16  of  a  pound  at 
$4.71,  extension  3^-  of  a  cent.  1^  diameter,  washers,  -21  at  $4.65,  1  cent,  l^^ 
^meter,  a  stud,  -55  of  a  pound  at  $4.66,  2x'V  cents,  li  diameter,  for  rolls  and 
bushes.  I 

'  '  Q.  I  have  often  seen  the  word  "  bush  "  in  connection  with  machinery,  but 
I  have  never  been  able  to  understand  what  a  bush  is.  What  is  it? — A.  In  this^ 
particular  case  it  is  a  steel  band  which  is  around  the  end  of  a  wood  piece.  _ 

Q.  That  costs  how  much?— A.  That  is  5-13  of  a  pound  at  4.65  cents,  2^-^^   — 
cents.     1^3^^  diameter,  -46  of  a  pound  at  $4.65,  extensioif  2-jV  cents.    Cold  drawn 
steel 

Q.  I*  that  all  cold  rolled  steel,  or  was  some  of  it  cold  drawn  steel  before? — 
A.  Some  of  it  was  cold  drawn;  the  screw  stock  was  cold  drawn. 

Q.  But  most  of  it  has  been  rolled,  has  it?  I  will  not  bothar  li^ou  with  that 
now,  because  it  does  not  make  much  difference.  Go  ahead  wiwWjgpsteel  stuff. 
I  wish  one  of  the  gentlemen  present  would  total  up  the  amount  of  steel  that 
has  gone  into  this  machine.  All  right,  we  have  the  cold  drawn  jteel  now. — A. 
12-44  pounds  at  $5.23  per  hundred  pounds,  Qb^jj  cents.  *■    '  '         <^ 

Q.  What  is  that  cold  drawn  steel,  you  gave  me  the  size,  but  I  forgot  to  take 
it?-A.  1t:V.  «^  .J 

Q.  What  is  that  used  for? — ^A.  That  is  a  reel  shaft,    -^fl^  — 

_Q.  You  say  a  reel  shaft?— A.  Yes,  sir.    The  jSame  size,  l^V;  a  different    "" 
quality  for  another  shaft.  * 

Q.  Wliat  do  they  call  that  shaft  that  has  a  different  quality? — A.  The  one     _ 
I  just  gave  you  was  20  to  30  carbon.  i  Jp 

Q.  And  this  other  shaft,  what  does  it  weigh? — A.  13 1-50  pounds  at  $4.91. — 
66-3  cents. 

1^^  knotter  shaft,  weighing  14-05  pounds  $4.84-^=68  iKi^i^  ■— 

1t%.    That  is  for  shafts  weighing  6-98,  $5.04  p#  100  pounds.    35-2  cents. 

The  same  size,  another  shaft,  9-52  pounds,  $4.84  per  100  pounds.  That  is 
46-1  cents. 

By  Mr.  Sales: 

Q.  What  shafting  is  that,  Mr.  Short?— A.  ,1  couldn^'t  tell  you  from  the 
number  of  the  piece  what  the  shaft  is,  sir.  ^ 

Cold  drawn  steel,  special  for  needle  cranks.  1-j^^  diameter.  This  is  a  special 
steel,  open  hearth,  14-53  pounds.  $5.17  per  100  pounda.  75-1  cents.  That 
exhausts  the  cold  rolled  and  cold  drawn  steel.  I _ 

By  the  Chairman: 
_   Q.  Have  you  any  other  varieties  of  st«I7=-A.  Uh,  j^^Wr.    Angle  steel, 
npch  by  I  by  i  thick.     18-37  pounds.    $3.67  per  100  pounds.     67-4  cents. 


The  next,  1  inch  by  1  incV 
100  pounds.    Extending  to  9-5 


ngle  steel,  2-72  pounds.    Price  $3.60  per 


[Mr.  C.  S.  W.  Short.] 
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Angle  steel  I4  by  1^  by- 
pounds    That  extends  to  $1-783. 

li  by  li  by  ^.     15-22  pounds.     Price  13.45  per  100  pounds.     52-5  cents. 

I4  by  li  by  1%  angle  steel.  7-99  pounds.  Price  $3.45  per  100  pounds. 
Extending  to  27-6  cents. 

■  li  by  li  by  i-inch.     13-52  pounds  at  $3.45  per  100  pounds".'  46-6  cents. 
—    li=-by  l^byfi-inch.    9-38  pounds.     $3.4-5  per   100  pounds:    32-4   cents 

.nlion.    '  * 

l-l-  by  1^  by  4-inch.  .64  pounds.  $3.45  per  100  pounds.  2.2  cents  exten- 
sion. 

I2  by  Is  by  -3^^.     10-70  pounds.     $3.45  per  100  pounds.    36-9  cents. 
I     I  am  now  going  to  repeat  some  sizes  I  have  already  given  you  but  it  is  a 
different  quality  of  steel. 

Q.  That  is  all  right.  This  is  a  long  and  tiresome  job  for  you,  and  for  all  of 
us,  but  v/e  will  carry  it  through  with  cheerfulness.  As  Robert  Louis  Stevenson 
says:  "Let  cheerful-pess  abound  within  us."  .  ,1 

Mr.  Sales:  It  is  a  fine  way  of  spending  a  holiday,  Mr.  Chairman 

^  By  the  Chairman:  1 

Q.  Go  on  then,  Mr.  Short? — A.  We  are  still  on  angle  steel.  This  is  35  to 
45  carbon.     A  higher  carbon. 

1-inch  by  1-inch  by  ^-g.    4-23  pounds.    $3.56  per  100  pounds.     15-10  cenid 

li  by  li  by  ^^g-inch,  thejame  quality.  14-66  pounds.  $3.56  per  Im 
pounds.     52-2  cents.  fl 

^    li  by  li  by  i-inch.     15-34  pounds.    $3.56  per  100  pounds.    54-6  cenS 
extension.  J 

Then  we  have  a  special  angle  steel.     1^  by  i  by  ^%  by  ^.    3-08  pound! 
^.20  per  100  pounds.     12-9  cents  extension. 
'   The  next  is  what  is  known  as  cultivator  beams.    That  is  just  a  technical,   - 
manufacturer's  description  of  it.    It  is  a  kind  of  channel  steel;  a  small  channel,  fc 
The  size  is  1-37-64  by  43/64  by  i^e-    8 .  64  pounds  $3.63.    Per  100  pounds.    31.4 
cents. 

That  is  a  steel  that  is  used  for  levers.  Probably  you  will  understand  what 
we  mean  by  cultivator  beams  by  that.       ^ 

Double  bevelled  steel  2i  by^a-by^-inch.   J3.47  mr  100  p^^^  -9  of 

~    The  weight                                 '  ^lAft-^-^B  I^H^^BV 

tDW  wfe  come  to  band  steel: —  ^^^^^^^^ 

^/'  by  No.  12  ffauge   _-96  lbs.  at  $4.11  per  100  Ibsj  extension  3-9  cents 

'3.44    '  "  ^J4.32 

1.37      "  $4.43 

1.5        "  $4.22 

■  '1       "  $4.11           ••           -        "           1,7 

34      "  $4.17 

'      "  $4.11 

;      "  $4.11 

2i"    "    No.  10      "         .39       "  $4.11 

'    91"   "   "Nrn    in   ■  "          A.Q      "  $4.11 

9      "       $411    ^ 

U"   "   No.  14      "         .16      "       $4.22  ■ 
1*^"   "   No.  18   "  "         .21       "       $4.43    ■ 


"  No.  10 

I"    "  No.  10 

"    "  No.  10 

i"    "  No.  10 


"  "  No.  10 

i"  "  No.  10 

:  "  "  No.  10 

i"  "  No.  10 

:i"  "  No.  10 

i"  "  No.  12 

i"  "  No.  14 

^"  "  No.  18 


i",  "   No.  10  J 
1"    "   No.  10^ 
li"    "   No.  16U 
2i^  "   No.  16 

" 

4f 

^a 

.61       "    -JS4 


$4.53 
14.32 


$4.22 


.9    "   • 
i  ^6    " 
2.6    " 

9.4     " 
u  2     " 

[Mr^C.  S.  W.   Short.] 
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Then  tire  steel.  ^^HL        M 

^.  That  is  to  put  on^^^Wretel^I  fuppose? — A.  Y 
9^'  by  No.  11  gauge  35.19  lbs,  at  $4.09  per  100  Ib^ 
Then  hoop  steel: 
1"  by  No.  16  gaug;e  .05  s^.  ... , 
Then  strip  steel  high  carbon: 

6"  by  No.  14  gauge  1.23  lbs.  at  $7.42  per  100  lbs.  extension  9.1  cents! 
i"  by  No.  16  gauge  .01  lbs.  at  $7.71  per  100  lbs.  extension  .1  cent. 
Q.'^Just  before  we  go  on,  was  it  you  who  introduced  this  system  of  cost 


-tppose? — A.  Y 


4.32  per  100  lbs.  extension 


accounting? — ^A.  No,  sir. 
Q.  What  was  the  nat 
item? — A.  A  Canadian. 


of  the  man  who  got  up 


Q  mao  got 


Q^  I  thought  he  might  have  been  Scotch? — A.  Then  flat  steel  square  edge 
ins  is  low  carbon:    — 


11"    " 

H"  " 

o3ir     li 


■t 


11"       " 


i"  gauge    1.82  lbs.  at  $4.01  per  100  lbs.  extension    7.3  cents 

jV'  ^   4.58  "  $4.11  "  "  18.8    " 

'   0  "  $4.05 

=3^"        "  1.4  "  $4.05 

.62  "  $4.05  "  «     .       ^  r 

6.18  "  14.05 

"1.31  "  $3.62 

-     5.21  "  $3.62  "  "  18, 

i"        "       2.49  "  $3.45  "  "  8^6 

i"       "5.  "  $3.45  "        , 

i"        "      22.29  "  $3.45 


.92  lbs.  at  $3.45  per  100  lbs. 


2.96 

12.36 

.64 

4.72 

2,87 

27.13 

1.51 

12,67 

.96 


Extension    3 ,2 
10  2" 


Flat  Steel,- Rotind  Edge— 


k 

gauge     1.55  lbs.  at  $3.45  per  100  lbs.     Extension    5.3, 


2X"     "      _»^      "            67     "      "     4.05  "       "       " 

H"     "     i        "        4.16     "      "      3.50  "       "       " 

Open  Hearth  Basic  Forging  Steel — 

If"  by  4.  gauge    2.18  lbs.  at  $3.35  per  100  lbs. 

Half  Oval  Steel— 

^i"  by     i\  gauge  11.79  lbs.  at  $3.62  per  100  lbs. 

Iron  Finish  Machinery  Steel —  ■* 

i-"    diam.      6.96  lbs.  at  $3.45  per  100  lbs.    Extei 

I".       "          2.88    "     "    3.67    "      "  "             " 

-i"     -    "        22.22     "      "     3.45     "       "  " 

t:V'        "          2.09     "      "     3.61     "       "  " 

•4"         "          2.83     "      "     3.50     "       "  " 

i"        "          2.35    "     "    3.60    "      "  " 


V 

diam 

Zff 

s"  - 

5// 

g 

■ 

r_'/ 

Ml 

a, 

Vii 

7 

1       "  2.88 

-    "        22.22 

2.09 

2.83 

2.35 

(Higher  carbon) 


Extension    24 .  Oc. 
10.6 
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Smooth  Finish  Screw  Stoc^--    -  "^       ^^    , 

li^'^    diamV    1.08  lbs.  at  $3.62  per  lOOJb/ 

/foi  Rolled  Knife  Back  Steel — 

•^ .  6.72  lbs.  at  $4.68  per  100  lbs. 

Smooth  Finish  Machinery  Steel — 

r    dilmj   1.01  lbs.  at  $3.93  per  100  lbs. 


Extension 


Extension    26.8: 


Extension 


u        u        u 


CC  It  tl 


'High  carbon) 

6.28 
diameter. 

.What. are  all  these  things  used  for,  this  smooth-finished  machinery  steel? 
— ^^.  v^rank,  rods,  shafts. 

Q.  How  many  pounds  of  that  1-xV  iiich  diameter? — A.  6-59  pounds;  $3.78 
pp  100  pounds;  extension  21-1  cent.  <^^l^  _,  '~ 

'    Q.  Next?— A.  Binder  "  T  "  bars,  2i  inch  by  1^5^  inch  by  ^M  inch,  50-20 
pounds,  $4.68  per  100  pounds,  extension  2-349  cents.    Bright  steel  wire  rods, 
-1%  inch  diameter,  1-09  pounds,  $3.53  per  100  pounds,  extension  3-8  cents. 
I         Steel  pipe,  ^  inch  diameter,  -69  of  a  foot. 

Q.  What  does  that  weigh?— A.  That  is  purchased  by  the  foot,  Mr.  Chair- 
man. '■  ^  . 

Q.  You  see,  we  have  everything  in  pounds.  Would  it  be  a  long  job  to  put 
it  in  pounds?  We  are  able  to  prove  by  example,  because  we  know  what  the 
finished  product  weighs.  However,  if  you  cannot  do  it,  just  go  ahead.  It  is 
how  much? — A.  -69  of  a  foot,  $3.34  per  100  feet,  extension  2-3  cents,"! ^ inch 
diameter,  -13  of  a  foot,  at  the  same  pric^4^nts. 

Q.  What  did  you  say  the  pric_e_w§jHHK't? — ^A.  J3.34,  the  same  as  the 
previous  one. 

Q.  Per  100  feet?— A.  Yes. 

Q.  That  is,  -4  cents? — ^A.  Y^B_Qne  inch  diameter.  ■ 

Q.  This  is  pipe  again? — A.  Yes,  4-83  feet,  at  $11.96  per  100  feet,  extension 
57-8  cents.    Drawn  seamless  tubing,  2^  inch  outside  diameter  by  16  inch  gaugd 
•kl7  of  a  foot,  at  $20.59  pel:  100  feet,  extension  3-5  cents.    Bolt  steel,  -fg  inch 
diameter,  -35  of  a  pound,  $3.72  per  100  pounc'  -     '  -    '-     "  "       -"       '  '-^ 
diameter. 

Q.  How  much  of  that? — A.  16-51  pound.. 

Q.  How  much  per  pound? — ^A.  At  $3.62  per  100  pounds.  That  makes  the 
extension  59  8  cents. 

I     I'^g  inch  diameter,  2-79  pounds,  $3.56  per  100  pounds,  extension  9-9  cents. 
I  have  some  more  |  inch.     1-92  pounds,  $3.62  per  100  pounds,  extension  7  cents. 

I  inch  diameter,  8-21  pounds,  $3.45  per  100  pounds,  extension  28-3  cents. 

j\  inch  diameter,  -78  of  a  pound,  $3.45  per  100  pounds,  extension  2-7  cents. 

iquare  steel  iron  finish. 

Q.  Where  does  that  go? — A.  That  is  the  slanting  shaft.  j\  inch  square, 
l-ftS  pounds,  $3.95^er  100  pounds,  extension  6-7  cents. 

Iron  finished  machinery  steel,;  low  carbon,  |  inch  diameter,  11-82  pounds, 
$3.35  per  100  pounds,  extension  39.6  cents. 

I  inch  ^^uare,  6-.18  pounds,  |3.35  per  100  pounds,  extension  20-7  cents. 
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Iron  finished  screw  stock,  --le  of  a  pound,  13.56  per  100  pounds,  extension, 
6  cents. 

2  inch  square,  -42  of  a  pound,  $3.45  per  100  pounds,  extension  1-4  cents. 

Smooth-finish  square  steel,  y'V  iiich  square,  4-49  pounds,  13.77  per  100 
pounds,  extension,  16-9  cents.  ^"^  j 

Coppered  steel  string  wire.  No.  5  gauge,W99  of  a  pound,  $6.52  per  100 
pounds,  6-5  cents.  '||. 

Crucible  Spring  Steel —  •  '     "^ 

ri  by  17  gauge     -20  lbs.  at  |16.26  per  100  lbs.  Extension  3 p3  , 

i  by  13      "         -13      "  15.67  "  "  ^ 

f  V  14      "         -22    J|K    15.67 

I  by  16      "       yl7    ^^     "" 
Seat  Spring  Steel —  ^ 


IliiaMiiiiP 


100  l\)S.  Extension  10-9  cents 
"  ,       30^8      " 


3  by  f      "      8-17       "        3.77 

Smooth  Finished  Elastic  Spring  Steel — 

I  diam.  4-79  lbs.  at  $3.67  per  100  lbs.  Extension  17b6  cents. 

Crucible  Section  Steel —  ^ftW'  _ 

4|  by  14  gauge  11  lbs.  at  $6.63  per  100  lbs.  Extension  72-9  cents.     - 

Crucible  Ledger  Plate  Steel — 

2+  by  13  gauge  2-20  lbs.  at  $6.63  per  100  lbs.  Extension  14-6  cents. 

Crucible  Steel  for  Notter  Knife —  ■* 

SyV^by  14  gauge  -07  lbs.  at  $17.01  per  100  lbs.  Extension  1-2  cents; 

Rake  Rod  Steel —  ■  iJ 

■  ^%i  diam.  -19  lbs.  at  $4.15  per  100  lbs.  Extension  -8  cents.  M 

Cast  Chisel  Steel,  Octogon —  "J| 

t  diam.  1 -50' lbs.  at  $16.36  per  100  lbs.  Extension  8-2  cents. 

'^Emall  Cleat —  

I      (This  is  a  part  we  buy  already  completed),  1  at_$2.18  per  thousand  pieces, 

■2  cents.  | 

Thumb  Latch  Shape — 

(We  buy  these  to  shape^tamped  to  shape;  we  buy  the  shape  and  finish  it 

No.  16  gauge  -30  lbs.  at  $10.30  per  100  lbs.  Extension  3-1  cents. 
Bright  Rivet  Steel —  ' 

3%  by  14  gauge  -36  lbs.  at  $9.37  per  100  lbs.  Extension  3-4  cents. 

H  by  14^.    "       -34        "       9.37  ^     .       ''  3-2      " 

'"       jmer  Steel  Harvester  Bottoms —  "  il^jy 

xTo.  17  gauge  59-30  lbs.  at  $4.87  per  100  lbs.  ExtenlKn  $2  •88-^. 

Bessemer  steel  elevator  sides,  re-squared,'  one  pass;  cold  rolled  and  hard 
annealed  5-95  pounds  at  $5.10  per  hundred  pounds,  ZO^^  cents.  18  gauge  7-12 
pound^  at  $5.10  per  hundred,  36xV  cents.  24  gauge  7-36  pounds  at  |5.15  per 
hundred  pounds,  37^:Vi cents.  I~ 

American  Bessemer  steel  sheets,  17  gauge.  Hg^k 

I  Q.  What  is  the  weight?— A.  I  have  two  different  pSs  here  for  the  same 
gkuge.  It  is  according  to  the  width.  The  first  I  have  is  2-73  pounds  at  $4.99' 
per  hundred  pounds,  13 1%  cents.  Anothfl^  group  we  have  is  3-66  pounds~at 
$4.87,  17]^  cents.  Number  18  gauge  1-46  pounds  at  $4.87  per  hundred  pounds, 
7tV  cents.  Number  20  gauge  2-64^  pounds  at  |4.87,,12j;%  c§nts^  Number  24 
gauge,  2-50  pounds  at  $4.9' 

'[Mr.  C.  S.   W.  Short.]  ■ 
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Another  width  but  a  different  price  3-56  pounds  at  |4,93,  the  same  gauge  bu! 
different  width  and  different  price,  17x%  cents.  The  same  gauge  but  another 
width  2-94  pounds  at  $5.26,  15fo' cents.  ' 

Blue  annealed  steel  sheets,  14  gauge,  -23  of -a  pound  at  $4.22  per  hundred 
pounds,  1  cent.    The  same  gauge,  another  width,  -45  of  a  pound  at  $4.27  per 
hundred,  lx%  cents. 
_^heet  steel,  cold  rolled,  17  gauge,  5-56  pounds  at  $4.87,  27^  cents. 
"I^jalvanized  sheets,  No.  20  gauge,  13-01  pounds  at  $5.68,  72^^  cents. 

22  gauge,  2-87  pounds  at  $5.86,  le^^-  cents. 

Now  we  come  to  the  purchased  parts. 

Q.  Have  you  exhausted  all  you  make  in  the  steel? — A.  We  have  some  more 
""'pppered  steel  wires.  -  _^ 

Q.  Do  not  forget  anything. — ^A.  -03  of  a  pound  at  $6.70  per  hundred, ^%^of 
a  cent.  Bright  iron  wire,  -11  of  a  pound  at  $3.28,  -^^  of  a  cent.  That  seems  to 
be  all  the  |teel.    Will  I  give  you  the  cast  iron  now?  ^j 

I       Q.  Yes.    Have  w^  finished  with  the  steel? — A.  I  think  so.     J  ^M 

Q.  If  you  find  any  small  parts  during  the  noon  recess,  we  will  add  then^j 
afterwards. — ^A.  All  right. 

Q.  Now  we  come  to  the  cast  iron? — ^A.  Yes.  There  is  used  312-76  pounds 
at  $3.25  per  hundred.    That  has  an  extension  of  $10,16xV. 

■Q.  What  is  that  cast  iron  for,  mostly;  just  give  us  a  general  idea? — ^A. 
The  knotter  frame  is  made  out  of  that. 

Q.  The  knotter  frame  is  made  out  of  cast  iron? — A.  Y^l  I  hMe  three  and 
a  half  sheets  of  that,  different  numbers  and  different  part^H^  JH  || 

^       Q.  You  have  aggregated  those  together? — A.  Yes.       ^^M"^ 

Q.  Does  that  finish  up  the  cast  iron? — A.  Malleable  castings,  total  weight 
170-17  pounds  at  $8.23^  per  hundred,  extension  $14.01^%. 

Q.  What  do  those  represent,  just  state  it  in  the  roughest  fashion.  Malleable 
castings? — ^A.  Brackets,  lever  sockets,  cranks,  bearings,  bell-pulls,  guards, 
packer?. 

The  next  is  steel  chain.  We  buy  this  by  the  foot.  18  feet.  $8.88  per  100 
feet.,. $1-598.  ■*■         #  '  *  ~' 

Q.  Where  do  you  buy  that,  in  Pittsburgh? — A..„Jfe^I  don't  know  just  where 
the  plant  is.    Somewhere  in  the  States.  ip** 

Jl     Another  steel  chain,  7-72  feet,  $17.10  per  100  feet.    Extension  $1.32. 

Q.  That  is  about  26  feet  of  chain? — A.  Yes,  Knotter  hook,  a  purchased 
part;  1  used.    $51.80  per  100  pieces.    Extension  51-9. 

Q.  What  part  are  you  looking  for  nowi? — A.  I  was  looking  to  see  if  I  have 
apt  all  the  steel.    I  think  we  have.    That  knotter  hook  I  gave  you  as  being 
purchased  at  51  cents,  that  is  iust|.a  small  hook,  a  part.    It  is  just  a  little  hooK" 
with  a  jaw,  the  part  that  grips  the  cord.    The  nejft  is  polished  steel  ball. 
-       Q.  What  is  this  for,  the  ball  bearing? — A.  I  don't  know  just  where  it  is 
used,  except  that  it  is  used  in  the  ball  bearing.    It  is  a  big  ball,   i 
m  ~Q.  Do  you  purchase  this ?-«»Aj^  Yes.    1  used.    $6.97  a  thouAmddk7  of  |i^ 


Grease  cup,  purchased,  1.    4-2  cents. 

Now,  I  have  springs,  sir.    Will  I  group  them  together  and  give  you  the 
total?  "^  _^ 

Q.  Yes. — A.  There  are  14  springs  and  they  are  bought  by  the  thou 
43  cents  extension.  ^~ 

-  Three  hinges,  4-6  cents  extension. 

Jiie  cap  screw  -5  of  a  cent.  J.     ' 

QW  cap,  9-5  cents. 

Wrench,  oney34-8'  cen^^^^,^^ 

[Mr.  C.  S.  W.   Short.] 
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Cotton  duck,  will  I  group  that  together  or  would  you  like  it  separately? 
Q.  Put  all  the  duck  together.    You  buy  that,  of  course? — ^A.  Yes.  | 


By  Mr.  Gardiner: 
You  have  three  different 


.hs  and  lengths? — ^A.  Yes. 


■ 

1 

El 

1 

'i.  By  Mr.  Sales: 

'^   Which  binder  is  it  that  you  are  quoting? — A.  The  eight-foot,  sir.  j. 
„^r.  Gabdinee:  I  should  think  it  would  be  well  to  have  it  separately.':  We 
might  want  to  know  the  different  costs.         I     J 

By  the  Chairman: 

Q.  Very  well;  we  have  gone  into  it  with  suoh  meticulous  care,  W( 
well  continue  with  the  duck.^  Give  us  the  different  widths. — ^A.  42  inches  wide; 
6-22  yards;  at  $80.52  pcxr  100  yards.    That  is  $4-203. 

52  inches  wide,  2-43' yards;  at  $101.23  per  100  yards;  $2.46. 

55  inches  wide;  2-51  yards;  at  $107.75  per  100  yards;  12-705. 

Twenty-six  straps,  $2.65'% o  extension;  thirteen  buckles,  14-3  cents  exten- 
sion; twine  %o  cents.  Now  we  come  to  the  woodwork,  will  I  group  this 
together?  It  is  all  one  inch  thick,  but  there  are  different  prices  for  the  different 
widths.  r— *— 

The  Chairman:  Let  us  have  the  woodworl 
By  Mr.  Gardiner: 

V      m7_ .' _   _  .  _     7     I         c    '  I  n         A 


By  Mr.  Hammell:  ' 

Q.  What  is  the  total  cost  of  the  woodwork? 

By  the  Chairman: 

Q.  Whatever  you  say,  gentlemen;  we  have  done  it  all  with  the  ironj^and 
it  makes  a  job  of  it?  ^  -*" 

Mr.  Hammell:  Iron  is  in  different  quantiti 

The  Witness:  There  are  five  pages. 

By  the  Chairman: 

Q.  No,  no,  we  won't  take  five  pages;  we  will  put  them  together;  the  wood- 
work amounts  to—  A.  I  will  have  to  add  it  up.^  It  g|bfcl62-94  feet  of  lumber 
to  make  the  parts.  1       ' 

By  Mr.  Gardiner:  j^k  d 

Q.  Is  that  lineal  feet?~A.  No,  sir,  that  is  board  feet.  That  includes  waste, 
of  course.  We  have  to  allow  for  wastage.  That  is  the  material  it  takes  to 
finish  the  parts  up;  and  the  extension  of  that  is  $14.47. 

By  the  Chairman:  ^1/    '^ 

Q.  Does  that  complete  our  cost  of  materialY  Is  there  anything  else  to 
n^d? — ^A.  We  have  the  hardware. 

By  Mr.  Sales: 

Q.  Does  that  include  the  short  tongue,  the  truck?— A.  No,  that  is  the  binder 
less  hitch  or  any  other  attachments,  ^s*-  I  * 

Q.  It  does  not  include  the  short  tongue?— A.  No,  sir,  that  is  listed  with 
fore-carriages.  i 

[Mr.  O.  S.  W.  Short.]  JM 
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By  the  Chairman: 

Q.  Then  you  have  the  paint? — A.  We'^ave  bolts,  nuts,  rivets  and  small 
hardware;  will  I  total  that?  -^ 

Q.  Yes,  please? — A.  Mr.  Chairman,  you  are  looking  for  weights,  will  I 
give  you  the  weight  of  these  bolts  and  nuts? 

Q.  If  you  have  it? — A.  I  can  give  you  .bolts  and  nuts  and  the  washers — 
there  are  some  parts  which  are  JDOught,  take  wood  screws  and  cotters  and  other 
little  items  like  that  that  are  bought  by  the  thousand  or  by  the  gross,  I  could 
not  give  you  the  weight  of  that,  but  1  will  give  you  the  total  extension  of  all 
the  bolts  and  wh'at  we  call  hardware,  tacks,  and  so  on,,  and  I  will  give  you  the 
weights;  will  tliat  be  satisfactory?  "  "i— *-  ( 

^  Q.  Quite  sufficient? — A.  I  will  give  you  the  weights  of  the  parts  that  are 
shown  by  weight.  The  weight  of  the  bolts  and  nuts  and  washers,  as  far  as 
they  are  bought  bv  weight,  Mr.  Chairman,  is  52-61  poundSj*and  the  extensioij 
is  S3.51.  "  ^  I 

1^0..  That  is  what  you  call  hardware? — A.  That  is  hardware. 

Q.  Then  what  is  the  next  item?    If  some  unscrupulous  lumbermen  get  you 
"te  J)uy  some  wood  that  has  some  knot-holes  in  it,  do  you  charge  anything  for 
the  putty  that  has  to  be  put  in? — ^A.  No,  I  do  not  think  so,  sir;  we  pick  out 
good  wood. 

Q.  You  are  never  in  that  unfortunate  position? — ^A.  No,  sir,  our  chief 
inspector  would  not  let  that  by.    The  paint  material,  sir,  is  $2.81%  o-  ~ 

Q.  What  is  that  paint  material  composed  of? — ^A.  All  the  colours,  the 
permanent  red,  the  linseed  oil,  and  the  dryers,  the  turpentine,  benzine,  striping 
colours,  and  so  forth.  '  -«^ 

Q.  The  paint,  $2.81.  Now,  what  else? — ^A.  Printed  matter.  That  is  the 
instructions  to  set  up  the  machine,  and  the  stickers  that  go  on  the  machine, 
saying,  "  Oil  he;re,"  and  "  Be  careful,"  and  so  on.    That  is  12  cents.  J 

Q.  Is  it  fair  to  charge  to  the  machine  the  booklet  that  goes  out? — ^A.  It  il 
lent  with  it.  ^  1 

(^.  Very  well,  we  will  call  that  printed  matter.    Do  you  have  your  own 

■  printing  plant?— A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Now,  have  you  forgotten   anything? — ^A.  You   can   check  me  if  you 
wish.    That  totals  $96.86%o- 
'A      Q.  That  is  for  material?— A.  That  is  material  on  the  main  machine.  * 

k.  Q.  We  will  just  deal  with  the  main  machine,  jDecause  your  price  is  for  the 

■  main  machine. 

Mr.  Sales:    No,  Mr.  Chairman,  we  buy  the  whole  thing  complAe.^ 

By  the  Chairman:  ^       |  ^  - 

Q.  We  will  build  the  complete  machine  this  morning,  then.     Whfet  else 

is  there?    What  did  you  say  your  amount  was,  please?— A.  $96.86-/^;  that  is 

the  material  that  goes  i^^e  machine  itself.    Crating  material — shall  I  give 

you  the  total  of  that?  '■■^ 

Q.  Yes,  please?— A.  $1.69-f^.    That  is  crating  material.    Pour-horse  trees 

— do  you  wish  the  detail  of  those? 

Q.  No,  give  us  the  the  total?— A.  You  will  hardly  get  the  weight  without 


Mr.  Gardiner:    We  are  not  concerned  about  the  weight,  it  is  the  prices     fl 
we  want.  !  i  ,  5 

By  the  Chairman: 
Q.  Can  you  not  give  us  the  aggregate  without  the  weight?— A.  Yes  I  can  i 
Q.  Just  give  us  the  aggregate,  whatever  it  is.— A.  The  steel  and  iron  weighs 

■I  r  ■■'■•"' 
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24-33  poimds,  and  there  is  17-63  feet  of  lumfcer  used  to  make  the  trees,  and  the 
total  extension  of  the  material  is  $2.22-i%. 

Q.  Is  there  anything  else  now  that  we  should  put  in?  J 

By  Mr.  Sales: 

Q.  What  have  you  in  that,  have  you  the  four-horse  evener,  and  the  four 
whiffles? — A.  I  have  the  four-horse  evener,  two  double  trees  and  four  single 
trees.  Then  there  is  the  neck  yoke.  The  steel  and  iron  in  a  neck  yoke  weighs 
1-69  pounds;  the  lumber,  2-08  feet;  extension  for  material  29-f^  cents. 

Q.  Which  carriage  are  you  quoting  now? — ^A.  No.  8  automobile  fore- 
carriage.  ■  "  '^ 


:  I   ■ 


By  the  Chairman: 
Q.  What  does  that  mean? — A.  That  is  the^truck  ih  the  front  that  carries 
the  weight  of  the  machine  and  enables  it  to  turn  corners.    The  cast-iron  weighs 
70-02  pounds,  at  $3.25  per  hundred  pounds,  extension  $2.27-i^.  -^\ 

Q.  Just  go  ahead.  The  cast-iron  in  the  fore-carriage  weighs  70-02  p 
lA.  Yes,  and  at  $3,25  per  hundred  pounds,  it  is  $2.27-^.  The  malleable  iron, 
1-39  pounds  at  $8.23-1-  is  -11-^.  Angle  steel,  3-inch  by  2-inch  by  ^^^-inch, 
14-28  pounds  at  $3.72  per  hundred  pounds^- 53-j'^;  2-|:-inch,  14-49'  pounds  at 
$3.45  per  hundred  pounds,  50  cents.  lIB 


i"    "     i",  6.45        "      ■  3.45 
IJ"    "   H"    "    f^",  1.94        "        3.50        ' 
Q.  Is  that  all  of  the  fore-carriage? — A.  N 


..  ..n 

SfiSMm^ 

lUU  lt> 

3.45       1 
3.50       ■ 

iv 

■  The  Chairman:     Well  it  isafter  1  o'clock.     I  think  we  will  adjourn 
now  until  2.30  p.m.        _    ^^*'  ■  ^"  ■ 

The  Committee  adjourned  until  2.30  p.r 


through 


Afternoon  Session 

ial  Committee  appointed  to  inquire  into  agricultural  conditions 
ia^,  resumed  at  2.30  p.m.^^r  JVIgMaster,  the  Chairman^presiding. 


C.  S.  W.  Short  recalled. 

By  the  Chairman:  ' 

Q.  Now,  Mr.  Short,  we  have  pretty  nearly  finished  "vnth  the  fore  carriage. 
The  last  item  you  gave  us,  for  something  or  other  was,  6.8  cents. — ^A.  Smooth 
finish  machinery  steel,  l-^V-i^ich  diameter,  11.50  pounds,  $3.67  per  100  pounds, 
exte.nsion*42.2  cents. 

Iron  finish  machinery  steel  |-inch  diameter,  5.80  pounds,  $3.45  per  100 
pounds,  extension  20  cents. 

Flat  steel  square  inch,  11-inch  by  -j^^-inch,  5.12  pound^l3,62  per  100 
pounds,  extension  18.5  cents.  *VV 

l^rinch  by  -|-inch,  2.79  pounds,  $3.45  per  100  pounds,  extension  9.6  cents. 
_   l|-inch  by  |-inch,  2.83  pounds,  $2.45  per  100  pounds,  extension  9.8  cents. 
2-ifcch  by  -^-inch,  .75  pounds,  $3.45  per  100  pounds,  extension  2.6  cents. 

2|-inch  by  |-inch,  4.14  pounds,  $3.45  per  100  pounds,  extension  14.3  cents. 

Si-Uch  by  g:-inch,  1.33  pound^J3.45  per  100  pounds,  extension  4.6  cents. 

[Mr.  C.  S.  W.  Short.]  I 
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2-mch  by  |-inch,  3.40  pounds,  $3.35  per  100  pounds,  extension  11.4  cents. ' 

2^-inch  by  ^^-inch,  5.24  pounds,  $3.46  per  100  pounds,  extension  18.1  cent.^ 
_    2i-inch  by  A-inch,  2.83  pounds,  $3.45  per  100  pounds,  extension  9.8'"cents. 

li-inch  by  |-inch,  7.94  pounds,  $3.35  per  100  pounds,  extension  26.6  cents. 

Iron  finished  screw  stock :^  l^^-inch  diameter,  .88  pounds,  $3.35  per  100 
pounds,  extension  2 . 9  cents. 

Q.  When  were  those  figures  made  up  that  you  are  reading  from? — ^A.  Well, 
we  have  these  costs  in  preparation  with  others  since  a  couple  of  months.  You 
see,  we  make  ou?  quite  a  few  of  them  together,  and  get  one  class  of  work  done 
on  them,  to  find  the  weight  of  the  materials.  We  get  that  done  for  four  or  five 
or  six  machines. 

Q.  These  are  the  last  costs  that  you  have  compiled? — A.  Yes,  sir.  Bolt 
steel:  |-inch  diameter,  1.96  pounds,  $3.40  per  100  pounds,  extension  6.7  cents; 
,  -^-inch  diameter,  2 .  18  pounds,  $3.45  per  100  pounds,  extension  7 . 5  cents.  Steel 
pipe:  |-inch  diameter,  ,11  of  a  foot,  $3.34  per  100  ft.,  extension  .4  cents;  |-inch 
diameter,  1.06  ft.,  $6.06  per  100  ft.,  extension  6.3  cents.  Purchased  grease,cups 
2  of  them:  $3.60  per  100  pieces;  extension  6.1  cents.  i^|^  • 

'^^  ^ For" the  two  of  them?-^4.  Yes,  sir.    Wood:  25-19  ft.,  extension  $2.15. 

By  Air.  Sales:  ^^^ 

Q.  What  is  that  for? — A.  That  is  for  the  long  pole  nnd  the  ^short  pole.  Thetc 
is  another  piece  of  lumber,  a  block,  2.45  ft.-  extension  20  cents. 

:   By  the  Chairman: 

(^,  Now,  does  that  finish  the  fore  carriage? — ^A.  No,  sir.    There  is  one  mo!r 

Bf  lumber,  1.66  ft.,  extension,  15.2  cents. 
Q.  What  is  the  next? — ^A.  Bolts^nuta^washers,  and  so  on — hardware.   Wj'" 
I  detail  that? 

y  Ml".  Sales: 

Q.  No.  Give  it  in  a  bunch.— A.  The  weight  is  9.72  pounds,  and  the  exten- 
_.jn  is  50.5  cents.    Paint:  Extension  27.1  cents. 

Q.  V/here  do  you  buy  your  paint,  or  do  you  make  your  own — A.,  We  bu„ 
the  raw  materials,  and  mix  our  own  paint.  I*   ^  TJL    i^^ 

Q.  What  is  the  total  cost  of  the  fore  carriage?-^- The  material  ig  $9.2^  ^ 

By  the^  Chairman:  -n  i 

Q.  That  i&,the  cost  of  the  material  that  goes'  luu 


Yes.  ^*^  ^^p 

Q.  Tell  me  what  are  the  constituent  parts  of  your  paint?    Linseed  oil— is 
I  that  dutiable? — A.  I  do  not  know  anything  about  the  duties  on  materials. 
'        Q.  We  have  the  tariff  here.     Linseed  oil,  item  No.  258,  per  100  pounds  ' 
fU.25,  under  the  British  preferential  tariff;  $1.55,  intermediate  tariff,  and  $1.6^ 
general  tariff.    Now,  what  else  goes  in?    Turpentine?— A.    Benzim 
Q.  Turpentine? — A.  Well,  very  little  turpentine. 
Q.  What  other  trade  name  is  there  for  benzine?    I  do  not  see  it  included 
in  the  index.    What  would  it  be  under,  do  you  know? — A.  I  do  not  know  it  by 
any  other  name,  sir.  ]\  (' 

^         By  Mr.  Milne:  "*"  J     ^  |  | 

Q.  Is  it-a  petroleum  product? — A.  I  am  not  acquainted  with  thatj^_.  "'"^ 

^    By  the  Chairman:  ■        ' 

Q.  We  will  not  spend  the  time  looking  that  up.    What  other  thing  is  there? 


■1 ^m_ 


re  carnage? — ^A 


nHAA^HCf-'-'j 
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By  Mr:- McKay. ■ 

Q.  You  mix  your  own  paints,  I  suppose,  because  you  make  a  better  paint,, 
and  a  cheaper  one. — ^A.  We  claim  it  is  more  suitable  for  our  purposes. 

^    By   the  Chairman:  ~  I  ,        -fc^ 

Q.  Is  benzine  a  liquid  dryer? — A.  Yes.     PI  

Q.  I  think  it  would  fall  under  Article  249  in  the  tariff.  Are  your  pamt  and 
Jblours  ground  in  spirits? — A.  Ground  in  oil. 

Q.  Have  we  got  all  the  material  in  now,  or  is  there  any  tiling  else? — A. 
That  is  not  a  complete  binder.    There  is  the  sheaf  carrier. 

Q.  Can  you  just  aggregate  or  lump  that  together? — ^A.  Do  you  not  want 
the  weight  of  these? 

Q.  Give  me  the  weight? — A.  Castings — 

Q.  Give  me  the  weights  of  the  whole  thin^— A.  There  are  different  grades 
of  steel.  ■'■■i  .^ 

Q.  I  should  not  complain  or  suggest  a  change  of  method,  but  the  day  is 
wearing  on.  If  you  have  it  all  together  I  would  be  glad  to  get  it.  What  does 
the  ^heaf  carrier  cost  altogether? — A.  I  will  give  you  the  weight  in  total.  It 
will  weigh  64-35  pounds.    Extensionjj^TTgtaj^  "* 

•"       Q.  Mostly  built  of  steql^  I  ^^P^fc^pi^-  Steely  malleabl^^d  cast  iron 
castings.  *^  ,JI"    ^^^ 

Q.  Does  that  finish  up  the  bmder? — ^A. 
and  the  outside  reel  support.  ^  . 

Q.  Do  those  come  in  with  the  ordinary  price  of  the  machine? — A.  The 
outside  reel  support. 

Q.  What  does'^it  weigh  and  what  does  it  cost? — ^A.  Do  you  want  it  in  total? 

Q.  Yes,  please.— A. "The  weight  is  67  pounds,  extension  %2.%^. 

Q.  Does  that  complete  it?     What  else  is  there? — A.  Therei  isLtiie  wind 


I  think  I  had  better  total  these.  ^ 
^u^  the  canvas  and  the  woodwork  i>j 


Q.  Well  now,  what  is  th 

By  Mr.  Sales:  ' 

Q.  It  will  not  take  two  minutes  to  give  that? — ^A.  It  will  not  take  long  to 
detail  that.    Iron  castings,  2.28  pounds  at  $3.25  per  100  pounds.    Extension,  7.4 
cents.    Canvas,  1.18  yards  at  |22.29  per  hundred  mrd^^stensiong  26 . 3  cents. 
Wood  6.98  feet — I  am  grouping  these  together.       fl    I^H       I  ML 
^    Q.  Yes.— A.  67.6  cents.  "^     ,      y^  .^    ^P      I  ■ 

■'  '^       By  the  Chairman: 

Q.  Anything  more? — ^A.  Just  the  bolts  and  hardw||||L  I  will  just  total  them 

up-  'TP    '  

Q.  Yes,  please. — A.  Weight,  1.12  pounds.'   Extengon^9.9  cents.     \ 
^^^^yV^ell  now,  have  we  got  our  machine  completed.  ■■! 

^^  By  Mr.  Sales: 

Q.  What  is  the  windshield?— A.  $1.11  ^o- 
Q.  Is  that  the  lot? — ^A.  That  is  the  material  on  the  bmder, 
__    a.  The  total  is  what?— A.  $116.58.,^.  I  i 

By  the  Chairman: 

Q.  Well  now,  that  was  totalled  up  when?    You  had  that  in  your  book^did 
you  not?— A.  Yes.  *  -.     I     ^  * 

Q.  When  was  that  figure  arrived  at,  do  you  know? — ^A.  As  I  have  explained 
jbefore,  these  weights  have  been  in  preparation^jAnd  the  sheets  have  _been  in 
preparation  for  probably  two  months. 
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Q.  I  was  just  wondering  when  that  figure  of  $116.58  as  the  aggregate  of 

all  the  machinery  that  went  into  the  binder  was  arrived  at.    Was  it  arrived  at 

a  month  ago? — ^A.  The  material  was  priced  on  May  3.  ^ 

Q.  Just  a  few  days  ago? — ^A.  Yes.  ^ 

Q.  It  was  nob  priced  before  May  3?-t^A.  No,  sir,  those  are   the    present 

prices. 

4  This  figure  of  $116.58  was  not  arrived  at  until  May  3? — ^A.  No,  sir. 
You  are  quite  sure  about  that? — A.  Yes. 
How  does  this  material  cost  compare  with  last  year? — ^A.  I  have  not 
-,  figures  with  me,  Mr.  Chairman.    I  cannot  say. 

Q.'  How  long  have  you  been  charged  with  this  part  of  the  work  for  your 
company? — A.  Some  ten  years,  Mr.  Chairman.  j_ 

Q.  Will  you  tell  us  whether  the  material  was  higher  or  lower  last  year^ 
A.  It  was  lower  last  year.  *• 

Q.  Can  you  give  us  within  a  couple  of  dollars,  what  the  amount  was  last 
year? — ^A.  I  do  not  think  I  can,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Q.  What  were  you  seUing  your  binder  for  last  year? — ^A.  I  have  no  know- 
ledge of  selling  prices,  Mr.  Chairman. 

_Q.  Let  us  turn  to  the  labour.    What  does  the  labour  cost  for  this  binder? — 
,Tlp  wages  as  shown  by  last  season,  Mr.  Chairman,  $44.24.    , 

Q.  That  is  based  on  the  cost  of  labour  last  year? — ^A.  Yes. 
■  Q.  Labour  on  last  year's  basis  would  be — . — ^A.  $44.24. 

Q.  Is  there  anything  else  to  add  besides  labour? — ^A.  There  would  be  the 
factory  expenses.  ^ 

Q.  I  suppose  you  have  last  year's  basis  of  factory  expenses? — ^A.  Yes,  just 
up  to  a  certain  point.  *  f 

Q.  Up  to  what  point? — ^A.  This  does  not  include  th#^spense  of  the  Pur- 
chasing Department,  the  purchasing  and  following  up  of  orders. 
■    Q.  We  will  put  it  as  factory  expenses.     We  will  leave  room  for  other 
tpenses.    Eactory  expense  on  last  year's  basis  is  what? — ^A.  $33.21. 
r     Q.  Of  what  items  is  factory  expense 'composed? — A.  Here  is  a  fist  of  our 
expense  accounts. 

Q.  You  might  just  give  it  to  us. — ^A.  There  is  the  Medical  Department. 

Q.  Have  you  got  that  worked  out  on  a  unit  basis? — ^A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  The  Medical  Department.    That  is  looking  after  the  men  if  they  get 
hurtj^or  anything  of  that  sort? — ^A.  Yes. 

^"C*  W^^^  ^oes  that  represent  in  your  total  factory  expense?     What  per- 
ceMage? — A.  I  could  not  tell  you  that. 

Q".  What  was  it  last  year? — A.  I  can  only  give  you  the  total  expense,  which 
I  have  given  you.    I  can  only  give  you  the  total.     ^'   J|  "* 

Q.  Let  us  take  the  different  items  of  expense.    There  is  the  Medical  Depart- 
ment?— ^A.  Yes. ..  •_ 

Q..What  else? — A.  Compensation  premiums. 

By  Mr.  Elliott: 

Q.  Workmen's  compensation? — A.  Yes,^ workmen's  compensation  p' 

m 
By  the  Chairman:  ^ 

^Q^Yes. — ^A.  There  is  the  Mechanifeal  Department. 

qTWhat  does  that  mean?— A.  That  is  the  Master  Mechanics  Department. 


By  Mr.  Elliott: 
Q.  Designers? 


Ill 
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By  the  Chairman: 


dents'  salaries,  or  what  is  it?— A.  It  if,  the  master  rDechanioIs  salary,  and  his 
"department.    All  the  expenses  connected  with  his  department. 

Q.  The  n\aster  mechanic's  salary  and  his  aids? — A.  Yes,  and  the  up-keep 
of  his  department,  and  his  material. 

tl  thought  we  had  the  material  before? — A.  There  are  expense  item#'  ^ 
,'  Take  all  the  time  you  like.    I  do  not  want  to  hurry  you.    You  say  his 
materials.    Is  that  the  stationery  he  uses  in  his  department,  or  what? — A.  Yes.  • 

Q.  Any  other  materials  except  stationery  in  his  department? — A.  There 
would  be  tracing  paper  and  drawing  implements. 

Q.  What  else?  We  have  the  Medical  Department,  the  Compensation 
Department,  the  Master  Mechanic's  Department? — A.  There  is  the  Laboratory 
Department.  »— - 

Q.  That  is  experimentation? — A.  That  is  testing  out  materials  of  all  ki 

Q.  Testing? — A.  Yes.  We  have  a  Fire  Department,  a  Fire  Prevention 
Department.  — ' 

Q.  Persons  who  place  the  insurance,  is  that  it? — A.  No,  sir.  "^Ve  have  a 
Fire  Department  right  on  the  premises.  We  have  a  big  plant,  and  we  keep  a 
staff  of  firemen  on  day  and  night.     ^  *-^ 

Q.  I  suppose  you  save  something  by  having  that.    You  save  something  in 
your  insurance  premiums? — ^A.  Exactly  so.    Belting,  files,  emery  wheels,  grind- 
stones, steam  coal. 
,    Q.  That  steam  coal  would  be  quite  an  item,  would  it  not? — ^A.  Yes,  it  is 
feig  amount. 

r  Q.  Do  you  make  your  own  motive  power,  or  do  you  get  it  from  the  hydro? 
A.  We  use  electricity  for  power.    This  is  for  heating  and  one  or  two  auxiliary 
engines.  . '  ^  ^^^^j^ 

Q.  Heating  and  auxiliary  engines? — A.  Yes.  Tempering  oil,  fuel  oil,  lubri- 
cating oil,  tool  steel,  dies,  jigs,  forms,  templates,  patterns.  Then  we  have  the 
repairs  to  the  machinery  and  plant.    Water,  gas,  electric  light,  electric  power. 

Q.  Electric  power  would  be  a  big  item,  woiild  it  not? — ^A.  Yes,  that  is  a 
big  item.  Spoiled  parts,  spoiled  and  damaged  parts,  experimental  department, 
imtern  making  department. 

Q.  We  had  patterns  before? — ^A.  These  are  the  patterns  themselves. 

Q-  Pattern  making  department? — A.  Yes.  Then  we  have  the  wagei^of  the 
superintendents,  foremen,  wages  of  the  Inspection  Department,  wagS  of  the 
Production  Department.  ■  ■'•l**^  jMf/kmt0 

Q.  What  is  the  Production  Departmgjnt|g  That  is  a  super-mmg  department, 
is  it? — A.  They  schedule  the  stuff  througSflJiactory  and  chase  up  the  different 
departments.    They  foUolv  the  work  through. 

Q.  To  see  that  the  work  is  kept  up  to  the  proper  speed? — ^A.  Up  to  schedule, 
yes. 

Q.  Anything  else  in  factory  expenses? — A.  There  are  a  lot  of  other  little 
items,  such  as  sand  paper,  and  a  lot  of  trifling  items.  They  are  grouped  in  one 
accoxmt,  called  factory  expense  items.    It  bulks  pretty  large. 

Q.  You  say  you  have  not  got  the  figures  for  those  details,  although  the 
aggregate  amounts  to  133.21? — A.'  Yes.    ■^■^  j         i--« 

Q.  Is  there  anything  else?— A.  That  is  as  far  as  I  can  give  you.,  Of  course 
there  are  other  expense  items  of  which  I  have  no  knowledge  at  all,,  that  must  be 
added  to  these.  -^  ■ 

Q.  That  is  to  say,  for  selling  expense?— A.  Yes,  Head  OflSce  expense,  and 
that  sort  of  thing.    The  management  could  tell  you  more  about  that. 
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Q.  That  is  as  far  as  you  cW^^^^KuW  You  have  displayed  to  us,  as  far 
as  you  can  go,  the  different  constituents  which  enter  into  the  cost  of  making 
a  binder  at  the  present  time? — A.  Yes.  1 

■  Q.  These  are  present  date  prices  you  have  given  us? — A.  I  have  given  you 
present  day  material  prices,  and  I  have  given  you  wages  based  on  the  1922 
prices,  and  I  have  given  you  the  expense  based  on  1922  prices. 

Q.  As  far  as  you  can  see,  are  you  going  to  have  to  pay  more  for  your 
labour  this  year  than  last  year? — ^A.  That  is  impossible  to  determine. 
_    '    Q.  Are  you  paying  more  now  than  you  did  six  months  ago,  for  labour? —    m 
■A.  Wages  have  not  gone  up.  _ 

Q.'As  far  as  you  know,  has  there  been  any  change  in  your  factory  expense    M 
Jsetween  tfiis  year's  operations  and  last  year's  operations? — A.  Not  as  far  as  -m 
I  can  see.  ■ 

Q.  So  that  it  is  fair  enough,  in  our  endeavour  to  establish  the  cost  of  a    ■ 
line  at  the  present  time,  to  take  present  day  material  prices  and  expense     ^ 
labour  on  last  year's  factory  prices? — A.  Yes,  I  think  so. 
Q.  Mr.  Bradshaw  was  asked  when  he  was  here  this  question: 

^^      "  Q.  During  normal  times,  Mr.  Bradshaw,  could  you  determine  the 
actual  cost  of  a  binder;  that  is  to  say,  in  1913? — A.  Yes.  4 

Q.  I  think  that  is  a  fair  proposal,  to  get  the  cost,  say,  from  1913 
onwards."  W^^   A  ■ 

Q.  Have  you  those  figxires  with  you?— -A.  T  have  not  got  those,  Mr.  Chair- 
man. I  made  it  quite  clear,  did  I  not,  that  these  expenses  were  not  the  full 
ixpenses? 

I      Q.  You  made  it  quite  clear  that  these  are  the  factory  costs. — A.  Up  to  a 
pertain  point, 

Q.  That  is,  the  overhead  which  you  charge  for  the  head  office  work? — ^AJi^ 
The  purchasing  department,  and  so  on.  ■  L ,  _ 

Q.  And  the  selling  department? — ^A.  No,  sir.  ■ 

Q.  Not,  the  selling? — ^A.  No,  sir.  i M  — 

Q.  You  do  not  have  those? — A.  No. 

Q.  You  are  a  factory  cost  accountant?--^.  Yes,  sir" 

~        By  Mr.  Gardvn 

Q.  Do  these  amounts  .lulv.j.u.u.^.  uii^  jju.uuiiij 
they  go  together? — A.  This  is  the  estimated   cost,   ready  to   be  put  on  th( 
car,  as  far  as  I  have  it.       '■ 

Q.  How  was  your  factory  run  last  year,  full  blast,  half  time,  quarter  time 
or  how?— A.  No,  sir,  it  was  considerably  less  than  one-third.  ^- 

Q.  Can  you  remember  the  last  year  you  ran  full  time,  or  almost  full  time? 
— A.  I  tffink  the  season  previous  to  that  was  a  fairly  full  year.  ^h        " 

By  Mr.  Hammell:  ■  H 

O   Would  that  be  1921?— A.  Yes,  sir,--  -  ^ 

"  By  the  Chairmian:  ■'^ 

Q.  You  ran  practically  full  blast  in  1921? — A.  Fairly  so. 

Q,  Do  you  remember  what  your  factory  expense  was  that  year?— A.  No,    . 
sir.    I  am  sorry  I  cannot  carry  all  those  figures  in  my  head. 

Q.  Can  you  tell  me  how  it  would  compare  with  the  figure  for  this  year? 
— A.  I  would  say  it  would  be  lower,  on  account  of  the  mass  production,  tha 
bigger  production. --„-Ji         •  I 

Q.  Could  you  j 
I  would  not  a.ttemp^  to  make  any  stateraSht  that  I  could  not  substantiate.  - 
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Q.  I  am  no^^S^  ~ou  to  substantiate  the  statement,  I  am  askmg  you 
as  a  gentleman  who  has  been  there  for  ten  years  to  give  us  some  idea  of  the 
relative  difference  between  fa,ctory  expense,  when  running  a  little  under  one- 
third,  and  when  running  full  blast.  It  seems  to  me  that  you  should  have  a 
pretty  shrewd  idea  of  what  the  difference  would  be. — A.  I  am  afraid  I  have 
not.  All  I  can  say  is  that  I  think  it  would  be  lower  than  the  figure  we  ascer- 
tained for  la?t  season.  '        ■ 

Q.  Yon  could  not  tell  whether  it  would  be  one-half  as  much  or  two-thirds 
as  much? — ^A.  No,  sir,  I  am  afraid  I  could  not. 

The  CHAii-iMAN :  Are  there  any  other  questions  anybody  would  like  to  ask? 

Mr.  S.VLES?  I  thfnk  not,  Mr.  Chairman. 
L        The  Ghaieman:  We  are  very  much  obliged  to  you,  Mr.  Short,  for  your 
lear  statement--  and  your  patience  in  building  up  this  machine  with  us.  ^ 
I  Witness:     That  is  only  one  machine,  sir.  ^"""^ 

^^By  Mr.  Sales:  i 

'     Q.  Would  it  take  you  very  long  to  tell  us  how  much  a  wagon  would  cost? 
-A.  It  does  not  bulk  as  much  as  a  binder.  ■ 

Q.  Suppose  you  sit  down  and  figure  it  out  for  us. — ^A.  I  have  not  got  that 
information  with  me.    We  do  not  make  wagons  in  Toronto,  Mr.  Sale^(|pi-^  - 
Q.  What  do  you  make  in  Toronto  besides  these  binders;  do  you  make 
mowers? — ^A.  No,  sir.    The  mowers  are  made  in  Brantford.    We  make  drills, 
cultivators,  drifting  boxes,  hay  loaders,  hay  tedders,  hay  rakes. 

Q.  Have  you  the  cost  of  any  of  those,  the  drill  for  instance? — ^A.  No,  sir. 


By  Mr.  Gardiner: 

Q.  Have  you  any  figures  for  any 
Toronto  at  all? — ^A.  No,  sir. 

Witness  retired.  .  _ 


the  other  machines  you  make  m 


TmmAS  Beadshaw,  recalled. 


By  the  Chairman: 
Q.-rMr.  Bradshaw,  I  would  like  to  continue  with  you  to  its  completion  the 
F  of  these  binders.     Mr.  Short  has  taken  us  down  to  the  factory  expense,    4 
but  he  has  been  unable  to  give  us  the  purchasing  expense,  head  office  expense 
and  selling  expense. — A.  I  will  be  glad  to  give  you  those,  Mr.  Chairman.    But 
may  I  make  one  statement  before  I  do  that?  '. 

Q.  Certainly. — A.  At  tSe  previous  meeting  I  attended,  you  requested  me 
to  submit  to  you  the  estimated  cost  of  a  binder,  which  has  been  gone  over  part 
by  part  by  ]\lr.  Short.  I^  was  pointed  out  that  any  such  estimate,  in  the  light 
of  present  day  cost  of  material,  would  be  meaningless  and  misleading.  In  such 
a  business  as  the  making  of  agricultural  machinery  it  is  impossible,  as  Mr. 
Short  has  pointed  out,  to  ^determine  from  month  to  month  the  actual  cost  of 
the  product,  because  of  the  many  different,  machines  and  attachments  which  are 
built.  They  vary  in  size,  also  in  design,  and  because  many  of  them  go  through  _ 
"the  factory  at  one  and  the  same  time,  it  is  only  after  the  full  year's  operations^B 
have  been  completed  and  an  analysis  made  of  manufacturing,  administration 
distribution  and  branch  operations  that  it  is  possible  to  determine  accurately 
Jiie  cost  of  the  product.  It  is  not  a  difficult  matter  to  estimate  from  time  to 
pne  the  amount  for  which  a  machine  can  be  produced,  as  Mr.  Short  has  done 
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to-day.  That  is  a  simple  matter,  provided  you  have  first  of  all  given  certain 
rigid  conditions.  But  where  production  is  abnormal,  as  it  was  last  year,  and 
when  factory  operations  were  less  than  one-third  of  normal,  and  where  material 
prices  are  f|UfiL\iating,  where  sales  are  small  and  undetermined,  then  an  estimate 
of  cost  is  of  very  little  value  as  a  guide.  It  was  for  this  reason  that  I 
endeavoured  to  point  out  to  you  how  futile  any  figures  of  estimated  cost  would 
be.  I  have  however  with  me  our  1922  cost  of  a  binder,  and  I  shall  be  glad  to 
"give  you  tlie  figures  which  appertain  to  it.  ' 

Q-  I  think  we  realize  a  great  deal  of  what  you  said,  Mr.  Bradshaw,  because 
I  note  that  on  page  1281  of  our  proceedings  I  asked  thi|  question: 

X_  "  Q.  We  have  to  realize  that  we  are  living  in  abnormal  times  and 

I     that  these  costs  do  not  reflect  ordinary  costs,  but  I  cannot  for  the  \^ 
of  me  bring  my  mind  to  the  idea  that  you  do  not  know  to  within  a  few 
cents  what  each  of  the  J)inders  and  other  agricultural  implements  you 
turn'out  from  your  factory  cost  you.— A.  Well — 
—  Q.  Am  I  wrong-^T^fc-A.  I  think  you  are  wrong,  if  I  may  say  so." 

^0  I  think  1  gave  J'uU  credit  to  the  fact  that  we  are  living  in  abnormal  timed. 
"Wlilfryou  are  here,  we  will  ask  you  to  put  figures  before  us,„  which  I  think  will 
be  of'  great  assistance  to  us,  and  which  will  do  away  with  any  chance  of  an 
unfair  impression  which  any  mistake  might  make? — A.  I  appreciate  what  you 
have  said  just  now,  Mr.  Chairman,  because  it  is  a  very  unusual  thing,  if  I  may 
say  so,  for  a  concern  such  as  ours  to  be  asked  to  come  here  arid  give  this 
information,  which  is  private,  as  far  as  our  competitors  are  concerned.  What 
we  are  giving  to  you  is  information  that  has  never  been  disclosed  and  which 

jngy  be  injurious,  due  to  the  fact  that  if  would  or  will  find  its  way  to  our 

"competit^)rs. 

Q.  I  am  sorry  for  that,  but  I  think  a  fair  and  frank  disclosure  of  your 
costs  will  not  injure  you  but  will  enormously  help  you  with  all  your  customers, 
from  the  Atlantic  to  the  Pacific.  I  will  say  this — I  do  not  think  there  are  any 
newspaper  reporters  present — ^that  before  the  evidence  is  handed  out  for  print- 
ing by  the  King's  Printer,,  we  |irill  discuss  the  matter  with  you  in  camera,  and 
if  you  can  explain  to  us  that  you  are  going  to  be  in  any  way  hurt  or  injured 
by  the  pubhcation  in  the  ordinary  fashion  of  this  information,  we  will  see  that 

'you  are  not  injured.  [*"  ""  ~ 

~   j  Some  Members  :  Hear,  hear. 

Wit:^"kss:  I  appreciate  that  very  much.    T"^ 
ioit  me — 1  will  go  over  the  items  which  Mr.  ' 


Bv  the.  Chair  man: 


rear,  1922,  our  materials 
gona  over. 


Q.  You'ldo  not  have  to  go  over  them  in  detail. — ^A.  No,  sir.  I  am  just 
giving  ypu  the  main  things  he  has  given  mpu.  The  materials  last  year  cost  us 
$86.21.  A       11  -'■^ 

|m    Q.  That  is,  as  against  $116?— A.  As  against  $116.50  to-day.  i 

By  Mr:  Hammell:  M     '  '    "^  lAs'w  A '^b 

Q.  That  is  1922?— A.  That  I?  1922.     Our  wigl^  I2E  year  "cosf  856.77  . 
against  $44.24,  which  I  think  is  what  Mr.  Short  gave  you. 

By  the  Chairman: 

Q.  Will  you  explain  how  that  comes  about? — A.  That  is  due  to  the  small 
production  we  had  last  year,  to  which  I  referred.  Mr.  Short  has  indicated  to 
you  the  thought  that  as  this  year's  production  will  be  greater  than  last  year's, 
we  are  hoping  that  our  wages  this  year  will  be  lower.    But  last  year  they  weft' 


856.77 


I 
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Q.  You  meanTlower  per  unit? — ^A.  Yes.  ~ 

Q.  You  do  not  want  to  give  the  impression  that  you  are  paying  lower  wages? 
— ^A.  No,  sir,  the  same  wages. 

Q.  What  were  the  figures  for  last  year?— A.  $56.77.  Our  factory  expense 
last  year  amounted  to  $26-56  as  against"  $33 -21  which  he  has  given  you  this  year. 
I  think  Mr.  Short  overlooked  this,  in  connection  with  these  factory  expense  items, 
that  most  of  them  have  increased  in  the  same  way  as  materials  have ;  for  instance, 
oil  and  coal  are  higher  than  they  were  last  year,  and  I  think  that  accounts  for 
the  difference  there. 

Q.  You  think  your  factory  expenses  will  go  up? — A.  We  think  so,  this  year., 

Q.  Will  you  give  us  a  number  of  the  items  of  that  factory  expense? — A. 
Well,  coal  is  a  very  important  one. 

Q.  And  your  power  cost? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Coal  is  higher? — A.  Coal  is  almost  100  per  cent  higher.  i 

Q.  Than  last  year? — A.  Yes,  sir.  We  have  to  buy  our  coal  a  long  -way  in 
advance.  We  contracted  for  the  coal  we  are  using  now  at  the  very  highest  peak 
price.    We  have  to  keep  a  tremendous  stock  on  hand. 

Q.  We  can  understand  that. — A.  You  have  those  three  items.  Shall  I  pro- 
ceed with  the  others?  , 

Q.  ,1  wish  you  would. — A.  The  next  is  what  we  call 


h« 

Q.  Is  this  continuing  last  year? — ^A.  Yes.  There  is  what  we  call  . 
tration,  which  includes  taxes,  depreciation,  insurance,  manufacturing 
for  example  the  expense  of  the  purchasing  department,  the  expense  of  thd. 
manager  of  our  manufacturing  is  in  that,  and  his  staff.  Then  there  is  wlaat  we 
call  commercial  expense,  all  kinds  of  administration  expenses  connected  with  the 
head  office.  There  would  be  in  that,  in  addition  to  what  I  have  already  men- 
tioned, all  kinds  of  things,  such  as  stationery,  the  salaries  of  the  officers,  the 
salaries  of  the  sales  department  and  the  running  of  the  sales  department. 

Q.  Commissions  paid  to  agents? — ^A.  No,  sir.  This  is  only  head  office.  I 
think  it  might  be  well  to  keep  in  mind  that  the  business  is  manufacturing,  and 
then  comes  what  you  might  call  the  wholesaling  of  it,  then  there  is  the  retailing 
of  it  as  well.  Under  administration  we  include  taxes,  depreciation,  insurance^ 
manufacturing  expense,  expense  of  the  purchasing  department,  the  expense  of 
the  manager  of  our  manufacturing  and  of  his  staff,  as  well  as  commercial  expense. 
We  put  all  that  at  $38-65.  L 


By  Mr.  Hammell: 
^   How  much?— A.  $38-65. 


~     B^  the  Chairman: 

Q.  Roughly  howi  is  that  divided?— 

given  you  the  headings.  

J^.  Taxes  would  be  one  heading? — A.  Taxes  would  be  one  heading. 

Q.  Does  that  mean  municipal  taxes? — A.  Not  merely  municipal  taxes,  but 
all  kinds  of  taxes.    Unfortunately  we  had  no  income  tax  to  pay  last  year  or 
he  year  before.  jMr^m  ip, 

Q.  Income  taxes? — A.  YjBLOur  municipal  taxef^re  very  heavy.     Oui 
manufacturing  plant  is  situljjHght  in  the  heart  of  the  city  of  Toronto.    We' 
occupy  about  34  acres  of  land  right  in  the  city  of  Toronto,^  and  if  anyone  knows 
what  land  is  assessed  at  in  the  city  of  Toronto,  he  will  realize  that  our  taxes  are* 
a  very  important  item. 

The  next  item  after  that  is,  freight  to  the  consumer. 

Q.  Is  that  a  head  office  charge? — ^A.  I  am  trying,  |ira,to  ^jj^jgu  the  co§it  of 
a  binder  laid  down  at  the  custorner's  door. 
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fefore.    That  is  $34-69. 
By  Mr.  Sales: 

Q.  That  is  based  upon  what  point? — A.  That  is  based  upon  a  delivery  point 
out  of  Regina. 

Q.  Is  that  ,by  the  carload? — A.  That  is  JDy  the  carload  to  Regina,  and  local 
freight  from  Regina. 

Q.  Is  that  fair,  Mr.  Bradshaw?    Do  you  not  usually  ship  a  carload  of 
_binders  to  your  agents? — ^A.  We  do  in  some  places,  in  others  we  do  not. 

Q.  Do  you  in  the  majority  of  them? — A.  I  would  think  not.    I  may  be  mis- 
iken  in  thaifcbut  I  think  I  am  not. 


or  thiiil      

Q.  It  is  a  small  agency  that  does  not  sell  more  than  that  number  in  a  year? 
— ^A.  They  do  not  get  them  all  at  the  same  time. 

Q.  Give  us  the  straight  rate  to  Regina? — A.  I  am  giving  the  actual  figures 
in  carloads  to  agents  or  otherwise;  theae  are  the  actual  figures  of  the  freight. 

^  By  the  Chairman  : 
,.  'kctnally  what  it  costs  you  to  put  a  binder  in  Regina? — ^A.  No,  to  the 
mer  outside  of  Regina.    We  pay  the  freight  and  whatever  is_concerned  in  it 
to  the  customer's  place,  his  nearest  station.  " 

By  Mr.  Sales:  V 


*   You  are,  assuming  a  ^_ 

tear  about  this,  that  'rHBHIF  it  is  local  freight  or  carload  freight,  it  makef 
no'differcnce,  beCjause  this  is  the  actual  figure""which  was  paid. 

"  By  the  Chairman: 

Q.  If  you  have  anj^^H^fere  who  is  familiar  with  that,  you  might  let  him 
jDeak  of  it? — ^A.  No,  siFlTIMm  quit.e  able,  to  take  care  of  myself. 

By  Mr.  Sales:  ■      F  I  [ 

O-Take  Langham,  where  I  used  to  live,  about  25  miles  from  Saskatoon,  a 
^f  binders  going  there  will  not  cost  as  much  straight  from  your  factory. 
L  uucy'^go  to  Saskatoon,  they  are  unloaded  there,  and  then  shipped  by  lg|i^ 


■BniiBillKiil 


issue,  if  I  may  say  so.  _The  point  is,  what  does  it  cost  on  the  average  to  deliver 
a  binder  in  the  Regina  territory.    I  cannot  make  it  any  plainer  than  that. 
^IVEr.  Hammell:'  What  can  you  ask  fairer  than  that,  Mr.  Sales? 
^^       By  Mr.  Gardiner:  '  ^ 

Q.  That  is  a  fair  proposition,^  This  is  your  actual  average  to  that  poinf 
-A.  Yes,  sir,  it  is.  ,p    , ,    .    ^^      ^ 

s  By  the  Chairman: 

Q.  124.69?— -A.  Yes.     Then  there    comes    our    distribution    cost,    which' 
includes  the  selling  commission  to  the  agent.    By  the  way,  you  might  want  to 
know  what  that  would  be.    I  have  no  hesitation  in  saying  what  it  is,    I  think 
it. is  in  the  neighbourhood  of  $24  or  J^5  a  binder. 

I  By  Mr.  Sales:  #     ^      '  ' 

Q.  Based  upon  a  straight  percentage? — ^A.  No.  It  is  so  much  a  binder. 
The  $24  or  $25  depends  upon  some  attachments.  There  is  also  the  sales  tax^' 
which  we  pay,  and  which  on  a  binder  amounts  to  $11.25*pr  4i  per  cent  on  im 
price  of  the  binder.  I  Mft 

■  '  ■  ^^  '  ^'     [Mr.  Thomas  Bradshaw.] 
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T  By  the  Chairman: 

Q.  The  whole  of  those  costs  amount  to  how  much? — ^A.  Those  c, 

the.items  I  have  mentioned.    They  also  include  servicing  and  certain  i — -~r- 

They  include  also  the  collection  commission,  and  the  expenses  of  collection,  and 
losses.    They  all  come  under  what  we  term  Distribution.  _    ^H 

Q.  It  is  really  more  distribution  than  collection  costs? — ^A.  That  is  our 
— "  grouping  may  not  be  as  others  would  have  it^but  it  is  what  we  have  adopted. 
That  comes  to  ^33.15.  In  addition  to  that  wfe  have  our  "branch  depot  expenses. 
We  have  eleven  of  those  branches  throughout  Canada.  We  have  very  large 
warehouses,  extending  from  Moncton  west  to  Westmount,  Montreal,  Toronto, 
Winnipeg,  Brandon,  Regina,  Swift  Current,  Calgary,  Edmonton,  Saskatoon  and 
Yorkton.  We  have  large  and  extensive  warehouses  which  are  essential  for 
the  storing  of  goods  and  for  the  storing  of  spare  parts,  so  that  our  agents  may. 
be.supplied  from  time  to  time,  and  so  that  our  customers  may  be  supplied  from 
time  to  time.  There  is  the  upkeep  of  those  branch  depots,  which  includes 
salaries  of  warehousemen  and  those  in  the  olfice;  it  covers  travelling  expenses, 
it  covers  taxes  on  the  warehouses,  insurance,  stationery^  advertising  and  cartage. 
All  that  came  to  ^47.30  last  year. 

Q.  Tell  me  how  you  apportion  these  costs  between  your  binders,  ploughs, 
drills,  and  all  these  things?— A.  We  indicate  a  certain  unit  for  each  one.    Jii 

Q.  I  did  not  catch  that? — ^A.  We  fix  a  certain  unit  for  each  one.    We  fix 
a  unit  for  a  binder,  a  drill,  a  mower,  and  then  apportion  the  expense  on  thau 
unit.    It  is  a'  hypothetical  unit,  but  it  is  a  fair  unit  so  far  as  manufacturing 
costs  are  concerned.    It  is  based  pretty  much  upon  the  production  cost  of  the^ 
machine.    The  total   expense   is   distributed    upon   that  basis   upon   all    the 
machinery  that  went  through  that  depot.    The  total  of  that  you  will  notice  is  ^ 
$365.34.    Contrast  that  of  course  naturally  with  the  selling  price  of  a  machine. 
^    Q.  What  was  it  last  year? — ^A.  The  one  October  selling  price  of  that  machine 
was  $285  at  Regina.    We  lost  on  each  of  these  machines  about  $70.    These 
figures  may  seem  to  you  astounding,  and  you  may  think  that  they  are  impossible. 
We  of  course  could  not  continue  in  business  if  we  were  to  experience  those  figures' 
all  the  time.    I  mention  to  you  that  we  were  running  last  year  at  about  one- 
third  our  capacity,  with  all  of  these  expenses  going  just  as  full  as  though  we 
were  running  at  full  capacity.    For  example,  our  rents,  our  taxes,  our  insurance,  | 
our  salaries,  our  administration  costs,  our  warehouses,  and  all  that  sort  of  thing 
went  on  just  about  the  same,  as  in  normal  times  and  it  Avas  on  account  of  very 
limited  production  and  limited  sales  that  that  unfortunate  result  was  brought 
about.  -^— 

Q.  You  told  us  that  your  loss  la|t  j^r  was  $500,000? — ^A.  YmF  You  want 
naturally  a  comparison  with  previou^^lg's.  I  do  this  on  the  understanding  of 
what  you  said  a  few  minutes  agf^^-^ 


By  Mr.  Sales: 

Q.  Before  you  leave  that,  would  you  explain  the  $63.15  which  you 
mentioned  as  the  costs  of  collection;  would  you  explain  that  a^little  more  for  us, 
because  I  would  like  to  know  what  this  system  of  buying  on  time  actually  costs  j 
the  farmer. — A.  I  will  be  glad  to  do  that,  Mr.  Sales.  Perhaps  the  best  illustra- 
tion of  the  method  of  payment  for  implements  may  be  given  in  the  case  of  a 
binder  in  the  Regina  territory,  and  that  is  the  one  I  will  refer  to  now.  The 
purchaser  has  the  option  of  paying  for  the  same  in  any  one  of  the  following 
ways;  he  can  pay  for  it  in  cash,  $280  at  the  time  of  delivery,  say  in  the  month 
of  June  or  July,  or  $288  on  the  1st  of  October  following  the  date  of  purchase 
and  delivery,  that  is,  after  he  has  used  the  binder.  ■      ^ 

Q.  No  interest? — A.  No  interest.    Or  he  will  Jae  charged  $296  if  he  desired 
to  make  payment  in  two  instalments,  the  first  instalment  on  the  1st  of  October 
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following  the  purS^e  and  delivery,  and  the  second  one  a  year  later.  Tl 
difference  between  the  cash  payment  of  $280,  the  two  instalment  payment 
of  $296  amounting  to  $16  is  presumed  to  cover  in  part  this,  first  the  cost  of 
collection  of  each  of  the  two  instalments,  second  the  proportionate  share  of  the 
loss  involved  in  granting  or  extending  credit.  As  a  matter  of  actual  experience 
it  has  been  found  that  the  spread  falls  substantially  short  of  covering  these 
charges.  The  instalments  themselves  carry  interest  which  in  part  meets  the 
interest  for  deferred  payment  and  part  helps  to  meet  the  balance  of  the  cost 
of  collection  and  losses  incurred;  but  it  is  stated  that  the  difference  between  the 
cash  and  the  deferred  payments  is  not,  even  with  the  interest,  adequate  to  cover 
a  reasonable  interest  charge  of  say  seven  per'cent^  the  cost  of  collection  and  the 
losses  incurred  by  giving  an  extended  time  for  payment,  and  as  the  Chairman 
said  at  the  last  meeting: — 

"It  would  be  vastly  more  profitable  and  satisfactory  if  all  trans- 
actions  could  be  carried  out  on  a  strictly  cash  basis." 

I  By  Mr.  Sales: 

Q.  If  they  were  would  you  be  able  to  sell  for  less  than  this  $280  for 
instance?— A.  Not  much  less  than'  $280,  although  we  might  if  better  conditions 
in  regard  to  collections  were  in  existence  in  Western  Canada;  the  cost  of  col- 
lecting in  the  West,  as  we  all  know,  is  very  hea^s|Hwi "account  of  the  conditions 
which' the  West  is  experiencing  at  the  present  tim^"'    -       — 


of  collection  is  on  a  binder  s; 


By  the  Chairman: 

Q,  Have  you  ever  calculated  what  the  ^ 
last  year? — A.  Yes,  we  have.         ■*■ 

-     Q,  Can  you  give  us  that? — A.  I  think  I  have  that  figure  here,  Mr.  Chair- 
man.   Our  collection  expenses  last  year  represented  8.6  per  cent. 
A.   Q.  Eight  per  cent  of  your  total  receipts? — A.  Of  our  total  receipts. 

Q.  It  cost  you  8  per  cent  to  collect? — A.  Yes,  sir.  . 

Q.  Are  you  familiar  with  other  businesses? — A.  Ye|. 
.  Q.  How  does  that  compare  with  the  cost  in  other  business? — ^A.  In  the 
automobile  business,  which  is  a  practically  cash  business,  of  course  it  would  be 
outrageous. '  If  our  business  were  on  a  cash  basis  our  collection  expenses  would 
be  reduced  to  a  minimum,,  but  ever  since  implements,  have  been  sold  in  this 
^country,  they  have  been  sold  on  extended  time,  and  it  is  one  of  the  features  of 
the  business  which,  personally,  I  think  should  be^anged  as  rapidly  as  possible, 
and  which  we  would  welcome.  TBl^' 

Q.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  if  the  farmers  of  this  country  could  or  would  buy 
for  cash,^  you  would  be  able  to  reduce  the  cost  of  machinery  by  something  like 
seven  per  cent? — ^A.  I  would  think  so,  approximately. 

Q.  Give  us  your  ideas  on  that? — ^A.  I  think  we  could  reduce  the  price  of 
machinery  very  nearly  by  that  percentage.    Just  to  give  an  illustration  of  the  ; 
conditions  even  in  Eastern  Canada,  our  collection  percentage  is  nearly  20  per 
cent  lower  than  it  was  three  years  ago. 

Q.  Will  you  repeat  that  please? — ^A.  In  Eastern  Canada  even,  the  collection 
of  farmer's  notes  is  very  much  worse  than  it  was  three,  four  or  five  years  ago.  ^ 
And  whenever  a  note  is  overdue,  as  you  know,  then  of  course  the  expenses  begin 
to  pile  up.  I  do  not  mean  to  say  the  expense  of  proceedings,  because  these  are 
no  legal  expenses.  They  are  our  own  expenses;  they  are  the  expenses  of  our 
staff,  the  expenses  of  the  bank  in  collecting^  and  there  are  the  expenses  of  men 
soni^times  sent  out  to  coirect.  ■*■ 

Mr.  Sales:  I  am  surprised  that  it  is  as  low  as  tha^Mr.  Bradshaw.  If  you 
had  said  25  per  cent  I  would  not  have  been  shocked^jfc 

*  ^^^"  r'M''--  Thomas  Bradshav.] 
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The  Chairman:  Well,  Mr.  Sales,  I  am  deeply  shocked  at  eight  per  cent; 
it  seems  to  me  a  tremendous  burden  on  the  industry,  and  these  burdens  on  the 
industry  must  inevitably  be  shifted  to  the  consumer.  I  think  it  is  a  terrible 
)urden  for  the  consumer  to  pay  eight  per  cent  for  the  collecting  of  a  debt. 

Mr.  Sales:  I  am  relieved  to  find  it  is  no  more.  * 

%     The  WijNESs:  There  is  this  to  be  said,  Mr.  Chairman;  the  one  who  pays 

-fcsh  does  not  bear  the  burden.    The  man  who  pays  cash  for  his  implement,^  in 

this  case  gets  it  for  $280.    In  the  other  case  he  pays  $296,  and  interest  as  well. 

By  the  Chairman: 
Q.  That  is  not  eight  per  cent  difference  though. — A.  No,  not  quite. 
Q.  What  is  the  difference? — A.  It  is  less  than  7^,  6^  probably.  | 


By  Mr.  Sales:  __  j 
Q.  You  have  an  itemWr*  Mr.  Bradshaw,  of  $63.15  that  I  would  like  an 
explanation  of,  because  I  understood  you  to  mention  collection  in  connection 
|ith  that. — A.  Well,  I  mentioned  in  that  connection  that  there  is  $11.26  for  the 
rSales  Tax,  and  there  is  $24  for  the  agent's  commissioQ^  Then  take  your 
collection  expense  that  I  have  mentioned  and  then  there  are  free  repairs  and 
some  other  things  '  ■" 


By  Mr.  Mih 

Q.  These  notes  for  ^rj^v,  aoes~  tne  locai  "argentr  get  any  commission  on 
notes  that  are  collected  by  him?  When  you  sell  a  machine  on  two  payments, 
one^.^  this  fall  and  another  next  fall,  does  the  agent  get  any  commission  on 
collecting  those  notes? — ^A.  We  keep  back  part  of  the  commission  until  the 
final  note  is  paid.  He  does  not  get  an  extra  commission.  We  keep  back  a 
certain  percentage  of  his  original  commission  of  $24  until  that  note  is  paid, 
af  an  incentive  to  the  agent  to  try  to  help  to  collect  that  note^  He  does  not  get 
anything  additional.  ■  A 

Q.  He  gets  just  the  $24?— A.  Yes.  \ 

By  the  Chairman:  I 

J  Q.  The  $24  paid  to  the  agent  represents  the  reward  of  the  agent  for  selling 
the. machine  and  for  collecting  the  price? — A.  Yes,  or  for  assisting  in  collecting. 
Sometimes  he  is  not  as  effective  as  he  should  be^but  that  is  the  case. 

By  Mr.  Gardiner:  - 

Q.  When  you  send  your  collector  out  into  the  country,  Mr.  Bradshaw,  is 

it  your  custom  to  expect  the  local  agent  to  drive  your  collector  out? — ^A.  It  is. 

Q.  Does  he  receive  any  reward  for  that  driving? — A.  No,  he  is  supposed  to 

give  that  service  free,  but  you  know  it  is  difficult  to  always  get  the  local  jagent 

'  to  do  what  you  expect  him  to  do  and  what  he  should  do.  ^  '^^■ 

Mr.  Sales:  I  have  seen  them  hire  a  team  and  drive  16  miles  and  not  collect 
a  dollar.    That  is  why  I  am  surprised  at  it  being  so  low 

By  the  Chairman:      \ 

Q.  The  agent  is  human  like  everyone  else.  Now  Mr.  Bradshaw  if  you 
will  give  us  some  comparisons  with  what  you  might  call  normal  years. — A.  Tell 
me  which  year  you  would  like. 

Q.  What  is  the  last  normal  year? — A.  At  our  last  meeting  we  started  about- 
1913.    Would  you  like  to  take  1913? 

'   Q.  I  think  that  would  be  right. — A.  Our  material  costs  in  1913  were  $45.55. 
Our  wages  were  $25.10.     Our  factory  expenses  $5.51. 
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■Q.  Did  you  take  the  same  things  under  the  heading  of  factory  and  othe 
jxpenses? — A.  Yes,  these  are  built  up  on  identically  the  same  basis. 
Q.  So  there  is  an  increase  of  600  per  cent? — ^A.  Yes.      ^       - 
Q.  _|5.51  as  against  $26.56. 

'  By  Mr.  §ales: 

Q.  And  $33.21  this  year.— A.  Well,  you  see,  in  1913  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
factory  was  running  at  its  fullest  capacity.  Last  year  it  was  running  at  only 
one  third  of  its  capacity  and  all  of  these  items  are  tremendously  affected  by 
mass  production.  That  is  one  of  the  things  that  the  United  States  to-day  is  the 
leader  in.  ^  i  ■ 


By  the  Chairman:  i 

Q.  Just  J3y  reason  of  mass  production? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  the  reason  for  that  is  that  they  have  such  a  tremendous  area  around 
them  within  which  trade  flows  freely,  without  let  or  hindrance? — ^A.  Yes,  they 
have  Sieir  own  country,  110  millions  of  population  and  a  tremendous  farming 
community.  "Take  the  automobile  industry;  the  reason  that  they  are  able  to 

mak^ automobiles  as  cheaply  as  they  do  in  the  States  is  simply  because  of  th# 

home  consumption.  Their  export  as  compared  with  the  home  consumption  is 
^.^i^mall.  It  is  that  tremendous  volume  of  home  trade  that  helps  to  make  the 
nome  trade  cost  low.  Now  in  administration  you  will  see  some  very  startling 
figures  here.  Administration  is  only  $5.10  in  1913. 
.  il^  Q.  Does  the  general  manager's  salary  come  into  administration? — A.  Yes. 
~Q.  Did  they"  have  the  same  |_eneral  manager  then?— A.  No.  Unfortun- 
ately, Sir  Lyman  is  not  here.  Sir  Lyman  Jones  was  general  manager  then. 
And  Mr.  Thomas  Findley  was  assistant  general  manager.  They  have  both 
pas^g^ed  away.  This  may  be  a  reflection,  these  high  costs,  on  the  present  general 
manager.  ^  ^    " 

'  Q:  What  did  you  say  that  was?— A.  $5.10. 

Q.  That  is  really  startling.    Wliat  is_that  due  to?    SaJaries  have  not  gone 

up  five  times  since  1913?— A.  No,  but  lo"ok  at  the  product.  In  1913  we  had  a 
tremendous  product.  We  furnished  to  Russia  in  1913  I  think  about  10  or  12 
thousand  reapers,  and  when  you  can  get  a  run  like  that  it  brings  down  the  cost 
tremendously.         .      *  *   ^ 


By  the  Chairman: 
iQ.  When  you  finish  this  we  will  ask  you  the  number  you  produced  in  1922 
c«o  v^ompared  with  the  number  produced  in  1913? — ^A.  I  am  sorry  I  have  not  got 
those  figures  here,MT.  Chairman,  but  I  may  be  able  to  give  you  some  informa- 
tion.   Take  the  freight,  that  is  the  next  item.    That  has  not  changed  a  great 
__    deal.    It  is  $23.91.  i 

Q.  The  administration  was  $38.65  as  against  $5.10  in  1913._  Then  the  credit 
to  the  customer  was  $23.91  Tn  that  year.  ^ 

^^   By  Mr.  Gardiner: 
^       ^^^Is  that  to  the  same  area  as  the  previous  one? — A.  Yes.^ 

B^  the  Chairman: 

Q.  What  is  the  item  of  J34.69?-^^|te  was  freight  in  1922.  Will  I  go 

over  those  figures  for  1922  again  for  ym^^    '  -^ 

Q.  No,  just  make  the  comparison?— A.  1922,  materials,  $86.21  as  against 
$45.55.                                                 I    bl    rg^ 

"     ^^^"     '^^"  [Mr.  Thomas  Bradshaw.] 
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Factory  expenses  $26.56  as  against  $5.61..-.    

Administration,  $38.65  as  against  $5.10j 
Freight,  $34.69  as  against  $23.91.  M 

Distribution  costs,  $63.15  as  against  $29J 
Branch  depots,  $47.31  as  against  $29.41^ 
A  total  of  $163.99  as  against  $353.34.     ' 

In  that  year  we  sold  our  binder  for  JlTO^nd  the  difference  was  the  profit 
we  made  on  it.  i 

By  Mr,  Sales: 

Q.  That  is  the  cash  price,  $170?— A.  Yes.  I 

-,   Q.  And  the  time  price? — ^A.  $185.    About  $15  difference. 

By  the  Chairman: 
f  Would  you  call  that  year  a  normal  yiar  or  a  particularly  gooITyear? 

^ou  see  the  war  came  on  in  1914,  and  it  was  a  normal  year,  if  we  exclude 

the  war.    We  have  never  had  really  a  normal  year  since  then. 


By  Mr.  Hammell: 

Q.  It  was  a  normal  year  up  to  that  time? — ^A.  Yes.    The  war  has  disturbed 

agricultural  machine  manufacturing  I  think  equally  as  much  as  it  has  affected 

almost  any  other  manufacturers!  business.  , 

'■    I     I     ' 
By  the  Chairman: 

Q.  How  long  ago  was  it  that  you  used  to  felw  binder  for  a^ut^l25  or 
$130? — A.  I  think  I  can  tell  you  that.    It  is  a  good  "many  year  "" 

are  the  good  old  days. 

By  Mr.  Hammell:  '^ 

Q.  The  good  old  days?— A.  Yes.    In  1899  we  used  to  sell  for ^40^  Butlt 
is  not  the  same  binder  and  we  should  not  compare  them. 


By  the  Chairman: 

Q.  Can  you  give  us  any  idea  of  what  your  total  output  of  binders  was  in 
1913  as  compared  with  last  year?  You  have  not  the  exact  figures  I  know  ,but 
have  you  any  idea? — A.  I  would  hazard  a  guess.  I  think  in  1913  our  output 
would  be  between  20  and  23  thousand  of  binders,  and  I  think  last  year  our 
output  was  about  7  thousand.  ^mi^ 

Q.  Just  about  one-third? — A.  Yes.  Then  there  are  one  or  two  matters. 
Mr.  Chairman,  which  I  would  not  like  left  just  as  they  were  left  at  our  Ism 
meeting,  if  I  may  refer  to  them? 

Q,  Certainly? — ^A.  If  I  may  just  refer  to  them  as  they  come  to  me.  The 
first  is  a  small  matter.  Mr.  Gardiner  referred  to  the  question  of  a  cultivator, 
and  he  said  that  three  years  ago  he  bought  a  cultivator  and  paid  $75  cash  and 
that  the  time  price  was  only  $1.25  more,  and  he  asked  what  incentive  is  there 
to  pay  cash  under  these  conditions,  when  the  cash  and  time  price  are  so  close 
together.  When  I  got  back  to  the  office  I  looked  up  the  cash  price  in  1917  for 
an  eight-foot  cultivator,  and  I  found  it  was  $74,  and  the  spread  between  such 
price  and  the  one  October  payment  was  $3,  making  the  October  price  $77.  Not 
a  difference  of  $1.25.  The  incentive  to  pay  cash  in  this  case  is  represented  by  a 
discount  allowance  at  the  rate  of  over  nine  per  cent  per  annum,  saving  an 
appreciable  amount.  I  do  not  know  whether  you  are  quite  definite  about  your 
figures,  Mr.  Gardiner,  but  in  looking  up  our  price  list,  the  figures  in  that  price 
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list  are  what  I  have  just  given  now,  and  that  would  be  the  incentive  for  one  t{ 
pay  cash.'    I  cannot  find  out  the  exact  facts  in  your  own  particular  case,  but 
that  is  the  practice. 

Mr.  H.'^mmell:  What  make  was  the  cultivator  you  bought,  Mr.  Gardiner? 

Mr.  Gaediner:  Massey-Harris.    In  1917  the  agent  perhaps  charged  me  a 

dollar  more  for  "the  cash  price  than  he  ought  to  have  done.    Perhaps  I  have  a 

dollar  coming  to  me.  1 

The  Witness:  I  cannot  say  anything  about  that,  sir.  But  I  want  to  give  ^ 
you  the  facts  as  I  find  them.  Now  Mr.  Sales  spoke  at  the  last  meeting  about 
"interest  on  notes.  I  would  like  to  clear  that  up.  He  desired  to  have  informa-  ^ 
tion  in  reference  to  the  rates  of  interest  charged  by  the  company  on  amounts 
owing  to  it.  The  rates  vary  in  Western  Canada  from  eight  to  nine  per  cent. 
Eight  per  cent  in  Alberta  and  Manitoba  and  nine  per  cent  in  Saskatchewan.  It 
is  assumed  that  the  company  is  entitled  to  seven  per  cent  on  all  money  due 
to  it  and  payment  of  which  is  deferred.  I  think  that  will  be  admitted  to  be  a 
fair  rate  of  interest  to  which  the  company  is  entitled.  '  The  difference  between 
the  seven  per  cent  and  the  eight  or  nine  per  cent  only  partially  covers  the  cost 
of  collecting  current  paper,  as  I  have  already  explained.  After  maturity, 
though,  ten  per  cent  is  charged  on  overdue  amounts  in  Manitoba  and  Alberta, 
and  nine  per  cent  in  Saskatchewan.  This  leaves,  over  and  above  the  seven  per 
cent  to  which  the  company  as  I  said  before  is  fairly  entitled  for  the  deferred  pay- 
ment, only  from  two  to  three  per  cent,  which,  as  is  well  known^is  not  adequate 
for  the  extra  cost  involved  in  collecting  overdue  paper.  " 

By  Mr.^Sales:  '         -  "■"'■■■ 

Q.  But  you  will  remember,  Mr.  Bradshaw,  that  Mr.  Chisholm,  sitting  at 
your  left,  said  it  was  fixed  by  legislation? — ^A.'  Yes. 

Q.  What  is  your  interpretation  of  that? — ^A.  We  charge  what  the  legislature      _ 
permits  us  to  charge. 

Q.  They  do  not  permit  you  to  charge  any  more  than  nine. — ^A.  For  paper 
before  it  is  due,  and  that  is  all  we  charge. 
'       Q.  We  used  to  get  it  at  eight  before  that. — ^A.  Mr.  Hossack  tells  me  that 
the  Saskatchewan  law  will  only"  permit  us  to  charge  the  same  rate  of  interest      _ 
for  overdue  paper  as  for  paper  that  is  current. 

Q.  Yes,  that  is  paid  by  the  man  who  meets  his  obligations. — ^A.  The  nine 
per  cent,  yes.  That  I  think  is  fair.  What  are  you  paying  on  mortgages  at  the 
present  time  in  Saskatchewan?  You  are  paying  eight  per  cent  on  a  mortgage 
which  is  a  security  on  the  land;  and  do  you  mean  to  say  that  taking  paper  for 
an  implement-which  is  immediately  deteriorated  by  the  use  of  it,  the  first  day, 
and  running  the  risk  in  connection  with  that,  that  it  is  unfair  to  charge  nine 
per  cent?  -^^ 

Q.  I  cannot  see  why  you  should  charge  the  Saskatchewan  farmer  any  more j^ 
than  the  Alberta  farmer  for  his  first  payment.  ^^ 

By  Mr.  Gardiner: 

Q.  In  this  case,  Mr.  Bradshaw,  you  are  only  allowed  to  charge  nine  per 

cent,  when  the  note  is  overdue,  consequently  you  charge  one  per  cent  more.j 
_That  is,  the  rate  of  interest  you  can  charge  on  an  overdue  machine  account 
^  nine  per  cent  in  Saskatchewan? — ^A.  Yes. 

Q.  But  owing  to  the  fact  that  you  cannot  charge  more  than  that  when  it 
is  overdue,  you  charge  nine  per  cent  up  to  the  due  date? — ^A.  Yes. 

Q.  But  in  Manitoba  and  Alberta  where  there  is  no  such  legislation  you 
charge  eight  per  cent  up  to  the  due  date? — A.  Yes. 

"   ^^-  fMr.  Thomas  Bradshaw.! 
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Q.  And  ten  per  cent  when  it  is  overdue?— A.  Yes,  because  we  think  nine 
per  cent  is  an  unfair  rate. 

Mr.  Sales:  The  point  I  want  to  make  clear  once  and  for  all  is  this:  the 
Government  of  Saskatchewan  does  not  compel  you  to  charge  nine  per  cent,  ,_ 

Mr.  Hammell:  They  do  not  compel  him  to  charge  anything  at  all, 

Mr.  Sales:  That  is  all  right,  but  the  machine  company's  agent— as  I  have 
stated  over  and  over  again — has  stated  to  his  customers  that  this  rate  of 
interest  is  set  by  the  Provincial  Government  and  he  cannot  do  anything  different; 
but  that  is  no"t  so,  because  the  note  is  blank  where  the  interest  is  to  be  "filled  up. 
*  The  Witness:  That  is  quite  true.  I  admit  that  we  charge  as  much  as  the 
"  w  will  permit  us. 

Mr.  Sales:  All  I  want  is  to  get  over  to  my  Saskatchewan  farmers  the  fact 
that  the  Provincial  Government  did  not  fix  the  interest  rate  at  nine  per  cent;  it 
fixes  a  maximum  of  nine  per  cent.  " 

The  Witness:  Yes,  that  is  quite  true. 

By  the  Chairman: 

Q.  Is  the  situation  this:  there  is  no  limit  of  nine  per  cent  in  the  provinces 

Manitoba  and  Alberta,  therefore  you  charge  eight  per  cent  up  to  maturity 

and  ten  per  cent  after  maturity? — A.  Yes.  '^-^^ 

Q.  But  as  the  Legislature  of  Saskatchewan  has  imposed  a  maximum  of 
nine  per  cent  for  interest,  you  charge  nine  per  cent  up  to  the  maturity  and  nine 
per  cent  after  maturity. — A.  That  is  exactly  the  case,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Q.  Well,  do  you  know  what  this  heaping  up  of  interest  reminds  me  of,  Mr, 

Bradshaw?    "  The  destruction  of  the  poor  is  their  povdtty."    It  may  be  good 

.  jDusiness  and  it  may  be  proper,  but  it  is  an  unfortunate  fact  that  the  people 

""who  fall  behind  are  the  people  upon  whom  the  additional  load  is  placed. — ^A.  That 

is  the  case,  Mr.  Chairman,  and  it  is  very  regrettable,  and  I  appreciate  that.    But 

Kit  not  the  fact  the  world  over?    Take  "for  example  our  own  case;  back  in 

1913,  at  the  end  of  the  year  we  used  to  clean  up  our  business,  after  we  got 

our  collections  in,  and  pay  off  our  overdraft  at  the  bank  and  sometimes  we  had 

a  credit  balance;  of  course  in  our  manufacturing  season  our  credit  was  extended, 

_but  wheii  we  got  our  collections  in,  in  the  fall  of  the  year,  our  bank  account  was 

about  even  or  else  showed  a  credit  balance;  but  since  1914,  in  view  of  the  high 

cost  of  materials  and  the  high  cost  of  labour,  it  has  taken  almost  twice  as  much 

to  carry  on  and  we  have  to  pay  heavy  interest  charges  for  a  great  number  of 

years  on  heavy  overdrafts,  and  that  has  borne  down  upon  us.    It  is  no  excuse, 

I  don't  offer  it  as  an  excuse  for  the  condition  of  the  farmers  in  the  West,  but  I 

.  say  it  strikes  us  all  in  the  same  way, 

\  Q.  The  thing  that  strikes  me — and  I  am  not  a  business  man  and  I  may  JDe 
quite  wrong — is  that  the  psychological  effect  on  the  man  who  was  trying  to  pay 
but  did  not  have  the  wherewithal  to  pay,  and  seeing  that  after  his  paper  fell  due 
"the  interest  rate  was  augmented,  might  be  to  discourage  him  to  such  an  extent 
that  the  loss  through  that  psychological  cause  would  more  than  offset  the 
advantage  of  any  additional  rate  of  interest  charged? — A.  Of  course,  on  overdue 
paper,  you  knov/  in  your  own  profession  that  the  expenses  involved  in  the  collec- 
tion of  it  are  heavy;  it  is  not  the  interest  that  is  charged  that  covers  the  cost, 
but  whenever  it  is  overdue  the  expense  to  the  one  holding_the  paper  begins  to 
mount  up.  1*^ 

By  Mr.  Caldwell:  _ 

Q.  There  is  another  feature,  Mr.   Chalm^^^Vhat  proportion  of  youi 
^bts  will  be  overdue  in  Saskatchewan,  more  mf^M^  per  cent  of  them? — A. 
I  would  think  so,  yes. 

(Mr.  Thomas  Bradshaw.] 
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^    Q.  That  iS|  year  JDy  year  would  that  be  so? — A.  No.    You  are  talking  of 
„^  present  time,  are  you  not?  ■    ' 

Q.  No,  we  are  talking  about  even  further  back  than  the  present  time. — ^A.|^ 
What  period?    It  varies.  ' 

'     Q.  Say  in  the  last  five  years. — ^A.  At  the  present  time  it  is  worse  than 
, five  years  ago;  much  worse  than  five  years  ago.  "^^ 

Q.  That  is  you  have  more  overdue  accounts? — A.  Certainly.  Five  years 
ago  the  farmer  of  the  West  scarcely  owed  anyone  anything,  I  think. 

Mr.  Sales:  This  Act  was  passed  in  1914,  Mr.  Bradshaw. 

By  Mr.  Caldwell: 
Q.  What  I  am  getting  at  is  this,  that  in  Saskatchewan  where  the  Govern- 
ment has^set  a  maximum  rate  of  interest,  the  interest  paid  by  farmers  on 
machinery  in  the  aggregate,  would  be  greater  than  it  is  in  a  province  where 
you  only  cJaarge  eight  per  cent  on  notes  until  they  are  due,  unless  your  over- 
due accounts  are  more  than  fifty  per  cent  of  your  whole  business.  That  might 
I  be  true  of  this  year,  but  I  would  judge  that  in  previous  years  your  overdues  , 
would  not  amount  to  more  than  fifty  per  cent  of  j'^our  business  would  it? — ^A,  In 
a  good  year —  t 

,        Q.  There  is  another  thing,  you  speak  of  overdue  accounts,  this  note  xu^m 
for  a  year,  does  it? — A.  Something  like  that.  ^M 

I        Q.  Unless  it  is  overdue  for  another  year  it  would  not  be  a  fair  comparison^L 
it  might  be  only  overdue  a  month  or  two  months,  so  that  in  the  aggregate  your 
interest-  collections,  the  interest  payments  for  the  farmers  on  the  machinery 
notes  would  be  greater  in  Saskatchewan  than  in  either  of  the  other  provinces?    _ 
.  A.  I  could  not  answer  that  question.  s^ 

'         Q.  You  would  think  that  would  ])e  possible? — A,  I  would  not  like  to  say 
yes  or  no  because  I  have  not  looked  into  it.  "^ 

1  r         ^f  tfi^Chairman:  .*  ^ 

Q.  Did  3'ou  come  prepared  to  show  costs  from  1913  on? — ^A.  Yes. 

Q.  Do  you  see  any  objection  to  giving  those? — A.  In  the  same  way  you    ■ 
have  asked  before  I  will  be  glad  to  give  them  to  you;  would  you  like  to  take 
those  now?  g       ^  — ^ 

Q.  I  think  we  will  take  them  now? — ^A.  Do  you  desire  them  in  detail?        "' 

Q.  No? — A.  In  the  amount.  In  1914  the  cost  was  $171.33. 
-  Q.  Compare  the  price? — A.  The  price  then  was  |170.  In  1915,  the  costs 
-_e  $160.74,  and  the  price  of  the  binder  was  $170. 
■  I  Q.  Wliat  accounted  for  the  diminution  of  costs? — ^A.  This  was  really  a 
phenomenal  ye^ar  in  production  and  sales.  You  remember  that  the  Govern- 
ment suggested  that  the  farmers  should  go  in  for  great  production,  and  the 
result  w^s  there  was  a  larger  sale  of  implements  that  year,  in  fact  our  sales 
increased  that  year  21  per  cent. 

Q.  And  it  is  due  rather  to  increase  of  production  and  diminution  of 
expenses? — ^A.  Well,  you  see  the  more  sales  there  are  the  less  relatively  the 
cost  would  ^e  for  the  various  departments  of  the  company;  for  xample  our 
depots,  their  expenses  decreased  41  per  cent  that  year.  In  1916  the  cost  was 
S165.79,  ajid  the  price  of  the  binder  that  year  was  $174.    In  1917,  the  next  year. 


was  $248.43;  and  our  price  was  $257, 

Q.  We  are  beginning  to  go  up  in  costs?— A.  Yes.    In  1919  the  cost  was 

P$287.51,  and  the  price  was  $267.    In  1920  the  cost  was  $300.48,  and  the  price 

of  the  binder  was  $296.     Then  in  1921  when  we  made  our  very  heavy  loss, 

the  cost  of  the  jtinders  then  was  _$392^91,  which  was  the  peak,  and  the  price 

[Mr.  Thomas  Bradshaw.] 
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of  the  binder  ^^tSt.    Then  you  come  down  to  1922  where  the  cost  was 
$353.34,  and  the  price  was  $285.  '  * 

Q.  Last  year  was  about  the  greatest  difference  between  the  cost  of  pro- 
duction and  the  price? — ^A.  Yes,  a  difference  of  $70  last  year,  and  the  year 
before  was  $60;  but  those  are  the  two  disastrous  years  in  our  business. 


better. 


By  Mr.  Hammell: 


I  hope  so? — ^A.  I  hope  so  too 


By  Mr.  Milne: 
Q.  Do  you  think  this  gives  a  fair  representation  of  the  other  Implements 
too? — A.  No,  I  would  hardly  think  it  would  be,  because  I  think  there  is  less 
margin  in  a  binder  than  there  is  in  any  implement  we  make;  it  is  the  principal 
implement  of  the  farmer. 

By  the  Chairman:  "  ^ 


because  it  was  brought  up  by  Mr.  Milne  'and  Mr.  Gardiner  last  meeting,  it  was 
during  the  discussion  at  the  session  of  the  Committee  that  I  think  it  was  Mr. 
Milne  or  Mr.  Gardiner  who  asked  what  proportion  of  the  farmer's  equipment 
was  represented  by  the  binder?  I  ventured  the  opinion  that  the  binder  would 
represent  one-quarter  of  the  value  of  his  implements,  but  as  there  appeared 
to  be  some  doubt  I  looked  it  up  for  myself,  and  I  find  this  to  be  the  case:  in 
Ontario  the  farmer's  equipment  at  to-day's  prices,  a  seven-foot  binder,  six-foot 
mower,  ten-foot  rake,  twelve-foot  disc  harrow,  three-section  drag  harrA| 
thirteen-tooth  cultivator,  thirteen  disc  drill,  a  walking  plough  and  a  light  gang 
plough,  the  total  cost  of  those  would  be  $799.50;  while,  the  price  of  the  binder" 
would  be  $258,  which  would  represent  about  32  per  cent  of  his  outfjjb.  Then  I 
have  taken  for  Western  Canada  the  implements  that  he  would  likely  require 
there,  and  I  have  taken  an  eight-foot  binder,  five-foot  mower,  ten-foot  rake, 
sixteen-foot  disc  harrov/,  three-section  drag  harrow,  a  twenty  double  disc  drill, 
fourteen-inch  high  lift  gang,  the  total  of  those  is  $965.75,  of  which  the  binder  is  ' 
$288,  and  therefore  the  binder  represents  about  30  per  cent  of  the  tota'l  cost  of 
that  outfit^H^-jfl^.  ■■  iJl  Ail 

By  Mr.  Milne:  V      ^  ^    ^"V' 

''  j     Q.  You  have  not  the  cultivator  in? — A.  No,  I  have  left  it  out,  unfortun- 
„jely.    Another  thing  is  I  have  not  taken  into  account  ,9,  tractor  or  a  threshefT' 
Those  are  exceptional  with  the  ordinary  farmer  in  the  West,  the  small  farmer. 

Q.  They  are  getting  pretty  conunon  though? — ^A,  I  am  afraid  those  are 
the  things  that  run  him  into  trouble,  are  they  not?  We.,do  not  build  a  thresher; 
we  have  built  some  tractors,  but  we  are  not  biiilding  tractors  now^      I 

By  Mr.  Caldwell:  '        | 

Q.  What  is  the  total  cost?— A.  The  total  cost  in  the  West  $965.75,J 
Mr.  Sales:   I  have  never  been  able  to  farm  with  such  a  small  amount  of 
machinery. 

By  Mr.  Caldwell: 
Q.  Before  we  leave  that,  have  you  got  the  cost  of  an  outfit  for  the  mixed 
farmer  in  New  Brunswick  who  is  growing  potatoes  in  j,ddition  to  hay  and 
grain? — A.  No. 

[Mr.  Thomas  Bradshaw.] 
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By  Mr.  MUne':  '  i 

Q.  One  JDinder  will  cut  for  two  ploughs  without  any  difficulty  in  the  world?    i 
!=-A.  Yes,  that  is  quite  true. 

By  Mr.  Caldwell: 

Q.  I  know  In  the  East  farmers  will  often  have  two  mowers,  and  two  rakes, 
and  two  ploughs  and  two  harrows,  two  disc  harrows,  and  only  one  binder;  in 
addition  to  that  he  has  a  potato  planter,  which  is  a  costly  machine,  the  wheat 
cultivator  and  horse  rake,  sprayer,  and  digger,  that  costs  $250  in  addition,  so 
that  his  binder  would  be  very  small  in  proportion? — A.  There  was  another 
matter  I  was  very  anxious  indeed  to  bring  before  you,  because  I  think  it  is  really 
important  that  it  should  be  brought  before  you.  The  Hon.  Mr.  Hamilton,  he  is 
Minister  for  Agriculture'  for  Saskatchewan — Mr.  Caldwell  referred  to  it  and 

I  some  other  gentleman  referred  to  it,  and  I  would  like  to  bring  it  before  you 
to-day,  because  I  think  it  is  very  important  as  indicating  exactly  the  relative 

I  value  of  machinery  and  wheat.    You  remember  Mr.  Caldwell  asked  that  there 
be  furnished  the  prices  in  the  same  order  that  Mr.  Hamilton  gave  them  to  this 

^Committee  when  he  was  here.  He  gave  the  price  of  the  binder  in  1914  in  dollars. 
Q.  And  how  much  wheat  it  would  take  to  pay  for  it? — ^A.  Yes.  Mr. 
Gardiner  was  also  anxious  to  have  the  same  information,  and  he  said  "The  only 
point  is  the  comparative  amount  of  wheat  which  is  required  during  these  last^ 
few  years  to  buy  a  binder  in  comparison  with  the  previous  years."  Now,  Hon. 
Mr.  Hamilton  gave  figures  in  regard  to  the  purchasing  power  of  wheat  when 
applied  to  the  cost  of  an  eight-foot  binder  such  as  we  have  been  discussing. 
The  prices  of  the  binder  given  by  Mr.  Hamilton  are  not  quite  correct — the  1920 
figure  should  be  $296  (or  $10  more)  owing  to  the  fact  that  this  price  prevailed 
during  the  main  binder  season.  The  following  table  sets  forth  the  facts  in  this 
connection.  The  price  of  wheat  you  will  notice  is  given  from  1913  to  1922. 
These  figures  are  the  Saskatchewan  figures  as  given  by  the  Hon.  Mr.  Hamilton,  ^ 
varjdng  from  64  cents  a  bushel  in  1913,  $1.48  in  19'14;  91  cents  in  1915;  $1.28 

Mn  1916;  11.95  in  1917;  $1.99  in  1918;  $2.32  in  1919;  and  $1.55  in  1920;  75 

_^  cents  in  1921,  and  85  cents  in  1922. 

Then  in  the  next  column  there  is  given  the  proceeds  of  266  bushels  of  wheat,  ^ 
which  in  1913  bought  a  binder  when  wheat  amounted  to  $170;  then  in  1914  it 

^"^mounted  to  $393,  and  ^o  on  down  the  table;  then  in  the  next  column  there  has 
been  put  the  cost  of  binders  for  each  of  these  years,  commencing  in  1913  at  $170 

"■"down  to  1917  when  it  was  $201,  1918  $257,  1919  $267,  1920  $296,  1921  $337,  and 
1922  |285;  and  then  in  the  next  column,  after  selling  266  bushels  purchased    , 
binder'and  received  cash "  i      I  ^ 

"        .  u  mi    *  ^ 

By  the  Chairman:  1 

Q.  That  is  after  buying  the  binder  with  it? — ^A.  Yes ;  he  had  in  cash  in  19f- 
f.  $223;  in  1915  $72;  in  1916  $166;  in  1917  J317;  in  1918  $272;  in  1919  $349;  and 
in  1920  $116.    In  1921  it  took  not  only  the  266. bushels  but  in  addition  M-^  ' 
and  in  the  succeeding  year  $59j-  '' 

Q,  That  is  Wihere  the  shoe  pinches? — A.  Yes. 


By  Mr.  Caldwell: 

Q.  While  those  figures  are  interestin^WpP  are  not  in  the  order  we  asked  for. 
Do  you  dispute  Mr.  Hamilton's  figures  that  it  took  this  number  of  bushels  he 
gave  in  the  different  years  to  buy "  a  binder,  because  there  is  this  fact,  it  co|t  ^ 
more  to  produce  wheat  in  these  years  you  are"  referring  to? — A.  So  it  cost  more 
to  produce  a  binder.  WK^ 

'  ^^^    [Mr.   Thomas   Bradshaw.] 
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"  Q.  I  think  your  comparison  is  not  what  we  asked  for.  We  asked  for  a  com 
parison  in  the  same  manner  Mr.  Hamilton  gave  us,  to  know  how  many  busheL 
it  took  to  JDuy  a  binder  each  -year;  you  are  taking  the  number  of  bushels  o 
wheat  to  purchase  a  binder  in  1913  when  the  cost  of  wheat  was  very  low? — ^A 
It  was  64  cents  a  bushel. 

Q.  But  the  cost  of  producing  it  was  very  low? — ^A.  Yes. 

Q.  It  was  very  high  in  1918,  1919  and  1920,  so  that  we  would  like  a  com- 
parison just  as  Mr.  Hamilton  gave;  do  you  agree  with  Mr.  Hamilton's  figures? — 
A.  I  have  not  checked  the  figures  in  that  way. 

Q.  You  agree  the  price  of  wheat  was  as  he  stated  each  year? — A.  Yes,  sir.- 

Q.  His  figures  are  correct,  there  is  nothing  wrong  in  his  figures,  because  it. 
Is  only  a  matter  of  mathematics  to  figure  out  how  much  it  takes  to  buy  a  binder 
at  this  given  price,  and  I  will  submit  your  way  of  comparing  them  is  not  fair— 
we  are  not  disputing  wheat  will  bring  this  price  in  that  year — ^while  I  am  not  ^ 
farmer,  from  your  statement  it  ^rould  appear  that  the  farmer  is  making  a  big 
net  profit  when  possibly  his  wheat  cost  him  more — . — ^A.  I  am  not  trying  "to 
make  out  the  farmer  made  any  big  profit  at  all,  neither  do  I  expect  you  would 
say  we  had  made  a  big  profit.         '  | 

Q^  I  think  your  statement  would  lead  to  that  impression? — A.  I  tried  nc^ 
to  lea^p  that  impres|ion.  ^  _, 

By  the  Ch(^^^^^  "' 

Q.  I  think,  Mr.  Caldwell,  the  witness  has  attempted  here  very  clearly  anci 
very  graphically  to  set  before  us  what  would  be  the  position  of  the  wheat  grower 
who  had  wheat  in  his  wagon  and  who  wanted  to  buy  with  that  wheat  a  binder; 
It  takes  the  actual  condition.  They  take  the  year  1913  as  a  basis,  and  there  if 
a  man  has  266  bushels  of  wheat  he  could  have  gone  and  swapped  that  off  for 
a  ^binder  wdth  nothing  to  boot  on  either  side. 

Mr.  Caldwell:  We  are  admitting  that,  but  before  this  comparison  is  com- 
plete we  would  need  to  get  the  cost-of  growing  wheat  each  year,  before  we  would 
know  what  the  farmer's  actual  position  was  after  this  transaction  was  over. 
We  are  not  disputing  this  wheat  would  sell  for  this  price  and  he  would  have 
that  much  money  left;  what  we  are  trying  to  come  at  in  this  committee  is  what 
"position  is  the  farmer  in?  Why  is  he  in  that  position?  What  will  remedy  it? 
We  do  not  want  any  catch  comparison  at  all  either  way ;  we  want  to  be  fair  to 
everybody.  I  submit  before  Mr.  Bradshaw's  comparison  is  complete  you  would 
have  to  find  the  cost  of  growing  the  wheat  each  year ;  we  would  have  to  find  wha| 
it  cost  to  produce  wheat  each  jear.  '~ 

The  Chairman:  The  price  of  raising  wheat  might  differ  from  farm  to  f arm.^ 

Mr.  Caldwell:  The  price  of  producing  machinery  might  vary  in  different 
factories,  I  have  no  doubt  the  Massey -Harris  Company  are  so  efficient,  in  fact 
we  know  that  they  are,  that  they  may  be  able  to  produce  at  a  lower  cost  than 
some  other  factory.  1 

Mr.  Sales:  Mr.  Caldwell's  point  is  quite  correct;  it  appeals  to  me,  becau^ 
1  know  that  that  64  cents  a  bushel  in  1913  left  the  farmers  in  Saskatchewan  at 
any  rate,  in  almost  the  same  position  ^^^re  in  now  pretty  nearly;  64  cents  a 
bushel  was  a  losing  game  then.        •    ■M  ^ 

Witness:  Does  not  that  really  make  the  case  of  the  farmer  better?    It 
took  so  many  more  bushels  of  wheat  in  1913  at  64  cents  a  bushel  to  buy  a  binder--' 
and  taking  the  year  1913  is  the  most  favourable  possible  year  you  can  havef- 
because  you  have  the  maximum  number  of  bushels  of  wheat. 


I 


I 


[Mr.  Thomas  Bradshaw.] 
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By  Hon.  Mr.  Sinclair: 

Q.  The  most  favourable  year  for  comparison? — A.  Yes,  and  that  is  what  I 
have  tried  to  do;  the  most  favourable  year  foF comparison  from  the  farmer's 
standpoint.  ! 

Mr.  CaIjDwell:  The  way  I  am  so  sure  of  my  point  is  I  can  remember  a 
tjime  when  we  made  good  money  selling  potatoes  in  New  Brunswick  for  |1  a 
)arrel,  and  to-day  the  men  who  are  shipping  say  the  farmer  is  not  getting 
60  per  cent  of  the  cost  of  growing  potatoes  in  selling  for  a  dollar  a  barrel. 

Witness:  Summarizing  the  results  for  the  entire  ten  years  we  have,  the 
price  received  by  the  farmer  for  266  Jsushels  of  wheat  when  sold  each  year 
during  the  last  ten  years  $3,645.  Then  the  price  of  ten  binders  if  purchased  by 
the  farmer,  one  bought  each  year  during  the  last  ten  years  at  the  prevailing 
prices,  would  amount  to  |2,327.  Therefore  the  excess  cash  received  by  the 
farmer  in  addition  to  ten  binders  would  be  $1,318.  Then  taking  the  next  table, 
summarizing  that,  we  start  with  230  bushels  of  wheat  in  1913  as  being  "the 
quantity  required  to  purchase  a  drill.  The  price  received  by  the  farmer  for  230 
bushels  of  wheat  sold  each  year  during  the  last  ten  years  amounted  to  $3,157, 
'  fend  the  price  of  ten  drills,  purchased  by  the  farmer,  one  each  year  for  the  last 

ten  years  at  prevailing  prices  would  amount  to  $2,039.    Therefore  the  exe| 

cash  received  in  addition  to  the  ten  drills  would  be  $1,118.  Then  the  same  thmg~ 
in  regard  to  the  gang  plough;  in  1913  it  took' 136  bushels  of  wheat  to  JDuy  a 
gang  plough.  The  price  received  by  the  farmer  for  136  bushels  of  wheat  sold 
each  year  during  the  last  ten  years  was  $1,867,  and  the  price  of  the  ten  ploughs 
purchased  by  the  farmer,  one  each  year  for  the  last  ten  years  at  the  prevailing 
prices  would  be  $1,274.50;  and  the  excess  cash  received  in  addition  to  the  ttpi^ 
ploughs  is  $592.50.  I  understood  that  was  the  comparison  to  be  made.  anJiT 
wanted  to  leave  that  with  you.^  _     j _  

By  the  Chairman: 
Q,  We  will  file  these. 

Witness:  There  is  a  point  raised  by  Dr.  McKay  in  regard  to  Roumanian 
binders —  ,       I  |  1 1 

y  By  the  Chairman:  ^  j 

Q.  This  does  not  show  that  the  farmer  made  or  lost  money  those  years; 
itgonly  shows  the  comparative  value  in  those  different  years  between  ploughs 
or  drills  or  binders  and  wheat? — ^A.  That  is  all.  Dr.  McKay,  Member  for 
North  Renfrew,  a  member  of  the  committee,  referred  to  page  60  of  the  report  of 
Mr.  L.  D.  Wilgress,  Canadian  Government  Trade  Commissioner,  on  the  trade 
of  the  new  countries  of  Southeast  Europe,  where  the  following  statement  is 
made: — 

"Under  the  credit  accorded  by  the  Canadian  Government,  3,000 
Massey-Harris  and  150  Frost  &  Wood  Binders,  together  with  a  large 
quantity  of  spare  parts,  were  imported  into  Roumania,  and  these 
machines_are  now  being  offered  for  sale  by  the  Government  to  the 
peasants  and  land-owners  at  a  price  of  3,52D  Lei  each.  This  is  the  cost 
price  of  the  machine  figured  at  a  rate  of  dlxchange  very  much  below  the 
present;  rate."  

When  referring  to  this  matter  at  the  last  m^«ng  I  stated  the  general  fact, 
not  knowing  the  details  of  the  case,  that  the  price  at  which  the  company  had 
sold  these  goods  would  be  higher  than  the  price  of  the  same  goods  if  sold  in 
Canada.    I  had  before  me  when  discusging  the  matter,,  the  fact  that  in  sellins 

[Mr.  Tliomas  Bradshaw.] 
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.ffoods  retail  in  Europe  prices  are  always  higher  than  the  prices  in  Canada.  These 
bindex's  are  not_jold  in  a  retail  way,  but  the  Government  was  accorded  the 
u&ual  wholesale  price,  such  as  would  be  charged  to  any  other  foreign  purchaser 
of  a  similar  qua-ntity  of  machines. 

-^,  By  the  Chairman: 

--  Q.  "  Any  other  foreign  purchaser l^^^l  We  do  not  sell  wholesalt^^^^L— D^aa 
'ountry.  It  was  found  that  they  were  sold  including  packing  and  delivery  at 
eaboard  at  a  price  of  $202  each  as  set  forth  in  the  report  to  which  Dr.  McKay 
refers.  Mr.  Sales  desired  to  know  the  type  of  binder  in  question.  It  was  what 
is  known  as  our  No.  5  right  hand  binder  6  foot  steel  drive  wheel,  41  inch  table, 
one  smooth  and  one  serrated  knife — ^there  were  two  knives  furnished — an  ox 
attachment,  transport  truck  and  special  European  forecarriag^  In  the  extract 
to  which  Dr.  McKay  referred —  ^ _  JH  I 

By  Mr.  Sahs:  f* 

■  Q.  The  same  as  our  binder  except  a  6  foot  cut?— A.  And  the  ox  attachment, 
nd  things  like  that,  and  the  steel  drive  wheel.     Our  wheel  is  a  wooden  dri-\g 

■      N,^ 

By  Mr.  Caldwell:  ^' 

■^  Q.  That  would  not  have  any  whiffletrees  on? — A.  Yes.    Whiffletrees  were 
supplied. 

.  Q.  It  would  be  cheaper  than  what  is  on  the  Canadian  binder? — ^A.  It  might 
be  a  little  cheaper,  but  there  were  some  additions  made  to  that  machine  that 
'"are  not  made  to  our  Canadian  machine;  possibly  the  one  would  balance  with 
the  other  pretty  much.  In  the  extract  to  which  Dr.  McKaj';- referred  it  was 
stated  that  these  goods  were  being  sold  by  the  Roumanian  Government  to  the 
peasants  for  3^,620  Lei.  Converted  at  par  this  is  equivalent  to  $680.42  each, 
there  being  19.''33  cents  to  the  Roumanian  Lei  at  par.  ,-^  » 

A  By  the  Chairman: 

Q.  Is  that  at  the  present  par  value? — ^A.  I  am  just  coming  to  that.  At 
the  time  when  Mr.  Wilgress  made  his  report  the  Lei  had  a  value  of  about  two 
cents,,  consequently  the"  value  in  our  money  would  be  $70.40. 

Q.  When  were  they  sold  by  the  Roumanian  Government  to  their  people? — 
A.  Sometime  after  the  war. 

^_Q.  I  don't  know  hoiv  Roumanian  currency  was,  but  it  was  after  the  war 
that  we  had  the  tremendous  injflation  in  most  of  the  countries? — A.  Yes,  during 
the  war  the  currency  of  those  central  European  countries  remained  pretty  much 
at  par.  It  was  after  the  war  was  over  that  the  slump  took  place;  exchange  was 
nrftt.ty  well  stabilized  during  the  war.         i     i^ 

By  Mr.  Caldwell; 
Q.,What  j'-ear  were  those  sold  to  the  Canadian  Government;  what 
did  j-ou  sell  them?— A.  I  think  it  would  be  1919.  _       ^ 

By  Mr.  Bales: 
'^   Howt  many  did  you  supply? — ^A.  3,000 

•  —   By  Mr.  Caldwell:        .  ^      '* 
Q.  I  am  not  so  interested  in  what  the  Roumanian  peasant  paid  the  Govern- 
ment or  what  profit  was  made;  I  think  the  information  we  want  is  the  amounlj 
ifou  got  from  the  Government  for  those  machines? — ^A.  $202  a  machine. 

If  [     IMr.  Thomap  Bradshaw.]  '_ 
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Q.  And  that  year  your  sales  to  the  Canadian  farmers  were  at  $287.51? — A, 
That  is  in  the  west.  Let  us  compare  the  same  machine,  and  you  must  consider 
freight  and  everything  in  that  connection.  X 

Q.  You  delivered  these  to  the  seaboard? — A.  Yes,  at  New  York,  which  is 
a  different  thing  to  delivering  them  to  Regina,  entirely  different.  ' 

Q.  What  is  the  difference  in  the  freight? — ^A.  As  I  recollect,  the  freight  to 
the  seaboard  is  $5.50  a  binder,  that  is  to  New  York;  and  to  Regina  it  is  $24  and 
some  odd  cents.     $5.60.    It  is  a  short  haul,  compared  to  Retina.  i  _ 

By  Mr.  Sales:  t 

Q.  What  is  the  distance  from  Toronto  ti^!^Wf.York? - 
probably  about  300  to  400  hundred  miles. 

By  the  Chairman^:  _ 

^   Not  more  than  400  miles?— A.  No.  ' 


^  I 

By  Mr.  Caldwell: 

Q.  Your  freight  to  New  York  would  be  about  tl 
Maritime  Provinces? — A.  No, "the  freight  to  New  York^ 
The  freight  to  New  York  is  exactly  $6.90. 

Q.  What  is  it  to  New  Brunswick  points? — A.  I  could  not  tell  you  that, 
Now,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  have  come  nearly  to  the  close  of  what  I  have  to  say.     j|- 

By  the  Chairman:     ^^"^ 

Q.  You  remember,  Mr.  Bradshaw,  you  brought  forward  a  rather  doleful 
picture  of  the  last  two  years,  and  I  said,  to  be  fair,  we  should  have  a  ten-year 
statement.  Do  you  think  there  is  any  objection  to  giving  that?~A.  I  think  I 
have  that,  Mr.  Chairman,  and  if  you  would  like  to  consider  it,  I  will  pass  it  to 
you,  and  I  would  like  you  to  consider  it  yourself,  or  with  any  members  of  the 
Committee,  .but  I  prefer  not  to  have  it  on  the  record. 

The  Chairman  :  I  think  we  might  look  at  this  in  executive  session. 

The  Witness:  Now,  Mr.  Chairm'an,  we  are  greatly  concerned  about  the 
West,  the  same  as  you  are,  because  unless  the  West  prospers  we  cannot  prosper. 

Mr.  Sales:  You  had  better  lower  that  9  per  cent  interest.  ^  - 

The  Chairman:     The  witness  is  going  to  make  some  suggestions,  let  him 
ye  a  fair  field  for  a  while. 

.'  The  Witness:  This  Committee  has  been  investigationg  agricultural  con- 
ditions in  Canada  with  a  view  to  discovering  what,  if  any,  steps  can  be  taken 
to  improve  the  position  of  the  farmer,  and  in  concluding  this  evidence,  it  may 
perhaps  not  be  out  of  order  to  express  just  a,  few  thoughts  along  these  lines. 

NoWj  I  returned  from  Europe  not  very  long  ago,  and  was  over  there  for 
quite  a  little  time,  and  therefore  had  an  opportunity  of  finding  out  what  the 
people  were  saying  about  Canada,  how  they  were  feeling. 

In  the  first  place,  it  appears  to  me  that  it  is  most  unfortunate  that  so  much 
emphasis  has  been  kid  upon,  and  publicity  given  to  the  so-called  agricultural 
depression  in  Canada.  It  seems  to  ine  that  it  has  had  a  bad  effect  upon  our 
own  people,  in  putting  them  in  a  state  of  mind  where  pity  rather  than  self-help 
occupies  their  attention;  and  it  has  greatly  weakened  Canada's  position  abroad. 
-She  does  not  now  appear  a  desirable  home  to  emigrants,  as  compared  with 
Australia  and  South  Africa  which  have  been  painting  their  own  charms  in  no 
uncomplimentary  way;  her  credit  has  been  undermined,  for  who  cares  to  deal 
with  a  nation  apparently  thought  to  be  approaching  bankruptcy^  and  her  future 
jeopardized,  since  the  seed  of  doubt  onc"  ~ ' 

[Mr.  Thomas  Bradshaw.]  L 
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L  I  know  this  from  actual  experience,  because  while  I  have  not  been  in  th« 
agricultural  machinery  business  very  long,  I  have  been  connected  with  the 

business  of  loaning  money  to  the  farmer  since  1897,  and  I  have  been  up  and 

^own  the  provinces  of  Manitoba,  Saskatchewan,  and  Alberta,  on  the  actual 
farms,  talking  to  the  farmers  and  making  loans  to  them,  and  I  am  still  asso- 
^*    ciated  with  two  or  three  companies  making  loans  to  western  farmers,  and  I 
have  had  an  opportunity  of  knowing  just  exactly  how  they  are  situated. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  agriculture  at  the  present  period  is  no  more  depressed 

than  it  is  has  been  at  other  times  in  the  past,  and,  moreover,  it  is  far  from 
being  a  local  condition.  It  is  as  widespread  in  the  East  as  in  the  West;  it 
affects  the  United  States  as  well  as  Canada;  it  is  a  feature  of  agriculture  in  the 
eastern  hemisphere  as  in  the  western.  An  "Agricultural  Tribunal  of  Investiga- 
tion" has  been  sitting  in  England  and  has  just  brought  in  its  report  upon  agri- 
cultural conditions  in  Great  Britain.  In  passing,  it  may  be  noted  that  it  is 
evident  from  its  report  that  artificial  restoratives  are  few.   1 

I  I 

By  Mr.  Caldwell: 
\  Q.  What  was  their  report,  was  it  rosy? — A.  No,  it  was  not  rosy,  it  was, 

not  good,  but  at  the  same  time  it  was  believed  that  the  only  way  conditions 
could  be  improved  was  by  what  I  think  we  have  all  got  to  do,  and  that»  is, 
we  have  to  work  hard,  have  patience,  and  have  courage. 

Q.  Was  the  report  published? — A.  It  was  published,  but  I  have  not  a  copyi 
of  it  here.    I  can  get  you  a  copy. 
^^  Q.  And  it  was  not  good? — ^A.    No. 

Q.  How  did  they  get  this  information,  by  holding  investigations? — A.  They 

had  a  small  commission  appointed  to  look  into  it. 

^^  _Q.  You  would  not  surely  condemn  us,  then,  for  endeavouring  to  find  out 

the  true  condition  in  Canada? — ^A.  No,  I  do  not,  but  what  I  think  we  are 

—      wrong  in — I  am  classing  myself  with  you  and  others — is  that  we  are  proclaim- 

"^    ing  to  the  world  our  poverty  and  our  poor  condition.      ^    ^ 

By  Mr.  Hammell: 
Q.  On  the  floor  of  the  House  of  Commons. — ^A.  You  take  a  merchant;  if 
he  is  stru^ling,  he  is  niot  going  to  publish  to  his  clients,  to  the  people  from  Whom 
he  is  buymg  material,  his  poverty  c^BMIilng  like  that. 

r*       By  Mr.  Caldwell: 

_  Q.  There  is  this  difference,  though.    He  largely  has  the  remedy  in  his  own 
hands;  he  marks  up  his  goods  to  make  them  pay,  but  the  farmer  cannot  mark 

up  his  goods.    Mr.  Hammell  stated  it  should  not  be  spoken  on  the  floor  of  the 

House —  ■*     4 

^H  Mr.^  Hammell:     No,  I  "said  it  was.  — 

^p  Mr.  Caldwell:     Is  that  not  done  in  England?     How  are  you  going  to 

__.bring  it  to  the  attention  of  the  Government,  or  the  people  in  authority,  if  you 
""do  not  state  your  case.    If  a  man  has  a  case  in  court,  ho"w  is  he  going  to  put 

^^teis  case  before  the  court? — ^A.  I  believe  it  is  the  proper  thing  to  state  your 

^^     case  if  you  have  a  grievance,  but  I  believe  it  has  very  often  been  over-stated. 

__=^    "^Q,-  How  is  it  heralded  through"  the  world,  by  newspapers,  is  it  not? — ^A. 

Q.  Then  you  have  to  condemn  the  newspapers? — ^A.  No,  it  is  the  men  who 
peak  in  public.  ^ 

Q.  If  you  do  not  present  your  case,  how  are  you  going  to  get  the  remea^ 
"rA.  State  your  case  in  moderation,  and  state  it  within  the  facts. 
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Nor  IS  agriculture  the  only  industry  straggling  with  adverse  conditions. 
All  business  is  suffering,  and  most  especially  manufacturing,  which  is  subject 
to  the  dual  handicap  of  high  prices  for  purchases  and  low  prices  for  sales.  To 
use  a  collaquialism,  farmer,  merchant  and  manufacturer  are  "all  in  the  same 
boat." 

Yet  there  is  this  to  be  said  for  agriculture.  It  has  been  prosperous  in  the 
past  and  will  be  in  the  future.  We  will  have  the  same  soil,  the  same  climate, 
the  same  seeds,  and  the  ^ame  stock.  What  is  more,  we  still  have  the  same 
courageous,  hard-working  men  turning  them  to  account. 

While  all  of  us  departed  during  the  war  and  the  prosperous  times  which 
follo-v^ed  it,  from  the  old-time  path  of  moderation,  which  brings  success;  yet 
there  is  no  reason  why  an  application  now  of  the  age-tried  principles  of  fai'^ 
economy,  and  hard  work  should  not  J)e  productive  of  the  results  for  which  we 
"re  all  hoping.  '  ■ 
L  If  a  personal  opinion  mayjDe  allowed,  I  feel  that  we  are  at  the  turn  of  the 
'  tide.  The  big  crop  of  last  year  even  if  sold  at  lower  prices  than  have  been 
t  prevailing  in  the  last  few  years,  must  have  helped  to  clear  away  many'  lia- 
bilities. I  have  found  that  to  be  the  actual  case,  that  while  last  year's  crop 
•was  not  what  you  would  call  a  "first  class  paying  crop^lt  has  helped. 

By  the  Chairman: 
Q.  That  is  say,  your  collections  in  the  West  have  improved  this  year  t 
last  year? — A.  Yes,  sir,  they  have. 

Mr.  Hammell:  They  are  over  the  peak.  ■ 

The.  WiTKESs:  The  few  home-seekers  who.,  are  coming  to  our  shores  appear 

to  be  of  the  right  type;  and  the  new  season  has" opened  with  favourable  reports 

of  seeding  and  winter  wheat.    Only  one  thing  is  needed — ^markets.      Europe  is 

slowly  recovering;  the  cattle  embargo  has  been  lifted;  and  finally  the  present 

prosperity  wave  in  urban  centres  of  the  United  States  may  spread  to  Canada, 

giving  new  buoyancy  to  domestic  trade.    The  future  is  the  realm  of  the  prophet, 

but  the  "signs  of  the  time"  induce  optimism.  ^ 

Mr.  CaldweI;L:  In  the  heart  of  the  manufacturer.  ■* 

The  WiTKESS:  I  am  just  reminded  of  one  other  matter  which  I  would  like 

to  close  up,  a  matter  that  Mr.  Gardiner  referred  to.    I  am  sorry  to  break  in 

s^ain — .  ' 

The  Chairman:  Mr.  Bradshaw,  do  not  think  |h|^^He  not  listening  to 
jilou  with  pleasure,  because  we  are.  We  may  not  a^^^Plh  everything  you 
say,  but-  that  does  not  make  any  difference  to  our  pleasure  at  hearing  you 
^press  yourself. 

^  The  V/iTNESs:  You  have  others  to  hear,  and  I  do  not  want  to  take  up 
Hoo  much  of  your  time,  but  there  is  one  matter  that  I  would  like  to  refer  to, 
and  that  is  with  regard  to  our  spare  parts.  You  will  remember,  Mr.  Gardiner, 
that  you  thought  the  cost  of  the  spare  parts,  taken  one  by  one,  of  a  binder, 
would  probably  total  up  to  $1,600,  and  you  modified  that  by  saying  that  you 

thought  it  M'ould  amount  to  about  $1,000,  and  then  I  think  someone  else  said 

that  they  did  not  expect  these  spare  parts  would  be  seven  or  eight  times  as 
much  as  the  binder.  I  went  to  wdf-k  to  find  out  just  exactly  what  these  spare 
parts  would  amount  to,  and  I  find  that  the  total  retail  price  of  spare  parts,  taken 
one  by  one,  would  amount  to  1584.58,  and  that  altogether  these  parts  numbered 
1,530.  Those  are  the  numbered  parts.  In  addition  to  2,992  bolts,  cotters,"  and 
washers,  provision  for  which  has  been  made  in  the  total  cost 'by  parts.  I  have 
also  obtained  a  similar  information  with  regard  to  a  20-section  mower,  and  find 
that  while  the  price  is  $106,  the  totd  priwof  the  individual  parts,  one  by  one, 
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amounts  to  onlj^^ffl^^pid  that  in  all  there  are  324  parts,  in  addition  to  226 
boltSj  cotters,  washers,  etc.    It  will  thus  be  seen  that  the  individual  parts  amount 

to  only  twice  the  cost  of  the  whole  binder  and  to  much  less  than  twice  the  cost 

of  the  mower.    Those  are  the  retail  prices  at  Regina. 

-|  Mr.  GiUiDiNER:  I  would  juqt  like  to  state  with  regard  to  that,  that  the 
mformation  I  gave  with  regard  to  the  cost  of  the  parts,  refen-ing  to  the  $1,00(L 
would  I  am  satisfied  something  like  12  years  ago,  when  these  particular  partJ_^ 
were  added  up  according  to  the  prices  charged  by  the  local  dealers,  be  about 
"right.  I  do  not-,  know  whether  the  Massey-Harris  Company  has  any  control 
over  the  actual  cost  of  these  parts  or  not,  but  there  is  no  question  in  my  mind 
tlis  to  the  accuracy  of  the  statement  as  it  applied  something  like  12  years  ago. 
The  company  may  charge  these  parts  to  the  distributor  at  a  certain  price,  but 
It  cost  the  farmer  practically  what  I  stated,  at  that  time. 

^  The  Witness:  In  respect  to  that,  I  would  say  that  the  company  publishes  a 
printed  list  giving  the  prices  of  these  spare  parts,  and  that  any  farmer  is  entitled 
to  see  that  list,  and  that  our  agents  are  strictly  instructed,  under  great  penalty, 
not  to  charge  one  cent  more  than  the  price  in  that  list.  In  the  province  of  Saskat- 
chewan we  have  to  file  that  list,  by  law,  with  the  Government,  so  there  can  be  no 
possible  excuse  for  overcharging  on  Massey-Harris  spare  parts.  I  _ 

Mr.  GAipiNER:  I  will  accept  your  statement,  Mr.  Bradshaw,  but  I  am  refer- 
ring to  a  time  about  twelve  years  ago,  and  I  am  quite  satisfied  that  the  state- 
ment I  made  was  reasonably  correct.  What  they  may  be,  to-day,  of  course,  I 
would  not  like  to  say. 

The  Witness:  There  is  just  one  other  point,- and  that  is  a  matter  referred  to 

by  Mr.  Sales,  and  it  is  very  important.    Mr.  Sales  stated  that  he  had  heard  a 

'"gentleman  make  a  statement  at  a  very  large  farmer's  meeting  around  1913  that 

when  a  binder  cost  $38  to  make,  it  was  put  on  a^rain  and  then  cost  the  farmer 

around  J175  to  buy.    He  said  there  was  something  radically  wrong,  and  a  lot 

of  them  wondered  whether  the  |38  was  the  cost  of  manufacturing.    I  asked  Mr.  ■ 

Sales  where  he  got  the  information,  and  he  replied,  "  I  heard  it  on  the  platform  " 
said  by  Dr. "Oliver  of  Saskatoon".    Mr.  Sales  added:  "Other  things  have  been 
quoted  along  these  lines  like,  for  instance  the  carload  of  binders  that  waagy- 
wrecked.    The  Railway  Company  only  paid  the  actual  cost  of  producing  them 
which  was  30  odd  dollars.    Now  if  there  is  no  truth  in  this  statement,  it  is  to^  " 
the  interests  of  the  machinery  company  that  they  should  disprove  it".    I  wan-T 
to  disprove  t-hat  statement,  and  I  hope  it  will  never  be  repeated.         ^    mi^     M 

The  foregoing  statements  and  others  of  a  similar  character  have  from  Wxl&t 
to  time  been  made  by  irresponsible  speakers,  and  I  cannot  but  believe  that  some 
of  them  at  least,  knew  at  the  time  that  they  were  absolutely  false.  The  matter 
first  came  to  our  notice  in  1910  when  Mr.  John  Evans  of  Nutana,  Sask.,  wrote  to 
the  then  President  of  the  Company,  Hon.  Sir  Lyman  Melvin  Jones.  Amongst 
other  things  he  stated  in  the  letter: —       t^  _,      

'^"That  a  carload  of  Massey-Harris  binders,  consigned  to  Mortlack, 

-^^    Sask.,  was  wrecked  on  the  C.P.R.    The' Massey-Harris  Company  claim 

price  'off  cars'  at  Mortlack,  while  the  C.P.R.  would  only  settle  for  cost 

of  production.    The  C.P.R.  won  the  case  and  settlement  was  made  at 

-   -   -«40  a  binder."  -^ 


lows:- 


To  the  above  statement  in  Mr.  Evans'  letter.  Sir  Lyman  replied  as  fol- 


W*  It  was  this  sort  of  rubbish  that  made  me  hefitate  to  reply  to  your 
letter,  because  I  felt  that  if  you  personally  believed  such  absurd,  ridicu- 
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lous  statements,  it  was  not  worth  while  to  go  to  the  trouble  of  saying  t| 
you  that  they  were  untrue.  I  say  in  reply  that  $40  as  mentioned,  do&l 
not  cover  the  cost  of  material  that  goes  into  the  binders,  much  less  pro- 
vide the  wages  covering  the  entire  cost  of  manufacture,  such  as  coal  for 
power  and  heating  purposes,  light,  water,  oil  for  tempering,  oil  for  fur- 
naces, grindstones,  files,  patterns,  dies,  forms,  jigs,  crating,  interest  on 
buildings  and  plant,  wear  and  tear  on  machinery  and  buildings,  insur- 
Ince,  taxes,  and  a  gkat  many  other  charges.  There  is  not  even  one  we%^ 
little  bit  of  truth  in  the  above  statement.  No  such  accident  as  indicated 
has  happened  to  a  carload  of  binders.  No  such  settlement  has  taken 
place,  nor  is  there  any  settlement  pending,  and,  therefore,  there  is  not 
one  iota  of  truth  in  either  of  the  two  statements  referred  to.  They  are 
-•  Hl^^bsolutely  untrue  in  every  particular."  ^  JT 

This  emphatically  explodes  the  myth  and  proVes  beyond  a  doubt  that  it 
has  no  foundation  in  fact.  We  trust,  therefore,  that  Mr.  Sales  will  be  good 
enough  to  give  as  much  publicity  to  the  denial  as  was  given  to  the  charge;  thar 
he  will  also  advise  Dr.  Oliver  of  Saskatoon  of  the  facts  as  I  have  given  them 
at  the  present  time;  and  that  he  will  do  everything  in  his  power  to  give  a 
quietus  to  this  oft-repeated  falsehood. 


By  Mr.  Sales:  ^^H  ^  i     i      —       ■ 

Q.  I  have  not  made  it  public.    I  S'skldWu  a  question.    H^e  you 
of  your  evidence  before  you,  Mr.  Bradshaw? — A.  No,  I  have  not. 

Q.  You  give  fourteen  agricultural  machinery  companies  and  their  capital, 
and  the  result  of  their  operations  for  the  years  1921  and  1922.  No.  10 
shows  a  profit  of  $4,150,000.  Two  others  show  a  smaller  profit,  and  the 
rest  show  a  loss.  Would  you  explain  why  that  is? — ^A.  Yes,  Mr.  Sales,  I  wi-11 
be  glad  to  do  that.  That  company  (No.  10)  manufactm-es  in  addition  to  agri- 
cultural implements,  large  trucks,  binder  twine,  and  tractors.  It  owns  ore., 
mines,  it  owns  coal  mines,  it  has  timber  limits,  and  is  engaged  in  other  pursuits 
other  than  the  manufacture  of  agricultural  implements.  I  stated,  I  think,  in 
my  evidence — ^my  recollection  is — ^that  the  president  of  that  company  stated  in 
his  last  annual  report  that  they  did  not  make  any  money  whatever  last  ye* 
out  of  the  agricultural  machinery  business  in  the  United  States  of  America.  I 
believe  that  their  earnings  were  made  out  of  these  other  interests.  I  cannol 
help  but  think  that  was  the  case  from  the  fact  that  the  other  companies  that 
are  given  here,  which  are  all  purely  agricultural  machinery  companies,  did  not 
make  any  money. 

Q.  There  is  No.  13,  which  made  a  profit  of  $48,000?— A.  Yes. 

Q.  Are  they  purely  a  machinery  company? — ^A.  I  am  not  quite  sure  about- 

that  company.    It  is  a  small  amount^*-        ' 

I  I 

.i  By  the  Chairman: 

Q.  Mr.  Bradshaw,  dealing  with  tlie  figures  you  gave  us"  of  the  capital 
_ .  Bsted  in  your  company,  I  note  that  between  1913  and  1920  your  capital  stock 
was  augmented  by  "about  $4,000,000.  Does  that  represent  any  new  issue  of 
stock  subscribed  and  paid  for  by  shareholders? — ^A.  No,  I  think  it  represents 
only  about  $150,000  or  $160,000  of  new  capital.-  It  has  been  augmented  by 
earnings,      ••■■fc  W  ■, 

Q.  Do  you  know  what  was  the  original  capitalFzation  of  the  Massey-Harris 
Company? — ^A.  No,  the  company  started  in  1847.  I 

Q.  You  have  been  with  the  company  how  long?-— A.,  About  four  years. 

IMr.  Thomas  Bradshaw.] 
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Q.-But  of  that  $4,000,000,  only  $160,000  represents  fresh  capital?—/ 
think  about  $150,000. 

The  other  is  accumulated  earnings? — ^A.  Yes,  sir,  that  is  my  reco 


Q- 1  suppoied  that,  due  to  development  or  working  capital  or  someth. 
— ATYes.  ■ 

^     Q.  I  am  not  questioning  the  right  to  regard  that  as  capital,  but  it  is  alwayl^^ 
interesting  to  know  whether  it  was  fresh  capital  put  in,  or  whether  it  wa 
accumulated  profits? — A.  It  was  accumulated  profits.  i  ( 


By  Mr.  Caldwell:  f      §■■ 

)  Q.  Now,  we  asked  you  to  furnish  us  with  the  amount  of  the  capital  stock 
in  1910,  and  the  dividends  made  from  1910  to  1920.— A.  I  would  prefer,  Mr. 
Chairman,  that  that  would  not  be  published.  I  have  no  objection  to  any  of  the 
members  of  the  Committee  seeing  it. 

Q.  Anything  that  you  show  me  cannot  be  withheld  from  members  of  the, 
Committee.  Is  there  any  objection  to  giving  us  the  dividends  that  were  paid 
over  that  period? 

rf^  Q.  You  have  not  given  the  dividends  paid.  I  asked  you  the  question,  "  The 
capital  stock  in  1910,  the  dividends  from  1910  to  1920,  taking  the  average  cash 
dividends,  the  increase  in  capital,  the  increase  in  reserve,  and  stock  dividends. 
Could  you  furnish  us  with  all  that  when  you  come  back?"  and  you  answered, 
"  I  can  furnish  anything  you  require  "? — A.  There  was  such  a  grist  of  stuff. 

Q.  You  will  remember  I  gave  you  a  note  of  it.  Now  the  Ford  Motor 
Company  gave  us  that,  and  it  was  put  on  the  records — ^the  amount  of  dividends 
paid,  and  the  increase  in  capital  due  to  earnings.  I  think  we  should  have  that. 
You  have  not  given  us  the  dividends. 

The  Chairman:  The  increase  in  capital  is  quoted  year  by  year  in  the 
statements ;  the  earnings  are  quoted ;  the  percentage  on  capital  invested  is  quoted, 
and  the  losses  for  the  last  two  years  are  also  noted.  The  only  thing  which  I 
think  is  incomplete  would  be  the  amount  of  dividends. 

Mr,  Sales:  And  the  division  of  the  earnings. 

The  Chairman:  I  took  1913  and  1920,  which  was  the  peak  of  the  capitali- 
zation, and  Mr.  Bradshaw  told,me  that  only  $160,000  of  that  had  been  fresh 
capital.    The  other,  of  course,  must  have  come  from  surplus  earnings. 

Mr.  Caldwell:  But  we  have  not  got  the  amount  of  dividends.  We  want 
that,  whether  it  is  in  the  records  or  given  to  the  Chairman.  We  want  that 
information.    We  asked  for  it,  and  Mr.  Bradshaw  agreed  to  bring  it. 

The  Chairman:  I  do  not  think  Mr.  Bradshaw  will  have  any  objection  to 
giving  that  information.  It  is  merely  as  to  how  you  distributed  those  earnings.^ 
You  put  some  of  them  back  into  the  business  and  some  went  to  the  shareholder^ 
— ^A.  I  will  give  you  this  information.  tM 

-^  The  Chairman:  Is  there  anything  else  before  Mr.  Bradshaw  concludes  Ms 
evidence?  If  there  is  not,  I  am  going  to  thank  Mr.  Bradshaw,  on  behalf  of  the 
Committee  and  myself,  for  the  valuable  information  he  has  given  us,  and  the 
way  in  which  he  answered  the  questions.  We  have  with  us  this  afternoon  the 
Hurlbut  Shoe  Company's  representative. 

Gentlemen,  if  we  are  going  to  finish  with  all  these  witnesses,  we  will  have 
to  have  an  evening  session,  and  I  wonder  whether  we  should  not  adjourn  now 
and  come  back  at  8  o'clock.  What  do  you  say,  gentlemen?  (To  the  witness) : 
Can  you  get  through  in  half  an  hour? 

Witness:  I  think  I  can  make  it  short  if  you  do  not  ask  me  too  many 
questions.    I  would  like  to  get  away  on  the  night  train  for  Toronto,  if  I  can. 

3— 97i  iJ  [Mr.   Thomas  Bradshsw.l 
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Clayton  E.  H-ublbtjt  was_called  and  sworn. 

By  the  Chairman: 
Q.  What  is  your  full  name?— A.  Clayton  E.  Hurlbut.  ' 

Q.  Where  do  you  live? — ^A.  In  Preston,  Ontario,  but  I  have  to  go  to  Toronto 
to-niglit.  ^  __       ^ 

Q^  You  make  shoes,  I  understand? — ^A.  The  Hurlbut  Companj^  Lmiled,  is 
the  name  of  the  company. 

Q.  What  position''do  you  occupy  in  the  company? — ^A.  Manager. 

Q.  Well  now,  Mr.  Hurlbut,  you  were  asked  to  come  before  us  with  the 
object  of  explaining  some  matter  to  us,  or  giving  us  the  benefit  of  your  advice 
on  some  matter.  You  might  just  tell  us  and  say  what  you  have  to  say. — ^A.  It 
was  a  question  of  arriving  at  a  consumer's  price,  a  resale  price.  I  believe  that 
that  was  the  chief  subject  that  I  was  asked  to  appear  before  the  Committee  for. 
Our  company  has  a  certain  amount  of  data  that  might  be  of  use  to  this  Com- 
mittee in  arriving  at  a  judgment  as  to  whether  it  was  in  'the  public  interest  to — 
'  Q.  Sell  goods  to  people  and  tell  them  what  they  had  to  re-sell  them  at? — 
A.  Yes.  ^, 

Q.  Well  we  would  be  glad  to  hear  your  views  on  that  subject. — A.  The 
history  of  this,  so  far  as  we  are  conc'erned,  is  that  last  year,  owing  to  conditions 
over  which  we  apparently  had  no  control,  owing  to  not  having  had  a  sales  policy 
in  reference  to  this  matter,  our  sales  in  a  great  many  places  through  Canada 
dropped  away  very  materially,  and  early  this  year  we  started  an  investigation 
to  find  out  the  cause  of  the  lack  of  co-operation  from  the  dealers  in  Canada,  and 
as  a  result  the  sales  manager  in  charge  of  it  has  compiled  this  report,  and  from 
this  report  I  have  taken  what  I  consider  is  the  gist  of  the  argument  that  he 
has  used  in  reference  to  the  matter  of  re-sale  price.  If  you  will  allow  me,  I 
will  read  the  letter  which  my  sales  manager  handed  me,  dated  April  2nd. 
(Reads) : — 

"  Mr.  C.  E.  Hurlbut, 

General  Manager, 

The  Hurlbut  Co.,  Ltd., 
Preston,  Ont. 

"  Dear  Mr.  Hiirlbxjt, — The  attached  report — covering  the  past,  present 
|nd  proposed  future  distribution  plans  of  the  company,  are  presented  for 
WSM  earnest  consideration. 

P'  A  careful  survey  of  the  whole  field  has  proven  that  the  move  the 
Hurlbut  Company  made  towards  having  a  re-organization  of  the  sales 
distribution  system,  was  a  wise  one — and  taken  none  too  soon. 

"  The  evidence  clearly  proves  that  if  this  re-organization  work  had 
not  been  imdertaken,  the  results,  ere  long,  would  have  ended  in  greatly 
reducing  the  company's  future  output  of  shoes,  and  seriously  curtailing 
''  expansion. 

"  Re-organization  work  of  any  kind,  coupled  as  it  is  with  very  exten- 
K  sive  analytical  work,  always  takes  considerable  time,  but  once  in  hand 

will  well  repay  for  the  time  and  money  expended. 

"  I  can  safely  say  that  the  plans  as  already  developed,  when  fully 
under  way,  will  result  in  real  tangible  results  in  the  near  future. 

Yours  truly, 


IMr,  C.  E.  Htirlbut.] 


(Signed)     GEORGE   W.   ALLEN, 

I  j      Sales   Manager^' 
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As  a  basis  of  this  report,  on  January  19th  we  sent  out  to  the  retail  trade, 
to  about  900  retail  shoe  merchants  of  Canada^ the  letter  which  I  will  read,  if 
you  are  agreeable.     (Reads) :  I 

■-    ^m   S  "January    19,    1923.  | 

Gentlemen, — After  a  thorough  analysis  of  the  distribution  of 
Hurlbut  Welts  and  Pussy-Foot  Shoes,  and  upon  consultation  with  many 
retailers  in  different  cities  and  towns  in  Canada,  it  has  been  found  desir- 
"  able,  in  the  best  interests  of  consumers,  retailers  and  ourselves,  to  reorgan- 
ize our  distribution  plans  on  the  following  basis: — 
■  -,  "  1.  To  confine  the  sale  of  Hurlbut  Welt  and  Pussy-Foot  shoes  to 
le  best,  or  most  representative  stores  in  each  city,  town  or  district. 
"2.  To  maintain  consumer  prices,  through  agreement  with  the  dealers, 
that  will  allow  them  a  fair  margin  of  net  profit.  ■ 

^"  "3.  By  the  ofiicial  appointment  of  a  certain  limited  number  of  retail- 

ers in  each  district,  city  or  town  as  Hurlbut  agents  and  by  strictly  limit- 
ing the  sales  of  Hurlbut  and  Pussy -Foot  Shoes  to  agents  appointec^^ 
-  "  The  objects  we  arej|^M|ig  to  secure  are  as  follows:  ^T 

"  1.  The  widest  distrfH^Biof  Hurlbut  Shoes  in  the  most  economical 


"2.  Elimination  of  price  cutlyng,  and  the  protection  of  Hurlbut  deal- 
',  ers  against  unfair  competition.     ^W 

"3.  To  secure  a  friendly  co-operation  between  Hurlbut  dealers  and 
ourselves,  by  making  it  worth  while  for  Hurlbut  dealers  to  carry  full 
stocks  of  Hurlbut  shoes,  and  give  special  attention  to  their  sale. 

"4.  To  maintain  the  high  quality  standard  set  by  the  Hurlbut  Com- 
pany (for  price  cutting  cannot  but  eventually  kill  any  quality  line.) 

"The  Hurlbut  line  will  be  confined  to  selected  list  of  dealers  in  your 

ction.     We  know  that  the  objects  outlined  would  serve  our  mutual 

ixiterests  and  we  urge  acceptance  by  you. 

.     "If  agreeable,  please  sign  the  enclosed  acceptance,  and  by  return  we 

Bl  mail  your  appointment  and  a  handsome  sign  bearing  the  words: 

Lgents  by  Appointment  Hurlbut  Cushion  Sole  Shoes  for  Children." 

H ^v  r\iTr>a    T-v»nI-cr  

THE   HURLBHT   CO,   LIMITED, 

'  W     '    W^Sales   Manager."  ( 

Alongwith  that  we  enclosed  a  proposed  re-sale  price  list. 

Q.  Have  you  got  that  price  list? — A.  I  have  that  price  list. 
t  Will  you  give  it  to  us? — A.  YeSj_I  will  leave  a  copy  of  the  price  list 
mth  you,  if  you  wish. 


EXHIBIT  No.  191 


Acknowledgement  of  Acceptance  op  H; 


■  Hurlbut  Co.  Limite^ 
Preston,  Ont.  | 


kik*^ 


Agbnc 


January  30,  1923. 


GeItlemen:  -w—^^m'^r  t      -^wt: 

1.  I  hereby  accept  appointment  as  agent  for  the  sale  of  Hurlbut  and 
Pussy-Foot  Shoes,  v/hich  I  am  to  purchase  from  your  Wholesale  Distributors, 
Mft^Efi.  Philip  Jacobi,  at  regular  dealer  price  list  and  terms.  ' 


}f  L 


[Mr.  C.   E.   Hurlbut.J 
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2».I4^  understood  that  I  will  carry Tn  stock  a  complete  line  of  Hurlbut 
,j,nd  PusBy-Foot  shoes  to  adequately  care  for  my  trade  on  these  lines,  and  to  give 
my  whole  hearted  co-operation  to  the  sale  of  all  lines  under  this  agency. 

3.  I  agree  to  maintain  and  strictly  adhere  to  the  re-sale  price  to  the  con- 
umer  as  follows:  k  ^H  ^^ 


Hurlbut  Welts- 


5/7^  Buttons  and  Bluchers  at. 
8/^  Buttons  and  Bluchers  at. 
11/2    Buttons  and  Bluchers  at. 
5/7^  Straps  and  Sandals  at. 
8/10|-  Straps  and  Sandals  at. 
11/2    Straps  and  Sandals  at. 

7^  Oxfords  at. 
8/lOi  Oxfords  at 
11/2    Oxfords  at. 


Cost 
$2.65 
3.20 
4.40 
2.15 
2.50 
3.40 
2.50 
2.85 
3.75 


""'-Foots —  ■, 

5  Buttons,  Bluchers  and  3  Straps  alflj^*  .$2.25 

^2/5  Straps  at.  t  j|.  1.75 

4.  I  will  adhere  to  the  above  prices  to  the"  consumer  until  such  time  as  you 
issue  a  new  dealer  price  list,  at  which  time  a  new  consumer  price  list  is  to  be 
mailed  to  me.  *i  1 

5.  All  the  above  is  subject  to,  and  in  consideration  of,  my  receiving  from 
you  a  special  agency  appointment,  as  per  your  letter  of  January  30,  1923. 

Yours  truly. 


That 


I 


Bank  Street,  Ottawa,  Ont.,  and  returned  to  The  Hurlbut  Co.  Limited,  Preston, 
Ont.,  who  upon  receipt  of  same,  will  send  official  appointment  of  agency. 

Q.  Will  you  just  give  it  to  us  now.    No.  5  to  7^,  $4? — ^A.  Yes. 

Q.  What  was  that  to  cost  the  retailer? — ^A.  No.  5  to  7^-,  button  and  bluch- 
ers— there  are  two  prices  on  that.  $2.65  for  patent  button  top,  of  which^I  have 
i^l^mple  here,  and  $2.85  for  mahogany  calf,  button  or  blucher.  t^>««+-  i=  «> 
lice, 

Q.-  It  was  being  sold  to  whom,  at  that  price? — A.  To  the  dealer. 

Q.  What  does  the  consumer  have  to  pay? — ^A.  He  pays ^4  a  pair.  That 
is  the  consumer's  price  you  have  before  you.  ^fll  I 

Q.  The  dealer  pays  $2.65?— A.  |2.65  and  $2.85.      ^ 

Q.  And  the  consumer  pays  $4?— A.  Yes.  ^^  ^ 

Q.  You  appoint  the  retailer,  do  you? — A.  We  appoint  the  retailer. 

Q.  But  you  do  not  sell  to  him  directly? — A.  We  sell  through  an  agree- 
ment with  our  jobbing  house. 

Q.  Why  do  f  6u  have  a  middleman  coming  between  you  and  the  retailer, 
when  you  appoint  the  retailer?  Just  what  is  the  "object  of  that? — ^A.  We  would 
have  to  do  that  distributing  ourselves;  we  would  have  to  carry  a  very  much 
larger  ^tock;  we  would  have  to  put  salesmen  out;  we  would  have  to  carry  the 
credit  and  the  losses  on  the  account.  We  have  figured  the  matter  out  many 
times  with  a  view  of  taking  over  ^H^iitribTltion  ourselves,  but  we  have  always 
come  to  the  conclusion  that  we  ^IHwnot  do  the  work  any  cheaper  than'  our 
distributor  is  doing  it. 

Q.  Does  the  distributor  pay  $2.65  or  $2.85  a  pair  for  these? — ^A.  $2.65  and 
35.    The  line  is  averaged  as  a  $4  price. 

[Afr.  0.  E.  Hurlbut.] 
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Q.  You  sell  to  what  might  be  called  the  wholesalers?— A.  You  want  ^..., 

Tholesaler's  price? 
Q.  Yes? — ^A.  I  can  give  you  that. 

Q.  Do  you  set  the  price  at  which  the  wholesaler  has  to  sell? — ^A.  Yes,  we 
set  the  price  foi:  that. 

Q.  The  price  that  the  dealer  pays  for  that  line  is  what?— A.  $2.16. 
Q.  $2.16?— A.  Yes. 

Q.  And  for  the  other  line,  what  does  he  pay?— A.  I  have  my  price  list  here. 
I  would  like  to  verify  that  .before  answering.    $2.16. 


By  Mr.  Sales:  , 

Q.  For  both  pairs?— A.  No,  on  the  mahogany  calf,  $2.32  and  $2.16. 
Q.  And  J2.65  and  |i85?— A.  Yes. 

By  Mr.  McKay:  ^^ 

Q.  And  .$4?— A.  $4  all  the  way  thro*^!  We  find  that  the  retailers  usually 
average  up  the  prices  that  come  so  closely  togeth 

By  the  Chairman: 

Q.  They  must  not  sell  for  more?^A.  In  some  cases  they  do,_  but  we  have 
discouraged  the  selling  of  our  line  for  more.  It  is  not  often  it  is  sold.  It  is 
only  in  the  very  high  grade  shoes  stores  it  is  bought. 

Q.  In  the  very  high  grade  shoe  store,  paying  the  high  rent,  it  is  to  these 
high  grade  people  he  sells  your  shoes?    There  may  be  some  cases  where  they 

have  been  sold  for  more  than  $4? — A.  There  may  have  been  cases.    It  is  very 

seldom  we  have  had  that  trouble.    We  have  never  taken  any  action.    This  has 
only  been  in  fores' since  the  first  of  the  year. 
^  Q.  Suppose  they  commit  the  sin  of  selling  for  less  than  $4,  what  would 

happen? — A.  We  would  draw  the  line. 
^  _       Q.  They  might  possibly  sell  for  more,  though  you  ]\^ould  discourage  them 
^^  Tf  they  sold  for  less.    They  will  not  get  any  more  of  your  goods? — A.  No. 

Q.  Do  you  commend  that  to  us  as  a  good  way  to  reduce  the  cost  of  living 

in  this  country? — A.  I  maintain  from  an  investigation  that,  under  that  system 

of  distribution,  we  know  that  in  a  great  many  cases  our  rate  of  profit  on  this 
Dasis  is  lower  than  a  great  many  retailers  used  before  we  put  it  into  operation, 
and  that  if  we  are  not  permitted  to  make  a  re^sale  price,  with  the  quality  of 
the  advertised  line  that  we  have  got,  our  sales  will  diminish  or  our  quality  will 
have  to  drop  in  order  to  make  a  cheaper  grade  shoe. — A.  We  could  not  possibly 
'    mait-ifcir.  fkflfii?,  prices  and  get  the  trade  unless  we  were  giving  the  quality  in  our 

Q.  I  am  not  doubting  the  quality  of  your  goods,  it  is  whether  this  a  real 
^^enefit  to  the  consumer.  That  is  where  the  doubt  is  in  my  mind.  However, 
^fet  us  go  on.  The  next  is  Bluchers,  sizes  8  to  10|^  You  charge  the  wholesaler 
how  much  for  those?— A.  The  charge  for  8  to  lOi  is  from  $2.60  to  J2.72,  on 
the  same  lines.  ■  w 

Q.  He  resells  at  how  much?— A.  He  resells  at  $3.20  and  $3.35. 
Q.  What  must  the  retailer  sell  for,  if  he  is  to  be  supplied  with  any  more 
goods?— A.  At  $4.75.  i 

p.  Q.  Are  these  full-size  shoes  or  children's  shoes?— A.  Children's  shoes. 
i      Q.  11  to  2,  what  do  you  charge  for  those? — A.  Do  you  mean  our  sale  price 
10  the  retailer  or  to  the  jobber? 
1         Q.  To  the  jobber? — A.  11  to  2,  stock  of  a  similar  line,  the  price  is  $3.52. 
Q.  He  then  sells  them  for  how  much? — A.-, $4.40. 

■^  TMr.    C.    T''      TTni-lhiit.  1 


m 


T'ehouse  is  about  $2.71 
3  per  cent. 
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Bf^Mn  Caldwell: 
Q.  What  was  your  first  price? — A.  $3.52.  j_ 

'      By  the  Chairman:  J 

Q.  What  is  the  ordinary  percentage,  on  these  figures? 
\  Mr.  Gaediner:    28|,  that  was  the  retailer's  profit. 

The  Chairman:   What  was  the  wholesaler's  profit? 

^r.  Gardiner:    I  did  not  figure  that  out. 

JViTNBSS:  I  can  give  you  how  it  works  out  in  the  jobber's  profit.  TVie  net 
pnc'^laid  down  at  the  warehouse,  or  brought  to  t^—i— --  •-  «'--"+  ^'''^i^ 
and  there  are  expense  items  with  that  runnin_g_toJ 

By  the  Chairman: 
Q.  What  are  those  expense  i1 
handling.  •* 

-  By  Mr.   Caldwell:      ' 
^    Overhead?— A.  Yes. 

By  the  Chairman:  ' 

Q.  What  is  the  percentage  of  gross  profit,  that  is  what  we  want?— A.  It 
would  amount  to  about  18  per  cent  on  their  sales. 

Q.  You  advertise  these  pretty  largely,  do  you  not?- 

Q.  You  create  what  you  call  a  consumer  demand? — - 
consumer  demand. 

Q.  You  sell  merely  to  the  better  class  of  shoe  stores? 
sentative  dealers  ail  over  the  Dominion  of  Canada^-      j 

Q.  The  dealers  you  appoint  are  in  the  larger  "class  o 
we  sell  to  stores  in  the  Cobalt  district.    They  would  not  be  called  hi_ 
'stores.    They  are  good  stores,  but  would  not  be  considered  in  the  same  clasL 
as  some  of  the  Montreal  stores.    They  are  sold  in  many  places,  but  not  in  that 
type  of  store. 

Q.  But  where  there  are  representative  stores,  you  choose  the  more  pre-" 
tentious  of  them  in  which  to  sell  your  goods? — A.  Not  altogether  the  more 
pretentious  stores.    They  do  sell  our  good^^u^  I  would  say  that  they  are  sold 
to  the  more  reliable  shoe  dealers. 

By  Mr.   Caldtoell: 

Q.  Do  you  sell  to  more  than  one  store  in  a  town? — A.  Yes.  The  only  limi- 
tation we  have  made  is  in  the  cutting  of  prices,  which  we  found  interfered 
with  our  sales  last  year  to  a  large  extent.  J 


try  to  crea 


11  to  repre- 


»<.- 


By  the  Chmrm^Tv-. -  -        —       - 

Q.  You  confine  yo-jr  sales  to  the  best  and  most  represenative  stores — ^that. 
is  your  policy? — ^A.  Yfej,.    In  the  city  of  Toronto  we  have  more  than  100  accoant:# 


By  Mr.  Sales: 
Q.  You  confine  your  salek  to  stores  that  will  maintain 
them  to  sell  at?— A.  Yes.  %  * 


prices  you  tell 


By  the  Chairman: 

Q.  Suppose  a  man  was  a  real  smart  merchandiser  and  a  keen  dealer,  and  he 
was_  able  to  sell  at  a  cut  price  and  make  a  profit  that  would  satisfy  himself, 
could  he  get  your  goods? — ^A.  No,  sir.  i 

Mr.  Caldwell:  He  puts  a  premium  upon  efficiency. 


IMr.  C.  E.  Hurlbut.] 
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Witness:  I  do  not  think  so.  We  investigated  this  very  closely  before  we 
started  in  it,  and  we  found  that  the  consensus  of  opinion  among  the  retail  shoe 
dealers  was  about  as  we  found  in  Kingston.  In  Kingston  when  we  started  out 
we  had  about  seven  dealers,  three  of  whom  were  more  or  less  cutting  prices, 
putting  goods  out  in  the  store  -windows,  hanging  them  up  in  the  stores  arid  so  on. 
We  found  that  the  dealers  who  did  the  larger  amount  of  business  in  such  towns 
lost  interest  in  our  lines,  we  could  not  sell  them  our  shoes,  for  the  reason  that 
they  could  not  make  a  profit  which  would  pay  them  to  handle  our  lines,  and  they 
dropped  them.  ^ 

Q.  Those  men  who  were  cutting  the  prices  were  able  to  buy  them? — ^A.  !^B 
they  simply  bought  a  few  lines  so  that  they  could  uae  our  advertised  lines  in 
order  to  draw  people  to  their  stores,  to  sell  our /goods.  They  did  not  use  it  in 
a  legitimate  way  at  all. 

•     P^     By  Mr.  Caldwell:     «    ^  _     _ 

Q.  We  have  found  that  a  good  many  lines  of  business  are  overdone,  that 
there  are  too  many  in  the  business  to  make  it  profitable,  too  many  dealers  in  c"' 

■^rtain  line.    Would  your  policy  inducg,  more  people  to  go  into  it? — A.  N^ 
think  it  would  be  the  opposite  way.  ^ 

Q.  You  said  that  you  reduced  the  number  of  dealers? — A.  We  reduced 
number  of  shoes  we  sold  in  Kingston.  I  am  using  that  as  an  illustration  o: 
what  happened.  It  cut  our  sales  down  to  zero  in  Kingston.  We  were  not  di^ 
criminating  in  the  handling  of  our  goods.  The  class  of  stores  that  sold  them  at 
cut  prices  were  not  the  representative  stores,  were  not  the  better  class  of  stor^ 
They  were  using  them  simply  as  a  drawing  card,  to  get  people  into  their  stores. 
Frequently  they  had  gtocks  of  shoes  and  'did  not  want  to  push  them  at  the  cut 
prices,  they  could  not  make  any  money  on  them.  I 

^^^y  Mr.  Elliott:  i 

Q.  You  argue  that  the  system  you  have  now  protects  the  pubhc  from  ha^ 
a  poor  grade  of  shoe  passed  off  upon  them? — A.  Absolutely.  Last  year  we  a 
tributed  to  the  retail  trade  probably  about  two-thirds  of  what  we  should  hij 
distributed  last  year,  if  our  policy  had  been  right,  from  what  we  know  is  taking 
place  under  this  policy.  We  disjtributed  actually  to  the  retail  trade  250,000 
pairs  up  to  size  10|-.  We  have  proven  this  year  already  that  under  this  system 
our  sales  have  been  about  20,000  pairs  more  than  they  were  during  the  same 


period 


ear.    People  are  noty  buying  our  shoes  for  the  fun  of  It.    If  the 


w,lue  was  not  there  for  the  prices  we  are  a?king_,  we  could  not  sell.  I  can  give 
you  the  figures  of  what  the  retailer's  profit  is  on  that  line,  showing  that  he-^fB- 
not  do  business  under  those  prices. 

By  the  Chairman: 

_Q.  You  say  that  a  man  cannot  do  business  under  so  much.  I^n't  this  the 
only  way,  to  try  it  out,  to  allow  competition  to  be  free,  and  to  allow  the  best 
men  to  succeed  where  other  men  fail? — A.  Y/ell,  it  is  a  rather  expensive  way  of 
dealing  with  an 'article  advertised  as  ours  is;  we  know  to  our  own  cost,  doing 

'  '"Ihe  lagt  two  years,  that  we  have  loft  considerable  business  by  it.  '•  " 

By  Mr.  Gardiner:  t  '  "^ 

Q.  What  was  your  cost  of  advertising  during  the  last  year,  Mr.  Hurlbut? — 
A.  Bo  you  mean  the  total  amount  of  advertising? 

^ij  Q.  Yes. — ^A.  Since  1911  we  have  spent  $72,000  in  advertising^^  Last  year 
we  spent  $35,000,  very  largely  because  of  business  conditions,  which  we  tried 
to  correct  through  advertisi3gj_and  which  I  believe  we  did  correct  to  a  very  large 
extent.  j;*       ^^jMm 
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By  Mr.  Caldwell: 
Q.  $36,000  last  year?— A.  Yes.  ' 

By  Mr.  Bales: 

Q.  And  what  were  your  total  sales  last  year? — ^A.  Our  total  sales  to  the 
'  retail  trade,  $780,000.^^^  - . 


By  the  Chairman: 
Q.  About  five  per  cent  spent  in  advertising? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

By  Mr.  Gardiner:  ^ — 

Q.  Mr.  Hurlbut,  the  man  that  cuts  prices  evidently  did  not  sell  many  shoes, 
is  that  the  idea? — A.  Well  in  fact  our  experience  has  been  that  the  men  who  cut 
prices  are  not  trying  to  sell  your  product.  It  is  because  we  have  spent  a  lot  of 
money  in  advertising  and  created  a  demand  that  they  like  to  use  a  line  like  that 
as  a  leader,  in  order  to  draw  people  to  their  store,  and  that  is  the  effect  that  it 
has  on  a  well  known  advertised  quality  line,  if  it  is  permitted.— 

By  Mr.  Sales: 
Q.  Do  you  sell  to  the  large  man  or  to  the  small  retailer? — ^A.  We  sell  the 
T.  Eaton  Company  only.  _ 

Q.  And  do  you  sell  to  them  under  sale  restrictions? — A.  Yes. 

By  Mr.  Elliott:        '^^^^  ' 

Q.  Do  you  stamp  your  shoes  with  the  Eaton  brand? — A.  No,  sir.  _ 

Q.  Why  not? — A.  Because  we  have  spent  a"  lot  of  money  making  our  own 

brand  known  to  the  public,  Mr.  Elliott,  and  we  don't  think  that  it  is  good  policy 

to  stamp  anybody's  else's  name  on  our  shos. 


i'  By  Mr.  Sales: 

Q.  I  suppose  you  sell  direct  to 
-A.  Yes. 


^T^^c 


By  the  Chairman: 

Q.  What  do  you  charge  them?— A.  The  same  price  as  the  retail  trader! 

Q.  And  the  T.  Eaton  Company  buys  a  big  shipment  of  goods  from  you  of 
five  or  seven  buttons  and  Bluchers? — ^A.  That  is  a  rather  sore  point  with  the 
T.  Eaton  Company  and  I  hope  the  Press  won't  rub  it  in,  but  that  is  the  f^;^^e 
goods  are  sold  at  the  same  net  price  as  the  average  retailer  gets,  as  th 
trade  gets.  , 

Q.  Asihe  gets  from  your  wholesaler? — A.  Yes. 

By  Mr.  Caldivell: 
iC-Q.  Do  you  sell  a  large  quantity? — A.  We  sell  on' , 
price  is  the  same  as  the  net  price  to  the  retail  trade. 

Q.  But  do  you  sell  a  large  quantity  to  Eaton's? — A.  Yes,  quite  a  large 
quantity  of  shoes. 

— '    By  the  Chairman: 
Q.  If  I  were  a  shoe  merchant  m  Ottawa  and  wanted  to  buy  some  of  your 
shoes,  I  would  get  them  at  the  same  price  through  your  ■n'iiolesaler  as  if  I  were 
Mr.  Timothy  Eaton  himself? — A.  Just  the  same  price. 
I      Q.  And  I  suppose  they  do  not  like  that? — ^A.  Well,  I  say  I  don't  wish  to  rub 
I  into  the  T.  Eaton  Compan;^j|j)fc  having  it  broadcasted.    T        '  ''    "" 

though. 


basis  and  the 


[Mr.  C.  E. 

Hurlbut.] 
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.       Q.  You  do  that  for^l^purpose  of  what  you  call  protecting  your  wholesaler 
,snd  retailer? — ^A.  To  protect  our  retailer  and  to  protect  our  product  through   , 
unfair  competition  which  would  eliminate  it  from  the  market.    There  is  no 
ciuaati^n  in  my  mind  that  the  cutting  of  the  prices  of  our  shoes  would  eventually 
ie  our  product  from  the  Canadian  market  as  a  factor  at  all. 

By  Mr.  Gardiner:  fcp  '- 

'^  "iWhat  would  take  the  place  of  your  shoes? — A.  I  don^  know  what  would  , 
oa,n.o  oiieir  place  but  it  would  be  a  cheaper  line.    That  is  one  the  of  the  disad- 
""•g-gt^^  to  my  mind  of  a  line  on  which  tho  price  is  not  established. 

.      "^  By  Mr.  Caldwell: 

Q.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  think  this  is  very  interesting.    If  he  sold  the  shoes 

cheaper,  do  you  mean  that  it  would  not  pay  you  to  make  them  or  that  th| 
people  would  not  buy  them? — ^A.  Well  you  gentlemen  can  pass  a  law  that  wm~ 
prevent  us  fixing  the  price;  but  you  cannot  pass  a  law  that  will  compel  a  ret^ 
man  to  buy  our  stuff  if  we  don't  allow  him  sufiicient  profit  to  handle  it. 

Q.  That  is  not  my  question.  You  think  it  the  retailers  take  a  less  profit 
and  sell  them  at  less  than  you  advertise  them — supposing  your  retailers  all  did 
that  what  would  be  the  effect? — ^A.  If  they  would  all  agree  to  doing  that?  ( 

Q.  Under  the  natural  law  competition,  do  you  say  your  sales  would  fall  off 
'if  they  sold  cheaper? — A.  I  arn  giving  you  concrete  cases  of  what  did  happen 
to  our  distribution  through  this"  question  of  price  cutting.    And  this  is  all  over    _ 
Canada. 

Q.  Isolated  cases? — A.  No,  all  over  Canada. 

F  By  the  Chairman: 

Q.  It  seems  strange  you  know,  Mr.  Hurlbut,  that  when  you  make  a  good 
article,  as  you  do,  that 'a  reduction  in  price  to  the  consumer  would  diminish  your 
_ sales,  unless  we  all  buy  things  just  because  they  are  a  little  more  expensive? —    : 
~  A.  Might  I  give  you  what  I  consider  is'a  fair  profit  for  the  average  retail  dealer? 
The  Chairman:  Before  we  go  into  that  we  will  adjourn.    If  you  can  return 
'  at  eight  o'clock  we  will  try  to  gefyou  through  so  that  you  will  get  your  train. 
The  Witness:  I  will  be  permitted  to  make  my  reservation  for  to-night? 
The  Chairman:  Yes,  you  will  be  safe  in  doing  that.    —  ■■- 

The  Committee  adjourned  until  8  o'clock  p.m.  I 


^^a 


TJhe  Special  Committee  appointed  to  enquire  into  ^agricultural  Condition 
throughout  Canada  resumed  at  8  o'clock,  the  Chairman,  Mr.  McMaster,  pre- 
siding;^ _     _  _       ._  '        ^ 


C.  E.  Hurlbut,  ^ 

The  Chairman:  YH\\  the  Committee  please  come  to  order.    Where  were 
we  when  we  adjbturned?    Will  you  please  go  on? 

I  The  Witness:  There  is  just  one  point  I  would  like  to  bring  out  first,  and 
tfhat  is,  I  do  not  want  to  have  the  Committee  feel  that  we  Have  been  trying  to 
limit  our  output  or  the  production  of  our  shoes  in  any  way  by  our  methods  of 
distribution.    We  feel  that  by  these  methods  we  will  increase  production  and 
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thereby  eventually  lower  our  price,  throu^  increased  production,  when  we  try 
to  limit  the  number  of  dealers  that  handle  our  shoes.  Not  in  that  sense.  We" 
sent  the  letter  that  I  have  made  an  exhibit  to  every  dealer  to  whom  we  were 
selling  before  this  price  agreement  went  into  effect,  and  gave  every  man,  I 
believe,  an  opportunity  to  come  in  on  the  agreement,  providing  that  he  would 
keep  the  resale  price.  ,  -^—  — 

^^      By  the  Chairman: 

Q.  Let  me  interject  a  question  "MfM,  Is  Phillip  Jacobi  the  only  wholesaler 
)u  sell  to^ — A.  He  is  our  wholesalJHHSbutor  for  the  Dominion  of  Canada. 
^Q.  You  do  not  sell  to  any  other  wholesaler? — ^A.  Not  the  Hurlbut  line,  thcj 
lin§  under  discussion  at  the  present  tirne.    We  make  some  other  lines  of  sho^*_^ 

Q.  Do  you  sell  to  anybody  who  wants  to  buy  them? — A.  ^o,  they  will_^g 
marketed  with  one  jobber  in  each  province.  W^- 

Q.  And  other  jobbers  cannot  have  them? — ^A.  No.  The  outcome  of  t..x. 
investigation  showed  that  we  were  not  getting  the  co-operation  of  the  dealers, 
of  the  Dominion  of  Canada.  I  could  cite'^  instances  from  coast  to  coast;  I  have 
cited  Kingston,  I  could  cite  Vancouver,  which  was  in  a  very  bad  condition 
when  we  took  hold  of  this.  The  price  at  that  time  should  have  been  aroimd 
$4.75.  They  started  cutting  the  price;  one  man  cut  it  25  cents  a  pair,  the  next 
fellow  cut  it  another  25  cents  a  pair,  and  eventually  they  carried  on  an  adv^- 
tising  campaign  in  the  street  cars,  one  of  them  selling  the  shoes  for  $3.50  a  pift. 
which  was  the  actual  cost  they  paid  in  Toronto  for  these  shoes,  without  the 
laid  down  price,  and  it  absolutely  demoralized  our  trade  in  the  city  of  Vancouver.. 
'  Q.  Most  reprehensible  conduct. — ^A.  We  had  no  control  over  it,  and  it 
fceant  we  had  to  try  and  straighten  away  the  situation  in  Vancouver,  which  we 
B,ve  finally  done  on  this  price  basis.  , 

*  Q.  Did  the  fellow  who  cut  them  down  to  $3.50  sell  a  great  many  shoes? — 
A.  I  presume  he  did,  but  he  would  not  take  another  order  until  the  matter  was 
straightened  away.    He  naturally  sold  a  lot  of  shoes. 

"Q.  A  good  many  little_feet  had  the  .pleasure  of  being  dressed  in  your  com- 
fortable shoes  that  would  not  otherwise  have  had  it.— A.  Yes;  up  to  that  point 
it  was  a  good  thing  for  us,  but  that  meant  the  finish  of  our  distribution  in  the 
city  of  Vancouver  until  that  was  cleaned  up,  and  that  is  the  danger  of  an  open 
price  on  an  advertised  quality  line.  If  the  same  situation  had  gone  on  in  the 
Dominion  of  Canada,  we  would  have  been  forced  to  meet  competition  on  a 
price  basis  instead  of  on  a  quality  basis.  We  have  tried  to  keep  our  product  up 
to  a  high  standard,  and  it  is  recognized,  I  believe,  as  a  high  standard  for  children 
in  Canada.  In  fact,  we  say  there  is  not  a  better  sho"e  produced  in  America 
to-day  than  the  one  we  are  making.  I 

By  Mr.  Milne: 

Q.  We  will  interpret  from  that  that  if  all  shoe  companies  sold  direct  to  the 
pubhc,  there  would  be  no  shoes  sold? — A.  No,  sir,  that  is  not  the  point  at  all. 
On  an  unidentified  line,  an  un  advertised  line,  without  a  trade  mark  identifying 
the  product  to  show  the  consumer  whether  or  not  he  is  getting  quality  in  which 
the  reputation  of  the  manufacturer  is  tied  up,  it  is  much  easier  for  a  retailer 
to  put  an  exorbitant  rate  of  profit  than  on  our  line.  Eor  instance,  I  could  take 
a  Une  of  shoes  that  has  no  mark  at  all,  selhng  for,  say,  $3.10  a  pair.  I  could  go 
to  a  manufacturer  and  get  him  to  take  10  cents,  15  cents,  or  20  cents  a  pair 
off  that  shoe,  make  it  up  on  a  similar  last,  I  could  put  it  into  your  retail  store, 
I  could  put  on  60  per  cent  profit  and  get  away  with  it  on  the  basis  of  a  higher"' 
price  shoe,  as  far  as  the  consumer  was  concerned,  and  he  would  know  absolutely 
nothing  about  it.  »     ,    ,  a 
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Q.  What  would  be  the  difference? — ^A.  The  difference  would  be  in  th 
lower  quality  of  the  shoe.  * 

Q.  If  the  consumer  did  not  know  it? — A.  Why  should  a  retailer  be  per- 
mitted to  get  an  exorbitant  profit  on  a  low  quality  product?  We  have  endeav-    ' 

Ipured  to  maintain  a  very  higli  standard  ^'oduct.  We  know,  with  this  system 
of  ours,  that  the  profits  which  the  retailers  get  will  be  lower  than  they  would 
possibly  have  got  on  an  open  line,  because  we  know  that  the  only  thing — 
in  reference  to  the  case  the  Chairman  asked  me  about  before  adjournment,  the 
case  of  a  man  adding  more  tban  the  profit  we  allowed,  there  was  only  one  case^.^.. 
I  know  of,  and  that  was  a  case  in  Orillia,  in  which  the  dealer  there  was  getting 
60  per  cent  on  our  shoes.  We  immediately  gave  the  line  to  another  dealer  in  ^ 
town,  who  put  on,  I  think,  a  40  per  cent  or  45  per  cent  margin,  and  he  got  quite    "  - 

a  lot  of  business,  and  the  other  man,  of  course,  made  quite"  a  holler.  '  We  told 

him  at  the  time  that  we  would  just  as  soon  have  the  price  cutter  as  the  mai^ 

-^flvith  an  exorbitant  profit. 

By  Mr.  Sales: 

Q.  You  are  really  trying  to  control  the  retailer's  exorbitant  profit? — ^A' 
Just  as  much  as  though  he  were  underselling.  There  are  some  retailers  that  are 
not  ^od  retailers,  you  know  —       — 

By  the  Chairman : 

^.  JL  ne  good  retjaiiex  is  tine  rouc«j.iv^j.  vaj-cwu  utuia.\^>j  xiv^jLUiAv^x  j.j~l\^j.\j  jj 
the  profit  which  the  manufacturer  says  is  a  fair  profit;  is  that  the  dlfiSSon  of    _ 
the  good  retailer? — A.  I  jiist  made  that  remark,  I  do  not  know  that  I  meant     _ 
the  question  of  good  or  bad  in  that  connection  at  all  _ 

,  Q.  As  it  appeals  to  you. — ^A.  We  believe  this,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  a  retailer 
cannot  exist  on  a  less  margin  of  profit  than  we  have  figured  on  these  goods. 
»  Q.  You  have  been  in  the  retail  business  yourself,  I  suppose? — ^A  I  have, 
many  years  ago.  __ 

Q.  And  you  know  what  profit  a  man  should  make? — ^A.  I  caimot  say  that 
I  know  what  every  man  should  make,  no ;  I  have  a  fairly  good  idea  of  the  gen-     " 
eral  profits  and  expenses  of  the  retail  trade,     I  made  certain  investigations    ™ 
^during  the  course  of  this — I  have  a  list  here  of  the  profits  and  expenses  of  a 
retail  shoe  store.    The  sales  are  100  per  cent — would  you  care  to  have  me  read  it? 

If  it  is^not  too  long? — ^A.  I  will  only  read  the  gross  figures.  Gross  profits,—* 
33-1  per  cent;  net  profit,  9  per  cent;  expenses,  24  per  cent.  Now,  it  depends  a  f 
good  deal  on  the  class  of  store.  Some  classes  of  stores  might  be  able  to  run  on 
a  21  per  cent  margin,  and  another  would  probably  be  29  per  cent,  and  as  a  mat- 
ter of  fact  with  the  prices  that  we  have  made  for  the  re-sale  price,  the  store  that 
you  spoke  of  before  dinner  would  be  carrying  our  line  at  a  lower  margin  of  profit 
than  the  man  who  had  a  store  in  a  cheaper  district.  |i 

i  m  ^^•»1      ^ 

By  Mr.  Sales: 

Q.  Do  you  thinlc  a  man  should  make  9  per  cent  net  profit,  after  paying 
himself  wages,  on  a  turn-aver, .  in  the  boot  and  shoe  business? — ^A.  I  am  not 
preparecTto  s'ay  whether  he  should  or  should  not.  it  depends  largely  on  the  class 
of  business  he  is  doing.  j^ 


By  the  Chairman: 
Q.  That  is  just  wliat  you  are  doing,  by  fixing  the  price  and  the  rate  of 
profit  he  should  make. — ^A.  I  am  speaking  about  the  individual  store;  there  are 
some  stores  doing  a  class  of  business  that  is  a  style  business,  and  they  prob- 
ably have  to  have  a  larger  rate  of  profit.  I 
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By  Mr.  Sales  :^^g    ^^m  _  ^ 

Q.  How  many  times  would  ttiey  turn  that  capital  over  in  a  year^A, 
I  am  not  prepared  to  say  that.  ■    | 

By  the  Chairman: 

Q.  When  you  were  in  the  retail  business,  you  turned  over  your  stock  how 
often  in  a  year? — ^A.  The  average  would  probably  not  be  more  than  three 
times.  ' 

Q.  That  is  27  per  cent,  after  you  have  paid  yourself  wages  on  your  invest- 
ment?—A.  These  figures  were  prepared  by  the  Retail  Merchants  Association, 
I  think,  of  the  United  States,  and  I  am  not —  _  _  ■*. 

Q.  You  are  not  giving  them  as  your  own  figures.  Some  retailers  consider 
that  they  are  entitled  to  a  very  high  rate  of  profit?— A.  Where  we  got  these 
figures,  Mr.  Chairm^an,  was  in  a  questionnaire  that  we  issued  to  all  retail  dealers 
who  were  handling  Hurlbut  shoes  at  the  time  this  was  inaugurated,  and  this 
is  a  list  of  questions  we  sent  out. 

mm  Q.  That  would  be  interesting. — ^A.  It  was  on  the  basis  of  the  returns  to 
this  that  we  struck  an  average  of  what  the  retailer's  cost  of  doing  business  was, 
and  so  on,  throughout  Canada.' 

By  Mr.  Milne: 

Q.  Do  you  think  that  if  there  were  about  half  as  many  shoe  dealers  in 
Ottawa  here,  that  they  could  sell  at  a  narrower  margin  than  they  do? — ^A.  I  am 
^ot  prepared  to  say  that,  sir.  I  am  not  conversant  with  it.  We  really  are  not 
closely  in  touch  with  the  retail  trade  ourselves,  with  the  exception  of  this  ques- 
tionnaire that  we  sent  out  to  try  and  get  an  idea  of  what  the  expense  of  doing 
.business  was.  We  know  that  there  is  a  great  deal  of  embarrassment  in  the 
retail  shoe  trade  to-day,  financial  embarrassment.  We  know  that  the  trade  is 
not  possibly  in  a  healthy  condition. 

Q.  The  reason  I  asked  that  question  it  was  impressed  on  me  last  Saturday, 

I  went  to  get  a  pair  of  shoes  and  I  went  to  thirteen  shops  on  Rideau  and  Sparks 

-Street? — ^A.  I  don't  know  whether  they  can  be  limited  by  law  but  it  would  be 

rather  a  difficult  thing.  B         *■ 

Q.  If  you  make  a  substantial  profit  and  they  are  going  to  get  that  through 
thick  and  thin? — ^A.  !jrhe  trouble  is  I^think  largely  with  the  retail  trade.  A  man 
gets  a  few  thousand  dollars  and  he  thinks  he  can  start  in  the  retail  busines^ 
probably  without  the  knowledge  he  ought  to  have;  I  think  probably  that  is  one 
of  the  reasons  why  a  number  of  the  weaker  ones  are  in  the  position  they  ara 
to-day,  although  I  cannot —  I  I 

By  the  Chairman: 

Q.  You  help  that  man  who  has  not  got  sufiicient  knowledge  to  carry  on  busi- 
ness to  remain  in  business  by  telling  the  retailer  the  exact  price  he  must  charge, 
indicating  to  him  the  price  at  which  he  must  resell  his  goods? — ^A.  We  verl 
much  prefer  to  sell  to  the  old  established  firms.  J 

Q.  In  touching  this  questionaire,  to  how  many  people  did  you  send  this? — 
A.  I  am  not  sure;  I  think  to  most  of  the  people  to  whom  our  goods  have  been  soldi 

Q.  How  many?— A.  I  should  judge  offhand  probably  five  hundred.  ' 

Q.  How  many  answers  did  you  get? — ^A.  I  am  not  sure;  we  had  quite  a 
large  reply. 

Q.  Did  you  get  a  hundred? — ^A.  I  think  we  got  more  than  a  hundred. 

Q.  Did  you  get  five  hundred  answers? — ^A.  I  am  rather  sure  we  did,  but  I 
cannot  say  ofi'hand. 

Q.  Did  you  ask  any  of  the  consumers  whether  they  like  the  idea  of  a  fixed 
price? — ^A.  No,  we  did  not;  it  is  pretty  hard  to  get  in  touch  with  the  consumer^ 
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By  Mr.  Elliott:        

Q.  Have  you  any  figures  as  to  the  cost  of  production? — A.  Yes,  sir. 
Q.  That  might  be  interesting?  J 

By  the  Chairman: 
Q.  Yes;  we  probably  have  exhausted  this.    Mr.  Hurlt)ut's  idea  is  it  is 
good  thing  in  his  line  to  have  the  price  fixed? — ^A.  We  feel  it  is  not  only  a  pro- 
tection for  the  dealer  and  ourselves,  but  we  do  feel  it  is  a  protection  for  tfl 
public.  ™ 

^  Q.  It  protects  them  against  too  cheap  goods  and  also  protects  against  getting 
too  dear  goods.    Will  you  state  is  that  the  agreement  you  ask  your  customers 
■to  sign? — A.  Yes. 

By  Mr.  ^ales:      ■ 

Q.  What  is  going  to  happen  to  the  consumer  of  your  boots  like  the  farmer 

^ho  has  to  sell  his  goods  in  the  open  market  with  world-wide  competition  with 

"~eople  sometimes  who  do  not  wear  boots;  I  have  to  sell  my  goods  in  the  open 

world  market  in  competition,  and  I  have  to  buy  yours  at  a  fixed  price;  what 

is  going  to  happen  to  me  eventually? — A,  If  the  farmers'  conditions  are  so  bad 

as  that  I  feel  very  sorry  for  them. 

Q.  I  will  draw  your  attention  to  some  figures  here  to  show  you  what  you 
are  doing  to  this  country.  This  is  a  summary  of  the  trade  of  Canada  for  the 
twelve  months  ending  March:  settlers'  effects  imported  into  the  country, 
|6,205,000;  settlers'  effects  exported,  $7,971,000.  That  is  what  you  are  doing 
Fd  this  country;  you  ai-e  just  driving  people  out  of  it  as  fast  as  you  can  because 
it  is  too  dear  a  country  to  live  in.  If  you  are  more  interested  in  your  retail 
trade,  and  we  have  to  have  the  retailer,  I  admit,  but  I  don't  know  whether  we 
have  to  have  as  many  of  them — ^if  you  are  more  interested  in  keeping  your 
retailer  than  you  are  in  keeping  your  customer — ? — ^A.  What  is  the  solution? 

Q.  Well,  sell  your  goods  to  the  customer  as  cheaply  as  you  can? — ^A.  We 
think  we  are  doing  that.  ^ 

Q.  I  don't  think  you  are  giving  him  any  chance  like  Eaton's.  If  he  ma. 
do  business  on  20  per  cent? — A.  He  cannot. 

'  Q.  I  don't  think  you  are  doing  justice  at  35  per  cent? — ^A.  Eaton  cannot 
do  business  on  20  per  cent.  The  only  way  Eaton  or  anybody  else  can  do  busi- 
ness cheaper  than  anybody  is  to  buy  them  cheaper.  Eaton's  mark-up  is  prob- 
ably the  same  thing  as  the  average  retail  store,  and  the  only  way  he  can  sell 
cheaper  otherwise  is  to  pay  a  cheaper  price  than  his  competitors  throughout  the 
district,  which  is  not  fair  competition,  because  it  would  eliminate  production  of 
that  line.  The  other  dealers  could  not  afford  to  buy  them  and  could  not  aff^ 
to  sell  them.  ■ 

By  the  Chairman:  ^ 

Q.  Does  it  ever  strike  you  that  the  man  who  can  do  business  on  the  nar- 
rowest margin  will  in  the  long  run  succeed,  and  the  other  inan  will  fail,  and  it 
hardly  makes  for  economic  efficiency  in  the  country  to  try  and  maintain  trade 
channels  which  cost  more  to  get  the  goods  from  the  producer  to  the  consumer 
than  trade  channels  which  would  get  them  cheaper  from  the  producer  to  the 
consumer? — A.  Yes,  sir,  we  know  that;  that  is  perfectly  true  so  far  as  it  goes; 
.but  we  believe  that  our  method  of  distribution  has  done  just  that.  We  believe 
"our  advertising  creating  consumer  demand  has  given  us  a  factory  output  we 
would  not  have  got  and  could  not  have  got  any  other  way,  and  if  we  had  not 
got  it  our  costs  would  have  risen  on  account  of  our  increased  overhead. 

Q.  That  is  your  argument;  we  understand  your  position.  Let  me  ask  you 
this  question;  do  you  sell  anything  in  the  States? — ^A.,  No,  sir. 
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Q.  Any  reason  wliy  you  d^^^HX  Up  until  the  latter  part  of  last  year 
our  production  was  pretty  well  a^Proi  in  the  Canadian  naarket,  was  absorbed.' 

Q.  Are  you  looking  to  the  American  market  to  take  some? — ^A.  No. 

Q.  Why  not? — A.  We  believe  the  Canadian  market  will  absorb  our  factory 
production. 

Q.  Tell  us  abQ,ut  your  costs  of  production? — ^A.  If  you  wish  me  to  demon- 
strate on  a  few  you  can  see — 

Q.  All  your  evidence  is  going  down,  and  you  had  better  describe  it? — A.j 
This  shoe  here  I  am  describing  is  No.  3337.    We  call  it  patent  button  with 
mat  top,  children's  boot.    Our  total  factory  cost,  the  commercial  overhead  f  ' 
everything  on  that  shoe,  is  12.46. 

Q.  How  is  that  made  up? — ^A.  Do  you  want  the  individual  items? 

Q.  Yes;  S2.46  per  shoe?— A.  Yes. 

Q.  How  is  that  made  up? — A.  Patent  leather  vamp  and  foxing,  patent 
leather  vamp  we  have  it  independently — we  have  this  figured  in  sixty  pair  lots 
you  can  divide  it  afterwards;  will  I  give  it  just  my  figures?  ■■ 

Q.  Give  it  as  you  have  li?— A.  $7.24.    Foxing  $4.52;  topping  mat  calf 
|19.86;  linings  $3.36;  facings  $1.08;  back^straps  72  cents;  a  total  of  J8fi'  ' 
I      Q.  For  sixty  pairs? — ^A.'  Yes.    "     <"* 

Q.  Which  is  $2.46  per  pair — ?— A.  Oh,  no,  that  is  the  upper.  Then  there 
is  what  we  call  findings  materials  that  go  into  that.  I  can  give  them  to  you 
individually  or  run  them  in  small  amounts  or  a  total. 

Q.  Findings,  what  do  they  cover? — A.  Top  facing,  button  re-inforcement, 
oak  soles  that  go  on  the  bottom,  lifts,  lamb's  wool  insoles,  canvas  oak  counters 
and  oak  box  toes — items  like  that;  they  amount  to  $44.92;  and  then  the  labour 
and  departmental  burden.  -  I      ' 

Q.  Let  us  have  the  labour?— A.  The  total  departmental  labour  is  $33.70.  - 

Q.  What  is  the  departmental  labour? — A.  Cutting  room  labour,  assembly 
room,  lasting  room,  bottoming  room,  inspection —    K  "^^  ' 

•  By  Mr.  Sales: 

Q.  That  is  making  the  shoe?— A.  That  is  for  the  direct  labour  that  is 
charged  against  the  shoe  on  which  there  is  a  piece  work  baSis.  'The  depart- 
mental burden  is  $4.93.  I 

By  the  Chairman: 

Q.  What  is  the  departmental  burden? — A.  That  takes  in  overhead  such  as 
foreman  who  is  directly  in  charge  of  the  room,  and  other  items  such  as  dressings 
and  threads  and  things  of  that  kind  we  cannot  figure  per  shoe;  it  is  charged  up 
against  the  room  and  pro  rated  against  the  number  of  pairs  on  an  overhead 
basis;  and  in  that  findings  there  is  also  $2.45  of  labour  that  is  figured  in.^ 

Q.  Findings  is— ?— A.  $44.92.  "^^^ 

Q.  Of  which — ?— A.  $2.45  is  labour,  it  is  figured  in  this  way,  in  preparing 
box  toes  and  counters  the  items  of  sixty  pair  amount  to  $3.55,  but  the  labour 
of  preparing  those  to  go  into  the  shoe  is  charged  in  with  the  items  themselves.  , 
Then  a  summary  of  that  would  be  $36.78,  stored  materials  $44.92.  i 

Q.  Just  a  moment? — A.  Cut"  materials,  $36.78. 

Q.  Findings  which  include  a  small  amount  of  labour  is  $44  92? — ^A   Yes. 

Q.  Labour   $33.70?— A.  Yes. 

Q.  And  departmental  burdens?— A.  $4.93;  general  factory  burden  is  $8.30. 

Q.  What  does  that  mean?— A.  That  takes  in  maintenance  charges,  fuel, 
repairs,  and  all  that  kind  of  thing.  < 

Q.  What,  do  you  say  that  is? — A.  $8.30;  royalties  per  sixty  pairs  55  cents. 

[liir.  C.  E.  Hurlbut.]  j. 
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\ci.  XT,  is~a~  patented  shoe? — A.  No;  we  use  United  States  Shoe  Machinery 
Company  Royalty  Machines.  There  is  nothing  figured  in  on  patents  at  all. 
^daterial  cost  of  spoilt  shoes  $1.10.  That  by  the  way  very  often  runs  much 
higher  than  that.  We  run  into  a  bad  situation  on  patent  leathers  or  something 
fef  that  kind  sometimes  which  runs  as  high  as  $5  a  case.  Then  general  com- 
piercial  overhead  $15.64. 

Q.  What,  is  that?— A.  That  takes  in  our  ofl&ce,  selling,  interest,  discount, 
bank  charges,  insurance  advertising  and  all  that.  Then  we  have  an  item  here 
for  bond  repayment  of  three  cents. 

_Q^  That  is  amortizing  your  debts? — A.  Yes. 

^^:  You  should  do  that  out  of  your  profits,  you  should  not  put  that  into 
your  cost  of  production?— A.  That  comes  in  under  the  commercial  end;  that 
does  not  come  into  the  factory  cost  of  production. 

Q.  No,  but  I  don't  think  it  should  enter  into  your  cost  of  production  as  it 
should  be  taken  out  of  your  profits?— A.  It  is  a  small  amount,  three  cents. 

Q.  On  sixty  pairs;  but  I  think  as  a  matter  of  accounting  you  should  not 
ch^ge  that  in."  That  is  your  redemption  of  bonds? — ^A.  Yes;  that  totals  alto- 
gether $2.46  per  pair.  j 
Wjff  Q.  What  does  the  whole  thing  amount  to  for  sixty  pairs? — ^A.  $147.72. 
^  Q.  What  proportion  of  direct  labour  is  there,  labour  that  you  put  |33.70, 
what  percentage  is  that  of  the  whole? — A.  I  ha\fe  not  figured  it  out  "on"  per- 
centage. 

Q.  Try  and  figure  that  out  for  us.  We  so  often  hear  labour  blamed  for 
the  high  price  of  tnings,  it  is  just  interesting  to  know  how  much  labour  is  in 
this  pair  of  shoes? — ^A.  A  good  deal  of  this  is  a  matter  of  cost  accounting  being 
able  to  keep  your  accounts  correct;  there  is  hardly  any  two  ways  of  cost 
[accounting  that  is  alike,  and  in  our  departmental  burdens,  for  instance,  we  use 
dressings  and  other  things  that  go  into  material  cost — 

Q.  But  your  departmental  burden  is  only  $4.93;  the  operatives'  rewards 
are  pretty  well  confined  in  that  labour  ^33.70? — A.  General  factory  JDurden,  a 
man  who  would  do  our  trucking  york  from  one  department  to  another  would  go 
into  that,  and  there  are  certain  maintenance  charges  that  go  into  that.  It  is  a 
matter  of  how  you  figure  your  labour  cost,  whetherlt  is  a  straight  piece  work 
per  item  that  you  can  tie  down  to  something.  What  I  may  say  here,  direct  labour 
on  that  is  $36.15,  and  the  materials  are  $36.78,  and  $44.92  less  $2.45— the  direct 
labour  that  we  have  figured  in  as  direct  labour  would  run  about  one-third. 

Q.  Well,  now,  you  say  your  shoes  cost  you  $2.46  per  pair? — A.  $2.60.  That 
is,  5-7  per  cent  on  cost,  and  5-4  per  cent  on  sales'. 

**_Q.  How  often  do  you  turn  over  your  stock?  You  are  getting  goods  out  all 
the  time,-  but  how  often  do  you  calculate  you  turn  over  that  capital  in  the 
course  of  a  year? — ^A.  You  mean  in  capital  stock?  Our  capital  invested  was 
Mil^OOO  and  our  turnover  was  $650,000.  ^^^ 

J**'^.  Then  your  total  capital  will  not  be  in  what  you  might  call  stock? — 
A.  No. 

.       Q.  How  often  do  you  turn  over  your  stock,  roughly? — ^A.  What  is  your 
idea  of  what  I  should  include? 

Q.  You  should  exclude  your  fixed  capital.  That  would  consist  of  buildings, 
land,  machinery  and  general  equipment.  That  is  your  fixed  capital.  Your 
other  thing  is  the  floating  capital.  How  often  would  you  turn  over  your  float- 
~ing  capital? — A.  I  presume,  in  the  amount  of  raw  materials  that  we  have  on 
hand  at  the  end  of,  say,  any  one  year — last  year,  if  I  remember  rightly,  our 
stock  amounted  to  $204,000,  that  is,  our  material  stock.  ' 

Q.  You  turn  that  'over  how  often?— A.  Then  there  is  the  question  of 
$151,000  capi^l,^hould  tliat  come  in? 

™-  ^ [Mr.   C.   E.   Hurlbut.] 
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Q.  No. — A.  I  am  not  an  accountant. 

Q.  I  am  not  either,  but  I  should  say  what  I  call  your  floating  capital  is 
the  capital  you  work  with— not  the  capital  that  you  have  invested  in  your 
machines  and  in  your  building. — A.  Well,  we  have  $204,000  roughly,  and  pos- 
sibly our  bank  loans  run  about  $100,000. 

Q.  You  possibly  would  not  have  more  belonging  to  yourself  than  something 
less  than  your  capital  stock.  You  would  have  borrowed  money  from  the  bank.j 
You  were  trading  on  borrowed  moiiey.  What  did  your  building  cost  you  iii 
round  figures?  I  am  asking  these  questions  on  the  understanding  that  you  ha-^ 
no  objection  to  giving  the  information. — A.  There  is  nothing  objectionable  abou^ 
that.  I  can  give  you  the  exact  cost  of  our  buildings.  I  think  I  have  it  herea 
Our  buildings,  $72,000.  *  I 


^j.  You  have  a  bond  issue  a""^^"°^'  +i"'OTn   T  cmr.r.no^'? 
3^^es  and  patterns,  and  those  things,  is  valued  at  $87 


leeches  and  patterns,  and  those  things,  is  valued  at  $87,000.         ^ 

Q.  And  the  rest  of  your  capital  would  be  in  stock — ^would  reprint  your 
equity  in  the  stock  on  hand  that  you  had? — A.  Yes.  ■* 

Q.  Would  that  be  a  fair  way  to  put  it?  You  say  you  had  J200^000?— 
A.  That  was  in  raw  materials,  7      r    '  ' ' 

Q.  You  owed  something  on  that? — A.  Yes,  possibly.  \ 

Q.  You  borrowed  money  from  the  bank.  Perhaps  you  had  glflWi^urlty 
under  section  88  of  the  Bank  Act,  but  anyway  that  did  not  all  belong  to  you? — 
A.  No.  . 

Q.  I  was  "^itjndering  whether  it  would  be  a  correct  thing  to  say  that  the 
capital  amount  of  your  own  money  that  you  had,  which  you  were  turning  over 
and  over,  would  amount  to  about  $90,000. — ^A.  It  would  amount  to  more  than 
that. 

Q.  Take  your  floating  liabilities  from  your  floating  assets,  and  then  I  thin^ 
Vou  will  have  it. — A.  The  excess  of  liquid  over  current  liabilities  would  be  just 
^00,000. 

Q.  Would  it  be  fair  to  say  that  that  was  your  trading  capital? — ^A.  I  am 
not  sure  whether  'that  would  be  fair  or  not^  ^ 

Q.  How  do  you  feel,  gentlemen?  Would  that  brt  fair  way  to  compute 
'it,  on  the  assumption  that  that  is  fair? — ^A.  Our  entire  surplus  was  $151,00fl 
and  I  do  not  think  it  should  be  taken  at  less  than  that.  _ 

Q.  Except  that  you  had  a  lot  of  that  surplus, in  landj^d  buildings  which 
you  could  not  turn  over,  so  call  it  $100,000. J[        I  1  IJlk  "J     I 

By  Mr.  Caldwell:  -^^P  )||^^    f 

Q.  In  your  calculation  you  are  allowing  for  depreciation  on  your  buildings? 
—A.  Yes.  ■ 

.   Q.  And  interest  on  the  investment? — A.  No,  we  do  not  figure  our  profit  and 
,  or  our  cost  system — vfe  do  not  figure  interest  on  our  investment. 
■  Q.  It  goes  into  your  overhead?— A.  Any  interest  that  we  "actually  pay  the 

bank  for  loans,  but  we  do  not  anticipate  any  interest  on  our  investment. 

j__   _         — 

By  the  Chairman: 

Q.  Now,  calling  your  trading' capital  $100,000,  then  I  would  say  your  sale 
would  show  how  often  you  turned  it  over? — A.  $650,000,  last  year.  — 

Q.  Would  it  be  unfair  to  say  that  you  turned  over  your  trading  capital 

about  six  times?    Would  that  appear  to  be  a^out  right?— A.  I  think  so.    I  do 

not  know  whether  that  is  the  method  that  is  used  to  ffgure  your  turnover  or  not, 

_but  it  appears — 

\       Q.  It  appears  to  be  reasonable? — ^A.  Yes.  *'^    *1 

Q.  What  was  the  amount  you  say  that  you  made  on 
fehoe,  or  on  our  profits  for  the  year? 
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Q.  For  the  -whole  year? — ^A.  For  1922  the  profit  was"  3-5  per  cent  on  our 
turnover.  ' 

Q.  Then,  that  would  be  about  18  per  cent  or  20  per  cent  on  your  tradii3 
capital? — ^A.  The  total  amount  of  profit  -w^as  $23,098,  to  be  accurate.  "^ 

Q.  On  your  capitalization  of_1151i)00? — A.  Ye^  which  i§  15  per  cent  on 
the  capital. 

By  Mr.  Milne: 
Q.  15  per  cent,  and  a  decimal? — i^Y 

By  the-  Chairrrian:  V 

Q.  Well  now,  that  is  very  satisfactory Jj 
that  the  secretary  of  the  Shoe  Manuf^S 
about  the  other  night? — ^A.  Not  yet.     i 

Q.  Now,  you  have  not  thought  of-  «• 


1 


Association  spoke  so  feelingly 


■  Because  you  think  the  Canadian  market  will  absorb  all  the  product  of 


ry?— A.  Our  plant  i»not  ifgry  lar 


keep  our  business  at  home 


plant  i»not  !|gry  i^^g^gna  Eg  lee. 


feel  that  we  had  better 


By  Mr.  Elliott:     ^^      1  ^      "    ^"^ 

Q.  Do  the  American  producta".  compete  with  you  in  the  Canadian  market^ 
— ^A.  No,  we  have  not  any  shoes  that  are  made  in  the  United  States  that  directlj'' 
compete  ,with  us.  There  is  a  factory  in  Rochester  that  we  work  very  closely 
together  with,  that  are  making  a  similar  line  of  shoes;  I  have  a  sample  of  them 
here,  that  is,  they  are  made  on  the  same  numbers,  but  their  output  over  there  h^ 
never  been  very  large.  They  probably  make  six  or  seven  hundred  pairs  a  da^ 
Ifend  our  output  reaches  at  times  1,800  pairs  a  day,  and  they  are  not  making 
nearly  as  good  a  shoe  as  we  are  making^ntjl  it  would  not  compete  in  this 
market.    ^"^  W 

By  the  Chairman: 
Q.  When  did  you  .start  business,  Mr.  Hurlbut? — ^A.  The  first 
was  in  Toronto  in  1902.         '^ 

™     Q.  V/hat  was  your  capital  then? — ^A.  Oh,  it  was  very  small,  hardlj''  anythin' 
at  all.  ■  r 

}  Q.  Well,  it  was  more  than  five  cents? — A.  Oh,  yes,  I  had  a  little  money,  but 

*^e  forgotten  what  it  w^as.  ■• * —  —  "* 

I  Was  it  $25,000?— A.  Oh,  no. 

Q.  Was  it  |10,000?— A.  Probably  a  couple  of  thousand  dollars.    I  think 
I  h^d  to  borrow  most  of  that.   ^  *  -     -  -      ^ 

By  Mr.  Sales: 
^^In  what  year? 

By  the  Chairman: 


'rted  with  borrowed 


a^  o^bout^^ 


2^00, 


n  1902  Ji- 

borrowed. 

Q.  You' 

—A.  Yes.         -   _   _  _       .  ..  

_^.  And  the  money  that  has  gone  into  the  concern  since,  has  it  been  madi 
out'^of  the  concern,  or  has  it  been  fresh  capital  brought  in  from  outside? — A. 
It  has  been  almost  entirely  money  made  by  the  concern,  that  is,  excepting  the 
bond  issue  when  we  had  to  put  up  a  new  building.  ,  SbT 

I        O    What,  was  thai,  bn-nrl  iRsnp? A     iRQO  finfl '._        - -J  ^^^ 

^^     [Mr.   C.  E.  Hurlbut.] 
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Q.  Well,  have  you  ever  compared  your  cost  of  production  with  that  of  the 
United  States? — A.  Yes,  sir.  I  have  the  two  shoes  here.  This  is  a  shoe  that  is 
manufactured  in  the  United  States,  and  I  think  it  .will  demonstrate  very  clearly 
how  easily  a  consumer  can  be  deceived  on  the  quality  of  shoes.  Possibly  you 
ffintlemen  have  seen  this  American  shoe  and  this  Canadian  shoe  together.  You 
Pbuld  not  see  a  lot  of  difference  between  them,  but  when  I  tell  you  that  the 
American  shoe  was  made  with  a  third  grade  sole  pig  skin  that  cost  half  the  prl| 
of  our  shoe,  and  with  a  cabaretta  top  against  our  calf  skin,  you  can  see  the 
saving  it  might  be  to  the  ordinary  purchaser  of  a  shoe.  It  does  not  give  the 
same  wear.  ^I^,   ^m 

Q.  Does  it  cost  the  same  money? — ^A.  No,  sir,  that  is  where  it  is  very  m^ 
leading  in  bringing  shoes  over  from  the  United  States  on  that  basis.  That  shoe', 
there  is  what  we  call  a  See  Saw  shoe,  made  in  Rochester,  New  York.  I  have 
this  figxu'ed  out  on  the  basis  of  the  co^t  of  materials  that  we  could  put  into  that 
shoe  of  an  equal  quality.  I  just  gave  you  our  cost.  This  ihoe  would  be  $1.93 
against  S2.46  in  our  own  shoe.  In  other  words,  we  would  sell  that  shoe  for 
«2.12,  instead  of  |;2.60.  '         _■         '  — 

By  Mr.  Caldwell: 

Q.  The  difference  would  be  in  the  material? — A,  Yes'.         , 
.    Q.  It  would  practically  be  the  same  for  labour? — A.  Ye€. 

t  By  the  Chairman: 

'  Q.  Can  you  make  that  shoe  that  is  made  in  the  States — could  you  make  it 
in  Canada  as  cheap  as  they  make  it  in  the  United  Stales? — A.  I  do  not  know 
what  their  cost  is  in  the  States.  I  might  possibly  be  able  to  give  you  an  idea 
of  what  their  selling  price  is  in  the  United  States.  I  have  a  catalogue  issued  on 
September  1,  1922, "of  the  See  Saw  Shoe  Company,  Inc.,  Rochester,  New  York, 
and  I  have  just  been  trying  to  find  out  what  their  number  is  on  that  shoe* in  tWs 
catalogue.    It  is  rather  confusing  to  me.  j  I 

Q.  Give  it  as  near  as  you  can.  ^^^^^  I  i 

By  Mr.  Caldwell:  T^B 

Q.  The  difference  in  the  cost  of  the  mat{ 
in  that  shoe  cost  $20.78,  plus  $29.24. 


J.*- 


shoes? — A.  The  mater 


ft/  Mr.  Sales: 

Q.  You  said  that  your  shoe  cost  you  $2.46? — A.  Ye 
^Q.  And  this  shoe  cost  $1.93?— A.  Yes. 

Q.  Well,  take  $1.93  from  $2.46,  you  have  53  cents  a  pair.  ^U^^M'^s.t  by 
_60,  and  you  get  $31.80  less  for  material.— A.  I  do  not  know  1 
I  have  figures  here  that  I  know  are  correo"-     ''  " 

^Q.  Your^hoe  cost  $2.46?— A.  Yes. 

(}."And  this  American  shoe   cost  $1.93?— A.  Yes.     $1.16j\  is  what  my 
figures  show  for  the  American  shoe.        ^*-i  ■      ">"■#;  . 

Q.  I  am  taking  your  statement,  $2.46,  and  $1.93,  and  I  am' taking  the  differ- 
ence.—A.  $2.46  'and  $1.93.    What  do  you  get  from  that?      ■ 

Q.  I  get  53  cents  difference.— A.  I  thinl?;  there  is  an  error  somewhere. 
Q.  They  are  your  figures.        _,    ^j  j 

By  the  Chairman: 

Q.  You  see  what  Mr.  Sales  is  gevomg  ao; — a.   xnai  on  ce: 
your  $29.34.    There  may  be  some  difference  in  labour  there. 
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By  Mr._§ales: 

Q.  You  said  the  difference  was  in  the  cost  of  material,  that  the  labour  was 
practiaally  the  same? — A.  Yes,  the  labour  is  the  same  exactly. 
'  Q.  And  the  overhead  would  be  the  same. 

I       "^  Btj  Mr.  MacKay: 

^Q.  The  labour  itself,  as  labour,  would  be  the  ,same?— A.  The  labour 
kly  the  same.    The  difference  is  that  the  material  in  one  case  cost  $36.78, 
andin  the  other  case,  $20.78,  that  makes  $16  of  a  saving.    The  material  cost  in 
one  case  $44.92,  and  in  the  otl^gr  J29.24.    That  is  $15.68,  is  it- -not? 
'  Q.''$15.68  less.— A.  Ye^ 

By  the  Chairman:       ' 
-  '^  -  Let  me  ask  you  this  que^ion.    In  order  to  get  economic  production  in 
v..^  >...^3  business,  how  large  a  unit  or  factory  have  you  got  to  have? — A.  I  do 
not  know  that  I  can  answer  that. 

Q.  What  is  your  idea? — A.  It  is  very  largely  a  matter  of  managen*^^  I 
do  not  think  there  is  any  limit  to  a  certain  class  of  management.       '  T^" 

Q.  We  have  people  come  before  us  who  say  that  they  are  unable  to  compete 
with  the  United  States,  because  through  the  smallness  of  our  consuming  public, 
we  must  carry  on  business  in  this  country  in  smaller  units.  Now,  my  opinion 
is  that  that  argument  is  likely  to  be  overworked,  and  has, been,  overworked,  and, 
|^|B|  manufacturer  who  has  built  up  a  very  nice  business  from  a  small  beginning.  - 
^nTmuld  be  glad  to  have  your  views  as  to  how  big  you  need  to  have'  a  factorf 
before  you  can  get  economic  production. — A.  I ''do  not  know  that  I  have  gone 
into  that.  It  depends  a  good  deal  on  the  kind  of  work  you  are  doing  and  the 
amount  of  specializing  you  are  able  to  do.  Often  people.ask  us  why  we  do  not 
go  direct  to  the  retail  trade.  If  we  did,  we  would  probably  have  to  take  on 
other  lines  of  shoes  in  order  to  make  a  volume  big  enough  to  supply  our  trade. 
Probably  we  would  have  to  make  a  special  line.'  ' 

Q.  How  do  you  feel  your  production  costs  compare  with  the  production  costs 
of  shoe  factories  in  the  United  States? — A.  We  figure  they  compare  very  favour- 
ably. We  really  have  nobody  over  there  that  makes  just  exactly  the  same  class 
of  goods  that  we  are  making.  I  think  our  line  is  a  little  higher,  the  best  line  is 
a  little  better  quality  than  anything  that  I  know  of  over  in  the  States.  It  is 
rather  difficult  to  compare  the  difference.  ^ 

By  Mr.  Elliott: 

I     Q.  Would  the  difference  between  the  American  price  and  the  Canadian 

'  price  be  due  to  the  quality  of  the  shoe  entirely? — ^A.  Well,  I  found  that  so  in 

^^  a  great  many  cases.    I  know  during  the  time  the  Board  of  Commerce  was 

sitting,  I  investigated  the  situation  at  that  time  over  there.    In  fact,  I  went  ov^ 

there  and  got  shoes  from  the  firm  I  was  speaking  of  in  Rochester,  and  had  them 

charge  me  the  regular  retail  price  for  their  line.    I  got  a  shoe  at  twenty  per  cent 

lower  than  the  price  they  were  getting  at  that  time.    It  was  a  shoe  similar  to 

this,  $2  against  our  $2,  and  on  a  larger  range,  they  were  getting  10  cents  more 

than  our  price,  over  in  the  States.    It  depends  on  the  surplus  leather  situation. 

Sometimes  they  would  probably  be  cheaper.    Other  times  they  would  be  dearer. 

Q.  Do  you  have  to  pay  duty' on  the  leather  you  use? — A.  We  buy  very  little 

material  in  the  United  States.    We  buy  it  in  Canada.    On  patent  leather  you 

have  to  pay  about  two  cents  a  foot  more  in  the  States  than  in  Canada. 

i  By  Mr.  Caldwell: 

Q.  You  should  not  need  a  high  duty  on  shoes  to  protect  you  against  th^ 
American  shoes  selling  at  a  higher  rate  there  than  they  are  here? — A.  You  mean 
for  us  personally?  mjkm      ■  i  dlfe  ^ 

^^      *  ""  ^^^  [Mr.  C.  E.   Hurlbut.l 
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Q.  Yes?— A.  We  have  never  figured  on  that  in  figuring  our  costs  of  di^ri- 
bution.  • 

Q.  You  do  not  think  it  would  make  any  difference  if  the  duty  was  taken  off 
fhoes? — A.  It  does  not,  in-as-much  as  "wng  can  create  a  consumer's  demand  for  a 
high-grade  quality.  If  we  are  able  to  do  that,  by  being  able  to  eliminate  the 
bad  features  we  had  developed  last  year,  I  do  not  think  that  on  a  line  that  is 
advertised,  such  as  ours,  it  would  make  a  particle  of  difference. 
■  Q.  A  line  of  goods  of  high  quality  does  not  need  any  protection? — \.  I  am^ 
il}'-  speaking  about  our  own  shoe.  I  do  believe  that  generally  speaking  our 
Canadian  shoe  trade  would  not  be  able  to  stand  up — 

By  the  Chairman:        ^  '      'm 

Q.  We  have  had  all  this  evidence  of  inability.  W^||Mihad  that  until  ^e 
are  really  tired  of  it.  Can  your  own  business  stand'H^BJ  own  footing? — A. 
Provided  you  gentlemen  do  not  interfere  with  our  fixing  the  prices.  We  are 
making  a  high  grade  shoe  and  we  are  telling  the  people  of  Canada  we  are  makitP 
that  shoe.  Apparently  they  believe  that,  because  they  bought  at  least  250,00 
of  them  and  they  did  not  absorb  150,000  last  year,  which  we  should  have  sold, 
if  this  situation  had  not  developed. 

'  By  Hon.  Mr.  Tolmie: 

Q.  You  stated  the  American  shoe  was  made  in  Rochester  similar  to  ymir 
shoe  and  it  was  made  for  about  fifty  cents  less? — ^A.  Yes.  »  | 

Q.  But  we  understand  if  the  duty  were  removed  entirely,  you  would  not  f©el 
the  competition  from  that  shoe? — A.  I  did  not  say  what  it  was  made  for.  I 
^id  we  could  make  them  for  much  lower  than  that  "if  they  were  made  of  the 
same  quality.  '^ 

Q.  You  said  the  shoe  was  so  superior  in  appearance,  the  ordinary  customer 
would  not  know  the  difference? — ^A.  We  would  not  put  out  a  shoe  like  that  under 
any  consideration,  because  it  would  i-uin  our  trade.  Under  our  policy  of  adver- 
tising, we  are  saying  that  we  are  giving  a  certain  quality  and  value.  If  we  put 
that  shoe  out,  it  would  not  be  six  months  before  our  business  would  be  gone. 
During  the  war,  on  account  of  calf  skin  going  up  to  $1.50,  we  tried  substitutes 
and  it  pretty  nearly  ruined  us.  We  had  shoes  coming  back  so  fast  we  did  nm 
know  where  to  turn.  * 

Q.  If  the  tariff  were  removed,  it  would  not  interfere  with  you?— A.  I  do 
not  believe  it  would,  for  our  own  particular  business,  under  the  conditions  uncMr 
which  are  operating  to-day.  ^r  •      ^  ,       m 

By  Mr.  Sales:  — 

Q.  You  would  rather  fix  your  resale  price  and  keep  the  tariff  on?— A.  I 
would  rather  be  able  to  protect  our  dealers'"  throughout  Canada  against  unfair 
competition  by  men  who  fMl^  It  do||  not  do  us  any  good,  or  it  does  not  do  the 
consumer  any  good.  T^mk  M 

By  Mr.  McKay: 

Q«  Do  all  the  boot  and  shoe  manufacturers  in  the  Dominion  of  Canada 
direct  the  prices? — ^A.  I  do  not  think  so. 

Q.  Do  all  the  manufacturers  of  the  higher  grades  of  boots  direct  the  prices? 
— A.  I  am  not  familiar  with  the  policy  of  any  other  manufacturing  company  fa. 
Canada. 

Q.  In  regard  to  the  direction  of  prices,  I  think  that  all  political  parties 
in  this  country  are  committed  to  the  direction  of  prices.  We  take  school  teachers 
in  the  province  of  Ontario  here,  the  salary  of  every  school  teacher  in  the  pro- 
vince of  Ontario,  from  the  kindergarten  up  to  the  high  school  is  directed  by 
Government  control.  ,■■ 

[Mr,  C.  E.  Hurlbut.] ^  ' 
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The  CHAiR|taH|TESt!^not  the  way  in  Quebec. 

Mr.  McK^^Bie  Government  pays  so  much  on  condition  that  the  rate- 
payers pay  a  certain  amount.  Even  under  that  we  have  a  combine,  which  is 
contributed  to  by  a  large  percentage  of  the  teachers,  so  that  if  a  teacher  thinks 
he  or'she  has_been  misused  by  a  body  of  trustees,  they  walk  out,  and  there 
cannot  b^proper  adjudication  here,  knowing  the  people  will  take  that  position. 

Mr.  Caldwell:  That  is  one  teacher  walks  out.  They  do  not  havoj  fl. 
sympathetic  strike.  "^ 

Mr.  McKay:  One  teacher  walks  out.  Now  there  is  direction  of  prices  ri^ht 
from  the  Education  Department  in  the  province,  under  the  Government  by 
farmers  and  the  late  Conservative  Government  and  the  late  Liberal  Government. 
Now,  we  will  take  ocean  rates.  I  know  every  man  in  this  audience  would  like 
to  see  ocean  rates  directed,  ocean  rates  formed  and  fashioned  by  some  Board, 
which  would,  I  suppose  in  a  measure,  be  directed  contrary  to  the  views  held  by 
"some  of  us.  Now,  I  have  a  little  article  in  my  hand,  and  I  will  just  read  it. 
There  is  no  necessity  of  putting  this  on  record  (reads  article.)  Now  we  have 
been  talking  about  potatoes  down  in  New  Brunswick. 

The  Chairman:  We  have  heard  something  about  that.-  '     |,JHS4- 

Mr.  McKay:  We  want  direction  there.    We  want  control,  ■ 

The  Chairman  :  I  want  prohibition.  * 

Mr.  McKay:  I  know  in  the  province  of  Ontario  you  dare  not  go  .^  «  ^^„y. 
paper  and  advertise  teeth.  You  dare  not  hang  out  a  sign.  You  would  get  one 
warning,  and  if  you  did  not  draw  in  your  horns,  you  would  lose  your  diploma. 
There  is  a  centralized  control  among  the  profession. 

Mr.  Sales:  When  you  come  into  the  world  you  face  the  medical  combine 
and  when  you  go  out  you  face  the  undertaker's  combine;  it  is  all  the  way  through. 

Mr.  McKay:  I  have  a  book  in  my  possession  relating  to  a  conference  of 
farmers  held  two  months  anterior  to  the  breaking  out  of  the  war  at  ancient 
Rome,  and  the  price  of  wheat  was  discussed  at  that  conference.  Why,  the 
United  States  tariff  to-day,  in  regard  to  shipping  out  our  grain  and  so  on,  is 
along  the  same  line.  You  get  difficulties  under  free  trade  protection,  or  a: — 
form  of  Government,  and  you  will  have  that  until  the  end  of  time.  All  you  c 
do  is  to  attempt  to  control.  |r     ■■       '" -"- 

By  the  Chairman: _  

Q.  I  was  going  to  ask  a  question,  why  Mr.  Hurlbut  did  not  make  more  boots 
'  iL^^r  grown  up  people  along  the  same  principal  lines  as  the  children's  boots".' — ^A. 
We  are  trying  to  get  enough  money  now  to  finance  a  man's  proposition  as  well 

»kwomen's,  also  for  a  staple  line  of  high-grade  shoe  that  would  be  a  really 
mfortable  shoe,  but  we  did  not  make  enough  money  to  do  it.  IJ 
Q.  I  think  the  people  who  put  out  boots  of  that  shape  confer  a  real  blessing 
on  humanity. — ^A.  That  is  why  the  women  of  Canada  are  willing  to  pay  the 
price  we  ask,  and  it  is  a  high  price,  but  we  are  not  making  exorbitant  profits, 
nor  is  the  retailer  nor  the  jobber,  under  our  system^  The  retailer  is^  making 
23  per  cent  mark-up. 


•last  year.    You  made  15  per 


1 


Bij  Mr.  Sales: 

;    Q.  You  said  you  did  not  make  enough  n 
u«ht?— A.  Yes. 

Q.  Over  and  above  paying  wages  and  so  on? — ^A.  A  great  deal  of  that 
utilized  and  a  great  deal  more  of  it  is  spent  on  fixed  assets,  on  putting  our  ri 
building  up.  -^k 

j^B  [Mr.  C.  E.  Htirlhut] 
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The  Chaieman:  I  think  Mr.  Hurlbut  meant  he  did  not  make  enough  to 
develop  as  quickly  as  he  would  like  to. 

Mr.  McKay:  There  is  a  very  strong  article  here  on  the  direction  of  prices^. 
The  Chairman:  Should  we  take  that  up  here? 


By  Mr.  Caldwell: 

Q.  I  think  you  gave  us  the  amount  of  capital  you  started  W]    

amount  you  have  now.    Have  you  given  us  the  amount  of  dividends  you  paid? 
The  Chairman:  I  suppose  they  put  it  all  back. 

*  The  Witness:  Of  course  I  would  ^q  very  glad  to.  It  has  all  gone  jDack, 
with  the  exception  of  a  very  small  amount.  I  think  I  have  'it  here.  I  do  not 
appear  to  have  it,  but  a  lot  of  people,  especially  our  friends  the  retailers,  think 
Hurlbut  and  Company  make  millions  of  dollars  in  the  manufacture  in  shoes.    I 

(ram  going  to  give  you  our  profits  since  1911.    Our  net  profit  in  1911  was  $5,000, 
7-J.7  per  cent  of  our  sales,  which  were  only  $71,000.  ^' 

JU  I  ^ 

I    By  the  Chairman:  ] 

^.  On  a  capital  of  what? — A.  I  do  not  know  what  the  C-.^._ 
,  that  time. 

Q.  You  know  that  is  rather  an  important  factor  in  the  situation. — A.  It 
was  not  very  much.    I  think  it  was  $15,000,  so  we  did  not  do  so  badly. 
.     Q.  What  did  you  do  on  |15,000?— A.  7-17  per  cent. 

Q.  On  your  sales,  but  what  was  the  amount  of  money  you  made? — A.  §5,000. 
Q.  That  is  33-^  per  cent? — ^A.  Yes,  I  will  give  you  the  whole  thingTT  I  .^jx 
sure  you  gentlemen  would,  do  the  same  thing  with  your  _business  when  * 
prosperotagla  i|^    | 

By  Hon.  Mr.  Tolmie: 

Q.  What  was  your  salary  that  5';ear?-^A.  I  do  not  remember  in  1911.    It 
was  not  very  much.  '^  *  * 

*  Q.  Your  salary  was  taken  before  this  was  declared? — A.  In  1911,  I  think 
I  was  getting  about  $3,000  a  year.  -^ 


r 


Ym- 


■    By  the  Chairman:  ' 

Q.  Pardon  me  for  a  personal  question,  but  the  judge  has  always  the  ^l^ht 
to  ask  the  witness.    How  old  are  you? — A.  Forty-five.  f 

Q.  Is  G.  P.  Hurlbut  your  father? — ^A.  No.    He  is  my  younger  brother. 

Q.  You  put  him  in  as  President  and  yourself  as  Secretary  andManBger? — 
A.  Secretary-Treasurer.    I  always  like  handling  the  cash.  ilk 

The  Chairman:  We  quite  understand  that. 


it  get?— A.  I  think  $6,000  to-day. 


By  Mr.  Caldwell:      ^       p* 

.^-  Wtiat  salary  does  your  Pr' 

1912  it  was  7-45  per  cent.  ■  , 

K  Q.  Qn  your  sales?    Your  total  profits  for  the  year? — A.J6,700. 

^  By  the  Chairman:  ^ 

~  Q.  And  your  capital  "would  be  the  same? — A.  I  am  not  sure  what  our  capP" 

talization  was.    I  have  not  got  the  statement  here.    I  did  not  think  of  giving 

you  this.    I  must  have  overlooked  this.  -^ 

Q.  Well,  go  on.— A.  1910  8-35  per  cent 

I  Ik, 

By  Mr.  Sales: 

Q.  Wasn't  that  1913?— A.  1913. 

[Mr.  O.  E.  Hurlbut.]  " 
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'     By  iVfr.  Caldwell: 
__^Q.  What  was  your  total  net  profit?— A.  $8,000.^ 

'Q.  Had  your  capital  increased  very  much? — A.  We  had  practically  tak 
nothing  out  in  dividends  at  all. 

Q.  You  kept  them  in  as  capital? — A.  In  all  these  years  there  has  not  bei, 
a  thousand  dollars  taken  out,  or  there  might  have  been  a  thousand  taken  out, 
or  something   like   that    for   my  J)rothers    or    sisters.     In  1914  8-2  per  cen* 
t$8J)00.    In  1915  7-77  per  cent,  $11,000.    In  1916  4-96  per  cent,  $10,000.    In  191* 
4-25  per  cent.     ^ .  ^^  i*k  P* 

Q.  What  WL„  , < 

Q.  You  do  not  know  what  your  capital  was  that  year,  it  was  increased  by 
these  amounts  each  year? — ^A,  Yes. 

Q.  There  was  no  fresh  capital  going  in? — A.  No  fresh  capital  going  in.  In 
1918  2-75  per  cent,  $8,000.  That  was  oh  $291,000  of  business.  In  1919  3-21 
per  cent,  $15,000.    As  the  business  grew  oiir  profits  have  kept  growing  less  and 

Iasq JL  ll 


By  tne  unairman: 
Q.  Mr.  Hurlbut,  your  profit^MiMPid  on  your  gross  turnover  are  le 

J  that  does  not  mean  that  your  Bpsigs  on  your  net  capital  are  less? — ^A.  No. 

But  you  have  to  grow  fast  enough  to  take  care  of  your  extensions. 
^   Q.  Do  not  think  I  §ni  criticizing  you. — A.  Anyway,  there  is  no  water  in 

stuff.  r*" 


By  Mr.  Sales: 

.  Q.  What  was  it  in  1920?— A.  In  1920  it  was  2-44  per  cent,  $13,000  on 
^366,000  of  business.  I  am  not  giving  you  the  odd  figures.  In  1921  3-8  per  cent, 
mOOO  on  $536,000  of  business.    I  have  given  you  1922. 

■*  Q.  3(5  per  cent  and  $23,000  on  $660,000  of  business.— A.^ I  think  you  have 
ry  muqh  complaint  with  us  on  this  account. 


By  the  Chairman:  t_ 

Q.  No.    W(^  are  very  much  obliged  to  you  indeed.    Have"  you  anytlim 
else? — A.  I  can  give  you  some  information  about  the  American  shoe  industrj.^™ 
I  produce  a  shoe  here.    In  the  United  States  they  are  selling  this  shoe  to  the^ 
retail  trade  at  $2.65.    At  the  same  rate  of  profit  and  the  same  retail  cost  we 
could  produce  that  shoe  here  and  sell  it  for  $2.60,  6  cents  a  pair  less  than  it  is 
being  sold  for  in  the  United  States,  23  per  cent  of  our  cost  of  distribution  to  the 
jobbers  would  bring  it  exactly  to  $2.60. 

The  Chairman:  That  is  very  satisfactory.    You  are  excused  from  further 
jittendance.    We  are  glad  to  have  met  you,  and  to  find  out  that  there  are  some  4 
"ralnufacturers  who  are  prepared  to  stand  up  against  American  competition. 
We  will  now  hear  from  the  retail  shoe  man  whom  Mr.  Grimmer  said  wished  to 
be  heard,  or  that  we  asked  to  come.  i 

I  _    Witness  retired.  ■ 

Mr.  E.  N.  Tkowern:  Mr.  Chairman  "nd  gentlemen:  As  Secretary  of  the 
Doniinion  Board  of  the  Retail  Merchants'  Association,  I  am  appearing  before 
you  to-ni^ht  to  state  that  we  thought  it  desirable  as  an  Association  (The  Retail 
Merchants'  Association  of  Canada)  to  lay  before  you  certain  facts. 

The  Chairman:  Do  you  want  to  be  heard  now? 

Mr.  Trowern:  Two  of  our  people  wish  to  be  heard.  We  are  coming  before 
you  to  present  evidence  on  behalf  of  the  retail  trade.    A  statement  was  made 

,— ,  .    .    [Mr._C,  E.  Htirlbiii.1 
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Ir.  Bowman,  of  the  Mutual  Life  Association,  before  your  Committee,  to  the 

ct  that  someone  had  purchased  shoes  at  $3.22  and  sold  them  to  a  customer 
lui  18  a  pair.  That  is  such  an  exceptional  case  among  the  retail  trade  that  j^e 
'thought,  as  it-  was  advertised  very  fully  all  over  the  country,  that  we  did  not 
"  want  any  reflection  cast  upon  the  retail  trade,  consequently  w;e  have  asked  your 
Committee  to  allow  us  to  produce  evidence  before  you  refuting  such  statements 
as  that.  We  have  enough  to  account  for,  in  the  way  of  public  opinion  throwing 
bricks  at  us,  without  having  these  reflections  made  by  a  person  who  may  or  may 
not  know  something  about  the  boot  and  shoe  business. 

The  CHAiKMAisr:"!  think  that  is  a  somewhat  unnecessarily  harsh  way  of 
putting  it.  Mr.  Bowman  made  an  assertion  which  he  believed  to  be  true,  of  a 
specific  instance.  I  think  he  was  speaking  in  good  faith,  and  he  may  have  been 
accurate  in  his  statement.  There  is  no  necessity  for  thinking  that  his  remarks 
were  a  general  charge  against  the  retail  merchants.  That  was  not  his  intentionj 
and  it  was  not  his  statement. 

Mr.  Trowern:  I  am  very  glad  to  hear  that,  Mr.  Chairman,  because  we 
deal  with  cases  of  that  kind.  "When  we  find  a  retail  merchant  trying  to  injure 
the  public,  we"Take  the  matter  up  and  deal  with  him.  I  would  like  you  to  h^ 
Mr.  Stephens  and  Mr.  McElroy.  —M 

The  Chairman  :  All  right,  we  will  hear  from  Mr.  Stephens  first. 

Edward  A.  Stephens,  called  and 

1/  the  Chairman: 

Q.  Mr.  _Stephens,  what  is  your  full  name? — A.  Edward  Alfred  Stephenb. 

Q.  You" are  in  the  shoe  business,  I  understand? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  carry  on  business  on  Snark^Street,  in  the  city  of  Ottawa? — A«On 
Sparks  Street,  Ottawa.  fllvv  * 

Q.  You  are  here  I  think  to  give  a  certificate  of  good  character  to  the  retail 
boot  and  shoe  trade;  is  that  the  idea? — ^A.  To  give  them  a  clean  bill  of  health.^- 
'       Q.  Proceed  in  your  own  way. — ^A.  I  was  told  to  bring  up  some  invoi^^  " 
have  no  particular  statement  to  make,  Mr.  Chairman.' 

Q.  We  did  not  summon  you,  Mr.  Stephens.  We  heard  you  wanted  to  jbe 
called,  and  we  asked  you  to  come.  Perhaps  I  should  not  say  we  did  not  summon 
you.  One  of  our  members  requested  that  Mr.  Trowern  and  yourself  and  another 
gentleman  should  be  summoned. — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Apparently  evidence  had  been  coming  before  this  Committee  which  was 
thought  by  some  to  reflect  upon  the  retail  trade  in  general,  and  I  presume  it  was 
with  that  idea  that  these  gentlemen,  possibly  at  the  request  of  your  energetic 
Secretary,  moved  our  Committee  to  call  you.  That  being  the  case,  we  hardly 
know  upon  what  line  to  proceed,  because  on  the  face 'of  it  everyone  is  thought 
to  be  innocent  until  they  are  proven  guilty,  and  there  is  no  reason  for  us  to 
think  you  are  charging  too  much  for  your  shoes.  I  have  a  pair  that  I  bought 
from  you.  I  will  show  them  to  you,  and  I  will  tell  you  what  I  paid  for  therh, 
you  can  then  tell  me  what  you  paid  for  them,  and  that  will  start  things  off.  I 
have  a  pair  of  Reed's  cushion  shoes  made  by  J.  and  T.  Bell. — ^A.  Yes,  and  you 
paid  $11  for  them. 

Q.  I  paid  111  for  them,  what  did  you  pay  for  them^A.  We  paid  $7.35 
plus  the  tax.  We  figure  5  per  cent  for  the  tax,  and  ^^^''^'^I's  the  freight 
charges. 

Q.  That  would  be  how  much?— A.  37  cents. 

Q.  That  makes  J7.72^and  you  got  111  cash?— A.  Yes.. 

[Mr.  O.  B.  Hurlbut.] 
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Q.  ThatlTa  difference  of  $3.28?— A.  Yes. 

Q.  A  gross  profit  of  almost  50  per  cent.  Do  you  think  tlilti  is  a  fair  profj,1 
to  ejcact  from  the  consuming  public? — A.  I  certainly  do.  L 

Q.  Is  that  your  usual  spread? — A.  No,  sir,  that  is  not  our  usual  spread. 

Q.  What  is  your  usual  spread? — A.  Qur  usual  spread  will  run  anywheif  • 
from  25  to  33-^  per  cent;  tliat  is,. taking  a  profit  on  your  selling  price,  a  spread 
or  a  mark-up  of  anyy/here  froni  25  to  50  per  cent 

Q.  That  is  your  mark-up? — A.  Yes.  J 

Q.  You  consider  that  fair  and  riglit? — A.  I  ^^  mi  ^ou  why  I  consider  it 
fair  and  right,  and  perhaps  you  will  agree  with  me.    In  the  shoe  business,  you 
put  in  a  line  of  shoes,  the  very  shoe  you  are  wearing;  perhaps  tliis  year  we  iDuy 
60  or  100  pairs  "of  that  shoe,  and  we  may  sell  70  pairs  only  out  of  100.    The 
demand  for  that  shape  of  shoe  stops,  and  we  have  30  pairs  left  on  our  shelvi^s. 
We  have  to  scrap  them  at  $4.95  or  |3.98.    Fifty  per  cent  of  a  mark-up  sounds  ^  ^ 
big  to  the  public,  but  when  "you  figure  up  the  losses  in  the  shoe  business — per-*"^^ 
haps  we  have  more  of  them  than  many  other  businesses — when  it  is  all  boiled     fl 
down  the  net  mark-up  is  not  anywhere  near  the  gross  mark-up.  ^ 

Q.  You  have  to  take  the  expense  out? — A.  I  am  only  one  individual  mer-     _ 
chant.    Probably  there  are  stores  where  they  are  not  doing^the  same  class  oi 
business,  where  they  may  not  have  to  deal  with  the  same  difiiculties.    Wliere  you 
are  dealing  with  these  novelty  shoes,  fancy'shoes  for  women,  you  have  to  figure    ^ 
on  a  big  loss.  "  _ 

Q.  If  you  could  only  stabilize  the  price,  there  would  be  a  big  difference?—* 
A.  If  we  could  only  standardize  and  stabilize  we  could  do  much  more  business 
and  do  it  on  a  better  margin  than  we  can  at  present.    At  present  we  are  not 
making  a  cent. 

Q.  What  about  the  change  in  styles? — A.  Men's  styles  remain  much  mnrp 
^able  than  women's.  | 

■■_Q.  But  still  there  is  a  change?— A.  There  is  a  change.        i. 

Q.  Where  do  the  changes  in  styles  originate? — ^AjTn  Paris  and  London. 
They  are  brought  to  New  YoTk,  adapted  to  the  American  idea,  and  w^e  have  to 
follow  the  American  styles. 

Q.  If  we  could  only  develop  a  truly  national  sentiment  that  would  stabilize 
upon  one  reasonable  shape  for  shoes,  we  could  save  a  lot  of  money  to  the  Cana,-_  ^ 
dian  people? — A.  I  think  so.    Although  we  are  so  closely  identified  with  the" 
States  in  regard  to  our  styles,  we  are"  developing   a   style   of   our   own.     Mr. 
Hurlbut's  shoes  are  developing  along  styles  of  their  own,  and  we  have  other    ^ 
styles. 

Q.  What  do  you  think  of  developing  that  style  in  men's  shoes? — A.  I  am 
not  referring  to  the  construction  of  that  shoe.  You  can  find  in  every  set  of  Tf^ 
samples  similar  shapes  of  shoes.  With  the  average  man  it  is  the  eye  you  have 
to  please  instead  of  the  foot.  Take  that  shoe  and  work  it  up  to  an  eight  or  a 
nine,  and  it  would  be  an  awful  looking  splash  on  your  foot.  You  were  asking 
about  Ritchie's  shoe  when  Mr.  Warrington  was  here,  and  I  though  you  might 
ask  me  some  questions  about  his  shoes  and  his  prices. 
■  "s-  _Q.  Mr.  Stephens,  we  do  not  start  off  with  the  idea  that  you  are  a  profiteer. 
J-AT  No,  and  I  do  not  thinly  I  am.^     »       ^ 

-■"     Q.  Your  evidence  may  compl^l^ronvince  us  that  you  only  ask  a  faii-% — 
trading  profit.    But  that  does  not  meet  the  objection  that  there  are  men  in  your*— 
line  of  business  and  other  lin^  of  business  who  do  ask  exorbitant  profits, 
let   me    give    an    example,  i   ^*    would    like    to    see    our    woollen    men    do 
^better.      I    was  told    by    a  man '  in    whom    I    have     complete  confidence 
■+!.„+    ._ . — 4-^:^-^    f^^j.^    in    Montreal    produce   blankets    at    $8    a    pair.     That 

■  1  [Mr.  E.  A.  Stephens.]  ~ 
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.  price  they  are  sold  at  to  a  large  departmental  store  in  Mont- 
real. I  would  have  thought  that  if  that  store  had  put  a  mark-up  of  60 
per  cent  and  sold  those  blankets  at  $12  they  would  have  a  fair  profit,  but  t\^^ 
were  put  on  sale  at  from  $8  to  $18  a  pair.  That  was  a  case  of  retailers,^!  ^| 
not  say  getting  a  bad  name,  because  I  do  not  think  they  have  a  bad  name,  but 
there  would  be  an  impression  that  there  are  many  cases  of  extortion. — ^A.  It 
was  just  for  that  reason  that  we  asked  to  be  heard  at  your  inquiry,  because 
that  impression  went  broadcast  in  the  papers,  that  this  man  up  West  had 
bought  those  shoes  at  $3.22  and  sold  them  at  $8.  That  is  certainly  not  a  general 
thing  in  the  shoe  business.  I  could  perhaps  instance  more  cases  where  dealers 
have  done  a  legitimate  shoe  business;  but  as  to  being  profiteers,  I  say  it  is  not 

tWe  are  all  in  business  to  make  more  than  a  living.     The  farmer  in  the 
t  wants  to  pile  up  a  bank  account  and  wants  to  save  money. 
Q.  He  may  want  to  but  cannot? — A.  That  is  the  trouble  with  the  shoe  busi- 
ness too ;  we  want  to  save  money  but  cannot.  ' 

Q.  What  do  you  think  of  this  price  fixing;  how  does  it  appeal  to  you  as  a 
capable  merchant,  as  a  system? — A.  Take  cameras,  fountain  pens,  safety  razor^ 
and  so  on,  they  are  all  price-fixed.  I  do  not  object  to  that,  if  the  profit  is  a 
fair  margin.  I  do  not  want  price  fixing  at  an  exorbitant  profit.  But  with  a  fair 
profit  I  beheve  in  it. 

Q.  But  does  it  not  interfere  with  your  capacity  as  a  merchant  buying  at  a 
close  figure  and  selling  again  at  a  figure  which  will  give  you  a  profit,  which  will 
make  your  goods  move  and  move  faster? — ^A.  As  a  rule  theae  fixed  prices  are  so 
fair  that  one  cannot  have  much  objection  to  them.  '  ■ 


%^¥r.  McKay: 
Q.  Do  you  think  they  would  "ii 
tell  you,  I  am  not  sure. 


Id  not 


H  By  the  Chairman:  -     ■         ■  1      -  ■ 

~  Q.  I  had  a  gentleman  in  my  riding  say  this  to  me  the  other  day:  "  I  was  m 
_.business  in  New  York,  but  I  am  now  in  business  in  Canada.  When  I%as  in 
business  in  New  York  I  could  go  from  wholesale  house  to  wholesale  house  ani* 
could  use  my  knowledge  and  shrewdness  and  buy  one  thing  in  one  house  ana 
one  thing  in  another,  and  make  my  turn-over.'  But  when  I  come  to  Montreal 
I  find  there  is  very  little  room  for  the  exercise  of  my  talents  as  a  buyer.  If  I 
go  to  one  wholesale  house  or  to  another,  or  to  a  third  wholesale  house,  I  find  the 
things  I  have  to  buy  practically  the  same  in  all  these  houses,  and  I  have  not  the 
field  for  my  capacity  as  a  buyer  which  I  have  in  the  United  States." — ^A.  As  far 
as  my  knowledge  goes — and  I  have  been  in  the  shoe  business  for  30  or  32  years^^ 
and  our  business  has  been  in  existence  55  years — I  have  as  yet  to  run  up  againlfc"' 
a  house  where  the  price  is  fixed  aside  from  Mr.  Hurlbut's,  either  to  the  dealer  or 
to  the  public.  I  think  our  Canadian  factories  at  the  present  time  are  working 
out  their  own  prices,  in  fact  I  am  certaimof  it.  There  is  no  price  fixing  there. 
Q.  I  am  just  asking  your  views  about  price  fixing. — A.  In  Mr.  Hurlbut's 
case,  which  is  the  only  one,  I  have  agreed  to  sell  at  a  price.  I  am  one  of  his 
dealers,  and  I  have  agreed  to  sell  at  a  price,  and  it  is  a  good  thing,  because 
children's  shoes — I  don't  care  whether  you  take  rubbers,  running  shoes,  or  any- 
thing else  along  that  line,  it  seems  the  dealer  wants  to  cut  everything  out  of  them, 
they  will  take  their  cash  discount  as  their  profit. 

Q.  If  they  do  that,  what  harm  does  it  do  to  the  nation  as  a  whole? — ^A.  It 
does  not  do  any  harm  to  the  nation  as  a  whole,  but  it  hurts  the  retailer  who  wants 
to  make  a  living.    You  cannot  sell  goods  for  what  they  cost  you  and  remain  in* 
business.    The  result  is  that  right  in  OttaT^'ia  I  simply  gave  up  selling  Mr, - 
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Hurlbut's  shoes  for  a  while.  When  his  traveller  came  around  I  said  to  him, 
pH,  so  and  so  is  selling  goods  at  what  they  cost,  and  I  do  not  want  to  handle  your 
shoes. 

Q.  Will  the  price  fixing  of  Mr.  Hurlbut's  shoes  in  its  result  cause  the  people 
of  Canada  to  pay  more  for  that  shoe? — A.  They  will  pay  less. 

Q.  How  do  you  make  that  out? — A.  Well  because  he  figures  some  of  his 
shoes  down  as  low  as  a  mark-up  of  33^  and  40  per  cent,  and  less  than  that  ^ 
some  of  them.  I 

Q.  You  told  us  a  moment  ago  that  before  this  price  fixing  started  people 

were  selling  these  Hurlbut  shoes  at  practically  what  they  cost  them,  taking  their 

"price  discount  a^  their  profit?— A.  It  was  not  a  matter  of  advertising,  although 

there  may  have  been  a  certain  amount  of  ad\'ertising  they  thought  they  were 

getting  out  of  it,"  but.it  was  a  matter  of  trying  to  undersell  the  next  fellow,  ai^ 

'I  don't  know  that  it  did  them  any  good  in  the  end.    I  don't  think  it  did.         m 

Q.  Your"  view  is  that  in  the.  long  run  it  will  not  cost  them  more  for  thea 
Hurlbut  shoes? — ^A.  No,  it  is  costing  them  less  at  this  moment.  A  great  manfs 
stores  that  were  figuring  a  50  per  cent  mark  up  on  these  shoe^  are  taking  Mr. 
Hp"lbut's  prices  and  selling  at  them  and  averaging,  the  whole  nm,  from  tlj 
raKy  sizes  up  to  the  girls',  not  more  than  40  per  cent,  and  those  dealers  were 
,  ready  to  cut  down  their  prices  10  per  cent  to  meet  his  views,  because  they  would 
then  know  that  their  competitor  wa?  on  an  even  competition  with  them. 

Q.  Take  that  Gillette  razor.    ¥/Iiat  i^t^jrice? 

Mr.  Hammell:     98  cent?.  ^^^HHI 

The  Witness:  That  is  tlic   obsolete  pattern.    That  is   the   reason  they 

elling  it  out  at  that.    But  take  the  |5  r^or. 

By  the  Chairman:  , 

Q.  Does  it  cost  anything  like  that  to  make? — A.  The  $5  razor  as  far  a%I 

L  remember,  costs  the  dealer  about  $3.25.    I  am  not  familiar  with  that  but 

fas  told  that  was  the  cost  and  I  guess  it  costs  the  manufacturer  only  a  few 

cents  to  produce  it.  ^  "^ 

Q.  Can  you  defend  that  price  fixing? — A.  Well,  \ou  take  your  fountain 

pen,  the  Waterman;  you  go  into  any  stationery  store  or  drug  store  and  there 

is  a  little  tag  around  that  pen  showing  the  price,  and  if  you  are  known  to  sell 

■  for  less  than  that,  they  take  them  out  of  your  store. 

Q.  Do  you  think  that  results  in  the  people  of  Canada  getting  cheaper  or 

i^l^ter  fountain  pens? — A.  I  think  it  gives  them  fountain  pens  at  a  fair  price. 

Tlm^^ffl  judgment.  ■— —     -  

By  Mr.  Caldioell:  k  B  I  H 
Q.  Do  you  think  the  $5  retail  price  is  fair  for  a  rlzor^iat  Jg^p^t  the 
manufacturer  a  few  cents  to  make? — A.  I  don't  think  it  is.  But  flP^^  back 
to  shoes,  I  think  you  have  been  told  to-night  by  Mr.  Hurlbut  that  ITfe"  is  "getting 
a  fair  profit  on  his  shoe  for  himself,  and  he  is  giving  it  at  a  fair  price^j^to  the 
dealer,  and  the  consumer  is  paying  a  fair  price,  because  it  is  a  good  shoe.  Of 
course  it  is  Mr.  Hurlbut's  baby,  and  he  may  think  it  is  the_  only  good  shoe  in 
Canada,  but  there  are  a  few  other  good  shoes  besides  that." -  ■ 

"    By^tr.JdUne: 

Q.  How  do  you  compare  the  mark-up  on  the  rest  of  your  stock  with  tlTat 
on  the  Hurlbut  shoe? — A.  On  the  average  it  would  be  about  the  same. 

Q.  You  ought  to  handle  his  cheaper  when  there  is  no  change  in  the  style 
and  on  account"  of  not  much  dead  stock  and  so  on? — A.  There  is  not  much 

.      _         _  [Mr.  E.  A.  Stephens.] 
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dead  stock.  I  have  heen  handling  Mr.  Hurlbut's  shoe  ever  since  he  started  to 
produce  it,  and  we  may  have  had  in  all  that  time  a  dozen  pairs  that  we  have  had 
to  call  dead  stock. 

By  the  Chairman: 
Q.  Then  Mr.  Milne's  suggestion  that  they  should  be  handled  on  a  lower 
margin  than  your  ordinary  stock  is  a  good  one? — A.  I  am  speaking  of  my 
average  mark-up,  but  it  is  on  children's  shoes  particularly,  in  the  shoe  store,  it 
has  been  my  experience  that  you  cannot  get  the  mark-up  t^iat  you  can  on 
adults'  nor  we  dont'  try  to;  your  stock  is  more  staple,  and  therefore  there  is 
never  as  much  dead  stock  in  your  children's,  misses',  boys',  and  youths'  linr- 
as  there  is  in  men's  and  women's,  and  I  always  figuie  my  mark-up  on  thol 
lines  lower  than  I  do  on  the  other  lines. 

^  Q.  Then  the  mark-up  you  make  on  your  other  lines  of  children's  and 
mmes'  shoes  is  about  the  same? — A.  About  the  same  yes,  sir. 


hat  they  could  do  with  about  three  or 
T  +>,,r,v  ..r.  v,ut  I  would  not  want  mine 


By  Mr.  Milne:  _,  , 

Q.  Another  question  if  it  is  not  too  personal.    What  capital  is  invested  in 
otock  in  one  of  these  stores  such  as  yours? — A.  I  hamnot  got  the  figures,  I 
did  not  think  I  was  going  to  be  asked  that,  but  at  Ij^pfc^nt  time^I  think  my 
capital  is  about  $60,000.  |    j 

By  Mr.  Sales: 

Q.  Don't  you  think,  Mr.  St^ 

four  less  boot  shops  on__Sparks  Str ^^_^^^ 

to  be  one  of  those  eliminated. ''  ^^^^-^B^H^B 

Q.  But  you  are  not  doing  busines^o^ouln^Rapaci^j^^.  No. 

Q.  Not  by  any  means? — ^A.  Well,  I  will  tell  you,  I  dra^^nnk  there  is  a 
shoe  store  in  Canada  from  coast  to  coast  at  the  present  time  doing  business  to 
its  full  capacity.    Some  sort  of  germ  of  disease  has  got  into  the  shoe  busina|^ 
that  has  crumpled  it  up,  and  I  don't  think  there  is  mor^hap  three  or  four 
really  solvent  shoe  factories' in  Canada  at  the  present  minuti     ~^"  '  ' 
Weaver  told  you  the  other  night  is  the  truth. 

Q.  He  swore  to  it. — A.  But  you  are  quite  right  that  not  only  shoe  stores 
are  not  working  to  capacity,  but  you  can  go  down  Sparks  Street  and  find  ready- 
made  clothing  stores  at  almos,t  every  second  store,  and  I  think  at  the  present 
time  there  are  too  many  in  each  line  of  business. 

Q.  In  your  store  with  yourself  as  manager  and  with  the  assistants  that  you 
]^%_  could  you  not  handle  three  times  the  business  you  are  handling?— A.  Yes, 
j»io'ut  our  overheads  going  up  very  much  we  could  at  the  present  time  handle 
■p)od  deal  more,  and  I  think  that  is  the  story  of  any  store  in  this  country  at 
me  present  time. 

Q.  If  you  could  do  that,  then  you  would  not  need  a  mark-up  of  40  per  cent? 
— ^A.  No,  if  I  could  treble  my  business,  I  could  run  on  a  lower  margin  and  make 
more  money.  In  the  same  way,  you  asked  a  question  about  the  production  of 
the  shoe  factories  in  Canada;  if  the  shoe  factories  in  Canada  could  increase  their 
production  five  or  six  times  what  it  is,  they  could  produce  shoes  cheaper. 

Q.  Then  is  it  economically  sound  for  a  nation  having  too  many  people  in 
__business,  to  fix  prices  so  as  to  keep  them  in  business?— A.  Well,  of  course^ 
don't  know  whether  price  fixing  generally,  take  all  the  lines  I  handle— wheth% 
price  fixing  generally  would  be~economically  sound.    I  don't  think  it  would. 

The  Chairman:  I  do  not  think  there  is  very  much  difference  between  you 
and  the  members  of  the  Committee,  Mr.  Stephens.  We  are  very  glad  -to  have 
had  the  benefit  of  your  views.        -  i        .   —        — 

Witness  retired.- 


fMr.  E.  A.  Stephens.! 
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John  Wilbeeforce  McElkoy,  called  and  sworn. 
■  -  f      ^ 

By  the  Chairman: 

Q.  "What  is  your  full  name,  Mr.  McElroy? — A.  John  Wilberforce  McElroj'-. 

Q.  Then  you  will  have  great  sympathy  with  freedom? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  What  business  are  you  inl^-A.  The  reWl^^^jkainess,  sir. 

Q.  Is  your  store  situated  in  Ottawa? — ^i^YSa^Jpup  residential  district, 
on  Bank  Street.  ^•^i^         

Q.  And  you  are  here  to  proclaim  that  the  shoe  dWirBm  OW?^a  do  not  take 
extortionate  profits? — A.  I  am  sir.  li  J  ■ 

Q.  Have  you  any  other  observations  to  make? — A.  The  main  reason  that  I 

am  here,  sir,  is  to  give  some  e^adence  against  th&i±^ment  made  by  Mr.  Bowman^j 

_  who  said  he  could  cite  innumerable  instanceg^ipie  had  left  that  out  it  would 
"  not  have  been  so  bad.    I  know  there  are  instances  where  shoe  dealers,  like 
dealers  in  everything  else,  even  bankers,  will  exact  an  exorbitant  profit.  ^ 

Mr.  Ca-ldwell:  Oh  no,  not  bankers? 

Mr.  Sales:  We  have  had  the  implement  men  t§lllig^uj|that  they  would  not 
do  such  a  thing.  ^^^  '^~"  m     ' 

The  Witness:  Well  perhaps  tjIKf  like  the  r^_ofihem.    But  Mr.  Bo-^ 
man  says:  "  I  could  cite  innumerablKnfcances."    T^^^Bier  caught  me  on  the  M 
raw.  ' 

I  By  Mr.  Caldwell: 

Q.  Mr.  Bowman  covers  a  lot  of  territory? — ^A.  Quite  so  sir. 

w'Q,-  And  you -have  seen  some  instances  have  you,  of  that  kind? — ^A.  Yes  sit 

I  have  known  instances,  but  I  would  like  before  I  would  take  that  statement  of 

Mr.  Bowman's  exactly  as  he  gave  it,  to  know  the  shoe,  and  the  man  who  sold  it;^ 

and  the' circumstances  of  thelnan  who  sold  it  in  the  first  place.        J, 

)  ^    By  Mr.  Sales:  '  I 

Q.  Tell  .us  of  the  instances  you  know? — A.  I  know  an  instance  where  a 
firm  was  very  hard  up  for  money,  and  they  had  a  large  quantity  of  shoes  in 
their  warehouse,  and  they  sold  them  for  spot  cash  at  very  very  much  less  than 
it  cost  them  to  make  them. 

Q.  Any  particular  hardship  about  that? — A.  Well  they  were  financially  ' 
embarrassed  to  such  an  extent  that  they  required  a  large  sum  of  money,  and  they  ', 
sole  1,800  pairs  of  shoes  which  cost  them  from  $3  to  |4  a  pair  to  manufacture, 
for  $1.60.  Now  the  man  who  bought  those  shoes  took  them  to  a  certain  town 
in  Ontario  and  he  sold  them  all  the  way  from  $4  to  $6.  Now  he  was  giving  the 
pie  value  for  their  money  but  of  course  he  was  making  an  immense  profit  out 
crTthe  distress  of  the  firm  from  whom  he  bought  them.  Now  I  don't  know  the 
case  that  Mr.  Bowman  states;  I  don't  know  the  man's  circumstances  or  who 
made  the  shoe;  that  shoe  may  ha-^e  been  worth  $5  although  he  sold  it  for  $3.20. 
R  ^nnot  tell.    You  fee  the  point  I  wish  to  make?  ; 

"  By  the  Chairman:  _ 

Q.  Yes? — A.  I  have  some  invoice^with  me  showing  the  prices  I  pay  fH 

shoes  and  the  prices  I  selTthem  for.    I  do  not  know  that  you  want  that.       ^ 

^      Q.  What  is  your  usual  mark-up? — A.  Erom  25  to  33-^  per  cent;  possibly  3m 

per  cent.  I 

Q.  Appose  you  bought  a  pair  of  boots  for  a  dollar — to  take  an  arbitraJ 

figure— would  you  mark  those  up  more  than  $1.35  or  up  to  $1.50  occasionally^ 

—A.  Well,  a  shoe  for  |1  would  cost  you  probably  $1.07  laid  down  in  your  store. 

or  $1.06.    '■  g||  ^^ 

^■"  ~pa.r.  John  W.   McElroyJ 
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Q.  Call  it  a  dollar  laid  down  in  your  store  to  make  the  computation  easy? 
—A.  It  would  be  a  child's  shoe,  and  I  would  probably  mark  that  $1.35  or  $1.40. 
I  am  in  a  residential  district,  doing,  not  a  large  business,  and  I  can  afford  to 
sell  that  shoe  for  probably  ^1.35  or  $1.40,  if  it  is  a  shoe  that  will  not  go  out  oT\ 
style. 

Q.  And  if  it  is  a  shoe  that  would_£0  out  of  style?— A.  I  would  have  to  mark 
it  $1.50.  "^ 

Q.  So  your  mark  up  is  practically "IFe  same  as  Mr.  Stephen's? — ^A.  Yes.  , 

Q.  From  25  to  50  per  cent?— A.  Yes.  _  , 

Q.  And  I  suppose  your  reason  for  marking  goods  up  as  high  as  50  per  cent 
is  becaiise  you  may  be  landed  with  dead  stock? — A.  Yes.  Ja 

Q.  And  have  to  sell  a  shoe  for  $4.98  which  should  sell  for  $7?— A.  YeiF 

Q.  Tell  us  why  when  goods  are  marked  down  the  figures  are  usually  $4.98 
or  $3.99  instead  of  $6  or  $4?  That  is  a  mystery  that  I  would  like  explained? 
—A.  I  don't  know  that  I  can  explain  it,  except  that  $3.95  sounds  very  much 
cheaper  than  $4.  A  great  big  3  and  then  a  small  .95  looks  very  much  betfer 
than  a  large  4.  But  to  be  candid  with  vou  I  don't  follow  that  practice  mySelf 
of  marking  it  $4.98.  If  I  was  going  to  mark  it  $3.95  I  would  mark  it  $3.95  and ' 
not  $3.98.  -^ 

Q.  What  do  you  th^j^tf  price  fixing,  do  you  like  the  idea?  How  would 
you  like  to  have  all  theSHiSfci  your  store  marked  by  the  manufacturer,  with^ 
the  understanding  that  if  you  did  not  g,ell  at  the  marked  prices,  the  establi_iM| 
prices,  that  you  would  not  get  any  more  goods? — ^A.  Well,  I  don't  know,  sir^ 
don't  think  I  would  like  to'have  everything  in  my  store  marked  in  that  -^R 
It  would  take  all  the  individuality  out  of  my  business.  I  don't  mind  havingS: 
standardized  line  that  is  practically  trade-marked,  like  a  Hurlbut  shoe.  I  sell 
Hurlbut  shoes.    I  don't  mind  a  line  like  that  being  marked.     * 

Q.  I  suppose  you  think  the  Hurlbut  shoe  has  indicated  a  fair  difference 
of  pricfe  between  the  wholesale  and  retail? — A.  Yes,  I  think  so.  I  don't  think 
it  is  out  of  the  way. 

Q.  But  you"'would  not  like  that  system  to  be  carried  out  to  its  logical 
conclusion? — ^A.  Well,  no. 

Q.'  If  you  carried  it  out  to  it^  logical  conclusion  would  it  not  make  the 
retailer  a  mere  agent  or  clerk? 

By  Mr.  Sales: 

1.  Make  him  an  office  boy  practically?— A.  Make  him  an  automaton. 

By  the  Chairman: 

Q.  Has  not  a  great  deal  of  the  initiative  and  progress  of  all  nations  and 
certainly  of  the  Enghsh-speaking  nations  come  from"  the  shopkeeping  people, 

rd  their  ability  to  overcome  difficulties? — ^A.  A  great  deal,  sir.  4 

Q.  Then  in  the  national  interest  can  we  look  forward  with  equanimity 

having  the  prices  set  for  everything? — A.  No,  sir,  I  don't  think  so.  

Q.'  Then  you  see  there  is  very  little  difference  between  you  and  the  members 
of  the  Committee.  M  I 

Mr.  McKay:  There  may  be  some  things  in  which  it  is  advantageous  to 
have  the  prices  fixed.    For  instance,  school-books. 

The  Chaieman:  That  is  for  the  purpose  of  making  education  cheaper. 

Q.  Have  you  any  statement  that  you  want  to  make  which  you  think  would 
help  us? — ^A.  No,  sir,  nothing  more  than  what  I  said.  Like  Mr.  Stephens,  I 
made  out  a  list  of  prices,  but  you  don't  require  that.  I  brought  a  list  and  copies, 
of  invoices.  -^ 

[Mr.  John  W.  McEIroy.] 
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^  Q.  No,  you  know  the  French  proverb,  "  Qui  s'excuse,  s'accuse  ".    That  is, 
the'man  who  excuses  himself  is  accusing  himself.    You  don't  want  to  do  that? — 


Wmiess  retired. 


E.  A.  Stephens,  recalled 


LI 


Bf  the  Chairman: 

Si  Mr.  Stephens,  let  mejjSkjou  a  question  out  of  turn.  You  sell  the  Regal  _ 
shoe? — A.  Yes,  I  did,  but  ^BAA^ot  of  these  other  unfortunate  factories,  the 
Canadian  Regal  shoe  has  fal!i53T  They  were  at  one  time  a  branch  of  a  parent 
company  in  Boston,  and  three  or  four  years  ago  they  separated,  and  paid  a 
royalty.  They  changed  their  name  to  the  Corsoh  Shoe  Manufacturing  Com- 
pany, and  paid  a  royalty  for  every  shoe  they  branded  Regal;  but  the  Regal 
shoe  has  failed  and  there  are  no  more  shoes  branded  Regal.  You  were  asking 
me  about  their  prices  being  set;  that  was  done  quite  a  few  years  ago,  but  when'^ 
prices  started  to  rise  they  stopped  it.  At  the  present  time  it  is  a  difficult  thing 
to  fix  prices  and  it  is  a  dangerous  thing  for  the  dealer,  for  the  manufacturer  to"" 
J)rand  a  price  on  the  sole,  because  you  can't  tell  whether  the  .market  is  going 
to  drop  or  go  up.^  Ti  h,afl,hftftn  like  that  for  the  last  few  years.  — * 


By  Mr.  ^ 
-_Q^  Where  is  the  Douglal"  shoe  made? — A.  Near  Boston,  in  Brockton. 

O.  And  the  Slater?— ^A.  It  is  made  in  Montreal,  but  not  by  any  of  tht 
(M^s.    There  is  not  a  Slater  in  the  shoe  business  to-day. 
y  |r  Q.  Was  it  an  American  shoe? — ^A.  No,  it  is  a  Canadian  shoe. 

,  Q.  Because  I  had  the  same  experience  with  the  Douglas  shoe  and  the  Slater 
shoe  in  the  Old  Country  as  I  had  with  bacon  and  cheese  and  all  the  rest  of  i' 

The  Chairman:  You  found  them  cheaper  over  there,  did  you?  --     h 

Mr.  Sales:  Yes,  I  found  the  Douglas  and  Slater  shoes  that  sell  here  at  $%hi 

were  sold  for  12s.  6d.  in  our  English  shoe  shops.    That  is  practically  |3  in  our  '^" 

own  money.  ~ 

""   The  Chairman:  Well,  we  cannot  visit  the  sins  of  these  people  on  these     * 

gentleihen  but  it  is  an  interesting  fact.    I  think  we  have  another  witness  to-night. 

Mr.  Sales:  Yes  about  the  cattle  business.  ^ 

Witness  retired.    '  ->-     - 


Norman,  Sombi 

j         By  the  Chairman: 

^Q,.  You  are  going  to  tell  us  something  about  the  cattle  business? — ^A.  I 
wmat  to  bring  to  the  attention  of  the  Committee  one  of  the  problems  in  the 
h^andling  of  the  live  stock  industry  of  Western  Canada,  and  a  suggestion  that 
may  be  of  some  value  to  the  Committee,  or  that  the  Committee  might  make  some 
use  of. 

t  Q.  Just  tell  us  first  of  all  where  you  come  from,  and  what  you  do? — A.  I  am 
as  Director  of  the  Edmonton  .Stock  Yards,  and  as  such  represent  them  as 
counsel.    I  practise  law  in  the  city  of  Toronto. 

Q.  What  is  your  firm?— A.  Norman  Somerville  and  Company.    The  raising 
)f  the  embargo  upon  the  shipment  of  stockers  to  the  Old  Country  has  been  of 

*"—  ■-  [Mr.  Jobn  W.  McElroy.] 
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particular  interest  to  tlie  producer  in  Western  Canada,  and  he  has  been  looking 
for  the  most  direct  route  for  placing  his  cattle  on  the  Old  Country  market,  as 
one  means  of  getting  the  best  possible  price  for  his  product.  For  many  years 
the  embargo  prevented  the  shipment  of  stockers,  and  only  allowed  tha.t  stock  to 
be  shipped  which  could  be  slaughtered  within  seven  days,  as  you  gentlemen 
know.  Therefore,  the  quantity  was  limited,  the  number  of  persons  engaged  in 
the  traffic  was  more  or  less  limited,  and  it  was  somewhat  speculative,  because  it 
depended  upon  the  condition  of  the  market  during  the  seven  days  which  the 
cattle  were  in  the  Old  Country.    The  facilities  provided  were  not  very  great, 

__but  the  quantity  supplied  was  not  more  than  the  facilities  that  were  provided. 

""The  cattle  were  shipped  to  Montreal,  and  from  Montreal  shipped  to  the  Old 
Country.  A  rate  was  fixed  for  all  cattle  west  of  Fort  William,  and  equallized 
rate  for  the  ports  of  Montreal  and  Quebec.  There  being  no  facilities  at  Quebec 
for  loading  cattle,  and  no  stockyard,  there  were  no  shipments  from  Quebec,  so 
that  the  shipments  have  practically  all  been  made  from  the  port  of  Montreal,  or 
&'t.  John,  or  the  American  ports  of  the  northern  part  of  the  coast.  The  lifting 
of  the  embargo  and  the  possibilities  of  the  traffic  have  increased  the  market  to 
a  very  large  extent,  and  naturally  it  will  require  greater  facilities  than  are  nfe? 
provided."^ As  a  result  of  the  position,  there  has  been  a  number  of  Old  Country 
buyers  have  come  to  Canada.  The  trade  is  not  speculative,  because  the  stock 
IS  being  sold  right  here,  payable  in  Canadian  funds,  and  disposed  of  before  it 
leaves  our  shoYes,  but  the  necessity  of  conserving  the  cattle  to  the  greatest 
possible  extent  is  becoming  very  apparent  to  all  the  western  farmers,  and  to  the 
exporters,  and  so  they  are  desirous  of  shipping  through  the  port  of  Quebec,  on 
the  same  terms  as  through  the  port  of  Montreal.  As  a  result,  the  port  of  Que^J 
i^  equipping  the  harbour  with  the  necessary  facilities,  which  will  be  in  operation 

§the  end  of  the  mouth,  and  you  will  have  observed  from  your  maps — I  have 
t  picked  up  a  cople  of  maps  hefe  which  you  might  like  to  have  to  put  the 
lation  before  you.    If  you  will  just  look  at  the  map,  you  will  notice  the  '^'t^Sjl 
ect  route  there  is  from  Winnipeg  to  Quebec  by  the  Canadian  National  RaP" 
w|,y.  ' 

^By  Mr.  Sales: 

Q.  Ho^Y  much  shorter  is  that? — ^A.  It  is  62  miles  shorter  to  Quebec  than 
_by  the  C.lOil.  line  to  Montreal.    In  other  words,  you  could  get  your  cattle  , 
172  miles  nearer  the  market,  with  62  miles  less  of  a  rail  haul,  or  a  saving  of 
232  miles  in  mileage  before  putting  them  on  your  ship. 

Q.  What  does  that  amount  to  in  hours? — A.  That  means  first  of  all,  on  the 
rail  haul  alone  a  difference  of  18  hours  from  Winnipeg  to  Quebec  direct  by - 
C'ftnadian  National,  over  Winnipeg  to  Montreal  by  either  of  the  routes.        ^ 

Q.  You  save  18  hours? — A.  You  save  18  hours.  The  route  to  Montreal 
takes  90  hours  as  an  average,  many  times  more  than  that. 

Q.  From  Winnipeg? — A.  From  Winnipeg  to  Quebec  it  is  72  hours.  Now, 
the  Old  Country  importer  and  the  Canadian  exporter  figure  that  the  shrinkage 
on  a  stocker  from  Winnipeg  to  Montreal  represents  about  100  pounds  a  bullock, 
from  90  pounds  to  100  pounds  a  bullock,  and  the  shrinkage  by  handling  in  the 
b?,rbour  at  Montreal  and  down  the  river  through  the  hot  weather,  brings  it  to 
considerably  over  100  pounds  per  bullock,  so  that  he  figures  that  tlTe" shrinkage 
is  approximately  20  per  cent  more  by  way  of  Montreal  than  it  would  be  by  way 
of  Quebec,  or  that  the  saving  of  1^  hours  rail  haul,  or  24  hours  ship's"run  would 
effect  a  saving  to  him  in  shrinkage  of  at  least  20  pounds  a  bullock. 

Q.  Let  me  get  that  clear.  That  24  hours  ship's  run  is  from  Montreal  to 
Quebec? — A.  The  24  hour  shift  is  from  Montreal  to  Quebe^.j.  Ynu   see,  the 

[Mr.  Nonnan  Sommerville  '" 
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method  of  shipping  cattle  from  Montreal  and  from  Quebec  is  as  follows;  the 
cattle  are  first^of  all  .brought  to  the  stockyards  at  Point  St,  Charles  or  the  other 
yard.  They  are  unloaded  and  fed  and  then  loaded  on  to  the  cars  again  and 
taken  to  the  sheds  at  night.  There  are  no  facilities  at  the  sheds  themselves,  but 
runways  are  set  up  and  they  are  run  on  to  the  boats  during  the  night,  when 
the  other  freight  is  not  moving. 

Q.  Where  is  this?— A.  At  Montreal;  with  the  result  that  whether  the  ship 
is  sailing  in  the  morning  or  the  next  night,  the  cattle  must-be  on  board  from  12 

JiO  24  hours,  and  in  that  time,  in  the  heat  of  summer  there  is  a  very  consirerable 
shrinkage  in  the  cattle  in  the  hot  port,  belowi  decks  or  between  decks,  so  that 
the  shipper  is  desirous  of  avoiding  that  if  he  can  possibly  do  so.  He  has  the 
facilities  now^being  provided  for  at  the  harbour  of  Quebec,  in  which  he  does  not 
go  to  any  sto'ckyards  at  all  ,but  runs  straight  on  to  the  dock  and  on  the  dock 
unloads  to  the  shed  which  will  be  equipped  for  a  capacity  of  100  cars;  equipped 
with  pens  and  loading  facilities  for  100  cars  of  cattle.  The  cattle  will  remain 
there  during  the  two  days  provided  for  by  the  regulations  for  transportation 
to  the  Old  Country,  and  they  will  will  rest  and  be  kept  in  the  best  of  condition, 

■  under  ideal  conditions,  and  they  will  then,  just  an  hour  or  twio  before  the  boat 

'fails,  be  placed  on  the  boat,  right  at  the  same  dock,  so  that  after  reaching  Quebec 
they  do  not  travel  more  than  20  or  30  feet  on  to  the  boat,  and  in  an  hour  or  two 
thjv  are  getting  the  benfit  of  the  cool  water  and  the  sea  breezes.  The  effect  in 
^■png  was  very  well  explained  by  two  of  the  shippers  last  night  at  Quebec. 
Tflking  with  Sir  Henry  Thornton,  Mr.  Kennedy,  who  is  the  largest  shipper  of 
pattle  in  Canada,  and  Mr.  J.  T.  Irwin,  who  is  the  largest  importer  of  livestock 
m  the  Old  Country,  both  made  this  statement  to  him,  that  the  shipment  of 

"H^fe  by  the  port  of  'Quebec,  with  the  facilities  there  provided,  would  save  on 
every  bullock  at  least  20  pounds  to  25  pounds  in  weight.  Now,  just  to  show  you 
what  that  means  in  actual  figures,  take  a  shipment  of  576  cattle  that  is  going 
out  on  the  23rd  of  May;  that  will  leave  Winnipge  on  the  evening  of  the"18fch 
of  May.  It  will  be  on  the  boat  at  Quebec  on  the  night  of  the  23rd  or  the 
morning  of  the  24th_,  and  that  shipment  of  576  head  of  cattle,  by  way  of  that  port, 
will  save  as  much  in  weight  as  is  represented  by  10  full  bullock'^,  on  that  one 

■  shipment.  The  shrinkage  on  each,  when  measured  in  terms  of  bullocks,  means 
10  on  that  entire  load,  or  on  a  trade  of  50,000  bullocks  in  the  season  would  mean 

"  a  saving  of  1,000  bullocks  in  shrinkage  alone,  apart  altogether  from  the  question 
pf  the  delay  or  the  question  of  difference  in  insurance  rates,  or  risks  in  the 
rharbour,  or  the  question  of  delays  between  Montreal  and  Quebec  in  the  handling 
of  traffic.  Now,  that  is  the  difficulty  and  that  is  the  problem.  It  is  a  v-ery 
natural  thing  that  the  shipping  interests  should  desire  to  go  to  the  head  of 
navigation  and  there  load  their  entire  cargo  of  dead  freight  but  the  shipping 
interests  must  be  brought  to  recognize  that  in  dealing  with  freight  they  must 
consider  live  freight  on  a  little  different  basis  from  dead  freight,  and  the  pro- 
blem we  ask  your  Committee  to  endeavour  to  assist  in  the  solution  of  is  to  get 
the  shipping  interests  to  treat  the.port  of  Quebec. in  exactly  the  same  way  as 
the  port  ofMontreal,  and  receve  cattle  shipped  through  the  port  of  Quebec  on 

'equal  terms  with  the  cattle  shipped  through  the  port  of  Montreal.  In  other 
words^  the  shipping  interests  not  unnaturally  would  say,  "  If  we  can  get  a  load 


ui  uauwe  ttu  ivjiuaweai,  we  v\aii  uui  uajiji  a,u  ^jueueu  lur  uiieiu    ,  ur,      xi   wt;  fiiii  geu 

our  whole  cargo  at  Montreal,  we  will  not  call  at  Quebec  ".    Now,  that  may  be  a 
good  thing  from  the  shipper's  standpoint,  to  get  his  cargo  all  at'  one  place,  o^ 


iauutsi  lium  uxie  suttimpuiiiu  uj.  (.iie  biiipuwiiBx,  uuu  irom  Mie  stanapoinu  ox  une 
livestock  trade  of  the  ^estern  part  of  Canada — and  this  affects  the  western 
part  of  Canada  more  tlian  it  does  any  other  part — .  ^         i 

[Mr.   Norman  Sommerville.] 
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By  Mr.  HammeU: 
I  Q.  It  would  not  affect  Ontario  at  all?— A.  Yes,  to  some  ext^t/  I  ' 
jxplain  that,  but  to  the  largest  extent  it  vvill  affect  the  ghippers  of  the'W.  . 
and  if  Quebec  is  put  on  exactly  the  same  terms  as  Montreal,  if  the  shipping 
interests  will  take  their  cattle  from  Quebec  on  the  same  terms  as  from  Montreal, 
then  the  problem  is  solved,  because  trade  will  seek  its  own  natural  channel,  and 
there  will  be  no  favouritism  and  no  discrimination.    ^  _^  jj" 

BxjMr.fiales:  ^ 

Q.  How  is  the  railway  rate  now? — ^A.  From  points  west  of  Fort  Williai^lt 
is  exactly  the  same  rate  to  Montreal  as  to  Quebec.  There  is  no  differentiaSon 
in  the  rate  on  western  cattle,  but  on  cattle  in  the  province  of  Ontario  there  is  a 
difference  in  rate  of  2  cents  per  100  pounds  between  Montreal  and  Quebec.  In 
other  'W'ords,  it  is  2  cents  per  100  pounds  higher  to  Quebec  than  to  MontreaiJ 
That  is  quite  reasonable.  It  is  a  shorter  haul,  and  it  ought  to  be.  If  the  tradl_ 
has  the  facility  provided  in  the  way  of  shipping  at  Quebe"c  to  take  up  the  cattle 
there  won't  be  any  difficulty  about  the  trade~seeking  that  channel  and  over- 
coming the  difference  of  two  cents  a  hundred  pounds. 

Q.  When  are  these  facilities  going  to  be  ready? — A.  The  first  shipment  is 
going_  through  on  the  23rd  May.  They  will  be  in  full  operation  by  "the  end 
of  the"  month.  So  that  what  we  suggest  to  the  Committee  is,  first,  that  the 
Committee,  through  such  departments  or  in  suc,h  way  as  you  may  find  you  can^ 
iJiould  use  the  influence  of  the  Committee  to  get  the  ship  owners  to  call  at 
Quebec  on  the  same  terms  as  at  Montreal,  and  not  only  to  call  but  to  offer 
space  on  .exactly  the  same  terms — I  do  not  mean  a  difference  in  rate;  Quebec 
is  prepared  to  pay  the  same  rate  as  Montreal,  although  the  risk  is  less,  and 
ordinarily  there  would  not  be  the  same  rate  from  Quebec  as  from  Montreal,  but 
they  are  quite  prepared  to  pay  that  in  fairness  to  the  ship  owners;  when  they 
_say  to  the  ship  owner  we  want  you  to  take  our  cattle  at  Quebec  rather  than 
Montreal,  it  is  not  unfair  for  the  ship  owner  to  say,  "  I  can  get  a  certain  rate 
from  Montreal;  why  should  I  take  a  lower  rate  from  Quebec?"'  They  are  quite 
prepared  to  pay —  _ 

By  the  Chairman: 

Q.  Are  there  any  harbour  dues  on  a  ship  calling  at  Quebec  which  the  ship 
would  have  to  pay  that  it  would  not  have  to  pay  at  Montreal? — ^A.  There  are 
some  harbour  dues,  but  they  are  not  of  any  account.  m  i 

By  Hon.  Mr.  Tolmie: 
Q.  Are  those  harbour  dues  per  ton? — A._Yeai  I  think  so. 

By  Mr.  HammeU: 

Q.  Supposing  a  ship  loaded  at  Quebec  altogether  with  cattle,  surely  it 
would  be  cheaper? — ^A.  Yes,  it  would  be  cheaper,  but  you  see  here  is  a  difli- 
culty;  the  ship  owner  may  load  with  cattle  altogether  at  Quebec,  but  he  has 
in  addition  to  that  grain,  which  he  may  get  at  Quebec,  and  he  has  in  addition 
to  that  lumber  which  he  will  get  at  Quebec,  and  v/hich  Quebec  does  not  get 
now,  because  there  are  not  the  ships  calling  there;  they  send  so  much  of  their 
stuff  to  Montreal,  and  have  it  shipped  from  Montreal;  but  even  if  they  got  all 
that  the  ships  would  still  go  to  Montreal  for  the  perishable  things  like  flour 
and  meats  and  butter  and  cheese. 

Q.  Do  you  class  flour  as  perishable? — A.  It  is  what  they  regard  as  more 
or  less  perishable;  it  has  to  be  carefully  handled. 

Q.  How  is  it  that  the  flour,  say,  from  the  Western  Canada  Flour  Mills  at 
Winnipeg  does  not  take  that  straight  line  down  to  Quebec? — ^A.  Because  there 
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^"^is  the  same  freight  to  Montreal  i 
that  way;  it  does  not  shrink,  it  doe^no 

By  Mr.  Sales: 
■^he  imnortant  part  in  the   cattle  is  the 


c;  no  reason  why  flour  should  go 
—  at  all. 


le  shnnkaee. 


By  Mr.  Hammell: 

^  Q.  If  the  ships  were  loading  with  cat, 
■^hips? — A.  Yes. 


Id  they  carry  flour  on  the  same    f 


I  0       By  the  Chairman: 

Q.  As  a  rule  they  load  cattle  on  tEe  top  deck  with  shelters,  which  are  mad. 

.nd  also  between  the  upper  d^k  and  the  second  deck,  if  I  recollect  it?— A.  Tha 

s  right.  S 

L  Q.  And  farther  down  is  found  the  ordinary  cargo? — A.  The  second  sugges- 
uiHtt  is  that  the  space  be  provided  on  equal  terms  to  both  ports;  what  I  mean 
hj  that  is  this,  the  ship  owner  may  say,  "  Yes,  we  will  give  you  space  at  Quebec 
if  we  have  any  left  " — well,  that  is  not  a  fair  thing  to  the  western  farmer,  because 
the  cattle  men  in  Ontario  may  corral  that  space  at  Montreal  where  it  is  a  short 
haul,  and  the  western  man  who  needs  that  space  worse  will  have  to -bring  his 
cattle  down  by  the  long  haul  and  suffer  a  depreciation  in  his  cattle;  so  that  if 
the  ship  owner  were  to  say — it  would  be  quite  fair  to  them  when  they  know  the 
facilities  are  provided — "We  will  take  those  cattle  either  at  Montreal  or  at 
Ctaebec,  and  we  will  allot  space  shipping  either  through  Quebec  or  Montreal " 

Im  the  trade  would  seek  its  natural  channel,  and  the  farmer  would  benefit  bj- 
the  saving  in  his  depreciation.    Let  me  give  you  a  further  instance — ^this  is  not 
a  frequent  thing  but  it  has  occurred — as  many  as  forty-five  head  of  cattle  have 
been  thrown  overboard  between  Montre_al  and  Quebec. 

By  Mr.  Hammell: 
^rom  one  ship? — ^A.  Yes,  in  a  very  hot  season  through  the  depreciation 
and  the  blowing  of  these  fine  cattle — remember  these  were  not  stockers,  the3s_ 
were  Wewery  fed  cattle,  and  they  would  go  that  much  more  quickly.    That 
^ves  you  an  indication  of  what  the  heat  in  the  river  does  to  a  herd. 
I^EQ.  Closely  packed  in  the  vessel? — A.  Yes. 

By  }/Lr.  TolmM:    , 

Q.  What  is  the  distance  there?— A.  172  n3!l 

Q.  The  ventilation  must  have  been  of  a  verj      _  _   ,  __   ^    „._ 

of  bloat? — ^A.  When  they  are  coming  down  the  river  they  have  to  go  very 
slowly  at  places,  sometimes  they  have  to  anchor  there  all  night  with  a  low  tide, 
and  then  too  in  verj!"  hot  weather  you  have  bad  conditions  on  some  of  those 
ships  between  decks. 


HifckJi  ^Mafci^BilJM 


^  By  the  Chairman: 

The  tide  is  hardly  noticeable  at  all  further  up  than  Three  Rivers;  1 
jhink  the  difference  between  high  and  low  tide  water  at  Three  Rivers  is  only  a 
couple  of  feet? — A.  They  anchor,  don't  they? 

Q.  They  used  to  anchor  in  coming  up  the  river  at  night,  but  in  recent  years 
it  is  better  buoyed  and  better  lighted,  and  deeper,  and  I  don't  think  even  cargo 
boats  stop,  but  go  through  to  Montreal.  I  think'  the  explanation  is  when  the 
cattle  come  on  board  in  Montreal  we  occasionally  have  very  hot  weather,  and 
while  the  ship  is  standing  still  the  heat  of  the  "^animals  and  the  heat  of  the 
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weather  makes  it  very  hot  before  the  boat  gets  in  moilfey'fcid  the  ventilators 
get  the  air  down  to  the  lower  deck;  I  suppose  the  temperature  rises  very  high? 
— A.  Yes.        * 

Q.  I  would  agree  with  Dr.  Tolmie  it  must  be  a  very  rare  occurrence. 

Mr.  Tolmie:    The  percentage  was  very  high. 

By  the  Chairman: 

Q.  Of  course  you  prefaced  your  remarks  by  saying  it  was  a  rare  occurrence? 
— A.  As  a  matter  of  fact  it  was  given  to  me  by  one  of  the  ship  owners  them- 
selves as  an  instance  that  did  occur  in  the  river,  and  it  was  rare,  but  they  did 
lose  them.  Another  suggestion  that  might  help  the  situation,  if  the  ship  owner 
is  not  desirous  of  coming  into  the  harbour  of  Quebec  and  making  the  double 
call,  then  would  it  be  unfair  to  ask  that  for  the  purposes  of  this  trafl&c,  which 
is  going  to  be  very  large,  two  of  the  government  fhips  might  be  put  on  the 
route  to  Glasgow  and  two  to  Liverpool  carrying  cattle,  and  make  Quebec  their 
port?  ■  — 

Q.  We  have  had  that  matter  upland  we  have  been  told,  I  think  on  fairly 

_good  authority,  that  the  Canadian  Government  Merchant  Marine  vessels  are 

not  of  a  kind  that  could  carry  cattle  conveniently  without  relatively  large  sums 

being  spent? — A.  I  know  one  of  the  exporters  that  w'e  represent  useid  them 

during  all  of  1921. 

Q.  Our  information  may  have  been  correct,  but  that  is  the  evidence  so  far 
^before  us? — ^A.  These  are  just  the  two  suggestions  we  have  to  offer,  and  we 
Hbhought  we  ought  to  bring  this  to  your  attention.       ^ 

Q.  The  last  one  is  that  two  vessels  should  be  put  on  to  Liverpool  and  two 
to  Glasgow?— A.  For  this  cattle  traflQc.  I  I  | 

^    By  Mr.  Sales:  *■  '  « 

Q.  Is  there  any  trouble  in  Mr.  Kennedy  chartering  his  own  boat  from 
Quebec? — A.  I  presume  there  would  be  no  difficulty  in  chartering  a  boat  from 
Quebec  for  cattle,  the  cattle  space,  but  then  the  difficult^'-  would,  be  you  would 
not  be  chartering  one  of  the  regular  lines,,  they  are  not  available  for  charter  in 
that  way;  and  in  the  second  place  if  you  brought  in  another  line  you  would  haj^e 
to  provide  other  dry  cargo.  There  are  boats  enough  to  take  care  ofl;he  traffic,, 
and  they  are  equipped  to  take  care  of  it'  if  the  arrangement  is  made  to  have  the 
double  call.  » 


Q.  You  say  there  is  a  trial  shipment  going  through  on  the  23rd  Ma 
That  is  the  first  shipment  going  through  the  harbour  of  Quebec.  , , 

By  Mr.  Sales: 

Q.  Who  is  making  that  shipment? — A.  That  shipment  is  going  through  Jo 
Mr.  Irwin  in  Glasgow. 

Q.  He  has  bought  his  cattle  over  here? — A.  Yes,  576  head  of  cattlST^iid 
they  are  going  through  on  the  23rd;  that  is  the  first  shipment  that  will  go 
through;  it  may  be  that  they  may  have  to  buy  the  boat  into  Quebec  to  pt 
them  on  at  that  part,  but  even  if  they  bought  the  boat  into  Quebec  on  tlmt 
experiment  they  feel  that  it  is  worth  while.  J 

I  '        r" 

By  Mr.  Elliott: 

Q.  Have  they  completed  arrangements  with  the  steamship  company  for  the 
boat  to  call  on  that  trip? — A.  I  understand  they  are  making  arrangements; 
my  advice  to-day  is  these  cattle  are  going  to  be  sent  through  Qu^ec  on  the  23rd. 
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The  Chaieman  :  We  are  very  much  obliged  to  you.  I  understand  that  Mr. 
Evans  wants  to  make  a  short  statement  which  can  be  printed  in  the  same 
number  as  the  other  evidence  given  to-day,  and  of  course  we  will  be  very  glad 
"  )  hear  Mr.  Evans.  ■ 

-Mr.  John  Evans.  M.P.  for  Saskatoon  called.  ' 

fa.  By  the  Chairman:  l^i 

^.  Mr.  Evans,  you  have  a  statement  which  you  wish  to  make? — A.|  I 
bought  you  were  waiting  for  Mr.  Bradshaw. 

Q.  I  have  sent  for  him,  but  if  he  delays  coming,  we  cannot  wait. —A. 

Mr.  Sales  brought  to  my  notice  the  fact  that  Mr.  Bradshaw  quoted  me,  or  he 

"  is  supposed  to  have  quoted  me  this  afternoon,  as  to  the  price  of  binders,  and 

he  seemed  to  infer  that  I  wilfully  made  a  misstatement  when  I  read  his  words. 

The  Chairman:     Mr.  Bradshaw,  I  have  asked  you  to  come  because  Mr. 

Evans  wishes  to  make  a  statement  in  reference  to  a  statement  which  he  feels 

you  made  this  afternoon.    Did  you  go  over  your  evidence? 

Mr.  Bradshaw:     Yes.  ^^ 

The  Chairman:     Is  there  anything  you  want  to  change  or  modify? 
'^v.  Bradshaw:     No. 

By  the  Chairman:  j 

Q.  Now,  Mr.  Evans,  start  over  a^STfT^o  that  Mr.  Bradshaw  will  ' 

hat  you  have  to  say. — A.  This  relates  to  a  time  when  the  Grain  Growers' _ 

Convention  was  held  in  the  city  of  Prince  Albert,  Sask.,.  and  I  was  supposed" 
to  have  made  a  statement  at  that  time  that  Massey  Harris  machinery  was 
sold  in  foreign  countries  cheaper  than  they  were  at  home.  Mr.  Hugh  Aird, 
who  was  manager  at  Saskatoon  at  that  time,  called  me  in  to  see  him,  and  he 
handed  me  a  s'peech  of  Sir  Melvin  Jones,  who  was  then  a  Senator,  and  he 
defied  me  to  prove  my  words.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  it  was  not  I  that  made  the 
statement  at  all,  but  it  was  Mr.  John  Murray  of  Wapella.  He  is  dead  now, 
but  I  said  on  behalf  of  the  Association  that  I  was  quite  willing  to  prove  the 
statement,  and  the  controversy  went  through  the  press,  part  of  which  Mr. 
Bradshaw  quoted  this  afternoon.  Mr.  Bradshaw  classified  some  of  these 
statements  as  rather  wild,  and,  he  said,  "  I  cannot  but  believe  that  some  of 
them  at  least,  knew  at  the  time  that  they  were  absolutely  false.  The  matter 
first  came  to  our  notice  in  1910  when  Mr.  John  Evans  of  Neutana,  Sask.,  wrote 
to  the  then  president  of  the  company,  Hon.  Sir  Lyman  Melvin  Jones.  Amongst 
other  things  he  stated  in  the  letter: 

■'""That  a  carload  of  Massey-Harris  binders,  consigned  to  Mortlack, 
Sask.,'  was  wrecked  on  the  C.P.R.  The  Massey  Harris  'Company  claim 
price"'  off  cars '  at  Mortlack, jvhile  the  C.P.R.  will  only  settle  for  cost  of 
production.  The  C.P.R.  won  the  case  and  settlement  was  made  at  $40 
a  binder."  -^ 

I  remember  the  incident  quite  well.  While  the  controversy  was  going  on,  \ 
with  Sir  Lyman  Melvin  Jones  and  myself,  Mr.  Murray  of  Wapella,  gave  me 
this  statement  in  a  letter,  that  the  wreck  had  taken  place,  and  the  binders 
were  settled  for  at  cost  price,  around  $40  a  binder.  I  am  sorry  that  I  am  not 
able  to  produce  that  letter,  but  if  you  want  to  swear  me  I  can  say  it  under 
oath,  but  to  say  that  I  was  rnaking  any  statements  in  a  wild  manner —        ^M 

~-        By  the  Chairman: 

Q.  Might  I  interject  a  question  here,  Mr.  Evans?    What  facihties  wo^ 
Mr.  Murray  have  of  knowing  that  this  alleged  settlement  was  made  of  |4CH| 
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binder? — ^A.  I  do  not  know  now.  I  could  not  say  that,  but  a  letter  in  the 
Winnvpeg  Tribune,  of  August  24th,  1910,  has  these  words:  "If  you  calculated 
the  cost  of  a  6-foot  binder,  it  would  be  difficult  to  bring  the  cost  up  to  $40." 
That  is  an  extract  from  that  letter,  and  Mr.  Clifford  Sifton,  speaking  in  Winni- 
peg, on  the  eve  of  a  general  election — his  speech  was  reprinted  in  the  Winnipeg 
Tribune  of  September  15,  1910 — said:  "Here  is  something  to  consider.  The 
Massey  Harris  binder  which  sold  in  Glasgow  for  $75,  was  sold  in  the  West  for 

^p$140."  So  I  think  that  is  sufficient  to  show  that  I  did  not  make  any  wild  state- 
ments, Mr.  Chairman,  and  I  wish  to  assert  that- 1  still  believe  that  at  that  date, 
with  the  low  cost  of  production  of  those  years,~1909,  when  mechanics  were 
getting  a  high  wage,  if  they  were  getting  $3  a  day,  the  cost  of  a  6-foot  binder 
was  not  over  $40.    That  will  be  all.        ^^=-' 

*       Q.  I  suppose  you  would  only  consider  it  fair  if  we  allowed  Mr.  Bradshaw 

to  reply,  if  he  has  a  reply  to  make? — ^A.  Yes. 

The  Chairman:     Mr.  Bradshaw,  do  you  care  to   add  anything?         ■ 
*»    Mr.  Bradshaw:  Mr.   Chairman,  is  not  everything  that  Mr.  Evans  ha^ 
d  hearsay  evidence?     Have  I  not  produced  before  you  to-day  the  actual 

It  of  the  binder  in  1913,  the  material  and  the  labour.    Anything  that  Mr. 

Evans  has  just  said  can  only  be  laid  down  as  hearsay  evidence.  If  he 
wanted  to  prove  the  case,  if  he  desired  to  know  the  facts,  he  had  two  sources 
to  go  to.  One  was  the  Canadian  Pacific  Railway,  and  the  other  was  the  Massey 
Hyris  Company.    He  did  not  go  to  either  of  these  two,  the  two  concerns  that 

^faMre  chiefly  concerned,  and  only  concerned,  but  instead  of  that  he  repeated  a 
statement  from  those  who  had  absolutely  no  knowledge  of  the  facts,  and  simply 
proved  what  I  have  stated  this  afternoon.  ■     ^-^t. 

The  Chairman:  I  must  presume,  Mr.  Bradsha-w*  that  Mr.  Evans  had 
some  knowledge  of  Mr.  Murray's  character,  and  I  am  sure  believed  that  Mr. 
Murray  was  stating  what  was  accurate.    I  know  Mr.  Evans  would  not  attempt 

^^^  repeat  something  unless  he  felt  in  his  own  mind  convinced  that  his  infor- 

^^teant  was  saying  what  was  true.    I  think  perhaps  the  best  way  to  settle  this 
K^troversy  as  to  the  cost  of  your  machinery  in  the  year  1909  would  be  for  y«i 
p  give  us  the  cost  in  that  year  as  you  did  back  to  1913.    You  remember,  -f^ 
ptarted  in  J 913.    That  would  be  helpful  I  think  in  the  investigation  if  you 
Ts«Bre  to  have  that  done  and  send  the  information  on  to  us. 

Mr.  Evans:  this  iricident  relates  to  the  year  1909.  ^' 

The  Chairman:  INfc!" Bradshaw  has  gone. back  as  far  as  we  asked  him  to  gal. 
1913.    I  eay  that  Mr.  Evans  is  justifying  his  statement  according  to  his  infor-  ' 
mation — I  cannot  say  wliether  his  information  is  right  or  not — of  1909.    Mr, 
Bradshaw  has  been  justifying  his  statement  from  his  company's  books  as  to  the 

^^year  1913.  They  are  not  talking  about  the  same  time,  though  they  are  talking 
about  the  same  argument,  and,  as  INIr.  Bradshaw  has  only  been  with  the  com- 
pany for  four  years,  the  evidence  that  he  gave  us  is  evidence  drawn  from  the 
Company's  books,  but  not  within  his  personal  knowledge,  either.      I     ' 

H  Mr.  Bradshaw:  But,  Mr.  Chairman,  have  I  not  given  you,  and  have  I  not 

read  to  you  this  afternoon,  the  letter  of  the  President  of  the  Company  at  that 
time  to  Mr.  Evans,  in  which  he  declares  emphatically  that  the  amount  of  |40 
did  not  even  cover  the  cost  of  material.  Wliat  better  evidence  can  you  have 
than  the  evidence  of  a  man  who  was  a  Senator.  The  copy  of  the  letter  thao 
I  have  seen  is  signed  by  Sir  Lyman  Melvin  Jones  himself,  in  his  own  hand. 

^  Mr.  Hammell:  On  the  other  hand,  the  other  gentleman  has  only  what  some 

fellow  told  him. 

The  Chairman  :  Mr.  Bradshaw  has  what  Sir  Lyman  Melvin  Jones  told  him, 
toi  ^Ir.  Evans  has  what  Mr.  Murray  told  him!'    It  you  could,  by  an  examinatioiff 

Ir  [Mr.  John  Evans.]  _.  ^^«.  ^_i  ■     _    _  _    ^ 
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of  the  JDOoks,  verify  that,  Mr.  HHP^,  it  seems  to  me  it  woiiid  lay  tlie  vnm 
at  rest  absolutely.  What  do  yotJ-BHIffk  of  that,  Mr.  Evans?  Would  that  satis|_ 
you  Supposing  Mr.  Bradshaw  looked  up  the  Company's  books  and  sent  down 
to  us  a  statement  as  to  what  their  costs  were  in  the  year  1909,  then,  I  think  that 
^hould  satisfy  you  that  your  informant  had  been  wrong  when  he  said  that  the 
total  cost  was  only_so  much.  [ 

Mr."  Evans:  Yes.    iirtk  i 

Mr.  Bradshaw:  Does  ]\W!  Evans  not  accept  the  word  of  Sir  Lyman  Melvin'" 

Jfin  the  letter  which  he  sent  to  him? 

Mr.  Evans:  Sir  Lyman  Melvin  Jones  gave  no  figures  in  that  letter  at  all. 

^r.  Beadshaw:  Excuse  me,  he  did,  as  you  will  see  frozn  the  extra,ct  thaf 
JL  nave  given. 

The  Chairman:  The  best  evidence  we  can  have  is  the  evidence  that  you 
will  give  us  from  the  books,  Mr.  Bradshaw,  and  if  that  will  not  cause  you  too 
much  trouble,  I  would  be  glad  if  you  would,  v/hen  you  get  home,  have  the  cost  of 
making  the  binder  in  1909  sent  to  us. 
I      Mr.  Hammell:  How  are  we  going  to  clear  up  the  wreck  business?  *- 

|/[r.  Bradshaw:  How  about  the  Canadian  Pacific?  f 

^  The  Chairman  :  If  Mr.  Bradshaw  would  send  me  these  figures,  as  he  gave 
hi|  figTires  this  afternoon,,  then,  as  far  as  I  am  concerned,  that  will  be  satisfactory, 
and  I  think  that  is  the  best  way  to  clear  the  matter  up. 

Mr.  Evans:  But  what  I  wanted  to  say  particularly  was,  that  I  did  not 
mii^e  a  wrong'  statement  knowing  it  to  be  wrongj^  Tly^  is  what  Mr.  Bradshaw 

ps  me  of.  ''  , 

,  At.  Br.^dshaw:   I  dfd  not  accuse  you  of  i^^l  I  have  not  had  the  pleasure 
of  knowing  you,  but  what  I  said  was  that  this  statement  was  being  repeated 
by  those  who  knew  better. 
■      JN'Ir.  Sai.es:   WouIi^tou  care,  Mr.  Bradshaw,  to  look  up  your  export  prices 
at  the  same  time?      ("^HflV^P 

Mr.  Bradshaw:  Th^statement  has  been  made  over  and  over  again  that  we 
have  never  yet  sold  a  binder  in  a  foreign  market  at  a  less  rate  than  we  sell  it  in 
Canada.  Now,  that  has-  been  sworn  to  by  Mr.  Eindley  at  the  Tariff  Commission 
Ta  Winnipeg,  and  if  you  cannot  accept  Sir  Lyman  Melvin  Jones'  word,  and  if  you 
cannot  accept  Mr.  Findley's  sworn  statement,  why  accept  my  word? 

The  Chairman:  I  think  the  whole  attitude  of  the  Committee  to  you  has 
been  one  of  men  who  have  trust  in  your  sincerity  and  accuracy. 

Mr.  Bradshaw:  I  appreciate  that. 

The  Chairman:  We  have  a  hve  witness  before  us,  who  impressed  us  with, 
his  accuracy  and  good  faith,  and  if  ji-o'u  will  oblige  us  with  the  information  wl 
have  just  asked  for — 

Mr.  Bradshaw:  I  will  try  and  do  that  if  I  can  get  our  records.  ^J 

The^HAiRMAN:  Your  records  are  intact  to  1909. 

Mr.  Br.M)shaw:  That  will  be  quite  satisfactory. 

The  Chairman:  We  want  further  co-operation;  that  is  all.    This  Com" 
mittee  stands  adjourned  until  10.30  a.m.  on  Friday,  the  11th  instant. 

The  Committee  adjourned  until  10.30  a.m.  on  Friday,  the  11th  instant. 


fMr.  John  Evans.] 
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„      _  ,^  1  ^    Friday,  Ma>11|^1?23 

The  Bpecial  Committee  appointed  to  inquire  into  Agricultural  conditions 
throughout  Canada  met  at  10.30  a.m.     Mr.  McMaster,  the  Chairman,  presiding. 

The  Chairman:  Gentlemen,  I  have  asked  the  Dominion  Statistician  to 
prepare  for  us  a  comparison  of  our  export  trade  in  agricultural  products  for  the 
year  1913  and  the  ye&v  1922,  not  merely  as  to  values  but  quantities  as  well,  in 
order  that  we  may  see  just  how  our  trade  has  grown  between  those  two  periods. 
They  are  preparing  that  information  for  us  now. 

Hon.  Mr.  Tolmie:  What  years  did  you  say,  Mr.  Chairman?      m^  iPBT" 

The  Chairman:  The  year  ending  March  31st,  1914,  and  the  year  "end! 
March  31st,,  1923.    They  are  getting  it  not  merely  as  to  values,  but  quantiti_. 
also.    What  have  we  this  morning?   I  suppose  Mr.  Pyke  will  be  the  first  witness. 


Arthur  C.  Pyke,  called  and  sworn: 

By  the  Chairman: 

_    Q.  What  is  your  full  name,  Mr.  Pyke?— A.  A.  C.  Pyke.  I. 

^  Q.  Andrew,  Alfred  or  Arthur? — A.  Arthur  C.  Pyke. 
r^  Q-  What  is  your  occupation? — A.  I  am  Secretary  of  the  Canadian  Whole- 
sale Grocers'  Association. 

Q.  You  are  here  on  behalf  of  that  association? — ^A.  Yes,  sir,  to  explain  the 
equalized  rate  system.  "^ 

Q.  You  might  address  yourself  to  that  question. — ^A.  Well,^Mr.  Chairman, 
this  equalized  rate  system — I  think  Mr.  Sutherland  presented  you  with  a  com 
of  the  book,  although  I  have  another  one  here — is  a  system  which  has  been  m 
existence  for  25  years,-  or  since  1898.  Up  to  that  time  the  wholesale  groo^ 
and  the  retail  grocers'  business  in  sugar  was  in  a  demoralized  condition. 

Q.  In'what  did  that  demoralization  consist? — A.  They  were  certainly  losing 
money  on  every  pound  of  sugar  they  handled.  "Various  methods  were  adopted 
to  try  and  see  if  some  system  could  not  be  inaugurated  that  would  fairly  com- 
pensate the  wholesaler,  particularly  the  wholesaler  because  we  are  interested 
in  the  wholesaler. 

Mr.  Hammell:  We  should  have  Mr.  Sutherland  here,  Mr.  ChairmlKi^^ 

The  Chairman:  We  have  sent  for  him.  ^^^~~  ' 

Witness:  This  system  of  the  equalization  olr^^^^^Bbi^led  after  a  lot 
of  effort  and  work.  *  ■^^^^F 

The  Chairman:  Do  you  know  whether  Mr.  Sutherland  is  here,  Mr.  Tolmie? 

Mr.  McKay:  I  understand  he  will  not  be  here  until  to-night. 

The  Chairman:  Have  we  any  other  witness  here  that  we  can  go  on  with? 

Mr.  E.  M.  Trowern:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  was  asked  to  appear  this  morning 
hx  regard  to  some  questions  regarding  the  retailers.  I  could  fill  in  now,  although 
I  am  waiting  for  some  papers.  _ 

The  Chairman:  Shall  we  take  Mr.  Trowern  in  the  meantime?  "^ 
^Ir.  McKay:  I  think  we  should  take  the  retailers  first.  '    _ 

The  Chairman:  Mr.  Pyke,  we  will  not  keep  yffa  from  meeting  your  train. 
We  would  like  to  have  Mr.  Sutherland  here.    Mr.  Sutherland  has  taken  o 

[Mr.  A.  C.  Pyke.] 
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particular  interest  in  this  matter,  so  that  we  will  suspend  your  exanamation  for 
the  moment,  and  will  ask  Mr.  Trowern  to  come  forward. 

Mr.  Pyke:  All  right^  sir.    That  is  quite  satisfactory  to  me.    I  will  leave 
my  books  heres.      iBBilfa  id 


Edw.aud  M.  Trowern,  called  and  sworn. 

-^  the  Chairman: 

Q.  Mr.  Trowern,  what  is  your  full  name?— A.  Edward  M.  Trowern. 

Q.  What  is  your  occupation? — ^A.  I  am  here  as  Secretary  of  the  Dominion 
Board  of  the  Retail  Merchants'  Association  of  Canada. 

Q.  You  have  come  here  this  morning  to  assist  us  in  our  study  of  the 
situation  "regarding  the  distribution  of  sugar? — ^A.  The  proposal  I  have  to  submit- 
ho  you  is  something  I  thought  your  Committee  should  consider,  and  as  it  is  a 
matter  that  "affects  both  the  public,  the  farmers  and  the  retailers,  I  thought 
you,  ought  to  have  a  record  of  it.  ^ 

There  has  grown  up  a  great  development  m  the  manufacture  and  sale  of 
maple  sugar  and  maple  syrup,  which  of  course  is  a  natural  product.  The  sale 
price  of  it.  has  grown  from  5  and  6  cents  a  pound  to  35  cents  a  pound.  It  has 
developed  in  the  way  of  placing  it  in  cakes,  that  is,  these  little  sugar  cakes,  in 
syrup  form.  I  expect  in  a  moment  or  two  to  have  some  of  the  sugar  here,  in 
order  to  show  you  the  difficulties  we  are  up  against  as  retailers.  This  sugar  is 
produced  by  the'^farmers  and  sold  to  the  trade  put  up  in  ten-ounce  bottles,  and 
in  little  cakes  of  a  pound,  in  the  shape  of  ordinary  sugar.  *  r 

Q.  How  do  you  say  the  §yrup  comes? — A.  It  is  put  into  bottles  and  tins, 
and  different  things  of  that  kind,  some  16-ounce  bottles,  and  because  of  the 
fact  that  there  is  another  preparation  put  up,  just'  ordinary  sugar,  and  called 
syrup,  legislation  was  passed  and  properly  so,  that  no  maple  sugar  should  be 
sold  unless"  it  was  marked  maple  sugar.  We  are  strongly  in  favour  of  that. 
We  think  a  thing  should  only  be  marked  what  it  is.  Legislation  was  passed, 
I  do  not  know  why,  ^ut  you  I  think  will  be  able  to  understand,  which  provided 
*that  syrup  could  not  be  made  out  of  ordinary  sugar  and  put  into  bottles  or 
little  cakes,  if  it  was  the  same  colour,  no  matter  how  it  was  marked.  We  have 
a  case  now  where  one  of  our  members  is  charged  with  violating  the  law,  be- 
cause he  has  in  his  possession  (he  being  a  retailer)  a  16-ounce  bottle  of  syrup 
that  looks  lilce  maple  syrup.  *  I 

-^  Q.  It  looks'- like  maple  syrup? — ^A.  Yes,  sir,  it  looks  like  maple  syrup,  and 
Hteuse  it  looks  like  maple  syrup,  and  because  it  looks  what  it  is — 

Q.  What  is-it?^^.  It  is  table  syrup.  I  will  have  a  bottle  to  show  you. 
Manufacturers  have  sold  them  all  over  the  country,  and  the  retailers  are  subject 
to  a  fine  because  they  have  them  in  their  possession.  I  think  it  is  beyond  what 
we  think  is  absolutely  fair,  and  we  thought  it  ;  should  be  brought  to  your 
attention.  ,^l|       ^ 

By  Mr.  McKay: 
Q.  What  is*  the  label ^j^j^The  label  on  it  is  Table  Syrup.    I  will  show 
I  a  bottle  in 'a  moment. 

By  the  Chairman: 

Q.  Has  it  the  word  "  Maple  t*  on  it?— i^B|^^  If  it  had  "Maple"  on 
it,  or  anytHing  like  maple,  although  personally'l^ahnot  see.^why  if  you  take 
half  a  pound  of  maple  syrup  and  ITalf  a  pound  of  ordinary  common  sugar  and 
put  them  in  a  bottle  and  say  that  that  bottle  contains  half  a  poimd  of  common 

!.   M.   Trowern.] 
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sugar  and  half  a  pound  of  maple  syrup  I  should  be  fined.  I  think  it  is  stupid 
legislation.  The  general  run  of  people  buy  that  syrup.  It  co!|ts  the  retailed  22 
cenlS;  he  sells  it  for  25  cents,  and  he  has  to  pay  36  and  40  cents  for  tha.othe-  ■ 
the^JDlire. 

I  am  not  objecting  at  all  to  the  fact  that  a  thing  has  to  b©  marked,  in  fact 
if  T  had  my  way  I  would  have  everything  marked  exactly  what  it  is.  I  have 
no  objection  to  that,  but  I  have  a  strong  objection  to  legislation  being  passed 
bringing  retail  merchants  into  court  because  they  have  something  in  their  pos- 
i^^on  which  looks  like  maple  syrup.  I  do  not  know  who  put  the  Act  through, 
but  we  are  anxious  to  have  it  removed,  and  as  it  was  a  matter  that  affected  the 
western  farmers— I  do  not  know  whether  they  raise  maple  syrup  or  not  out 
there — ^we  thought  they  certainly  would  want  to  buy  this  other  -sj'-rup,  and  that 
thev  should  have  the  right  to  buy  it,  and  the  retailer  should  have  the  right  to 
self  it.  -J*  » 

Q.  You  want  the  privilege  of  mixing  it,  provided  the  label  shows  that  it  is 
mixed? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  The  raison  d'etre  for  all  these  restrictive  laws  is  unfortunately  the  pa 
dishonesty  of^people  who  milled  up  these  ingredients.  Of  course  it  is  not  for  n_ 
to  pass  any  o  mments  as  to  whether  the  law  is  too  strict  or  not,  the  real  reason  for 
the,  legislation  is  to  protect  the  public  and  the  producer,  and  of  course  the  law 
certainly  is  very  stringent.  — A.  This  to  my  mind  is  a  ca§e  where  protection 
has  gone  altogether  too  far.  It  is  not  a  matter  of  trying  to  protect  the  public. 
There  is  a  clause  in  the.  Act  to  protect  the  industry.  There  is  a  long  difference 
^between  the  onei,and  the  other,  and  there  are  different  ways  of  applying  pro- 
tection. This  is  a  most  severe  method  of  protecting  any  industry.  I  took  it 
up  with  the  Department;  it  is  under  the  Department  of  Health.  They  fulls 
agree  with  me  that  this  legislation  should  be  changed.  ■ 

'^^  Q.  If  the  Department  in  charge  of  the  legislation  and  yourself  are  agreed 
about  the  unwisdom  of  the  legislation,  we  can  only  hope  that  it  will  be  changed 
at  the  earliest  possible  moment. — A.  I  thought  this  was  a  matter  that  your 
Committee  should  know  about,  because  we  are  trying  to  protect  the  public. 
We  have  to  do  that,  because  we  are  in  business.  Merchants  have  to  do  tha|| 
t^r  names  are  over  their  doors,  they  have  their  money  invested,  and  if  a  man 
^p-ts  in  to  cheat  he  very  soon  gets  out  of  business.    Our  association  gets  after 

man  who  commits  a  fraud. 

^    By  Mr.  Mclli 

Q.  You  have  appealed  to  the  Department  for  a  change? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  When  did  you  do  that? — A.  Just  about  two  or  three  weeks  ago,  as  soon 
as  our  association  had  its  attention  brought  to  the  fact  that  one  of  our  members 
waf  liable  to  be  brought  into  court  and  'fined  for  having  these  goods  in  his  pos- 
session. 


By  Mr.  Bouchard:      ^   '         ' 

Q.  Do  you  think  it  is  a  fraud  if  you  have  a  mixture  of 
table  syrup,  if  there  is  a  proper  name  on  it? — A.  I  cannot  just 


rup  with 
ur  mean- 


By  the  Chairman:  l^^^_  _  ^ 

Q.  This  is  Mr.  Bouchard's  question,,  Mr.  Trowern:  suppose  the  Legisla- 
ture of  this  coixntry  adopted  your  view,  and  allowed  the  mixing  of  maple  syrup, 
even  providing  the  quantity  or  proportion  was  stated  on  the  label,  would  it 
not  nevertheless  open  the  door  to  fraud  to  unscrupulous  wholesalers  or  retail- 
ers, and  would  it  not  make  it  easier  for  them  to  mix  the  maple  syru^ -'-^~  -'^-"" 


[Mr.  E.  M.  Trowem.] 
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„  .ap'^and  sell  it  as  maple  syrup? — A.  The  difficulty,  Mr.  Chairman,  there, 
would  be,  if  you  applied  that  principle  to  one  thing  you  would  have  to  apply 
it  to  everything.  "  j 

Q.  But  what  is  your  view  as  to  whether  it  would  make  fraud  easier^ 
A.  I  don't  think  so,  provided  the  article  were  marked  exactly  what  it  is.  We 
are  strong  on  that.  If  you  make  an  article,  I  don't  care  what  it  is,  and  you 
^tamp  it.  I  will  illustrate  this  for  you  in  another  way  that  will  show  you  the 
difficulties  we'^are  up  against.  At  the  present  moment  you  will  find  umbrellas 
sold  or  advertised  "  Half  silk  and  half  wool."  We  are  dealing  with  that  case 
now,  and  we  find  that  there  is  no  umbrella  covering  made  or  imported  into 
Canada  half  silk  and  half  wool.  Consequently  these '  retailers  who  advertise 
umbrellas  "  Half  silk  and  half  wood  "  are  doing  an  injury  to  the  man  who 
advertises  umbrellas  "  Half  silk  and  half  cotton." 

Q.  What  are  you  going  to  do  about  it? — A.  We  are  simply  going  to  bring 
those  people  up  who  are  advertising,  if  they  do  not  change  their  methods,  under 
the  false  advertising  legislation.  We  have  false  advertising  legislation  now  to 
prevent  fraud,  and  if  you  mixed  a  bottle  up  of  half  maple  syrup  and  half  cane 
sugar  and  advertised  it  as  maple  sugar  it  would  come  under  the  same  law  and 
we  can  deal  with  those  cases.  But  this  is  a  different  case  altogether.  This  is  a 
case  where  they  have  a  clause  in  the  Act  stating  that  if  any  preparation  of  any 
kind  looks  like  maple  sugar — you  see  the  protectiv-e  clause  they  have  there? 
"  Looks  like  maple  sugar  " — the  man  having  it  in  his  possession  is  liable  to 
prosecution.    Now  here  is  a  bottle  of  syrup.     (Produced) .  ■    m 

Q.  Let  us  see  how  it  is  marked.  '  "*" 


By  Mr.  Sales:  - 

Q.  You  should  have  brought  a  similar  bottle  of  maple  syrup  and  let  v . 
put  them  side  by  side. — ^A.  I  am  not  objecting' to  maple  being  kept  pure.  I  want 
maple  sugar  to  be  just  what  it  is. 

Q.  Can  you  get  a  bottle  of  maple  syrup  for  us  to  compare  with  this? — 

A.  Yes.  i  1 

'•_ 

r.  McKay:  I  suppose  any  syrup  can  be  tested  as  to  its  purity. 

By  Mr.  Sales:  1 

Q.  What  I  want  to  find  out  is  if  these  two  things  are  made  to  look  ali^e 
)_that  one  can  be  sold  as  the  other. — ^A.  It  is  not  marked.    There  are  lots  of 
things  that  look  "alike  that  are  not  alike,  and  that  is  the  trouble. 

'"Q.  Exactly.    That  is  the  point  I  am  making.    Will  you  have  your  man 
get  u|  a  bottle  of  the  other  syrup? — A.  Yes,  a  bottle  of  maple  syrup. 

^^  By  the  Chairman:  ^h 

Q.  Now,  Mr.  Trowern,  are  you  before  us  to  defend  this  sort  of  thmg. 
Here  is  a  cake  marked  "  Sucre  de  table  " ;  how  easy  that  is  to  confound  with 
"  Sucre  d'Erables."  This  thing  is  made  up  exactly  in  imitation  of  maple 
sugar,  and  they  mark  it  on  the  bottom  and  not  on  the  top  "  Sucre  de  table  ", 
which  might  easily  be  taken  for  "  Sucre  d'Erables." 

Mr.  Caldwell:  Will  you  tell  us  what  those  terms  mean  in  English,  Mr. 
Chairman? 

The  Chairman  :  "  Sucre  de  table  "  is  table  sugar.  "  Sucre  d'Erables  "  is 
maple  sugar.  Of  course  this  is  not  table  sugar;  it  is  not  the  ordinary  sugar 
^at  is  used  on  the  table  at  all. 
'  1  think  this  (bottle)  is  fair  enough.  It  may  look  like  maple  syrup,  but  if 
this  is  an  attractive  colour,  I  do  not  see  any  objection.  It  is  marked  "  Cafe 
brand  table  syrup."    There  is  no  word  "maple"  about  it.    That  does  not  seem 

[Mr.  E.  M.  Trowern.] 
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to  me  to  be  unfair;  but  if  this,  which  I  hold  &  my  hand,  is  not  maple  sugar 
it  has  been  got  up  to  look  as  much  like  maple  sugar  as  it  possibly  can, 

Mr.  Botjghaed:  It  is  the  same  with  the  syrup.    Why  take  the  appearance 
of  a  good  article,  and  imitate  it  with  an  inferior  one? 

Mr.  Caldwell:  They  do  not  allow  that  with  margarine  and  butter 
The   Witness:  Before   bringing  this   matter   before  you,    I  took   every 
precaution  I  could.    I  took  it  up  with  the  Department,  and  had  the  Depart- 
ment examine  the  whole  matter,  and  the  Act  is  very  clear, 

"  No  person  shall  manufacture  for  sale,  keep  for  sale,  or  expose  for 
sale,  or  sell,  any  article  of  food  resembling  or  being  a.n  imitation  of 
maple  sugar  or  maple  syrup  which  is  not  pure  maple  sugar  or  pure  maple 
^jrup."  — ^— 

That  IS  quite  all  right.  ^ 

"  Any  maple  sugar  or  maple  synip  which  is  not  up  to  the  standard 
prescribed  by  the  Governor  in  Council,  under  the  Food  and  Drugs  Act 
■■•r  shall  be  deemed  to  be  adulterated  within  the  meaning  of  the  Eood  and 
^  Drugs  Act.     The  word  '  maple '  shall  not  be  used  either  alone  or  in 
combination  with  any  word  or  words  or  letter  or  letters  on  a  label  or 
I      other  mark  illustration  or  device  on  a  package  containing  any  article  of 
food  resembling" — ^that  is  the  word  we  want  struck  out — "or  being  an 
imitation  of  maple  sugar  or  maple  syrup  or  on  any  such  article  of  food 
itself  which  is  not  pure  maple  sugar  or  pure  maple  syrup.    And  any  article 
of  food  labelled  or  marked  in  violation  of  this  subsection  shall  be  deemed 
.to  be  adulterated  within  the  meaning  of  the  Food  and  Drugs  Act." 

Now  we  can  be  charged  by  the  Government  for  having  that  article  in  our 
stores,  and  we  are'going  to  be  hauled  up.    It  is  only  through  the  grace  and 
t^  intelligence  of  the  members  of  the  Department  that  we  are  not  in  the  Court 
^w. 
■  Mr.  Caldwell:  As  I  understand  the  meaning  of  the  Act,  it  is  only  when  the 

word  "  maple"  appears. 

The  Chairman:  No,  they  cannot  make  it  up  to  resemble  maple.  I  do 
not  think,  Mr.  Trowern,  that  you  can  expect  this  Committee  to  give  any 
expression  of  opinion  as  to  the  wisdom  of  the  present  legislation? — ^A.  I  agree 
with  you. 

Q.  But  we  understand  your  point  very  well.  I^et  me  make  this  observa- 
tion: this  bottle  contains  a  liquid  which  looks  like  maple  syrup,  but  the  bottle 
is  plainly  marked  "  Table  Syrup."  But  this  piece  of  brown  material  which 
you  have  brought  before  us  is  not  in  the  same  class. — ^A.  The  bottle  is  not 
marked  "  Maple  Syrup." 

_     Q.  No,  I  say  it  is  not  marked  "Maple  Syrup",  and  the  intention  to  defraud 
not  at  all  patent  to  my  view  there.    But  the  intention  to  defraud  and  to  fool 
oi^e  public  with  the  idea  that  this  material  is  maple  sugar  is  to  my  mind  very 
patent  indeed.    It  is  called  in  the  French  language  "  Sucre  de  table  "  which  is 

Sy  close  to  "  Sucre  d'Erables."  It  is  coloured  and  put  in  a  shape  very  closely 
embling  although  not  exactly  like  the  way  our  farmers  put  up  their  maple 
sugar,  and  it  is  marked  not  on  the  top  but  on  the  bottom.  I  do  not  knpw  whose 
product  it  is  but  I  think  that  you  would  have  come  with  a  stronger  case  before 
us  to-day  if  you  had  left  this  little  piece  of  brown  material  at  home. 

Mr.  Botjchaed:  Excuse  me,  Mr.  Chairman,  if  I  do  not  quite  agree  with  you. 
I  think  the  article  is  intended  to  be  camouflaged  in  both  cases,  and  we  have  to 
protect  our  national  industry  of  maple  sugar,  and  not  only  in  this  country  but 
outside,  for  exportation.  1 
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Mr.  Caldwell:  One  is  a  table  syrup  and  the  other  a  table  sugar.  I  will 
I  admit  that  this  "  Table  sugar  "  resembles  maple  sugar  more  than  the  "  Table 
syrup  "  resembles  maple  syrup.  Another  thing,  some  years  ago  I  saw  a  receipt 
published  for  making  imitation  maple  sugar.  It  said  to  take  corn,  soak  it  in 
water  overnight  and  then  dissolve  brown  sugar  in  it  and  it  gives  a  taste  closely 
resembling  maple. 

The  Chairman:  Yes,  well,  Mr.^Trowern,  we  are  glad  to  find  you  such  an 
advocate  of  freedom,  but  I  would  hke  to  know  what  action  your  Retailers' 
Association  has  taken,  if  any,  in  connection  with  something  that  happened  in 
Montreal  the  other  day.  The  'tobacco  merchants  got  together  and  I  read  from 
the  Montreal  Star  of  Saturday  May  5: —  JL 

i      Exhibit  No.  198  ' 

'  ^^Irhe  manufacturers  of  tobacco  products  have  given  their  sup- 
port to  the  cause  of  the  newly  formed  Montreal  Retail  Tobacco  Merch- 

■  ants'  Association  to  "kill"  the  tobacco  product  price  cutters  now  doing 
business  in  the  city  and  suburbs.     Such  was  the  declaration  made  by 

-"the  President  of  the  Association,  H.  B.  Hyman,  at  the  second  meeting 
held  last  night  in  the  Gayety  Theatre.    Many  firms  in  the  trade  have 

J,  jDeen  docking  the  price  of  their  sales  with  the  object  of  gaining  customers. 

"'This  was  shown  to  be  to  the  detriment  of  competitors,  and  slowly  but 
surely  to  themselves.  To  guard  against  alleged  unfair  competition,  the 
local  association  had  been  formed  to  solicit  the  membership  of  all  retailers 
with  the  co-operation  of  the  manufacturers.  Within  four  days  of  the 
association's  existence  it  was  said  that  large  bodies  of  retailers  had 
flocked  to  membership,  and  manufacturers,  realizing  the  need  of  retailers 
adhering  to  manufacturers,  had  promised  assistance  for  corresponding 
reciprocation  on  the  part  of  the  former.     It  was  emphatically  stated 

that  the  association  was  not  a  trust." 

ii 
Has  this  come  under  your  notice  as  secretary  of  your  association? — A.  Yes 
sir,  it  has. 

Q.  And  what  steps  have  you  taken  to  prevent  this  joining  together  of 
retailers  to  prevent  the  reduction  of  prices  to  the  smokers  of  the  country? — A. 
In  the  first  place  that  has  nothing  to  do  with  our  Retail  Merchants'  Associa- 
tion of  Canada.  That  is  merely  a  little  group  of  people  in  Montreal.  I  am  glad 
you  have  asked  the  question,  Mr.  Chairman,  because  I  am  strongly  of  the  opinion 
that  this  Committee  can  do  a  whole  lot  of  good  to  the  general  public  in 
getting  at  just  such  things  as  that,  and  other  things  that  you  are  doing.  You  are 
calling  public  attention,  by  calling  us  here  and  having  us  placed  on  record  about 
things  that  never  could  come  before  the  public  unless  they  came  before  this 
Committee.  Consequently  I  am  quite  satisfied  that  this  Committee  is  going  to 
do  a  lot  of  good  if  they  see  that  what  they  do  is  made  public.  Now  that 
little  concern,  a  certain  group  of  people  got  together  in  the  City  of  Toronto.  A 
"  man  by  the  name  of  Goldberg  organized  these  little  retail  tobacconists  and  got 
them  together  to  do  certain  things.  V/hen  we  heard  about  it  we  told  them, 
You  cannot  do  it,  it  is  impossible  to  do  it,  but  still  he  went  on  and  organized 
these  people  and  gathered  their  money  up  in  the  City  of  Toronto,  and  then 
^when  he  got  all  he  could  get  out  of  them,  he  passed  down  to  Montreal  and  did 
^he  same  thing,  and  I  am  very  sorry  to  see  a  number  of  very  respectable  retail 
tobacconists  associated  with  an  organization  of  that  sort. 

Q.  Are  these  gentlemen  members  of  your  association? — A.  No,  they  are*, 
not,  Mr.  Chairman.  11 
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NM.  members  of  our  aM) cmrougLJ^U^ 


Q.  Mr.  Hyman  W  not? — A.  Wot  members  of  our  asSbcmrongy^^^ 
Q.  Mr.  Morris  is  not?— A.  No.  T^^W" 

Q.  You  are  sure  tliat  these  people  are  not  members  of  your  association? 
— A.  Not  in  tlaat  operation. 

Q.  What  do  you  call  your  association?— A.  We  call  ours 'the  Retail  Merch- 
fii§'  Association  of  Canada.  jT   ^^         ^  ^A^h^ 

Q.  Now  I  will  read  you  the  nl|^|and  will  you  tell  me  Whether  any 
of  these  gentlemen  are  your  memberdilHK  I  would  not  be  able  to  do  that  with- 
out my  list.  However,  go  on  and  I  will  be  glad  to  get  you  the  information.  I 
would  not  be  able  to  tell  you  right  off. 

Q.  You  will  tell  us  whether  any  of  th9sc  names  are  members  of_;^our 

association.    Will  you  take  a  note  of  them. 
I  >  1       <■  'i 

H.  B.  Hyman.     I 
_^     A.  E.  Morris,      m 
H.  Poupart. 
A.  E.  Gerth. 
A.  Paquette. 

Opnrcrp  'Phnm 


,.  Lemay. 
w .  0.  Villeneuve. 

G.  A.   Rawlings. ; 

'  J.  B.  H.  Lalonde. 
J.  C.  Payne. 
H.  E.  Brooks.  —  ^ 

J.   A.  Beausejour. 
J^  P.  Fontain 
I].  Meunier.   ' 

A.  H.  Manningham.  

J.  Protedos. 
A.  Bonnadore. 
George  Reaume. 
R.  Dumont. 
N.  Bedard,  and 
M.  Levy. 

Now  if  in  the  event  of  any  of  these  gentlemen  being  member^  of  ^ur 
Retail  Association,  what  action  would  you  take? — A.  It  mmld  largely"  depend 
on  what  they  are  doing. 

Q.  Suppose  they  were  doing  what  the  Star  says  they  are  doing,  they  are 
forming  an  association  to  maintain  prices  for  what  people  smoke? — A.  If  they 
are  forming  an  association  to  attempt  to  fix  a  fair  price  among  themselves  with- 
out having  any  regard  to  the  quality  of  the  article  and  the  manufacturer  of 
the  goods,  it  won't  be  necessary  for  us  to  take  very  much  action,  because  the . 
thing  will  kill  itself;  it  is  fooUshness;  it  cannot  be  done.    That  is  the  reason" 
I  object.    There  is  no  use  trying  to  do  something  you  cannot  do,  and  if  any 
one  thinks  they  are  going  to  get  the  retail  merchant — I  am  an  old  retail  merchant,  _^ 
I  have  been  in  this  work  for  fifty  years — if  you  think  you  will  ever  get  a  retail"' 
merchant  to  agree  upon  a  price  without  having  the  manufacturer  fix  that  price 
why  it  is  a  crazy  proposal. 

By  Mr.  Caldwell: 
Q.  Do  we  understand  the  only  reason  you  object  to  it  is  it  cannot  be  done? 
—A.  If  it  is  a  fair  price  there  is  nothing  wrong  in  it,  but  it  cannot 'be  done. 
Retail  merchants  are  a  group  of  independent  people  who  will  not  be  bossed  by 
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anybody;^ They  are  their  own  bo 
the  same  as  the  farmers.  I 

By  the  Chairman: 
_  Q.  We  haVe  heard  numb^Tof  expressions   of  opinion  apparently  from 

retailers  saying  that  they  are  quite  agreeable  to  price  fixing,  now  you  tell  us 
they  want  to  be  independent? — ^A.  I  am  very  glad  you  have  raised  that  ques- 
tion because  it  was  not  brought  out  clearly  enough  last  night,  and  I  will  make 
■■  it  clearer.  Fixing  prices  on  any  article  that  is  not  a  trade  marked  article,  that 
■  the  price  is  not  fixed  and  agreed  upon  by  the  man  who  makes  the  article  himself 
and  the  condition  upon  which  that  article  is  to  be  sold,  any  proposal  other 
than  that  we  as  retailers  object  to  it,  because  it  is  an  impossibility,  it  is  an 
^bgolute  impossibility.  But  if  you  take  a  trade  marked  article,  and  I  would 
Ifke  just  to  illustrate  this  for  a  moment;  we  will  say  that  we  are  here  a  little 
group  of  people,  and  we  are  going  to  put  money  into  making  washing  machines, 
and  we  put  up  our  money,  and  we  are  here  as  a  Board  of  Directors,  and  we 
have  got  a  patent,  and  we  have  got  the  best  washing  machine,  as  we  think,  in 
the  world.  Now  then,  we  are  g"oing  to  sell  it,  and  we  start  out  by  putting  no 
retail  price  on  it  at  all,  but  just  simply  a  price  to  the  wholesaler,  and  we  agree 
that  we  are  going  to  sell  it  to  the  wholesale  trade,  if  we  think  that  is  the 
cheapest  way  of  selling  it — some  goods  can  be  sold  more  profitably  through  the 
— ^^olesale  trade  than  they  can  direct  to  the  consumer — but  we  will  assume  that 
vm  are  going  to  sell  it  through  the  jobbing  houses,  and  we  do  not  fix  a  retail 
price  on  it,  what  are  our  competitors  going  to  do?  We  have  competitors  in 
other  washing  machines;  they  are  going  to  buy  our  machine  and  they  are  going 
to  put  it  in  their  store,  and  when  a  customer  comes  in  they  will  quote  a  price 
^H^cost,  that  is  at  the '  wholesale  price,  and  they  are  going  to  sell  their  own 
michine  if  they  are  any  salesmen  at  all,  and  refuse  our  machine.  Supposing 
we  do  it  the  other  way;  we  have  a  good  machine,  we  have  a  good  patent — 
Q.  Do  retailers  act  in  that  unscrupulous  fashion? — A.  Yes  sir,  absolutely; 
there  is  one  of  our  troubles.  Three  per  cent  of  the  retailers  of  this  country 
are  trade  pirates.  It  is  those  pirates  we  have  to  make  provision  for  for  the 
decent  trade.  1  , 

"  By  Mr.  Sales:  j  '       M 

QPHow  did  you  get  the  percentage? — A.  Ol'E^ell  I  have  been  in  thM 

thing  fifty  years,  and  I  know  the  fakirs  from  the  decent  fellows.  ■ 

*  By  Mr.  Caldwell:  -^ 

Q.  What  is  the  definition  of  the  word  pirate? 

^^  The  CHAIRMA^fl:  A  man  who  on  the  high  seas  steals  property  belon^r 

to  other  people.  '  ', 

A.  We    call    a   man   who   would   go  to   work — ^you   walk   into    a   store, 

they  have  five  or  six  articles  for  sale,  and  we  will  follow  out  this  illustration 

that  I  am  just  mentioning,  that  we  are  a  group  of  people  with  a  washing 

machine,  and  they  know  that  this  is  an  article  that  everybody  wants^  and 

^^^se  people  take  that  article  and  put  it  at  cost  price  in  order  to   attract 

^^^^ple  to  come  into  their  store  to  sell  them  something  else.    When  you  have 

got  it  you  think  you  have  got  a  bargain,  a  big  thing,  but  you  have  gone  to 

iwork  and  bought  something  else,  and  in  the  meantime  you  have  more  than 

paid  up  the  loss  that  they  made  on  this  on  the  other  article.  J 


By  Mr.  Caldwell:  ^  » 

Q.  You  think  you  would  not  sell  any  washing  machines  through  the  retail 

trade— ?A.  Absolutly  not,  because  I  will  tell  you  this,  that  retail  people  do 
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exactly  as  I  did  when  in  business  (  a  man  would  come  in,  and  he  would  offer 

me  an  article  for  sale,  a  good  article,  and  we  will  say  I  am  selling  it  at  |10, 

some  one  else  is  selling  that  article  at  $7  or  $7.60  or  $8,  you  buy  from  me  at 

$10  and  go  home,  and  discuss  the  matter  with  your  family,  and  some  one  will 

say,  "Why,  I  could  have  bought  that  at  $8  down  in  Jones's  place",  what 

would  you  think  of  me?    You  would  think  I  had  cheated  you  out  of  $2,  and 

_  _  you  would  say  "That  man  did  not  treat  me  right,  he  beat  me  out  of  %2."    Now, 

ba  having  the  price  fixed  by  the  manufacturer  he  is  not  able  to  do  that.    I  have 

Hk  a  better  article,  the  public  have  got  better  articles,  and  the  whole  community 

Hi  better  served.  How  long  would  I  offer  that  man's  goods  for  sale  when  I  found 

'they  were  sold  at  $8.    I  would  simply  tell  the  manufacturer  to  get  out,  I  don't 

—  Tijgit  'them.    Canada  is  suffering  to-day  through  bad  business  policy  on  the  part 

^fcHiiihe  manufacturers  themselves;  that  is  one  of  our  troubles  in  Canada.    The 

_    more  manufacturing  you  can  get  in  Canada  the  more  mouths  you  have  to  feed, 

the  better  it  is  for  everybody,  and  if  you  do  not  give  the  merchants  a  profit 

they  won't  handle  the  goods.    I  would  handle  nothing — I  am  perfectly  frank 

in  telling  you  this,  that  we  urge  on  retail  merchants  "  If  you  don't  make  a  profit 

out  of  things  don't  bother  with  them,  because  you  cannot  pay  your  rent  and 

taxes  and  run  the  expenses  of  the  country,  it  cannot  be  done  ".    We  are  either 

_    in  business  legitimately  or  we  are  not  in  business  legitimately.  i 

^     By  Mr.  Caldwell^^  " 
■        Q.  If  you  do  not  make  a  profit  you  cannot  expect  some  one  else  to  bonus 
— 1  if  you  make  a  loss? — A.  Sure  not. 

.  Q.  Would  you  apply  that  to  the  manufacturers  as  well,  if  they  cannot 
manufacture  profitably  they  should  quit? — ^A.  I  absolutely  do.  ^' 

_  ' 

By  Hon.  Mr.  Sinclair:  ,ii 

Q.  How  do  you  determine  what  percentage" u  must  add  to  your  goods 
to  make  a  profit? — ^A.  Through  experience  we  know  what  the  overhead  of 
pretty  nearly  every  retail  man  is;  it  varies,  it  runs  from — 
±  Q.  It  varies  according  to  the  volume  of  his  business. 
-    The  Chaieman:  Yes,  and  with  the  brains  he  puts  into  it. 

The  Witness:  Yes,  sure.    There  is  a  fallacy  in  believing  that  more  business 
lan  does  the  cheaper  he  can  sell;  the  larger  your  business  is  the  larger  is  your 


1 
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By  Mr.  Gardiner: 

-^s^.  Do  you  mean  if  a  man  does  a  larger  business  in  proportion  that  his" 
profit  must  be  higher? — A.  I  mean  to  say  the"  overhead  of  each  is  35  to  36 
per  cent,  and, .  gentlemen,  I  am  glad  this  gentleman  has  asked  that  questionj. 
because  that  brings  up  another  thing  I  want  you  to  consider.  Some  people 
have  the  foolish  socialistic  ideas  in  their  heads  that  there  are  too  many  retail 
concerns,  and  a  very  promient  man  said  if  we  had  only  one  big  retail  store  in 
T>ttawa  what  a  lovely  thing  it  ^lould  be !  -  It  would  not  be  a  lovely  thing 
at  all. 

The  Chairman:  There  would  be  no  Retailers'  Association? — ^A.  It  is  imma- 
terial to  me.  I  am  in  this  thing,  and  got  into  it  because  I  have  an  ideal,  and  I 
think  if  you  cannot  put  your  religion  into  your  business  then  there  is  something 
with  your  business  or  there  is  something  wrong  with  your  religion. 

Q-  Apparently  one  of  the  tenets  of  your  religion  is  "Don't  sell  goods  too 
cheap"? — ^A.  Absolutely,  because  I  don't  want  bankruptcy  courts. 

Q.  Strange  to  say,  that  gospel  does  not  appeal  to  a  lot  of  people  who  are 
feeling  the  pinch  of  hard  times;  it  does  not  appeal  very  strongly,  "don't  sell 
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your  goods  too  cheap."  What  the  people  of  this  country  want  is  for  everybody  U 
try  and  devise  more  economical  ways  of  doing  business,  and  we  hear  patiently, 
but  without  any  enthusiasm  those  who  endeavour  to  maintain  the  present  differ- 
ences of  prices  joetweeh  the  manufacturer  and  wholesaler,  and  wholesaler  and 
retailer,  and  retailer  and  consumer;  we  listen  politely  to  anybody  who  comes 
here,  but  I  must  say  it  does  not  strike  any  responsive  chord  in  our  hearts,  this 
attempt  to  make  lis  believe  that  it  is  a  bad  thing  for  people  to  get  things 
cheap? — A.  I  say  a  retailer  must  have  a  fair  profit;  it  is  not  a  matter  of  over- 
charging; I  am  absolutely  opposed  to  that.  But  let  us  think  for  a  moment;  take 
to  Toronto,  we  have  two  large  departmental  stores — 

i       Q.  There  are  more  than  two  large  departmental  stores  in  Toronto? — ^A.  Say 
three.  *       ^        ■ 

[O.  I  think  there  are  more  than  three? — A.  No,  there  are  only  three  large 
departmental  stores. 

By  Mr.  Hammell:  ^ 

.^^_p.  What  are  the  three? — A.  Eaton's,  Simpson's  and  Murray 'sr 

Q.  Murray's  is  not  a  departmental  s'tore  in  the  same  sense  as  the  other 
two? — ^A.  Murray-Kay  is  a  departmental  store.  If  those  stores  could  do  all  the 
business  and  be  of  such  benefit  to  the  people  there  would  be  no  other  store. 
iNow,  the  specialty  stores  of  Toronto  are  developing;  you  have  more  of  them 
fco-day  than  you  ever  had,  because  the  specialty  store  gives  tho  people  the 
pervice  that  the  departmental  store  cannot  give;  that  is  the  reason.  There  is  a 
reason  for  everything.         _       _^ 

'1 

By  Mr.  Milne: 

_P-  To  go  back  again  to  the  matter  of  increased  business,  and  not  handling 

"at  a  lower  margin,  I  understand  Mv.  Stephens  last  night  to  say  he  had  three 

times  the  business,  and  he  could  practically  carry  it  on  without  increasing  his 

overhead  very  much,  he  could  sell  cheaper? — A.  That  is  up  to  a  certain  limit. 

_The  statistical  reports,  we  have  them  in  our  office  for  the  United  States,  and 

Hh  England  and  in  Canada,  and  they  show  that  there  is  no  overhead  in  any 

departmental  store  less  than  30  to  32  per  cent  on  all  the  whole  average  of  their 

business. 

Q.  You  mean  it  is  greater  than  that? — A.  It  is  greater  than  that.  There  is 
nothing  lower.  | 

Q.  There  are  too  many  stores? — A.  The  average  retail  grocery  stor( 
18^f  19  and  19i,per  cent,  is  their  overhead.  These  gentlemen  who  were'  ix5>jl 
last  night  representing  the  boot  and  shoe  business,  their  overhead  woald  be  from 
21  to  §5  per  cent.  The  last  man  who  is  going  to  be  in  business,  gentlemen,  is 
"the  man  with  the  key.  All  this  business  of  trying  to  arrange  conditions  is  all 
foolishness,  becausei..the  men  who  are  going  into  business  are  goinii;  to  succeed, 
according  to  their  ability.  '=■''  ^ 

Idioell: 

'here^  this  difference  betw*een  the  retailer  and  the  large  departmental 
,  ...lere  the  departm,ental  store  might  be  a  little  lower,  the  small  retailer  is 
cut  out,  because  the  departmental  stores  buy  directly  from  the  manufacturer, 
that  is,  the  same  line  of  goods. — A.  They  do  not  buy  all  their  goods  from  the 
manufacturer,  because  some  of  the  manufacturers  have  too  much  sense  to  sell 
them.    They  are  not  selling  goods  any  cheaper  than  the  ordinary  man. 

Q.  The  departmental  stores  do  not?— A.  No,  sir.  It  is  a  mistake.  Take 
quality  for  quality — I  have  had  these  departmental  stores  in  the  police  court. 
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By  Mr.  Milne: 

Q.  Take  Dunlop  goods. — ^A.  It  depends  entirely  on  the  quality. 

Q.  Is  the  Dunlop  rubber  boot  that  you  get  from  Eaton's  the  same  as  you 
get  from  the  retail  merchant?— A.  You  mean  Dunlop  tires. 

Q.  The  ordinary  pullover  rubbers. — A.  In  order  to  make  the  comparison 
between  the  quality,  I  would  like  to  see  them. 

Q.  They  are  stamped  the  same. — A.  You  are  opening  up  another  big  question. 

The  Chair^ian  :  We  do  not  wiih  to  sit  this  afternoon,  becaus^^^udget  is 
coming  on.  Had  we  better  go  on  any  further  with  this  gentlemai^  ijpiink  yo« 
have  placed  your  "position  very  clearly  before  us. 


By  Mr.  Milne: 

Q.  Is  this  ordinary  syrup  considered  at  a  pretty  fair  price  a  pound,  25  centsJ 
Is  not  that  a  pretty  high  price  for  syrup? — A.  You  mean  ordinary  sugar  or  maple 


Q.  The  table  syrup  m  the  bottle  which  is  before  the  Committee. — ^A.  The- 
maple  sugar,  a  16  ounce  bottle,  maple  syrup — 

By  Mr.  McKay: 
Q.  What  do  your  farmers  get  for  maple  syrup? 


^r.  Boxjchaed:  $2  a  gallon. 

Mr.  Milne:  12  pounds. 

Mr.  Bouchaed:  10  pounds  to  a  gallon,  the  ImpSBftl  gallon. 

The  Chairman:  I  bought  ten  pound  tins  the  other  da2_in  a  case,  for  |1.65. 

Mr.  Milne:  It  is  heavier  than  water. 

Mr.  Bouchard:  Just  a  little  biij 
\      The  Witness:  The  freight  has  gdn^  up  on  this  syrup,  on  this'^ggr.    There 
5  a  letter  from  the  Express  Traffic  Association  of  Canada,  in  which  they  saj' 
(reads):—  X     fc    "       *:p  '  f 

Exhibit  Na  199  I 
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Traffic  Association  of  Canada, 
901  Shaughnessy  Building, 

137  McGill  Street, 
^     Montreal,  Quebec.        ,  '  i' 

^^^K  ^P  9th  May,  1923. 

Eile  No.  1449.,^^^^       .  ^  ^ 

E.  M.  Trowern,  Esq.,  A  _  

retary,  Dominion  Executive  CMi^Bi  [and  Dominion  Board 
'^'--  Retail  Merchants  A-^nation  of  Canad" 

18  Rideau  Street,  ,  | 

.•*■     » '^  Ottawa,  Ont. 
^-,arSir,  ^ 

■    Delay  in  replfThg  tET^our  letter  djied  May  2nd  lTiai.been  due  to 
>|ence  from  the  office.  \      \ 

:  Prior  to  January  1st,  1923,  maple  sugar  and  m"ple^rup  were  carried 
.'  by  express  at  second  class  rating.  This  rating  had  been  established  a 
good  many  years  ago  when  the  price  of  maple  syrup  ran  from  4^  to  5 
cents  per  pound,  and  maple  sugar  from  6  to  6-^-  cents  per  pound  retail.  It 
has  since  developed  that  maple  sugar  is  now  put  up  in  small  package! 
wrapped  in  tissue  paper,  etc.,  the  same  as  chocolate  bars,  and  is  really  a 
high- class  confection.    It  was  never  the  intention  of  the  express  companies 
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to  carry"  mP^l^  of  traffic  at ^^^w^H  rates,  which  were  established 
originally  to  encourage  and  assist  farmers  who  made  it  a  practice  of  manu- 
facturing maple  sugar  and  maple  syrup  on  the  farms.  Relatively,  the 
price  of  maple  sugar  and  maple  syrup  is  now  high.  This  stuff  is  not 
perishable  and  can  pe,  and  is  to  a  very  large  extent  shipped  by  freight. 
"We  consider  it  a  manufactured  article  analogous  to  confectionery  and 
candy,  which  are  rated  first  class,  and  therefore  are  of  the  opinioS"  it 
■     should  take  first  class  rating. 

Trusting  this  gives  you  the  information  required. 

Yours  very  truly, 

(Sgd.)     C.  N.  Ham, 

Secretary". 

,  I  brought  a  copy  for  you. 


By  tm  Ch<mman: 
Have  you  got  that  letter? — ^A. 


By  Mr.  Milne:  ■—    -^  

jg.  Is  that  syrup  that  is  marked  "  25  cents  "  on  the  bottle — do  you  consider 
that  is  a  fair  price  for  a  pound  of  syrup,  compared  with  what  is  put  up  in  tins? — 
A.  Wliat  I  claim  is  this,  if  there  is  nothing  in  there,  and  we  have  had  it  examined 
— there's  nothing  in  there  to  hurt  anybody.  It  is  not  adulterated  to  injure  in 
any  shape  or  form,  and  the  poor  people  want  that  kind  of  stuff,  and  I  claim  if 
it  does  not  hurt  them,  it  is  not  deceptive  at  all.  It  is  exactly  what  they  want, 
and  they  should  have  the  right  to  have  it. 

Q.  Is  the  price  of  syrup  enhanced  by  putting  it  in  the  bottle? — ^A.  We 
ordinarily  buy  syrup  in  tin  cans.  That  is  put  in  these  bottles  simply  because 
it  is  convenient  and  people  want  it  that  way.  It  is  for  restaurants.  You  do  not 
want  to  be  handling  it  in  tin  cans.  There  is  nothing  in  the  world  worse  than 
syrup  on  your  fingers.  The  manufacturers  conclude  it  is  wanted  in  that  form, 
and  consequently  they  supply  it. 

By  Mr.  Caldwell: 

Q.  By  whom  is  that  letter  written?  ^ 

The  Chaieman  :  C.  N.  Ham.  I  am  interested,  because  I  took  the  same  thing 
up  on  behalf  of  the  people  in  my  county,  where  there  are,  probably  in  proportion 
to  the  number,  the  largest  producers  of  maple  sugar  and  maple  syrup  in  the 
country,  and  the  rate  from  Brome  to  Toronto  has  gone  from  $2  to  |3  per 
hundred  pounds,  just  recently,  and  this  is  the  explanation,  not  that  maple  sugar 
weighs  more  than  it  used  to,  but  that  it  has  a  higher  price  and  therefore  it  can 
bear  a  greater  toll.  I  suppose  that  is  the  basis  on  which  the  freight  rate  is 
established,  though  it  is  interesting  to  note  that  they  say  in  one  sentence  of  this 
letter  that  it  is  stuff  that  might  readily  be  shipped  by  freight  and  in  the  nea 
J)reath  they  say  it  is  really  Kigh  class  confectionery  and  sEould  bear  the  isM 
of  high  class  confectionery.  I  | 

'  By  Hon.  Mr.  Sinclair: 
.  Qfc,  I  was  going  to  ask  you,  as  a  representative  of  the  retail  merchants 
whaFsuggestion  can  you  offer  as  a  tendency  to  decrease  the  cost  of  distribution 
in  this  country  at  the  present  time? — A.  That  is  a  pretty  big  problem.  That 
is  a  very  big  problem.  I  think  I  would  like  to  answer  that  by  putting  myself 
on  record  by  saying  that  for  thirty-five  years  we  have  had  legislation  put  on 
the  Statute  Books' that  everyone  has  been  afraid  of.  They  have  been  afraid. 
They  have  been  pulled  up  in  the  courts  and  everything  else  through  foolish 
legislation,  and  only  recently  when  our  association  had  th6  honour  of  attacking 
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that  Board  of  "Comra^ML upsetting  it  and  sending  their  case  to  the  Privy 
Council,  the  Privy  Counin  declared  that  legislation  ultra  vires.  They  have 
thrown  it  out.  What  we  need  in  this  country  is  more  getting  together  of  the 
classes,  manufacturers,  also  wholesalers  and  retailers  with  their  members  of 
Parliament,  the  people  who  represent  them,  and  simply  laying  our  cards  on 
the  table  and  saying  "we  want  certain  things."  _ 

By  Mr.  Caldtoell:  i  T       

^Q.  Would  you  not  include  the  consumers  in  that  conferi 
I  find  them,  I  will,  because  we  are  all  consumers. 

By  the  Chairman: 
Q.  Those  observations  are  interesting,  but  they  are  not  an  answer  to  Hon. 
Mr.  Sinclair's  question.  Have  you,  as  representing  the  retailers,  any  suggestions 
to  make  to  this  Committee  as  to  how  the  cost  of  distribution  can  ,be  diminished 
in  this  countiy? — A.  I  would  like  to  take  it  as  a  suggestion  to  bring  up  at  our 
convention  and  see  if  we  cannot  devise  something.  " 

L     Q.  You  have  no  suggestions  to  make  at  this  time? — ^A.  No.  1 

[  By  Mr.  Gardiner: 

.  Q.  Has  your  association  ever  taken  any  steps  in  their  convention  or  tu„«,^^- 
wise  to  try  and  reduce  the  cost  of  distribution? — ^A.  Yes. 

Q.  Will  you  explain  to  this  Committee  what  steps  they  have  taken? — ^A. 
The  cost  of  distribution — ^you  are  reaching  such  a  fundamental  question,  when 
you  start  to  see  how  it  can  be  done,  because  you  are  getting  right  back  then 
to  labour  and  everything  in  connection  with  it  and  if  labour  goes  up,  prices  must 
go  up.  One  follows  the  other.  I  do  not  think  the  trouble  is  with  the  cost,  so 
much  as  it  is  with  the  inequality  of  the  selling  prices  of  different  articles.  If 
a  thing  is  very  cheap  and  a  man  does  not  have  money  to  buy  it,  it  is  of  no 
avail.    No  one  will  bother  his  head  with  it.    ' 

Q. ,  Is  not  that  rather  an  overdrawn  analogy? — A.  I  do  not  think  so.  There 
have  been  a  great  many  attempts  made  to  get  goods  cheap  through  different 
schemes.    These  schemes  do  not  work  out.     

By  the  Chairman:  ' 

Q.  What  proportion  of  the  retail  trade  of  Great  Britain l^carried  on  by 
the  co-operative  societies? — ^A.  I  have  had  occasion  to  study  them.  In  file 
first  place,  they  start  out  on  an  entirely  different  basis  for  an  ordinary  retailed. 
They  go  to  the  Government  and  pretend  they  are  socialistic.  They  do  not  want 
to  say  that,  but  they  are.  ^They  pay  no  income  tax.  I  am  going  to  give  you 
that  straightnow,  and  I  will  say  it  to  you,  that  Lloyd  George  would  not  receive 
a  delegatioU  from  them,  the  last  time  he  was  in  power,  because  they  do  not 
pay  aily  income  tax.  Wh^en  you  go  into  a  problem  of  that  kind,  you  are 
opening  an  awfully  big  door.  '|M|| 

^    By  Mr.  Sales: 

).  You  say  they  went  to  the  Government  when  they  started? — ^A.  I  say  a 
lot  of  little  weavers  started  and  worked  this  thing  up.  They  were  working  for 
one  another.  If  the  co-operative  stores  of  England  or  any  other  place  woull 
benefit  the  people  as  they  should  do,  there  would  be  no  other  stores,  do  not^ 
forget  that.  Selfridge's  in  London  would  never  have  come  into  existence,  if 
these  co-operative  stores  had  benefited  the  people  as  they  should  have  done. 
They  would  never  have  been  a  success  here  only  they  humbugged  the  people. 
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By^the  Chairman:  

Cl.  Evidently  you  do  not  think  the  way  out  is  found  by  co-operation? — ^A. 
slutely  not. 

,  By  Mr.  Gardiner: 

_  Q.  Just  one  point  about  co-operative  stores.  Is  it  not  a  fact  that  the  ideal 
ind  the  British  co-operative  .stores  to-day  is  just  the  same  as  it  was  when 
it  started? — K.  I  do  not  think  so.'  I  think  that  the  original  fellows  who  started 
those  stores  felt  that  they  could  help  one  another,  working  for  one  another  for 
nothing. 

Q.  Do  not  they  do  that  to-day? — A.  No. 

Q.  How  is  that? — A.  Because  they  all  get  good  salaries.    They  are  following 

out  exactly  the  same  course  as  what  might  be  termed  the  ordinary  channels 

of  trade.  "*       fc.      '  ' 

Mr.  Sales:  That  is  not  true. 

By  Mr.  Gardiner: 

Q.  Is  it  not  a  fact  that  the  co-operative  stores  pay  the  lowest  salaries  in 
existence  as  far  as  the  trade  is  concerned? — A.  That  makes  no  difference.  It 
gives  the  fellows  who  run  them  better  profits. 

Q.^Who  runs  them? — A^The  managers  themselves. 
'For  whom  do  iJj^fefun  them? — ^A.  For  the  people. 

'  By  Mr.  Sales:  |rf^  "* 

Q.  They  run  them  for  ttMfcfes?— A.  We  do  not  run  our  stores  for  our- 
We  run  them  for  our^imomers. 

P 

^ By  Mr.  Gardiner: 

Q^.I  just  want  to  make  one  remark  about  the  co-operative  stores  in  the 
Old  Country.  I  want  to  say  you  do  not  know  anything  about  the  co-operative 
business  in  the  Old  Country. — ^A.  I  know^too  much. 

if  Q.  If  you  do  know  anything  about  them,  you  are  not  giving  the  Committee 
the  benefit  of  your  knowledge. — ^A.  I  would  be  pleased  to  lay  a  report  before  you 
concerning  what  I  know  about  the  co-operative  business. 

By  the  Chairman: 
Q.  This  brown  mixture  which  you  have  brought  before  us  in  the  form  of  a 
cake  is  marked  "pure."    Do  those  who  handle  this  pretend  this  is  pure  maple 
sugar? —  . — 1 

Mr.  Sales:  No.     - 

By  the  Chairman: 
Q.  Why  is  it  marked  "  pure."    Pure  what?    We  will  excuse  you  now!     , ._. 
are  finished  with  you  now,  sir. — ^A.  I  was  just  going  to  say  if  this  is  marked 
"  pure  "  and  it  is  not  pure,  I  would  like  to  get  after  the  fellow  who  made  it. 


A.  E.  Kelly  called  and  sworn.  ^  _ 

^~  By  the  Chairman: 

Q.    What  is  your  full  name? — ^A.  Alvin  E.  I< 

Q.  Mr.  Kelly,  you  were  kind  enough  to  bring  before  us  a  few  moments  ago 
a  cake  of  brown  substance  more  or  less  resembling  sugar,  or  even  maple  sugar, 
and  marked  with  the  word  "pure."  Might  I  ask  you  first  of  all  how  you  came 
in  possession    of  this  article?— A.  That  probably  would  be  a  little  difiicult  for 


n 
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er  oath.    That  wa^^^Bibt,  brought  into  my  shop  purcha^^d 
by  me  for  sale  some  years  ago.    I  cl^^Ptell  you  how  long  ago,  but  from  the 
look  of  it,  several  years  ago.    I  was  asked  to  get  some  information  on  this  par- 
iJiBular  class  of  sugar  that  was  put  up  in  these  cakes.    That  was  the  only  one 
I  could  put  my  hands  on,  I  did  some  telephoning  and  I  found  there  was  some 
'on  the  market  still  of  that  same  article,  but  of  probably  a  little  more  recent 
birth.    That  one  there,  as  you  will  see,  has  been  kicking  around,  I  might  saj', 
from  one  place  to  another,  on  back  shelves  and  so  forth  in  my  shop,  and  I  thougU 
__   it  would  be  a  good  idea  just  to  let  you  see  what  becomes  of  an  article  that* 
"~  put  up  with  the  word  "pure"  on  it.    As  far  as  I  know,  that  sugar   was  made  to 
rp§mble  maple  sugar,  but  as  the  word  "maple"  does  not  appear  on  it,  you  cannot 
|Kl  that  maple  sugar,  although  it  may  be  sold  as  such.    I  never  sold  it  for  maple 
sugar,  I  sold  it  for  sugar — in  fact,  if  I  remember  rightly,  it  was  labelled  on^the 
_^    box  as  cream,  a  pure  cream  sugar. 

Q.  It  just  has  the  word  "  pure  "  on  it? — A.  Yei. 

Q.  The  Hon.  Mr.  Sinclair  suggests  to  me  that  it  might  have  meant  "pur^ 
fake." — A.  That,  I  guess,  would  probably  have  been  about  right.  •^ 

Q.  I  hope  you  did  not  sell  much  of  it. — A.  Thank  heaven  I  have  not  a  trade 
of  that  sort  that  demands  an  article  of  that  kind.  j* 

Q.  This  is  rather  a  striking  instance  of  the  necessity  for  laws  to  proti^ 
those  who  are  making  pure  maple  sugar. — A.  I  might  say  that  the  party  or  firm 
who  manufactured  that  has  been  out  of  the  business  some  length  of  time,  and  I 
think  they  had  a  good  deal  of  trouble  before  the  courts  for  putting  out  an  impure 
article  and  trying  to  get  away  with  it. 

Q.  That  was  the  reason  why  this  stringent  legislation  w  "    ^    ^   ' 

this  sort  of  thing. — A.  Absolutely.  i\ 

Q.  You  are  in  the  grocery  business? — ^A.  Yes. 

Q.  You  handle  real  good  maple  sugar? — A.  I  think  I  do. 

^  Q.  Where  did  you  get  it? — A.  Most  of  it  comes  from  Sutton,"Tn  Quebec. 

I  think  I  have  some  at  the  present  time  from  the  same  firm  that  put  out  thts 

bottled  stuff. 

^1^       Q.  Where  is  that  put  up;  it  says,  "Brome"? — A.  Yes,  that  is  put  by  Jenny 

for  another  firm.    You  can  have  whichever  label  you  want  on  it.    I  got  it  with 

that  label,  because  I  thought  there  was  a  little  more  distinction  in  that  labef 

_  than  having  Jenny's.    They  were  scattered  pretty  well  all  over  town,  but  it  is 

a  first-class  article,  I  believe,  and  I  have  no  hesita,tion  in  saying  that  Jenny's  fs 

probably  as  good  as  there  is  on  the  market,  but  I  thought  this  would  probably 

be  a  little  different  from  the  other  grocers.  i 

By  Hon.  Mr.  Tolmie: 

^        Q.  Is  that  put  up  in  Brome,  did  you  say? — A     '^ ''  ""  ^' -  ■■-  •_  ■    -r^ 

The  Chairman:  Yes,  it  is  at  Sutton. 
1  By  Hon.  Mr.  Tolmie:  1 

Q.  But  does  this  other,  this  cake,  come  from  Brome? — ^A.  No,  no.    The 
man  that  put  that  up  is  very  small. 

By  Mr.  Sales:  . 

Q.  In  your  mind,  is  this  pTPb  up  to  deceive  the  public? — A.  I  would  not 
^^ike  to  say  that.    There  are  a  great  many — .  i 

By  the  Chairman:  ^""^ 

Q.  What  about  this  table  syrup?— A.  I  have'  not  seen  it,  I  do  not  know. 
Q.  The  witness  is  shown -la  bottle  marked  Cafe  Brand,  17  oz..  Table  Syrup; 
manufactured  by  QuAec  Syrup  Exchange,  Montreal,  and  is  asked  by  Mr; 

'^-'  '  [Mr.  A.  E.  Kelly.] 
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valll^ales  whether  Ttl^^^^^Pfo  that  that  has  been  put  up  with  the  intention 

of  giving  the  public  an  idea  that  that  is  maple  syrup.? — ^A.  I  would  not  think 

_^o.    If  the  word  "maple"  does  not  appear  there,  I  would  not  say  that.    If  it  is 

^"  "marked  "maple  syrup,"  or  has  anything  to  indicate  that  it  is  maple  syrup — . 

By  Hon.  Mr.  T-olmie: 

Q.  What  does  that  bottle  of  maple  lyrup  sell  for? — A.  This  one  over  here? , 
35  cents.  f  I 

By  Mr.  Hammell: 

.  Q.  How  many  ounces  in  that? — ^A.  I  do  not  know  much  about  it,    I  know_ 

I  have  tried  an  article  like  thatjDut  I  ©ould  not  find  trade  for  it.  ^ 

,  By  Mr.  Bouchard: 

J  Q.  How  many  bottles  like  this  would  come  from  an  imperial  gallon? — A. 
i'iiere  are  16  ounces  in  that  bottle;  I  think  there  are  13  pounds  in  a  gallon,  are 
there  not? 

The  Chaieman:  Thank  you,  Mr.  Kelly.    Now,  Mr.  Pyke,  we  have  kept 
you  waiting  a  long  time;  and  we  will  come  back  to  you  now. 

A.  C.  Pykis,  recalled:  ^ 

The  Witness:  Mr.  Chairman,  perhaps  I  hadtbetter  say  at  the  start  th'at 
this  system  of  equalized  freight  on  sugar,  a  system  of  arriving  at  a  laid  down 

cost  of  sugar  to  all  points  in  Ontario,  has  been  investigated  before  by  thre^ 

different  government  bodies;  by  the  Cost  of  Living  Commissioner  in  1917,  who ' 
made  a  report  on  the  whole  system  to  the  government.     You  can  find  that 
report — I  made  a  note  of  it — it  is  No.  189,  1917.    The  Commissioner  was  Mr. 

^^  W.  F.  O'Connor,  K.C.,  who  was  the  Cost  of  Living  Commissioner  at  that  time 
under  the  Department  of  Labour.  It  was  also  investigated  by  the  Food  Board, 
and  Mr.  Thomson, lihe  Chairman  of  that  Food  Board,  H.  B.  Thomson,  also, 
through  his  officials,  went  into  it  very  thoroughly  and  also  presented  a  report 

^_^  ^hich  I  cannot  refer  you  to.  It  was  also  investigated  at  another  time  by  the 
Board  of  Commerce,  and  all  these  bodies  reported  that  the  system  was'  a  fair 
and  proper  one  and  they  could  not  find  any  objection  to  it.  I  thought  I  had 
bettier  mention  that,  because  you  could  probably  get — . 


By  the  Chairman:  ,^k 

Q.  You  feel  that  you  com^nto  court  with  three  certificates  of  good 
character? — ^A.  Yes,  sir,  and  it  may  be  difficult  to  explain  to  this  Committee 
just  the  working  of  this  system.  It  has  been  in  existence,  as  I  said  before, 
^ince  1898.  This  equalized  rate  book,  which  you  probably  have  here,  is  sup- 
plied prepared  from  my  own  office,  and  based  on  the  freight  rate  from  Mont- 
real. When  this  was  first  started  in  1898,  the  Montreal  refiners  were  the  people 
^ho  were  supplying  the  sugar  to  the  wholesale  trade,  and  they  continued  to  do 
that.  The  refinery  at  Chatham,  to  which  Mr.  Sutherland  referred  before  this 
Committee,  is  not  a  party  to  this  arrangement.  They  do  not  distribute  their 
goods  through  the  wholesale  grocery  trade,  so  this  book  refers  to  all  sugar  gold 
By  the  wholesale  grocers.  oj-t 


sugar  go 


By  Mr.  Caldwell: 

^^The  refinery  at  Chatham?— A.  Does  not  distribute.    If  they  use  this 
boo^of  course,  they  are  doing  it  without  any  arrangement  with  us  whatso- 


[Mr.  A.  E.  KeUy.] 
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By  the  Chairman: 

Q.  You  remember  the  name  of  the  refinery  at  Chatham? — A.  Yes,  the 
Dominion  Sugar  Company  at  Wallaceburg  and  Chatham,  I  think.  When  Mr. 
Sutherland  made  the  comparison  of  rates,  perhaps  it  looked  rather  J^ad  that 
the  freight  to  Ingersoll,  I  think,  according  to  this  book,  is  rather  larger  than 
the  freight  to  London,  but  it  is  all  based  on  the  Montreal  price.  ^^ 

Q.  Let  me  read  you  what  Mr.  Sutherland  says.    Mr.  Sutherland  st^Hflto' 

"The  travellers  claim  that  those  are  the  only  conditions  upon  which 
they  can  sell  sugar.    I  will  give  you  the  rates  to  London,  for  instance. 
It  does  not  matter  whether  it  comes  from  Chatham  or  Montreal.    There 
'  is  a  sugar  refinery  at  Chatham,  close  to  London.     The  same  rate  is 

applied  coming  from  Montreal  as  our  rate.  The  rate  to  London  is  43 
cents  per  hundred  pounds.  The  rate  to  Ingersoll  is  62  cents,  or  a  differ- 
ence of  19  cents  a  hundred." 

The   Chaieman:  "For  4iow    piany    miles  difference;?" — ^A.  "18 
miles.    It  may'be  18  miles  closer."  [^ 


I  presume  that  would  be  closer  to  Chatham? — ^A.  Yes,  I  presume  lojJi    ^^ 
Q.  Now,  apparently  that  is  the  difficulty  which  we  will  ask  you  to  explain, 


^r  that  whether  these  people  belong  to  your  Association  or  not,  they  are  apparent- 
^^  if  using  this  book?— A.  They  evidently  are  using  that  book. 

Q.  And  it  does  seem  unfair,  on  the  face  of  it,  at  least,  that  a  man  buyw 

sugar  in  Ingersoll,  18  miles  nearer  the  point  of  production  at  Chatham,  shoma 

__^  jhave  to  pay  19  cents  per  hundred  more  than  a  man  in  London? — ^A.  Of  course, 

'J  am  not  defending  the  Dominion  Sugar  Company,  they  will  have  to  explain 

that  themselves,  but  you  have  to  take  "into  -consideration  the  fact  that  it  costs 

toaore  to  get  the  raw  sugar  to  Chatham  than  to  Montreal,  and  although  they 

jsell  on  the  same  basis — for  instance,  the  basis  price  named  by  the  refineries 
^-    to-day  is  $11.10  at  Montreal,  so  to  the  Chatham  refinery,  the  raw  product 
B  "would  cost  them  the  difference  in  rate  from  Montreal  ^to  Chatham,  and  if  they 
are  usingthe  same  basis  to  sell  on,  of  course  it  is  equalizing  the  freight.- 
Q.  Here  is  another  piece,  rather  more  striking: 

"Hamilton  is  quoted  at  35  cents  per  hundred  pounds,  while  Dimdas, 
which  is  about  5  miles  from  Hamilton,  is  56  cents  4)er  hundred  pounds." 

— ^A.  Yes;  I  want  to  explain  this  and  clear  up  that  point.    In  order  to  equalize 

the  freight  -and  sell  sugar  at  the  price  sugar  isjsold  to-day,  it  is  sold  delivered, 

sa'.jfreight  paid,  to  every  point  in  Ontario.    In  order  to  work  this  equalized  rate 

Ipystem,  we  have  the  refineries,  we  prevailed  on  the  -refineries  to  sell  their  sugar 

f)  the  wholes-alers  at  a  delivered  price,  and  to  absorb  part  of  the  freight  to  all 
oints.    That  is,  .in  Hamilton,  although  they  sell  the  sugar  to  Hamilton — ^the 

"rate  to  Hamilton  is  29  ,cents;  that  is  wTiat  it  costs  a  Hamilton  wholesaler,  29 

cents,  the  other  6  cenii  is  truckage,  the  truckage  rate,  go  it  js  ,35  cents— it 


j.cauy    UUOW3  iiiLu  uisiy   ^u  fjcuma  uu  g,CLi  xo  oiicit;.       xiie  auuutlJl  raue  OX   ireiguX)  Irom 

JVIontreal  to  Hamilton  is  45^  cents,  so  that  the  refineries  are  really  absorbing 

.  16  cents  of  the  freight.    They  are  losing  16  I'Cents  of  the  freight  when  they 

deliver  sugar  ^t  Hamilton  at  29  cents,  although  it  costs  45^.  There  are  no 
wholesalers  in  Dundas,  so  the  rate  to  Dundas  is  based  on  the  actual  rate  W" 
freight  from  Hamilton  to  Dundas,  plus  the  rate  from  Montreal  to  Hamilton 
rtas  laid|down  by  the  refineries,  and  then  that  j'ate  to  Dundas  as  named  there 
is  considerably  lower  than  the  actual  rate  of  freight  if  the  dealer  bought 
his  sugar  in  Montreal  and  had  it  delivered  at  Dunda's.  »J     '^fei 

Q.  It  is  not  clear  to  me  yet.    We  are  dealing  with  rates. — A.  It  is  a  freight 
rate  system  entirely. 

[Mr.  A.  C.  Pyke.]      ^  .       - 
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^.  Why  shoul(^!W  Hamilton  man  get  his  sugar  delivered  for  35  cen 
.n  his  neighbour  in  Dundas,  within  twenty  miles,  I  guess — ^A.  I  think  within 


ten  or  twelve  miles. 

By  Mr.Sale^:  i     I  J   I 

Q.  Ten  miles  further  or  ten  mflsinffl 

The  Chaieman:  It  is  to  the  north^I 

on.    He  has  to  pay  56  cents. 

3  Witness:  Yes. 


t  IS  ten  miles  furthe 


By  the  Chairman: 

Q.  Explain  why  that  is,  and  then  will  you  justify  the  difference? — ^A.  I 
..-xll  turn  up  the  rate  to  Dundas.    Every  shipipng  point  in  Ontario  is  in  this 
book,  with  the  actual  freight  to  each  of  these  points.    The  rate  to  Hamilton,^ 
from  the  refiners — the  wholesale  grocer  gets  sugar  in  Hamilton  that  costs  him 
29  cents  he  gets  it  from  the  refineries,  "with  a  truckage  of  6  cents  in  and  ou^ 
That  is  the  regular  truckage  approved  by  the  Board  of  Railway  CommissioJ^ 
ers,  so  that  it  is  costing  him  29  cents  with  the  plus  6,  which  is  35  cents,  and 
if  he  ships  it  out  to  Dundas,  there  is  the  other  6  cents,  which  is  41  cents.    The 
freight  from  Hamilton  to  Dundas  is  15  cents,  which  makes  it  56  cents.    If  a 
man  in  Dundas  says  "  here,  I  am  going  to  buy  from  Motnreal,  where  the  sugar 
is  made  "  and  if  he  gets  a  shipment  from  Montreal  of  anything  less  than  a  car, 
it  is  going  to  cost  him  65  cents. 

Q.  Suppose  he  orders  a  car? — A.  If  he  orders  a  car  he  gets  it  at  the  actual 
freight.^  All  carloads  are  sold  at  an  actual  rate  of  freight. 

By  Mr.  Bales:  '  ■ 

Q.  What  is  the  actual  rate  of  freight  on  a  carload? — A.  From  Montreal 
to  Dundas  the  actual  rate  of  freight  would  be  46^. 

By  the  Chairman:  4    ^|pr^JF^ 

^  Is  there  any  other  equalization  of  freight  rates  by  carload  lots? — ^A. 
_,  .  fr,  not  now.  On  carload  lots  the  actual  rates  on  the  freight  that  is  pay- 
able is  charged,  but  all  sugar  is  sold  at  the  Montreal  base  price-,  for  instance, 
to-day  was  11.10.  fa 

Q.  If  a  Hamilton  grocer,  say,  wants  a  half  a  car,  we  will  get  it  at  the  35 
cents  rate. — ^A.  A  retail  grocer. 

Q.  If  he  wants  half  a  car? — A.  Yes.  ^,  ^— 

.  Q.  He  will  get  it  at  35  cents? — A.  Yes. 

.  Q'.__Suppose  a  Dundas  grocer  wants  half  a  car,  he  will  not  get  it? — ^A.  . 
because  freight  has  to  be  paid  from  Hamilton  to  Dundas. 
^^  Q,  That  is  what  the  railways  charge? — A.  It  is  all  what  the  railways 
I  charge.    Sugar  is  sold  delivered  at  Dundas.    All  sugar  is  sold  delivered  at  every 
point  in  Ontario.    No  retailer  pays  the  freight  charge.  ^ 

Q.  This  apparent  injustice  depends  on  the  railways,  who  charge  enorm- 
ously different  to  places  that  are  close  by  each  other? — ^A.  Oh,  no.  You  kncHj 
of  course  the  railway  freight  are  absolutely  submitted  to  the  Board  of  Railway 
Commissioners  and  approved  by  them.  We  have  to  base  it  on  actual  figures. 
Q.  I  want  to  understand  this.  It  seems  to  me  strange,  and  I  want  to 
understand  it,  what  justification  there  is  for  making  a  man  in  Dundas,  a  grocer 
who  vrants  to  get  half  a  car  of  sugar,  pay  56  cents  a  hundred  pounds,  I  sup- 
ply?—A.  Yes. 

Q.  While  his  neighbour  in  Hamilton,  less  than  ten  miles  away,  can  get 
that  for  30  cents? — A.  If  the.  man  in  Dundas  wants  to  go  to  Hamilton  and  buy 

P  [Mr.  A.  C.  Pyke.] 
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his  sugar  in  Hamilton  and  have  it  shipped  to  Dundas,  he  has  a  perfect  right 
to  do  it. 

Q.  Take  tw,o  grocers  in  equally  good  credit;  both  of  whom  bu^,  the  same 
quality  from  the  wholesaler  in  a  year. — A.  Yes.  \ 

Q.  Does  it  not  seem  unfair  that  one  man  should  have  to  p^  more  th 
half  as  much  again  on  his  freight  on  the  sugar? — A.  No,  it  does  not,  becai. 
there  is,  no  y^Y  of  his  getting  it  cheaper  any  other  way.  He  has  the  privilege 
of  going  into  Hamilton  and  buying  it  at  Hamilton  if  he  wants  to,  and  pay  the 
Hamilton  price  and  truck  ..it  out  himself. 

Q.  You  may  be  in  the  grasp  of  circumstances  which  you  cannot  control. — 
A.  Yes. 

Q.  As  a  fair-minded  man,  does  it  not  appear  to  you  to  be  unfair  that  a 
grocer  in  'Dundas  has  to  pay  more  than  half  as  much  again  for  his  sugar,  as 
far  as  freight  is  concerned? — A.  Just  for  freight,  that  is  all.  ^ 

Q.  As  far  as  freight  is  concerned,  as  the  man  in  Hamilton? — ^A.  No,  I 
cannot  see  any  unfairness  "in  that.  The  difference  is  in  the  actual  freight  and 
tmckage  that  lias  to  be  paid  on  it,  Mr.  Chairman.  He  is  paying  $11.10  to-day 
pal  Montreal  for  the  sugar.  That  is  the  basis  on  which  he  pays  his  freight,  and 
if  he  bought  that  sugaTrat  Montreal  and  had  it  shipped  to  Dundas,  instead  of 
buying  it  from  Hamilton,  it  would  have  cost  him  a  great  deal  more  than  that 
rate.  We  are  making  it  possible  for  him  to  get  it  a  little  cheaper,  and  the 
reason  we  are  able  to'~do  that  is  because  the  refineries  absorb  part  of  the  freight 
to  Hamilton.  '  *• 

Q.  Why  should  not  they  absorb  part  of  the  freight  to  Dundas? — ^A. 
because  they  are  only  doing  it  to  competing  points,  that  is,  where  there  is  a 
wholesale  grocer  who  buys  from  them  in  carloads.  That  is  recognized  as  a 
competing  point,  because  all  refiners  are  competing  for  that  outpoint,  to  sell 
that  wholesale  grocer. 

;  By  Hon.  Mr.  Sinclair: 

Q.  Am  I  right  in  understanding  that  if  a  merchant  in  Dundas  wants  to 
.buy  sugar,  that  sugar  has  to  come  from  Montreal  and  Toronto  in  carload  lots? 
—A.  Yes. 

Q.  At  the  35  cent  rate?— A.  Yes. 

Q.  It  is  the  rate?— A.  Yes.  U 

Q.  If  he  bought  in  Montreal  he  would  have  to  p^  the  Montreal  rate?— A. 
Yes.  !  ■ 

Q,  He  gets  the  benefit  of  the  local  rate  to  Hamilton?— A.  Yes. 
Q.  Less  the  local  rate  to  Dundas?— A.  Yes.    You  have  explained  that  per- 
haps more  clearly  than  I  have. 


imilton  to-day  atPE^^n.io  pi- 


By  Mr.  Sales:  ^M       'paik  '    1     M^l 

Q.  What  can  a  man  buy  sugS^  Hamilton  to-day  atP^^ll.lO  plus  35 
[cents,  if  he  goes  m  to  Hamilton  to  buy  it  in  the  wholesaler's  warehouse 
^.  Q.  m.46?— A.  111.45.  i*  £  4 

E  Q-  If  he  buys  a  carload  in  Montreal?— A.  $11.10  plus  46^  cents. 
■  Q  It  two  or  three  grocers  got  together  at  Dundas  and  said  "we  will  buy  a 
!!^rload  of  sugar  from  Montreal,"  it  costs  them  $11.56^,  but  if  they  go  separately 
.CO  the  wholesaler  m  Toronto  they  can  buy  it  for  $11.45?— A.  JThat  is  it  exactly. 
I|.  It  not  a  benefit  to  the  retailer?  It  is  a  benefit  to  the  retailer  absolutely  It 
IS  of  no  benefit  to  the  wholesaler,  excepting  they  are  all  selling  at  the  same 
price  and  using  the  same  equalized  freight. 

[Mr.  A.  C.  Pyke.] 
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'      By  Hon.  Mr.  Sinclair:  — 

Q.  Why  sho^ild  not  the  retailers  of  Dundas  have  an  opportunity  of  buy- 
j  a  carload  in  Montreal  and  getting  it  for  46-2- cents? — ^-  That  is  the  actual 
rate  of  freight  from  Dundas  to  Montreal. 

Q.  Can  they  do  that? — A.  The  retailer  cannot  buy  from  the  refinery. 
The  refinery  uses  the  wholesale  grocer  as  their  distributing  medium.  Any 
wholesale  grocer  can  buy  from  a  refinery  and  have  it  shipped  to  the  retail  men 
in  Dundas,  and  he  gets  it  at  that  basis. 

Q.  You  refuse  to  sell  the  retailer? — A.  I  am  speaking  for  the  wholesale 
groceries. 

Q.  I  am  speaking  of  the  refineries? — A.  The  refineries  only  sell  to  the 
wholesale  trade.  That  is  their  method  of  distribution,  J)ecause  they  claim  that 
is  the  cheapest  method  for  them  to  market  their  sugar  on. 

By  Mr._Sales:  ^P^ 

^  Q.  What  profit  do  you  make  on  a  sack  of  sugar? — A.  5  per  cent. 

Q.  The  shipment  is  made  direct  from  the  refinery  to  the  retailer? — A.  In 
carloads  only.  If  it  is  a  small  lot,  ten  or  twenty  bags,  less  than  a  car,  they 
ship  from  a  wholesale  centre.  T    ^p.  ^ 

Q.  If  it  is  a  carload  you  get  6  per  cent? — A.  We  grt  15  per  cent  from  the 
refinery,  but  the  buyer  gets  a  rebate  on  his  quantity  purchased  from  the  whole- 
sale grocer.  ^1 
^         Q.  Of  what? — A.  8  cents  per  hundred  pounds.  " 

Q.  That  would  represent  to-day  50  cents  a  hundred  pounds? — A.  On  to- 
day's price,  it  is  a  little  over  50  cents  a  hundred  pounds.  It  is  55  cents 
exactly,  but  we  allow  8  cents  off  that,  but  the  price  of  sugar  in  the  last  f( 
months  has  gcine  from  under  8  cents  up  to  11  cents.      


By  Mr.  Sales: 
.^^  The  higher  it  goes  the  more  money  you  make? — A.  The  more  total. 
The  percentage  is  just%e  same.  J|  , 

By  Mr.  Caldwell:  "  '  

_,Q.  On  the  same  amount  of  sugar? — ^A.    Yes. 
Q.  When  sugar  is  11  cents  you  get  55  cents,  and  when  it  is  8,  you  only  get 
40  cents?— A.  Yes. 

Q.  You  are  interested  in  the  prii 
mther  have  it  at  a^stable  price. 

B'lj  the _  Chairman: 

Q.  Because  if  it  gets  high  the  demand  drops  off — A.  Yes,  and  there  is  an 
additional  risk  right  through.""  ^ 

By  Hon.  Mr.  Sinclarr. 

Q.  Is  there  much  additional  sugE*  used  when  the  price  drops? — ^A.  I  wou^d 

say  it  is  noticeable. 

i   . —  k 

By  the  Chairman:  ■ 

Q.  You  have  been  in  this  business  for  some  years? — ^A.  Yes.  I , 
Q.  Do  you  find  that  most  refiners  sell  to  you  at  the  same  price? — ^A.  I 
iwould  say  generally,  but  for  instance,  I  can  show  you  lists  within  the  past  two 
'  or  three  weeks,  indicating  that  the  four  refineries  have  different  prices,  but  gen- 
erally the  prices  will  follow.    A  drop  will  occur,  and  within  24  hours  they  gen- 
erally all  drop,  and  if  an  advance  takes  place,  you  generally  see  that  within  24 
or  48  hours^thatithey  are  generally  all  on  the  same  basis,  although  there  are 

[Mr.  A.  C.  Pyke.] 
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quite  a  fe-W- cases  where  there  is  a  difference  in  price.      For  instance,  at  the 
present  time  one  refinery  is  25  cents  per  hundred  higher  than  the  other  three. 

By  Mr.  Caldwell:  :JW 

II    Q.  Have  the  prices  gone  up  so  fast  that  they  have  not  b|en  able  toUtjIi 
up  to  them? — A.  I  could  not  tell  you  what  the  reason  was, 


By  the  Chairman:  "  h 

Q.  You  have  been  in  touch  with  sugar  for  many  years? — ^A.  Yes; 

Q.  No  doubt  the  present  situation  in  regard  to  sugar  has  attracted  your 
attention? — ^A.  Yes. 

Q.  Would  you  mind  giving  the  Committee  the  benefit  or  your^business  ex- 
perience as  to  what  you  think  this  present  situation  is  due  to? — ^A.  I  really 
could  not  give  you  any  information;  I  could  not  give  you  any  opinion  upon  that 
point,  I  really  could  not,  because  I  really  do  not  know. 

Q.  I  can  easily  understand  you  not  knowing,  but  I  think  you  should  be 
able  to  form  an  opinion. — A.  I  know  this,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  it  has  puzzled 
a  good  many  peoplg^ho  have  been  in  business  longer  than  I  have.  The  present 
prices  in  Canada  are  governed  largely  by  prices  in  New  York.  Probably  the 
refiners  wall  enlighten  you.  I  understand  they  have  to  come  before  the  Committee 
next  week. 

Q.  You  think  they  can  give  us  some  information  upon  that  point? — AIJ 
think  so,  although  sugar  is  only  a  part  of  the  wholesale  grocers'  business.  There 
are  a  great  many  other  unes.  *  *       **• 

Q."'The  price  of  sugar  is  something  which  has  attracted  a  great  deal  of 
attention  lately. — ^A.    It  always  does. 

Q.  I  would  have  thought  a  gentleman  of  your  experience  and — if  you  will 
pardon  my  saying  so — apparent  ability,  would  have  in  his  own  mind  at  least 
some  ground  for  a  possible  explanation  of  this  rise. — ^A.  Let  me  tell  you  this, 
Mr.  Chairman  that  the  President  of  the  American  Sugar  Refinery,  one  of  the 
biggest  refineries  in  the  United  States,  in  a  recent  interview,  could  not  account 
iof'the  rise  in  raw  sugar.  '^ 

Q.  I  remember  some  years  ago  there  was  a  party  in  the  United  States  which 
was  called  the  Know  Nothing  Party;  he  may  belong  to  that  party. — ^A.  Maybe 
he  does.  He  has  been  in  the  sugar  business  all"  his  life  and  evidently  has  guessed 
the  market  wrong,  because  he  has  said  that  there  is  nothing  to  warrant  this 
advance.  He  has  stated  that  in  an  interview,  and  in  spite  of  his  views  he  was 
not  going  in  and  purchasing.  ^  - 

'  Q.  Can  you  see  anything  to  warrant  this  advance? — ^A.  No,  except  that  it 
hap  been  stated  by  the  Department  of  Commerce,  under  Mr.  Herbert  Hoover,  ^ 
of  the  United  States  Government,  that  there  was  a  shortage  in  the  world's  yield 
of  sugar.    That  I  understand  wa^the  first  thing  that  stairted  an  upward  rise  in 
the  price  of  sugar.  ^Hj  1  f" 

By  Mr.  Ha?nmell:  MH 

Q.  It  boosted  the  price? — A.  It  boosted  the  price.    Statistics  I  understand 
issued  by  the  United  States  Government' |howed  that  the  Cuban  crop,  which  i^- 
the  basic  crop  in  sugar,  did  show  a  tremendous  falling  off.    That  was  a  predi(^ 
tion  as  to  what  the^rop  would  be.  :-  ,  i 

'i      -•    By  Mr.  Sales: 

Q.  The  issuing  of  these  statistics  by  a  Government  may  be  a  very  1 
thing? — A.  That  is  what  a  very  great  many  people  have  criticised  the  DepaK^ 
menf  in  the  United  States  for  doing. 

Q.  The  speculator  gets  in? — A.  Ye 
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,    L^Q.  And  up  goes  the  price? — A.  Yes. 

Ol_jAnd  when  there  is  a  large  crop  of  wheat,  down  goes  the  price? — A.  Yes.' 

_  By  Mr.  Hammell:  . 

.'       Q.  The  information  leal^Wf^pfematurely? — A.  It  leaked  out  through  an      _ 
interview  with  one  of  the  officials  of  the  Department  of  Commerce.     It  was     % 
partly  denied  afterwards,  although  not  completely.    Although  the  United  States 
Government  has  lately  instituted  proceedings  to  try  and  find  the  cause,  through 
the  Attorney-General's  Department,  they  have  not  yet  found  the  caitee.  ~ 


B§  Mr.  Sales:  .      ^ 

Q.  Let  me  go  back  to  my  question.    When  there  is  a  shortage,  that  induces 
the  speculator  to  go  in,  and  the  price  goes  up? — ^A.  Yes. 

Q.  Then  when  there  is  a  big  crop  the  buyer  will  naturally  hang  off? — ^A. 


Q.  And  the  price  wall  go  down? — A.  That  seems  to  be  the  trend. 

Q.  So  that  the  issuing  of  statistics  to  the  producer  of  say  cotton,  wheat 
or  sugar,  when  there  is  a  big  crop  naturally  means  a  lowgr  price  for  it? — A.  Yes, 
it  ^am^  like  that.  r  -  •  ■ 

By  the  Chairman: 
Q.  This  httle  book  which  is  marked  as  Exhibit  No.  65,  by  whom  is  that 
issued? — ^A.  That  book  is  issued  by  our  Association,  the  Wholesale  Grocers' 
A?«ociation  of  Ontario. 

Q.  Turn  to  page  4,  to  the  paragraph  headed  "Direct  Violations",  Rule  4, 
which  reads  in  this  way:  m^ 

"Rule  4.  To  make  bets  with  buyers,  to  offer  ]3aits  or  bribes  or 
inducements  of  any  kind, 'to  quote  other  Imes  low  as  an  inducement  to 
effect  a  sale  of  sugar,  to  give  greater  discounts  than  provided  for  in  this 

Code,,  or  to  allow  or  agree  to  allow  buyers  a  sum  greater  than  the  actual 

freight  paid  on  shipments,  shall  be  considered  a  direct  violation  of  the 
,!      spirit  and  letter  of  the  Equalized  Rates  System." 
A.  Yes.  I 

Q.  Eirst  of  all  do  your  buyers  have  to  sign  any  contract  with  you? — ^A.^W 
Absolutely  no.  ■ 

i,        '_Q.  I  presume  they  have  been  provided  with  copies  of  this  book? — ^A.  They 
get  a  copy  of  it. 

Q.  And  they  will  be  told  that  they  are  expected  to  comply  with  the  letter 
and'^irit  of  the  rules  set  forth? — ^A.  Absolutely.  ^S 

I  Q.  If  they  do  not  do  so,,  what  happens? — A.  Nothing  has  happened.    We^^ 

try  to  keep  them  in  line,  but  it  is  a  difficult  thing.    This  is  a  code  of  rules,  a     1 
cnde  of  ethics  that  we  would  like  to  see  carried  out.    We  must  say  that  these 


■ute  are  not  always  lived  up  to,  but  there  is  no  remedy. 
Wo.  We  can  auite  understand  that  the  making  of  bet 


rQ.  We  can  quite  understand  that  the  making  of  bets  is  unethical.- — A.  Yes. 
Q.  Although  some  of  us  might  not  think  it  is  so  unethical  in  other  lines. 

^— to  quote  other  lines  low  as  an  inducement  to  effect  a  sale  of  sugar,"  what 
would  be  unethical  in  that? — A.  Merely  that  if  a  party  wanted  to  do  so,  he 

gould  cut  say  the  price  of  prunes  two  cents  a  pound,  and  really  give  a  cut  on 
RUgar.  I  am  only  illustrating  it  in  that  way.  He  is  selling  prunes  below  cost  as 
a,n  inducement  to  get  a  sugar  order.  - 

_     Q.  " — to  give  greater  discounts  than  provided  for  in  this  Code,"    I  do  not 

^ow  whethef  that  falls  under  the  definition  of  piracy  as  given  by  the  Secretary 
of  the  Retailers'  Association,  but  it  would  be  regarded  as  extremely  reprehen- 
sible?— A.  Yep    We  think  everyone  should  live  up  to  these  rules. 


n   1 
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Q.  Before  you  pass  on,  have  you  the  £ame  objection  to  people  selling  at 
prices  higher  than  these? — ^A.  Yes,  sir,  absolutely.  ^ 

Q.  There  is  nothing  stated  in  the  rules  against  the  increasing  of  the  price, 
is  there?— A.  No.  I  don't  know  whether  that  is  particularly  mentioned  here. 
I  do  not  think  it  is.  Such  a  thing  never  occurs;  it  is  impossible.  Competition 
is  too  keen,  for  one  thing.    Competition  would  regulate  that,  anyway.  i 

Q.  As  a  matter  of  fact  you  rather  open  the  door  to  selling  higher?— A.  No.  ' 

Q.  Look  at  Rule  7: — 

"  Rule  7.  The  lowest  selling  prices  for  sugar  to  all  points  mentioned 
in  this  pamphlet  and  for  towns  receiving  sugar  at  these  respective  points, 
shall  be  the  refinery  base  price  raling  on  the  day  and  at  the  time  of  sale." 

■ — A.  Those  are  the  instructions  as  to  how  to  arrive  at  the  price. 
_Q.  At  the  lowest  selling  price? — A.  Yes. 

^Q.  As  far  as  I  have  read  the  rules  (I  have  not  perased  them  all)  there  does 
not  seem  to  be  any  prohibition  or  even  active  discouragement  to  selling  at  higher 
prices.— A.  There  is  nothing  in  the  rules  to  say  distinctly  that  it  cannot  be  done_. 
^Q.  You  say  competition  takes  care  of  that? — A.  Absolutely. 
Q.  Now  turn  back  to  Rule  5: — 

"Rule  5.    Refiners  will,  if  they  deem  such  a  course  advisable,  'in  the  ^ 
iterest  of  honourable  dealing,  request  of  the  wholesaler  or  salMhaan  a 
declaration  in  such  terms  as  they  may  deem  necessary." 

What  does  that  declaration  refer  to? — A.  I  have  never  known  a  case  where 
a  declaration  has  been  required.  If  a  refiner  thinks  that  these  rules  have  been 
violated,  he  can  ask  for  a  declaration  that  the  wholesaler  has  kept  the  rules. 

Q.  From  your  long  experience,  have  you  any  method  to  suggest  whereby 
the  costs  of  distribution  in  this  country  can  be  cheapened  or  made  less? — A. 
Mr.  Chairman,  my  view,  as  I  have  stated  on  many  occasions,  is  that  the  mo^  , 
economical  method  of  distributing  goods  to  tJie  consumer  is  from  the  manu- 
facturer to  the  wholesaler,  from  the  wholesaler  to  the  retailer,  and  from  the^ 
retailer  to  the  consumer.  No  other  more  economical  way  of  doing  it  has  yet  been 
found;  if  it  was,  the  whplesaler  would  not  be  in  existence.  The  only  reason  the 
wholesaler  is  in  existence  to-day  is  because  he  is  performing  an  economic  service^ 
A  manufacturer  has  no  particular  love  or  regard  for  the  wholesaler.  The  only 
reason  he  is  using  the  wholesaler  for  distributing  his  goods  is  because  it  is  cheaper 
for  him  to  do  it  that  way.  If  it  were  not,  he  woul'S^  hot  be  a  good  manufac^tufSr 
or  a  good  business  man,  if  he  was  paying  the  wholesaler  more  than  any  obhei 
way  would  cost  him.  It  is  because  the  wholesaler  is  the  most  economical,  and 
he  uses  that  method.  It  has  been  investigated  in  a  great  many  ways  and  in  a 
great  many  Courts.  This  Association  of  ours  has  been  proceeded  against^  on 
four  different  occasions  since  1910,  and  in  every  case  all  the  charges  against 
us  h.2ive  been  dismissed,  and  our  methods  have  been  absolutely  upheld.  The 
recent  decision  of  the  Appellate  Court  in  Ontario,  with  which  you  no  doubt  are 
vfamiliar,  in  which  His  Lordship  Chief  Justice  Meredith  stated  that  these  sections 
bf  the  Criminal  Code  referring  to  trade  regulations  are  ultra  vires,  dismissed 
-the  charges  against  us,  and  our  system  was  upheld  by  that  Court  ' 


Mr.  Sales:  ^ 

Q.  How  many  sacks  of  sugar  are  there  in  a  car?— A.  Th^refineries  insist 

upon  a  300-bag  car,  but  the  railways  are  insisting  upon  a  400-bag  car.    Atithe 

present  time  we  can  still  get  a  300-bag  car. 

Q.  Do  you  encourage  the  retailers  to  buy  in  carloads? — ^A.  Yes. 
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.  ^  J^.  They  get  the  JDenefit  of  the  credit  and  of  the  freight  rate? — A.  Yes, 
Q.  What  service  do  you  render  to  the  retailer  who  buys  a  carload  of  sugar? 
— ^A.  We  give  him  so  many  days'  credit.     We  have  to  pay*the  refineries  in 
eleven  days  from  the  date  of  purchase. 

Q.  Your  customer  takes  how  l^ng? — ^A.  He  takes  thirty,  sixty,  and  some- 
times ninety  days.  -jfe 

Q.  You  have  discounts  covering  those  different  periods? — A.  No,  strictly 
thirty  days.  ■  ■  ^    '^ 

By  the  Chairman: 
Q.  Your  customers  pay  interest  afterwards?--* 
.but  that  is  not  often  enforced. 


says  so  in  the  rules, 


I  By  Mr.  Sales: 

'  m^   It  is  a  matter  of  clerical  work  very  largely,  is  it  not? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  The  400  bags  constituting  a  car  gives  yoii  1188;  isn't  that  pretty  expens" 
ive  for  clerical  work? — A.  No.  You  are  figuring  on  to-day's  basis.  The 
average  price  of  sugar  has  been  around  7  cents.-^^* 

Q.  I  am  taking  it  at  to'day's  price,  55  less  8,  which  would  be  47? — ^A.  Yes. 
,_Q.  400  ba^  would  give  you  |188?— A.  Yes.  ^ 

2Q,.'  We  gef*a  'carload  of  wheat  containing  60,000  pounds  for  very  much 
less  than  that. — ^A.  That  is  merely  brokerage  you  are  speaking  about  now? 

Q.  Yes. — A.  The  wholesale  groper  buys  the  sugar  outright.  You  are 
citing  an  extreme  case,  because  I  "r^'ould  say  that  85  per  cent  of  the  sugar  is 
distributed  in  less  than  carload  quantities — fully  85  per  cent. 

Q.  If  you  wanted  to  get  economical  distrilDution,  you  could  get  three  or 
four  to  say  that  they  would  take  a  carload  of  sugar  together? — A.  They  are 
doing  that  to-day. 

Q.  With  al  due  respect  to  your  Wholesale  Grocers'  Guild,  it  seems  to  me 
that  that  1188  is  too  large  a  profit  for  the  work  you  do. — ^A.  It  is  a  transaction 
of  over  $4,500. 

Q.  $4,500  and  thirty  days? — ^A.  The  average  cost  of  doing  business  in 
the  wholesale  grocery  line,  taking  the  lowest  cost  with  the  highest  cost,  the 
average  cost  of  doing  business  is  slightly  over  9  per  cent  on  the  sales. 

Q.  But  those  sacks  you  never  see. — A.  Our  overhead  is  just  the  same  in 
any  wholesale  grocer's  establishment.  Unless  he  develops  sufficient  business  so 
that  he  can  do  away  with  a  certain  number  of  clerks  or  trucks,  his  over- 
head is  just  as  great  as  ever. 

Q.  Surely  it  is  not  as  great  if  the  sugar  does  not  go  into  his  warehouse 
at  all— A.  He  does  not  reduce  the  overhead  a  bit  by  selling  at  less. 

By  the  Chairman: 
Q.  He  must  have  a  greater  profit  on  that  particular  item  of  business? — 
A.  If  he  gets  sufficient  of  that  business  so  that  he  can  dispense  with  the  services 
of  some  of  his  clerks,  warehousemen  or  trucks,  he  might  have. 

By  Mr.  Milne: 

Q.  Are  you  encouraging  or  discouraging  that  business? — A.  We  are  en- 
couraging the  carload  business.  There  is  very  little  of  it  done;  the  sum  involved 
is  very  much  too  great  for  the  ordinary  retailer. 

Q.  When  did  the  thirty  days  come  into  effect? — A.  It  has  always  been  in 
effect. 

Q.  I  have  always  bought  it  at  15  days. — A.  Are  you  in  Ontario? 

Q.  No,  I  am  in  Manitoba. — A.  This  is  purely  Ontario.  It  is  only  Ontario 
that  I  am  dealing  with. 
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By  Mr.  Gardiner:         ^ ^^^^_ 

Q.  You  get  eleven  days  from  tl^T'manufaclJurer^'toTSi'Ble  for  your  cirload 
of  sugar? — A,  We  get  eleven  days  from  the  date  of  purchase. 

Q.  The  retailer  gets  thirty  days? — ^A.  Yes. 

Q.  In  the  event  of  a  carload  of  sugar  being  shipped  direct  from  the  refinery 
to  the  retailer,  under  those  particular  circumstances  you  would  only  be  carry- 
ing the  retailer  practically  nineteen  days? — A.  Well,  yes.  We  have  to  pay 
in  eleven  days  from  the  date  of  purchase,  not  from  the  date  of  shipment. 

Q.  The  date  of  purchase? — A.  Eleven  days  from  the  date  of  purchase. 

Q.  Are  the  shipments  not  made  immediately?— A.  Generally  within  three 
oafour  days. 

Q.  Practically  speaking  you  carry  the  retailer  approximately  about  twenty 
days? — A.  Yes.  -^^ 

Q.  Not  thirty? — A.  That  is  correct.  The  terms  are  thirty  days,  but  the 
thirty  days  are  not  observed.  It  is  generally  forty,  forty-five,  or  even  sixty 
days,  with  no  extra  charge. 

Mr.  Sales:     The  business  is  carried  on  at  too  big  a  profit. 


II  mormng.    We  wiU 


Witness  retired.         ' 

The  Chairman:  Mr,  Ruddick  has  been  waitini 
dad  to  have  him  come  forward  now. 


John  A.  Rtiddick,  called: 

By  the  Chairman:  w 

Q.  Mr.  Ruddick,  you  do  not  need  to  be  sworn.  What  is  your  position  m 
the  Department  of  Agriculture? — ^A.  Dairy  Cold  Stoiage  Commissioner.     _, 

Q.  You  have  been  acting  the  part  of  a  candid  friend,  Mr.  Ruddick,  -^h 
the  butter  and  cheese  people  in  Montreal.  We  thought  you  might  have  some- 
thing of  value  to  tell  the  Committee  this  morning  along  what  lines  we  can  get 

.better  agricultural  conditions,  especially  those  lines  in  which  we  are  interested. 
— A.  Well,  Mr.  Chairman,  if  you  refer  to  a  statement  which  appeared  in  some 
of  the  morning  papers  of  Wednesday,  I  think  it  was,  in  which  I  was  reported  to 
have  said  that  Canadian  cheese  had  fallen  back  to  the  second  or  th^rd  place 
and  the  butter  was  even  worse,  and  that  all  our  methods  were  absolutely  out  oi 
date — I  want  to  say  that  I  never  made  any  such  statement. 

1  was  in  Montreal  to  meet  my  own  staff  and  the  members  of  the  Montreal 
Produce  Merchants'  Association,  to  discuss  the  question  of  grading,  which  is 
a  new  service  inaugurated  for  the  first  time  this  year;  and  incidentally  some 
questions  were  asked  regarding  the  position  of  Canadian  Dairy  produce  and 
its  relative  standing  as  compared  with  other  countries.  I  made  no  reference 
whatever  to  the  relative  standing  of  Canadian  cheese  and  butter,  but  there 
was  another  gentleman  present,  an  importer,  from  London,  who  did  make  some 
remarks  and  I  think  the  reporter  got  it  twisted.  I  corrected  the  statement  my- 
self on  the  following  day,  and  you  have  probably  seen  that.  I  made  no  such 
statement. 

The  Chairman:  As  a  rule  the  correction  never  gets  the  same  publicity 

-^the  original  statement.  ' 

_^  The  Witness:  It  does  not.  The  Montreal  Gazette  had  a  fair  report  of 
the  meeting.    However,  I  don't  mind  saying,  and  I  think  the  Committee  will 

know  this  probably,  that  Canadian  butter,  or  Canadian  cheese,  if  you  like — 

[Mr.  A.   C.  Pyke.]  |  ] 
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let  US  take  them  separately,  JDecause  they  do  not  go  well  together  in  this  _ 

Canadian  cheese  has  not  quite  the  same  position  in  the  market  to-day  that  it 
had  some  years  ago;  but  that  is  not  because  Canadian  cheese  has  fallen  off; 
it  is  because  some  of  our  competitors  have  made  considerable  progress.  Eor 
many  years,  and  in  fact  for  the  last  thirty  years  and  until  quite  recently, 
Canadian  cheese  was  almost  without  a  competitor  in  the  British  market.  We 
exported  at  one  time  95  per  centr— or  at  least  the  particular  class  of  cheese 
which  we  make,  95  per  cent  of  it  was  supplied  to  the  Old  Country  market  by 
this  country;  but  at  the  present  time  New  Zealand  is  supplying  rather  more 
than  we  are.  They  have  made  tremendous  increases  in  their  production,  and 
our  production  of  cheese  has  fallen  off  because  we  have  diverted  the  milk 
into  other  channels,  to  make  condensed  milk  and  to  make  more  butter. 

By  the  Chairman:  I 

Q.  I  suppose  it  is  more  profitable?— A.  Exactly.  ' 


■  By  Mr.  Caldwell: 

W    Q.  And  more  is  used  in  the  manufacture  of  ice  cream.— A.  Yes,  and  more 
~milk  for  use  in  the  cities.    We  are  producing  more  milk  in  this  country  every 
year  than  we  did  the  year  before.    We  have  increased  our  total  production  of 
"  milk  every  year  ever  since  I  have  been  connected  with  the  business,  and  that 
is  longer  than  I  care  to  think  abou^. 

The  Chairman  :  No  one  would  judge  that,  sir. 

The  Witness:'  There  is  no  diminution  in  the  production,  but  there  are 
changes  in  the  production  of  dairy  products.  We  are  not  making  as  much 
cheese  as  we  did,  and  I  think  it  is  a  good  thing.  Some  people  deplore  the 
falling  off  in  our  cheese  exports.  I  want^to  know  how  we  would  have  sold 
as  much  as  we  used  to  make  with  this  other  large  production  from  New 
Zealand.  We  are  down  about  100  million  pounds  or  nearly  that  from  our 
"*"  maximum  of  1904.  If  we  still  had  that  much  to  export,  the  market  would 
be  demoralized,  and  it  is  a  good  thing  that  we  have  found  more  profitable 
channels  for  our  increased  milk  production.  |     || 

By  Mr.  Sales: 

ij.  You  are  recognizing  there  very  clearly  the  danger  of  over-production,' 

-A.  I  don't  see  very  much  danger  of  over-production  on  the  whole.    The  milk 

which  is  produced  in  the  world  goes  into  many  different  channels.     There  is 

condensed  milk;  milk  powder;  milk  consumed  directly;   butter;   cheese,   and 

_     all  that  sort  of  thing,  and  all  these  articles,  with  the  exception  of  raw  milk  and 

;;^     cream,  are  articles  of  international  commerce,  and  the  prices  are  regulated  by 

the  world's  markets.    Local  conditions  affect  them  very  little,  if  any,  except 

temporarily.  If  there  is  an  over-production  of  cheese,  if  we  find  New  Zealand, 
Australia,  South  Africa  and  some  other  countries  making  cheese  of  the  same 
kind  as  we"  make,  are  beginning  to  increase  their  production,  there  is  a  tendency 
■K^^r  the  market  on  cheese  to  go  relatively  lower  than  the  price  of  butter,  and 
therefore  "-here  is  a  diversion  at  once  to  butter  making.  That  is  what  happens 
^^  all  the  time  and  these  things  regulate  themselves  very  well  so  that  on  the 
whole  T  don't  see  any  great  danger  of  over-production,  and  1  don't  see  the 

'lightest  danger  of  any  country  feeling  the  effect  of  over-production  if  it  makes 

an  article  of  the  highest  quality  and  keeps  to  the  top.    And  that  is  our  chief 

concern,  I  think,  to  make  an  article  of  the  very  best  quality  and  supply  it  as 

regularly  as  possible,  to  the  market  which  we  caier  to  and  that  is  the  market 

of  the  United  Kingdom. 


3— lOli 
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By  the  Chairman: ' 


which  we  may  profitably  follow,  from  what  our  competitors  are  aom^i?;- 
A.  Well,  Mr.  Chairman,  if  I  may  be  allowed  to  put  it  in  this  way.  I J^'^dei^: 
stand  you  are  not  investigating  conditions  in  New  Zealand  or  Australia,  but 
as  you  are  probably  aware,  I  have  recently  returned  from  a  visit  to  Australia 
and  New  Zealand,  where  I  went  for  the  purpose  of  looking  into  conditions 
there  generally,  their  methods  of  production,  their  practice  and  one  thing 
and  another.  Now  I  have  just  got  back  and  I  have  been  extremely  busy  with 
other  matters  and  I  have  not  had  time  to  get  that  data  put  together  and  to  study 
the  situation  so  as  to  make  a  definite  statement.  I  think  it  is  a  matter  of 
considerable  importance,  and  a  good  deal  depends  on  the  way  in  which  it  is 
put  out.  It  is  very  easy,  as  you  see  from  my  experience  in  Montreal  the  other 
day,  to  get  things  very  badly  misrepresented.  _ 

Now  I  think  that  we  are  making  a  very  long  step  in  advance  this  y» 
in  this  country  in  the  grading  of  our  dairy  produce  regularly.  Perhaps  we 
should  have  done  that  some  years  ago,  but  I  have  not  been  very  enthusiastic 
about  it  myself,  because  I  knew  something  of  the  difficulties  that  there  are  in 
proposing  a  system  such  as  we  will  require,  for  a  business  that  is  so  long 
established  as  the  export  trade  in  butter  and  cheese,  from  Canada. 

Members  of  the  Committee  may  not  be  aware  that  about  25  years  ago  I 
went  to  New  Zealand  to  re-organize  their  system,  and  I  do  not  mind  saying, 
Mr.  Chairman,  that  the  New  Zealanders  are  good  enough  to  give  me  some 
credit  for  the  progress  which  they  have  made  since.  It  was  rather  with  mixed 
feelings  that  I  looked  on  this  progress  when  I  was  over  there,  as  a  Canadian. 
However,  that  is  a  personal  matter. 

Q.  Your  personal  pride  had  to  battle  with  your  patriotic  regret?— A.  To 
some  extent,  yes.  Now  New  Zealand  has  had  a  grading  system  ever  since, 
over  25  years  ago,  and  their  export  trade  grew  up  under  that  system  and  it 
has  had  to  conform  to  the  grading  system. 

Q.  Did  you  suggest  that  grading  system  when  you  went  over  there? — 
A.  No,  sir,  it  was  in  existence  when  I  went  there,  but  it  was  not '  very  well 
organized,  and  we  put  it  on  a  somewhat  different  basis;  ^t  the  principle  has 
been  accepted  from  the  beginning  or  their  export  trade  and  they  were  the 
first  country  in  the  world  to  undertake  that  sort  of  thing. 

Q.  Even  before  Denmark? — A.  Well,  Denmark  does  not  have  any  grading 
system  to-day  in  the  same  sense  of  the  word;  but  they  have  a  different  system, 
which  prevails  on  the  Continent  of  Europe,  of  controlling  the  exports  so  thati 
nothing  but  high  grade  produce  is  exported  under  a  national  brand.  That  is  a 
somewhat  different  way  of  reaching  practically  the  same  result. 

I  think  we  are  making  a  very  decided  step  in  advance  by  adopting  this 
system.  We  did  not  suggest  it  before,  because  of  the  difficulties  which  we 
saw,  but  we  think  it  has  become  sufficiently  important  now,  that  we  must  meet 
this  question  in  some  way  and  we  are  going  to  have  it  and  it  is  working  very 
nicely  at  present.  That  is  one  way  in  which  we  hope  to  improve  and  keep  up 
tlie  standard  of  quality. 

I  think  the  time  has  come  in  this  country  when  there  will  have  to  be  some 
reorganization  of  the  manufacturing  end  of  the  business.  We  are  competing  with 
other  countries  where  they  are  carrying  on  the  manufacture  in  large  factories, 
where  they  have  excellent  management.  And  if  we  fall  down  at  any  point  in 
our  manufacturing  it  seems  to  me  it  will  be  through  lack  of  management. ,  In 
many  of  our  factories  there  is  absolutely  no  management  whatever.  They  are 
so  small  that  they  cannot  afford  to  pay  for  management. 

I  have  no  objection  to  the  small  factory  as  such,  because  I  believe  that  just 
as  fine  a  quality  of  butter  and  cheese  can  be  made  in  a  small  factory  as  can  be 
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made  in  a  large  one.    In  fact  in  many  cases  the  chances  are  in  favour  oi  the 
small  factory:  but  on  the  point  of  management  and  marketing,  and  the  general 
handling  of  the  business,  the  large  factory  has  the  advantage.    I  feel  that  some  ^ 
encouragement  will  have  to  be  given  and  something  will  have  to  be  done  to  " 
eliminate  many  of  the  small  factories  or  to  get  them  amalgamated  in  some  way. 
The  department  has  been  trying  to  do  something  of  that  kind;  trying  to  set 
an  example  along  that  line  by  running  a  factory  down  here  about  40  miles  from 
here,  at  Finch,  in  Stormont  County.    There  were  two  small  cheese  factories.— 
struggling  along  and  fighting  each  other.    We  got  an  option  on  both  factories  iM  - 
1912,  they  are  v/ithin  a  mile  of  each  other  and  we  called  the  people  together.  M 
They  were  so  antagonistic  that  they  sat  on  opposite  sides  of  the  hall;  they  would  " 
not  mix  together  even  at  a  meeting.    The  first  year  we  ran  that  factory  we  got 
two  million  pounds  of  milk.  JLast  year  we  got  nearly  nine  million  pounds  of 
milk,  and  we  could  have  had  a  great  deal  more. 

Q.  From  practically  the  same  area  of  country? — ^A.  A  somewhat  larger  area, 
but  even  the  original  patrons  of  the  factory  have  shown  a  very  large  increase 

'in  production.    Some  of  them  have  trebled  their  supply  of  milk  in  those  yearg. 

H^'i  we  have  been  able  to  obtain  more  money  for  the  patrons,  and  that  is  the 
reason  the  factory  has  grown;  because  we  put  in  a  good  equipment;  we  are 
prepared  to  make  butter  and  cheese  or  to  sell  milk  or  to  sell  cream  or  to  supply^^ 
the  market  with  that  which  will  bring  the  most  money,  and  I  think  in  the  last 
two  or  three  years  the  average  return  per  hundred  pounds  has  been  about  20 
cents-,  higher  than  the  surrounding  cheese  factories  have  been  able  to   pay.    '_ 
The  result  is  we  almost  have  to  put  a  guard  on  the  place  to  keep  certain   ~ 
farmers  from  bringing  their  milk;  we  cannot  handle  it  as  fast  as  they  bring  it  in.   _ 

Q.  And  this  is  government  operation? — ^A.  Yes,  and  in  spite  of  the  fact  that 
we  have  run  this  place  as  a  demonstration  factory,  tried  all  kinds  of  ne^^j^^ 

'machinery,  new  processes  and  one  thing  and  another,  my  man  who  has  immediat^^ 
charge  of  that  told  me  just  before  I  came  up  here  that  the  profit  last  year  was 
$3,60D.  I 

^  0_  On  fifl,nitial  investment  of  what?— A.  Of  about  $25,000. 


By  Mr.  Caldwell:  . 

Q.  Where  is  this  located? — ^A.  At  Finch,  between  here  and  Cornwall  on  the 
New  York  Central  Railway,  40  miles  from  here.  The  additional  money  that 
w,e  have  paid  to  the  patrons  of  that  factory  nearly  pays  for  the  plant  in  one 
year.  j 

Q.- 1  wish  you  would  come  down  to  New  Brunswick  and  start  something? —   ' 
A.  You  have  different  conditions  down  there;  this  is  one  of  the  greatest  milkr  ~ 
producing  districts  in  this  country.    We  get  that  milk  all  within  three  or  four 
miles.  |, 

Q.  How  far  is  it  possible  in  your  opinion  to  transport  milk  to  a  factory  of 
this  kind  and  make  a  profit  where  there  are  good  railroad  facilities? — ^A.  I  don't™ 
think  it  is  practicable  to  transport  milk  to  a  cheese  factory  by  rail;  the  process 
of  making  our  kind  of  cheese  is  such  that  you  must  have  the' milk  in  the  factory 
by  eight  or  nine  o'clock  at  the  very  latest.  We  get  the  milk  in  there  much  earlier 
than  that,  as  early  as  seven  o'clock.  L 

Q.  Is  it  possible  to  transport  milk  farther  to  butter  factories? — ^A.  They    ^ 
transport  the  cream  to  butter  factories,  and  there 'is  almost  no  limit  to  that;   M 
that  is  an  entirely  different  proposition.    It  is  only  in  districts  where  there  is  ' 
intensive  production  of  milk  you  can  operate  a  cheese  factory. 

0.  In  our  country  it  is  not  because  we  are  sparsely  settled,  but  because  we 
are  not  keeping  a,  verv  large  number  of  cows?— A.  I  don't  know  your  county;  the 
cheese  di|ntfEl  Jtaiow  is  around  Sussex. 

^     ^  "  [Mr.  John  A.  Ruddick,] 
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By  Hoti.  M7:  Tolmie: 
^  Q.  In  recommending  larger  establishments,  you  say  the/haVe  larger  cream- 
s  in  New  Zealand  than  we  have  here? — ^A.  Yes,  they  are  hardly  compar- 
able at  all.  It  is  on  a  different  basis;  our  largest  cheese  factories  in  this  counilp 
ara.lool^ed  upon  as  small  factories  there. 

■  Q.  They  ship  cream? — ^A.  Some  of  them  do,  and  some  are  whole  milk;  the 
cheese  factories  of  course  are  all  whole  milk.  The  largest  che^cse  factory 
I^isited  down  there  made  about  1,000  tons  of  cheese,  I  understand.  As  far 
~mwi  know  the  largest  cheese  factory  in  Canada  to-day  makes  about  300,  and 
all  that  milk_for  these  thousand  tons  came  within  three  miles,  and  there  were 
only  75  suppliers. 

By  Mr.  Sales:  1 

Q.  Is  New  Zealand  producing  to  her  capacity  now? — ^A.  No. 

Q  She  has  a  lot  of  land? — A.  Yes,  very  considerable  lanj,  and  &■  lot  of 
laud  that  is  now  devoted  to  grazing,  sheep  farming,  and  to  sorne  extent  cattis 
raising,  which  will  probably  eventually  come  into  dairying  and  they  are  clearing 
up  some  land. 

^    By  Hon.  Mr.  Tolmie: 

Q.  In  shipping  that  cream  long  distances  down  there  in  warm  weather  are 
they  favourably  enough  situated  so  that  they  can  get  it  in  'fre.sh  condition?— 
A.  Yes,  they  get  the  cream  in  in  better  condition  than  they  get  it  to  the  cream- 
eries in  this  country,  becaujf  it  is  not  warm  weather;  it  is  rather  cooler  in  New 
Zealand  than  it  is  in  Canada.  In  some  places  they  make  daily  deliveries  and  in 
other  places,  say,  four  times  a  week.  " 

Q.  I  have  seen  pictures  of  milk  shipped  long  distances  in  the  United 
[States  to  creameries  where  it  was  all  foaming  over,  and  it  looked  like  beer? — 
'  A.  They  do  not  have  anything  like  that  in  New  Zealand,  and  they  have  a  very 
strict  system  of  grading. 

Q.  Do  they  use  lime  for  mixing  with  the  cream  to  destroy  the  acid? — ^A.  That 
is  general  practice  everyv/here,  not  lime,  but  bicarbonate  of  soda;  that  is  not 
added  for  the  purpose  of  reducing  the  acid,  but  added  for  the  purpose  of  pa^ 
teurizing  it;  that  is  the  reason  for  adding  neutralizer.  iJltaijgS 

Q.  That  is  used  in  this  country? — A7  It  is  used  all  over  the  world  where 
butter'  making  is  carried  on. 
[       Q.  That  is  in  no  way  a  contravention  of  the  Dairy  Act? — A.  No. 

Qj  That  is  provided  for  in  the  Dairy  Act? — ^A.  It  does  not  remain  in  the 
^>utter;  it  goes  out  in  the  buttermilk. 

Q.  You  said  we  are  keeping  up  to  our  standard  in  this  country  pretty 
ivell? — A.  I  think  as  far  as  the  quality  of  our  Canadian  cheese  is  concerned  it 
never  was  better  than  it  is  at  the  present  time. 

Q.'  Our  butter  is  generally  increasing? — A.  Our  butter  I  think  has  increase^ 
we  have  improved  our  methods.    I  think  our  butter  makers  are  more  skilful  an1|_ 
better  trained  to-day  than  they  ever  were  before,  but  there  has  been  a  tendency 
to  reach  out  for  quantity  and  overlook  the  question  of  quality.  _  , 

Q.  You  have  a  butter  maker's  school  or  convention  up  here  every  year?— 
A.  Yes.  J-"    ■ 

'     Q.  You  have  found  that  a  great  advantage?— A.  Yes." 

Q.  The  result  is  you  send  out  thoroughly  trained  men,  and  men  who  a.-, 
right  up  to  date? — A.  Of  course  we  do  not  do  very  much  in  the  way  of  train- 
ing in  this  department;  that  is  a  matter  which  is  dealt  with  at  the  dairy  schools 
operated  by  the  provincial  departments. 

[Mr.  John  A.  Euddick.]        I 
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Q.    You  bring  WIKLU  up  nme'. rt..     vvc  iicivc   v>uiiJi:;iOJuuTPD.       YYJ.U11  icgaiu.   mj   i/iic 

butter  situation  there  is  this  to  be  taken  into  account;  we  have  been  marketing 
nearly  all  our  butter  in  Canada'of  late  years,  and  during  the  last  ten  or  twelve 
or  fifteen  years  our  exports  have  been  comparatively  small,  two  or  three  million 
up  to  about  twenty  million  last  year,  which  was  the  largest  since  1903.  ]\ow 
we  make  creamery  JDutter  alone  possibly  this  year  145,000,000  pounds,  and  yet 
you  see  we  have  only  exported — last  year  we  made  about  133,000,000  and 
exported  23,000,000. 

Q.  What  was  the  total  make  of  butter,  creamery  and  all  other  kinds,  dairy, 
throughout  Canada  last  year? — A.  We  have  not  any  exact  figures  on  dairy 
butter,  but  we  think  there  is  nearly  about  100,000,000  pounds  of  dairy  butter 
"^and  about  133,000,000  pounds  of  creamery;  (the  creamery  butter  is  known 
exactly) — about  240,000,000  pounds.  Of  course  that  includes  all  the  butter 
made  on  the  farms  consumed  on  the  farm,  and  every  pound  of  butter  made  no 
matter  where  it  is  made;  it  does  not  find  its  way  into  the  market.  But  I  wanted 
to  finish  that  point  about  the  position  of  our  butter  in  the  world's  markets. 
Butter  makers  have  been  catering  to  the  local  market.  The  Canadian  market  is 
not  as  critical  as  the  export  market,  and  they  like  butter  with  a  lot  of  salt  in 
it.  Speaking  generally  they  like  a  good  deal  of  salt,  that  is  relatively  a  lot  of 
salt,  and  when  that  butter  that  has  been  made  for  that  market  goes  over  to  the 
Old  Country  it  is  objected  to  very  strongly  on  accoimt  of  containing  altogether 
too  much  salt,  and  that  is  one  of  the  difficulties. 


By  Mr.  Caldwell: 


Q.  That  is  the  Englishman  A^iiams  nis  DUT^ier  comparauveiy  iresn; — a.   les, 
and  mild. 
I        Q.  There  is  very  little  salt? — A.  Yes.  I| 

Q.  He  takes  his  salt  in  his  beer? — ^A.  New  Zealand  has  a  very  small  popula- 
tion and  exports  a  very  much  larger  proportion,  and  they  have  been  catering 
entirely  to  the  British  market,  just  the  same  as  Australia  has.      I 

By  Hon.  Mr.  Tolmie: 

Q.  What  is  the  idea  of  the  Canadians  adding  so  much  salt? — ^A.  I  am  sorr- 
to  say  that  some  of  them,  I  think,  think  it  is  good  business.    They  get  a  highe, 
price  for  the  salt  than  they  pay  for  it.  ' 

Q.  What  is  salt  worth  a  pound? — ^A.  About  two  cents,  but  there  is  not  very 
much  of  that.  1  , 

The  Chairman:  Is  it  not  our  custom,  and  do  not  the  Canadian  people 
like  a  fairly  well  salted  butter? — A.  Yes. 

By  Mr.  Caldwell:  I 

Q.  The  fact  is  that  butter  that  would  suit  the  Englishman  would  not  su 
the  Canadian  at  all? — A.  No. 

Q.  It  would  be  too  fresh? — ^A.  That  is  one  of  the  things  that  we  have  in 
_    front  of  us,  those  of  us  who  are  trying  to  regulate  matters,  that  we  must  edu- 
^^;ate  people  in  Canada  to  take  butter  with  less  salt,  so  that  when  the  butter  is 
_gQade,  although  the  butter  man  may  not  know  whether  it  is  for  export  or  local 
^^3onsumption,  it  will  suit  the  export  trade  if  it  is  required,  because  we  cannot 
^^et  first  place  with  our  butter  or  anything  like  it  unless  we  meet  those  con- 
ditions. ' 
^        J5.  And  the  butter  keeps  equally  as  well  without  salt? — A.  Better  in  cold 
stoirage;  in  cold  storage  salt  is^n  injury  to  it. 
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By  Hon.  Mr.  Tolmie:   *^§  i|^  'I    1^  '  f 

Q.  Some  of  our  big  hotels  have  adopted  that  tmsalted  butter? — A.  Yes, 
there  is  very  much  less  salt  used  out  west  than  there  is  in  the  east,  and  the 

ifeason  for  that  is  they  have  liad  to  compete  with  the  New  Zealand  butter  that     

was  coming  in  from  the  coast  I 

By  the  Chairman:  I 
.  So  that  competition  was  the   thing   that   made  them  improve  i,xivx. 
?— A.  Exactly.             ^ 

By  Mr.  Munro: 

Q.  Can  butter  be  produced  as  cheaply  in  this  ountry  as  in  New  Zeala  

'  A.  I  cannot  gTve  you  exact  figures  on  that;  I  can  give  you  some  general    ^ 

itoment.    I  do  not  know  what  butter  can  be  produced  for  here,  and  I  don't 
fwlieve  any  man  knows;  you  will  get  all  kinds  of  figures,  but  you  cannot  get     _ 
anything  very  accurate.    But  I  take  it  that  in  a  large  general  way  in  New 
Zealand  there  is  one  thing  against  them,  the  price  of  land  is  high.    Good  dairy      ■* 
Mnd  is  worth  one  hundred  pounds  an  acre,  $500  an  acre;  it  has  been  sold 
as  high  as  one  himdred  and  seventy  pounds  an  acre  during  the  boom  the  last 
few  years,  but  those  who  bought  it  realize  now  they  paid  too  much;  the  price      "" 
has  got  to  come  down.  _    ■ 

'  By  Mr.  Sales: 
Q.  Have  they  a  twelve  months  growing  season? — A.  In  some  parts  of  the 
cSuntry  you  may  say  they  have  a  twelve  months  growing  season,  but  I  don't 
know  that  they  get  any  more  off  the  land  in^he  twelve  months  than  we  ^ 
off  our  land  in  the  shorter  period. 

By  Mr.  Caldwell: 

Q.  They  get  more  grazing? — A.  They  get  a  longer  period  of  grazing,  and  it   

|d  for  dairying,  but  the  growth  is  much  slower  than  in  that  long  season.  ^^ 

By  Mr.  Sales: 
Q.  Do  the  cattle  stay  out  of  doors? — A.  They  stay  out  of  doors  the  whole 
year,  especially  in  the  north  island,  and  the  same  applies  to  Australia. 

By  Mr.  Caldwell: 
I    Q,  Are  the  flies  as  bad?— A.  I  don't  know;  I  don't  think  they  have  the 
horn  fly;  the  mosquitoes  are  bad. 

By  Mr.  Munro: 
Q.  How  do  you  account  for  shipping  so  much  New  Zealand  butter? — ^A. 
There  are  times  when  we  have  had  a  shortage  and  the  price  enabled  them  to 
ship.  " 

Q.  It  comes  every  year? — A.  Yes;  some  came  on  the  ship  I  came  home  on. 
*Q.  We  cannot  sell  at  the  price  they  are  selling  it  at? — A.  No;  you  see  it 
comes  from  New  Zealand  in  the  period  of  their  flush  production. 

By  Mr.  Hammell:  ^ 

Q.  Their  flush  production  is  at  the  period  of  low  production  here?— ^.  Yes 

By  Hon.  Mr.  Tolmie: 
Q.  Do  they  handle  their  cows  more  cheaply  than  we  wdo  here,  in  carmr' 
for  the  cattle,  milking  them,  outside  of  the  feed  question? — A.  The  milkin|p| 
probably  done  more  cheaply  because  they  have  larger  herds  and  use  milking'^ 
machines.  J 
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Q.  Milking  machines  almost  altogether? — ^A.  Pretty  nearly  universally. 
_  Q.  Operated  by  members  of  the  family? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  What  are  the  wages  for  a  milkman  down  there? — A.  I  do  not  know. 
Farm  wages  are  higher  than  they  are  here,  I  think. 

_  ^     By  Mr.  Caldwell: 

Q.  And  it  would  take  much  less  to  house  their  cattle? — ^A,  They  do  not 
have  much  housing  at  all.    They  have  a  practice  of  putting  waterproof  blankets 

on  the  cows  dAiring  the  worst  weather.     I  think  the  cattle  suffer  more  in  New 

Zealand  than  they  do  here  from  exposure,  because  a  great  deal  of  the  weather 

is  very  boisterous,  cold,  and  a  temperature  around  about  40  above,  and  torrents  of 

rn,  and  I  think  the  cattle  suffer  "S.  good  deal  in"  certain  months  of  the  year. 
certain  seasons,  from  exposure, 

^     By  Mr.  Milne: 

Q.  Do  they  feed  silage? — A.  They  feed  a  little;  they  make  stack  , 

J^  By  Hon.  Mr.  Tolmie:  '  . 

Q.  What  is  the  favourite  breed  that  prevails  there? — A.  Amongst  the  pure 
breds  the  Jerseys  number  more  than  any  other.  Among  the  grades  the  milking 
shorthorns  are  the  most  numerous. 

H^l^   Q.  In  the  handling  of  these  dairies  you  visited,  can  you  give  us  any  exampl|" 
or  any  special  case  where  you  can  say  that  such  and  such  a  number  of  co'^ 

^V  were  handled  by  a  certain  number  of  men? — ^A.  I  am  afraid  you  are  going  to 
make  me  anlicipate  my  report." 

Q.  Very  well,  if  there  is  anything  of  that  kind  do  not  mention  it.    I  would 

like  to  get  this  last  question,  in  your  opinion  the  market  for  our  Canadian  dairy 

products  of  high  average  is  practically  unlimited? — A.  I  don't  think  there  is  any 
difficulty  about  marketing;  I  think  we  have  been  paying  a  little  too  much 
attention  to  methods  of  marketing  and  it  has  taken  the  minds  of  the  people 

~~    away  from  the  real  question  which  is  making  an  article  of  the  highest  quality. 
Iwyou  make  the  quality  right  you  need  not  worry  about  the  market.    The 

^  simplest  proposition  we  have  got  is  the  marketing  if  you  can  get  the  quality 
right.  aP^ 

The  Chaieman:  Mr.  Ruddick,  we  are  very  much  obliged  to  you. 

Witness  retired. 


The  Committee  adjourned  until  10.30  a.m.  Monday,  May  14,  1923. 


Ho-OBi!  OF  Commons, 

Committee  Room  268, 
Monday,   May   14,     1923, 

The  Special  Committee  appointed  to  inquire  into  Agricultural  conditions 
throughout  Canada  met  at  10.30  a.m.,  Mr.  McMaster,  the  Chairman,  presiding. 

The  Chaieman:  Gentlemen,  please  come  to  order.  Before  we  start  with 
the  witnesses,  I  wish  to  bring  before  the  Committee  a  matter  which,  I  think, 
merits  some  attention.  Information  has  reached  me  that  perhaps  one  or  more 
of  our  Canadianbanks,  who  do  business  in  Cuba,  would  be  able  to  throw  some 

'  ™  ■"■  ■,  ,1     [Mr.  John  A.  Ruddick.] 
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light  upon  the  present  situation  as  regards  the  price  of  sugar,  and  I  would  like 
the  Committee  to  pass  the  following  resolution. 

Moved  by  Dr.  McKay,  seconded  by  Hon.  Mr.  Tolmie,  that  Mr.  C.  E.  Neill 
of  Montreal,  General  Manager  of  the  Royal  Bank  of  Canada,  and  Mr.  R.  A. 
Richardson  of  Toronto,  General  Manager  of  the  Bank  of  Nova  Scotia,  be 
summoned  to  appear  ^before  this  Committee  at  10.30  a.m.  on  Tuesday,  the  15th 
day  of  May,  1923,  to  give  evidence  concerning  the  high  price  of  sugar  and  the 
reasons  therefor  and  that  they  be  instructed  to  have  with  them  and  then  and 
there  produce  the  books  of  their  respective  banks  or  extracts  therefrom,  to  deter- 
mine the  amount  of  loans  made  by  the  Royal  Bank  of  Canada  and  the  Bank 
of  Nova  Scotia  in  Cuba,  and  other  West  India  Islands  and  in  Canada,  to 
producers  and  dealers  in  sugar.  ■  m. 

Motion  agreed  to.  Jl       ^" 

The  Chairman:    Now,  we  have  Mr,  Newman  here  this  mornmg.  ^ 


LeonaedTI 


Farms. 


AJROLD  Newman,  called. 


By  the  Chairman: 
Q.  You   are  in  the  Department  of  Agricul' 


R' 


Experimental 


Q.  What  line  of  business  are  you  engaged  m? — ^A.  Dominion  Cerealist.'  I 
succeeded  Dr.  Saunders.  j.  J 

Q.  You  have  also  a  farm,  which  you  operate  yourself? — ^A.  Yes.         P  ^ 
Q.  And  you  keep  careful  books  of  account? — A.  Yes.  H    ^^ 

Q.  What  main  line  do  you  go  in  for? — A.  Dairying,  poultry  and  certain    

cash  crops,  as  a  side  line.  '"i^,     jg 

Q.  Would  you  be  good  enough  to  place  before  us  the  result  of  your  farming 
operations,  pointing  out  to  us  what  lines  you  felt  it  has  been  wise  to  follow  in 
this  part  of  the  world,  and  any  other  information  which  you  think  can  be  of 
^istance  to  us  in  our  investigation. — A.  I  may  say,  gentlemen,  that  I  took  ^^ 
up  these  farming  operations  in  the  spring  of  1915.  One  of  my  objects  in  doing 
so,  was  to  obtain  exact  data  of  costs.  I  had  sat  around  the  city  in  clubs  and 
hajd  discussed  with  a  lot  of  amateurs  and  other  economists,  the  costs  of  produc- 
tion on  farms.     I  felt  that  it  was  up  to  me,  if  I  had  an  apportunity,  to  do    

something  that  I  might  throw  a  little  clearer  light  on  the  subject,  which  would 
be  instructive  to  me  and  possibly  to  others.   Now,  farming  with  a  lead  pencil 
and  a  piece  of  paper,  is  a  more  or  less  attractive  and  fascinating  business,  but 
when  one  comes  to  farming  actually  and  under  present  day  conditions  particularly, 
it  is  another  proposition;  it  certainly  is  a  full  grown  man's  job,  requiring  skU|^^^ 
foresight  and  judgment  of  a  sort  that  has  not  been  necessary  to  the  same  ex-te^^^" 
for  quite  a  long  while.    That  is  evident,  of  course,  to  everyone  who  observes,  J^H 
^Someone  has  said  that  farming  bookkeeping  will  put  a  man  in  the  hole  quicker 
than  is  physically  possible  for  a  man  to  get  there.    However,  I  think  it  is  a  ^"^ 
good  thing  for  some  people  to  realize  possibly  that  they  are  already  in  the  hole, 
so  long  as  they  are  shown  a  way  to  climb  out.    Now,  that  things  are  difficult 

in  agriculture  to-day,  no  one  will  gainsay,'  I  think.    My  own  farm  account  has    

suffered  in  the  same  sense  as  that  of  others,  perhaps  for  the  same  reasons,  but    

not  quite  to  the  same  extent,  but  I  think  it  has  certainly  suffered.    Many  reasons   ^^ 

have  been  advanced  for  the  reasons  which  have  caused  this.    Some  farmers  are   

disposed  to  think  the  cards  are  stacked  against  them.    They  sit  back  and  do   

nothing.     They  are  annoyed  to  think  that  the  cost  of  things  they  have  to    

purchase  has  not  dropped,  has  not  followed  the  drop  in  the  things  they  have  to   
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soil.  They  have  forgotten  for  the  most  part  that  at  the  outbreak  of  the  war 
the  things  they  had  to  sell  were  among  the  first  things  that  advanced  in  price, 
■  just  as  they  have  been  the  first  things  to  drop  at  its  termination.  The  data  I 
have  collected  from  my  own  farming  operations  are  exceedingly  valuable,  I 
think,  in  opening  a  way  to  a  readjustment  of  the  system  to  meet  the  situation. 

By  the  Chairman: 

*    .  „    Q.  May  I  interject  a  question  here? — A.  Yes.  f 

'  Q.  Would  you  tell  us  how  big  your  farm  is,  how  much  stock  you  carry? 

— A.  Yes.  The  farm  is  what  would  be  considered  an  average  eastern  Ontario 
farm.  It  is  rated  at  about  one  hundred  acres.  There  are  a  little  less  than  one 
hundred  acres  actually,  and  I  have  been  endeavouring  to  find  out  among  other 
things  how  much  stock  I  could  keep  on  that  area  profitably  by  employing 
the  very  best  means  known^  I  might  say  at  the  outset  I  built  a  rather  large 

_^barn,  and  my  neighbours  laughed  at  me  and  said  that  I  would  never  f^  ^ 
it  on  that  farm.  The  farm  was  in  very  very  poor  condition  when  I  took  it  over, 
it  was  very  much  run  down,  as  you  can  imagine  when  you  know  it  had  been 
rented  for  a  number  of  years,  a  few  years  on  shares,  by  a  man  who  lived 

'   on  a  neighbouring  farm  and  who  took  all  the  produce  he  could  get  away  from 

'  it  and  brought  back  no  manure.  I  have  I  may  say,  been  paying  the  hi^ 
cost  of  low  fertility  until  now.    The  pendulum  is  swinging  a  little  the  otl^ 

„  JT^y-  L^s^  1'^^'^  I  ^^^  ^°  ^^^^  another  Joarn  to  accommodate  the  feed  I 
produced,  much  to  the  chagrin  of  some  of  toy  neighbours.  However,  that 
is  by  the  way.  I  was  going  to  say  that  in  view  of  the  figures  that  I  have  I  cannot 
very  well  subscribe  to  the  all  too  common  attitude  of  gloom  that  many  farmers 
and  some  others  are  disposed  to  hold  towards  this  farming  situation.  I  know  It 
is  difficult,  and  I  also  realize  that  the  ambitious  farmer  has  got  for  a  while  to 
compete  with  a  little  lower  standard  of  living  probably,  but  I  don't  think  the 
difficulties  are  at  all  insurmountable.  There  are  so  many  things  that  the  farmer 

ft  himself  can  do  if  he  would  realize  that — 

By  Mr.  Sales: 
I  Q.  What  do  you  mean  by  competing  with  a  lower  standard  of  living? — 

■Ka..  I  mean  there  are  farmers  who  are  content,  perhaps  not  content,  but  they 
are  reasonably  satisfied  to  drift  along  and  skimp  along  and  have  very  little 
money  at  the  end  of  the  year,  and  perhaps  get  a  suit  of  clothes  every  three 
or  four  years.  There  is  that  class  of  man  who  will  scrape  along,  and  he  will 
sell  at  a  low  price,  and  the  other  fellow  has  simply  got  to  compete  with  that 
sort  of  thing,  in  that  sense.  In  attempting  to  review  some  of  the  ways  in 
which  the  situation  may  be  met,  I  shall  pass  over  the  importance  of  co-operative 
effort,  lower  freight  rates,  better  methods  of  distribution,  and  marketing.  All 
these  things  are  immensely  important,  but  I  presume  they  have  been  taken 
up  here.  I  imagine  what  you  people  would  like  is  some  figures  of  a  practical 
farm  run  in  an  ordinary  way.  Perhaps  in  passing  I  might  mention  this  in 
regard  to  this  matter  of  marketing;  last  week  at  my  home  town  at  Merrickville 
there  wa.s  loaded  a  car  of  potatoes;  the  farmers  were  getting  75  cents  a  bag. 
I  made  it  my  business  to  inquire  what  those  potatoes  were  selling  at  in  the 
city.  I  went  into  one  store  that  was  the  highest,  I  think,  a  retail  store;  and 
those  potatoes  were  selling  at  $1.75.  Now,  it  cost  22^- cents  a  bag  to  bring 
those  potatoes  from  Merrickville  to  Ottawa  in  less  than  carload  lots,  but  this 
car  was  coming  down  as  a  car  at  car  rates;  that  would  be  about  a  little  over 
half  that  rate.  i 

Q.   What  is  the   distance?— A.   42   miles.     I   simply   mention   that   one 
particular  thing  in  passing.    I  am  not,  as  I  say,  to  speak  of  those  phases,  but- 
shall  confine  myself  to  my  own  experiences  and  data  as   a  basis.     I  shall 
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endeavour  to  show  that  the  returns  frona  farming  may  be  increased  so  as  to 
more  nearly  offset  the  depreciation  in  the  buying  power  of  the  farmer's 
dollar.    I  take  it  that  is  what  you  want.  ' 

The  Chaieman:  I  think  after  all  that  is  the  real  question,  the  disparity 

Jbetween  the  price  that  the  farmer  gets  for  what  he  sells  and  the  price  he  h^ 

"to  pay  for  the  things  which  he  uses. 

By  Mr.  Sales: 

Q.  What  could  have  been  saved  by  co-operative  effort? — A.  Co-operative 
buying  and  selling. 

Q.  On  this  car  of  potatoes  you  are  speaking  of  what  could  have  been 
saved  had  the  farmers  acted  co-operatively? — A.  I  should  say  that  they 
could  have  saved  at  least,  or  they  could  have  got  50  cents  a  bag  more  for 
their  potatoes.  — ^— 

Q.  They  got  75  cents?— A.  Yes. 

By  Hon.  Mr.  Tolmie: 
Q.  How  many  pounds  to  the  bag  of  those  potatoes? — A.  90  ponds.  I 
sold  my  own  potatoes  at  $1.40,  because  I  happened  to  be  living  in  the  city 
and  found  some  people  and  sold  direct.  The  other  fellows  sold  out  in  the 
country,  and  they  had  to  take  what  the  buyers  were  prepared  to  give;  he 
came  along  and  advised  he  was  loading  a  car,  he  would  give  75  cents,  bring 
them  or  leave  them;  they  had  to  get  rid  of  them;  they  loaded  the  car.    , '    — 

By  Mr.^Sales: 

Q.  Do  you  think  the  retail  trade  would  be  sympathetic  towards  a  movement 
of  that  kind? — A.  I  do  not  imagine  so.       ' 

Q.  I  imagine  every  difficulty  would  be  put  in  their  way? — A.  They  are 
going  to  take  all  they  can  get  out  of  it;  you  cannot  blame  them.       m    ^^^ 


4B 

be^mpOTBitie 


By  Mr.  Elliott:  j^t     HH 

Q  How  would  the  consumer  feel  about  it?     Would  he  b^^mpTOeKe? 
— A.  He  would  be  very  sympathetic.        1  "* 

Q.  I  do  not  find  they  are  always  that  way? — A.  If  they  get  the  proper 
goods.  I  have  placed  for  farmers  a  good  many  barrels  of  apples  and  things  of 
that  sort.  Here  is  one  case;  I  went  to  one  farmer's  home  in  Western  Ontario, 
near  Sarnia,  in  February  and  he  had  a  large  numjser  of  barrels  of  apples  in  his 
cellar.  I  ask^  him  what  he  was  keeping  them  for,  and  he  said,  "  I  might  draw  ^ 
them  ten  miles  to  Sarnia  and  get  three  dollars  a  barrel,  or  I  might  draw,  them' 
home  again."  I  said  I  wish  you  would  send  a  barrel  to  a  friend  of  mine  in 
Toronto,  express  it  prepaid  and  send  me  the  bill.  It  was  sent  to  my  sister  in 
Toronto.  That  cost  $4.28,  the  cost  of  the  apples  and  the  express  from  Sarnia 
to  Toronto;  and  she  was  paying  for  exactly  the  same  apples  $9.25.  h 

By  Mr.  Robinson: 
Q.  Do  the  farmers  know  the  advantages,  have  the  advantages  of  co-opera- 
tion never  been  preached  to  the  farmers? — A.  It  has  been  preached  for  very 
many  years. 
'■   Q.  Why  don't  they  do  something? — A.  In  some  districts  they  are  trying 
do  something,  but  it  seems  to  be  a  hard  up  hill  work. 
.    .„    Q.  I  asked  you,  because  where  I  live  the  farmers  have  taken  the  whole 
business  in  their  dwn  hands? — ^A.  Many  farmers  are  buying  co-operatively, 
quite  largely  now,  in  my  own  district,  but  they  are  weak  on  the  selling  end. 
Mr.  Robinson:  We  are  strong  on  the  selling  end?  ^i 
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By  Mr.  McKay: 

Q.  You  take  the  case  you  gave  a  recital  of  with  regard  to  potatoes  or 
pples,  I  can  understand  farmers  selling  co-operatively,  but  supposing  they  sent 
four  or  five  hundred  barrels  of  apples  or  four  or  five  hundred  bushels  of  pota- 
toes, how  would  they  handle  the  selling  end? — A.  They  would  negotiate  with 
certain  JDuyers. 

Q.  If  I  am  placing  an  odd  barrel  of  apples  through  a  friend  that  is  one 
thing,  J3ut  to  carry  on  the  business  as  a  business  the  selling  end  of  it  is  what 
bothers  me.  ''I  l 

^^-'   By  Mr.  Robinson: 

Q.  Why  could  not  they  establish  here  their  own  plant,  right  herein 
Ottawa?  L  ■  ,        J 

By  Mr.  McKay:  ' 

Q.  That  costs  money  and  there  are  the  delivery  charges.  You  introduce  a 
new  factor  there,  and  in  my  way  it  is  the  logical  factor  to  introduce;  I  may 
be  out  here  and  have  friends  in  the  city  and  be  able  to  send  apples  and  potatoes 
in  to  them,  but  to  handle  these  in  quantity  it  will  be  necessary  to  have  a  ware- 
house. £ 

Mr.  Elliott:  It  would  be  necessary  to  have  a  distributor.  " 

Mr.  McKay:  Yes. 

By  Mr.  Sales:  '  ' 

Q.  Do  you  think  they  could  do  that  and  still  show  the  saving  you  are 
describing? — A.  No,  I  don't  think  they  could,  not  in  any  great  quantity.  There 
would  be  certain  overhead  expenses  there.  I  don't  know  what  the  middleman  is 
making,  but  I  presume  his  overhead  at  the  present  time  in  view  of  the  costs 
of  wages"  he  has  to  pay  is  rather  high,  I  think  it  is  too  high.  One  cannot  Imt 
think  though  that  he  is  not  going  behind  very  much.  dk       I 

Mr.  McKay:  The  Government  could  not  intervene  and  establish  a  ware- 
house in  every  village  and  town  and  city  for  the  farmers? 

The  Chaieman:  Unless  they  establish  a  socialistic  state. 

Mr.  Sales:  Perhaps  we  had  better  have  a  socialistic  state. 

The  Chairman:  I  sometimes  wonder  if  I  am  wrong  in  my  individualistic 
jell's.  The  experiments  in  state  socialism  tried  in  this  country  so  far  have  not 
been  such  a  huge  success  as  to  make  me  feel  very  cheerful  towards  socialism, 
3owever,  that  is  opening  a  very  wide  field. 

By  Hon.  Mr.  Tolmie: 
Q.  Suppose  we  stick  to  Mr.  Newman's  story  of  his  farm? — A.  I  had  assumed 
that  that  question,  which  is  a  very  large  one-;  had  been  dealt  with,  and  you 
perhaps  would  prefer  to  have  some  exact  figures  on  the  farmer's  side  as  to 
costs  and  so  on.  I  might  say  when  I  started  in  this  last  venture  in  farming, 
I  decided  that  the  very  first  thing  necessary  was  a  real  satisfactory  set  of  books. 

By  the  Chairman: 

Q.  Were  you  raised  on  a  farm  yourself? — ^A.  Yes;  I  was  brought  up  on  a 
farm  and  always  had  great  sympathy  for  the  farmer  and  had  rather  an 
inclination  or  a  liking  for  keeping  records,  which  perhaps  was  the  chief  reason 
why  these  have  been  kept.  I  was  surprised  to  find  that  there  was  not  any 
real  satisfactory  set  of  books  available.  I  sent  to  the  States  for  a  number,  I 
collected  some  in  different  parts  of  Canada,  but  I  found  that  these  systems 
had  been  worked  up  largely  by  accountants, '^men  sitting  in  their  offices  who 
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had  very  little  idea  of  how  ^^^Kner  feels  after  a  hard  day's  work.  _  The 
system  I  have  developed  reall^^rolved,  it  took  about  a  year  to  work  it  up, 
it  really  evolved  at  the  end  of  several  really  strenuous  Saturday  afternoons, 
I  would  wait  till  I  got  good  and  tired  before  I  started  thinking  about  book- 
keeping, and  how  much  I  would  like  to  keep  in  the  way  of  book's.     I  have 
now  completed  my  seventh  year  in  which  this  system  has  been  used.    I  have 
found   it   exceedingly   interesting,   valuable   and   simple.     Simplicity,   I   took 
it  at  the  outset,  must  be  the  first  essential  of  the  system,  and  yet  a  system 
which  would  be  sufficiently  accurate  to  give  information  of  real  value  at  the 
end  of  the  year.    I  tried  to  get  the  provincial  government  in  Ontario  to  print 
this  system  in  order  that  I  could  buy  a  set  from  them  cheaper  than  I  could 
have  one  printed.    It  cost  me  about  $12  or  $15  to  get  one  printed,  whereas 
if  they  would  print   a   quantity   I   could   get  them   for   $4   or   $5   possibly. 
They  examined  the  system  very  carefully,  and  advised  me  to  try  and  arrange 
to  get  two  thousand  sets  printed,  and  they  would  take  and  place  a  set  in  the 
office  of  each  district  representative  in  the  province.     I  went  ahead  and  had 
those  sets  printed.    I  have  one  here  with  me.     I  have  not  made  any  money 
out  of  them  yet,  but  they  have  been  distributed  very  widely.     The  Soldiers' 
Settlement  Board  adopted  the  system,  and  had  about  ten  thousand  of  them 
printed  at  practically  cost,  to  place  in  the  hands  of  their  soldier  settlers.    The 
Quebec  Government  got  us  to  get  out  one  in  French.    It  has  worked  out  very 
well  indeed.     I  think,   however,  the   first  thing  that   a   farmer  who   wishes 
to  readjust  his  system  has  to  to  do  is  to  introduce  a  proper  system  of  books. 
This    system,  the  main    system    looks    after    the    financial    end    exclusively. 
I  think  it  is   a  very   common  mistake  to  try  to   combine   in   an   ordinary 
set   of   books   what   we   ordinarily    call    cost   accounting.    The   tendency    to 
combine  the   two    has    served   to     confuse    a    great    many    people    and   to 
discourage   them  from   keeping   books.      My    idea    was,    if    a    farmer   could 
be    induced    to    keep    his    ordinary     accounts     in     some     kind    of    orderly 
fashion,    that  he  would  come  gradually  to  wish  to   keep    records    of    cost 
of  certain  enterprises,  and  that  the  one  would  lead  naturally  to  the  other, 
I  have  noticed  that  on  my  own   farm,   in  regard  to   my   own   foreman,  I 
have  watched  him,  and  I  have  found  that  he  instinctively  or  unwittingly  is 
keeping  more  and  more  detailed  records,  more  than  I  asked  him  to  do,  because 
he  finds  they  are  useful  for  reference,  and  of  some  real  value.     Perhaps  I 
need  not  take  time  to  explain  the  system.    I  have  my  own  particular  set  of 
books  here.    If  you  would  like  to  pass  them  around  and  have  a  look  at  them 
I  will  be  very  glad  to  have  you  do  so.     One  book  is  used  through  the  year. 
It  is  what  we  call  a  cash  book  journal.    There  is  nothing  very  striking  or  very 
unusual  about  this  book. 

EXHIBIT  No.  201 
■■  Cash-Book  Jouknal 

(Read  the  following  carefully.) 

In  this  book  are  entered  all  transactions,  whether  they  be  cash  or  credit. 
The  book  is  in  reality  a  Cash-book  and  Journal  combined.  As  will  be  noticed, 
provision  is  made  to  accommodate  the  Expenses  and  Revenues  of  the  different 
departments  of  the  farm  in  parallel  columns. 

Where  itis  desired  to  divide  a  department,  say  the  Garden  and  Orchard 
Department,  into  branches,  this  may  be  done  by  considering  each  branch  as  a 
separate  Department  and  using  columns  provided  for  some  other  ^Department 
which  is  not  now  being  operated.  Thus  a  fruit  grower  might  not  have  sheep  on 
his  farm,  so  might  use  the  columns  provided  for  the  Sheep  Department  to 
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accommodate  items  concerning,  say,  Ms  plums.  In  this  case  the  word  "Sheep" 
would  be  stroked  out  and  the  word  "Plums"  written  in  above. 

When  a  page  is  filled,  all  the  columns  should  be  added  and  balanced  as  per 
instructions  at  the  bottom  of  the  page.  The  totals  are  then  carried  forward 
into  the  corresponding  columns  on  the  following  page. 

At,  the  end  of  the  year  the  totals  of  the  columns  are  transferred  to  the 
Year  Book  as  is  indicated  on  various  pages  of  that  book. 

How  to  save  space  in  entering  items: 

In  order  to  save  space  in  this  book  items  may  often  be  grouped  together. 
Thus,  shipments  of  eggs  during  the  month  might  first  be  recorded  in  a  note-book 
or  on  special  sheets  and  only  the  total  shipments  and  their  value  entered.  This 
might  save  several  lines.  Other  ways  of  saving  space  will  also  suggest  them- 
selves to  each  person,  but  care  should  be  taken  not  to  go  to  extremes. 
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IMSTRUCTIONS    FOR    ENTERING    TRANSACTIONS    IN    PROPER    COLUMNS 

f  *■  k  I 

(a)  Accoxmts  with  others. — All  items  concerning  accounts  with  others  are 
entered  in  the  columns  under  this  heading,  and  should  also  be  entered  regularly 
in  the  Ledger,  each  account  by  itself.  These  are  the  only  items  which  require 
to  be  transferred  or  "posted"  to  another  book  during  the  year.  When  any 
account  in  the  Ledger  balances  it  should  be  closed.  At  the  end  of  the  year  all 
outstanding  balances  should  be  listed  on  pages  30  or  31  of  the  Year  Book,  where 
the  totals  'of  all  accounts  receivable  and  payable  are  assembled. 

Departmental  Cohmins: — As  indicatde  above  all  expenses  and  revenues 
are  entered  in  the  Departments  to  which  they  belong.    This  may  involve  trans- 
actions between  the  departments  themselves.    A  good  example  of  this  is  given 
below,  where  grain  is  taken  from  the  General  Produce  Department  and  used 
"^or  feed  in  the  "Poultry  Department." 

Where  goods  or  animals  belonging  to  a  given  Department  are  bought 
and  only  partly  paid  for  at  the  tim'e,  the  full  purchase  price  is  entered  in 
the  Expense  column  of  that  Department,  and  also  in  the  "Credit"  column 
under  "Accounts  with  others."  The  part  payment  of  cash  is  entered  under 
"Cash  paid  Out"  and  also  in  the  "Debit"  column  under  "Accounts  with  others." 
The  same  principle  applies  where  the  farmer  sells  goods,  animals,  etc.  More 
detailed  explanation  of  the  method  of  entering  expenses  and  revenues  in  the 
various  departments  is  given  belof^. 

(b)  Dairy  Department: — In  this  Department  all  transactions  affecting 
the  dairy  are  entered,  whether  paid  for  in  cash  or  not.  (See  paragraph  above 
re  credit  items  which  also  appear  in  "Accounts  with  others.")  Thus  all  such 
items  as  the  purchase  of  feed  for  the  exclusive  use  of  dairy  stock  (calves 
included),  milk  pails,  cream  separators,  new  dairy  stock,  etc.  are  entered  in 
the  "Expense"  column.  In  the  "Revenue"  column  are  entered  all  sales  of  milk, 
cream,  butter,  dairy  stock  of  any  age,  etc.  "^ 

By  going  into  detail  and  charging  up  the  Department  with  the  value  of  all 
the  food  consumed  by  the  cattle,  together  with  the  cost  of  all  labor  expended  in 
their  care,  a  much  better  idea  will  be  gained  of  the  profit  that  is  actually  being 
made.  A  very  fair  estimate  can  usually  be  made  at  the  end  of  the  business 
year,  whatever  date  this  comes  on,  as  to  the  food  consumed  and  the  time 
expended  during  the  preceding  twelve  months.  This  method  of  going  into 
detail  as  much  as  possible  is  recommended,  but  it  is  not  absolutely  essential  in 
keeping  a  satisfactory  set  of  books. 

(c)  Poultry  Department: — In  this  department  the  chief  expenses  will 
be  for  food,  utensils  and  birds  bought,  while  the  main  revenue  will  be  from 
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eggs  and  birds  sold.  A  relatively  accurate  record  of  the  total  food  consumed 
in  this  department  can  quite  easily  be  kept  by  providing  special  feed  bins. 
Such  an  arrangement  is  strongly  advised.  Where  no  account  is  taken  of  the 
food  used,  the  farmer  may  easily  _be  deceived  as  to  the  profits  he  is  actually 
making  from  the  keeping  of  poultry.  Where  grain  produced  on  the  farm  is  used 
the  market  value  of  this  should  be  charged  as  an  "Expense"  in  the  poultry 
department  and  as  a  "Revenue"  in  the  General  Produce  Department. 

The  market  value  of  eggs  and  poultry  used  in  the  house  should  be  credited 
to  Poultry  Department  and  entered  as  an  "Expense"  in  the  column  'for  House- 
hold Expenses. 

^  Eggs  used  for  hatching  are  not  recorded  in  this  book  as  the  chickens  they 

produce  appear  later  as  assets  in  the  "Poultry  Inventory."  Such  items  as 
number  of  eggs  laid,  number  broken,  deaths  of  birds,  dates  of  setting  hens,  or 

of  ^starting  incubator,  number  of  chicks  hatched,  etc.,  cannot  be  recorded  here, 

but'^hould  be  noted  elsewhere  as  matters  of  special  interest  and  value. 

(d)  Horse  Department: — On  the  ordinary  farm,  the  actual  outlay  in  cash 
in  this  Department  will  be  chiefly  for  such  items  as  veterinary  service,  horse 

shoeing  and  cUpping,  repairs  to  harness,  new  harness,  blankets,  brushes,  etc. 

The  direct  cash  revenue,  on  the  other  hand,  will  be  chiefly  for  horses  sold. 

Where  it  is  desired  to  give  full  credit  to  this  department,  it  is  necessary 
to  include  an  estimate  of  the  value  of  the  horse  labour  and  manure  and  to 
deduct  the  value  of  the  food  consumed.  This  can  be  done  where  a  record  is  kept 
of  the  total  number  of  hours  the  horses  have  worked.    If  no  definite  record  has 

^ppn  kept  an  estimate  may  be  made.    A  common  valuation  of  horse  labour  is 

^^nWie  cents  per  hour  for  each  horse.  The  value  of  the  food  consumed  by  the 
horses  may  be  estimated,  as  may  also  the  value  of  the  manure.  This  more 
detailed  consideration,  however,  is  not  necessary  where  it  is  desired  to  know 
simply  the  ordinary  profit  or  loss  in  the  department  during  the  year.  ift 

(e)  Swine  Department: — The  chief  expense  connected  with  this  department 
will  be  for  food,  utensils  and  animals  bought,  while  the  chief  revenue  will 

naturally  be  from  animals  sold.  ' 

The  progressive  farmer  realizes,  however,  that  if  h^e  is  to  know  what  he  is 
actually  making  from  the  keeping  of  pigs,  he  must  charge  this  Department 
with  all  the  food  consumed.  This  information,  as  in  the  case  of  poultry,  can  be 
gained  quite  easily  by  providing  special  feed  bins  and  recording  the  market  value 
of  all  feed  with  which  they  are  periodically  replenished.  All  skim  milk  used 
should  be  charged  against  this  Department,  its  value  being  the  difference 
between  the  selling  price  of  whole  milk  and  the  price  of  the  cream  separated 
from  the  milk.  For  example,  100  pounds  whole  milk  sells  at  SI. 44,  while  the 
cream  separated  from  this  amount  brings  $1.23.  The  skim  milk  in  this  case 
is  therefore  worth  21  cents  per  100  pounds.  A  common  valuation  of  this  product 
is  .02  cents  per  gallon  or  .20  cents  per  100  pounds.  The  profits  actually  made 
^^_  should  indicate  more  fairly  the  real  value  of  the  skim  milk  as  a  food  for  pigs. 
Under  certain  conditions  it  might  be  shown  that  this  might  be  fed  to  calves  with 
greater  profit.  Whatever  valuation  is  placed  on  skim  milk  the  amount  used  for 
pigs  should  be  credited  as  a  Revenue  in  the  Dairy  Department. 

While  the  above  system  of  going  into  detail  is  strongly  urged,  yet,  as  already 
mentioned,  it  is  not  actually  necessary  in  keeping  a  set  of  books  such  as  this. 

(/)  Sheep  Department: — In  this  Department  the  main  expenses  will  Jae 

for  animals  bought  and  in  some  cases  for  special  labor    employed,     say     at 

clipping  time,  "while  the  chief  revenue  will  naturally  be  for  animals  and  wool  sold. 
Hiere  it  is  desired  to  ascertain  the  actual  profits  realized  from  the  keeping  of 
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sheep  it  will  be  necessary  to  charge  this  Department  with  the  value  of  all  food 
consumed  and  the  total  cost  of  the  labor  expended. 

ig)  Garden  and  Orchard  Department: — On  the  average  farm,  little 
account  is  taken  either  of  the  Expense  or  Revenue  in  this  Department,  yet 

_both  may  frequently  be  considerable.  The  chief  expenses  will  be  for  nursery 
stock,  tools  for  special  use  in  the  department,  seed,  spraying  material,  etc.  The 
main  revenue  will  naturally  be  from  fruit  and  vegetables  sold.  Where  this 
Department  is  at  all  extensive  or  diversified,  the  farmer  may  wish  to  keep  a 

E  separate  account  of  certain  crops.  He  may  for  instance  produce  on  a  considerable 
scale  any  one  or  more  of  such  crops  as  apples,  cherries,  plums,  grapes,  tobacco, 
strawberries,  raspberries,  etc.,  and  may  wish  to  know  which  is  paying  him  best. 
In  such  cases  each  crop  may  be  considered  as  a  separate  department  and  dealt 
with  accordingly.     (See  paragraph  1  above.)  w^g^mA 

I  (h)  General  Produce  Department: — In  this  Department  are  recorded  all 
expenses  and  direct  revenue  connected  with  the  production  of  all  crops  on  the 
farm  other  than  gardening  and  orchard.  Under  "Expenses"  will  be  included 
the  cost  of  seed,  fertilizers,  chemicals  for  treating  seed,  binder  twine,  extra  man 
or  horse  hire  as  in  haying  and  harvesting,  etc.  Under  "  Revenue  "  is  entered  the 
selling  price  of  all  grain,  hay,  etc.,  actually  sold  to  others  or  transferred  to 
another  department  such  as  the  Poultry  Department.    Should  any  special  field 

Ksuch  as  sugar  beets,  or  seed,  be  produced  for  the  market,  the  revenue  of 
crop  or  crops  may  be  kept  separately.     (See  paragraph  1.) 

The  matter  of  keeping  records  of  the  actual  cost  of  producing  different  crops 
is  one  which  is  subsidiary  to  a  set  of  books  such  as  this,  which  considers  straight 
matters  of  finance.  Such  records  should,  if  kept,  be  entered  in  a  special  book 
provided  for  the  purpose  and  should  show  the  total  value  of  the  time  spent  by 
men  and  teams  in  the  fields.  The  valuation  of  this  time  must  necessarily  vary 
according  to  conditions.  A  common  valuation  is  17^  cents  per  hour  per  man 
and  -09  cents  per  horse. 

With  these  figures  before  one,  it  is  a  comparatively  easy  matter  to  charge 
Tip  this  Departjnent  wifh  the  labor  involved  in  the  actual  productions  of  crops 
instead  of  placing  the  total  amount  paid  out  for  labor  in  the  column  labelled 
"General  Labor."  This  course,  however,  as  already  explained,  is  not  an  essential 
part  of  this  system  of  keeping  farm  accounts. 

(i)  General  Labor: — In  this  column  is  entered  the  amount  of  wages  paid 
persons  whose  labor  has  not  been  charged  especially  against  certain  departments 
or  against  Capital  Account.  The  cost  of  help  specially  engaged  in  under-draining 
for  example,  would  be  charged  against  "Capital  Account"  as  it  provides  a  per- 
manent "  increase  "  in  the  value  of  the  property.  Where  it  is  desired  to  appor- 
tion a  part  of  the  total  general  labor  to  different  Departments  at  the  end  of  the 
voar,  this  may  be  done  without  serious  difficulty  and  to  good  advantage  as  already 
'pointed  out.  -r 

(i)  Household  W^Personal  Expenses: — ^AU  farm  produce  consumed  in 
the  house  or  houses  on"  the  farm  should  be  accounted  for,  otherwise  the  profits 
returned  by  the  farm  cannot  be  fairly  and  accurately  calculated.  All  vegeta- 
J)les,  fruit,  eggs,  milk,  etc.,  used  by  the  farm  proper  should  be  valued  at  what 
they  would  certainly  bring  on  market  and  the  amount  of  each  item  or  the  monthly 
totals  entered  in  the  "Household  and  Personal  Expenses"  column.  The  value 
of  each  of  these  items  should  also  be  entered  as  a  "Revenue"  in  the  Depart- 

1  [Mr.  L.  H.  Newman.] 
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me.nt  from  which  they  were  taken.  The  cost  of  all  groceries,  clothes,  travelling 
expenses,  repairs  to  house,  or  house  equipment,  should  also  be  included  in  the 
above  column^—  I 

(fc)  Repairs   to  Machinery,   Vehicles   and   Tools: — The   cost   of  keeping 
machinery  and  tools  in  repair  is  considerable,  hence  a  special  column  is  provided^ 
Machines  and  tools  bought  or  sold  are  listed  in  Capital  Account  as  below  in-"' 
dicated.         I  £      J^ 

(l)  Miscellaiieoiis  Expenses: — All   expenses  not  allotable  to   columns  or 
departments  already  provided  are  entered  in  "Miscellaneous  Expenses"  column. 
The  kind  of  expenses   (rent,  insurance,  taxes,  interest,  discount,  exchange  on 
^ilh  and  cheques,  etc.)  should  be  noted  in  the  column  labelled  "Name  of  Ac- 
count." M-L 

(m)  Miscellaneous  RevwviW:—ln  this  column  is  entered  such  Revenue 

as  does  not  belong  properly  to  the  departments  already  specijfied,  for  example, 

rental  of  machines  to  neighbors,  services  rendered  others,  sale  of  odds  and  ends 

around  the  farm,  etc.    The  kind  of  revenue  in  each  case  should  be  noted  in  the 

column  "Name  of  Account." 
I 

(n)  Capital  Account: — In  the  columns  under  this  heading  are  entered  the 
purchase  or  sale  of  land,  ^uildings,  machinery,  and  such  other  items  as  increase 
or  decrease  the  value  of  the  holding  in  a  permanent  manner,  for  example,  under- 
draining,  fencing,  etc.  The  value  of  live  stock,  bought  or  sold,  is  not  entered 
here  but  rather  in  the  departments  to  which  they  belong.  Their  value  is  looked 
after  sufl&ciently  at  the  end  of  the  year  in  the  "Inventory."  In  order  to  facilitate 
the  taking  of  Inventories,  the  words  "Land,"  "Buildings,"  "Machinery,"  etc. 
as  the  case  might  be,  should  be  written  in  the  column  labelled  "Name  of  Ac- 
count." -      ■  J  _    ,  . 
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APPENDIX  .No.  3 

1 

This  constitutes  one  page.  On  the  right  side  is  shown  the  receipts  in  one 
column.  The  payments  in  another.  Over  here  we  have  an  analysis.  In  order 
to  make  the  terms  simple  we  have,  receipts  and  expenses  by  departments.  The 
Dairy  Department;  the  Poultry  Department;  the  horses;  sheep;  swine;  garden 
and  orchard;  general  produce;  general  labour.  All  my  labour  goes  into  one 
column.  Household  and  personal  in  one  column.  Miscellaneous  expenses,  such  as 
gasoline,  coal  oil,  taxes  and  so  on,  in  an  another  column;  the  capital  accounts  are 
looked  after  here  in  a  very  simple  fashion.  It  is  a  very  simple  matter  for  a  man 
to  only  keep  that  one  book,  and  add  up  these  pages  as  he  goes  along  and  he  will 
at  least  have  an  idea  of  how  he  is  drifting. 

The  Chaikman:  Gentlenaen,  would  it  not  be  wise  to  have  these  pa^ 
introduced  in  our  reporlis?  Thc^e  minutes  are  bein§  pretty  widely  read,  it 
will  be  noted  then  that  we  will  include  here  as  Exhibits,  sample  pa^es  from 
the  "Cashbook-journal"  "Year  Book"  and  "Ledger,"  kept  by  Mr.  L.  H.  New- 
man. _  "•    ■  I        * 

The  "Witness:    It  is  published  by  Mr.  Bates.    I  might  say  that  in  working 
up  this  system  I  consulted  a  good  many  people  like  Mr.  Reynolds,  Professor 
Bpton,  and  others;  they  took  a  good  deal  of  time  at  it  and  this  is  really  the 
crystallization  of  our  ideas.     ^  ,^^  ■  ■    ■      ■— 

By  Mr.  Sales: 

Q.  Did  you  consult  Mr.  Leitch? — A.  Yes,  Mr.  Leitch  has  adopted  this 
on  the  farm  at  Guelph,  as  a  system,  at  the  Macdonald  College,  and  at  Kempt- 
ville.  ! 

At  the  end  of  the  year  a  reference  to  this  book  will  show  you  the  total 
amount  of  money  you  have  taken  in,  the  total  amount  you  have  paid  out, 
the  total  amount  of  the  bills  you  are  owing,  the  total  amount  of  the  bills 
owing  to  you,  and  your  fotal  expense  and  revenue  in  each  department,  at  a 
glance.  There  is  no  posting  of  individual  items  as  in  the  old-fashioned  system 
of  book-keeping.  All  you  post  at  the  end  of  the  year  is  your  grand  total  by 
departments.  You  carry  this  book  along  until  you  get  to  the  end  of  the  year. 
'|§  the  end  of  the  year  is  when  the  difficulty  comes  with  any  system  of  book- 
:eeping,  to  find  out  where  you  stand.  The  farmer  for  the  most  part  has  very 
httle  knowledge  of  book-keeping  and  this  is  intended  to  provide  him  with  a 
means  of  finding  out  where  he  stands  financially.  To  accomplish  that  is  a  task 
which  has  worried  a  good  many  people. 

i      The  nextjDook  I  use  is  this  little  "year-book,"  and  it  has  I  think  more 
nearly  solved  that  difficulty  than  anything  I  have  yet  seen. 


EXHIBIT  No.  202 

Year  Book 
(Read  the  following  carefully) 

^^  ......  — ^j.  are  assembled  at  the  end  of  the  business  year,  whenever  that 

may  be,  the  various  items  and  information  (including  Inventories)  which  together 
Hidicate  the  profit  or  loss  of  each  Department  and  of  the  whole  year's  business. 
The  Book  is  designed  to  accommodate  one  year's  business  only.  It  should  be 
filed  away  as  a  permanent  and  complete  record  of  the  year's  operations  so  that 
one^year  may  be  compared  with  another. 

In  order  that  no  essential  items  be  omitted,  the  book  is  ruled  and  printed 
■«D  as  to  constitute  a  series  of  blanks.  This  makes  the  system  extremely  easy 
^  operation  and  yet  absolutely  effective  and  reliable.    All  that  is  necessary  is 

I^M     I  [Mr.  L.  H.  Newman.] 
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simply  to  start  at  the  beginning  and  fill  in  the  pages  as  they  come,  complete 
instructions  being  given  on  each  page.  If  this  be  done  carefully  a  first-class 
statement  will  result  (see  page  28),  indicating  exactly  the  profit  and  loss  in  each 
Department  and  on  the  whole  year's  business.  An  equally  valuable  statement 
of  assets  and  liabilities  will  also  be  obtained  by  filling  in  the  blanks  on  page  32, 

The  Inventoey  t 

Every  farmer  should  take  an  "Inventory"  at  the  end  of  his  business  year, 
Just  as  is  done  in  any  other  business.  The  Inventory  consists  of  a  complete  list 
of  the  assets  of  the  farmer.  It  provides  two  indispensable  pieces  of  information; 
first  the  total  amount  invested,  and  secondly,  by  comparison  with  the  preceding 
year's  Inventory,  it  indicates  the  increase  in  the  net  worth  during  the  year. 

As  the  Inventory  should  be  taken  at  the  end  of  the  business  year  it  is  well 
to  have  the  year  terminate,  say,  at  the  end  of  February,  when  more  time  is 
usually  available  and  when  one  is  planning  for  the  coming  season's  work^  At 
this  time  of  year  the  food  supply  is  usually  low  and  its  value  is  therefore  'more 
easily  estimated. 

In  recording  the  value  of  most  articles  the  safest  plan  is  to  take  the  price 
at  which  each  might  certainly  be  sold  at  the  time.  Things  which  sooner  or 
later  wear  out  through  use,  such  as  buildings,  machinery  and  vehicles,  may 
be  appraised  by  deducting  from  their  original  cost  a  certain  percentage.  Thus 
if  the  grain  binder  costs  $30.00  and  lasts  on  the  average  twelve  years,  one 
would  deduct  one-twelfth  each  year.  No  hard  and  fast  rule  can  be  adopted 
to  cover  all  cases.  The  best  plan  is  for  each  farmer  to  figure  out 'about  how 
long  each  perishable  thing  will  last  and  on  this  basis  make  his  valuations  eacn 
year.    Ordinarily  aJDOut  ten  per  cent  depreciation  is  allowed  on  most  machinery. 

In  the  case  of  Land  this  should  first  be  valued  at  a  reasonable  selling  price 
and  the  same  valuation  should  ^e  carried  from  year  to  year,  plus  the  cost  of  any 
purchases  of  additional  land  or  of  any  permanent  improvements,  such  as  under- 
draining,  fencing  or  breaking  new  land. 

In  taking  an  Inventory  of  farm  assets  all  household  effects  should  be  kept 
separate.    In  fact  the  house  should  be  run  as  an  entirely  separate  institution. 

Note: — See  page  34  for  further  aids  to  taking  Inventories. 

INVENTORY  OF  DAIRY  DEPARTMENT  ON  19 


On  these  p 


U  Dairy  Live  Stock,  Equipment 
_i     buttef 


ce  on  hand  (milk,  cream  and 


Date 

originally 

bought 


Carry  the  total  of  these  two 
pages  to  page  24,  line  2  and 

also  to  page  32,  line  5  

ToT/US      = 
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INVENTORY  OF  POULTRY  DEPARTJIENT  ON 

I  Live  Poultry,  Dressed  Poultry  and  Eggll  Eq 
fcrffsHiict  about  lO^/ronLlaai^^r's  i/nlnaimn 


In  valuing  incubators  and 


D.aT?" 
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"^M^^ 

r^^-i 

....■ H 
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|H|^^^H         Carry  the  total  of  these  two 
^^J^^^B           pages  to  page  24,  line  11  and 
-"'             also  to  page  32,  line  6 

Totals 

Ir                                     --1 

^.SPARTJil 

List  on  these  pages  the  present  sellmg  value  of  all  Horses  and  Colts,  Horse-Stable  Equipment  and  Supplies,  Feed,  etc.  on 

hand. 


Date 

originally 

bought 

■■■ 4^ 

F 
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•* 

^; 

f 

^^ 

Carry  the  total  of  these  two 
pages  to  page  24,  line  20  and 

n 

1 
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^          INATENTORY  OF  SWINE 
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DEPARTMENT  ON 
^J^l  Pigs.  Equipment  at 
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J 
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Carry  the  total  of  these  two 
pages  to  page  25,  line  2  and 
also  to  page  32,  liiie  8 
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present  selling  value  of  all  Sheep  and  Lambs,  Equipment,  Feed,  Produce  (wool  and  mutton,  etc.) 

on  hand.  m 


^HHH 

HHBIWIIiFjj 

k     "   1- 

1*^ 

■:::: 

t.     ~n 

Carry  the  total  of  these  two 
pages  to  page  25,  line  11  and 
also  to  page  32,  line  9 

Totals 
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I  Carry  the  total  of  these  tw3 
age  26,  line  2  and 
;e  32,  line  11 
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iY,  VEHICLES  AND  TOOLS  ON  ^ 


these  items  make  fair  allowaace  for  depreciation  on  account  of  wear  and  tear.    Ordinarily  about  10 
ied  from  last  year's  valuation  as  depreciation.  ■■ 


Carry  the  total  of  these  two 
pages  to  page  27,  line  6  and 
also  to  page  32,  line  12 

Totals 


INVENTORY  OP  LAND  AND  BUILDINGS        . 

Land  should  be  valued  at  a  reasonable  selling  price.    The  cost  of  any  permanent  I 

as  underdraining  or  fencing,  should  be  added  to  last  year's  valuation.    In  tha 

^    ately,  and  deduct  from  last  year's  valuation  at  fair  percentage  as  depreciatioi 

~    year  is  expected  to  last  30  years,  the  value  allowed  this  year  should  be  one-t 
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or  Loss  in  this  Department 

(Carry  Profit  or  Loss  to  page  28,  line  1) .  .■ 
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Swine  Department 
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Capital  Accounts:— 
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9  Land  and  Buildings 
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This  book  is  designed  to  accommodate  the  complete  year's  business  in 
lUmmary.  Eirst  of  all  the  inventory  is  taken  by  departments;  not  all  jumbled 
ogether,  but  by  departments.  We  start  out  with  the  Dairy  Department.  It  is 
a  very  simple  matter  to  take  the  inventory  by  this  system,  because  you  can  take 
your  last  year's  inventory  and  copy  into  this  one  the  things  you  still  have,  and 
go  down  your  expense  column  in  your  dairy  and  find  just  what  equipment  you 
have  and  what  it  has  cost  you,  and  transfer  that  into  your  year  book,  without 
going  all  over  the  farm  to  find  out  what  things  you  have.  Otherwise  you  art?^ 
liable  to  overlook  many  things  but  with  this  system  you  can  sit  in  the  house* 
and  make  thfs  up.  I 

[Mr.   L.    H.   Newman.]  I 
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I  have  my  year  end  on  the  28th  Febri^Htfo^  Various  reasons.  It  is  a 
good  time  to  take  stock,  to  find  out  the  seed  (Pliant,  and  the  amount  of  feed 
you  have  on  hand  and  whether  you  have  enough  to  carry  you  through,  and 
on.  There  are  several  reasonM^Mfcl  h||tt  my  year  end  then. 
By  Mr.  Elliott:  ^HP  ^ 
Q,  In  this  connection,  Mr.  Newman,  I  have  always  found  a  difficulty  ^ 
making  my  system  of  book-keeping,  which  is  more  or  less  one  of  my  own,~ 
correspond  with  that  which  is  required  by  the  Department  in  preparing  our 
income  tax  papers.  My  year  ends  on  the  31st  March,  and  the  income  tax  year 
ends  on  the  31st  December?— A.  I  had  the  same  difficulty,  but  by  this  system 
I  have  found  I  can  easily  get  what  they  want  at  that  date,  because  I  am  up 
to  date  here  in  this  book,  (cashbook-journal)  and  I  make  it  a  point  to  add 
up  my  totals  at  the  end  of  the  Calendar  year  and  then  go  on  to  the  end  of 
my  own  year  from  there.  For  the  income  tax  people  you  can  close  it  sufficiently 
easily. 
^  Q.  Would  it  not  make  it  easier  if  the  Department  that  has  charge  of  the 
income  taxes  would  make  their  year  end  some  time  in  February  or  March, 
which  is  the  correct  time? — ^A.  It  would  certainly  make  it  much  better  and 
much  easier.  -^ 

Q.  That  is  the  proper  time  for  the  year  to  end  in  farm  accounts? — A.  Yeffl 
It  would  certainly  make  it  much  more  satisfactory.     Now  coming  back  to 
this  little  book  again,  the  year  book,  the  inventories  are  first  considered  in  that 
year  book  by  departments:  dairy,  poultry,  and  so  on  in  the  same  order  as  they 
appear  in  the  cashbook.    While  this  system  is  designed  for  the  ordinary  mixed 
farming  in  the  east  it  is  so  elastic  as  to  be  useful  anywhere.    For  instance  it  is 
^  being  used  in  the  west  to  quite  an  extent.    There  where  people  have  not  dairy 
*■  cattle  they  scratch  out  the  word  "dairy"   and  enter  possibly  "wheat"   and 
where  they  have  not  "swine"  they  might  put  "barley."    It  is  just  a  stroke  of 
the  pen  to  correct  the  heading.    A  good  many  "are  doing  that.    The  inventory 
is  taken  first  by  departments,  and  you  will  notice  that  the  amount  of  your 
inventory  in  each  department  is  carried  forward  two  pages  and  two  lines  on 
these  pages.    The  ordinary  man  might  not  know  what  he  is  doing  but  if  he 
follows  instructions  he  will  take  that  amount,  for  instance  here  Dairy  Depart- 
ment, carry  the  total  of  this  department  to  page  24  line  2,  and  page  32  line  5. 
You  people  of  course  will  anticipate  that  that  amount  is  being  carried  into 
two  statements  where  the  amount  will  be  needed.     It  is  carried  into  a  state- 
ment of  assets  and  liabilities,  and  it  is  being  carried  into  a  detailed  account  of 
your  Dairy  Department,  where  the  Dairy  Department  is  being  summed  up. 
Then  after  that  is  taken  you  have  your  inventory  of  machinery  and  toay_ 
land  and  biuldings,  and  you  come  to  your  departmental  statements  of  profit 
[  and  loss  by  departments.    First  in  your  Dairy  Department,  the  inventory  at 
the  beginning  of  the  year,  the  inventory  at  the  end  of  the  year;  it  will  be  all 
there  having  been  brought  forward  from  that  page;  the  difference  representing 
^  either  the  increase  or  decrease.    Then  for  the  first  time  you  come  back  to  this 
"Jbook  and  take  your  total  revenue  and  put  it  in  the  proper  place  on  line  4. 
Total  expenses  in  your  Dairy  Department,  of  course,  line  5.     The  difference 
^__  between  the  two  set  over  here  and  added  to  your  increase  or  decrease  as  the 
'■"  the  case  may  be  in  your  inventory  represents  the  profit  or  loss  in  that  depart- 
ment.   Then  that  is  carried  over  to  page  28  wherein  you  will  find  a  summarized 
.  statement  of  profit  and  loss  by  departments.    That  in  brief  is  the  scheme  of  this 
'   little  year  book.    It  gives  you  a  complete  record  of  your  years'  business.    You 
■   can  file  it  away  at  the  end  of  the  year,  and  you  can  use  it  in  obtaining  loans. 
On  one  occasion  I  wanted  to  get  a  small  loan  at  the  bank  and  I  took  my  little 
year  JDook  up  and  said,  "Here  is  my  statement,  I  want  to  borrow  $500."    He 

^~^'?^  ^JLJ       ■  *■"  [Mr.  L.  n.  Newman.] 
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looked  over  this  statement  and  said,  "Wliere  in  the  world  did  you  get  that?" 
I  said,  "It  just  grew  up  with  me."    He  said,  "That  is  fine,  and  that  explains ^ 
why  we  bankers  find  ourselves  in  difficulty;  we  are  criticized  for  not  extending^ 
credit  to  farmers,  but  the  difficulty  is  that  the  farmer  not  knowing  himself 
his  financial  position,  is  absolutely  unable  to  show  us  where  he  stands,  and 
therefore  as  business  men  we  are  not  going  to  extend  credit  to  a  man  who  does, 
not  know  himself  where  he  is  at."    We  had  quite  a  nice  little  discussion  over  that ' 
feature.  I      ^ 

By  the  Chairman: 
Q.,  I  suppose  you  got  the  loan? — A.  Yes,  without  any  question.    He  simply 
took 'the  book  and  copied  from  my  statement  the  assets  and  liabilities,  the 
things  he  needed  to  know,  and  gave  me  the  loan.     I  felt  quite  plMwd  over 
that,  and  I  thought,  there  was  a'gS'od  deal  in  what  he  had  to  say.     '^ 

So  we  have  first,  the  cashbook  and  journal;  second,  the  little  book  at  the 
end  of  the  year  which  I  call  the  year-book;  and  third  we  have  a  ledger  which 
we  use  to  look  after  running  accounts.  At  the  end  of  the  year,  we  have  to  find 
out  the  total  accounts  owing  to  us  and  who  owes  them,  and  the  accounts  that 
are  owing,  in  order  to  transfer  them  also  to  the  yearbook.  ^ 

_Q.  Is  there  any  particular  form  there?  If  there  is  we  will  put  that  in™ 
part-'of  the  exhibit? — A.  Yes,  I  can  supply  you  with  a  page  from  each  of  these 
books  if  you  like. 


DATE  ITEMS       Book         DEBITS 

Page 


DATE 


ITEMS        Book      CREDITS 
Page 
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* 
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m 

* 

•* 

'•#^ 
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^  ^.»-,We  will  print  specimen  pages  with  the  first  page. — A.  Unless  you  have 
me,  questions  to  ask  about  this  particular  system,  gentlemen,  I  will  not  detain 
u  longer.  These  three  books,  the  cashbook- journal,  the  ledger  and  the  year- 
book- constitute  the  complete  set  to  look  after  the  financial  end  of  the  business 
exclufively.  The  cashbook- journal  is  the  only  book  that  is  used  throughout 
the  year.  The  other  two  little  books  come  into  play  at  the  end  of  the  year  in 
showing  you  where  you  stand  in"  closing  your  books*  {i 

By  Hon.  Dr.  Tolmie:  "  ^ 

Q.  On  a  100-acre  farm  how  many  hours  do  you  estimate  are  required  to 
do  your  book-keeping? — ^A.  I  anticipated  that  question  some  time  ago  when 
■^  gave  a  little  lecture  at  Guelph  College  in  connection  with  this,  and  so  I  kept 

[Mr.   L.    H.   Newman.]  ^"^  ■"'      '' 
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a  careful  adcouifrof  the  actual  timent  took.    It  figured  out  31  or  32  m 

a  week  for  the  whole  thing.     It  takes  very  little  time  in  entering,  the  items 

during  the  week."      ■  (    | 

By  Mr.  Sales:  \  '  _^ 

J  Q.  Your  foreman  does  that  work  himself? — A.  No.  I  have  a  simple  form, 
in  whicji  he  records  his  information.  The  ordinary  accounts  I  settle  with  hiir 
when  I  am  there  during  week-ejids,  or  whenever  I  happen  to  be  there,  usually 
at  week-ends,  or  once  or  twice  a  month  in  the  winter.  I  look  at  this  at  my* 
convenience,  enter  the  information  up,,  and  in  that  way  I  am  analyzing  the 
whole  situation  exactly,  and  can  see  how  things  are  going.  He  does  not  get 
away  very  far  from  me. 

Q.  The  31  minutes  you  ar^peaking  of  is  your  work? — A.  That  is  my 

work.  ^9"       VB7 

*l  Q^Hi|^'ai6  is' beyond  thW^K.  It  does  not  take  more  than  five  or  ten 
"■  rntnraBtolHBK  of  his  time;  perhaps  a  little  bit  more  than  that.  

By  th&  Chairman:  *'*  ' 

_^  I  guess  you  ^^rt  both  pretty  rapid  calculators? — A.  In  his  case  it  is 
imply  a  niatter  of  recording  the  items,  for  instance,  F  box  of  feed  so  much. 
He  has  not  so  very  much  to  do,  that  is,  in  the  financial  end  of  the  thing. 

Q.  I  suppose  we  could  put  it  this  way,  that  if  you  kept  strict  account  of 
"i^he  number  of  times  a  man  lights  his  pipe,  you  would  get  the  net  profits  a  little 
more  correctly. — A.  I  always  get  a  man  who  does  not  smoke;  he  can  devote 
that  time  to  his  work.  What  I  have  been  explaining  so  far  has  simply  to  do 
with  the  ordinary  accounts  of  the  farm.  Perhaps  the  most  important  part  of, 
the  9.cj30unting  work  is  really  subsidiary  to  the  ordinary  system  of  book-keep- 
ing, in  that  I  keep  a  record  of  all  time  spent  in  the  fields.  I  have  a  little  field 
book,  a  home-made  affair  which  anvone  san  make- —  - — 
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On  the  front  page  there  is  a  plan  of  the  farm  and  the  acreage.    I  have  a 
A)r  each  field.    Each  page  consists  of  columns  showing  the  date,  the  man's 
S,- horse  labour,  rakes  and  so  forth,  miscellaneous  expenditures,  work  done,.j 
a  place  to  record  the  yield,  the  x^alue  of  that  yield,  the  total  cost  of  labour  Ar' 
that  field,  miscellaneous  expenditures  such  as  cost  of  seed,  or  binder  twine  in  ae 
case  of  grain,  fertilizers  where  you  are  using  them,  and  finally  the  total  expendi- 
tures. "Then  I  have  the  cost  per  unit,  bushel  or  ton,  and  ultimately  the  net 
profit  per  acre.     I  have  kept  that  data  since  the  beginning,  and  I  have  just 
"TOmpleted  my  seventh  year.     During  that  time  I  have  the  cost  of  operating 
every  field,  I  have  the  total  cost  of  field  labour  per  man  and  horse..j  ('^"■L 

Q.  Per  man  and  individual  horse? — A.  Per  man  and  individual  horse. 
Q.  We.  would  like  to  get  that  printed  in  our  proceedings;  that  is  your  own 
invention,  to  get  at  the  production  costs? — A.  Yes.  Of  course  production  costs 
are  being  obtained  by  a  good  many  institutions  at  the  present  time,  but  I  do 
not  know  of  any  farmer,  there  may  be  some,  but  I  do  not  know  of  any  who  has 
this,  or  who  for  that  length  of  time  at  any  rate  has  carried  the  thing  out  m 
such  detail  as  I  have  endeavoured  to  do. 

,  Q.  You  do  not  keep  that  field  book  yourself? — ^A.  Yes.    My  foreman  keeps 
jl  l||ttle  15~cent  book,  about  so  longhand  so  wide. 

■      Q.  About  nine  inches  long? — ^AT  Yes,  like  a  little  writing  pad.    A  common 
blank- book  can  be  kept.    He  can  have  any  size  he  prefers.    Every  page  has 
golden  rod  colour.    He  simply  writes  in  the  date  and  the  time  put  in,  "Sam.  9-\^" 
hours  in  field  No.  4,  3  horses  discing,"  '^Seeding  6^  hours,  seed  so  many'^poHnds, 
with  two  horses."    That  gives  me  the"  dates  on  which  those  operations  were 
performed,  and  at  the  end  of  the  year  when  I  have  it  all  boiled  down,  i^|^g^- 
the  total  time^put  in  in  each  field.    Then  I  work  that  back  and  find  ouf^Mt 
it  costs  per  horse  per  hour,  which  is  rather  interesting  just  now  in  view-  of  the 
difecuBSion  upon  tractors,  whether  it  pays  to  keep  tractors  on  a  farm;  how  much 
it  costs  to  keep  horses.""  That  has  been  of  very  great  interest  "and  value^  - 
especially  to  anyone  who  is  not  able  to  be  on  his  farm  all  the  time.  _J.p  islEn  - 
excellent  guide;  you  can  sit  down  in  the  evening  and  study  your  figures  out,  ^ 
figure  out  your  costs,  find  the  different  crops  that  are  paying  best,  find  out  ■ 
those  tliat..?hould  be  dropped,  in  other  words  determine  to  what,  extent  you  can 
readjust  your  t-ystem  to  make  it  more  profitable.  _,  A 


1 


a  bushel  of  the  various 


^    ~    By  Mr.  Elliott:  | 

_Q.  Mr.  Newman,  have  you  the  cost  of  proaui 
kinds  of  grain  on  your  farm? — A.  Yes. 

Mr.  Elliott:  It  seems  to  me,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  that  would  be  quite 
interesting  evidence. 

The  Chairman:  Mr.  Newman  is  going  to  give  us  that  I  suppose.    He 
is  describing  his  system  now. 

V/iTNESs:  I  am  describing  the  system  in  order  to  give  you  an  idea  how  I 
arrive  at  these  results.  I  have  one  of  these  little  books  for  each  year.  This 
book  I  happen  to  have  here  is  for  the  year  1921.  Thi^  book  shows  considerable 
work.  It  takes  more  than  half  an  hour  a  week;  it  does  not  take  very  much 
work  until  you  come  to  total  the  thing  up  and  study  it.  I  have' put  in"*  quite  a 
lot  of  evenings  upon  this  book,  but  I  have  done  so  gladly,  because  it  was-.#o 
interesting.  I  suppose  if  it  wer'e  not  so  interesting"!  would  not  go  at^ 
steadily.   \  ■-  —    —  — 


By  the  Chairman 


_Q    I  suppose  you  are  like  Mr.  Goschen,  a  former  B: 
^.K^culated  once  in  the  British  House  of  Commons  that 


(Mr.    L.    H.    Newman.] 
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figures? — A.  I  nare  not  a  passion  for  figures,  Mr.  Chairman,  as  far  as  figures 
go.    They  would  set  me  crazy,  as  far  as  ordinary  accounting  ^oes.    It  is  the 

^information  they  reveal  that  makes  them  interesting  to  me.  I  have  tried  upon 
every  occasion  when  I  have  come  into  contact  with  farmers  to  induce  them 
to  keep  a  recjord  of  some  sort. 

Q.  Will  you  let  us  have  that  book?  Perhaps  I  had  better  not  interrupt 
now.  We  will  look  at  it  afterwards  and  see  what  pages  we  will  publish. — 
A.  Each  of  these  pages  has  the  same  ruling  and  headings.  Perhaps  I  need 
not  say  anything  more  about  the  field  work.  It  is  well  worth  while  doing  this. 
Not  many  farmers  I  am  afraid  would  keep  these  books.  They  take  quite 
a  little  time. 

Q.  How  long  would  they  take? — ^A.  To  go  to  the  whole  length,  Mr.  Chair- 
man, it  would  take  probably  about  three  days  if  you  were  forking  ordin^s 
tijne  to  complete  the  whole  thing  and  work  it  up.  |[ 

Q.  Three  days  in  the  year? — A.  Yes.  That  looks  quite  a  lot  to  a  farmer. 
Surely  it  ought  to  be  worth  that.  To  my  way  of  thinking  it  would  be  the  best 
thrtc  days  he  could  spend  in  the  year. 

Q.  From  that  book  he  would  learn  what  operations  were  remunerative  and 
what  were  not? — A.  Yes,  sir.  As  a  matter  of  fact  this  book  is  my  salvation.^ 
If  it  were  not  for  that,  in  view  of  present  circumstances  I  would  not  want  to'' 
g(^  on.!   It  points  the  way  out,  quite  clearly. 

Q.  A  light  to  yo"ur  path? — ^A.  A  light  to  my  path.  At  the  end  of  the 
year  here  is  what  I  get  out  of  this  book:  I  get  my  total  cost  of  field  labour, 
the  total  value  of  the  labour  that  has  been  put j  in  in  that  field,  and  the  pro- 
auction  of  crops.  I  turn  to  this  Cash  Book  Journal  and  I"  obtain  the  total 
c(j§t;j_  what  I  actually  paid  out  in  labour.  In  my  case  I  pay  everything  out 
nf  labour,  that  is,  I  am  not  there,  it  is  not  the  case  of  a  farmer  haying  to  credit 
himself  with  labour,  it  is  all  paid  out.  In  this  case,  in  1922,  there  was  $1,761.82 
work  of  general  labour.  Of  that  amount,  from  my  field  book  $1,237.80 
■^Kcrth  was  devoted  to  the  production  of  crops.    I  deduct  that"  from  the  total 

"Tabour  and  divide  it  approximately  among  my  othen  industries,  my  dairy,^ 
my  horses,  my  poultry,  my  swine.    I  divide  it  on  this  basis:  I  allow  18/30 

r-  Ict  my  dairy,  3^30  for  my  poultry,  6/30  for  my  horses,  3,^30  for  my  swine,  and 
IJteO  for  general  labour  around  the  farm.  I  also  keep  separate  my  labour 
l|yoted  to  capital  expenditure,  in  view  especially  of  the  form  of  contract  I 
llpe  with  my  foreman,  T\4iere  I  want  'to  make  it  of  more  interest  to  him^ 
■^ereAter  he  has  an  opportunity  of  diverting  the  time  of  the  men  to  keep  tHe 
buildings  and  fences  up,  and  so  on. 

Q.Tlow  many  people  are  employed  on  this  farm? — ^A.  I  have  two  men, 
the  foreman  and  a  second  man.    The  foreman  boards  the  second  man.    I  have 

■It  regular  three-year  contract  with  my  foreman,  which  I  think  is  rather  good, 
it  is  certainly  stimulating  him  to  do  his  best,  he  is  doing  the  best  he  can, 
because  he  has  an  interest  in  it.  '  i  *^ 

™  I  have  not  found  it  practicable  to  keep  a  record  of  the  time  spent  in  each 
department,  running  from  one  stable  into  another.  That  is  out  of  the  question. 
I  have  worked  up  this  arbitrary  division  of  labour,  after  deducting  the  field 
M)our  which  I  know  from  the  total,  I  divide  the  remaining  labour  in  this  arbi- 

■-trary  division,  which  is  close  enough.  What  I  am  trying  to  get  at  is,  how  do  my 
departments  stand  in  relation  to  each  other  at  the  end  of  the  year.    I  keep  out 

^little  bit  at  the  end  of  the  year,  but  it  does  not  affect  my  general  standing 
one  cent.  It  may  affect  a  little  one  department  in  relation  to  another.  I  am 
trying  to  get  at,  as  closely  as  I  can,  what  it  costs  to  carry  on  a  dairy,  to  keep 
my  hfffees,  what  it  costs  to  run  the  poultry,  what  the  profit  is  from  one  depart- 
ment or  another.    I  therefore  get  at  my  labour  through  this  field  book.    I  am 
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Ip^  ajsle  from  this  field  book  and  other  information  to  know  just  what  food 
was  consumed  jay  each  of  the  consuming  departments  throughout  the  year  and 
what  that  food  has  cost,  and  to  this  extent  charge  the  value  of  that  food  against 
the  department  which  consumed  the  food.  I  draw  up  this  statendent,  which 
includes  the  total  food  produced,  purchased,  consumed  and  on  hand  during 
the  whole  year.  That  is  an  interesting  statement,  not  so  difficult  to  work  up 
as  it  may  appear.  I  first  record  the  food  on  hand  at  the  beginning  of  my  year, 
as  taken  from  my  inventory  and  my  little  year  book,  and  take  the  ensilage, 
-timothy  hay  and  clover  hay  and  so  on,  right  through.  Then  from  my  field  book 
Ilfebtain  the  amount  of  each  kind  of  food  produced  during  the  year,  and  put 
tITat  in  the  same  column.  For  instance,  ensilage  produced,  I  put  that  under 
the  ensilage.  I  have  on  hand.  Then  the  food  purchased — I  get  that  from  my 
expense  column  in  my  general  produce  department.  That  is  entered  here,  and 
dpie  total  of  these  three  represents  the  food  handled  during  the  year.  Then, 
lit  the  end  of  my  year  I  take  my  inventory  in  my  little  year  JDo'ok  and  transfer 
what  I  have  on  hand,  or  record  what  I  have  on  hand  of  the  different  foods 
here  in  this  column,  the  4th  or  5th  column,  deduct  that  from  the  total  handled, 
and  the  ^alance  represents  what  was  consumed.  I  have  the  cost  of  production^ 
the  cost  of  the  food  I  had  to  buy,  so  I  can  fairly  easily  arrive  at  the  cost  of 
each  food  consumed.  The  ensilage  that  has  been  consumed  has  been  consumed 
by  the  dairy,  and  I  have  here  the  final  total,  dairy,  poultry,  horses,  and 
pigs,  the  total  food  consumed  by  the  dairy,  >y  the  poultry  ^y  the  horses,  and 
J)y  the  pigs.  ■"  .  '  ,  ^- 

The  CHArRMAN:  We  will  call  that  Exhibit  No.  205. 
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G  Dep'ts 


Filed  Labour — 

By  Men      /Proprietor. 
\OtherMen. 
By  Horses..,  ..w^       ' 
Total  in  this  Dep't. . 

Permanent  Imp.  (Cap.  ace 


Division  of  Remaining  Labotje  AiioiiG  OrHER  Dep'ts 


For  Dairy  (appro.ximate) 

"    Poultry  (approximate)...   ; 

"    Horses  (approximate) 

"    Swine  (approximate")...^     

,  "    Garden  and  Orchard  (approximatel .  ^^ 
|f'    General  Labour  around  farm  (approxiiriat 
Total  Labour....^ 


Proportion 
(  H    )    S 
,(   A    )    S 

^%      s 
.V  )    s- 


The  Witness:  Then,  with  that  data  ^before  me,  I  sell  from  my  general 
produce  department  to  my  consuming  departments.  That  is  simply  an  adjust- 
ment here.  The  total  amount  of  food  consumed  last  year,  or  sold  and  con-' 
sumed,  was  $3,050.76;  of  that  amount,  my  dairy  consumed  12,236.18,  my  poultry 
$381.02,  horses,  $301.93,  and  pigs  $131.63.  Then,  I  have  the  labour,  which  I  am 
also  able  to  charge  against  my  dairy,  poultry,  and  these  other  departments,  so 
in  the  last  analysis  T  have  in  this  book — .  |1 
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By  the  Chairman:  Vn  ^^P 

Q.  What-  is  that?— A.  In  this  cash  book  journal,  the  main  book  which  I 
use  during  the  year.  At  the  end  of  the  year  I  have  not  only  the  ordinary  run- 
ning expenses  during  the  year  in  each  department,  but  I  have  the  food  con- 
sumed, the  value  of  the  food  consumed  by  each  department,  and  the  value  of 
the  labour  expended  in  the  carrying  on  of  eaoh  department,  so  that  I  am  able 
^in  that  way  to  more  nearly  get  at  what  a  department  is  doing,  and  to  what 
extent  it  is  paying  or  otherwise.  That  is  intensely  interesting  and,  I  think, 
fundamental  information.  Without  that,  I  would  not  be  satisfied  to  have  any- 
thing much  to  do  with  a  farm,  I  would  be  scared  to  go  ahead,  but  with  that 
information  I  feel  that  while  my  own  figures  do  not  provide  very  much  excuse 
for  gratification,  yet  they  are  enlightenirig,  and  hopeful,  on  the  whole. 

Now  I  have  made  some  genel'al  observations  in  conclusion,  from  my  work,, 
which  I  take  it  are  in  order  to  give  here,  Mr.  Chairman.  In  the  first  place,  I 
have  found  that  it  is  absolutely  imperative  that  the  farmer  drop  certain 
branches  of  his  work,  branches  which  are  unprofitable,  and  develop  to  the  high- 
est degree  of  efiiciency  the  lines  which  he  finds  are  profitable  or  can  easily  be 
made  profitable.  In  this  connection,  I  think  we  must  keep  in  mind  the  fact 
that  the  farmer  himself  is  the  biggest  factor.  Some  farmers,  as  you  are  doubt- 
less well  aware,  can  make  the  "falsing  of  hogs  quite  successful;  in  the  hands  of 
other  men,  pig  raising  is  a  losing  game.  You  have  to  study  your  man.  If  you 
find  he  is  not  a  pig  man,  drop  pigs  as  quickly  as  you  can.  I  am  speaking  now 
from  the  standpoint  of  the  man  not  there  on  the  job  himself. 

Q.  What  proportion  of  farmers  in  Canada  are  not  on  the  job  themselves? 
Not  many? — A.  No,  but  even  the  farmers  themselves — . 

Q.  A  farmer  should  be  able  to  know  himself.    As  the  Greek  philosopher 

d,  "Know  thyself." — A.  Yes.      You  travel  through  the  country  to-day _,  Mr. 

JMaster,  and  you  will  find  a  great  many  farmers  who  are  not  experts  in  all^ 

lines.    I  know  very  many  in  my  ovm.  neighbourhood  who  would  be  far  better 

"  off  if  they  would  drop  certain  lines  of  %ork,  because  they  are  temperamentally 

not  suited  to  them.    Some  men,  I  know,  make  a  great  success  of  pig  raising, 

Vand  others  are  losing  money— ^they  are  losing  more  money  than  they  are  gain- 

"■  ing  in  other  departments.     iFthey  would  be  honest  with  themselves,  if  they 

'_  would  drop  the  things  that  they  are  not  making  money  on — 

B     Q.  As  a  rule,  do  they  know? — A.  They  do~not  know.  M 

I       Q.  Then  it  is  not  a  question  of  being  honest  with  themselves,  but  it  il 

knowing  what  they  are  doing?j-A.  YeSj_"that  is_  perhaps  more  accurate. 


By  Mr.  Sales: 

Q.  How  will  you  keep  a  balanced  farm  if  you  drop  some  of  these  thinj^ 
— A.  You  do  not  need  to  drop  too  many;  there  are  some  things  you  can  drop, 

Q.  For  instance  there  should  be  hoga-and  cows  and  poultry  on  every  farm? 
-A.  Yes.  -3»f»         ^'mmk    in    #  4^    ♦ 

"  ^  Q.  But  you  mean  a  man  should  not  go  any  further  with  hogs  than  ju^ 
a,t  will  consume  his  refuse,  his  waste? — ^A.  Yes.  Take  some  general  farmerl; 
uiioy  will  get  the  notion  that  fruit  growing  is  a  profitable  undertaking,  because 
they  read  where  some  fruit  man  has  made  a  success  of  it,  and  they  put  out  a 
lot  of  apple  trees.  They  do  not  pay  any  attention  to  them.  They  have  not 
any  knowledge  of  what  is  involved  in  orcharding,  and  they  drift  along,  perhaps" 
spending  quite  a  bit  of  money  buying  stock,  and  they  pay  no  attention  to  il- 
whatever.  It  is  a  case  referred  to  somewhere  in  the  Scriptures,  where  it  says 
"The  slothful  (man)  roasteth  not  that  which  he  has  taken  in  the  hunt."  EH 
has  taken  certain  things  in  his  desire  for  prosperity,  but  has  failed  to  make  the 
greatest  use  of  them,  has  simply  let  them  drift,  and  they  constitute  a  lo^ 
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The  r^  j^mdms,  of  course,  which  a  branch  merits,  can  be  determined  on 

Jpj  carefulMfcoiming.    No  man  should  depend  on  his  head,  because  the  limit 

tions  of  wh%t  ti  man  can  carry  in  his  head  are  pretty  sharply  defined.    FurtliJ 

the  farmers '  should  consult,  more  than  they  do,  the  various  experts  at  ou? 

experimental  stations.    It  is  unfortunate  that  many  of  the  men  in  the  countl^ 
who  need  the  information  most  are  not  the  sort  of  men  that  are  coming  to 

"'"■^ur  experimental  stations  for  that  information.  We  are  endeavouring  in  the 
division  that  I  have  charge  of,  now,  not  to  wait  for  the  men  to  come  to  us, 

_  but  to  go  to  them.  There  are  certain  problems  that  have  to  be  met  that  can- 
not be  met  here.  For  instance,  not  far  from  Ottawa  there  is  a  very  sharplj 
defined  rust  belt  in  my  own  district,  a  rust  on  oats,  which  makes  oat  growing 
unprofitable.!  On  my  own  farm  I  have  dropped  growing  oats  entirely.  I  found 
last  year  I  had  some  oats  over  60  per  cent  hull.    You  cannot  do  that  and  ^t 

—   aJong.  J» 

j  By  Mr.  Sales: 

,  _^  Has  that  happened  ySH|^  If'ear? — A.  Four  years  out  of  five. 
Q.  What  is  the  reason? — A.  Rust  is  a  fungus  disease  which  seems  to  be 
c^Jociated  with  certain  plants  which  we  have — the  barberry  and  the  thorn, 
the  blackthorn  set  out  in  hedges,  that  carries  over  that  disease  from  one  year  to 
another,  and  this  year  we  have  "made  some  trials  with  a  number  of  varieti^ 
which  we  think  may  combat  or  enable  us  to  escape  that  rust.  We  hope  to 
have  field  days  and  so  on,  to  show  the  farmer  there  is  a  great  difference  Th 
varieties.  U     '■|  i  ■  ■  ^ 

-^  By  Mr.  Stansell: 

Q.  Just  in  that  connection,  was  not  that  condit'sn  of  rn.st-  and  too  high 
'proportion  of  hull,  prevalent  all  over  Ontario  last  season?— A.  It  was  to 
quite  an  extent,  but  at  the  Experimental  Farm  at  Ottawa  we  were  not  troubled 
ver^^much  with  rust,  and  there  are  other  places  where  they  have  not  been 
troubled  very  much,  but  it  seems  to  go  in  sort  of  waves  or  belts.  Last  year 
the  JDelt  was  pretty  wide.  ■  ^  *        k      ^ 

"Q.  It  was  pretty  wide  spread  over  Ontario,  oats  which  were  apparently  a 
good  yield  would  weigh  25  or  26  pounds  to  the  Jjushel? — ^A.  Yes. 
^  ■< 

By  Mr.  Hammell: 

.^  Q.  That  was  last  year's  crop? — ^A.  Yes.  The  records  show  that  about  four 
rs  out  of  five  we  suffered  from  rust  on  oats  to  an  extent  that  makes  the 
„iuwing  of  oats  of  the  varieties  that  we  have  available,  or  that  we  have  been 
growing,  an  unsafe  practice,  so  until  we  can  get  a  variety  that  will  escape  or 
combat  rust  we  would  be^well  advised  to  keep  away  from  oat  growing. 
^^ Is  this  the  same  rust  thatattacks  wheat? — A.  No,  it  is  a  different  species. 

By  Mr.  Milne:  ^^ 

Q.  Are  there  any  plans  being  made  to  destroy  the  barberry  bushes? — ^A. 

Certain  legislation  was  passed  in  Ontario  some  few  years  ago,  about  fifteen  or 

twenty  years  ago,  making  it  compulsory  to  cut  them  down,  but  they  did  not 

get  very  far.     It  was  a  pretty  diflScult  matter  to  make  a  man  with  a  nice 

hedge  in  front  of  his  house  cut  it  down.    My  next  door  neighbour  had  a  fine 

^^^^^ut  he  cut  it  out  himself,  because  he  could  see  it  was  doing  harm. 

^^^P^Tls  it  a  general  plant  over  Ontario? — A.  It  is  fairly  widely  spread;  i„ 

grows  wild  in  lots  of  places. 

By  hon.  Mr.  Tolmie:  M 

Q.  The  barberry  bushes  are  not  affected  in  that  way? — A.  No. 
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By  Mr.  Elliott:     ■ 
Q.  Are  some  varieties  of  oats  rm 
Yes,  there  is  quite  a  big  difference. 

By  Mr.  Sales: 

Q.  Can  you  name  them? — A.  The^different  varieties? 

Q.  Those  that  attract  rust  most-? — A.  Take  some  of  the  common  varieties, 
more  commonly  grown,  like  Banner,  O.A.C.  No.  72,  they  are  fairly  susceptible. 
We  have  one  we  are  trying  at  the  Experimental  Farm  this  year  which  we  got 
for  the  first  time,  called  White  Russian,  which  is  supposed  to  be  rather 
immune.  ■Jl^ 

Q.  That  is  an  early  oat? — A.  Yes,  a  little  earlier.  Then,  we  find  that  these 
new  hull-less  oats  that  Dr.  Saunders  producd  are  relatively  free  from  rust. 
They  are  very  susceptible  to  smut,  but  smut  can  be  treated  quite  easily,  _but  they 
seem  to  be  quite  resistant  to  rust,  and  we  are  attempting  this  year  to  make  some 
crosses,  with  a  view  to  trying  to  make  some  combinations  with  some  of  the 
other  higher  yielding  kinds.  _ 

Q.  Are  the  Abundants  also  susngptijible  to  rust? — ^A.  Fairly  so.  1 


By  Mr.  Hammell: 

Q.  Do  you  find  that  the  seeding  has  something  to  do  with  it? — A.  Yes,  the 
earlier  you  get  the  oats  in,  the  better.  An  oat  like  the  Alaska  is  one  we  find 
very  very  good. 

No.  3.  Conclusion  that  system  of  crops  commonly' practical  in  many  farms 

is JEastern  Ontario,  does  not  permit  of  greatest  returns  and  must  be  re-adjusted. 

The  system  that  was  in  vogue  a  few  years  ago  has  rather  outlived  its  usefuU- 

ness  in  many  places. 


y  the  Chairman. 

Q.  Will  you  particularize  along  that  line?— A.  Yes.  I  will  say  that  short 
rotation  with  the  elimination  of  toothy  hay  on  dairy  farms  in  that  part  of  the 
country  where  I  live  is  to  be  recommended. 

Q.  Short  rotation  with  the  elimination  of  timothy? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  That  sounds  like  heresy  to  me,  but  I  am  not  exactly  a  farmer. — ^A.  I 
would  not  make  that  statement  as  a  general  statement,  especially  as  to  Quebec, 
^ut  take  on  my  own  dairy  farm,  I  have  not  found  the  growing  of  timothy  hay 
"profitable.  I  have  found  I  could  grow  two  or  three  other  crops  with  greater 
profit,  not  only  for  the  value  of  the  crop  itself,  but  when  I  come  to  follow  the 
cost  of  working  down  an  old  timothy  sod,  in  time,  horse  and  man  labour.  It 
costs  too  much  to  work  down  the  old  timothy  sod.  An  old  timothy  sod  provides 
too  good  a  home  for  couch  grass.  You  cannot  get  rid  of  coudi  grass  cheaply, 
in  a  long  rotation.  mff 

Q.  That  is  you  get  the  seeds? — A.  The  couch  grass  likes  a  firm  sod. 

By  Mr.  Sales: 

Q.  Do  you  get  the  seed  along  with  the  timothy?— A.  Yes,  but  you  have  the 
creeping  root  crops,  which  are  more  to  be  feared.  When  I  found  it  on  my  own 
farm,  it  was  in  an  awful  condition  with  quack  grass.  At  the  present  time,  after 
seven  years,  we  do  not  think  about  quack  grass  at  all.  We  found  it  practically 
one  of  the  best  methods  of  corhbating  the  disease. 

Q.  What  do  you  do?— A.  Herd  the  crop;  corn,  roots  and  potatoes,  using 
potatoes  as  a  cash  crop,  followed  by  grain  seeded  down  and  clover,  followed  by 
com  roots  and  potatoes  again. 

Q.  Then  do  you  have  a  permanent  pasture? — A.  On  my  farm  we  have  not 
any  pasture — in  my  district  we  have  got  farm  land  or  good  land^tat  you  c^ 
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till  and  _^ow  crops  on.  It  'HFU'Uu^lJjfiflW  for  pasture  In  our  district 
ordinai<y^pastiire  is  pretty  much  a  delusion.  You  have  a  fairly  good  pasture, 
for  about  six  weeks  and  after  that  the  pasture  is  only  a  little  better  than  a 
paddofjk  for  the  animals  to  pasture  on.  If  you  continue  to  pasture  your  cattle 
tn  that  condition  your  milk  yield  drops  down  to  a  point  where  you  cannot  raise  it 
during  that  period.  I  rent  a  cheap  land  for  young  cattle  and  dry  cows  and 
feexl  my  cattle  in  the  stable  with  small  pasture;  sweet  clover  as  a  feed.  I  alter- 
nate _sweet  clover  with  wheat;  wheat  and  grain  for  poultry.  This  year  there  will 
be  a  piece  of  wheat  seeded  and  sweet  clover  beside  it. 

Q.  How  many  cattle  do  you  feed? — A.  There  ■^ould  be  an  average  of  fifteen 


runnms;  now. 


■^ould  be 


Bv  Mr.  Elhott: 


Q.  On  that  three  acres? — ^A.  Yes.  It  does  not  furnish  pasture.  We  do  not 
dep(|nd  on  it  through  the  summer  for  a  full  supply  of  feed. 

Q.  Do  you  find  sweet  clover  fairly  satisfactory? — A.  It  is  one  of  the  best 

things  we  have  in  pasture.    Then  I  have  been  depending  on  soiling  crops  to 

orne  extent,  but  I  found  they  are  not  very  satisfactory.    They  are  too  expensive. 

^oiling  crops  are  green  feedj'such  as  peas,  oats  and  cut  grain  used  as  a  feed  during 

"the  summer,  in  lieu  of  the  pasture  drawn  into  the  stable. 

By  Hon.  Mr.  Sinclair: 
Q.  How  many  pounds  of  this  do  you  use? — A.  From  15  to  20;  generally  about 

J  8  is  an  average.    It  makes  an  excellent  pasture.    It  gives  more  pasture  than 

anything,  we  have  got  yet,  and  incident 

we  have  had. 

Q.  Does  the  cattle  remain  in  the  stable  all  day  long? — ^A.  Yes.  " 

Q.  What  do  you  feed  them  on? — ^A.  Ensilage,  as  long  as  it  lasts,  and  some 

mealed  we  depend  on  the  soiling  crop,  composed  of  peas  and  oats. 

^^^ByHon.  Mr.  Tolmie:  ■   • 

Q.  Do  you  find  that  daily  labour  is  an  objection  to  S(ffimg  crops? — ^A.  Yes. 
It  is  one  of  the  greatest  objections.  I  have  one  big  silo,  about  forty  feet  high, 
fourteen  feet  in  diameter.  I  have  been  figuring  in  every  possible  way  to  escape 
l^at  expense  but  I  cannot  see  my  'way  out  of  it.  They  say  figures  do  not  lie. 
I  am  going  to  try  it  one  more  year,  but  I  find  that  the  cost  of  refilling  the 
silo  is  too  great  per  ton.  It  costs  too"  much  money  per  ton  for  what  you  get 
'-ito  it,  and  furthermore  where  you  are  helping  your  neighbours  to  fill  the  silos  in 
*;hat  dfstrict,  the  corn  is  going  to  be  frozen,  that  is  what  you  do  not  get  into  the'' 
isilo,  and  you  cut  the  value  of  the  feed  iirtwo;  so  I  think  the  single  silos  in, 
a}any  farms  in  Ontario  are  entirely  inadequate.  I  think  the  slogan  should  be 
now  to  build  more  silos.  At  first  one  was  thought  to  .be  sufficient,  but  there 
wi?re  many  men  with  six  or  eight  acres  who  could  not  get  into  the  silos.  They 
stocked  them.  A  neighbour  of  mine  burned  enough  corn  to  build  a  good  silo  this 
year.    It  was  out  so  long  it  lost  its  value  entirely.  I 

3  By  Mr.  Sales: 

Q.  What  would  you  do  if  you  did  not  have  that  cheap  pasturage  of  yours? — 
A.^  I  am  doing  it.  Everyone  is  not  so  favom-ably  situated.  I  have  often 
wondered  what  I  would  do.  You  can  grow  on  ten  acres  of  land  as  much  feed 
as  thirty  acres  would  supply  in  pasture.  I  am  inclined  to  think  I  would  pasture 
them  and  let  them  run  on  a  little  paddock  near  the  buildings  and  feed  them. 
1  could  not  afford  to  tjurn  them  out  on  my  land,  on  a  farm  of  my  size. 


I 
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By  Mr.  Elliott:  r 

Q^  What  is  the  value  per  acr~oT^our  land? — A.  That  is  rather  diflScuIt 
to  get  at,  what  the  value  of  it  is.    It  has  increased  in  value  very  considerably/ 
?jut  I  have  not  changed  the  original  price  of  it.    It  was  about  $50.00  per  acre. 
I  should  say  it  is  worth  about  double  that  now.    I  would  not  want  to  sell  it 
fpr  less.  •»■ 

By  Hon.  Mr.  Tolmi& 
Q.  What  do  you  say  the  original  figure  was? — ^A.  $50.00.    That  is  without 


I^ensive  to 


By  Mr.  Elliott: 

Q.  Do  you  not  think  that  land  valued  at  $50.00  an  acre  ii 
pasiTire? — A.  Yes.  "^ 

Q.  Sweet  clover  pasture? — ^A.  Yes.  I  think  sweet  clover  pasture  to  a  certain 
,e:ctent  is  good  business,  but  for  ordinary  pasture,  turning  out  on  an  "old  timothy 
sod  or  something  like  that,  is  absolute  waste. 

^  Q.  On  land  valued  at  $50.00  an  acre,  six  per  cent,  would  be,-|_3.Q0  an  acre, 
which  your  pasture  would  cost  you? — A.  Yes,  but  the  point  is  you  can  grow  on 
that  same  land  crops  that  will  bring  j^ou  in  far  more  than  .you  could  get  from 
charging  that  up  in  pasture  to""  your  dairy.  If  you  can  only  m-edit  the  farm 
-with*S3.00  an  acre  for  pasture  it  will  not  cover  you. — ■  I  l 


By  the  Chairman: 
Q.  Is  the  whole  of  your  land  under  cultivation?— A.  Y, 

By  Hon.  Mr.  Tolmie:  ^ 

Q.  Do  you  wish  to  go  on,  or  have  you  got  far  enough  for  us  to  ask  you  some 
questions? — ^A.  I  have  two  or  three  conclusions  I  would  like  to  mention. 
Another  thing  that  comes  up  here  is  that  cash  crops  should  be  grown  to  a 
.greater  extent  to  offset  the  amount  of  feed  the  dairy  farmer  has  to  buy.  The 
dairy  farmer  has  been  buying  too  much,  and  I  am  trying  to  offset  it  by  cash 
crop,  clover  seed,^seed  grain  and  that  sort  of  thing.  If  we  can  do  that,  we  are 
justified  in  buying  heavy  concentrates.  It  will  improve  our  soil  very  much. 
There  is  an  outstanding  fact  of  great  importance  in  this  investigation,  that  is 
the  yield  per  acre  is  very  largely  the  determining  factor,  that  is  the  yield  per 
acre  determined  by  skilful  manipulation  rather  than  a  favourable  season  is 
one  of  the  determining  factors  in  profits.  In  my  opinion  I  think  that  too  many 
farmers  are  trying  to  operate  too  much  land. 

By  the  Chairman:  ^  ^ 

I^^When  you  say  skilful  manipulation,  what  do  you  mean? — ^A.  I  mean 
>y  proper  rotation,  by  proper  cultivation.  —  ■  '       ~ 


By  Mr.  Sales: 

Q.  You  had  better  use  the  word  "operation"  instead  of  "manipulation. 
^ — A.  Yes.  We  will  say  by  proper  rotation,  to  be  specific,  proper  cultivation 
of  the  soil,  by  the  use  of  good  seed  and  of  stable  varieties,  and  the  proper 
use  of  manure  and  other  fertilizer  and  so  on,  including  legumes.  Many  farmers 
have  too  great  an  overhead.  As  a  dairyman  I  have  proven  furthermore  that 
the  production  per  cow  is  almost  as  important,  if  not  quite  as  important,  as 
production  per  acre.  The  cost  of  producing  milk  in  1922  on  my  farm  was  2-32 
per  hundred,  with  an  average  production  per  animal  of  7J10  pounds,  including 
heifers.  f*      ^ 
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By  the  Cfiairmai 
Q.  New  heifers  that  ha 


-A.  Yes,  at  the  present  time  the 


flost  of  production — this  production  is  too  low.    I  am  not  criticising  the  prices, 

but  I  am  giving  what  it  cost,    2-32  was  what  it  cost  me  per  hundred  pounds.  -_ 

The  average  productid!f"of  my  entire  herd  including  heifers,  old  cows,  and  so 

onj^^ 7-710  pounds.    That  is  too  low.  1 


onj^a7-7 


_k^ 


r        By  Hon^^Toglf:        ^f      ^P 

Q.  What  is  the  highest  production  m  Ontario  per  single  cow? — ^A,  The  herd  , 

a\4rage?  -    

.  Q."  The  herd  average. — ^A.  I  cannot  tell  you  offhand.  1^  H 

Q.  About  14,000  pounds? — A.  I  think  perhaps  so.    The  average  on  t— ^ 
other  hand  is  about  4,000. 

Q.,  A  man  gave  testimony  from  Quebec  the  other  day,  and  said  it  was  3,200. 4J 
— ^A.'  Over  50  per  cent  of  my  herd  averaged  over  10,000  pounds.    The  other  50 
'  per  cent  was  made  up  of  older  cows.    The  moral  is  to  superannuate  those  whose 
usefulness  has  ceased.    Do  not  depend  too  much  on  the  young.    Give  them  a 

free  ride  to  Montreal.    An  average  of  9,220  pounds  in  my  case  would  have 

shown  a  profit.  —  ■ 

■  By  Mr.  Sales:  ■ 

Q.  Have  you  got  strictly  dairy  cows  on  your  farm? — A.  Yes. 
,  Q.  What  breed? — A.  Holstein.    They  have  averaged  fairly  well.    They  are 

fairly  well  bred.    About  75  per  cent  are  registered. 

Q.  What  is  your  average  test? — ^A.  The  average  test  would  Tbe — ^I  have  not 

gotiit  with  me^here,  but  about  3-7.    I  had  one  which  averaged  4-06  for  the  year. 

We  have  them  on  r.o.p.,  so  that  we  know  what  their  tests  are;  I  did  not  brin 
that  with  me.  P'  ^  _ 

Q.  What  did  you  do  with  this  $2.32  milk  or  under? — ^A.  It  is  shipped  to 

Ottawa. 

Q.  What- do  you  ordinarily  receive? — A.  11.85  per  hundred  net. 

,^_  Q.  That  is  a  loss  of  48  cents  on  the  production  of  every  hundred  pounds 

of  milk?— A.  Yes. 

By  Hon.  Mr.  Tolmie:  ^j 

O  :  Is  that  over  the  year?— A.  Yc^ — 

\  "  I'    , 

By  Mr.  Sales:  ' 

Q.  If  this  happens  to  you,  you  are  a  book-keeper,  a  strict  accountant,  yrhsd, 
is  happening  to  the  other  fellow? — ^A.  I  can  leave  that  to  yourselves. 


^profit? — A.  No,  it  is  not  paying  yet. 


By  Hon.  Mr.  Tolm 
Q.  Still  your  herd  brought  ■ 
Mr.  Sales:  How  could~it? 
Hon.  Mr.  Tolmie:  Because  he  is  a  breeder  of  pure-bred  cattle? 
1    Witness:  Not  as  a  milk  producing  proposition;  including  calves  and  sales 
lu  about  breaks  even,  the  way  things  are.  I 

^        By  Hon.  Mr.  Tolmie:  ^ 

I      _Q.  They  are  very  low  now? — A.  Yes;  I  am  very  glad  to  come  even  that 
close  to  the  surface. 

Q.  How  long  has  that  condition  of  affairs  lasted,  two  years?— A.  About 


that. 

t 

nr 
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By  Mr.  Elliott: 

Q.  In  any  one  year  during  the  time  you  liave  been  keeping  these  records^ 
has  the  sale  of  milk  ever  shown  a  profit? — A.  No,  you  could  not  really  "^ay 
it  had. 

By  the  Chairman: 
Q.  Before  we  pass  that,  when  you  estimated  your  cost  of  production  at 
$2.32  per  hundred  pounds,  did  you  allow  anything  for  interest  on  your  invest- 
ment?— A.  That  is  straight,  the  total  amount  of  milk  produced,  the  total  cost 
T?f  producing  it,  that  does  not  take  into  account — in  my  system  here  I  do 
not  take  into  account  interest  on  in^'estment,  because  what  I  am  trying  to  get 
at.^s  the  relative  standing  of  these  departments, 
^ta  Q.  Quite  so;  for  instance  suppose  a  man  said  to  himself  "I  am  fond  of 
country  life,  and  I  want  to  start  t-hCjiym  by|in^  as  a  business,"  he  would 
have  to  charge  something  against  hi^^pBtfi  rraHl^i^eii't  if  he  wanted  to  run  it 
on  business  lines? — ^A.  Ye 


^         By  Mr.  Sales:  ^■■^^^V 

:s     JQ.  Do  you  mean  to  ha^^D^i^^n  this  except  labour  and  feed? — J^ 

_  Labour  and  feed,  incidental  expenses  and  depreciatioli."      '  A. 

A  Q.  No  rent  of  buildings?— A.  No  rent  is  included,,  no  interest  on  investment 

Q.  The    investment    in    the    animals    themselves    even? — A.  No,  that  is^ 
entirely  ignored  in  this  figure. 

""^h  Q.  Have  j^u  got  such  figures  which  will  show  all  those  things? — A.  That 
can  be  easily  gotten.  I  might  say  I  did  not  come  prepared,  I  did  not  know 
until  Saturday  about  eleven  o'clock  that  I  would  be  asked  to  come  here,  but 
I  had  been  intending  at  the  conclusion  of  ten  years,  that  is  in  three  years  more, 

~n,o  work  this  data  all  up,  if  I  could  fijid  the  time,  into  some  kind  of  getatable 
shape  into  a  bulletin  or  something;  so  that  I  have  not  had  the  opportunity 
Or  have  not  taken  the  time  really  to  boil  everything  down  as  I  would  like  to 
have  it. 

Q.  We  have  not  got  to  your  ray  of  hope  for  the  future? — ^A.^  I  am  just  now 
giving  you  a  few  general  observations  and  conclusions.  '  1 

By  Hon.  Mr.  Tolmie: 

Q.  Breeding  along  as  you  are,  how  much  time  will  elapse  before  you  will 
reach  a  10,000  pound  average? — ^A.  I  think  within  another  year  or  two;  that 
is  what  I  am  aiming  at. 

Q.  That  is  not  unusual  for  a  pure  bred  Holstein  breeder? — ^A.  No,  mi^ 
mature  animals  are  practically  all  averaging  that.  -  ■ 

Mr.  Sales:  I  do  not  think  this  opportunity  should  be  taken  of  boosting- 
one  breed  against  another.  ^ift,  I 

I  Hon.  Mr.  Tolmie:  No;  I  have  two  breeds. 
By  Mr.  Elliott: 

Q.  How  many  cows  do  you  say  you  have? — ^A.  We  have  young  and  old  now 
twenty-four  head. 

Q.  Suppose  you  had  cut  out  everything  except  those  cows  that  gave  the 
record  of  10,000 — you  have  a  number  of  cows  that  have  a  record  of  around 
10,000?— A.  Yes. 

Q.  Those  cows  would  have  shown  you  a  profit,  if  you  had  eliminated  the 
_  others.    Your  transaction  as  far  as  milk  is  concerned  would  have  shown  you  a 
profit? — ^A.  Probably  those  particular  cows  were  producing  at  a  profit;  but, 
taking  my  department,  I  like  to  consider  it  as  a  department.  1 
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Q.  Still  there  were  quite  a  number  m  your  herd  that  wer^ating  up  the 
profits  that  the  others  made?— A.  Yes.  I  look  at  it  this  way,  those  young 
animals  coming  along  will  be  heard  from  a  little  later;  so  that  in  taking  it  over 
a  range  of  years  I  will  have  a  much  fairer  figure  to  give. 

By  the  Chairm.an: 

Q.  That  is  your  herd  is  coming  up  in  quality^!!  the  time,  milk  producing 
quality? — ^A.  Yes, 

By  Mr.  j^ales: 

Q.  But  it  would  take  twenty  years  if  every  farmer  was  to  mal^  up  his 
mind  to  go  in  for  these  ten  thousand  pound  cows, — it  would  take  twenty  years 
to  get  them,  over  the  province  of  Ontario? — A.  I  would  not  think  so. 

Mr.  Sales:     You  cannot  go  out  and^uy  them? 

Hon.  Mr.  Tolmie:    I  got  one  for  |210  and  it  gave  26,540  pounds  of  milk. 

By  Mr.  Sales:     'r 

Q.  But  there  are  not  sufficient  of  these  cows '  availablS^  for  every  farmer 
to  get  them? — A.  No,  but  in  four  or  five  yeart"  time  you-6anY'develop"^uite  a 
nice  little  herd.  I  started  with  one  pure  bred  and  two  grades  in  1915.  ip[  br-eS 
the  most  of  those  I  have  at  the  present  time.  .  .^1    A  n, 

Q.  You  have  not  been  buying? — A.  Not  many.  ^m.  ^m  *  '™    • 

By  Hon.  Mr.  Tolmie:  '^^       *  ^ 

O-  What  did  your  sire  cost  you? — A.  The  one  I  have  gotno^cfost  me^45t 
Q.  How  old  was  he  when  you  got  him? — A.  Fil^i^tod  a  "half  years. 
^^^A  proven  sire? — ^A.  Yes.  the-fieven  nearest  dams  averagin'g  over  20,000 


By  the  Chairman:  ^v  — 

ta^Q.  Conclude  your  conclusions? — A.  Just  a  word  regarding  poultry,     Thir 
is  a  fairly  good  side  line,  but  I  find  in  my  own  case  I  have  been  Buying  too  much 
feed.     I  am  proceeding  this  year  to  produce  the  feed  on  my  o-wn  farm^that 
those  poultry  will  eat;  labour  saving  devices,  both  in  the 'farm  WiSS  and  iS 
the  buildings — 

'Q.  What  size  of  flock  do  you  think  a  man  could  managefwhS''!^  not  going 
into  it  for  a  business,  but  simply  wants  to  have  a  flock  for  freshleggs  and  some- 
thing to  sell  too?— A.  100  hens  make  a  nice  little  flock;  I  think  perhaps  that  is 
enough  for  the  average  man,  if  he  is  losing  much  me.r  hp-n  f.hnt.  ia  or.niTo-K  tK 
lose  o1 


Mr.  Milne: 


have  come  close  to  it  several  times.    There  are  possibilities  in  poultry,  but  it 
requires,  as  in  cattle  raising,  careful,  skilful  handling.  ^ 

By  Hon.  Mr.  Tolmie^ 

[pedal  egg-laying  breed?— A.  A  pretty  well  bred -to-lay  strain  o 
Jiarred  ilocks.  Another  thing  that  is  very  important,  I  think,  judging  from  my 
own  experience,  is  suitable  housing  accommodation  for  cattle,  proper  ventilatJon 
so  as  to  reduce  your  veterinary  bills  as  far  as  possible.  Finally  I  would  say  I 
would  recommend  every  farmer  to  have  some  sort  of  an  office  to  le^'n^the  first 
Essentials  of  business  principles,  that  is  to  become  methodical,  to  weigh  costs 
carefully.    If  he  will  do  this  there  are  many  many  ways  on  the  average  farm 

■  ■       ^    '  [Mr.  ,L'.'  H.   Newman.] 
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=  ^where  a  lot  of  this  depression  may  be  offset.  You  take  the  experiences  of  a  man 
'who  is  employing  the  best  methods  and  examine  his  figures;  in  spite  of  hard 
times  at  the  present  time,  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  he  may  not  be  making  very 
much  he  is  holding  his  own  anyway.  But  on  the  average  farm  there  is  no  sort 
of  qo-operation  between  brain  and  brawn,  I  am  afraid.  The  two  should  go 
together.  I  am  always  preaching  the  importance  of  a  farmer  having  a  little 
room  where  he  can  run  an  office,  he  can  keep  his  up-to-date  literature  and  keep 
himself  posted  on  these  things,  he  can  keep  his  letters  away  from  the  young- 
sters, and  he  can  sit  down  and  write  a  letter  to  the  Experimental  Station  for  a_ 
certain  bulletin,  or  something,  and  have  everything  in  order.  It  seems  to  me 
in  the  last  analysis  that  exact  data  is  the  only  safe  basis  upon  which  one  can 
evolve  safe  practices.  _    .  ^        ,  ^  ^,  ^^   ^_  _ 

By  the  Chairman:  i ' 

Q.  Have  you  found  it  that  the  childrtn 
mme.  ,  i 

By  Mr.  Sales: 
Q.  I  suppose  you  hav 
Books. 

By  Hon.  Mr.  Tolnui 

Q.  What  are  your  total  sales  off  your  100  acres  gross? — ^A.  Total  sali 
.Lverage,  well  the  last  couple  of  years— I  have  not  got  the  last — about  thirty- 
five  hundred.  ^M 

Q.  Would  you  mind  telling  us  your  net  profit  or  loss  roughly? — A.  I  iSm- 
not  refer  you  to  a  profit,  I  am  sorry  to  say;  I  have  not  got  here  worked  out 
yet  the  loss. 

Q.  You  inade  no  profit? — ^A.  I  made  no  profit  unless  I  could  include  the 
farm  and  the  improvement  in  the  land.  I  have  not  done  that.  I  have  not 
increased  the  original  value  of  the  land  at  all,  because  I  felt  that  if  it  was 
"Agoing  into  the  land,  if  the  land  was  actually  being  improved  in  productiveness 
It  would  be  reflected  later;  it  would  come  out  in  a  ten-year  period,  and  I  have 
been  working  for  the  conclusion  of  the  ten-year  period  more  to  get  data  that  I 
could  analyze  back  and  forward,  and  get  something  fairly  definite  out  of  it. 

Q.  Figuring  on  your  improvements  to  your  farm  and  your  cattle  and  other 
live  stock,  how  much  better  off  are  you  to-day  than  in  1915  when  you  turned 
over  your  first  acre? — A.  That  is  rather  difficult  to  say;  I  can  say  I  am  fairly 
well  satisfied  that  I  have  not  sustained  any  serious  loss  during  that  period. 

Q.  There  must  have  been  a  substantial  gain  I  should  think,  in  the  value  of 
your  farm  buildings,  and  live  stock — ? — A.  Yes,  enormously.  Mr.  Archibald 
who  was  up  there  once  said  he  would  hardly  imagine  the  difference  in  the  place 
from  the  time  he  had  been  there,  four  years  before,  in  the  productiveness  and 
in  the  crops  and  things  in  general;  it  has  been  immensely  interesting  taking 
hold  of  a  farm  of  that  sort  and  seeing  what  could  _be  done.  If  I  had  taken 
over  a  farm  in  a  good  state  of  fertility  where  I  would  have  gotten  ma^Smum 
yield,  it  would  have  been  a  different  story. 

Q.  Do  you  grow  wheat? — ^A.  No,  we  grow  mixed  crops;  we  have  been 
growing  oats,  barley,  hay,  ensilage,  roots.  I 

Q.  What  does  your  barley  cost  you  a  bushel? — A.  Barley  in  1921,  which 
was  a  poor  year,  cost  76.6  cents  per  bushel;  that  was  about  the  average. 

Q.  Did  that  pay  you  to  feed  to  hogs  at  prevailing  prices?— A,,  1921  it 
would  just  barely.  ^  I 

Q.  That  is  a  pretty  high  cost  of  producing  barley? — ^A.  That  is  about  30 
cents  above  the  average. 
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By  Hon.  Mr.  Sinclair: 
.  Q.  How  many  bushels  to  the  acre?— A.  The  yield  was  very  very  low;  that 

"was  a  very  dry  year  with  us.    There  was  not  more  than  about  24  bushels. 

By  Hon.  Mr.  Tolmie: 

^^-  ^^^'^  low?— A.  Very  very  low;  that  year  was  pretty  near  a  failure  in 
Q'raih^.  1 

*  Q.  What  do  your  potatoes  cost  you? — A.  I  have  not  got  the  1922  crop 
worked  out,  because  I  waited  until  I  could  get  the  actual  sales,  rather  than 
estimate  in  the  inventory  in  the  year,  but  I  'think  it  will  cost  about  85  cents 
a  bag. 

Q.  That  is  a  bag  of  90  pounds?— A.  Yes,  I  do  not  give  you  that  as  accu- 
rate; that  is  only  estimating,  doctor;  but  I  can  get  that  for  you  if  you  like. 

t  By  the  Chairman: 

Q.  In  1921,  what  were  they?-W^|In  1921  they  cost  $1.31  a  bushel  of  60 

pounds.  .JImmt  ^  *^ 

^  Q.  What  did  you  get  for  thmyMBL  year? — A.  I  got  enough  to  sustain 

-   a  less  on  the  crop  of  $93.49  on  six^^^That  waAifl-,dr¥  year,  Mr.  Chairman, 

whoh  potatoes  were  pretty  nearly  a  failure. 

By  Hcmmlm  Sinclair:  _ 

Q.  How  many  bushels  to  the  acre? — A.  49.1  bushels  to  the  acre. 

Hon.  Mr.  Tolmie:  I 

I  you  grow  mangels?— A.  Y 

hat  do  they  cost? — A.  On  tl _^_  _     ^        __ 

That  includes  the  ploughing  of  the  ground,  preparing  it  for  seed,  the  sowing, 
cost  of  seed,  cost  of  manure  or  fertilizer,  weeding,  hoeing,  thinning,  pulling, 
drawing  and  putting  in  the  barns. 

Q.  What  does  corn  silage  cost  you? — A.  Put  in  the  silo,  on  the  average  of 
$4.05  a  ton. 

Q.  Is  not  that  a  little  h^^^A.  Yes,  a  little  high.    I  have  not  my  book  for 
^  1922  here,  but  it  was  conMBRly  under  $3,  because  of  the  fact  that  the  yield 
now  increasing.  WfipJb 

Q.  What  is  the  yield  now  per  acre? — ^A.  An  a-^rage  of  between  11  and 
12  tons.  if 

By  Mr.  Sales: 
Q.  Did  you  grow  any  sunflowers? — A.  We  grew~^ome  on  land  which  was 
not  fit  to  grow  corn  and  had  a' little  grass  on  it.    It  had  not  been  properly 
worked  up.    We  tried  sunflowers  and  it  worked  out  pretty  well  under  those 
rconditions,  but  we  would  not  grow  sunflowers  in  place  of  corn^. 

By  Hon.  Mr.  Tolmie:  ~ 

Q.  Do  you  put  in  any  other  silage? — A.  No,  corn  is  the 
Q.  You  mix  corn  and  hay? — A.  We  have  had  oats  to  so 
Q.  What  did  that  cost  you? — ^A.  We  are  not  depending  very  much  on  that  as 

a  regular  crop;  not  enough  to  give  you  figures  worth  while;  that  is  merely  a 

sort  of  catch  crop. 

Q.  What  do  you  grow  in  the  way  of  dry  roughing? — ^A.  Clover. 

-       Q.  What  does  that  cost  you? — A.  An  average  of  about  eight. 

Q.  What  does  pork  cost  you  per  pound  to  produce? — A.  We  have  not  gone 

very  much  into  pork.    The  pigs  we  have  been  growing  have  been  breeding 

stock.    We  sold  the  young  stock  after  weaning.    We  found'  it  difficult  to  grow 

satisfactory  pigs  as  we  had  not  sufficient  skim  milk, 
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:Q.  When  did  you  sell  them? — A.  Just  after  weaning.  !  * 

Q.  What_^reed  did  you  keep?— A.  Yorkshire.  * 

Q.  Do  you  think  they  would  pay  if  you  had  skim  milk?— ^A.  Yes,  I  think 
they  would.    They  have  paid  fairly  well. 

■    By  Mr.  Milne: 

Q.  You  spoke  of  clover.    Is  that  sweet  clover  hay? — A. 
clover;  but  we  have  had  sweet  clover  too.    We  find  it  a  fairly  ; 
against  drought.    In  years  that  we  had  not  other  clover  hay  we  had  sweet 
clover.    ^  ^H 

By  Mr.^ales: 
Q.  Do  you  cut  that  twice? — A.  No,  just  the  once;  if  you  cut  it  early 
enough  and  have  -fairly  decent  weather. 

C>,  Is  it  good  for  pasture  afterwards? — A.  No,  not  much  pasture  aftewards. 

Byjion.  Mr.  Tolmie: 
Q.  Do  you  thfnk  your  prospects  of  making  a  profit  are  as  good  en  that 
100  acres  of  land  as  if  you  had  two  or  three  hundred,  would  the  overhead  be 
lessened. — ^A.  I  don't  think  you  could  go  very  much  above  that  area  and  farm 
it  as  I  am  trying  to  do.  without  increasing  your  overhead  quite  a  lot  in  the 
way  of  machinery  and  horses.  We  would  have  to  keep  more  horses,  and 
horeses  are  rather  expensive  I  find.  If  you  could  get  land  in  fairly  good 
condition  as  regards  fertility,  one  could,  I  think,  safely  increase  his  acreage; 
but  as  I  pointed  out  a  while  ago,  there  is  a  tendency  among  the  average 
farmers  to  try  to  farm  too  mucn  land.  If  they  would  farm  a  smaller  area 
and  do  it  properly  and  look  to  the  individual  acre  yield  rathex  than  to  the 
gros^ield  over  a  larger  area^^  I  think  they  would  do  better. 

^^  By  Mr.  Sales: 

.  ^Q.  You  say  you  find  horses  expensive? — A.  Yes.    My  bonses  cost  me  this 

'$301.92  for  four  horses  and  a  colt.    |83.47  for  labour;  ^48.83  for  shoeltg 

general  expenses.    I  gener^^  figure  on  about  a  hundred  and  a  quarter 

per  notse  per  year. 

By  Hon.  Mr.  Tolmie: 

Q.  Do  you  keep  these  horses  shod  on  the  land? — ^A.  No >. these  were  driving 
horses  we  had  for  going  to  the  station  and  so  on.  The  shoeing  did  not  amount 
to  much.  There  was  a  little  veterinary,  and  that  included  an  amount  of  extra 
harness  that  we  had  to  buy. 

Q.  Have  you  made  any  comparison  betyeen  that  and  tractor  power? — 
A.  I  have  not  any  data  myself  on  the  cost  of  tractors,  any  more  than  what 
has  been  collected.  I  do  not  believe  that  a  tractor  on  my  farm  would  be 
profitable.  M         I 

Q.  The  farm  is  too  small? — ^A.  Yes.  WL         | 

^  By  Mr.  Sales:  .«,  F 

Q.  How  much  were  your  wages? — ^A.  Last  year  the  total  labour  b 
to  $1,671.82.    That  included  the  two  men,  and  included  also  the  cost  oL 
ing,  the  extra  labour  for  that  and  corn  filling  time,  and  some  extra  Help  in 
looking  after  the  roots. 

Q.  Does  that  come  down  to  about  $1,000  for  the  foreman? — A.  Yes,  prac- 
pcally,  and  a  little  over  $600,  pretty  well  to  $700  for  the  other  man, 

I  By  the  Chairman: 

Q.  With  board? — ^A.  No,  I  pay  my  foreman  a  ceiiain  amount  for  board 
-and  keep.  i^  -    - 
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By  Mr.  Sales: 

Q.  That,  is,  the  foreman  keeps  himself? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  And  you  pay  the  other  man  $700  is  it? — A.  So  much  a  month.  It 
differs  a  little.  We  have  never  had  the  same  man  'right  through  for  the  year. 
Generally  that  kind  of  labour  is  more  or  less  fluctuating. 

ija  Q.  Do  you  find  that  kind  of  labour  diflficult  to  hire  for  the  year? — ^A.  A 
nttle  difiicult,  yes.  My  foreman,  who  is  very  anxious  to  make  things  go, 
got  along  himself  alone  last  winter  for  a  couple  of  months.  He  fired  one 
Tellow  he  had  because  he  found  him  smoking  around  the  barn.  He  said,  I 
will  'get  along  for  a  couple  of  months  alone.    If  on^,  has  a  foreman  of  that 

sort,  who  takes  an  interest  in  the  place  to  that  extent,  he  has  some  hope.     

k     ''Q..  And  I  suppose  his  wife  looks  after  the  poultry? — A.  Yes.  ■■. 

k       Q. 'And  helps  to  milk?-^A.  I  have  an  arrangement  whereby  the  wife  gCTs 
^thinff  over  six  per  cent  of  the  investment  in  the  poultry.     It  is  divided 
[ually  Detween  myself  and  the  foreman's  wife,  in  order  to  put  the  poultry 
as  nearly  as  possible  on  the  same  basis  as  the  ordinary  farmer. 

(^Do  you  treat  the  foreman  on  |;h^t  principle? — A.,  He^i^  on  the  sai'oe 
plan 

Q,.  He  gets  a  certain  per  cent  of  the  profits? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  He  Im's  not  got  very  much  yet? — A.  No,  he  has  not,  but  he  is  working 
that  way.  He  is  like  other  farmerSj.  perhaps  a  little  discouraged  at  time*, 
but  when  I  go  over  our  figures  together  with  him,  he  is  a  little  more  hopeful 
and  sees  where  he  can  stop  a  leak"  here  and  boost  up  a  profit  there  and  so  on, 
and  he  is  doing  his  best.  I 

Q.  What  would  have  been  the  condition  in  making  the  losses  that'*you 
have  been  making  year  after  year;  if  the  farmer  had  been  on  his  own  and  hH"' 
had  to  go  to  the  bank  to  get  money  and  pay  interest  on  it — what  position  woii 
he  have  found  himself  in  by  now? — A.  He  would  be  a  little  behind  with  the  ^ 
bank. 

*  Q.  Would  he  be  able  to  go  on  at  all  with  the  bank? — A.  Oh,  I  think  p,«|  I 
would  not  attempt  to  go  on  myself  if  I  could  not  see  my  way  out.  As  a  niatter 
of  business,.!  would  not  like  to  be...a^C|kted  with  a  losing  g^ipae.  I  have  con- 
fidence in  the  future.  ^■^^^^■■•^Pb  ^m 

Q.  His  position  would  be  more  difficult? — ^A.  YesTH  would  be  considerably 
'  more  difficult.  I  .         ,.         i 

By  Mr.  Elliott:  

Q.  If  you  had  ^10,000  to  invest,  in  vielMB^H^l^HHfhce  in  agriculture, 
would  you  invest  it  in  a  farm  and  start  farming  with  the  sole  purpose  of  makT&g 
that  $10,000  earn  you  a  revenue? — A.  No,  I  would  not;  not  at  present.  When 
I  started  in,  it  was  vastly  different,  in  1914.  Building  material  was  at  its 
lowest  for  a  good  while.  Labour  was  low.  I  think  $1.76  was  the  m6M>  I  paid 
for  ordinary  labour,  and  they  boarded  themselves.  I 

By  Mr.  Sales: 
Q.  Don't  you  find  your  men  grumble  at  the  cost  of  things  they  have  to  buy, 
clothing^  boots  and  so  on? — A.  Oh,  yes,  he  does  indeed. 


^  %  Mr.  Milne: 

,  Q.  amr  do  you  account  for  the  fact    that    land    is    going    up    in   price 

or  In  value  when  so  many  things  show  a  loss  in  the  last  few  years? — A.  It  ha^ 

been  going  up  in  this  way:  I  have  been  keeping  it  heavily  stocked,  and  I  have 

"been  buying  a  good  deal  of  concentrates  and  feed,  a  good  deal  of  which  goes 

back  into  the  farm  in  manure,  and  I  have  been  buying  fertilizers,  for  cash 

I  wT^m  [Mr.    L.    H.    Newman.] 
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crops,  and  I  have  been  growing  legume^nd  returning  nitrogen  to  the  soil  in 
that  way.  -^^  jfl^H       A  'Mhi 

By  Mr.  Elliott: 
Q.  What  is  the  increase  in  yield  at  the  pn 
!;ime  you  bought  the  farm?— A.  Nearly  fifty  per  cent,  I  would  say. 

By  Mr.  Milne: 
^_   Q.  Don't  you  think  the  price  of  the  land  was  too  high  at  the  start? — A.  It 
m^ht  have  been,  but  I  had  to  pay  that — well,  not  at  that  time.  _j 

Q.  I  don't  see  how  you  can  consider  that  the  value  of  the  land? — A.  Well, 
that  is  what  I  had  to  pay.  I  would  not  say  -that  was  a  fair  value  one  way  or 
the  other.    That  is  what  it  cost.  ♦-^^i     p-  j 

Q.  You  mean  then  that  it  is  worth  more  than  when  you  purchased  it?— A.  ^ 
Yes. 

fjf]^  How  is  the  price  of  land  determined  if  you  do  not  take  mto  con 
tion  what  it  will  produce?  ^^ 

~     By  the  Chairman:         |     |  JM  j       |9 

Q.  I  should  think,  Mr.  Newmin,— I  may  b^Prtoggtod^Uj^ill  correct    _ 
.me  if  I  am— as  a  rule  land  sells  for  a  great  deal  m®3^[PPi  'i^F^^|W  reproduc- 
tive value.    That  is  to  say  in  the  market  it  fetches  higher  prices  than  its  capi- 
talized value  at  six  per  cent?— A.  I  should  say  that  is  quite  common. 

Q.  Let  me  ask  you  this,  just  to  sum  up  your  seven  years'  experience.  You 
remember  Horace  Greeley's  definition  of  an  agriculturist  and  a  farmer? — A.  Ym|^ 

Q.  During  the  past  seven  years  have  you'proved  yourself  an  agriculturil^ 
or  a  farmer?— A.  The  thing  that  pays  most  is  myself.     I  have  been  paying 
most.  _  "      '  ■  ™] 

Q.  That  is  to  say,  you  have  given  money  to  the  farm  rather  than  t^ 
farm  giving  money  to  you,  in  the  lalt  seven  years? — A.  Yes.  I  am  not  com- 
plaining about  that,  Mr.  Chairman.  — ^      •    _ 

Q.  You  believe  that  any  money  you  have  given  to  the  farm  in  the  lalt 
"l^en  years  is  safe  there,  and  that  it  will  come  back  to  you  in  the  future^  in  the 
increased  value  of  the  propeitf^Hfek.  I  am  hoping  so. 

By  Mr.^Sales: 

Q.  Do  you  grow  registered  „^^„ .     .-.._. 

Q.  Are  you  selling  it  at  considerably  m^re  than  a  commission? — ^A.  Y 
My  farm  has  not  been  in  a  condition  to  grow  any  great  quantity, 
p     Q.  Every  farmer  cannot  take  a  line  of  that  kind  and  do  it? — ^A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  But  he  can  grow  registered  seed  or  registered  cattle? — A.  Yes,  he  can.  ■* 

Q.  If  every  farmer  was  growing  his  own  registered  seed,  he  would  not 
have  to  come  to  you? — A.  No.  I  have  been  Secretary  of  the  Seed  Growers' 
Association  every  year  for  twenty  years,  and  I  know  how  much  money  they 
hi^e  been  making.  I  know  that  only  20  per  cent  of  the  men  who  have  been 
trying  to  grow  registered  seed  ever  see  market  grade,  there  are  so  many  things  ^ ' 
that  enter  into  it  to  bring  it  to  the  lower  grade.  That  is  something  I  am  trying 
always  to  aim  at.  If  I  fall  down  on  the  gfade,  I  am  no  worse  off  than  I  other- 
wise would  be,  and  if  I  succeed  I  will  make  a  profit.        I  i 

By  Mr.  Elliott: 
Q.  Have  you  any  figures  to  place  before  the  Committee  with  regard  to 
the  yield  from  good  seed  and  poor  seed,  the  difference? — A.  Well,  I  haven't 
any  figures  from  my  own  farm,  but  I  have  collected  a  lot  of  figures  in  my  official 
work.  =_  _i_ 
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By  Hon.  Mr.Stncmr: 
Q.  Getting  back  to  the  question  of  the  silo,  you  described  to  the  Committee 
where  it  was  necessary  to  increase  your  silage  capacity? — A.  Yes. 
'  Q.  Do  you  think  it  is  possible,  with  the  conditions  that  have  been  described, 
to  supplement  by  the  construction  of  trench  silos  for  the  first  part  of  the 
season,  or  any  part  of  the  season? — A.  Yes,  in  some  parts.  On  the  prairies  of 
course  the  trench  silo  is  becoming  very  popular.  They  have  rather  different 
conditions  there.  They  can  dig  straight  down  without  a  supporting  bank,  and 
they  can  get  a  very  dry  condition  in  their  soil.  The  soil  is  physically  dry, 
and  they  can  dig  down  without  encountering  any  stones,  for  the  most  part. 
Theirs  is  a  quite  inexpensive  silo. .         _     i 

By  Mr.^ales: 

Q.  Can  you  not  do  that  here?— ^.  Yes,'  we 

^  where  we  would  not  have  to  put  in  walls  to 

Q..I  have  one  48  feet  long. — A.  Wher*^  i«  t.Vistt.?  ! 

Q.  In  the  West. — A.  That  is  very  satix..v...v,v..j  .    ^^^  ^..^^^  ^^ — -  ..^-„> 

so  much. 

Q.  It  does  not  freeze  at  all. — A.  I  have  been  thinking  of  tlu^  '■■  " 

Mr.  Sinclair,  whether  it  would  pay  to  take  a  chance.       »^         ' 

Hon.  INJr.  Sii^clair:    You  are  in  a  well-drained  location,  Mr.  Sales? 

Mr.  Sales:    Yes,  we  just  go  into  th^^nk  with  a  couple  of  teams  and  have 
the  whole  thing  done  in  no  timeT  '  1     _        ,  _ 

_WiTNESs:  What  do  you  put  in,  sunflo-^P^  ^ 

Mr.  Sales:    Yes,  we  put  in  sunflowers.    We  do  not  L«,r^   ^.^^^^    ^^^.^y^^^. 

We  strike  sand  in  the  bottom.    When  we  put  oat  sheaves  on  the  top  and  then 

Jparley  and  seal  the  top  right  up,  there  is  very  little  mould.    This  is  my  first 

"  experience,  but  I  am  going  to  continue.  "^  -  In 

"'         ■     ■'  ■■  .  .•  -    .  -r  Q^^  there  in  January 


By  Hon.  Mr.  Sinclair:       .      ^ 

Q.  There  is  a  difference  in  theBlllilP  Do  you  think  it  will  suit  your  con- 
dition,, or  is.it  the  climate? — A.  I  think  it  is  the  soil.  We  can  reinforce  our 
walls,  as  we  do  our  root  cellars.  In  the  West  whathas  made  it  so  cheap  is 
that  they  do  not  have  to  put  anythin_£in  to  reinforce  it. 

Mr.  Sales:  The  walls  stand  right  up.  The  heat  of  the  silage  does  more 
there  to  keep  a  lot  of  the  frost  out.       *      %_ 

The  Chaieman:  We  are  very  much  obliged  to  you,  Mr.  Newman,  for  your 
attendance  here,  and  for  the  information  you  have  given  to  us.    These  bookal 
are  most  interesting,  and  I  am  sure  they  will  be  of  great  advantage  to  us.    We 
would  like  that  field  book  put  in  as  an  exhibit.    To  my  mind  that  is  one  of  the 
moit  vital  things. 


mo|t  vii 


By  |Hr.  Hammell: 
^^Q.  What  Is  the  price  of  a  set  of  books? — A.  These  books  sell  at  the  original 
p^e  of  $5  for  the  complete  set.    That  Cash  Book  Journal  ^ill  last,  depending 
upon  the  size  of  the  farm,  about  four  of  five  years.  <■■ 

By  Mr.  Sales: 

Q,  The  Year  Book  has  to  be  renewed  every  year? — A.  Yes.  That  is  $1.00. 
If  you  had  one  of  them,  you  could  get  around  having  to  buy  one  every  year  by 
making  up  some  blanks.  _  "'  " 

Q.  I  think  it  "would  be  a  good  idea  to  provide  for  blanks;  they  are  available? 
— iC  I  think  so.  i  i 


n 
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Witness  retired. 


The  Chairman:    Get  some  blanks  and  we  will  put  them  in.    We  do  not 
want  to  sit  this  afternoon,  because  we  would  like  to  hear  Sir  Henry  Drayton 
continue  his  address  on  the  Budget.    We  will  therefore  sit  a  few  minutes  after^ 
one  o'clock. 


James  Beadford  Fairbairn,  called  md  sworn: 

By  the  Chairman: 

Q.  Your  full  name,  Mr.  Fair]JPB*-A.  James  Bradford  Fairbairn. 

Q.  You  are,  I  believe,  a  representative  of  an  Association  of  fruit  growers? 
—A.  Yes. 

Q.  What  is  the  names  of  that  Association? — A.  The  Ni^j^ra  Peninsula 
Fruit  Growers'  Association.  1 

Q.  Have  you  some  facts  and  figures  to  place  before  us  in  regard  to  our 
avestigation  into  agricultural  conditions  in  this  country? — A.  Yfts,  sir^I  have 
.ome.  T  ^^_^ 

Q.  Possibly  you  have  a  statement  to  make. — ^A.  I  could  m;^e  a  general 
statement,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Q.  That  is  possibly  best,  then  we  will  question  you  if  you  desire  it. — ^A. 
You  will  appreciate  the  fact,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  I  have  come  to  you  on  rather 
short  notice,  consequently  I  have  not  any  prepared  address.  I  take  it  that  you 
want  to  know  the  general  condition  of  the  fruit  growers  in  our  district  during 
the  past  two  or  three  years. 

Q.  Your  general  condition,  and  what  you  think  you  can  do  to  help  matters, 
if  the  condition  is  not  satisfactory. — A.  The  condition  at  the  present  time  is 
most  discouraging.  The  past  three  years  have  been  most  depressing  years.  At 
the  present  time  there  are  practically  no  people  coming  into  the  district  to  take 
up  land,  to  buy  land,  or  to  rent,  largely  due  to  the  fact  that  the  past  three  years 
have  been  so  depressing.  I  think  perhaps  relief  along  this  line  might  be  had 
from  various  sources.  Before  I  go  into  that,  I  will  give  you,  just  to  impress 
upon  you  the  depressed  condition  of  the  growers  generally,  a  few  figures  I  have 
taken  from  my  own  records,  which  are  by  no  means  as  complete  or  as  accurate 
~''  thoie  of  Mr.  Newman.  

y  w 

By  Mr.  Sales: 

Q.  Just»at  this  point,  you  say  no  people  are  coming  in;  do  you  mean  that 
you  have  land  that  is  vacant? — A.  I  mean  there  are  plenty  of  places  being 
offered  for  sale  at  the  present  time.  Our  growers  are  becoming  discouraged  over 
the  the  results,  and  are  ready  to  get  out  if  they  can,  plenty  of  them.  Other  are 
reducing  their  holdings;  those  that  have  100  acres  are  trying  to  sell  25  acres  or 
50  acres,  but  they  do  not  find  many  or  any  ready  to  come  In  and  buy.       1^ 

Q.  Are  any  of  your  farms  being  abandoned? — A.  No,  there  are  none  bemg 
abandoned.  Briefly  let  me  give  you  a  few  figures,  which  will  I  think  indicat? 
pretty  conclusively  the  condition.  Take  peaches,  for  instance;  in  eleven  quart 
baskets  flat,  and  in  eleven  quart  baskets,  lenos, — in  flat  baskets  the  peaches  are 
layered  and  packed,  that  is,  with  a  flat  top.  The  others  are  the  lenos,  where 
they  are  heaped  up,  and  then  the  regular  bushel  hamper.  J»i|j] 

Just  here  I  might  say  that  my  figures  perhaps  are  not  an  average,  because 
until  1921  I  was  my  own  salesman.  At  that  time  we  organized  a  co-operative 
organization  known  as  the  Niagara  Peninsula  Growers  Limited.  I  have  been 
a  member  of  that  Company  for  the  past  two  years.    I  think  my  sales  will  show 
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Company,  was  dependent  upon  a  local  buyer  taking  his  fruit  from  him.    You 

'  will  understand  that  in  our  district,  prior  to  the  organization  of  our  Company, 

"There  were  over  twenty  local  buyers,  about  twenty-five  I  believe,  men  who  were 

not  fruit  growers  but  who  were  not  fruit  growers  but  who  were  fruit  dealers, 

^  who  appeared  upon  the  platform  every  day  and  bought  the  fruit  from  the 

^growers  as  they  ^brought  their  fruit  to  the  platform. 

J  Q.  Have  you  eliminated  those  25  men?— -A.  We  have  eliminated  quite  ^ 

number  of  them.  m 

Q.  What  have  they  gone  to  do? — ^A.  In  the  case  of  about  eight  or  nine  of 

them,  we  have  employed  them  in  our  Company.    We  took  about  eight  or  nine 

out  of  the  twenty  odd  as  employees  in  our  co-operative  organization.    I  could 

not  just  give  you  the  figures  without  thinking  it  over,  but  I  would  say  possibly 

ten  of  them  were  taken  in  as  employees  of  the  Company.    One  or  two  of  the 

others  I  have  in  mind  quit  the  business  and  went  into  fruit  growing  themselves. 

Q.  I  was  wondering  whether  you  had  put  them  into  some  productive  cap- 

_acity. — ^A.  Others  have  continued  in  a  smaller  way,  handling  a  less  quantity. 

W#have  reduced  the  number,  although  this  year  some  of  them  are  going  back. 

I  mean  by  that  that  in  our  reorganization,  which  was  necessary,  we  decided  not 

_to  re-engage  these  men.  «■ 

I.  ' 

By  Mr.  Stansell: 

Q.  At  the  time  you  eliminated  the  number  of  middlemen,  did  you  increase 

your  profits? — ^A.  No,  sir,  we  did  not.  V 

By  Mr.  Sales:  I 

Q.  Did  you  increase  the  cost  to  the  consumer? — ^A.  No,  sir 
Q.  Did  you  lower  it? — ^A.  Not  very  matei^lly. 

By  Hon.  Mr.  Sinclair: 
Q.  Did  you  lower  the  cost  of  distribution? — A.  No,  we  could  not  lower  the 
cost  of  distribution.    The  cost^-to  the  consumer — I  will  give  you  these  fi^r^ 
and  they  will  speak  for  themselves.  il 


Iff 

By  the  Chairman: 

Q.  When  you  say  you  did  not  lower  the  costs  of  distribution,  what  do  you 
consider  the  costs  of  distribution  are?— A.  The  cost  of  distirbution,  in  the  first 
place,  our  company's  operating  costs;  in  the  second  place,  the  express  or  freight, 
in  the  third  place  wholesaler,  fourth  place  the  retailer.  -  Those  would  be  the 
costs  of  distribution.  _  -■        ■' 

By  the  Chairman: 
Q.  You  did  not  reduce  those  at  all  by  rornM^^«OHDperative  association? 
—  A.  No^sir,  we  have  not  reduced  them.  W^K^mii  our  organization,  our 
felling  company,  was  approximately  10  per  cent;  the  express,  approximately  19 
per  cent ;  the  -g^holesaler  10  per  cent,  and  the  retailer  25  per  cent  or  more.  I  think 
in  mosi  cases  it  i^ nearer  to  100  per  cent. 


Q.  How  many  farmers  have  you  in  your  company? — A.  Y^^  started  out 
with  about  800.  This  year  we  have  reorganized,  and  we  have  between  500  and 
600;;  I  think  it  is  565.  s      t 

f"  Q.  How  much  stuff  do  you  handle  in  a  year? — A.  About  two-and-a-half 
millJbn  dollars'  worth  of  business  last  year.  I  \ 
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By  Hon.  Mr.  Sinclair:  i  %g|^  ^  *  4llP 

Q.  Why  did  you  reduce  the  number  of  farmers  in  your  orgaJiization?— 
A.  The  farmers  themselves  chose  to  withdraw  from  the  shipping  this  year.  They 
are  still  members  of  the  company,  in  that  they  are  stockholders,  but  as  shipping 
members  it  is  their  privilege  to  withdraw  prior  to  the  first  day  of  April. 

Q."  And  sell  their  fruit  otherwise? — J^  Yes,  sell  it  themselves  '5?  in  any 
way- they  chose. 

By  Mr.  Sales:  ^ 

Q.  It  looks  as  though  the  expenses  of  your  organization  were  pretty  high,  10 
per  cent  on  two-and-a-half  million  dollars. — A.  The  expenses  were  exceedingly 
heavy  last  year.  The  company,  as  a  matter  of  fact,:  deducted  20  per  cent  from  the 
growers'  sales,  none  of  which  was  returned  to  the  growers. 

Q.  That  makes  it  more. — A.  Through  losses  and  otherwise,  I  presume-!; 
I  am  not,  of  course,  an  official  of  the  company.  I  do  not  want  you  to  mis- 
interpret that.  While  I  am  president  of  the  Niagara  Peninsula  Fruit  Growers' 
Association,  I  am  not  president  of  the  Niagara  Growers  Limited.  The  Niagara 
Growers  Limited  is  the  outcome  of  our  educational  association. 

Q.  Let  me  understand.    The  Niagara  Fruit  Growers'  Association  is  tl^e 

pducational  body? — A.  Yes.    We  have  been  in  existence  for  27  years,  as  a 

^matter  of  fact.    I  am  president  of  that.^  and  it  is  purely  an  educational  concejn. 

Q.  The  commercial  concern  ?:;^A.,  Is  the  Niagara  Growers  Limited,  which 
was  organized  two  years  ago.  j '  ■ 

By  Hon.-  Mr.  Sinclair: 
_  QjAre  you  an  official  of  that  company? — A.  I  am  not^no.    I  was  one  of  the 
^_^sional  directors  of  it,  but  since  that  time  I  W^^/^p^  nothing  but  a 
■  member.  ^^^  " 

Q.  You  are  a  member  on  account  of  being  a  stockholder. — Aj|,Yes,  sir^      ^ 
■Q.  Are  you  a  shipping  member  as  well?^A.  A  shipping  membe3?*as  well.^ 

^  By  Mr.  Sales:      " 

And  to  what  do  you  attribute  the  dropping  out  of  this  one-third  of  your 
•ship? — A.  Largely  to  the  fact  that  the  cost  of  operating  the  company 
was  20  per  cent  last  year. 

*       Q.  Could  that  have  been  avoided,  do  you  think? — A.  Unless  it  can  jpe  avoided 
in  tiie  future  there  is  no  hope  for  co-operation.  i 

'  CI  That  is  hardly  an  answer.    Do  you  think  it  could  have  been  less  tha". 
20  per  cent  last  year?— A.  I  think  it  could.     I  think  the  losses  sustained  through  " 
^ales  last  year  are  responsible  for  the  heavy  cost. 

Q.  Selling  on  consignment,  largely?— A.  Selling  on  consignment  largely. 
Q.  High  salaries? — A.  High  salaries. 
_  __Q-  What  were  you  paying  your  manager?— A.  Our  manager,  last  year- 
ink  16,000,  but  our  sales  manager,  last  year,  received  $11,000  or  _|1X,500. 
Q.  That  is,  you  pay  one  man  who  is  under  your  general  manager  airhigher 
salarv  than  your  general  manager? — ^A.  Yes.  ^  ji|  •* 

The  Chairman  :  What  was  the  turnover  of  the  Saskatchewan  United  Grain 
Growers?  IJP 

Mr.  Sales:  The  Saskatchewan  Co-operative  Elevator  Company?  L 

The  Chairman:  Yes.  I         H 

Mr.  Sales:  I  do  not  know  that  I  can  give  it  to  you  in  dollar Jf  but "^ 
bushels  of  grain  it  would  be  over  30  million  busLels.  tjlf 

The  Chairman:  That  would  be  something  like  80  per  cent  of  30  million 
in  dollars.    I  am  trying  to  get  some  comparison.  _     _ 
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Mr.  Sales:  Yes,  it  would  be  about  $25,000,000. 

Hon.  Mr.  Sinclair:  It  is  hardly  a  fair  comparison,  you  know. 

The  Chairman:  What  was  your  general  manager  paid? 

Mr.  Sales:  More  than  that,  but  we  are  very  fortunate  to  keep  him  at  that 
salary,  he  could  go  and  get  considerably  more.  The  grain  trade  is  a-very  highly 
specialized  business,  and  high  salaries  are  the  rule  for  these  positions. 

The  Chairman:  I  was  just  wondering,  comparing  one  co-operative  society 
with  another,  whether  these  were  very  high  salaries. 

The  Witness:  I  might  say,  sir,  that  it  is  hardly  fair  to  call  that  a  straight 
salary  in  a  case  of  this  kind.  When  we  engaged  this  man  and  his  brother,  they 
jvere  in  a  business  concern  doing  a  business  of  from  1500,000  to  $750,000  a 
■  year,  and  our  people  felt,  througliout  the  entire  district,  that  these  two  men 
were  the  men  they  wanted  for  their  sales  managers  regardless  of  what  we  had 
to  pay  for  them,  and  along  with  Col.  Roberts,  who  was  president  of  the  National 
Council  of  Horticulture,  we  were  empowered  to  engage  these  men  providing 
we  did  not  go  beyond  the  salary  of  $25,000,  and  while  we  engaged  the  two 
"  of  tliem  on  a  basis  of  $22,000,  $23,000,  or  $23,000  and  $24,000  and  $25,000,  one, 
two,  niili  Ihrec  years,'we  took  over  thfeir  business  and  their  business  connections 
and  their  equipment,  their  office  equipment,  and  all  the  rest  of  it.  In  other 
words,  we  took  over  a  connection  throughout  the  Maritime«Provinces  par- 
ti culaily,  and  some  portion  of  the  West,  timt  a  new  concern  would  have  taken 
some  years  to  develop.  _^  _    ,  ln 

By  Mr.^ales:  \_  

Q.  Did  you  take  their  warehouses  at  the  country  points  as  well? — A.  They 
had  but  one.  So  these  salaries  may  seem,  purely  as  salaries,  high,  but  when 
you  consider  the  fact  that  we  bought  a  connection  and  goodwill  which  meant 
a  great  deal  in  the  perishable  fruit  business,  perhaps  more  so  than  in  a  staple 
business  where  you  can  store  your  articles —  ^ 

Q.  How  long  do  these  men  give  their  time  for? — ^A.  Twelve  months.     _; 
Q.  Is  there  work  during  the  twelve  months? — A.  Yes,  sir.    Now,  let  usigo 
back  for  a  moment  to  a  comparison  of  these  pricp^ ^-        -*^ 

By  the  Chairman:  ' 

Q.  Before  you  go  on  with  that,  Mr.  Fairbaim.    What  are  the  fruits  you 

handle  in  this  co-operative  association? — A.  We  handle  all  perishable  fruits 

peaches,  strawberries,  raspberries,  currants,  as  well  as  apples,  grapes,  pears' 

plums,  cherries,  and  so  on.    I  am  not  going  to  weary  you  with  all  these'  figures 

at  this  late  hour,  but  take  1918,  as  compared  with  1922.    An  11-quart  basket, 

flat  layer,  the  one  you  buy  usually  with  a  flat  cover,  the  average  price  was  $1.05 

■"in  1918.    In  1922,  my  average  price  was  29  cents,  as  against  $1.05  in  1918.    In 

^bushels,  bushel  hampers,  I  can  talk  to  the  farmers  better  in  bushels,  and  I  used 

to  sell  in  bushels  prior  to  joining  the  company,  almost  entirely.    In  1918  my 

price  was  $3.73  per  bushel.  ' 

By  Hon.  Mr.  Sinclair:  I 

Jll^Eor  what  kind  of  fruit?— A.  No.   1  peaches.    These  are  only  No.  1    ' 
pr^^r    In  1922,  it  was  45  cents  a  bushel,  out  of  which  I  hay  to  pay  for  the 
package,  the  labour,  and  all  the  rest.    That  is  just  the  net  return. 
By  the  Chairman: 
The  gross  return? — A.  I  should  say  the  gross  return  from  my  company 
45  cents,  as  against  $3.73  in  1918.    I  will  give  you  apples.    We  ship  a  lot  of 
apples  in  11-quart  baskets.    In  1918,  the  price  was  45  cents.    In  1922  the  pric? 
was  20  cents.  ■  ^^m 
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By  the  Chairman: 
Ci^lu  1918  what?— A.  In  1918,.  45  cents;  m  1922,  20  ce 

By  Mr.  Sales: 
'^  What  about  a  bushel  of  apples? — ^A.  My  summer  apples  last  year — 
.^_  _  _  cing  of  summer  apples  you  know  what  I  mean,  the  Duchess,  the  Wealthy 
and  Qravensteins  and  so  on —  I 

^         By  the  Chairman:  ' 

Q.  Do  you  grow  any  Laurent  raspberries? — A.  No,  we  do  not  grow  that 
variety,  although  there  may  be  an  odd  bush.  The  price  per  bushel  is  64 
cents.  ■  " 

By  Mr.  Sales: 

Q.  Is  that  the  hamper? — ^A.  Yes,  not  the  wrapped  boxeSi  _but  the  hamper 
with  a  flat  wooden  top.  '^  '  | 

■      ^What  were  those  you  shipped  West  last  fall? 

By  Hon.  Mr.  Sinclair: 
Q.  Is  that  the  1918  price?— A.  No,  in  1922  it  was  64  cents. 


By  Mr.  Sales:  I 

Did  you  send  any  of  those  West  last 


ith  a  beaver  board  top  on 


them? — A.  No,  I  think  not;  I  do  not  know  that  the  company  did. 

Q.  There  were  some  came  West. — ^A.  I  do  not  think  the  company  sent 
any.  i. 

By  Hon.  Mr.  Sinclair: 
Q.  What  was  your  1918  price? — ^A.  I  have  not  the  1918  price  in  bushels 
for  summer  apples;  I  have  a  1920  price  which  was  $1.25,  and  in  1921  fl.fs. 

ByMr.^SaUs:  —^ 

JWould  you  pack  any  of  these  winter  varieties  in  theliushel  baskets? 
.^.  J^.  my  winter  varieties  were  wrapped  and  packed  in  boxes.  j 

Q.  What  would  you  get  for  those  in  .boxes? — Last  year,  for  Spies,  Snows 
and  Mcintosh,  $1.30.       "^ 

Q.  How  much  for  the  Baldwin?— A.  I  have  not  those  figures  before  me, 
it  will  just  be  from  memory,  but  I  should  think  about  .|1.05;  Greenings,  75 
cents.  '  ■■**^ 

Q.  Is  there  that  much  difference?— A.  Yes,  sir,  I  think  there  was.  I  would 
not  be  sure  on  that,  because  I  did  not  bring  those  figures  with  me. 

Q.  What  would^it  cost  you  to  ship  a"  box  of  apples,  say,  to  Regina?— A^ 
That  would  be  a  guess;  I  could  not  give  you  the  cost  of  shipping+a  box  to  the 
Weirt.  j 

Q.  I  do  not  see  how  the  British  Columbia  men  are  going  to  compete  with 
this  price. — ^A.  I  hope  they  will  never  have  to.  | 

By  Hon.  Mr.  Sinclair: 

Q.  That  was  an  exceptionally  low  price? — A.  These  prices  were  terrible. 

Q.  You  did  not  have  any  previous  experience  with  such  low  prices? — A.  I 
have  not  had. 

Q.  The  crop  was  very  heavy  that  year?— A.  The  crop  was  very  heavy,  it 
was  heavier  last  year  than  the  combined  crops  of  1920  and  1921,  and  yet  in  1920 
we  thought  we  had  a  heavy  crop."^ 
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By  Mr.  Sales: 
Q.  Tell  us  how  it  is  that  British  Columbia  apples  are  selling  right  her4  i  _ 
this  building  now,  and  in  the  stores,  at  5  cents  each,  while  your  prices  were  so 
low  that  you  could  only  ^et  75  cents.    Your  winter  apples  would  still  be  good 
on  this  raarketf — A.  Yes,  they  should  be.       '  i 

^Q.  Why  are  they  not  on  this  market? — A.  That  is  a  question  I  have  tried 
to  solve  myself  for  some  time.  I  presume  it  is  largely  a  question  of  central 
packing  houses  and  a  better  grade,  better  standard  than  we  have  had  in  the 
past.  We  have  not  had  the  uniformity  of  packing,  the  uniformity  of  grade 
in  our  Ontario  apple  business  that  the  central  packing  houses  of  British  Col- 
umbia have  established.  Then  again  we  lack  the  colour  in  our  fruit  that  B.  C. 
has  attained.  Now,  it  is  the  uniformity  of  pack,  the  standard  of  grade,  and 
the  colour  that  has  sold  B.  C.  apples  in  the  past. 


By  Mr.  Sales: 

Q.  Your  crop  has  all  gone,  I  suppose? — A.  Yes,  oui'crop  has  all  gone,  Wei 
nt  quite  a  number  of  cars  to  Witofpeg  during  March,  and  the  company  sent, 
i  "bilieve,  quite  a  nusmber  of  cars  to '"the  Old  Country  in  the  fall,  which  were 
dis^trous,  of  course.  The  returns  showed  a  minus  every  time.  Quite  a  num- 
ber of  cars  of  peaches  were  shipped  to  Chicago  and  New  York,  because  those 
markets  at  the  time  gave  evidence  of  conditions  better  than  our  own,  at  any 
rate,  but  when  the  returns  came  back  they  showed  a  minus,  too,'  and  that 
accounts  for  our  exceedingly  low  prices.    Cherries^^ 

■^         By  Mr.  Sales: 

jQ.  Just  before  you  get  away  from  apples,  it  seems  strange  that  B.  C.  apples 
arf*down  here  in  Eastern  Canada,  even  right  down  in  the  Niagara  belt,  and 
thoge  folks  are  shipping  their  stuff  west  to  Winnipeg,  both  crossing  each  other. 
That  is  a  strange  thing. 

_^  The  Chairman:  It  is  now  a  quarter  past  one.  Shall  we  go  on?  We  do  not 
want  to  hurry  Mr.  F.airbairn.  If  Mr.  Eairbairn  can  complete  his  evidence  in 
a  quarter  of  an  hour,  we  could  wait,  if  not  we  might  sit  from  half  past  seven 
until  eight  to  give  him  an  opportunity  to  finish. 

The  Witness:  In  justice  to  the  fruit  industry,  I  do  not  feel  I  could  com- 
ply in  fifteen  minutes.  ,       ■        m 

The  Chairman:  What  do  you  say  to  half-past  seven. 
fc/Ir.  Sales:  It  will  take  longer  than  that.  i 

The  Chair5,ian:  We  will  adjourn  until  half -past  seven.  We  want  to  nca,i. 
the  debate  on  the  budget.  Mr.  Wheeler,  I  understand  you  are  one  of  the 
permanent  officials  and  we  can  always  get  you,  so  we  will  not  ask  you  to  come 
back  at  half-past  seven. 

The  Witness:  I  should  like  to  give  you  some  data  with  regard  to  our 
quantity  of  production  and  that  sort  of  thing.  I  have  hurriedly  prepared 
some. 

The  Chairman:  You  are  one  of  the  gentlemen  whose  names  were  suggested 
to  us  several  days  "ago  by  the  Council  of  Horticulture. 

The  Committee  adjourned  until  7.30  o'clock  p.m. 
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'\  7j30  p.m. 

The  Special  Committee  appointed  to  inquire  into  Agricultural  conditions 
throughout  Canada  resumed  at  7.30  p.m.  Mr.  McMaster,  the  Chairman, 
presiding. 


JjB.  Fairbairn  recalled. 

By  the  Chairman: 

Q.  You  might  continue  your  statement,  Mr.  FaS^lb.— A.  Well,  as  I 
pointed  out,  Mr.  Chairman,  owing  to  depressed'  conditions  during  the  last 
three  years  in  the  fruit  business,  the  majority  of  the  growers  are  very  much 
discouraged.  I  might  say  that  all  the  fruit  growers  in  the  district  are.  very 
much  discouraged.  We  feel  that  we  have  had  to  accept  the  full  difference 
jDctween  the  variance  in  price  between  1918,  1919  and  1920,  as  compared"  with 
'l921  and  1922,  in  our  receipts,  whereas  those  things  which  entering  into  the 
cost  of  production  have  remained  at  practically  the~same  level. 

Q.  Those  are  what  things — labour  ?-^A,  Yes,  labour,  machinery,  packages, 
taxes  and  so  on.  '  \-  *-v ,  *  ^ 

Q.  What  machinery  do  jon  use? — A.  I  will  give  you  one  concrete  instance, 
a  spraying  outfit  which  prior  toihe  war  could  have  been  bought  for  from 
.$260  to  1300,  to-day  it  costs  from  $700  to  $1,000.  * 

Q.  Where  is  that  manufactured — in  Canada  or  the  States? — ^A.  Most  of 
them  are  manufactured  in  the  States,  or  assembled  here  in  Can.ada. 

Q.  Do  you  find  much  difference  in  price  between  those,  assembled  in 
Canada  and  those  in  the  United  States? — A.  No.  I  think  they  are  practically 
all  American  made.  I  do  not  know  of  any  Canadian  manufacturer  other  than 
the  Spray  Motor  Company  at  London,  Ontario,  that  is  turning  out  an  up  to 
date  spraying  machine.  — - 

Q.  Do  you  know  what  part  of  the  tariff  that  comes  under,  Mr.  Fairbairn? 
— A.  What  part  of  the  tariff?  -       '^  • 

Q.  Under  what  item,  or  what  other  things  it  is  grouped  with? — A.  I  could 
not  tell  you  that,  sir.  •_ 

Q.  Well  then,  you  go  ahead,  sir. — A.  These  articles  such  as  baskets,  boxes 
and  barrels — I  can  give  you  details  with  regard  to  baskets  very  briefly — showing 
the  increased  cost,  1915  as  against  1923.  In  1915  our  basket  complete,  that  ^ 
the  11  quart  basket  cost  us  $44  per  thousand,  and  1923,  $79  per  thousand.  The 
6  quart  basket  complete  in  1915  cost  us  |34  per  thousand,  and  in  1923,  $69 
per  thousand.  In  1921  we  reached  the  peak  "of  prices  in  so  far  as  baskets  were 
concerned  when  we  paid  $140  per  thousand  for  ll's,  and  $130  per  thousand  for 
6's.  There  has  JDeen  a  falling  off  in  the  last  two  years  in  those  prices  to  our 
advantage,  because  we  as  growers  must  assumhe  the  cost  of  the  packages. 
We  have  no  way  of  passing  that  on  to  the  consumer.  The  same  thing  applies 
to  barrels,  which  to-day  are  twice  the  value  of  pre-war  co«ts.  The  same 
applies  to  boxes,  bushel  boxes,  for  wrapping  and  packing  apples.  ^    " 

Q.  Do  you  do  much  of  that?— A.  We  have  not  done  a  great  deal,  although 
some  individual  growers,  myself  for  one,  have  packed  from  800  to  1,000  bodl 
a  year.  Hh    ■     1 

Q.  And  how  do  you  find  that  worked  out?— A.  Our  difliculty  is  in  a  district 
such  as  ours  to  get  a  sufficient  uniformity  in  one  variety  of  fruit  to  establish 
central  packing  houses,  where  a  uniform  grade  and  pack  can  be  maintained, 
and  where  that  central  packing  house  can  be  run 'along  commercial  lines. 
We  have  too  much  variation  in  size  and  in  colour  in  each  variety  to  judiciously 
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handle  those  packing  hoi^ 

Columbia  as  to  size  and  colour  of  each  variety.  That  seems  to  be  one  of  our 
big  obstacles,  and  of  course  we  have  not  had  to  any  great  e-ytent  co-operative 
organization  in  the  Province  of  Ontario,  handling  fruit  through  central  packing 
houses,  and  until  such  time  as  we  can  establish  central  packing  houses,  our 
box  trade  will  never  compete  with  the  British  Columbia  box  trade.    We  must 

fjfcablish  this  uniformity  of  grade  and  size  of  pack  in  order  to  stabilize  the 
arket,  in  order  to  demand  and  make  and  control  a  mai^ket,  and  as  individuals 
is  hopeless  to  undertake  that.    I  might  be  able  to  handle  my  own  output 
|nd  sell  it  privately  to  good  advantage. 

By  Hon.  Mr.  Sinclair: 

Q.  Have  you  taken  any  steps  towards  that  end? — A.  Yes,  we  have  through 
^r  company,  and  we  have  very  encouraging  results  from  a  central  packinj 
-ouse  at  Burlington,  operated  through  our  own  growers  company,  and  w(_  . 
attempted  last  year,  for  the  first  time  in  the  history  of  the  Dominion  to  pack 
peaches  in  a  central  packing  house. 

Q.  Do  you  yourself  sell  them  from  your  packing  house,  or  do  you  try  to 
find  a  market  for  them? — A.  Our  peaches  that  were  packed  centrally  for  the 
most  part  I  think  were  shipped  to  the  West,  to  Winnipeg  and  points  west. 
We  believe  that  if  we  put  our  peaches  up  properly,  that  is,  if  we  pick  them 
in  a  hard  ripe  condition,  and  pack  them  in  boxes,  and  pre-cool  them,  we  can 
place  them  on  the  Winnipeg  and  western  markets  at  an  advantage.  We  have 
a  pre-cooling  plant  at  Grimsby,  but  none  at  Burlington.  It  is  owned  not  by 
the  company  but  by  about  twenty  fruit  growers  who  went  inio  it  aside  from 
the  company.  ^  ^■f 

Q.  They  charge  you  for  pre-cooling? — A.  Yes.  The  company  as  a  fruit 
growers  company  could  not  undertake  the  establishing  of  a  pre-cooling  plant, 
because  of  the  partiality  which  they  would  show  to  Grimsby  as  against  _St. 
Catharines  or  Burlington,  or  any  of  the  different  shipping  points  that  'we 
maintain,  so  the  growers  in  the  vicinity  of  Grimsby  were  sufficiently  anxious 
to  undertake  this  thing,  they  went  into  it  on  their  own,  and  the  company  pays 
for  the  privilege  of  using  the  place  and  so  on. 

Q.  Do  you  jknow  how  much  was  saved  by  the  pre-cooling? — ^A.  No,j  I 
could  not  give  you  any  figures. 

Q.  You  would  not  have  as  much  loss  as  on  fruit  that  was  not  pre-cooled? 
— ^A.  No,  the  big  thing  about  pre-cooling  was  that  we  were  able  to  demonstrate 
the  advisability  of  more  of  those  pre-cooling  stations  throughout  the  district 
to  take  care  of  the  peak  load  in  any  one  particular  variety  'for  a  period  of  a 
week  or  perhaps  two  weeks.  In  the  case  of  peaches  we  held  them  for  three 
^eeks  to  advantage,  fifteen  cars,  and  often  it  is  just  at  the  peak  load  of  the 
peach  season.  For  instance.  Labour  Day  comes  on  Monday,  the  first  Monday 
in  September.  It  is  a  holiday.  '  It  is  Toronto  Exhibition  time  as  well,  and  i^ 
the"*  weather  is  exceedingly  warm  just  at  that  time — . 

Q.  It  ripens  very  fast? — ^A.  Yes,  and  you  can  readily  understand  what 
happens?  For  the  last  two  years  we  have  been  able  to  put  in  about  fifteen  cars 
of  peaches  at  that  particular  time,  and  hold  them  for  three  weeks,  and  then 
■^11  them  to  advantage.  Those  are  conditions  that  could  be  extended  through- 
out the  peach  district,  which  would  help  wonderfully  in  solving  the  problem  of 
{  distribution.  Now,  I  have  given  you  something  with  regard  to.-the  cost  of 
baskets,  and  I  say  thatJhe  grower  has  had  to  take  care  of  that  loss.  He  has 
had  to  assume  it,  because  he  cannot  pass  on  the  cost  of  the  package  to  the 
consumer.  X  I  m  '  W'- 
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the  market  were  hungry  for  the  fruit  and  "the  supply  not  abundant,  you  could 
not  pass  on  the  cost  of  your  basket.— A.  It  is  a  perishable  article  and  I  question 
very  much  if  we  could  include  the  cost  of  the  package  in  the  sale  price  of  the 

fruit. 

J 
By  Hon.  Mr.  ^Sinclair: 

Q.  The  package  is  only  used  once? — A.  That  is  all.  Now  that  is  the 
basket,  which  is  to-day  nearly  double  what  it  was  in  1915.  The  box  is  30 
cents,  as  against  16.  The  barrel  is  85  to  90  cents,  as  against  42  to  45  cents; 
almost  double.  Our  labour  is  le^s  to-day  than  it  was  in  1920,  but  more  than 
it  was  in  1915. 

By  the' Chairman. • 

Q.  What  do  you  pay? — A.  At  the  present  time? 

Q.  Yes. — A.  25  cents  an  hour.       "^ 

Q.  Is  that  to  boys  and  men? — ^A.  That  is  to  men.  - 

Q.  That  is  for  picking  and  packing?— A.  General  farm  work  of  that  kind. 
In  the  picking  season  we  would  pay  more,  but  the  average  for  farm  work, 
pruning  and  spraying  and  doing  the  team  work,  all  that  sort  of  thing,  tractor 
men  and  so  on,  you  would  probably  pay  them  30  cents  35  cents,  as  high  as  40 
cents  an  hour;  but  generally  as  an  average,  25  cents  for  men  and  20  cents  for 
women  was  the  rate  of  wages  last  year.  In  the  matter  of  taxes  it  shows  quite 
an  increase.  I  have  an  instance  here  of  a  piece  of  property  which  adjoins  my 
own,  on  which  the  assessment  has  remained  constant,  and  which  has  not  in- 
creased in  value,  because  of  increased  planting  or  anything  that  has  really  been 
done  on  the  property,  and  the  assessment  is  $2,250.  In"  1919  the  taxes  were 
125.03.    They  have  gone  on  until  in  1922  they  were  $88.31. 

Q.  Your  cost  of  improved  roads  comes  into  that? — A.  One  road,  the  Q.  &  G.^ 
road  as  we  used  to  know  it;  it  is  a  provincial  highway  now  from  Hamilton  to 
Niagara  Falls. 

f"'  Q.  Is  that  charged  on  the  fronting  proprietor  to   a  certain  extent? — A. 
Indirectly.    The  county  pays  a  portion,  you  see. 

Q.  What  I  was  wondering  was,  is  most  of  that  tax  due  to  the  obtaining  of 
good  roads?— A.  No,  I  would  say  not.  These  things  then  are  the  things  that 
have  led  us  to  thing  that  something  in  the  way  of  reduced  freight  rates,  somj 
thing  in  the  way  of  concessions,  possibly,  on  the  part  of  the  railway  companiesy^ 
or  perhaps  a  certain  period  to  take  care  of  peak  loads  in  fruit  to  enable  us 
to  widen  our  markets  would  be  of  decided  help  in  the  way  of  encouraging  the 
^  spirit  of  optimism,  at  any  rate,  to  those  who  are  now  in  the  business  and  to 
those  who  contemplate  coming  in,,  because  our  planting  has  "fallen  off  very 
materially.  This  year,  for  instance,  the  sale  of  nursery  stock  is  about  60  |^ 
cent  of  what  it  was  last  year(  due  entirely  to  the  poor  prices  that  were 
received  for  fruit  last  year.  It  is  no  encouragement  whatever  to  the  grower 
to  even  keep  up  with  his  planting,  and  that,  in  the  course  of  a  few  years,  is 
going  to  have  a  marked  effect  upon  the  industry.  It  will  have  a  marked  effect 
upon  the  railroad  and  the  traffic,  the  amount  of  fruit  they  are  going  to  handlej_ 
and  so  on.  While  the  industry  may  be  small  in  our  district,  it  represents  ^a" 
value  of  eight  to  ten  million  dollars  a  year,  and  while  it  is  difficult,  I  know, 
to  make  any  material  reduction  in  the  freight  rates  and  tariffs  and  things  of 
that  kind,  without  getting  into  pretty  lengthy  discussion,  nevertheless  we  believe 
that  the  last  increase  in  freight  rates,  which  we  believe  was  in  1920,  on  wliMi 
we  should  have  liked  to  have  had  representation,'*  we  believe  tljat  that  increaS 
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was  imjustified  at  that  particular  time.  It  was  undoubtedly  tended  to  narrow' 
our  markets.  There  are  some  things  too  which  we  believe  would  help  us  to 
widen  our  markets  right  up  in  Ontario,  and  I  have  in  my  mind  now  points  that 
are^not  taken  care  of  by  the  fruit  tariff. 

fQ.  That  is  the  fruit  railway  tariff? — ^A.  That  is  the  fruit  railway  tariff- 
joint  commodity  tariff  over  the  existing  lines;  in  other  words,  if  the  grower 
or  shipper  from  points  like  Vineland,  Jordan,  Peachland,  St.  Catharines,  or 
others,  ship  to  some  points  on  the  C.  P.  R.  in  the  province,  he  is  compelled  to 
pay  second  class  rates.  To  cite  an  instance,  the  rate  to  Montreal  from  our 
point,  the  regular  fruit  tariff  rate,  is  95  cents  per  hundred  pounds  by  express. 
Q.  Do  you  know  that  they  are  charging_my  maple  sugar  _groweia  $3.00 
per  100  pounds  to  Toronto? — A.  That  is' the  first  class  rate.  Maple  sugar 
cpmes  under  the  fir^t  class  rate.  ^^        , 

Mr.  Gaedinee:     Only  this  year.  i         ^M       W 

By  the  Chairman:  ^^  , 

Q.  That  has  been  the  charge,  taking*it  from  $2.00  to  $3.00  per  hundred 
pounds.    What  is  'the  value  of  your  product  per  pound,  compared  with  maple 
sugar? — A.  To  what  product  do  you  refer? 
y  Q.  Take  grapes. — ^A.  Grapes  per  pound,  2^  cents. 

Q.  That  i|,  pr^ty  lov/,  is  it  not? — ^A.  No^that  is  on  last  year's  pric^ 
_|45.00  a  ton. 

Q.  That  isWe  rate  they  charge  you?  That  is  the  rate  you  sell  at? — A.  That 
is  the  rate  we  sell  at.  I  was  speaking  of  the  comparison  between  the  express 
■  rlfce  of  95  cents,  as  a  fruit  tariff  rate,  and  the  second  class  rate  of  $2.25  to  tho 
■same  point.  Now,  the  points,  for  instance  on  the  C.P.R.  between  Ottawa  and 
Montreal,  but  that  are  in  the  vicinity  of  Montreal — ^the  man  who  cannot  ship 
via  C.P.Pu. — there  are  a  lot  of  men  who  are  compelled  to  ship  by  the  National 
because  there  i§  no  competing  C.P.R.  at  their  station — that  man  must  pay  the 
second  class  rate,  which  is  a  $2.25  rate  as  against  a  man  ten  miles  further  up 
paying  the  95-cent  rate.  We  feel  there  should  be  a  commodity  rate  fixed  whir^i 
would  enable  us  to  extend  and  enlarge  our  markets,  because  the  consumer  can-i 
not  pay  that  $2.25  rate  as  against  the  95  cent  rate.  Then  again,  the  point  in 
question  is  SteT  Anne,  twenty  miles  out  of  Montreal — I  happen  to  have  some 
friends  who'  live  there,  connected  with  the  college,  and  they  tell  me  they  have 
to  buy  their  peaches  in  Montreal  and  carry  them  out  themselves,  because  the 
dealer  in  Ste.  Anne  cannot  afford  to  buy  his  peaches  on  the  Montreal  market 
and  pay  the  freight  rate  from  Montreal  to  Ste.  Anne. 

Q.  Your  idea  is  that  they  should  be  able  to  have  the  peaches  taken  off  at 
St.  Anne  and  have  the  same  rate? — ^A.  The  same  rate,  at  least. 

Q.  You  have  been  studying- freight  rates  a  good  deal? — A.  Not  a  great' 
_  deal.jio. 

p.  Have  you  been  able  to  realize  on  what  principle  they  have  been  car- 
3u  out? — ^A.  I  appreciate  the  fact  that  they  must  be  based  on  the  carrying 
charges.  "^ 

Q.  I  must  frankly  admit  that  I  have  not  been  able  to  grasp — ^perhaps  it 
is  my  own  fault,  but  I  have  not  been  able  to  grasp  any  underlying  principle  of 
freight  rates.  It  does  not  cost  the  railway  any  more  to  take  care  of  your 
grapes  down  to  St.  Anne,  twenty  miles  west  of  Montreal,  than  to  take  them 
to  Montreal  itself? — A.  It  ought  not  to  cost  a  bit  more. 

Q.  According  to  you  they  charge  more? — A.  Yes,  because  they  take  them 
into  Montreal  and  take  them  back  over  the  road  again. 
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I.  That  does  not  seem  to  be  a  wise  action,  carrying  a  thing  a  certain 
distance  and  pulling  it  back  part  of  the  way. — A.  Because  they  can  get  a 
better  rate  out  of  it.        "^ 

■  Q.  We  are  looking  at  it  from  a  national  standpoint.  It  does  not  seem 
economic  wisdom,  does  it? — ^A.  No,  it  does  not.  There  are  quite  a  number  of 
places,  I  believe — I  asked  our  agent  and  he  gave  me  to  understand  that  there 
were  quite  a  number  of  places  where  there  was  no  fruit  tariff  rate,  and  where 
the  second-class  rate  would  apply,  and  I  know  that  our  company  is  anxious 
to  extend  the  market  in  every  way  that  they  can.  They  are  anxious  to  reach 
out  to  the  smaller  towns  throughout  the  province,  and  it  is  those  smaller  towns 

^•r,  i^.-«veat  many  cases  that  are  not  exactly  in  the  tariff  rate.  •  "r^- 
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sioners? — ^A.  Not  recently,  no.  Our  growers  have  been  represented  before  the 
Railway  Board  at  different  times,  when  some  of  these  increases  were  put  in^ 
effect,  but  I  am  led  to  understand  that  at  the  time  the  increase  in  the  expr^ 
rate  was  made  the  Railway  Board  appreciated  the  fact  that  rates  ought  not  to 
be  unduly  heavy  on  the  fruit  industry,  and  we  have,  as  against  three  increases, 
in  freight  rates,  had  but  one  increase  in  express  rates,  which  we  feel  is  quite 
i^feccord  with  the  service  that  they  have  been  endeavouring  to  give  us,  and 
^e  make  no  complaint  as  tot  the  increase  in  expresse  rates,  which  has  been 
moderately  considered.  The  express  companies  have  tried  in  more  ways  than 
one  to  improve  their  service,  and  we  are  quite  pi'epared  to  accept  help  in  the 
service  and  accept  the  rates  that  prevail. 

Q.  Is  your  district  served  by  both  the  Canadian  National  and  the  C.P.R.? 
— A.  A  portion  of  the  district  is,  yes. 

■  Q.  I  would  like  your  view  as  to  whether  there  is  any  substantial  difference 
in  the  quality  of  the  service  afforded  by  the  two  lines? — ^A.  You  appreciate  I 
would  be  giving  you  a  personal  viewpoint? 

Q.  Yes. — A.  Prior  to  the  formation  of  our  company,  as  I  told  you,  I  sold 
my  own  output  myself  personally,  and  I  must  say  I  always  preferred  to  deal 
jvith  the  C.P.R.  and  I  did  it  whenever  I  could.  Where  the  two  lines  were  going 
"to  the  same  point,  I  used  the  C.P.R.  because  of  the  service.  I  had  less  claims 
for  adjustments  at  the  end  of  the  season  with  the  C.P.R.,  and  I  found  that  when 
I  went  to  make  them,  they  were  made  more  readily  and  more  pleasantly.  I  have 
claims  outstanding  at  the  present  time  of  five  and  six  years  duration  with  the 
then  Grand  Trunk,  the  Canadian  Express  Company,  and  I  do  not  expect  th*fc 
they  will  be  settled,  but  no  such  conditions  have  existed  with  the  C.P.R.  f 

Q.  After  all  since  the  change  in  the  management,  have  you  seen  any  im- 
provement in  these  conditions? — ^A.  There  was  a  decided  improvemej^t  last 
year.  We  felt  that  we  assisted  ^very  materially  in  that  improvement,  t  mean 
to  say,  our  company  did,  in  that  they  were  able  to  predict  or  ascertain  before- 
hand the  probable  number  ^of  iced  cars  for  the  various  points.  They  were  able 
to  hand  this  information  to  the  railway  company,  and  the  railway  company 
went  so  far  as  to  place  a  man  in  Hamilton,  whose  sole  business  it  was  to  look 
after  refrigerator  cars  and  see  that  there  were  a  sufficient  number  of  cars  each 
day  at  each  shipping  point,  and  I  want  to  say  in  fairness  to  the  company,  that^ 
I  have  never  had  as  good  service  before  as  we  had  last  year.  There  was  never 
a  day  when  the  required  number  of  refrigerator  cars  was  not  available,  whereas 
in  1920  there  would  be  a  demand  for  from  12  to  15  refrigerator  cars  at  a  point, 
and  3  would  turn  up.  That  ocurred  time  and  time  again,  and  every  available 
place  within  half  a  mile  of  the  station  was  packed  full  of  fruit  and  held  over 
night  and  over  Sunday  because  the  refrigerator  cars  did  not  come  along  as 
ordered.  These  conditions  did  not  exist  last  year.  The  conditions  were  very 
satisfactory  indeed.  ^You  are  probably  familiar  with  the  increases  that  have 

[Mr.  J.  D.  Fairbaim.]  H     ±i 
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^been  made  from  time  to  time.    In  March  1918  there  was  a  15  per  cent  incri 
In  August  of  1918  there  was  a  25  per  cent  increase,  the  25  per  cent  cancelli 
the  15  per  cent  of  the  ]|March  before.    In  1920  there  was  a  20  per  cent  increa 

Q.  These  are  freight  rates,  not  express  rates? — A.  Freight  rates,  yes.  Now 
the  multiplication  of  these  rates  result  in  approximately  an  eighty  per 
increase  in  Eastern  rates,  with  a  fifty  per  cent  in  crease  in  the  Western  rates. 
1  am  giving  ybu  a  comparison  of  these  rates  from  points  in  our  district,  say 
St.  Catharines  to  Montreal.    The  rate  in  1914  was  31  cents. 

Q.  31  cents  per  hundred  pounds  ?J-A.  Yes,  sir.  At  the  present  time  it  is  65 
centsT  an  increase  of  79  per  cent.  i 

By  tha  Chairman:    ^ 

^^jLet  me  interject  a  quei 

d  labour  charges  the  railways  are  UP^Wsliged  to  pay  now  over  what  they 

paid  in  1914? — A.  I  presume  they  are  obliged  to  pay  more,  Mr.  Chairman.      On 

the  other  hand  I  presume  their  total  business  is  greater,  their  volume  of  business 

'ia^sreater,  and  they  are  better  able  to  take  care  of  that  increase  than  we 

1^    Qur  total  voliame  is  no  greater,  it  is  less,  in  fact.    I  am  looking  at  it 

H-om  our  point  of  view.  *-        jr  ^ 

_.  Q.  We  are  trying  to  look  at  it  from  all  points  of  view- — A.  T  flrmrpcintp. 

that,  but  I  must  look  at  it  from  my  point  of  view. 

[       ^'Q.  Of  course  you  must,  and  I  do  not  want  to  limit  you  in  tlT^  presentation 

of  it.    But  will  you  answer  this  question:  How  does  the  remuneration  paid  to 

'   railway  men  in  your  part  of  the  world  compare  with  the  earnings  of  men  of 

similar  education  and  physical  capacity  in  other  walks  of  life? — A.  They  would 

be  about  three  times  as  great,  I  would  say.  ^    ^  J 

By  Mr.  Gardiner: 
t  Three  times  as  great,  provided  they  are  working  steadily? — A.  Yes, 
provided  they  have  steady  work. 

Q.  Do  you  know  whether  they  are  working  steadily  or  not?- — A.  Yes.    Our 
.  men  are  engaged  for  the  most  part  by  the  year,  twelve  months,  and  the  current 
hwage  for  a  married  man  is  from  $500  to  $700  per  year,  while  a  railway  man  will 
r  earn  $1,500  a  year  or  more  if  he  is  working  the  twelve  months.  —  -  ^ 

By  the  Chairman:  ~  ' 

Q.  The  engineers,  firemen  and  conductors  earn  very  much  more  than  $1,500 

a  year? — A.  Yes.    I  said  three  times  as  much.    That  is  how  I  was  basing  it. 

They  would  earn  three  times  as  much,  and  possibly  more.     Our  men  will  not- 

avera,P-e  $700,-  but  the  best  of  them  are  getting  $700.^ Vi 

I    EitJiir.  Gardiner^- 

Iclo  you  mean  by  your  men? — A.  T^^married  men  working  on  a 
friilt  farm  twelve  months  out  of  a  year. 
Q.  They  do  not  get  more  than^OO  °  ■ 
"■  A.  No. 

'       By  the  Chairman: 
Q.  Does  a  married  man  get  his~Louse  rent  "thrown  in? — A.  In  some  cases 
yes^but  probably  no. 

^  He  will  have  to  pay  house  rent  in  addition? — A.  Yes,  but  only  from  $3 
5  &  month.  #      >|P  ^  T 

l      By  Hon.  Mr.  Tolmie: 

r>   -nn-.„+  -^^^-^^  ^f  g_  house  would  h^  ggt  for  f2'om  S3  to  $5  a  month? — A.  /V 
ur  or  five  rooms.  Mft  ^u 
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,        Q.  With  water  laid  down,  and  ordinary  sewage? — A.  No.  _   

'        Q.  Would  he  have  water  laid  down  in  the  house? — A.  Nof  he  woul( 
to  carry  it. 

I  was  giving  you  some  comparisons  of  freight  rates  from  St.  Catharin- 
to  Montx-eal.  From  Grimsby  to  Cochrane  the  rate  was  51  cents  in  1914;  at 
the  present  time  it  is  91-5,  an  increase  of  75  per  cent.  The  rate  from  Burlington 
to  Ottawa  was  29  cents  in  1914;  It  is  52-5  at  the  present  time,  an  increase  of 
84  per  cent.  From  Stony  Creek  to  Winnipeg  the  rate  in  1914  was  66  cents,  as 
M||inst  $1.06  at  the  present  time,  an  increase  of  61  per  cent. 


By  the  Chairman: 


jfl.06-5  on  a  mileage 
[ontreal  we  pay  55.5.  1 


Q..  That  Winnipeg  rate  is  pretty  low? — \ 

_    Q.  What  do  you  pay  to  Montreal? — A.  T ...  ^..^   

.  _  Q.  That  is  about  350  miles?— A.  Yes. 

Q.  The  distance  to  Winnipeg  would  be  how  much? — ^A.  1,400  milj 
Something  like  that. 

Q.  One  of  the  things  in  railway  rates  to  be  considered  is  that  the  longlr 

the  haul  the  cheaper  the  per  mile  rate? — A.  Yes,  that  is  where  the  long  haul    

'comes  in.    The  average  increase  shown  by  the  figures  I  have  just  given  you  i^^ 
82-5  per  cent  as  against  the  1914  rates.    I  pointed  out  the  1914  conditions  with  "^ — . 
regard  to  the  cost  of  packages,  with  regard  to  taxes,  with  regard  to  labour,  and 
here  they  are  with  regard  to  freight  and  so  on.    The  prices  for  fruit  that  we        ~" 
received  last  year  all  along  the  line,  with  the  exception  of  red  raspberries,  were 

decidedly  less  than  they  were  in  1914,  yet  we  have  had  to  maintain    these    

increases  in  everything  that  entered  into  the  cost.  

Q.  Tell  me  this:"  were  those  very  low  prices  last  fall  due  to  a  very  abiln-        _ 
dant  harvest? — A.  Partly,  assuredl;y«   But  to  my-  mind  there  is  not  enough  ter  - 1 
ritory  in  the  Dominion  of  Canada  where  tender  fruits  can  be  grown  to  supplj^^B 
the  population  of  Canada,  if  we  could  reac,h  the  people,  if  we  could  offer  the 
population  the  fruit  when  they  wanted  it.    One-half  the  people  in  the  Dominion 
are  not  getting  the  privilege  or  the  opportunity  of  buying.    We  never  can  hope    i 
to  produce  more  tender  fruit  in  the  Dominion  of  Canada  than  the  population 


'will  take  care  of,  because  the  area,  geographically  speaking,  is  so  circumscribed 
.k)  small.  You  cannot  grow  tender  fruits  except  in  the  southern  pai*ts  oLtid 
Dominion  and  in  British  Columbia.  * 


Q.  You  are  talking  of  such  fruits  as  peacheSj  apricots|"and  cherries?— A ^ 
.    No.    We  can  grow  cherries  along  the  north  shores  and  in  Quebec.    I  refer  moro 
to  peaches  and  strawberries. 

Q.  We  grow  strawberries. — A.  Not  commercially,  not  all  over.  J    Jl     'pp 

^  Q.  But  people  can  grow  them  for  themselves  in  the  country.  ^We  had  a 

gentleman  here  from  Prince  Edward  Island  who  told  us  of  the  strawberries 

groyn  there. — A.  Yes,  but  outside  of  the  Niagara  Peninsula  and  the  soutlT- 

western  part  of  Essex  and  Kent,  and  the  Okanagan  Valley  in  British  ColumbS" 

—  commercially  speaking,  these  fruits  are  not  grown  to  any  extent.  ■ 


I         By  Hon.  Mr.  Tolmie:  | 

Q.  Strawberries  are  grown  on  Vancouver  Island. — A.  Yes,  and  in  Nova 
Scotia  a  limited  quantity  is  jrown.  But  generally  speaking  we  cannot  hope, 
because  of  the  geographical  conditions,  to  overtake  the  demand  for  the  product' 
'tion  of  tender  fruit,  in  my  estimation,  even  if  we  make  an  honest  effort  to  do  ^it.  ■ 
We  have  never  done  it  yet.  We  have  crowde'd  into  Montreal  and  Ottawa  and 
flooded  those  markets,  while  the  outlying  points  are  not  reached,  anyway. 

IMi.  J.  J>.  Pairbairn.]  B 
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Q.  The  situation  in  California  was  not  unlike  the  situation  you  are  com-, 
plaining  about  to-day,  I  think? — ^A.  Similar  to  a  certain  extent,  I  imagine. 
I       ..  Q.  He  overcame  the  difficulty  by  co-operation? — OA.  Yes. 

1§    Q.  As  I  understand  I  it,  their  system  was  to  bind  the  growers  of  a  certain 
,  pecified  fruit  together  by  long  term  contracts,  and  that  gave  those  responsible 

,    for  the  movement  the  security  which,  having  several  years  to  work  the  plan 

out,  entailed.  Are  your  ideas  along  that  line,  Mr.  Fairbaim? — A.  Only  partly, 
sir.  The  difference  between  our  conditions  and  the  Cahfornian  conditions  is  th|jj 
that  in  California  85  per  cent  of  the  fruit  produced,  that  is,  similar  to  the  fruilL 
we  produce,  is  not  placed  upon  the  fresh  fruit  market,  it  is  taken  care  of  by 
evaporators  or  canning  factories,  and  15  per  cent  of  it  is  put  on  the  fresh  fruit 
market.  In  our  case  85  per  cent  goes  to  the  fresh  fruit  market,  and  about  15 
per  cent  of  it  goes  to  the  canning  factories.  The  conditions  are  absolutely 
reveried.    I  got  that  information  from  Mr.  Shapiro  himself. 

By  Mr.  McKay:  , 

Q.  That  system  would  not  work  in  Canada  at  the  present  time? — A.  Not 
at  the  present  time. 

Q.  Suppose  you  take  the  situation  in  Western  Ontario,  with  all  this  supply 
of  fresh  fruit,  how  could  you,  with  these  excessive  freight  rates,  supply  places 
such  as  Amprior  and  other  places  up  the  Ottawa  river?  The  prices  are  so 
high  that  the  people  cannot.touch  the  fruit,  while  thousands  of  dollars  worth 
^  go  to  waste? — ^A.  That  is  correct.  What  I  am  trying  to  point  out  is  that  there 
^^  is  a  certain  portion  of  our  district  which  is  compelled  to  ship  all  its  fruit,  because 
of  the  difference  in  freight,  to  Canadian  National  points.  They  have  not  the 
opportunity  "of  using  C.P.R.  points,  because  of  the  fact  that  they  must  pay  the 

second  class  rate,  which  is  from  one-third  to  two  or  three  times  as  high,  depend- 

ing  upon  where  it  is.    There  are  some  inconsistencies  in  the  tariff,  too;  for 

instance,  in  our  own  district,  St.  Catharines,  which  is  seven  miles  by  railway 

from  Vineland,  I  think,  and  beyond  that  Merritton,  beyond  that  again  Niagara 

Falls,  Bridgeburg,  Stevensville  and  a  lot  of  little  points  down  there,  they  are 'not 
in  the  freight  tariff,  and  if  I  want  to  ship  fruit  down  there  I  have  to  pay  the 
second  class  rgHH^  I  I 

'Ii^  Bouchard:  f  ^^^_ 

Q.  Do  I  understand  that  you  have  different  rates  on  the  Canadian  National 
^  from  the  C.P.R.  ? — A.  I  do  not  understand  the  question. 

Q.  Are  there  different  rates  for  points  on  the  C.P.R.? — A.  No,  but  if  I  ship 

from  Vineland,  which  is  a  Grand  Trunk  point  or  a  Canadian  National  point, 

to  some  point  on  the  C.P.R.,  I  must  pay  the  second  class  rate. 

Q.  Why  so?    Is  there  any  reason  for  that? — A.  That  is  up  to  the_^peoplej 
I  presume.     ||f"    ™*  .  i^k 


By  the  Chairman:  ^IIHil^P  4B 

I  i_^-  ^°^  cannot  see  any  reason  for  it?— A.  JNo.    It  is  hurting  our  business, 
It  i^urting  the  extension  of  our  market.  ^      '* 

Q.  When  you  make  a  complaint,  what  do  they  say  to  you,  what  reply  do 
they  make? — ^A.  I  cannot  say  that  this  matter  has  been  before  the  Board,  that 
isi-  before  the  Railway  Board. 

'  Q.  You  should  bring  it  before  the  Board  with  all  your  strength.    It  is  a 
matter  of  real  importance  to  the  people  of  Canada,  that  so  long  as  the  carriage 


It  IS  hurting  our 


3usmess, 
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of  fruit  can  be  effected  without  public  lo— ^ ..^.   .^  ...^  .^...,^^— ^.   -«   -— 

public,  that  is,  as  to  a  railway  deficit,  all  places  in  Canada  should  pe  placed 
upon  a  fair  basis.  That  is  to  say,  the  cost  of  carriage  should  JDe  the  deter- 
mining factor,  and  the  small  place  as  well  as  the  large  place  should  have  th*^ 
pri\dlege  of  having  its  fruit  carried  to  it  at  the  same  rate. — A.  Yes.       ^I^K 

Q.'  It  would  seem  to  me  that  that  should  be  a  matter  of  public  pol^y. — 
A.  It  is. 

Q.  If  you  had  that  principle  apphed,  do  you  believe  you  could  enormously 
increase  your  sales? — A.  Yes,  sir,  we  believe  we  could  extend  our  markets,  wid®i 
our  markets  wonderfully.  , 

Q.  Last  fall  I  understand  there  were  parts  of  Ontario  where  fruit  rotted 
on  the  ground,  because  it  did  not  pay  to  pick  it,  while  in  many  other  parts  of 
Canada  people  were  being  charged  comparatively  high  prices  for  fruit,  and 
would  have  gladly  taken~all  that  fruit  which  was  spoiling  if  the  freight  rates 
had  been  sufficiently  low  to  enable  those  fruits  to  be  delivered  to  the  consumers 
at  reasonable  prices. — A.  We  beheve  so.  In  1920  there  were  tons  and  tons  and 
tons  of  dehcious  peaches,  luscious  peaches,  that  were  never  picked.  Plums  we 
did  not  pick  in  1920.  In  1921  the  crop  was  less,  and  we  picked  practically 
everything  that  year. 

Q.  Have  you  canning  factories  or  drying  factories  in  your  part  of  the 
world? — ^A.  There  has  been  nothing  done  with  regard  to  evaporating  or 
de-hydrating  as  yet.  We  have  asked  the  Dominion  Government  to  condu^ 
some  experiments  thi§  year  in  regard  to  de-hydrating,  and  we  have  a  reasonable 
assurance  that  something  will  be  undertaken.  You  will  understand  that  our 
fruits  differ  from  Californian  fruits.  They  differ  in  their  sugar  content,  in  their 
moisture  content,  and  so  on.  In  order  to  de-hydrate  them  and  compete  with 
de-hydrated  Californian  fruit,  we  must  be  able  to  maintain  their  high  standard 
of  colour,  because  a  de-hydrated  frui't  that  lacks  that  colour  which  the  public 
has  become  accustomed  to,  would  not  sell.  We  could  not  undertake  the  business, 
so  we  have  asked  that  some  preliminary  experiments  be  undertaken  to  deter- 
mine whether  it  is  a  feasible  practice  or  not.      ' 

Q.  Let  me  ask  you  this :  What  would  prevent  your  part  of  Canada  being 
a  preserving  or  a  canning  centre — or  is  it  now? — ^A.  It  is  not  now,  nor,  sir;  it 
certainly  is  not  now.  '^ 

Q.  You  have  the  fruit,  but  sometimes  you  have  not  got  a  ready  market 

for  the  fruit.    I  am  not  a  fruit  man  or  a  merchant,  but  it  would  seem  to  me 

it  is  a  sort  of  economic  necessity  that  you  should  have  preserving  plants,  where 

fcfc'-ou  could  can  or  preserve  your  surplus  fruit. — ^A.  It  looks  that  way.    But  I  do 

^^ot  know  enough  about  the  canning  business  to  know  whether  it  would  be 

profitable  or  practicable.    We  have  had  canning  factories  throughout  the  entire 

^fcdistrict.     I  do  not  know  what  has  happened  to  them,  perhaps  you  gentlemen 

^'know  better  than  I  do.    Some  are  closed  up,  and  the  whole  thing  is  being  bought 

^    over  this  year  and  run  under  the  one  management.  j^^— 

[        Q.  Who  is  buying  it? — A.  The  Canadian  Canners,  I  think  it  is  ealleSF 

Q.  Not  the  Dominion  Canners? — A.  No,  but  the  Dominion  cannlSf  I 
presume  are  part  and  parcel  of  the  organization,  although  I  understand  tte 
Canadian  Canners  have  the  major  portion  of  the  stock.  The  canning  factory 
at  Jordan  is  being  closed  up  this  year.  I  understand,  although  I  am  not  sure, 
that  the  one  at  Vineland  is  to  run;  that  is  only  hearsay.  Beamsville  has^  a 
canning  factory,  and  Grimsby  has  two.  i 

By  Mr.  McKay: 
_  Q.  Are  those  private  factories? — ^A.  There  is  one  private  factory  at  Grimsb' 

and  there  is  one  at  Vineland.     I  do  not  know  about  St.  Catharines^  perhap 


[Mr.  J.  D.  Fairbairn.] 
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Mr.  Chaplin  can  Tell  you  about  St.  Catharines.    I  am  not  sure,  but  I  thm 
Davids  has  one,  which  is  a  Dominion  Canners  factory.  '  _ 

Mr.  J.  D.  Chaplij^t  :  There  are  about  twenty  canning  factories  in  the  county 
of  Lincoln.  About  one-half  of  them  are  Dominion  Canners,  and  the  balance 
are  what  might  be  called  independents.  Those  have  not  been  making  any 
money.  I  understand,  just  as  Mr.  Fairbairn  says,  that  it  looks  as  if  there  was 
an  amalgamation  of  the  whole  of  them  taking  place  now,  to  put  them  all  on 
their  feet.    I  do  not  know  anything  about  the  basis  of  the  arrangement  at  all. 

Witness:  No,^  sir,  we  have  not.  We  want  to  make  a  success  of  the  other 
thing,  if  we  can.    That  is  a  possibjjlHfcl  the  future,  of  course. 


By  Hon.  Mr.  Tolmie': 

^The  combination  as  far  as  you  kno^ 
's? — A.  I  have  heard  nothing  ^-f  i+- 


xld  be  in  a  better  position  to  do 
»w  practically  ^nothing  about  it. 


By  the  Chairman: 

^^  Pass  on  to  the  next.— ^  I  •ould  like  to  point  out  to  this  Committee 
^  tlrfm  1904  the  then  existing  rate  toWinnipeg  was  84  cents,  and  that  when  the 
^  fiilfc  Railway  Board  was  established  representation  was  made  on  behalf  of  the 
fruit  industry,  and  a  special  commodity  rate  was  given  at  63  cents,  and  in  the 
second  year  that  meant  something  over  100  cars  more  of  fruit  shipped  to  Winni- 
peg.    Some  of  our  growers  have  intimated  that  if  a  special  commodity  con- 
B^ssion  could  be  made  for  a  certain  period  in  the  year  to  take  care  of  peak 
loads, — I  know  there  are  a  great  many  difficulties  in  the  way  of  the  working 
"   out  of  some  scheme — at  any  rate  the  idea  we  have  in  mind  is  that  if  we  could" 

Bave  at  the  peak  load  of  any  particular  crop,  a  reduction — 
Q.  When  does  your  peak  load  come?    September? — A.  Yes,  the  month  of 
eptember  is  the  peak  load  in  pretty  nearly  everything, — that  that  in  itself 
would  be  a  big  help  in  widening  our  market  to  the  Maritime  Provinces  as  well 


"^ 

__ 

^iQl^^g 

— jtx. 

Vlr.  ^IcKay: 


By  Hon.  Mr.  Tolmie: 

Q.    How  many  weeks  would  that  period  last?— A.    From  four  to  six  weeks. 

\ 

By  ^'Ir.  Hammell:  \ 

_  Q.  Is  there  any  way  of  placing  this  fruit  in  cold  storage? — A.  We  could 
spread  the  delivery  over  about  three  weeks  by  placing  it  in  cold  storage.  We 
demonstrated  that  by  the  plant  we  started  at  Grimsby.  In  fact  we  bought 
over  the  old  Dominion  Government  experimental  plant,  and  tore  the  wholei 
inside  out  of  it,  and  we  have  a  commercial  plant  there  now.  It  is  working  to 
capacity  and  working  splendidly,  but  we  could  do  with  one  of  those  plants  at 
every-  shipping  point,  and  that  would  be  a  wonderful  help,  and  there  would  be 
other  things.  We  could  freeze  strawberries  and  raspberries  and  hold  them  al]| 
winter,  and  dole  them  out  to  the  canning  factories,  as  they  wanted  them. 

Q.  Have  you  ever  undertaken  to  ship  peaches  to  the  Old  Country? — ^A. 
We  did  last  year.     Just  a  very  small  quantity.     The  Provincial  Minister  of 
Agriculture,  Mr.  Doherty,  has  expressed  himself  as  willing  to  undertake  some, 
experiments,  along  that  line,  this  year,  and  I  believe  he  is  working  in  conjunc-' 
tion  ■^'ith  our  company  to  attempt  some  experiments  along  that  line. 

-  —  —      [Mr.  J.  D.  Pairbalm.] 
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,     Q.  Do  you  u^e  pre-cooling  plants? — ^A.  Yes,  at  Grimsby. 

""Q.  Do  you  not  find  that  it  is  a  disadvantage  not  to  liave  pre-cooling  pi 
— A.  Yes,  it  is  a  big  disadvantage.    Had  we  a  plant  such  as  is  at  Grimsby  at 
each  shipping  point,  it  would  make  a  wonderful  difference^  J^ 

'  ^     By  Hon.  Mr.  Tolmie:  ^ 

Q.  How  long  would  pre-cooling  lengthen  the  shipping  period  of  peache&r- 
How  many  more  days? — A.  Well,  we  could  hold  them  to  advantage  for  three 
weeks.  We  have  demonstrated  that.  We  have  held  them  three  weeks,  and 
sold  them  for  10  to  16  cents  a  basket  more  than  we  could  have  got  for'^"  ^ 
in  the  peak  load  of  the  season.  * 

Q.  So  that  pre-cooling    means    a    tremendous  advantage? — A.  YgB 
could  put  our  peaches  in  Edmonton  without  any  difficulty.  ^ 

Q.  What  does  a  plant  such  as  you  describe  cost,  roughly? — ^A.  Roughly, 
$200,000.  ^^HB 

■  -  'Q.  What  would  be  the  capacity  of  a  plant  like  that  in  carloads? — ^A.  I 
know  that  we  have  had  15  cars  of  peaches  in  there  at  one  time,  along  with  some 
other  stuff.    I  suppose  maybe  20  or  25  cars.  -^ 

■^.  That  would  be  about  the  capacity  of  your  plant  at  Grimsby  now?— A. 
Y^I  think  that  is  about  the  capacity.    I  may  be  a  little  high. 

•^FQ.  For  how  many  months  in  the  year  do   you   use   that   plant  for  fruit 
Itor^p? — ^A.  About  eight  months — nine  months. 

f       Q.  Are  you  using  it  also  for  the  holding  of  your  apples? — A.  Yes,  we  onli 
just  cleaned  out  about  a  month  ago.  "^ 

Q.  What  line  of  apples  are  you  putting  on  the  market  as  a  result  of  that? 
— A.  We  are  all  through  now.  ' 

Q.  What  was  your  last  variety? — A.  We  took  some  Mcintosh  out  of  there 
just  the  other  day  that  were  in  perfect  shape. 

*  Q.  Did  they  stand  up  pretty  well  in  the  market? — A.  Splendidly,  Spies 
and  Greenings  and  Baldwins.  M  i  -^^^— 

By  the  Chairman:  A    J 

Q.  What  do  you  grow  in  your  district? — A.  You  mean  apples?        ' 
Q.  Yes. — A.  Beginning  with   Duchess   as   a   summer   apple.   Transparent 
md  Astra  chan  in  the  month  "of  August,  and  then  Wealthy  and  Gravenstein  fcT' 
'all  varieties  chiefly,  and  Greenings  and  Snows  and  Spies  and  Mcintosh  Ileds-^ 
Baldwins.  .  A  I ™ 

i*  -^  -te 

By  Hon.  Mr.  Tolmie: 

Q.  Any  Jonathans? — A.  No  Jonathan — no  Delicious. 

Q.  Do  not  Delicious    grow    in    your    district? — A.  They ' 
planted  conomercially.        ittm^  -M 

Q.  Have  there  been  any  signs  of  disease  in  the  Delicious,  as  far  as  you 
have  gone? — A.  No,  they  are  not  old  trees  yet.  The  oldest  I  have  in  mind  are 
about  ten  years. 

Q.  Do  3''ou  get  good  colour? — A.  Yes.  I  .    ' 

By  the  fihairman. 

_Q.  ^r.  Eairbairn,  I  think  you  have  some  figures  .about  the  cost  of  pro- 
duction. If  you  are  finished  with  what  you  want  to  say," you  might  just  pass  to 
that,  but  I  do  not  want  to  hurry  you. — A.  I  want  to  indicate  one  other  thiiig,, 
just  while  I  am  on  the  haulage  matter,  and  that  i^  that  for  ai  long  number tIT 
years"  our  shippers  enjoyed  the  privilege  of  unloading,  shipping  in^arload  lots 
to  the  west  and  to  the  Maritime  Provinces,  with  unloading  privileges  at  a  num- 

[Mr.  J.  D.  Fairbaim.]  ■  i  ^  id^  i, 
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: — iTuvT  that  privilege  has  been  cut  off,  and  at  the  present  time  we 
,  m^  unload  at  three  points  by  paying  $Q  for  each  opening  of  the  first  two.  In 
other  words,  we  could  consign  to  Halifax,  and  open  the  car  twice  before  we  got 
there,"nd  pay  $6  for  the  privilege  of  each  opening,  or  we  could  ship  to  Bran- 
don, and  we  could  open  twice  before  we  got  there,  and  pay  |6  in  addition  to 
the  rate.  The  privilege  enjoyed  as  I  say  for  twenty-five  years  or  more  was 
that  we  could  open  at  more  points  in  the  west  as  well  as  in  the  east.  The  num- 
'ber  of  places  that  can  take  a  carload  of  fruit  are  decidedly  few  as  compared 
with  Ontario  points  that  can  handle  carload  shipments,  so  that  if  some  conces- 
sion in  that  line  could  be  made,  it  would  also  be  a  help  towards  extending  and 
widening  our  market. 

Q.  Have  you  made  a  complaint  in  this  regard  to  the  Board  of  Railway 
Commissioners? — ^A.  I  believe  that  this  matter  was  dealt  with.  Mr.  Bunting, 
I  think,  presented  this  to  the  Railway  Board  a  year  or  two  ago. 

_Q.  Who^K^gll — A.  He  is  one  of  the  oldest  fruit  men  in  Niagara  District, 
living  at  St^BMrines.  i  . 


ByWiiC  Hammell:  x 

,  J^.  Did  he  go  before  the  Railway  Board  in  his  private  capacity? — A.  No, 
epresenting  the  Niagara  Fruit  Growers  Association.  He  has  been  connected 
I  the  organization  since  its  inception  twenty  year,^  ago.  Now,  you  asked 
*""  «ome  costs.       -  .  .1 


By  the  Chairman: 

Q.  It  would  be  rather  interesting*  to  us,  because  the  British  Columbia 
people  have  put  in  a  memorandum  of  their  costs,  and  we  had  some  figures  on 
costs  from  Nova  Scotia,  and  from  New  Brunswick,  as  well  as  from  Prince 
Edward  Island. — A.  Well,  take  strawberries  as  an  example.  In  1920,  1921 
.and  1922  the  average  yield  per  acre  was  258  27-box  crates.  The  gross  income 
per  acre  for  the  same  three  years,  1920,  1921  and  1922,  .was— in  1920,  $859.20; 
1921,  S613.34,  and  1922,. $488.30.  The  cost  per  acre  in "1922— I  was  not  able 
to  confpile  the  other  figures  for  you,  but  I  will  give  you  the  1922  costs — labour, 

E;  fertilizer,  $85;  packages,  $100  and  overhead,  $35. 
Q.  The  overhead  is  the  interest  on  the  investment? — A.  No,  sir,  super- 
g,  leaving  out  the  interest  on  the  investment  and  the  taxes.  This  is  just 
a  production  cost  as  it  were,  leaving  those  two  items  out.  •  * 
.  Q.  Just  as  if  it  was  Crown  lan5s  that  you  had  got  for  nothing? — A.  Yes, 
iir^  We  have  not  been  able  within  tho^  last  three_Y^£.  to  sho^^  a  balance  on 
right  si{ 

By  Hon.  Mr.  Tolmie: 

'^    In  a  developed  district,  would  not  the  natural  increase  in  the  price  of 
jre  than  meet  the  interest? — A.  In  a  growing  district?  ■    _ 

Yes?  ■     '  *    ■ 


What  i 


mill: 
average  cost  of  land  per  acre? 


By  the  Chairman: 

'^   It  is  the  westerner's  view  that  really  you  hold  land  with  the  hope  of 
!llTng"it? — A.  Mr.  Chaplin  reminds  me  that  ours  is  going  back.    We  thought 
'e  had  reached  the  peak  as  far  as  land  prices  is  concerned,  a  few  years  ago 
possibly.  HI  ^^  m^m,^^  ^m 
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By  Hon.  Mr.  Tolmie: 
■     Q.  What  is  your  land  worth,  planted  to  a  variety  of  applesj?'  lik,e 
per'acre? — A.  Well,  if  I  could  buy  it  in  our  district  planted  that  way,  I  woul. 
gladly  pay  ^500  an  acre.    It  is  not  available.    We  have  not  got  any  for  sale 
just  like  that. 


BtjMtf*  Hammdl: 

_'      Q.  What  is  the  average  price  of  land  between  .JIamilton  and  St 

ines? — A.  Well,  the  average  price  of  planted  land  Jb — 

Q.  I  mean,  some  of  those  vineyards? — A.  With  reasonable  buildings  on 
it,  if  the  acreage  is  fair  sized,  if  you  are  buying  a  5  hr  6  acre  proposition,  with 
pretty  fair  buildings,  you  are  likely  to  pay  from  $1,000  to  $1,500  an  acre.  '  In 
fact  I  know  of  one  or  two  instances  where  they  paid  $1,500  to  $2,000  an  acr^ 
for  a  small  acreage  with  good  buildings,  but  a  25  or  50  or  100  acre  proposition 
with  some  good  buildings — there  is  usually  some  open  land  on  it.  There  is  nol 
very  much  planted  land  being  offered  for  less  than  $500,  $600  or  S700  an  acre, 
and  up  as  high  as  $1^000.  j  ■      ■ 


By  Hon.  Mr.  Tolmie: 
Q.  If  you  had  10  acres,  it  would  cost  you  $500  an  acre? — A.  Yes 
Q.  How  long  does  it  take  the  Spy  to  come  into  bearing? — A.  It  is^one  of 
the  slowest.    Full  bearing  will  take  15  to  18  years.  *»^ 

Q.  You  have  to  start  young  at  that  game  to  make  any  money? — ^A.  Ye^ 

By  the  Chairman: 

Q.  What  do  you  say  now  as  to  the  method  of  accountancy',  which  leaves 
out  the  overhead  in  respect  to  capital  invested  and  taxes? — A.  That  seems  to 
be  the  general  way.  ^ 

Q.  I  noticed  that  Mr.  Newman  did  the  same  thing.  We  have  had  other 
experts  who  have  come  and  given  us  different  ideas,  but  among  a  multitude 
of  counsellors  there  is  wisdom. — A.  That  total  that  I  gave  you  for  labour  cost 
is  $476  per  acre,  as  against  the  income  of  1922,  $488.  •  t 

By  Mr.  Hammell: 
Q.  How  much  per  acre  did  that  net  the  producer?     Wha^t  is  the  sellin; 
price  per  acre? — ^A.  I  have  not  got  the  average  for  last  year,  but  the  averag 
would  be  about  8  cents — 84  to  9  cents  a  box.  ^^ 

By  Hon.  Mr.  Tolmie: 
Q.  How  many  pounds  are  there  in  one  of  those  Crates?— TftT  27 
do  not  knoT^  just  how  many  pounds  there  are. 

Mr.  Chaplin  :  There  are  two  crates  to  100  pounds. 

Witness:  Somewhere  about  48  pounds  possibty-to  a  crate^.    ^' 

By  Hon.  Mr.  Tolmie:  I 

Q.  As -heavy  as  that,  for  a  strawberry  crate? — A^Y 

By  the  Chairman: 

Q.  What  is  the  result,  estimated  on  your  basis? — A.  In  strawberries? 

Q.  Yes?— A.  The  yield? 

Q.  What  was  the  profit  or  loss  per  acre?  That  is  what  you  are  getting  at, 
is  it  not? — ^A.  $12  an  acre.  ^ 

M      Q.  Profit?— A.  Yea.  sir. .  _ 

[Mr.  J.  D.  Fairbaim.] 
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Q.  Well  now,  if  you  added  taxes? — A.  The  rent  of  that  land  would  be  $20 
an  acre,  if  you  want  to  rent  it.    The  taxes  on  that  land  would  be  about  $7  an 


Q.  Thentherf 
ycu  should,  there  ■ 

'irA.  1% 


No, 
wov 


|loss  to  you.     If  you  count  in  your  overhead,  as  I  think 
R  a  loss  of  $15  an  acre  on  these  strawberries  last  year? 


By  Hon.^^Tolmie: 

^   Q.  Was  that  a  bad  year? — A.  No,  that  was  not  a  bad  y; 
■    Q.  Do  you  lose  that  much  every  year  on  your  s+rawberri^; — A.  ine  year 
before.  Doctor,  was  $613.    There  would  be  a  slight  difference,  probably  $100 
the  year  before.  ^^' 

Lf.  Q-  Profit? — A.  Profit  without  figuring  the  interest  and  the  taxes  and  so  on. 

Q.  Take  the  last  five  years,  how  many  of  those  years  paid  you? — ^A.  The 
l^t  five  years  have  been  the  best  years  we  have  seen  in  the  business  for  twenty 
years. 

Q.  So  the  five  previous  years  do  not  show  as  good  a  record? — ^A.  Previous 
to  what  year? 

^  Q.  Beginning  at  the  last  five  years,  and  going  b|^  five  years  more? — A. 
No,  1910  to  1915  would  not  show  as  good  a  record,.  "Mfrfto  1920  would.  Those 
would  show_the  best  years  that  we  have  had  in  strawberries  and  red  raspberries, 
jerries  and  peaches  and  grapes. 

^*  Q.  To  what  do  you  attribute  the  low  profit?    Is  it  due  to  excessive  cost  of 
handling,  or  to  the  lo^  prices  in  the  market? — A.  It  is  due  to  both. 

Q.  How  much  do  you  figure  your  productions  have  increased  in  percentage 
in  the  last  five  years  over  the  previous  five  years? — ^A.  Well,  I  would  say  from 
4g  to  50  per  cent.  Barrels,  boxes  and  baskets  have  increased  practically  60 
per  cent.  Taxes  are  more  than  50  per  cent,  and  the  labour  cost  is  not  so  much. 
The  increase  in  labour  is  not  so  great. 

Q.  What  does  the  picking  cost  in  one  of  those  crates?  Do  you  do  much  of 
your  work  by  contract,  picking  by  the  crate? — A.  Not  generally  speaking.  The 
picking  is  done  by  the  day. 

Q.  Is  there  any  such  thing  as  contract  picking  of  blackberries,  raspberries 
and  strawberries? — ^A.  For  blackberries  we  pay  so  much  a  pound. 

Q.  How  much  a  pound  do  you  pay? — A.  For  picking? 

Q.  Yes. — ^A.  We  pay  about  4^  cents.  We  pay  aboiit  2  cents  for  straw- 
btrries;  3  to  4  cents  for  raspberries  and  4^  to  6  cents  for  currents  and  so  on. 
That  will  depend  on  the  crop  and  on  the  year,  you  see. 

•   Q.  Whati. variety  of  J^lackberries  do  you  grow  down  there?    Himalaya  or 
Evergreen? — ^A.  I  thought  you  had  reference  to  currents.    We  do  not  grow  very 
many  blackberries.    You  are  speaking  of  the  large  logan  berries? 
■  Q.  Do  you  grow  these? — ^A.  No,  not  to  any  extent. 

I  ■• 

By  the  Chairman: 

W  Q.  Let  me  read  to  you  what  Mr.  Dewar  of  Prince  Edward  Island  said  his 
'cost  of  growing  an  acre  of  strawberries  was:  rent. of  land,  $28;  preparation  of 
the  soil,  15.80;  fertilizer,  $40;  plants,  '$28;  planting,  $12;  cultivation,  $30; 
mulching,  $24;  crates,  $37;  boxes,  $37;  picking,  $125;  marketing,  $40;  making  a 
total  of  $406.  He  says  that  he  got  5,000  boxes  last  year,  and  his  profit  last  year 
was  probably  $350  an  acre. — A.  Well,  I  am  glad  they  were  so  well  off  down 
there,_  so  fortunate.  ^^  A 

Mr.  Hammell:     He  sold  them  at  15  cents  a  box.       \ 


TH  III. nil 
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P^   The  Witness:     That  is  twice  the  price  we  sold  at.     That  is  twice  our 
price.  ^j^ 

Hon.  Mr.  Tolmie:   Where  did  Mr.  DewSr  market  his? 

The  Chaieman:    He  sold  them  in  Sydney  and  some  locally,  in  Charlotte- 


By  the  Chairman:  

Q.  Is  the  Toronto  and  Hamilton  market  not  so  good  as  the  Sydney 
market?— A.  It  could  not  have  been  last  year.  That  was  our  company's 
price.  * 

Q.  It  is  a  large  industrial  centre?— A. -These  figures  were  based  on  our 
ompany's  prices  last  year.  

By  Mr.  Hammell: 
There  was  not  so  much  difference  in  the  yield?    Your  yield  ^ 
7,066^boxes?— A.  Yes, 

Q.  Mr.  Dewar  gave  his  yield  at  8,000  boxes. — A.  He  has  a  difference  of 

»70  in  the  cost  of  production.    Our  coat  is  |70  greater  than  his  in  the  cost  of 

production.    That  is  quite  possible.       |  111 

By  the  Chairman: 

I  would  have  you  know  that  he  charges  in  rent  of  land,  $28. — ^A.  Yes. 
p-ou  the  rent  would  be  $20  for  strawberry  lands  and  for  good  rasp^tirf^ 


By  Mr.  Hammell: 
Q.  His  is  $28?— A.  Yes. 


I  was  trying  to  be  conservative. 


T  By  Mr.  Tolmie:        ^ 

Q.  That  is  a  good  thing. — ^A.  Our  company  endeavoured  to  work  out  for 
their  own  satisfaction  some  figures  with  regard  to  the  relative  cost,  which  I 
have  here.  I  do  not  altogether  agree  with  the  one  item,  which  is  the  retailer's 
cost,  but  Mr.  Baxter  gladly  gave  me  those  figures  in  the  event  that  they  might 
throw  some  fight  on  the  situation,  and  I  will  just  read  some  of  them  to  you. 
In  the  case  of  plums,  in  11-quart  baskets,  Toi-onto,  Montreal,  Quebec,  Hafifax, 
North  Bay  and  Winnipeg — ^these  were  destinations.  That  is  net  to  the  grower 
— ^that  is  what  the  company  paid  us  in  each  case,  18  cents  for  an  11-quart 
_  basket.    The  company  got  for  operating,  4  cents.      i 

By  the  Chairman: 

Q.  Out  of  that  18  cents,  did  you  furnish  the  basket? — A.  Yes,  at  a  cost 
of  9  cents,  and  then  we  paid  the  picker  for  picking  them,  and  then  we  hauled 
them,  and  so  on.  When  you  are  speaking  of  baskets  too,  just  let  me  point  out 
■ — I  think  I  have  given  you  the  price  of  baskets  already. 

Q.  You  have,  yes. — A.  It  does  appear  these  manufacturers  of  baskets  are 
able  to  meet  together  at  any  rate,  and  pretty  well  decide  on  what  we  ou^t 
to  pay  for  our  baskets,  from  time  to  time.  ■■^ 

Q.  They  have  at  least  a  gentlemen's  agreement? — ^A.  It  would  appear  so. 

Q.  Just  tell  us  about  that.  How  do  you  come  to  that  conclusion?  Do 
you  find  they  quote  the  same  price? — ^A.  Last  year  our  company  wrote  and 
asked  each  individual  manufacturer  of  baskets  to  submit  prices  on  a  million 
baskets,  and  strange  to  say  there  was  a  marked  similajri^in  the  replies  that 
came  back.  "^^P 

-■-  Q.  Even  the  phraseology  was  the  same? — A.  Nearly  so.    The  prices  were 
v^v^ntical,  in  other  words.  d.     -i      m. 

[Mr.  J.  D.  Fairbairn.J  1 
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Q.  Even  th^  phiflUbl^pW  the  letter  was  the  same,  which  would  show 
the  letters  had  all  been  drafted  by  the  same  people? — A.  I  did  not  see  the 
letterfL  I  could  not  say  as  to  that.  ^     J     - 


By  Mr.  Hammell: 


laskets? — A. 


Q.  Did  your  company  ever  consider  the  idea  of  maki. 
No,  I  cannot  say  that  they  have. 
!  Q.  It  seems  to  me  if  you  got  in  a  country  such  as  I  came  from,  where  theru 

is  more  timber  and  basket  material  wasted  than  would  make  all  the  baskets 
that  the  Niagara  Peninsula  uses,  you  would  make  your  own? — A.  You  under- 
|tand  we  are  a  new  company  just  started,  and  practically  without  capital.    We 
paid  20  per  cent  of  our  share  at  the  time  that  we  joined  the  company,  and 
^that  simply  represented  one-fifth.    A  man  can  only  buy  five  shares.    Everyone 
was  limited  to  five  shares,  of  $100  each,  and  the  result  was  that  most  of  the 
twenty  per  cent  that  was  paid  in  was  used  up  for  organization  expenses. 
I      Q.  Did  you  ask  for  prices  on  baskets  from  the  co-operative  concern  situ- 
__ated  at  Niagara-on-the-Lake? — A.  I  think  so.    Not  being  an  ofiicial  of  the  com- 
ply I  could  not  answer.    I  could  not  tell  you  about  that,  but  I  believe — 
■  Q,  You  believe  such  a  step  was  taken? — ^A.  I  think  so.  ' 

J  Do  you  remember  whether  you  got  the  same  price  from  this  co-operative 
jation? — A.  I  could  not  say  as  to  that. 

■ Q.  I  see  that  baskets  seem  to  be  fairly  heavily  taxed  by  the  tariff.    Do  you 

know  whether  your  competitors  in  the  other  side.,of  the  border  have  to  pay  as 

much  for  their  baskets  as  you  have? — ^A.  Yes.    The  only  inquiries  I  have  made 

_  there  are  with  regards  to  the  bushel  hamper  which  they  use  almost  exclusively. 

We-use  th.e  c]imax  baskets  more  than  we  do  the  bushel  hamper,  and  I  compared 

the  prices'of  "the  bushel  hamper  over  there,  not  recently,  but  two  or  three  years 

pLgo,  and  it  was  practically  tlie  same.     In  fact,  we  use  mostly  the  American 

liaraper  ourselves.    The  bushel  basket  that  is  made  in  Ontario  does  not  begin 

to  come  up  to  the  standard  that  the  bushel  hamper  of  the  United  States  does.  ^ 

^,    Q.  Do  ijttey  ask  the  same  price  for  it? — A.  Yes. 

.    I,    Q,.  It  pays  you  to  buy  on  the  other  side  of  the  line  and  pay  the  duty? — A. 

bu^  it  on  the  other  side  of  the  line.    Mr.  Chairman,  we  do  not  mind  in 

east  paying  the  duty  on  the  bushel  hamper.  -  ^ 


*-*  ^ 


By  Mr.  Hammell.-^      f    ' 

_i^,  solong  as  it  does  not- hamper  the  trade? — A.  So  long  as  we  can  get  a 
.'  price,  such  as  we  get,  from  fifteen  to  twenty  per  cent  for  our  product,  when 
itTwas  ready,  when  there  was  a  period  of  prosperity  in  this  country,  when  every- 
body was  at  work,  and  the  labourers  were  making  good  money;  there  was  a 
ready  demand  for  all  the  fruit  we  could  produce  at  prices  that  enabled  us  to 
make  money,  and  we  were  glad  to  pay  the  prices  for  the  hampers  made  on  the 
other  side  with  the  duty  that  would  be  charged  op.  our  spraying  implements  or 
anything  else.  AVe  could  readily  do  it,  and  have  a  good  margin  on  the  right  side 
at  the  end  of  the  year,  but  the  bushel  basket  as  made  over  there  is  as  far  ahead 
of  ours  for  fruit  shipping  purposes,  as  it  can  possibly  be.  If  I  were  going  to 
sliip  potatoes  or  some  roots  or  something  of  that  sort,  it  would  be  a  different 
""literal but  for  peaches,  or  for  apples,  I  think  Dr^Tolmie  will  bear  me  out 
^fcierc  is  no  comparison  between  them.  m 

^  Is  there  any  reason  why  our  people  on  this  side  of  the  line  cannot  make 
^  a  bushel  bask^j|||iey  do  in  the  States? — ^A.  There  is  no  reason,  that 
p.  but  they  hatW^pr  tried  to  compete  in  that  particular  article. 


! 


[Mr.  J,  D.  Fairbaim.] 
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9  cents  to  Toronto  j  54  cents 


0  the 


1  By  Wr.  Hammell: 

Q.  Are  they  wire  bound ?~A.  They  are  wooden  bound.    The  onlv 

tiandle. 

By  the  Chawman: 

_  Q.  I  suppose  you  would  be  glad  fco  buy  them  in  Canada  if  you  could  get 
..  good  an  article? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Is  there  much  demand  for  them? — A.  The  demand  is  increasing.  It 
would  be  just  a  guess  if  I  were  to  say  how  many  carloads  were  brought  in,  but  I 
suppose  our  district  would  take  care  of  five  or  ten  carloads  in  a  particular 
season. 

Q.  I  suppose  there  is  a  much  greater  demand  for  the  basket  on  the  other 
side  of  the  line? — A.  They  use  it  entirely  over  there.  Well  now,  getting  back 
to  this  statement:  plums,  11  quarts,  18  cents  to  the  grower,  4  cents  to  the  com- 
pany, 9  cents  to  the  express  company  for  delivering  in  Toronto;  16  cents' to  the 
express  company  for  delivering  in  Montreal;  26  cents  to  the  express  company 
for  delivering  in  Quebec;  35  cents  to  the  express  company  for  delivering  in 
Halifax;  20  cents  to  the  express  company  for  delivering  in  North  Bay;  54  cents 
to  the  express  company  for  delivering  in  Winnipeg. 

Q.  To  Winnipeg,  or  in  Winnipeg? — A.-*To  Winnipes:. 

By  Mr.  Sales:  -  - 

Q.  64  cents?— A.  Yes.  1. 

Q.  How  much  do  you  say  to  Toronto?-       .  _    _    

to  Winnipeg. 

Q.  18  eents^to  the  grower.     6  cents  to  the  company? — ^A.^,4 
company. 

Q.  What   are  they   sold   at  in   Toronto? — ^A.  What  do   t 
Toronto?  ' 

Q.  Yes. — ^A.  The  wholesaler  in  Toronto  got  12^  per  cent  or  4  cent^and  we 
we  assuming  that  he  retailer  got  33i,  per  cent,  or  12  oen^*  " 

Q.  You  assume  that? — ^A.  Yes.  f  flBi 

Q.  Is  that  a  fair  assumption. — ^A.  I  think  that  is  a  very  conservative 
assumption.  -     _h. 

'  By  Mr.  Sales: 

Q.  WTiat-are  they  sold  at  in  the  retail  shops? — A.  I  have  not  the  selling 
figures.    The  consumer,  60  per  cent.  "Ufc—  -w^^P^ 

Q.  The  consumer  60  per  cent?— A.  Yes,-'and  the  other  items  I  have  given 
you  make  up  the  other  50  per  cent.  I  am  showin^wW^as  the  consumer  in 
Toronto  paid  double  what  it  cost  to  put  it  there.    ^I^HH^ 

Q.  That  is  not  just  as  clear  as  it  might  be.  The  consumer  paid  a  certain 
price. — A.  Assuming  that  the  price  was  $1.  It  cost  50  cents  between  the 
gz'ower's  company,  "the  express  company,  the  retailer,  and  the  wholesaler  got 
60  cents  and  the  consumer  paid  *"'  


By  Mr.  Sales: 
Q.  Eighteen  cents  to  the  grower? — A.  Yes. 
Q.  Nine  cents  to  the  express  company? — A.  Ye" 
Q.  Four  cents  to  the  company? — A.  Yes.         I 
Q.  Four  cents  to  the  wholesaler? — A.  Yes.     J 
Q.  Twelve  cents  to  the  retailer? — A.  Yes.     0 
Q.  That  only  makes  47  cents.  ,,   \ 

The  Chaieman:  That  is  what  the  consumer  paid. 

ilr.  J.  D.  Pairbairn.] 
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AGRICULTURAL  CONDITIONS 
APPE[MD1X^^3  ^ 

'  There  must  be  something  else  we  have  not  got. 

The  Chairman:  Perhaps  if  you  will  let  me  see  that  I  will  see  if  I  can 
make  it  out. 

The  Witness:  These  were  compiled  by  the  company  and  sent  down  to  me. 

By  Mr.  Hammell:  . 

Q.  The  consumer  should  be  the  next  party  after  the  retailer? — ^A.  Yes. 

By  Mr.  Sales:  "  - 


figures  show  11.20  odd. 

Q.  At  Winnipeg?— A.  Yes. 

Q.  You  have  missed  something. 

By  Hon.  Mr.  Tolmie: 
Q,,  That  is  for  a  crate  of  plums? — ^A.  An  11-quart  basket  of  plums. 

By  Mr.  Sales: 

Q.  Then  we  wonder  why  they  do  not  use  many  of  them. — ^A.  They  were 
retailed  out  there,  I  am  told  by  friends,  at  $2  and  more  per  basket. 

Q.  We  do  not  know.  We  did  not  buy  any.  We  are  growing  our  own 
stuff  in  our  own  gardens  as  much  as  we  possibly  can,  and  are  pretty  nearly 
getting  away  with  'it,  too. — ^A.  You  are  able  to  grow  some  fruits? 
'  Q."  They  are  not  of  as  big  a  variety  as  we  would  like.  You  take  raspberries, 
citrons,  squash  and  a  lot  of  rhubarb  and  some  currants,  we  can  get  along,  because 
that  is  the  advice  we  give,  to  economize  and  live  within  ourselves.  You  can 
decide  whether  it  is  any~good  to  you  as  a  fruit  grower  down  east  or  in  British 
Colum^a.  If  we  follow  out  that  advice,  it  will  be  disastrous  to  you. — ^A.  Do 
you  think  you  can  produce  those  things  you  need,  so  to  speak? 

Q.  We  can  produce  a  fruit.  It  is  not  what  we  would  like,  altogether,  but 
when  the  price  gets  high  and  our  money  does  not  go  around,  these  are  the 
things  we  have  to  cut  out.  MV 

^  The  Chairman:  Mr.  Chaplin  and  I  have  worked  this  out.  It  does  not 
mean  that  the  consumer  has  paid  ^1,  it  means  that  the  consumer  paid  50  cents, 
and  that  50  centg  is  made  up  substantially  as  follows:  The  grower  got  18  cents, 
tl*  packer  got  4  cents,  the  express  company  got  9  cents,  tEe  wholesaler  got  4 
cents,  the  retailer  got  12  cents,  which  makes  47  cents,  and  the  consumer  paid 
50  cents.  The  retailer  got  a  little  more,  or  somebody  else  might  have  got  a 
little  bit  more,  but  that  is  a  fair  division.  In  Winnipeg  they  paid  $1.20  for 
an  11-quart  basket  of  plums.  Of  that  amount  the  grower  got  18  cents,  the 
packer  got  4  cents,  the  express^company  got  54  cents,  the  wholesaler  got  15 
cents,  the"  retailer  got  30  cents,  which  makes  $1.21.  That  is  the  way  it  works 
out.  Thirty-three  and  a  third  per  cent  is  not  an  out  of  the  way  retailer's  profiL- 
I  do  not  suppose.  ^  f 

J  BfMir.  Sales:  | 

"Will   Q.  Fifty-four  cents  seems  a  lot  of  money.    How  many  crates  would  there 
be  in  a  car,  Mr.  Eairbairn? — ^A.  How  many  crates? 
Q.  Yes. — A.  Baskets  you  mean? 

'  Q.  YeS;  baskets? — A.  Of  11-quart  baskets  to  Winnipeg  there  ought  not  to 
be  over  1,500. 

I      Q.  At  54  cents  each?— A.  Yei 
r  '    Q..That  would ^ean  about  $800  for  that  carload?— A.  Yes,  about  that. 

[Mr,  J.  D.  Pairbaim.] 
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,sn't  that  seem  high,  or  is  it? — A.  That  is  figured  on  a  carload  rating, 

By  Mr.  Hammell: 
Q,.  How  many  times  has  that  car  to  be  iced  on  the  road? — ^A.  About  three 
\-l  think.  '^hHv 

~  "  Q.  That  is  where  labour  xomes  in  a^ain? — A.  The  result  in  either  ca|e  is 
comparative,  Mr.  Chairman.  This  statement  covered  plums  and  peaches-  ih 
both  eleven-  and  six-quart  .baskets.  Taking  Winnipeg,  the  cost  of  carriage  is 
the  same,  but  instead  of  $1.20  the  price  was  $1.35.  "  So  that  the  figures  all 
through  are  practically  the  same.  "  ^_ 

'    ^r.  Sales:    Did  you  get  the  cost  of  production,  Mr.  Chairman? 

The  Chair|^£An:   Yes."^ 
'  Mr.  Hammell:   |476  per  acre  of  strawberrir 

By  the  Chairman:  ' 

L      i.  Q-  Is  there  anything  else  you  wish  to  say  £F  ulf  Mr.  FafrbaWW™l!'J"  On! 
he  outstanding  needs  of  our  district-  at  the  present  time  is  fertilization. 

^        Bf  Mr.lSammell:  *'  ^     * 

^  Q.  Fertilizers  are  free  now. — A.  We  are  sadly  in  need  of  more  barnyard 

manure,  manure  from  stockyards,  abattoirs,  and  that  sore  of  thing.  That  are 
possibly  two  factors  that  are  militating  us:  one  is  the  increased  freight  rate, 
_  which  is  about  J16  a  car  from  Toronto  to  our  points,  from  $16  to  $20  a  cji 
increase  over  our  1914  or  1915  prices.  Another  thing  is  the  restriction  placed ' 
by  municipalities  against  unloading  cars  at  certain  seasons  of  the  year.  Thej^^ 
have  us  narrowed  down  now  to  about  two  or  three  months;  the  rest  of  the  time 
we  are  prohibited  from  bringing  in  manure.  That  is  becoming  a  very  serious 
question.  The  freight  rate  is  also  a  serious  question.  There  is  an  increase  of 
2i  cents  per  100  pounds  in  the  freight  rate  on  manure.  A^H  ^^        I  j|^^| 

^dk    By  Mr.  Sales:  "^■Tt        ^^il 

^.  What  does  Toronto  do  with  in  the  summer  time,  wMn  your  mun^ 

cipalities  will  not  allow  you  to  unload  it? — A.  I  do  not  know  where  it  i§  goin| 

They  truck  it  out  somewhere.  I  ifl  , 

By  the  Chairman: 
Q.  They  probably  send  it  ^^  ^.^.^.^^^^.•^J.J^^■.^.^^J.^^   ,,^^±x  ^v.yj^  , 
nerves? — ^A.  There  are  no  municipalities  along  our  line  that  are  allowing  I 
bring  it  in.  JLflH 

"^    By  Mr.  Hammell:      1^^  ^^K^KttK^^        ^    ' 
Q.  Have  you  ever  shipped  very  mucr^^ou]^rui^nto  places  like  Hamil- 
ton and  Toronto  by  motor  truck? — A.  -The  trucking  business  is  increasing  by 
leaps  and  bounds.    Individual  men  with  trucks  are  coming  to  the  district  from 
outlying  points,  filling  their  trucks  and  going  off  with  the  fruit  and  all  thdxr 
sort  of  thing.  .i 

Q.  That  cuts  out  a  lot  of  handling,  I  suppose? — A.  Yes,   a  tremendous 
amount.    Trucks  are  coming  from  all  points  within  100  miles  e-^'ery  day.      ^ 

f         By  Mr.  Sales: 

_    '  Q.  Can  they  carry  it  for  less  than  the  railways? — A.  Well,  th^  men  ax 
jobbing  it  out.     They  are  not  carrying  on  a  railway  haulage  basis,  they  are 

loming  in  and  taking  a  truckload  of  peaches  away  to  some  point  where  a  rail- 
way does  not  go,  and  selling  it,  or  to  small  hamlets  where  the  people  are  not 


being  served. 

[Mr.  J.  D.  Faji-baim.] 
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Q.  Shipping  it  in  truckloads  saves  handlftigTTmTuTt.    It  hSiS  to  be  taken 
to  the  loading^pointj^put  into  a  car,  shipped  to  destination  and  unloaded  on  to  a 
truck  again?— A.  Y^B.  I  have  not  said  anything  about  grapes,  I  have  not  said 
anything  about  raspberries,  and  I  have  not  said  much  about  cherries.    Those | 
constitute  quite  a  share  of  our  fruits.  ''' 

_Q.  What  about  grapes  for  wine? — A.  It  looks  very  much  to  me,  from  what 
I  have  heard,  that  the  price  of  grapes  is  going  to  diminish  pretty  quickly.    'M^ 
do  not  look  with  favour  upon  the  reduction  in  this  wine  tariff, 
-^   9*  ^°^  "^^  ^^^  favour  a  reduction  in  the  wine  tariff? — A.  Not  the  reduj- 

which  has  been  brought  about  within  the  last  few  days,  from  30  per  cent 

down  to  7|  per  'cent.        dfc 

*  Q.  Your  worthy  reprt^sentative  was  preaching  that  in  the  House  of  Coni- 
morS  here. — A.  I  am  glad  he  was.  I  am  sure  he^  would  not  miss  the  oppor- 
tunity. *^  ^ 

^  ^  But  he  was  preacjiing^ the  reduction. — A.  Grapes  at  the  present  tim^ 
are  yielding  a  fair  return  per  acre.  During  1920  of  course  the  prices  were  the 
highest  on  record.  In  1921  they  were  still  very  good.  This  past  year  they  were 
down  to  about  one-half  of  what  "they  were  the  lafet  year.  The  cost  of  the  pro- 
duction of  grapes  I  have  not  got  before  me.  The  grape  is  one  of  the  cheapes't 
crops  to  produce,  I  think.  If  we  were  assured  of  present  day  prices,  it  would 
be  one  of  the  most  reliable  of  the  fruit  crops  to  engage  in,  because  from  year  to 
year  it  can  be  relied  upon  and  depended  upon  for  a  fair  return  for  the  labour. 

<■         By  the  Chairman:  ^ 

Q.  What  proportion  of  your  grapes  "Jr^B^di'"  :^^^^Biat  proportion  goes 
into  the  alcoholic  wine,  and  what  proportion  g^?1nt^^^^  juice,  do  you  know 
that? — ^A.  I  would  say  about  75  to  80  per  cent  are  sold  raw,  with  10  per  cent 
going  into  wine  and  10  per  cent  going  into  grape  juice,  something  in  that  prj^- 
portion.    Possibly  Mr.  Chaplin  will  have  more  information  along  that  line. 

Mr.  Chaplin;  I  do  not  know  myself,  but  I  think  the  figures  are  astray.'- 
From  what  I  hear  from  all  sources,  in  our  end  of  the  county  it  is  about  fifty- 
fifty.  ^  ^HMk"  '^ 

Witness:  Th^  f^the  only  point  where  there  is  any  pressing  done. 
I^r.  Chaplain:  Fifty  per  cent  goes  into  pressing. 

^Witness:  That  is  the  only  point  in  the  district  where  there  is  any  pressing 
done.  4 

^n  Chaplin:  You  are  getting  into  the  pressing  of  grapes  at  Jordan. 

J\Ti?NESs:  It.  has  just  started. 

fAr.  Chaplin  :  There  were  160,000  gallons  pressed  at  Jordan  last  year. 

WiT^sTESs:  The  estimate  I  have  given  you  was  made  by  one  of  the  grape 
^■*»^ear  ago;  he  said  they  had  not  used  ten  per  cent  of  the  grapes  for '^f ape 


Bf  Mr.  Hammell:  _     _ 

^  ^^^  Q.  You  have  the  exact  figures  available? — A.  I  ha"^nw  got  them  here. 
"  'Q.  They  can  be  had? — A.  I  would  imagine  they  can  be  had. 

fAv.  Sales:  The  thing  that  sticks  out  here  is  that  there  is  no  lack  of  ability 
to  Produce.  The  question  is,  how  to  get  the  produce  to  the  man  who  wants  to 
get  it.    It  is  eaten  up  on  the  way. 

~t  [Mr.  J.  D.  Fairbaim.] 
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The  Chairman:  It  is  the  cost  of  distribution  which  is  one  of  the  great 
problems.  l|  ^^i 

Mr.  Sales;  And  transportation. 

The  Chairman:  Transportation  is  included  in  distribution. 
Mr.  Sai.es:  That  sticks  out  everywhere. 


By  Mr.  Milne:  ^ 

Q.  You  have  no  export  market,  I  suppose? — A.  Practically  none. 

I  I 

By  Mr.  Sales: 
(\  You  could  not  export  those  soft  fruits,  anyway? — A.  Perishable  fruits? 
-  Yes.— A.  No. 

By  the  Chairman: 

Q.  If  they  had  refrigerator  compartments  on  the  ships,  you  could? — A.  If 
we  had  a  lake  service  with  refrigeration  appliances,  which  could  take  our  fruit 
from  our  local  points  down  the  lake  and  across  the  ocean,  I  do  not  see  why  we 
could  not  compete  in  the  English  markets  with  other  frui^**^ 

By  Mr.  Sales:       ^^    ^ 
Q.  Is  it  possible  to  ship  these  soft  fruits,  such  as  raspberries,  strawJDerries 
and  peaches? — ^A.  RaspberrieatI  do  not  thinlc^p^.  unle^  in' a  frozen  condition. 


By  the  Chairman: 
Q.  To  compete  on  the  English  market  you  would  have  to  pick  the  stras^ 

herries  with  their  hulls  on? — ^A.  Yes.  JL 

-*       Q.  Place  them  in  powdered  sugar  and  introduce  them  into  the  mouth 

singly,  one  by  one,  in  the  English  manner,  that  would  require  a  change  in  our 

picking  customs,  would  it  not? 

Mr".  Sales:  We  do  not  eat  strawberries  with  the  hulls. 
The  Chairman  :  They  come  to  the  table  with  the  hulls  and  the  stemyte^'- 
Hon.  Mr.  Tolmib:  I  have  seen  strawberries  eaten  with  the  hulls  on.  "" 
The  Chairivian:  In  England  they  eat  them  with  the  hulls  and  stems  on. 

Th^ustom  is  to  take  one  strawberry  and  dip  it  in  sugar. 

By  the  Chairman: 

Q.  What  else  have  you  to  give  us,  Mr.  Fairbairn? — A.  I  think  I  have 

covered  it  pretty  well,  Mr.  Chairman.    The  main  points  I  wish  to  impress  upon 

you  are  that  the  things  we  buy,  that  come  down  to  us  in  the  way  of  packages, 

^bajrels,  boxes,  machinery  and  all  that' are  double  the  cost,  and  we  have  to  bear 

""that  cost.    We  have  to  pay  the  sales  tax  on  our  baskets,  boxes  and  barrels;  it  is 

charged  up  to  us  by  the  manufacturer  in  his  bill.    We  cannot  hand  that  on  to  the 

consumer  in  any  way,  shape  or  form,  we  have  to  absorb  it.    We  have  to  absorb 

the  increased  taxes  on  our  land,  which  are  more  than  three  times  what  they  were 

in  1914.    We  have  also  to  absorb  the  increased  cost  of  labour.    I  say  we  have 

fb  absorb  all  these  things,  and  yet  our  selling  price  of  the  various  fruits  I  have 

given  you  is  less,  and  has  been  during  the  past  two  years,  than  it  was  prior  to 

'1914..  '  -  — ' 


Q.  HdHHiPHBPHHKue  that  without  going  out  of  jDUsine§§?— A^One 
more  year  will  about  wipe  out  most  of  us. 

[Mr.  J.  D.  Faftbaim.] 
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Q.  You  will  join  the  hhie  ruin  brigade? — ^A.  I  might  tell  you,  sir,  that  there 
arennore  taxes  in  arrear  in  our  district  this  year  than  have  ever  been  known 
before.  _  ^h 

Q.  All  I  can  tell  ^K^Bthat  you  have  had  some  very  good  advice;  Mr. 
Fielding  says  to  have  flMRm  yourself  and  your  country,  Mr.  Bradshaw  says 
practically  to  produce  more,  and  Sir  Frederick  Williams  Taylor  says  to  practice 
■faittle  more  economy.  That  is  what  I  have  to  take  back  to  my  people  in  the 
^"■jj,  and  I  guess  it  will  have  to  apply  to  you.  ^ 

The  Chairman:  Mr.  Fairbairn,  we  are  obliged  to  you  for  your  attendance 

for  the  information  you  have  given  to  the  Committee. 

"fcNESs:  The  taxes?    All  the  taxes  are  greatly  increased. 


By  Mr.  liammell: 

D.  During  the  last  three  or  four  years,  say  since  1912? — A.  I  have  the 

^j  here  on  a  parcel  of  land  adjoining  my  own,  where  the  assessment  has 

been  constant — a  32-acre  piece  of  land  with  just  a  barn  on  it,  and  there  has 
been  no  change  in  the  planting,  and  the  owner  is  not  living  on  the  property. 

Q.  The  assessment  has  stayed  the  same? — A.  The  same,  exactly.     Now. 
in  1911  the  taxes  on  that  property  were  $25.03.  1 

Q.  That  was  composed  of  the  school  rate? — A.  The  county  rate  of  3  millJ 
town?hip'-rate  of  6  mills,  and  school  rate  of  2^  mills.  m 

Q.  That  was  in  1911?— A.  Yes. 
j   J5.  Is  there  any  debenture  rate? — A.  No,  no  debenture  rate.     I  can  give 
ou"an  intermediate  year,  if  you  like,  say  1916.    The  county  rate  was  1\  millai 
"the  township  rate  6  mills,  and  the  school  rate  2^  mills.    The  taxes  that  year 
were  $34.42. 

Q.'1919? — A.  The  county  rate  was  13|-  mills,  the  township  rate  9  mill^ 
and  the  school  rate  3  mills.    The  taxes  were  $56.70.  * 

By  Mr.  Sales:  ' 

Q.  What  size  of  a  farm  is  that  on? — ^A.  32  acres. 


By  Mr.  Hammell:  — 

_^  It  is  the  mills  that  I  want  to  get  at. — ^A.  In  1922  the  county  rate  was 
22  iSjUf,  township  rate  8  mills,  and  the  school  rate  6  mills,  and  a  special  school 
rate,  -i 

Q.  Debenture,  I  suppose? — ^A.  Well,  the  rate  is  not  given,  but  the  figurJ 
were  $9.56  in  the  particular  assessment,  making  a  total  of  $88.31,  "^T 

Q.  Your  county  rate  has  increased  seven  times  since  1911? — A.  Yes. 
~^.  How  do  you  account  for  that? — A.  Not  being  a  member  of  the  Count 


I 


Q.  You  should  be  interested  in  the  County  Council's  doings,  I  think. — A. 
County  roads  have  been  an  important  factor  in  the  increase. 

Q.  Who  demanded  these  roads?    Was  it  the  people  of  the  county? — A.  I 
am  not  so  sure  that  it  is,  because  most  of  the  people  have  been  condemning 
the  roads.    The  farmers  generally  cannot  use  them.    They  have  been  building 
a  type  of  road  that  our  horses  cannot  stand  up  on.  ^^^  |  IB 

the  Chairman: 

What  is  that?— A.  Tarvia.  

"Q7  It  is  very  slippery? — A.  Yes,  except  for  about  two  months  of  the  yt. 
and  the  rest  of  the  time  we  take  the  side  roads  in  preference  to  it.  ^ 


[ 
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^T.  Hammell:  | 

Q.  Your  school  rate  has  more  than  doubled  in  that  same  time? — ^  , 

Q.  And  your  township  rate  has  increased  25  per  cent? — A.  Yes,  about't^_ 
quarter. 

Q.  More  than  a  quarter? — ^A.  6  to  8. 

Q.  It  is  not  the  Dominion  Government  that  has  caused  the  increase?— A. 
No,  I  cannot  blame  the  Dominion  Government,  but  as  to  the  taxes  on  baskets, 
boxes  and  that  sort  of  thing,  I  cannot  pass  that  on.  We  have  no  escape  from 
them  as  growers.  It  is  impossible  for  us  to  pass  on  the  cost  of  the  package  to 
the  consumer.  We  must  absorb  the  cost  of  the  package,  and  naturally  the  tax 
is  placed  upon  that  package  by  the  manufacturer.  We  get  our  bill  for  so  many 
baskets,  with  whatever  per  cent  it  is  charged  on  the  bottom. 

Q.  Tell  me,  Mr.  Fairbairn,  do  your  growers  use  horses  very  extensjvely  on 
the  road? — A.  Yes,  sir.  "  '^ 

'^~^   By  Mr.  Sales: 

Q.  Do  you  not  all  own  automobiles? — A.  No,^!r. 

Q.  What  proportion?— A.  Well,  that  would  be  a  juess,  iff  I  '^e  to  give 
you  the  proportion.  I  would  certainly  say  that  the  majority  of  our  people 
deliver  their  stuff  with  horses— the  big  majority.  ^ 

By  the  Chairman:  -^"   ,^ 

Q.  You  have  to  have  horses  to  work  in  the  orchards? — A.  Yes. 

By  Mr.  Sales: 

Q.  That  does  not  say  they  do  not  own  automobiles? — A.  No,  but  I  would 
not  think,  sir,  that  50  per  cent — not  40  per  cent,  would  own  automobiles. 

Q.  I  was  just  wondering  whether  we  had  the  same  idea  of  you  as  you  have 
of  us.  I  am  a  western  farmer.  I  know  what  the  idea  down  here  is  of  the  west- 
ern farmer,  that  he  is  extravagant  and  buys  automobiles.  I 

The  Chairman:  And  spends  his  winters  in  California.  J^B 

The  Witness:  There  is  an  odd  one  or  two  of  our  people  who-  do  that.^**- 

By  Mr.  Sales: 

Q.  To  what  do  you  attribute  your  low  prices? — ^A.  We  attribute  the  low 
price  first  of  all  to  the  buying  power  of  the  public  generally. 

Q.  The  lack  of  buying  power. — The  lack  of  ability  to  buy,  the  lack  of 
funds.  We  attribute  it  also  to  a  narrowing  of  our  distribution,  because  of  some 
of  the  inconsistencies  that  I  have  tried  to  point  out  with  regard  to  rates,  the 
high  rates  of  transportation  and  that  sort  of  thing,  and  some  of  the  outlying 
points  that  we  cannot  reach  because  of  no  fruit  tariff  rate.  If  the  buying  power 
were  re-established  as  it  existed  in  1918  and  1920  we  could  take  care  of  our 
present  high  costs  of  production. 

The  Chairman:  Gentlemen,,  if  there  are  no  further  questions,  I  will 
excuse  Mr.  Fairbairn.  I  received  a  few  days  ago  a  memorandum  from  the 
British  Columbia  Fruit  Growers,  containing  costs  of  production,  and  quite  a 
long  statement.  It  was  accompanied  by  a  certain  number  of  printed  reports, 
which  I  do  not  think  we  should  reproduce,  but  with  your  permission,  gentle- 
men, I  will  put  it  in  so  that  it  will  go  along  with  the  records  of  Mr.  Fairbairn 
as  being  along  similar  lines.    I  will  pick  out  what  I  think  should  be  published. 

Exhibit  No.  200  Printed  as  Appendix  " 
Witness  retired.  n 

The  Committee  adjourned  until  10.30  a.m.  on  Tuesday,  May  lu,  i.z>^o. 


Mr.  J.  D.  Fairbaim.] 
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E  OP  Commo:ns, 

Committee  Room  268, 

f      Tuesday,  May   15,   1923. 

ThW^^Si  Committe  appointetl  to  inquire  into  Agricultural  conditions 
throughout  Canada  met  at  10.30  a.m.,  the  Chairman,  Isp.  A.  R.  McMaster, 
presiding.  ■' 


By  the  Chairman: 

Q.  What  position  do  you  occupy  with  the  Canada  Sug,ar  Refinery? — A.  I 
„m  the  President. 

Q.  The  people  of  this  country  have  been  somewhat  disturbed  at  the  high 
price  of  sugar  which  we  have  had  for  some  weeks  past,  not  only  the  house- 
wives but  people  engaged  in  the  canning  and  preserving  industries,  whose  r&- 
quirenients  of  sugar~OT^  of  course  very  extensive,  and  we  have  asked  the  assista]Ji| 
of  the  refiners  this  morning  so  that  we  might  examine  the  situation  together  to 
|§e  what  it  is  due  to,  and  to  see  whether  anything  can  be  done  to  help  it  out.^ 
I  presume,  sir,  you  are  familiar  with  the  situation,  and  you  possibly  can  help 
us  in  our  examination  of  the  question? — A.  I  shall  be  very  pleased  to  do  so. 
Mr.  Chairman  and  gentlemen,  I  am  very  glad  to  be  here  to-day  to  assist  in  this 
inquiry,  because  the  subject  is  one  which  is  very  little  understood  by  the  public 
in  general.  It  is  a  very  intricate  one;  and  probably  for  that  reason  most  of  the 
people  are  unable  to  grasp  it.  The  aim  and  object  of  the  sugar  refiners  is 
exactly  the  same  as  I  understand  the  aim  of  this  Committee  to  be,  that  is  we 
no  more  like  the  high  cost  of  sugar  than  anybody  else  does.  It  acts  to  mv 
detriment.    I  intend  to  try,  sir,  to  explain  the  situation;  and  I  would  likena 

fy  that  in  explaining  it  I  personally  feel  that  I  have  no  apologies  to  offer, 
at  I  shall  demonstrate  to  you  I  believe,  that  the  refiners  have  nothing  what- 
ever to  do  with  the  high  cost  of  sugar,  and  instead  of  feeling  that  we  should 
apologize  I  claim,  sir,  a  moderate  pride  in  what  the  refiners  have  done.  It  is 
very  suitable,  sir,  that  this  Committee  should  have  the  question  of  sugar  before 
it,  because  the  question  of  sugar  is  an  agricultural  one  entirely,  almost,  and  there- 
fore this  Committee  with  their  knowledge  of  agriculture  will  be  able  to  follow, 
that  line  of  thought,  and  I  will  show  you,  whatever  the  high  cost  of  sugar  may 
be  doing  to  the  consumer,  and  so  on,  it  is  enuring  to  the  benefit  of  the  producer 
T)f  sugar,  who  is,  if  I  may  call  him,  a  farmer.  He  is  raising  sugar  instead  of 
wheat,  or  he  is  raising  sugar  in  two  different  forms.  In  the  tropics  he  is  raising 
sugar  from  sugar  cane;  in  Canada  and  in  other  countries  in  the  temperate 
zone  he  is  raising  it  from  beet  root. 

I  make  this  statement  to  begin  with;  the  price  of  sugar  in  this  and  other 
countries  depends  solely  on  the  cost  of  the  raw  material. 

Q.  When  you  speak  of  sugar  you  mean  refined  sugar? — A.  Yes  sir.  The 
refiner  occupies  a  somewhat  similar  position  to  the  miller.  I  perhaps  may  go 
into  detail  a  little — 

yl     Q.  Yes;  it  helps  to  lay  the  whole^ situation  before  us,  and  it  will  save  time 
•  m  the  long  run  for  you  to  put  the  whole  thing  before  us. — ^A.  I  want  perfectly 
frankly  to  put  before  the  Committee  everything  I  know.    He  occupies  some- 
what the  same  position  of  the  grower  that  the  miller  does  to  the  grower  of  his 
raw  products,  which  is  wheat.    We  take  an  article  of  food  which  is  not  in  a  fil 

,^_  IMr.  H.  R.  Drummond.] 
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state  of  consumption  and  we  refine  it  to  the  highest  degree,  and  then  resell  itf  . 

and  I  may  say  incidentially  that  I  claim  that  in  Canada  we  produce  a  refined 

article  which  is  second  to  none  produced  in  any  other  country  in  the  world.    Our 

business  is  this  briefly:  we  buy  our  raw  sugar  naturally  as  cheaply  as  possible! 

'we  have  to  freight  it  to  the  refinery,  we  pay  the  customs  duty,  the  current  rate 

of  exchange,  because  sugar  on  this  side  is  sold  on  the  basis  of  New  York  funds, 

and  therefore  if  there  is 'a  discount  in  Canada  we  pay  the  discount;  and  we 

convert  the  raw  product  into  the  refined  article,  and  our  share  consists  m  addmg 

■o  the  cost  of  the  sugar  laid  down  the  margin  which  we  hav^Mch  covers  the 

ixpense  of  refining,  and  a  very  modest  profit  to  the  refiner,  MlMall  show  yoa 

and  in  some  cases  no  profit  at  all.  „     a  ^   '  —  i 

Q.  Your  raw  material,  where  does  it  come  from? — A.  Our  raw  material 
comes  from  the  West  Indies  very  largely,  _  some  from  South  America,  but  tl| 
sugar  coujntries  in  the  vicinity  of  this  continent  mostly.  ir^  ■ 

Q.  You  get  great  quantities  from  Cuba?~A.  We  get  sugar  from  Cuba; 
we  get  sugar  from  the  Brit'fh  West  Indies  under  the  preferential  rate  of  duty, 
we  get  sugar  from  gouth  America,  sometimes  from  Brazil,  sometimes  from  Periu 
sometimes  from  Java,  and  in  the  old  days  we  u^d  to  even  get  beet  sugar  her?  , 
from  the  other  side. 

Q.  In  comparison  with  your  whole  supply  during  the  last  year  roughly 
what  proportion  would  come  from  Cuba?— A.  I  have  not  got  that  exact 
statistic,  but  in  speaking  of  the  sugar  industry  Cuban  raw  sugar  is  taken  as  the 
standard  on  which  other  prices  are  based,  and  when  I  speak  of  the  cost  I  speak 
of  the  cost  in  Cuba  on  which  all  other  prices  are  practically  _based. "  To  sho"?^ 
you  the  smallness  of  the  influence,  to  prove  my  statement,*  that  the  refiner- 
can  possibly  have  on  the  price  of  sugar — and  I  will  give  these  in  round  figures, 
they  may  not  be  correct  to  a  fraction  of  a  cent — in  round  ffigures  the  eo|t 
of  sugar  in  this  country  to  the  consumer  is  perhaps  twelve  or  thirteen  cent^ 
something  varying  on  what  the  retailer  gets.  The  net  difference  between  what 
""his  raw  sugar  costs  the  manufacturer  and  what  he  sells  it  for  is  in  the  vicinity^ 
of,  varying  at  times,  but  somewhere  in  the  vicinity  of  two  cents;  therefore  what 
he  can  possibly  influence  is  about  one-sixth  of  the  whole,  that  is  to  say,  gentle- 
men, out  of  a  dollar  16  cents  is  his  possible  sphere  of  influence;  but  out  of  _ 
this  16  cents  at  least  eighty  per  cent  is  uncontrollable  expenses,  that  -is  t3| 
say  the  expenses  which  he  has  to  pay  out  for  the  work  which  he  does;  and  he 
therefore  only  possibly  controls  20  per  cent  of  one-sixth,  one-sixth  being  16 
cents  on  the  dollar,  and  one-twentieth  of  that  is  only  a  fraction  ovei  three  cents 
on  every  dollar  that  he  has  got  any  influence  on.  Even  if  he  were  to  work 
without  a  profit  he  could  only  influence  it  to  that  extent.  Om*  price  is  based  abso- 
lutely on  the  cost  of  the  raw  product  laid  down  at  our  works.  Our  price  goes 
up  and  it  goes  down  in  accordance  with  what  our  raw  product  costs  us,  and  with 
_  fjae  making  of  that  price  we  have  nothing,  and  can  have  nothing  whatever  to  do. 
"That  price  is  made  irrespective  of  us  by  world  conditions,  and  all  we  can  do 
T^  to  get  the  sugar  at  the'^heapest  point  and  to  base  our  prices  on  what  it  costs 
\n\;  in  other  words  the  refiner  does  not  make  prices,  he  follows  them;  he  is  not 
lesponsible  for  higher  prices,  it  is  the  growel**"in  the  tropics  or  elsewhere  who 
iixes  the  price;  the  refiner  is  not  a  producer  of  raw  material,  he  merely  converts 
in  into  an  edible  form,  and  as  I  have  shown,  his  influence  on  prices  is  and  must 
be  negligible.  Now,  we  were  asked  to  explain  the  relationship  between  the  sugar 
induslry~of  this  country  and  other  countries.  That  is  a  somewhat  broad  ques- 
tion. 

Q.  You  have  been  dealing  with  that  to  a  certain  extent  already? — ^A.  Ye^ 
sir.  It  can  only  be  done  in  a'very  sketchy  way.  But  this  may  be  said:  sugar 
is  grown  all  over  the  world.    In  the  tropics  it  is  produced  from  ^igar  cane;  in 

'^[Mr.  H.  R.jDrummond.] 
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the  temperate  zone  it  is  produced  from  beet  root,  and  before  the  war  the 
production  from  beet  root  was  about  the  same  as  the  production  from  cane, 
slightly  larger,  I  believe;  but  owing  to  the  war  cane  has  gone  ahead,  and  now 
the  production  is  about  t^-thirds  cane  and  one-third  beet;  but  the  beet  sugar 
industry  is  getting  on  its 'feet,  and  the  reason  it  is  getting  on  its  feet,  and  one 
of  the  main  reasons  is,  that  the  price  has  gone  up,  and  it  is  becoming  profitable 
for  the  farjGQer  to  raise  sugar.  Now,  the  price  of  sugar  is  influenced  all  ov^ 
the  world  nowadays  owing  to  cheap^freights,  and  so  on,  the  price  of  sugar  all 
over  the  world  is  more  or  less  on  a  common  basis.  If  there  is  a  scarcity  and  a 
local  rise  in  price  anywhere,  sugar  flows  in  from  all  over  and  tends  to  reduce 
that  price  to  one  common  level;  that  is  speaking  broadly. 

Q.  Speaking  generally  the  world  is  one  market  for  sugar?— A.  The  world 
nowadayses  one  market  for  sugar  owing  to  the  means  of  communication  being 
so  much  more  diffused  than  they  used  to  be.  Incidentally  this  is  a  matter  in 
which  Canada  and  in  which  the  Canadian  farmer  is  also  interested,  because 
^e  have,  gentlemen,  in  C3anada,  in  Ontario,  a  beet  sugar  industry  which  started 
from  small  beginnigs,  and  has  grovioi  to  be  a  very  important  one,  and  maay 
millions  of  pounds  of  sugar  are  annually  made  in  Canada  from  beet  root,  and 
incidentally  the  price  which  is  received  by  the  farmer  for  his  beefc  root,  for  fhe 
crop  that  he  raises,  is  absolutely  dependent  on  the  price  of  sugar.  Therefore 
from  the  Canadian  beet  root  farmer's  point  of  view  as  the  price  goes  up  it 
enures  to  his  benefit;  so  that  if  we  are  all  suffering  from  hip,h  prices  there 
3  one  man  at  any  rate  that  is  coming_  out  all  right.      f|'  f  ] 

By  Mr.  Elliott:  ' 
-Just  in  connection  with  that  last  statement  that  you  made,  that  Que 
iSmSr  is  benefited  by  the  price  of  sugar,  in  what  way  is  the  grower  of  boots 
last  year  benefited  by  the  price  of  sugar~at  the  present  time,  or  in  what  way 
will  he  benefit  during  the  coming  season? — A.  "He  will  benefit  because  the 
price  which  he  is  paid  i!jer  ton  of  beets  is  based  on  the  price  at  which  the  sugar  is 
sold  in  this  country.  I  do  not  know  the  exact  details;  I  am  not  in  the  business,  but 
e,very  cent  advance  in  sugar  means  so  much  more  a  ton  for  his  beet  crop. 
'  Q.  But  the  trouble  is  that  most  of  those  men  who  grew  beets  last  year 
have  already  got  their  cheques  for  that  crop;  do  you  mean  to  infer  that  the^ 
^-sugar  refineries  will  come  along  and  send  them  an  additional  cheque? — ^A. 
Well,  you  would  have  to  ask —  _j _ 

■^   '  ^By  the  Chairman:  \ 

Q^Speaking  for  your  own  refinery? — ^A*I  fBhld  not  answer  that;  you  will 
have  to  ask  the  beet  man  that  question;  I  do  not  know  whether  he  does  it  or 
not,  but  I  think  he  will  be  able  to  show  you  that  on  his  crop  with  the  high 
price's  of  su^ar  the  beet  grower  expects  to  benefit,  and  will  raise  more  beets; 
I  think  he  will  show  you  that.  *  ■  -        -^ 

By  Mr.  Hammell: 

1       Q.  Is  it  not  a  fact  that  these  beet  growers  have  already  contracted  a  year 
ahead  so  much  a  ton  for  the  beets?— A.  I  believe  it  Jb  based  on  the  price  of 

.gugar;  as  the  price  of  sugar  rises  the  price  per  ton  Increases  of  the  grower; 
I  think  I  am  correct  in  that. 

Then  to  come  to  another  point,  and  showing  further  that  the  refiner  is 
not  responsible  for  the  increase  in  price  which  has  occurred  this  year;  I  will 
base  this  on  the  cost  of  Cuban  raw  sugar,  96  sugar  delivered  in  New  York^ 

'*and  in  the  period  since  January  up  to  date  the  price    of    raw    sugar    has 
ad]mn||d  from  3^  cents  to  6^-  cents. 

■     "  '  I  [Mr.  H.  K..  Drummond.] 
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he  duty  paid  prices? — A. 


I  r  £'y  the^C  hair  man: 

Q.  What  prices  are  you  gi      „, 
iNew  York. 

' "    '  Q.  Is  there  a  duty  on  Cuban  sugar  into  Canada? — ^A.  Yes,     $1.79     per 
hundred  pounds.  M 

Q.  Why  I  ask  that  is  because  I  have  before  me  a  memorandum  prepared 
by  the  Bureau  of  Statistics  giving  me  the  price  of  raw  sugar,  96  degrees  Cuba, 
spot  prices,  duty  paid  in  New  York,  and  it  ran  from  2nd  January  $5.65  to  the 
i2th  May  $8.28,  and  I  presume  the  difference  between  your  figures  and  mine  is  i 
that  you  have  not  included  the  duty  and  the  compiler  of  the  figures  included 
it? — ^A.  I,  thought  it  would  be  clearer  to  take  it  cost  and  freight  New  York, 
because  then  we -add  our  duty,  which  is  different  from  the  States,  and  it  gi^M|M 
the  price.  ^^I^H 

Q.  I  think  your  method  is  the  better? — ^A.  In  any  case,  as  you  can  see, 
the  price  has  advanced  B^  cents  per  pound,  or  $3.25  per  hundred  pounds.  ■« 

Q.  Before  you  go  from  that,  what  is  your  price  on  the  2nd  January,  have       _ 
you  got  it  there?— A.  I  have  not  got  the  2nd  January;  I  have  the  low  point  in 
January  up  to  to-day.  ^H 

Q.  The  low  point  in  January  was  about  the  19th  or  the  20th? — ^A.  3:^.1 
think  is  correct. 

Q.  That  is  the  lowest  price  in  January? — A.  Yes.  g-    — 

Q.  $3.25  per  hundred?— A.  Yes.  '. 

Q.  And  then  are  you  taking  the  highest  price  in  May? — A.  The  pricell    

have  taken  at  6^. cents,  you  must  understand  gentlemen,  that  the  price  varl| 
from  day  to  day;  I  am  giving  what  it  is,  it  had  gone  up  to  $6.75  actually^ 
believe — that  was  last  month — ^but  practically  I  am  correct  in  saying  it  is  6^' 
cents  or  in  that  vicinity  to-day.  I  haA'^e  not  received  my  telegram  this  morn- 
ing as  I  do  every  day  in  the  year  which  may  note  a  difference  of  one-eighth  or 
one-quarter  cent  since  this  statement  was  made  up. 

Q.  Your  latest  figures,  sir,  show  that  between  the  lowest  point  in  January 

to  date  there  is  a  difference  of  $3.25  per  100  pounds,  or  in  other  words  that    

the  price  has  doubled. — ^A.  The  price  is  double,  yes.    Now  in  that  same  period 
the  price  to  the  retailer  in  Canada,  the  gross  price  that  is — and  I  will  show  you        _ 
it  subject  to  a  discount — has  gone  up  from  $8.05  per  hundred  to  $11.10.    That        __ 
is  the  gross  price  to  the  retailer.  '.  .» 

Q.  Just  state  those  figures  again  please? — A.  $8.05  in  January,  to  $11.10.    _^^ 
And  in  giving  these  prices,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  want  to  explain  that  this  was  com- 
piled before  the  budget  was  brought  out,  which  reduced  the  duty  on  our  ra^ 
sugar  by  40  cents,  which  reduction  in  duty  we  immediately  handed  o^  to 
the  public.  '  Jf  i 

Q.  Did  it  make  the  same  reduction  on  the  refined? — A.  50  cent^n  the 

refined  and  40  cents  on  raw,  incidentally  pocketing  the  loss  which  accrued  on    

all  our  stocks  on  hand.    But  we  followed  it  promptly  and  yesterday  morning 
,we  went  down.    Noy  that  shows  that  the  advance  to  the  retailer  here  was  $3.05. 

[Fhile  the  advance  on  the  raw  material  was  $3.25;  but  the  comparison"  as  reglri    

the  refiner,  who  is  under  examination,  is  different,  because  those  two  prices  thit 
I  have  given  you,  $8.05  and  $11.10  are  subject  to  a  discount  of  5  per  cent,  which  1 
is  given  to  the  wholesaler  for  selling  sugar,  and  therefore  we  are  giving  a  larger 
discount  on  the  higher  price  as  you  can  readily  see,  and  that  reduces  the  price 
which  the  refiner  is  receiving  to  the  net  price  of  $2.89  per  100  as  compared 
with  $3.25  which  he  is  paying  for  his  raw  material.  -        _  ^ 

Q".  In  other  words  his  raw  material  has  gone  up  $3.25  a  hundrwl  and  he 
lias  advanced  the  price  to  the  consumer  $2.85? — A.  $2.89,  sir.     And  this  even    [ 
ioes  not  tell  the  whole  of  the  tale,  because — for  a  reason  which  I  will  explain    '  

■■'Ir.  H.  R.  Drummond.]  ^_  [ 


r,  and  which  is  very  httle  known,  so  I  would  ask  your  attention  to  it — 
fe  107  pounds  of  raw  sugar  to  make  100  pounds  of  granulated.  Therefore 
I  will  readily  see,  as  the  price  of  raw  sugar  advances,  the  loss,  as  we  L_ 
it'Tn  refining,  also  increases.  That  is,  as  you  see  sir,  if  raw  sugar  costs  the  re- 
finyer  four  cents,  he  loses  28;  if  it  is  eight  cents,  he  loses  56  cents. 
TJilS^w  there  is  another  loss  which  he  pockets  or  which  goes  into  his  working 
ixpenses;  an  increase  of  approximately  25  cents  more.  So  that  the  net  position" 
'  of  the  refiner,  is  better  by  _|2.64  as  compared  with  the  position  of  the  producer 
of  the  raw  material,  of  |2"25.  That  is  to  say  that  the  refiner  is  absorbing  on 
this  advance  61  per  cent  per  hundred  pounds,  and  that  61  cents  enures  to  the 
benefit  of  the  consumer  in  this  country.  Now,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  is  the  gist 
or  the  nub  of  the  case  and  I  want  to  know  if  I  have  made  it  plain. 

Q.  Your  view  is,  Mr.  Drummond,  that  you  and  the  consuming  public  are 

all  victims  of  circumstances  over  which  we  have  no  control? — ^A.  Absolutely, 

■  sir,  and  in  addition  to  that  the  refinery  is  actually  suffering.  _^A. 

Q.  And  you  are  hit  worse  than  ye  are? — ^A.  Yes,  because  I  i 
sugar  myself,  sir,  and  I  suffer  that  way,  and  in  my  business  I  suft'er  severely, 
^  -ry  severely.  |jj         " 

Your  Commission  is  going  into  that  a  little  later.    ^ 

By  Mr.  Elliott:  '  ' 
Q.  Just  a  question  there,  Mr.  Drummond.  When  does  the  raw  product  of 
Cuba  come  on  the  market? — A.  It  starts  to  come  on  in  December,  and  it 
reaches  its  height  about  March,  April,  and  May,  and  it  tapers  off  perhaps  in 
September,  say  in  the  next  year.  The  beet  sugar  begins  in  California  and  warm 
climates  about  August  and  goes  on  until  perhaps  the  end  of  the  year,  so  that 
the  two  sort  of  dovetail.  ™ 

By  Mr.p^ales: 

Q.  How  far  ahead  do  you  lay  in  your  stocks? — ^A.  That  is  one  of  our 
difficulties  as  compared  with  the  New  York  refiner.  Sugar  is  coming  into  New 
York  practicaly  every  day.  There  the  refiner  buys  his  sugar  and  perhaps  sells 
"it  at  the  same  time.  "We  buy  our  sugar  a  months  sometimes  two  months  and 
possibly  more,  in  advance  of  the  time  we  sell  it;  and  where  it  works  against  us 
naturp,lly  is  on  a  falling  market.  It  works  for  us  in  a  rising  market;  against  us 
in  a  falling  market,  because  by  the  time  the  sugar  has  arrived  the  price  has 
dropped ;  and  the  loss,  I  would  like  to  emphasize  that,  which  the  refiner  suffers 
on  the  falling  market,  is  greater  than  the  gain  he  makes  on  a  rising  market, 
because  as  you  see,  on  the  rising  market  in  place  of  basing  it  exclusively  on 
replacement,  we  are  absorbing  part  of  the  rise;  we  cannot  help  it.  And  on  a| 
falling  market,  not  only  does  the  price  fall,  but  the  demand,  for  business  reas- 
ons, absolutely  goes  to  pieces.  Assume  that  there  is  an  article  begins  to  fall 
in  price;  nobody  wants  to  buy,  and  you  have  got  to  hold  your  stuff  longer. 
Tli^t  is  one  of  the  laws  of  trade.  _ 


By  Mr.  Elliott: 

Q.  Mr.  Drummond,  I  do  not  know  whether  you  explained  it  to  the  Com- 
mittee before  I  came  in  but  what  different  processes  does  tliis  product  go 
through  from  the  time  it  leaves  the  grower  until  it  reaches  the  refiner?  Would 
you  or  the  beet  refiners  consider  the  sugar  beets  as  being  their  raw  material? 
Would  you  call  that  tlieir  raw  product?  Is  that  what  you  refer  to  when  you  say 
that  advanced,  or  is  there  another  process  between  the  grower  and  the  refiner? 
— ^A.  No,  in  the  beet  industry  they  produce  it  in  one  process  from  the  beet  to  the 
sugar,  the  refined  article.     In  the  cane  process,  there  is  a  preparatory  stag" 

[Mr.  H.  B.  Drummond. 1    ' 
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hich  produces  an  article  that  they- 
ncl  then  we  put  it  through  a  fur- 


which  is  gone  through  in  the  tropic 
call  "  96,  crystals."    That  is  our  raw  ^.„. 
ther  process.  J 

By.  the  Chairman:  (  

i  ^-  What  does  "  96  "  mean?— A.  "96  "  means,  sir,  the  test  according  b 
anmltrument  called  the  polariscope.  The  polariscope  is  an  optical  instruirngt 
_which  separates  by  a  principle  of  light  the  rays  of  true  sugar  or  crystalli^^| 
sugar  from  the  rays  of  invert  sugar  or  non-crystallizable  sugar,  and  it  shows 
you  by  the  difference  in  the  shade  of  the  disc  which  you  look  at  through  a 
thing  like  a- microscope,  the  different  colours  on  different  sides  of  the  thing, 

fd  there  is  a  scale  which  shows  you  how  much  crystallizable  sugar  there  is 
the  product.  They  melt  a  certain  fixed  amount,  and  mix  it  in  a  certain  pro- 
portion of  water  and  find  out  how  much  crystallizable  sugar  there  is.  96  means 
that  there  is  96  per  cent  of  crystallizable  sugar  in  the  raw  sugar,  and  that  it 
also  contains  other  products,  which  prevent,  by  any  known  means  up  to  date, 
extracting  the  whole  of  that  96  pounds.  It  comes  down  so  that  you  lose  7 
pounds,  sir,  that  is  the  general  acceptation. 

Q.' Before  you  pass  to  another  phase  of  the  subject,  Mr.  Drummond,  what 
was  tJie  price  laid  down  in  Montreal,  to  the  refiner,  freight  and  duty  paid,  when 
sugar  was  $3.25? — A.  I  have  not  got  that  with  me,  sir.  I  was  so  intent  on 
preparing  this  statement  to  answer  the  question  that  I  have  not  got  those  sta- 
tistics witlij  me.  I  would  not  like  to  give  it  without  consulting  my  books.  Some 
of  the  others  may  have  it.  ' 

Now  dealing  with  the  reasons  for  the  higher  cost  of  sugar.  This  is  a  deli- 
cate subject,  because  you  will  imderstand,  sir,  and  gentlemen,  that  if  the  cause 
of  the  high  price  is  natural  the  more  you  talk  about  it  the  worse  it  is  going  to 
get.  If  it  is  artificial  then  the  conditions  are  reversed.  ISfow__what  I  have  to 
say  on  that  is,  that  the  cost  of  sugar  varies  like  wheat  or  any  other  article  in 
the  world.  Y/hen  there  is  an  abundance  the  price  is  low  when  there  is  a  scarcity 
the  price  is  high.  Going  back  to  the  year  1920 — 
^^D.  Just  before  you  go  to  that,  I  would  like  to  see  what  common  ground  we 
l^^V  It  would  seem  to  me  that  scarcity  is  not  the  only  reason  for  advance  in 
prices;  that  scarcity  or  the  fear  of  scarcity  might  put  up  the  price. — A.  That  is 
very  apt.  The  fear  of  scarcity  probably  is  just  as  influential  and  in  fact  worse, 
because  it  is  hard  to  deal  with.    The  fear  of  scarcity  will  put  up  the  price. 

Q.  And  although  it  is  very  hard  to  lead  people  astray  when  exact  figures 
are  known,  it  is  possible  to  play  on  people's  fears,  and  thus  increase  prices^^is 
it  not? — A.  Yes,  sir,  it  is  possible.  .^  •^  *•* 

Q.  We  will  examine  that  phase  of  the  question  after  a'  whild'. — A.  My 
experience  is  that  it  is  not  necessary,  that  they  do  it  for  themselves.    That  is 
the  people  generally.     They  are  apt  to  run  away  with  mistaken  ideas  in  my 
judgment.    But  in  1920,  as  I  said,  the  price  of  sugar  rose  to  a  height  that  had 
never  been  known  before.     22  or  24  cents,  I  forget  the  exact  amount.     And 
at  the  time  no  less  an  authority  than  Mr.  Hoover  made. the  public  statement 
that  sugar  was  going  to  be  very  expensive  for  the  next  several  years  to  come. 
And,  showing  the  danger  of  prophesying,  within  18  months  sugar  was  down  to  a 
cent  and  three-quarters  per  pound,  away  below  the  cost  of  production.     Soi 
don't  ask  me  to  prophecy;  but  sugar  went  down  after  that.    Why  I  mention 
that  is  that  after  that  enormous  height  it  went  down  below  the  cost  of  pro- 
duCjtion  and  then  it  reacted.     During  last  year  the  price  of  sugar  was  ver;^ 
low,  the  cost  of  production  gradually  rising  through  the  year,  and  the  reason^ 
_  was  that  there  were  enormous  stocks  of  raw  sugar  left  over  from  the  previous 

tear.    There  was  a  million  and  half  tons  of  sugar  carried  ov^  from  the  previous  f 
■op-  I  *■ 
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Q.  What  year  was  that?— A.  That  was  the  end  of  1921.  There  was 
about  a  million  and  a  half  tons  carried  over  which  bore  on  the  market  in  1922. 
During  the  course  of  the  year  the  low  prices  encouraged  consumption  to  such 
an  extent,  and  the  world  was  so  short  of  sugar,  that  the  whole  surplus  was 
absorbed,  and  this  year  in  place  of  having  that  surplus  as  compared  with  last 
yeaTj  our  position  to-day  is  that  there  is  a  very  large  deficit  of  sugar 'as  com- 
pared with  this  same  time  last  year. 

By  Mr.  ^ales: 

Q.  How  do  you  reconcile  your  two  statements,  Mr.  Drummond,  that  there 
jv^ere  a  million  and  a  half  tons  carried  over  and  yet  the  world  was  so  short 
of  sugar. — ^A.  I  did  not  mean  to  say  the  world  was  so  short  of  sugar;  I  mean 
to  say  the  general  stocks  of  the  world  had  got  down  to  a  low  point  and  the 
■toiand  for  consumption  had  reached  a  very  low  point,  owing  to  the  tremendous 
^Hi  price.  When  sugar  had  got  down  to  a  level  where  people  could  afford 
[W3uy  it,  the  demand  rose  sufficiently  to  absorb  that  amount. 

Q.  Where  was  the  million  and  a  half  tons  that  was  carried  over? — A.  It 
was  in  Cuba. 

Q.  And  carried  over  as  raw  material? — A.  Yes,  in  the  shape  of  raw  sugar. . 

By  Mr.  Munro :  " 

Q.  I  think  the  wholesaler  that  was  here  the  other  day  informed  u^_ 

the  demand  for  sugar  had  not  dropped  appreciably  because  of  the  rise  in  pf!Tfe? 

— A.  At  the  present  time. 

Q.  Yes. — A.  Well,  I  would  say  that  it  is  a  fact,  and  we  know  it,  that  high 

prices  check  the  consumption,  and  that  is  another  reason  why  we  don't  like 

high  prices;  they  check  consumption;  they  muqt;  and  low  prices  must  jncour- 

consumption.     i 
i 

By  the  Chairman. 

O.   As  a  matter  of  fact  th 


variation  in  prices? — A.  Yes,  the  consumption  responds,  although  it  does-* net 
respond  the  way  it  used  to,  because  there  was  a  time  when  people  really 
economized.  There  are  not  a  great  many  people  economizing  to-day  unless 
they  have  to. 

Q.  You  think  the  virtue  of  thrift  is  not  as  widespread  as  it  used  to  be? — 
■  A.  It  i§_  not  perhaps  so  conspicuous. 
[  Q.  I  think  that  is  true,  Mr.  Drummond,  but  I  will  ask  this  question,  to 
fee  how  near  we  are  together  as  we  go  along.  Is  it  your  thought  that  there 
Hb.  real  scarcity  of  sugar  in  the  world? — A.  Well,  I  think  that  if  we  say — not 
perhaps  that  anyofle  will  listen  to  me — that  there  is  a  real  scarcity  of  sugar  in 
the  world  and  it  were  believed,  what  would  be  the  result?  That  is  what 
makes  me  conservative  in  answering  that  question.  What  would  be  the  result 
if  people  did  believe  it?  The  inevitable  result  would  be  a  further  rise  in  sugar. 

Q.  But  must  we  not  try  to  get  at  the  facts?  It  seems  to  me  that  it 
is  better  to  run  that  risk  than  to  go  on  blindly,  in  the  dark.  That  is  my  view. 
— ^A.  Well  then,  sir,  I  will  say  this,  that  my  conclusion  is  that  the  rise  in  price 
i^natur^and  not  artificial,  owing  to  the  conditions  as  I  know  them. 

M  By'-Mr:  Robinson: 

1  Q.  Have  you  any  figures  to  show  the  production  in  sugar?  And  to  show 
H|t  it  has  fallen  off?  It  seems  to  me  that  we  can  get  at  that. — A.  Yes  sir,  the 
crop  last  year — I  give  these  figures  from  memory,  but  they  are  substantially 
correct — ^was^  just  on  four  million  tons.  That  is  the  Cuban  crop.  You  can 
take  that,  MrgCfeirman,  as  a  sort  of  standard.    It  is  about  four  million  tons^ 

*     '       ■  '  [Mr.  H.  R.  Drummond.]      } 
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Those  are  estimates  that  I  see.  ^ 
I  da  not  know  that  personally?  i^^iF  ^  ' 

.^ifQ.  Are  they   based   on   offipl  i^ords?— A.  Yes,   but  there   are   various^ 
estimators  who  actually  give  you  different  estimates.     There  is  3,700,000  and^ 
3,600>000  and  you  have  got  to  more  or  less  judge  for  yourself  what  is  correct. 
*-  Q.  Do  the  Cuban  authorities  put  anything  out  on  this  themselves?— A-g 
There  are  a  number  of  statistics  given.     There  are  two  or  three  recognized 
authorities  like  Hinely  and  Gumameyer.     He  must  be  a  Cuban,  ^ho  produces 
estimates  every  year  of  the  Cuban  crop  and  the  figures  are  based  largely  oiT"' 
them.  _ 

Q.  What  are  they,  exporters  of  raw  sugar?— A.  No  sir,  they  are  stati^ 
ticians  pure  and  simple.       But  they  suffered  thi^*te  from  drought.       T' 
— —in  was  they  suffered  from  a  drought  in  Cuba.     —  i 

Btj  Mr.  Sales:         ^m   ^|^  A    JH  ^  i 

.  Is  this  a  crop  that  th^^n  ^^aand  out  o™  IiiWYi"nft|  crop?—/  - 
n  annual  crop,  but  if  they  grow  sugar,  so  far  as  my  knowle^lge  goes,  th(  _ 
)uld  not  change  and  grow  wheat  or  anything  else,  they  grow  sugar  year  in 
nd  year  out.  ■ 

k^.  And  this  year  it  is  very  low  and  they  cannot  get  out  of  it-,  at  all,  they 
ha-^to  grow  it  for  next  year— A.  Yes,  it  is  planted  for  next  year. 

Q.  Describe  it  so  that  we  can  understand  it.  _Suppose  thaF sugar  is  high 
and  that  I  am  a  Cuban  farmer  and  think  of  going  into  sugar.  When  can  I 
plant  it? — A.  I  cannot  answer  that. 

Q.  Does  the  crop  planted  this  spring  bear  fruit  this  year? — A.  No,  the 
canes  go  on,  but  I  must  throw  myself  on  your  mercy  as  to  that;  I  am  not  a 
farmer  and  I  do  not  know  the  exact  history  of  the  plant.  Prob^^^'^^---^— ^ 
else  will  tell  us.    Some  gentleman  behind  m"e  says  three  years. 

Mr.  MxjNRo:   I  think  it  continues  on  from  year  to  year  like  raspberi 
bushes.  —  -—         I 


'omeone 


h  do  you  get  your  first  crop? — ^A.  I  Bm  told  at  the  end  of  three 
j-ears.  The  grower  is  a  victim  of  circumstanHal  He  is  in  the  unfortunate 
position  of  most  farmers,  he  has  to  grow  it  and  trust  that  the  price  will  be  __ 
right.    He  cannot  help  himself  on  that. 

Q.  Is  he  in  the  same  unfortunate  position  as  the  wheat  grower,  there  iq 
an  exchange  and  manipulation  of  prices  by  those  who  do  not  grow  or  refine 
sugar  but  who  speculate  in  it? — A.  Yes,  there  is  speculation  in  sugar.   ^ 

Q.  "V^'^iere  does  that  take  place? — A.  It  takes  place  all  over  the  world.  There 
is  a  Sugar  Exchange  in  New  York;  one  in  London;  and  wherever  sugar  ia 
handled,  there  is  a  market.  -  ^ 

Q.  There  is  speculation,  even  with  the  refiner? — A.  The  refiners  unforl,, 
nately,  sir,  are  necessarily  speculators.     If  we  could  eliminate  that^ri^  I  ^ul^^"^^^B 
be  happy.  ^  ^W"     ^^ 

Q.  Let  me  understand..    You  get  your  cable  or  your  telegram  from  New 
York  this  morning.     If  the  price  was  up  half  a  cent  a  pound  what  would  you 
do? — A.  If  we  thought  that  was  a  genuine  advance  and  not  merelj''  a  temporar 
fictitious  advance.  — -  — <^  ' 

Q.  How  would  you  know  the  difference  bet-w"n  a  speculati^^e  advance  and 
a  genuine  advance,  when  you  receive  a  telegram  that  sugar  is  up  half  a  cent? — 
A.  I  would  judge  from  my  general  knowledge  of  conditions.  If  sugar  advances 
we  would  advance  our  price,  if  it  declined  we  would  put  down  our  price.  That 
is  the  principle  we  follow. 

[Mr.  H.  R.  Drummond.]  ,1  X        , 
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:;hs  ahead  and  sugar  goes  up  thre 


nd  if  it  goes 


t       Q.  Therefore,  if  you  bi 

_pound,  naturally  you  get  

I  cents  a  pound  we  lose  it.  — 

Q^Are  you  like  the  general  public,  do  you  generally  buy  heavier  when  it 
jiiT^up? — A.  Yes,  we  are  human,  I  expect  we  do. 
''  (^  But  you  know?    You  do  not  have  to  guess  at  the  method  you  are  fol- 
lowing, Mr.  Drummond? — A.    Well,  I  base  my  purchases  i naturally  on  my  vi^ 
of  tlie  market.  f  '* 

By  the  Chairman: 

Q.  And  if  you  consider  thaffiff  irarket  ia  going  up,  |Bu  BRI  buy  to-dt^j-, , 
because  you  may  think  that  this  time  next  week  it  may  "be^p^Jwiuch  higher? — 
A.  Yes,  that  is  inevitable.  If  I  think  it  is  going  down,  I  will  try  to  reduce  my 
commitments,  knowing  th^^idien  sugar  does  go  down  not  only  will  I  have  to 
take  a  lower  price  for  m"^'— ^"-—^  ^"'-  '^  ""^^  ~"*  *^"  '■■""' 
not  be  able  to  sell  it. 

By  Mr.  Sal 


Q.  .And  you  buy  tor  future  deli-\''ery? — A.  We  buy  to  provide  for  our  want 
md  necessarily  in  advance. 

JQ.  For  future  delivery? — A.  Yes,  but  as  short  a  time  as  we  can  get  it  in, 
handle  it  and  refine  it,  and  sell  it  to  fill  our  demands. 

Q.  Can  you  sell  that  option  again  without  really  taking  the  sugar? — ^A.  It 
is  not  an  option;  it  is  an  actual  purchase  of  the  sugar. 

Q.  It  is  not  like  a  wheat  exchange? — A.  No,  we  don't  buy  on  tlie  exchange 
at  all;  we  buy  direct  from  the  grower  or  through  an  agent. 

By  the  Chairman:  t^  M 

Q.  In  Cuba  itself — A.  Well,  the  Cubans  have  agents  in  New  I'rk  and  we 
buy  there. 

Q.  Let  me  just  ask  you  this  question  about  the  world's  supply.  lAre  you 
familiar  with  Willett  &  Grey's  estimates  of  sugar?— A.  Yes.  |  ™_ 

Q.  Are  they  regarded  as_.accurate? — ^A.  Well,  they  are.  ^ 

Q.  As  accurate  as  people  are  who  are  dealing  with  things  which  arekinnJ 
or  Jess  estimated? — ^A.  Yes,  they  are  well  known.  " 

Q.  I  take  from  the  Weekly  Statistical  Sugar  Trade  Journal,  of  the  issue 

e  28th  April,  19^^*following  figures: — grand  total  cane  and  beet  sugar 
18,212,839  long  tondPTXink  sugar  is  all  computed  in  long  tons? — ^A.  Y^ 
those  are  long  tons.  ^^  ^L  J 

-\Q..  That  is  compared  to  last  year's  total  crop,  17,699,659;  compared  wil 
tl)e.~year  before,  1920-1921  of  16,748,601,  an  estimated  increase  in  the  worTdl 
production  of  this  year  over  lagt  year,  of  613,182  long  tons,  or  in  round  figures, 
half  a  million  long  tons  more.  Now,"*  if  those  were  correct,  there  would  hardly 
be  a  shortage,  would  there? — A.  Yes,  but  you  have  to  go  back  to  a  good  many 
years'  to  find  out  what  the  consumption  of  the  world  was,  say  before  or  during 
the  war.  We  are  getting  back  and  we  are  almost  back  to  what  the  con|umption 
was  ten  years  ago,  whereas  undoul^tedly  the  consumption  must  have  increased 
in  the  last  ten  years.     Now,  could  I  go  on? 

Q.  Yes. — ^A.  Just  a  word  in  regard  to  our  system,  that  personally  we  sell 
to  the  wholesaler  at  a  price.  He  is  supposed  to  turn  over  the  sugar  to  the 
retailer,  and  we  pay  him  a  commission  for  that  of  6  per  cent  on  the  gross.  Te 
turns  over  the  sugar  to  the  retailer,  and  the  retailer  adds  whatever  he  is  able  to, 
prB^r  much,  to  that,  and  sells  it  to  the  consumer. 

^^  — [Mr.  H.  R.  Drummond.] 
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By  Mr.  Sutherland:  . 

.'  Q.  Do  you  only  sell  through  the  wholesaler?— A.  No,  gir,  not  only  through 
the  wholesaler,  but  our  system  of  distribution  is  mainly  through  the  wholesaler. 
We  sell  to  the  manufacturer.  Our  principle  is  this,  that  we  will  sell  to  any- 
body who  comes  in  with  the  cash  and  whose  credit  is  good  for  a  car  of  sugar. 
That  is  our  principle'.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  it  works  out  that  the  wholesaler 
buys  the  domestic  sugar,  and  also  the  various  others,  like  the  departmental 
stores  and  so  on. 

Q.  When  you  sell  to  a  retailer  in  carload  lots,  is  the  freight  prepaid,  or 
do  you  charge  up  the  freights?— A.  We  have  a  price  fixed,  based  on  this  sys^- 
of  equalized  rates  all  over  the  country,  the  net  result  of  which  is  that^ 
absorb  a  certain  amount  of  the  freight;  that  is,  we  sell  sugar  in  other  points 
than  Montreal  at  a  lesser  price  than  the  Montreal  price,  plus  the  freight.  We 
absorb  some  of  the  freight. 

Q.  So  that  there  really  is  no  competition  among  the  refiners  m  regard  to 
the  location  of  these  refiners.  For  instance,  a  sugar  refinery  in  Western  Ontario 
—the  rates  are  the  ^ame,  though  the  shipment  came  from  Montreal  for  points 
in  Ontario.  Equalized  rates  prevail  all  over  the  province?— A.  Equalized 
rates  prevail  and  eaqh  refiner  pays  the  freight,  whatever  it  may  be._ 

Q.  What  are  those  rates  based  on.     How  do  you  arrive  at  the  rates  which 
prevail  and  are  in  effect  among  all  the  refiners  and  the  wholesale  houses? — ^A. 
Tl^  equalized  rate  system  is  the  child  of  the  wholesaler. 
I  Q.  Of  the  wholesaler?— A.  Of  the  wholesaler.    ■  * 

Q.  Which  you  observe? — ^A.  Yes. 

Q.  Now,  I  have  some  rates  here  which  you  charge.  Eor  instance,  the  rate 
to  Toronto  is  34  cents  per  hundred  pounds,  is  that  not  correct? — A.  The  rate 
which  we  charge?  gsi 

1       Q.  To  Toronto,  to  be  prepaid. — A.  I  think  it  is  28  cents.  f 

0.  That  would  be  with  a  reduction  given,  or  a  discount? — ^A.  No.  I  think 
our  rate  is  28  cents,  but  I  am  not  so  familiar  with  that  part  of  it.  «    , 

Q.  You  have  not  those  rates  with  you? — 4-  No,  I  have  not.  " 

Q.  The  rates  to  Oshawa,  I  believe  are  19  cents  per  hundred  pounds,  more 
tJian  they  are  to  Toronto.  Shipping  from  Montreal  to  Oshawa  you  would 
"[  charge  19  cents  per  hundred  pounds  more  than  you  would  if  you  sent  it  to 
Toronto? — ^A.  Well,  I  have  not  the  rates  before  me,  and  I  could  not  answer 
that  specific  question,  but  I  can  say  this,  that  the  net  result  to  the  refiner  is 
that  he  pays  part  of  the  freight.     He  absorbs  part  of  the  freight. 

Q.  Why  this  discrimination  in  certain  sections  of  the  country?  For  instance, 
'shipping  from  Chatham  to  London  the  rate  would  be  43  cents,  and  shipping  from 
Montreal  to  London  it  would  be  43  cents.  There  must  be  some  understanding 
among  the  refiners  in  regard  to  this  matter,  and  I  would  like  to  know  w^t 
the  rates  are  based  on.  For  instance,  you  ship  to  Brantford  at  42  cents  '^S 
hundred  pounds  and  to  London  at  43  cents  per  hundred  pounds  and  all  the 
intervening  points  between  are  from  62  to  68  cents,  or  a  difference  of  20  cents  per 
hundred  pounds  more;  62  cents  per  hundred  pounds  to  Woodstock  and  43  cents 
per  hundred  pounds  to  London? — A.  I  cannot  answer  your  question  by  the 
book,  because  I  have  not  got  the  figures,  but  I  can  re-iterate  my  statement 
that  the  refiner  absorbs  part  of  the  freight.  I  would  say  this,.that  this  equalized 
rate  system  was  investigated  and  a  report  was  made,  which  1  hold  in  my  hand, 
by  a  Mr.  O'Connor  of  Ottawa,  who  was  the  Cost  of  Living  Commissioner,  and 
it  was  published  in  1917,  and  his  conclusion,  after  a  study'of  this  rate  system, 
which  is  very  intricate  and  very  involved,  was  this.  He  Mflfi^e  strongly 
reached  the  conclusion  that* notwithstanding,  the  system  of  sS^^d  the  system 
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of  distribution,  have  been  and  are  fair  and  indeed 'beneficial  in  their  operationi 
to  the  public."  That  is  the  report  of  an  expert  who  spent  a  month  in  investigating 
this  system. 

Q.  With  all  due  respect  to  Mi.  O'Connor's  opinion,  there  is  a  difference   . 

fcof  20  cents  per  hundred  pounds  between  those  two  "'intervening  points,  Brau"^  ' 

ford  and  London,  of  which  I  have  spoken,  and  people  can  go  to  either  one  or 
the  other  and  purchase  sugar  and  come  back  to  these  intervening  points  and 
have  a  profit  of  about  20  cents  per  hundred  pounds  on  the  sugar. — ^A.  They 
could  go  to  these,  but  they  would  have  to  freight  it  to  these  intervening  points!     '^ ^ 
fc   Q.  Why  would  not  they  give  these  intervening  points  the  same  rate  that 
they  give  for  the  greater  destination.  "  Woodstock,  for  instance,  is  the  county  - 
town  of  the  County  I  come  from.  J?he  rate  is  62  cents  per  hundred  pounds. — A.  > 
I  am  not  an  expert  on  this  thing.    1  believe,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  that  there  are 
two  or  three  people  who  exactly  understand  the  operation  of  this  system,  and 

^he  general  results  of  it,  I  believe,  with  Mr.  O'Connor,  are  beneficial  to  the   ' 
public,  but  as  to  the  details,  that  doea  not  come  within  my  duties  and  I  cannot 
give  you  an  answer  to  that.  ~^%  . 

"^fc-   But  I  an  give  you  an  answer  to  this,  which  affects  my  answgr,  that  I 
know  we  pay  part  of  the  freight.  ^  ^^' 

Q.  You  are  a  large  dealer  in  sugar,  and  a  manufacturer.  Surely  ^H 
understand  something  of^^he  basis  upon  which   these    rates    are    fixed.     Ym 

_j|ill  not  sell  to  the  retailer  only  with  the  price  prepaid. — A.  Yes,  j)ut  you  -wM 
'  pstand  that  I  am  in  a  large  organization.     My  duties  consist  of  certain    _ 
gs,  and  I  am  not  familiar  with  this.  ^^■^ftj  ~  — 

_Q.  But  there  is  no  competition —    Jj  H^l^'  I  ^"^ 

Mr.  Hammell:  This  is  not  relevant  to  tlijfcKion  at  all.    The  Honou  "  ^"^ 
able  Member  was  absent  from  the  Committee  rorWo  or  three  days  when  the 

.  _v?'hole  question  was  gone  into,  and  it  has  satisified  the  rest  of  the  Committcp.     _^^ 
If  the  gentleman  would  read  the  reports,  he  would  get  his  information.     We 

— §Lre  holding  up  thisjiinv^tigation,  and  covering  up  our  reports  with  repeated 
vidence.  '  "  T       W  %^ 

The  Chairman:  I  think  Mr.  Sutherland  is  very  much  interested  in  this 
^uSition.  We  have  had  grocers.  Mr.  Pyke  gave  us  his  view  of  the  matter.  It 
IS  not  a  very  clear  one.  One  of  the  largest  refiners  in  the  country,  does  n<|| 
lay  in  so  many  words,  but  for  instance,  it  is  something  like  the  things  about 
religion:  it  is  a  great  mystery.  I  would  like  to  understand  why  between  two 
different  points  the  price  should  be  different  than  at  either  end  of  the  district, 
and  although  we  have  gone  into  it  with  Mr.  Pyke,  I  would  not  like  to  rule  the 
questions  out  of  order.  I  presume  Mr.  Sutherland  will  bring  his  questions,  to  a 
plose  shortly,  and  I  do  not  want  to  interfere.  ^      ■  | 

Mr.  Sutherland:  If  you  are  satisfied  with  the  explanation  which  has 
been  given,  I  am  quite  satisfied  not  to  ask  any  further  questions  on  the  matter, 
if  the  matter  has  been  cleared  up  to  your  satisfaction.  ^ 

I  The  Chairman:  I  would  not  like  to  say  I  was  entirely  satisfied,  but  the 
explanation,  as.  I  understand  it,  given  by  Mr.  Pyke,  was  this:  that  there  were 
certain  shipping  points  to  which  carload  lots  would,  according  to  the  ordinary 
custom,  be  sent,  and  that  the  rates  at  points  which  were  not  what  might  be 

i  .jjCalled  carload  lot  points  was  based  on  the  rate  to  the  nearest  carloaS  point^^^ 

plus  the  Joc'al  freight  rate  from  the  carload  point  to  the  place  in  question. 

That,  as  I  recollect  it,  was  the  explanation  given  by  Mr.  Pyke.    He  did  not 

Ifelear  the  thing  up  entirely  with  me,  but  that  was  the  explanation,  if  I  recollect, 
that  was  given.     I  do  not  know  whether  we  should  perhaps  spend  much  time  '^T 
it,  but  one  or  two  more  questions  I  would  bedad  to  permit.  j^J^ 
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By  ilp-.  Sutherland: 

Q.  Notwithstanding  the  statement  made  by  the  member  for  Muskoka, 

I  have  read  the  proceedings  before  the  Committee  as  much  as  I  could,  and 

those  points  which  are  in  the  non-competiting  points,  are  not  for  broken  lots, 

^but  for  carload  lots,  and  why  these  people  should  be  discriminated  against  is 

"a  matter  I  would  like  to  find  out,  from  one  of  the  largest    dealers    in    the 

country.  I 

The  Chairman:  I  think  that  is  a  matter  of  distribution,  which  is  really 
^n  the  hands  of  the  wholesalers,  and  that  he  does  not  thoroughly  understand  it 
him^lf. 

The  Witness:  Your  explanation  was  very  clear  as  to  the  principle.  1 
think  that  is  the  principle  as  to  the  equalized  rate  system,  and  on  the  whole 
1  have  aKtcepted  it — it  came  down  to  us,  being  in  vogue  for  a  great  many 
S^ars,  and  I  do  not  know  this,  that  we  had  been  discriminated  Icnowingly  against - 
iii  one  case.  The  system  works  out  that  we  pay  part  of  the  cost.  We  pay 
^■^^*-  ofi  this  cost  of  distribution.  *-      —  

By  Mr.  Sutherland:  ^ 

Q.  And  the  people  between  those  mtervening  points  pay  the  difference 
■R-here  the  rates  are  higher? — ^A.  Well,  the  equalized  rate  system,  I  believe,  is 
in  no  ca^e  greater  than  the  freight,  the  through  freight.  I  think  I  am  correct 
In  that.  ' 

Q.  But-there  is  no  competition  among  the  refiners  as  to  location,  as  to 

preference  given  to  any  one,  whether  you  are  convenient  to  a  refinery  or  not. 

The  same  rates  prevail  all  over? — A.  No,  sir,  because  in  Montreal  the  rate  i|_ 

the  flat  price,  $11.10.    It  is  the  flat  price  in  Montreal.    In  Toronto  it  would  be 

28  cents  mdreT^  *,s=-^  I 

I  >  , 

Mr.  Gj\3{DiNEEr-I  submit  that  if  Mr.  Sutherland  desires  to  cross-questijt 
this  witness,  he  should  be  given  the  opportunity  to  do  so.  I  cannot  see  why 
there  should  be  the  discrimination  as  outlined  by  Mr.  Sutherland,  and  it  is  the 
duty  of  the  Committee  to  go  into  the  real  reason. 

The  Chairman:  The  only  suggestion  is  that  Mr.  Drummond  has  told  us 
very  frankly  ho ,  does  not  understand  the  system  himself,  and  I  doubt  whether 


wc    vviii    ^cu    aiij  i/ii.±i.i; 

says  that,  it  is  true.  ^  ' 

Mr.  Sutherland:  Probably  he^ could  tell  where  we  could  get  the  informa- 
tion. I  1  I 

By  Hon.  Mr.  ToVn 

^.  Have  you  any  gentlemen  among  the  refiners  who  |ould  thro-g  light  on 
thisquestion? — ^A.  I  would  say  that  this' being  a  grocer's  system,  I  should  say 
that  the  proper  person  to  throw  light  on  it  was  the  representative  of  the  grocers, 
whom  I  understand  has  alrafi»been  before  you  gentlemen.  That  -^ould  be 
my  idea.  MIMt  ■ 

By  the  Chairman:  ,    , 

Q.  I  am  quite  sure  you  would  be  willing  to  give  us  any  information  you 
have? — A.  I  am  ready  to  give  you  anything,  but  I  do  not  wajit  to  pose  about 
a  thing  I  do  not  know  anything  about.  w  i    ^^ 

Q.  If  you  care  to  sit  down,  you  may  sit  down.  It  would  be  mdr^fc|fortable. 
— A.  Thank  you  very  much.     When  I  have  finished  my  statflHV  I  '^'^^^• 

[Mr.  H.  R.  Drummond.]  '  L 
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By  Mr.  Gardiner: 
Q.  Do  you  infer  by  your  IndWfr  tWf^u  M)uld  allow  the  wholeS;le  groc 
to  dictate  to  you  the  policy  as  to  the  distribution  of  sugar? — A.  Well,  I  would 
not  say  there  was  any  dictation  about  it.  ►- 

Q.  What  is  it  then? — A.  I  w;ould  not  say  there  was  any  dictation.  It  was 
made  by  them  and  accepted  originally  many  many  years  ago  by  us,  as  the 
fairest  system  that  we  could  evolve  for  the  distribution  of  sugar. 

Q.  Can  you  substantiate  really  that  it  is  a  fair  system  whereby  all  inter- 
vening points  have  to  pay  a  higher  rate  for  sugar  that  does  not  have  to  travel 
so  far.  Can  you  really  claim  that  it  is  a  fair  system? — A.  You  have  to  have 
some  sort  of  a  system.  You  either  have  to  have  this  system;  that  would  be 
price  in  your  home  town,  plus  the  actual  price  to  any  one  point.  That  is  one 
system.  Another  system,  which  is  used  by  some  manufacturers,  is  to  make 
one  price  all  over  the  whole  country,  so  that  anybody  in  any  part  of  the  countfy 
an  buy  at  the  same  price.  The  third  is  the  equalized  rate  system.  Against 
very  one  of  these  comes  the  possibility ^of  the  accusation  of  discrimination. 
If  you  make  one  price  over  the  whole  country,  why  should  the  man  starting 
. -tfrom  Montreal  pay  as  much  as  the  man  in  Toronto  or  Winnipeg  and  so  on? 
He,  of  course,  endeavoured  to  reach  the  most  equitable  system.  That  was  his 
idea,.,  to  make  it  one  all  over. 

Q.  This  equalization  system  which  you  have  in  effect  at  the  present  time  is 
a  system  which  does  not  equalize  costs,  where  people  at  intervening  points  pay 
more  than  at  points  far  away.  That  is  not  equalization — A.  I  would  not  admit 
that  that  was  the  case  without  absolute  proof  of  it.  k 

By  Mr.  Sutherland:  i*  *      "   W^ 

Q.  By  way  of  illustration:  there  is  a  sugar  refinery  in  Chatham ;  a  retailer  m 
Hamilton  orders  a  carload  of  sugar  and  the  rate  charged  is  35  cents  per  hundred 
pounds,  which  he  has  to  pay  the  refiner  when  sugar  is  shipped  to  him.  A  dealer 
in  Dundas,  which  is  five  miles  closer  to  London,  is  charged  56  cents  per  hundred 
pounds,  or  21  cents  more;  if  it  were  shipped  a  little  farther,  to  Hamilton  in  a 
l^arload  lot  and  prepaid,  why  should  that  system  prevail? — A.  Actually  the 
freight  rates  work  in  that  very  same  way.  I  used  to  be  in  the  coal  business. 
It  used  to  cost  us  $1.69  to  bring  coal  from  the  Maritime  Provinces  to  Montreal. 
Years  ago,  I  am  not  sure  as  to  the  cent,  but  it  used  to  cost  us  |2.32  to  take  it 
to  Riviere  du  Loup,  and  I  certainly  never  understood  it,  but  it  was  a  fact,  I 
can  assure  you  of  that. 

Q.  "We  are  to  understand  that  the  refiners  accept  the  rate  which  has  been 
fixed  by  the  wholesale  sugar  dealers.  Is  that  a  fair  assumption,  that  this 
equalized  rate  has  been  fixed  by  the  wholesale  grocers  and  you  accept  those 
rates? — A.  We  agreed  to — 

0.  Tou  agreed  with  th0m?-^A.  Yes,  but  I  might  say  it  is  very  many 
yeara  ago ;.  going  on  for  I  think  thirty  or  forty  yearsat  least.         _ 

B^  the  Chairm.an: 

Q.  Mighttl  just  make  this  suggestion,  that  I  can  see  the  unfi  ^ _^ 

but  I  think  if  there  is  an  unfairness  it  is  an  unfairness  which  thoise  ^'lio  estab- 
lished  tlie  freight-  rates  are  more  responsible  for  even  than  the  grocers  and 
refinejs.    I  have  never  been  able  to  understand  on  what  basis  freight  rates  are„ 
based.    They  are  a  great  mystery  too. — A.  Inscrutable,  sir.  t 

*■  Q.  Go  ahead  with  your  statement.    I  will  allow  you  to  finish  and  then  we 

will  ask  you  some  questions. — A.  Now,  I  would  come  to  another  point,  and  I 
would  like  to  read  this,  because  I  think  you  will  agree  it  is  necessary:  "No 
suri^y  of  the  sugar  industry  of  Canada  would  be  complete  without  a  review  of 

IMr.  H.  R,  Drumraond.] 
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diich  the  refining  interests  we^^^ud  through  the  oper 
h  Go\''ernment,  through  the  Board  of  Co]9HH  in  the  year  1920."     I 
tHat,time  the  Government  took  complete  control  of  the  sugar  industry  through 
the  agency  of  the  Board,  and  the  result  of  it  was  the  refiners  were  involved  in 
enorftious  losses.     In  1920,  sugar  raised  from  11^  cents  in  January,  to  22-^ . 
fients  in  May,  the  same  month  we  are  in.    The  Board  of  Commerce  refused  to 
plow  the  refiners  to  sell  their  product  on  the  basis  of  replacement  cost  of  their 
ravfll material,  which  is  the  only  sound  business  principle,  and  our  experience  of 
that  experiment,  which  was  tried  out  by  the  Government,  proves  the  truth  of 
this.    We  pointed  out  to  the  Board  that  unless  we  were  permitted  to  establish 
re.serves  to  meet  the  inevitable  losses  that  would  follow  a  decline  in  price  that 
we  would  meet  with  distaster.    While  admitting  the  soundness  of  our  conten- 
tion,, the  Board  refused  our  request,  but  they  gave  us  an  undertaking  that  th^ 
would  protect  us-  on  a  falling  market,  which  was  inevitably  coming,  to  the  same 
extent  that  they  had  protected  the  consumer  on  the  rising  market.    They  failed 
to  implement  their  promise,  and  the  Government  failed  to  make  them  imple- 
ment it,  and  the  refiners  were  left  to  meet  the  falling  prices  which  occurred 
tow-ards  the  end  of  the  year  and  brought  down  prices  to  7|  cents  by  the  1st 
of  Detjember.     In  England  the  Sugar  Commission  also — what  thej'-  called  the 
^ugar  Commission  handled  the  whole  of  the  sugar  interests  in  that  countr^^ 
and  when  they  wound  up  they  lost  millions  of  pounds,  instead  of  putting  it  on 
pie  refiners.    Now  at  that  time,  gentlemen,  we  stated  to  the  Government  that 
our  loss,  if  we  had  to  sell  at  a  certain  price,  would  amount  to  mne  and  one 
half  million  dollars.    If  we  had  to  sell  at  a  further  reduction,  it  would  amount 
to  19  million  dollars.    Now  I  want  to  tell  you  gentlemen  that  we  were  too  con- 
r-ser^'ative  in  those  figures.    The  loss  was  even  greater  than  the  higher  of  those 
two  figures,  so  that  the  industry,  through  no  fault  of  its  own,  in  the  year  1920, 
under  Government  control,  was  saddled  with  a  loss  from  which  it  is  doubtful 
if  it  will  ever  recover.     In  this  connection  I  want  to  say  that  it  is  generally 
kipposed — this  is  one  of  the  most  popular  conceptions  of  it — ^that  refining  is  an 
fetraordinary  lucrative  business.     Now,   an   investigation  was  made  at  that 
Time,  covering  the  years  1913  to  1919.    An  average  taken  of  the  net  profit  of 
the  refiners  over  that  period,  which  you  will  realize,  sir,  covered  the  period  of 
the  war,  when  abnormal  profits  were, quite  the  rule,  and  it  was  found  that  the 
average  profit  of  the  refiner  was  just  one-fifth  of  a  cent  per  pound  over  that 
term  of  years.    One-fifth  of  one  cent  per  pound.    Nothing  but  a  very  large  turn- 
over enabled  the  refiners  to  make  any  profits  whatever.    This  figure  of  one-fifth 
of  one  cent  is  borne  out  by  this  same  report  by  Mr.  O'Connor  in  1917,  in  which 
he  found  the  average  profit — he  has  it  here — ^was  21  cents  per  hundred  pounds, 
just  on  a  one-fifth  of  a  cent  per  pound.    He  says,  "  of  the  six  refining  companies 
in  that  year,  two  failed  to  show  a  profit,  .and  one  made  a  large  loss."    Thig  is 

«i  extraordinarily  interesting  report  of  Mr.  O'Connor's,  and  has  a  bearing  on 
y  statement  in  regard  to  the  cost,  the  responsibility  for  prices.  Here  is  what 
HMr.  O'Connor  said:  "as  I  have  said,  refiners  are  dominated  always  by  the  raw 
"Jugar  market.  Whether  that  comes  up  or  down,  they  follow  it."  The  Cuban 
crop  of  raw  cane  sugar,  controls  the  crop  in  Canada.  What  we  have  said  for 
the  responsibility  of  the  higher  prices  was  laid  at  the  door  of  the  growerj  and 
this  report  bears  us  out.  The  advance  of  the  raw  market  was_$3.26;"  the 
advance  of  the  refiners  of  Canada  was  61  cents  less,  which  the  consumer  of 
Canada  ^got.  It  is  much  better  for  us  to  deal  with  the  low  market  than  the 
high  market.  '_Our  loss  is  less.  It  takes  one-half  the  money  to  finance  the 
operations  as  you  can  readily  see,  and  I  tell  you  gentlemen  that  saice  1920 
finance  has  been  a  serious  consideration  of  the  refiners  of  this  country.  I  trust 
I  am  not  tedious,  Mr.  Chairm^n.^  I  v^nt  to  deal  briefly  -^^ith  this  statement. 

[Mr.  H.  11.  Drummond.] 
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ThU  statement  -w^as  compiled  before  the  budget  wm.  brought  domi  on  Friday 
by  the  Minister  of  Finance,  and  I  would  be  ple^d  to  deal  with  it,  because  it 
is  extremely  interesting  to  us,  at  least.  The  net  results  of  that  budget  very 
briefly  put  are  these;  the  duty  on  refined  sugar,  non-preferential  was"  reduced 
from  $2.39  to  $1.89  per  hundred,  that  is  50  cents  reduction.  The  duty  on  raw 
sugar,  non  preferential,  was  reduced  from  $1.69  to  $1.29,  that  is  40  cents  reduc- 
tion. The  apparent  protection  of  the  refiner  was  reduced  from  70  cents  to  60 
cents,  that  is  10  cents,  and  I  say  apparent  protection,  because  owing  to  the  fact 
you  have  to  buy  107  pounds  of  raw  to  make  100  pounds  of  refine'd  your  real 
protection  is  not  as  big  as  it  appears;  you  have  to  pay  that  extra  7  per  cent 
duty.  On  preferential  sugar  the  figures  were,  refined  $1.79  to  $1.09,  70  cents 
reduction  on  refined.  Raw  sugar  85  to  45,  40  cents  reduction,  an  apparent 
protection  reduction  from  94  cents  to  64,  30  cents  per  hundred,  and  in  addi- 
[tion  the  dumping  clause  was  taken  away  when  sugar  rose  above  a  price  of  8 
Wsnts  per  pound.  With  your  permission  I  would  like  to  say  a  word  on  th  J 
because  it  is  of  vital  importance  to  the  refining  industry,  and  so  vital  that  i 
hesitate  to  put  into  words  what  I  think  the  result  of  it  may  be.  The  dumping 
clause  very  briefly  is  this;  it  states  that  when  an  article  of  a  kind  made  in  Can- 
ada is  imported  into  Canada  at  less  than  the  fair  market  value  of  the  article 

._when  sold  for  home  consumption  in  the  country  whence  exported,_that  an  addi- 
tional duty  not  to  exceed  15  per  cent  ad  valorem  should  be  levied.  This  clause 
was  designed  to  prevent  unfair  competition  through  the  sale  of  products  from 
abroad  at  less  than  their  home  value,  and  it  is  of  special  importance  in  an 
article  in  which  the  price  varies  so  rapidly  and  so  violently  as  sugar,  for  thiqj 
reason,  that  as  you  can  understand  very  readily  with  sugar  rising  from  Janu- 
ary to  May  in  this  year  by  3:^  cents  a  pound,  there  are  opportunities  for  oper^ 

_^or3  to  buy  large  quantities  of  sugar,  a  lucky  operator  I  will  put  it,  to  bu;^ 

^lifirge  quantity  of  sugar  and  to  hold  it  up  till  the  price  has  perhaps  gone  up  o™ 
bi;nt  a  pound,  and  then^^^^s  happens  in  the  speculative  market,  when  the  market 

—  hesitates  and  shows  signs  of  perhaps  going  back,  he  has  the  opportunity  with 
the  dumping  clause  eliminated,  of  dumping  this  sugar  into  Canada  at  a  price 
below  what  the  Canadian  refiner  can  then  buy  his  raw  product  and  make  it  into 

refined.  l 

■""  By  Mr.  McMaster:  ^ 

I  Q.  Who  is  the  lucky  operator  you  speak  of  ■Mpp|  refiner  or  a  speculator 
m  sugar? — A.  I  would  say  a  speculator  in  sn^^^^xH.  was  going  to  answer 
that  his  name  was  legion  on  a  rising  market.  If  the  price  of  sugar  were  on  a 
stable  basis  this  would  not  be  so  important,  but  as  everybody  knows  there  is 
a  rising  market  there  is  always  speculation,  and  it  is  on  a  rising  market  that 
this  is  especially  dangerous. 

r  ^   By  Mr.  Elliott:  \ 

^  '^   Do  these  speculators  not  tend  to  increase  the  marke^to  make  the 
Irease? — A.  I  should  say  they  do,  sir.  * 

Q.  If  they  were  eliminated,  if  those  fellows  were  cut  out,  what  effect 
would  that  have  on  the  ultimate  price? — A.  I  do  not  know,  it  would  depend — 
T  would  say  this — more  on  the  basic  conditions  of  the  industry,  I  have  no 
use  for  the  speculator,  but  there  he  is.  At  this  very  day,  sir,  we  are  in  the 
position  that  sugar  in  the  hands  of  the  speculator  can  be  imported  into  Canada 
li|p,nd  might  be  imported  into  Canada  and  sold  at  a  price  that  might  put  us 
out  of  business.  __■*■-  ^ 


By  Mr.  McMurray 
Q.  Do  these  speculators  ever  attempt  to  corner  the  sugar  market? — ^A.  No 


sir  I  don't  think  you  could  corner  it,  because  it  is  too  bi- 


[Mr.  H.j  R.  Drummond.] 
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Q.  You  see  no  evidences  of  attempting  corners  of  the  market? — A.  I  do 
not  think  it  could  be  cornered.    Mr.  McMaster  gave  us  statistics  to  show, 
eighteen  million  tons  of  sugar;  well,  sugar  at  6-^-  cents  a  pound,  that  is  $150  "&" 
ton — 

Q.  Still  he  would  not  have  to  buy  all  that  sugar  to  corner  the  market,  a 
pretty  small  percentage  of  it  would  corner  the  market? — A.  I  do  not  know 
much  about  it,  but  I  js^ould  not  thinlc  it  could  be  done.  There  are  corners  of 
course,  local  and  small  ones,  but  I  would  not  imagine  it  could  be  done.  I  am 
very  neafrly  through,  but  with  your  permission  I  would  like  to  just  repeat 
the  points  which  I  have  endeavoured  to  make  to  you.  Firstly,  I  think  I 
have  demonstrated  it  is  in  the  interests  of  the  refiners  to  have  cheap  and  not 
dear  sugar. 

Secondly,  the  price  of  sugar  is  based  solely  on  the  cost  of  the  raw  material 
over  which  the  refiner  in  this  country  has  no  control  whatever. 

Thirdly,  the  margin  or  the  difference  between  the  price  that  the  refiner 
pays  for  his  raw  product  and  the  price  at  which  he  sells  is  to-day  less  than  one- 
fifth  of  the  whole,  and  of  this  one-fifth  only  a  very  small  proportion  is  under 
the  control  of  the  refiner,  because  the  large  proportion  of  it  goes  in  actual 
expenses. 

Fourthly,  although  the  cost  of  raw  sugar  has  risen  since  January  by  $3.25 
per  hundred,  in  that  time  the  increase  of  the  refiner  has  been  61  sents  less  pqi 
hundred  than  the  increase  enjoyed  by  the  grower  and  that  difference  ii^^^^-K^ifiw 
assumed  to  the  benefit  of  the  consumer  in  Canada.  . 

Fifthly,  I  venture  this  opinion,  that  the  rise  in  sugar  is  natural  and  not 
artificial.     I  give  that  merely  as  an  opinion  for  what  it  is  worth. 

Q.  Is  the  grower  getting  a  higher  price  per  bushel? — ^A.  Yes. 

By  Mr.  Sales: 

Q.  The  big  season  is  from  December  to  May,  would  not  most  of  that  sugar 
be  out  of  the  hands  of  the  grower  by  this  time? — A.  Oh  no,  sold  right  along; 
I  say  the  big  season,  the  height  of  the  season  is  the  point  where  it  reaches  a 
height  and  gradually  tapers  off.  It  goes  on  from  November  right  up  to  the 
next  August  or  September  I  would  say,  I  am  not  just  sure. 

Q.  There  are  some  months  in  which  there  is  a.  .very  big  move? — A.  The 
move  depends  more  on  the  consumption,  yes,  but  the  months  of  the  largest 
consumption  of  sugar  are  in  the  summer  when  preserving  and  so  forth  is  on. 

Q.  I  am  talking  of  the  months  of  largest  delivery  by  the  grower? — ^A.  He 
would  not  deliver  it  unless  he  had  sold  it. 

Q.  Is  he  fixed  financially  so  that  he  can  own  his  crop? — A.  I  could  not 
answer  that  question.  But  I  know  it  is  a  fact  that  the  large  month  of  con- 
sumption is  in  the  summer,  and  that  is  when  the  largest  amounts  are  sold. 

Q.  I  want  to  get  to  the  point  of  the  man  who  grows  the  sugar,  and  when  he 
parts  with  it? — A.  He  parts  with  when  there  is  a  purchaser,  and  the  purB" 
chaser  is  there  in  larger  quantity  in  the  summer  than  any  bthVr  time;  that  is 
what  I  would  think  would  be  the  natural  answer. 

*  Then  in  1920  under  government  control  the  refining  industry  suffered  a 
staggering  loss,  and  through  no  fault  of  its  own,  and  under  circumstances  that  I 
consider,  gentlemen,  entitle  us  t'i  the  sympathy  and  not  the  condemnation  of 
every  fair  minded  man  such  as  I  think  this  committee  consists  of. 

Q.  To  go  back  to  that  point  as  to  the  producer  selling  the  crop,  do  you 
stock  up  very  largely  in  your  refinery? — ^A.  No  sir,  our  stocking  would  depend 
on  what  it  was  costing  us  to  lay  the  stuff  down,  and  what  we  thought  the 
market  was  going  to  be.  L  ■  -  . 
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Q.  That  is  not  any  answer.  My  question  was  do  you  stock  up  very 
largely  at  any  time;  never  mind  the  circumstances? — ^A.  At  some  times  to  a 
larger  extent  than  others,  yes. 

Q,  To  a  very  large  extent? — A.  Approximately — 

Q.  To  what  extent? — ^A.  I  could  not  say. 

Q.  T-^o  or  three  months  ahead? — ^A.  Oh,  no,  I  should  think  if  we  had  a 
month's  supply — well,  it  might  run  over  a  month,  because  we  are  also  dependent 
on  this,  we  are  dependent  on  selling  our  sugar,  so  if  we  had  a  considerable 
ptock  or  even  a  medium  stock  and  we  were  unable  to  sell  our  sugar,  the  sugar 
would  then  pile  up  in  our  warehouses,  and  it  sometimes  does  pile  up  to  a  laxm 
extent.  M 

Q.  But  you  do  anticipate  your  requirements  by  buying  large  quantities  of 
raw  material? — A.  We  use  our  judgment  on  that,  and  if  we  did  not  the  profit 
in  refining  does  not  admit  of  making  many  mistakes. 

Q.  So  that  you  have  to  make  a  little  by  speculation? — ^A.  Well,  I  don't 
like  to  be  put  down  as  a  speculator,  but  we  have  to  buy  when  we  think  the 
market  is  good;  like  everybody  else  in  the  world,  a  lot  of  business  consists  in 
that. 

Q.  The  point  I  am  trying  to  get  at  is  this  advance  is  not  going  back  to  the 
real  producer  of  sugar,  because  if  he  is  like  the  grower  of  wheat  his  deliveries 
are  very  heavy  in  two  or  three  months.  People  eat  bread  all  the  year  round, 
but  the  farmer  markets  his  wheat  in  about  three  months;  now,  I  am  wondering 
if  the  producer  of  sugar  is  in  the  same  boat? — ^A.  I  would  say  not  as  compared 
to  that,  because  his  crop  goes  over  eight  or  nine  months,  and  there  is  a  period 
of  heavy  consumption,  that  would  be  the  difference,  there  is  a  period  of  heavy 
consumption  of  his  products,  which  is  in  the  summer  months  towards  the  end 
of  his  crop.  ^^^ 

Q.  Wliat  is  his  harvest? — A.  It  goes  over —  flV 

■ll^l^  ChairjvIan :  December  to  June,  six  months? — A.  Later  than  that7 

Q.  I  am  taking  this  from  the  Willett  &  Gray's  estimate  of  it,  which  sa„ 
from  December  to  June? — A.  It  actually  runs  over  that.  I  am  nearly  finished. 
I  was  alluding  to  the  loss  that  we  suffered  under  government  control,  and  this 
loss  was  sustained  through  the  theory  that  prices  should  not  be  based  on  the 
cost  of  replacement  of  goods.  (•    * 

Ninth,  I  think  I  have  demonstrated,  instead  of  being  an  unduly  profitable 
business  the  net  gain  of  the  refiners  is  very  small  over  a  period  of  years, 
amounting  as  I  have  said,  to  only  one-fifth  of  a  cent  per  pound.  I  have  only 
one  thing  to  say  in  conclusion,  and  that  is  that  I  am  even  sorry  that  this  investi- 
gation did  not  take  place  earlier,  and  that  we  were  not  called  to  give  you  the 
facts  so  that  you  would  have  been  familiar  with  them,  and  some  echoes  of  them 
might  even  have  reached  the  Minister  of  Finance  before  we  received  the  treat- 
ment we  did,  because  it  is  an  extremely  serious  thing  for  us.  I  would  like  to 
impress  that  on  the  committee,  in  as  far  as  it  lies  in  my  power,  that  we  have 
rceived  a  very  very  staggering,  Jjlowin  this  budget,  and  investigation  may  not 
interest  us  very  much  longer  if  iHjiRrried  out  as  it  is  proposed  how. 

By  t^e  Chairman: 
Q.  I  hope  you  are  not  adumbrating  that  it  will  he  a  post  mortem  rather 
than  an  ante  mortem  ceremony? — ^A.  We  are  not  dead  yet,  but  we  are  i 
very  well.  IL  _■ j 

By  Mr.  Gardiner: 
Q.  The  witness  made  a  statement  with  regard  to  financing,  that  that  Wiis 
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rious  question;  can  you  not 


us  some  information  "v^th  regard  to  how 
get  proper  financial  accommodation?    A 

By  the  Chairman: 

Q.  He  is  a  Director  of  the  Bank  of  Montreal,  he  should  be  able  to  tell 
you. — ^A.  Yes,  but  you  cannot  get  financial  accommodation  without  paying  for  it, 
_^  By  Mr.  Gardhier:  '  J 

■-_9.  Does  that  mean  to  say  that  you  are  paying  too  high  for  the  accommo- 
dation— A.  No,  I  don't  think  we  are  paying  too  high,  but  it  is  a  heavy  item. 

Q.  How  is  it  a  serious  consideration  if  you  can  get  sufficient  money  at  a 
reasonable  rate  of  interest? — ^A.  Because  it  amounts  to  a  very  serious  amount 
in  the  case  of  a  company. 

Q.  I  presume  the  consumer  would  eventually  pay  for  that  accommodation? 
— ^A.  If  he  does  not,  sir,  we  will  be  out  of  business,  naturally. 

Q.  How  is  it  a  serious  consideration — I  took  it  from  your  remarks  you 
were  having  difficulties  in  financing? — A.  We  certainly  do  have  difficulties  in 
providing,  especially  when  prices  go  up,  and  when  sugar  is  $200  a  ton  instead 
of  SlOO  a  tozi,  necessarily  our  financing  is  on  a  more  serious  basis,  because  it 
will  need  exactly  double  the  amount  of  money.  ^ 

Q.  Have  you  any  difiiculty  in  getting  it? — A.  We  have  j 
getting  it,  and  we  have  to  give  evevj  security  as  far — 

w  By  Mr.  Sales: 

Q.  What  bank  do  you  do  your  business  with? — A.  Since  1854  with  the  Bank 
of  Montreal;  we  have  been  in  existence  since  1854,  sixty-nine  years.  ^Jt 

Q.  You  will  be  in  business  for  sixty-nine  years  more? — A.j  I  -^^  «-fr«Bl  T 
won't.  Jl      1_ 

By  the  Chairman: 

Q.  Just  let  us  go  back  to  this  question  as  to  whether  there  is' a  rea\ 
shortage  or  not;  you  incline  to  the  opinion  that  there  is  a  real  shortage;  I  have 
brought  before  you  Willet  and  Grey's  estimate  which  shows  the  estimated 
increase  in  the  world's  production  of  this  year  over  last  year  is  just  about  half 
a  million  long  tons,  and  I  have  also  in  my  hand  a  memorandum  which  is  issued 
I  think  week  by  week  by  the  Bureau  of  Agricultural  Economics  of  the  United 
~itates  Department  of  Agriculture,  Washington,  called  Foreign  Crops  and 
.larkets,  which  practically"llgrees.  I  won't  bother  the  Committee  with  the 
details,  but  it  practically  agrees  within  a  very  few  thousand  tons,  with  the 
estimate  of  Willet  and  Grey,  and  I  would  say  from  the  little  investigation  that 
I  have  made  that  the  scarcity  of  the  world's  supply  was  by  no  means  definitely 
ascertained.  I  know  that  there  are  different  estimates  made,  some  larger  and 
some  smaller,  but  from  all  I  can  learn  it  would  look  as  if  the  world's  supply 
^was  not  less  than  last  year? — A.  Mr.  Chairman,  you  have  to  take  the  position 
as  it  exists  to-day;  what  is  the  supply  of  sugar  available  from  now_on  to  thq 
time  that  we  will  get  to  the  new  crops~or  for  the  balance  of  the  ye^r?  And 
those  figures  as  nearly  as  I  can  possibly  get  at  th*em  show,  as  compared  withj 
last  vear  on  this  continent  at  least,  they  show  a  tremendous  shrinkage  from 
last  year.  I       ^ 

By  Mr.  Sales: 

Q.  What  do  you  mean  by  available? — ^A.  I  mean  to  say  the  stock  on  hand, 

and  the  balance  of  the  production  that  has  still  to  come  out.    You  see  the  crop 

is  not  finished,  there  is  so  much,  the  crop  is  estimated  at  three  "million  six,  or 

i^mething  like  that,  there  has  been  produced  so  much  out  of  that  crop  already, 

therefore  so  much  more  to  come  out;  there  is  also  a  stock  in  Cuba  of  so  many 
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_    hundreds  of  thousands  of  tons,  and  taken  together  those  represent  the  available 
feupply  for  the  balance  of  the  season.     At  this  date  you  see  hhe  Chairman  is 
■telling'  of  the  whole  crops  of  the  world  as  they  appeared  say  on  January  1st,  but 
p__jge  have  proceeded  so  far,  and  we  have  produced  so  much  and  consumed  so 
mna]n_Qnd  the  available  supply  that  is  left  is  what  determines  the  price. 

,  ilave  you  any  figures  available  showing  the  stocks  in  refineries? — A.  I 

do  not  think  so,  no,  sir.  | 

By  the  Chairman: 

aQ.  Mr.  Drummond,  I  have  before  me  a  clipping  from  the  New  York  Evening 
P(m,  entitled:— "Concerning  the  production  of  Sugar  in  Cuba,  April  lOthiijadikh'* 
reads  as  follows:  4liH  ' 


_  _  Cuban  sugar  crop.  Federal  refining"— that  is  the  IJederal   Sugar 

_  Refining  Company— "says  output  to  date  ahead  of  last  year.  Cuba's 
sugar  production  to  date  of  the  present  crop  is  more  than  three-quarters 
of  a  million  tons  ahead  of  that  at  the  corresponding  time  last  year, 
reports  the  Federal  Sugar  Refining  Company  in  its  review  of  the  industry. 
Up  to  March  31st,  according  to  cable  advices  from  Federal  representa- 
tives on  the  Island,  production  this  year  totals  2,755,785  tons.  Last  year 
^^^  at  the  corresponding  date  the  total  was  1,986,956  tons.  A  difference  in 
favour  of  this  year's  crop  of  768,829  tons.  In  connection  with  the  Cuban 
Department  of  Agriculture's  estimates  of  an  outturn  of  3^.500,000  tons 
Federal  points  out  that  this  means  that  from  April  1st  Cuba~^ill  have 
Id  produce  only  744,215  tons.  Last  year  during  the  same  perfod  2^900^233 
tons  were  produced ;  while  to  reach  the  Federal  estimate  only  1^347 j072 
■"ns  would  have  to  be  produced." 


k 


.„wow^  of  course  I  am  dealing  with  a  subject  about  which  personally 
I  %iow  nothing,  Mr.  Drummond,  but  if  that  estimate  of  the  Federal 
Sugar  Refining  Company  is  correct,  the  Cuban  crop  is  not  going  to  be  smaller 
this  year  than  it  was  last  year.  And  the  estimates  given  by  the  American 
Bureau  of  Agriculture,  Economics,  and  by  Willett  &  Grey's  estimates  are  app^- 
ently  right. — A.  Well,  Mr.  Chairman,  those  figures  really  answer  the  qu 
and  show  what  I  mean  by  taking  the  present  position.  Last  year^ifi 
you  rightly,  up  to  date  there  had  been  produced  two  million?  ymi 

Q.  2,755,000,  that  is  this  year's  production,  but  last  year  at  a  correijpo^v^.^; 
date  the  total  was  only  1,986,956;  a  difference  in  favour  of  this  year's  crop 
of  in  round  figures,  three  quarters  of  a  million? — A.  Yes,  sir,  but  look  at  it 
in  this  way ;  last  year  the  total  crop  was  3,996,000  tons. 

Q.  That  is  Willett  &  Grey's  estimate. — A.  And  out  of  that,  at  this  date 
last  year  1,986,000  tons  had  been  produced,  leaving  yet  to  come  out  the 
difference  between  those  two  figures,  that  is,  2,100,000  tons.  Now  this  year 
the  total  estimate  that  you  gave  of  the  crop  was  3,500^000  tons.  Production 
to  date  2,755,000  tons.  Leaving  yet  to  be  produced  744/)00  tonsas  compared 
with  2,100,000  tons  last  year.  i^ 

Q.  I  think  wfe  are  getting  at  cross  purposes,  Mr.  Drummond.  The  gist 
of  this  article  which  I  will  pass  you  after  you  have  finished  your  examination, 
§0  that  you  can  correct  me  if  I  have  taken  a  wrong  meaning,  is  that  the 
American  authorities,  their  Government  authorities,  estimate  the  crop  in  round 
figures  at  4,000,000,  for  the  Cuban  crop.  The  Willett  &  Grey  estimate  is 
4,000,000  about? — A.  Well,  sir,  that  has  been  reduced  by  those  parties  since 
then  to  between  three  million  five  and  three  million  six  or  so.  The  estimates 
have  been  reduced  by  all  these  parties  to  between  ^  and  3^  millions.  They 
have  been  reduced  to  that. 
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Q.  Perhaps  you  Sll  be  able  to  put  those  before  us,  becausT'on  the  latest 
figures  I  have  been  able  to  get  I  do  not  see  any  such  reduction.    There  have     _ 
been  estimates  made  but  you  can  check  that.     Now  turning  from  the  Cuban 
supply,  is  there  any  substantial  difference  from  the  latest  figures  you  have  got 

to  what  Willett  &  Grey  gives  in  round  figures  of  18,213,000  tons?     That  is 

their  estimate  on  the  26th  April,  1923.    Have  you  any  later  figures  than  that?—     

A.  Those  are  the  estimates  made  up  at  the  beginning  of  the  season  and  they 
reprint  them  throughout  the  v_ear._everv  second  or  third  number  I  think. 

By  Mr.  Caldwell: 

Q.  Without  any  revision? — A  Well  if  the  Cuban  crop  is  down  there  at 
four  million,  Mr.  Chairman?  |  ^ 

By  the  Chairman:  i — ^ 

Q.  The  Cuban  crop  is  down  at  four  million. — A.  Well,  the  estimate  o: 
Cuban  crop  has  been  reduced  to  three  million  six  or  three  million  seven  or  three 
—     million  five  since  that  date.    500,000  tons  would  be  about  three  per  cent  and 
the  bulk  of  that  is  in  the  Cuban  crop.  1 

Q.  Now  turning  to  the  situation  in  Canada  when  the  sharp  upward  move-       _ 
ment  began.    When  was  that,  do  you  remember? — A.  It  began  in  January.    It 
sagged  off  a  little  in  the  beginning  of  January  until  it  reached  the  low  point, 
and  practically  since  then  it  has  been  going  up  with  revulsions  every  now  and   i 

then.  "i^i    ml  ^       2   ^ 

^  Q.  I  have  heard  it  stated,  and  you  will  correct  mPBHl  ^fn  wrong,  th#; 

there  was  a  report  issued  by  the  Department  of  Commerce  in  the  United  Stat^ 
on  or  about  the  12th  February  1923  which  had  some  influence  in  puling  up 
the  price? — ^A.  Yes,  they  put  their  foot  in  it  certainly.  .^*       -  ^ 

\  Q.  Now  can  you  tell  me  what  stores  of  raw  sugar  the  Canadian  refiners 

had  at  that  time? — A.  I  could  not  do  that.  I  do  not  know  what  the  others 
had.  My  statement,  Mr.  Chairman,  is  my  own  statement;  it  is  not  prepared  ffi 
collaboration  with  anyone.    I  made  out  my  own  statement. 

Q.  As  I  understand  it  the  refiners  supply  the  Dominion  Bureau  with  figures 
of  the  supply  on  hand,  the  imports  and  exports,  and  I  find  on  reference  to  the 
^™-^gures  of  the  Department  of  Dominion  Statistics  the  refiners  had  of  raw  sugar,  j, 
•^^c?n  hand  at  that  date,  almost  exactly  40  millions  of  pounds,  and  that  they  had  - 

on  the  same  date  of  the  preceding  year  25^  million  pounds.    I  suppose  we  can     ^ 

take  those  figures  as  correct? — ^A.  I  would  imagine  so,  sir.  That  is  40  millions 
of  pounds,  about  20,000  tons.    It  is  a  small  stocK." 

Q,  And  a  still  smaller  stock  on  the  same  date  in  the  previous  year,  only  12. 
How  much  did  you  have  of  that  and  how  long_  would  it  have  kept  you  running? 
— A.  I  cannot  answer  that,  but  we  could  melt  that  20,000  tons  in  a  month 
and  a  half  I  suppose.  "  ^^ 

Q.  Is  that  a  small  stock? — A.  Very  small  yes  sir,  because  you  have  to 
operate  your  refinery ;  you  have  to  have  sugar  coming  in" all  the  time  in  order 
to  keep  going.    It  is  a  continuous  operation;  we  never  stop  except  on  Sunday.       — 

Q.  Do  you  regard  one  and  a  half  month's  supply  as  a  small  stock?— A.  For    

myself,  no.    But  for  the  whole  of  the  refiners,  there  are  six  refiners  and  they 
^fc_would  melt  that  in  a  week.  ^B 

•*  Q.  Do  you  remember  what  you  had  yourself  on  hand  at  that  time?— A. 
^^  I  couldn't  tell  you  offhand,  but  I  would  regard  having  a  week's  supply  as  being 
^^      in  a  very  dangerous  position,  if  we  had  just  a  week's  supply.  1  ^ 

_Q.  For  how  long  do  you  generally  have  a  supply? — A.  Well,  the  art  of  it 
consists  of  getting  in  fresh  raw  sugar,  as  you  turn  out  the  other  all  the  time,  ^ 
and  the  nearer  you  can  get  to  that,  the  less  cost  you  have,  because  raw  sugar 
is  expensive  stuff  to  hold,  so  that  we  are  between  two  fires;  we  cannot  have' too  ' 
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much,  because  it  is  too  expensive,  and  we  cannot  have  too  little,  because  that 
means  that  -^e  won't  be  able  to  operate. 

Q.  What  do  you  calculate  to  have  on  hand,  what  do  you  aim  for? — A. 
That  is  dependent  on  the  security  of  the  communications.  If  we  can  \)e  sure  that 
we  have  other  sugar  travelling  to  us,  two  or  three  weeks'  supply  we  would 
consider  safe.  We  would  have  to  have  other  sugars  travelling  from  Cuba, 
Barbados,  or  Demerara,  or  wherever  it  might  be,  so  that  we  could  count  on  their 
arriving  at  a  certain  time. 

Q.  What  do  you  try  to  keep  in  the  warehouse    for   your   needs? — A.   We 
would  keep  from  5  to  6  thousand  tons  or  up  to  10  or  12  thousand  tons.         i 
_       Q.  From  5  to   12  thousand  tons? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  And  that  would  last  you  how  long? — ^A.  10,000  tons  would  last  us 
about  three  weeks". 

Q.  The  refiners  began  in  the  year  1922  with  a  very  large  carry-over  from 
the  year  before  did  they  not? — A.  Yes  sir,  because  of  this  fact;  the  sugar  that 
we  bought  at  high  prices  when  the  price  fell  down  our  sales  dropped  off  to 
practically  nothing.  I  have  not  the  figures,  except  in  my  head,  but  for  four 
months  towards  the  end  of  1920,  we  did  not  sell  a  week's  supply  of  sugar. 
The  public  simply  would  not  buy  it,  and  we  had  to  hold  it  almost  indefinitely. 

Q.  At  the  end  of  1921?— A.  No,  the  end  of  1920. 

Q.  You  are  quite  right,  the  end  of  1920  and  beginning  of  1921,  that  was 
the  situation  then? — ^A.  Yes;  and  I  may  say  we  had  sugar  that  we  finally  sold 
at  ten  cents  a  pound  loss.  SIO  a  hundred  pounds.  We  were  operating  at 
thousands  and  thousands  of  dollars  loss  for  week  after  week. 

Q.  Now  the  importations  of  raw  sugar  during  1922,  were  just  twice  as  1  ' 
I  see  as  they  were  in  1921.    That  is  all  the  refineries? — ^A.  Well,  there  wai 
large  export  business  in  1922.    The  sugar  came  in  and  went  out. 

Q.  When  you  are  refining  for  export,  are  you  able  to  make  a  profit  on  the 
operation? — A.  Indirectly  we  make  a  profit  because  while  it  is  done  presumably 
usually  at  cost  or  very  n^r  it,  it  enables  us  to  increase  our  turnover,  which  ig 
the  only  way.  m  ,Jr  ^ 

Q.  The  only  fair  wMg^pms  to  me  would  be  to  put  both  export  and  import 
under  the  same  operation  «id  find  out  if  the  whole  operation  were  profit- 
*ible  or  not,  would  it  not? — ^A.  Well  it  comes  into  that  sir,  in  the  end,  naturalljj 

Q.  When  you  ship  abroad,  you  have  of  course  to  meet  world  conditions  of 
competition,  have  you  not? — A.  Absolutely. 

Q.  And  last  year  I  note  that  the  total  refined  sugar  for  export  was  abolS 
forty  per  cent  as  great  as  the  home  consumption.  The  shipments  of  refined  sugar 
for  domestic  use  were  809^942,816  pounds,  while  the  shipments  of  refined  sugar 
for  export  were  315,407,477  poiinds.  I  presume  that  is  about  forty  per  cent.  Do 
^ugar  prices  charged  by  the  different  refiners  approximates  each  other  pretty 
nearly? — ^A.  Sugar  prices  are  of  necessity  more  or  less  the  same  in  the  gross 
price,  that  is  like  flour  or  any  commodity  of  that  sort,  the  prices  approximate 
one  another  but  only  approximate.    They  differ.    Prices  differ. 

Q.  If  you  would  "Let  Redpath's  sweeten  it"  does  it  cost  about  the  same 
as  if  you  were  buying  from  the  St.  Lawrence? — ^A.  The  benefit  you  receive  is 
greater,  in  our  case.  '  '  ^ 

Q.  Do  you  pay  the  same  price?— A.  This  formal  price  that  I  have  mentiodP 
is  not  always  the  same,  no.  At  times  we  differ  in  price  and  we  must  approxi- 
mate the  same  figure. 

Q..  Do  the  shiftings  up  and  down  of  prices  by  the  different  refiners  syn- 
chronize?— ^A.  Within  a  month  there  has  been  a  variation  of  15  cents  per 
hundred  pounds  in  the  prices. 
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Q.  Charged  by  different  refineries? — ^A.  Ye 

Q.  Is  that  the  ordinary  case? — A.  Quite  ordinary,  yes.     It  happ 
quently. 

Q.  I  notice  in  these  figures  of  melting  and  shipments  that  in  1922  tL 
was  considerably  more  melting  done  by  the  refiners  than  in  1921.  I,188,941j572 
pounds  in  1922  as  against  750,209,034  in  1921. — A.  The  difference  was  the  stock 
carried  over  from  1920,  this  enormously  heavy  stock  we  had,  which  we  were 
still  liquidating  in  1921,  and  consequently  we  were  not  melting  the  same  amount. 

Q.  I  see  "shipments."    What  do  shipments  mean?    Does  "that  mean  shipping 
from  one  refinery  to  another? — A.  It  does  not  actually  mean  sales. 

Q.  Does  it  not  mean  shipments  bet-w-'een  refineries? — A.  No,  sir,  but  it  means 
su^ar  sent  away  from  the  refinery,  sent  all  over  the  country.  "*  '   **- 

J"^"  Q.  Do  you  ever  ship  from  one  refinery  to  the  other? — A.  No.    It  ha| 

happened  but  we  do  not.  J 

^_  (^.  Does  this  ever  happen,  that   Redpath's   sugar   is   handled  by  the  D(^ 
~~^.ymmion  R.efineries?— A.  This  will  happen,  Mr.  Chairman,  presuming  that  q^ 
~  i%finery  was  closed  down,  as  our  refinery  is  in  Montreal,  on  the  Lachine  Q     _ 
as  you  know,  possibly  in  its  wisdom,  the  Government  closes  the  Lachine  CanaF 
for  a  month  every  spring  because  somebody  has  to  get  some  work.     About  that 
period  and  during  that  time  we  may  run  out-  of  a  particular  grade  of  sugar  and 
in  that  case  we  would  try  and  buy  it-.from  one  of  the  other  refiners  in  order  t^ 
fill  our  orders.     Those  would  be  the  circumstances  under  which  that  would 


:cum^ai 


-  ■  Q.  I  have  heard  of  Redpath's  bags  bang  ^nt  to  the  Dominion  and  filled 
ith  Dominion  sugar  and  then  being  shipped  to  the  trade.— A.  No  sir. 

Q.  That  could  not  happen? — ^A.  No  sir.  §   1^ 

Q.  People  would  detect  the  difference? — A.  I  hope  they  could. 

Q.  I  wish  you  had  been  able  to  give  me  the  laid  down  cost  in  Montreal 
of  the  sugar,  to  give  me  the  Cuban  cost.  It  would  have  been  interesting  to 
have  compared  the  laid  down  prices  of  sugar  in  Montreal  with  prices  the  con- 
sumers are  paying  now.  You  say  you  have  not  got  that? — A.  No,  I  have  not 
got  that. 

Q.  During  the  luncheon  adjournment  you  may  telephone  down  and  get  it? 
— ^A.  I  could  make  a  calculation.  | 

Q.  Would  it  be  pretty  near  right? — A.  I  think  so. 

Q.  Let  us  make  it  together.  Take  the  lowest  price,  $3.25  per  hundred 
pounds.  Now  the  duty  on  that  into  Canada^ould  be  what? — ^A.  Would  bj 
11.691,  say  $1.70. 

I  By  l^^)aldioell: 

^      Q.  That  wotild  be  from  Cuba? — A.  Yes,~r.    We  are  speaking  of  Cub 

._. _i . ..    

By  the  Chairman: 

Q.  And  then  your  freight? — A.  This  was  in  the  month  of  January. 

Q.  This  was  in  the  month  of  January. — ^A.  This  was  January.  Well  then 
we  would  pay  the  freight,  in  our  cost  from  New  York  to  Montreal,  say  28  centJ 
I  think.  t- 

Q.  If  you  are  not  through — A.  That  is  approximately  very  nearly  correct. 

^.  The  laid  down  cost. :  Would  that  be  cost  insurance  and  freight,  c.i.f.? 
L  Yes.  •  ■ 

Q.  That  would  be  $5.23? — A.  Then  we  would  pay  .the  exchange,  whatever 
the  rate  was.  Take  2  per  cent.  That  would  be  6^  cents.  We  pay  exchange 
on  the —     m  *  -^^ 
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(<^.  Z  per  cent  WOma  ^^^^^muha '. — a.  x\u  lu  wuujiu  uuo  ue  uu  une  uuLy. 
It  would  be  on  the  $3.25  a^^^BS  cents.  It  would  be  on  the  $3.53.  Call  it  7 
cents.  "**  ■* 

^^tathere  any  sales  tax? — A.  No,  sir,  there  is  no  sales  tax.  Commission 
to  tl^^Hl  York  buyers,  2^  cents.  There  would  be  loss  in  weight,  4  per  cent. 
That  would  be  l-^  cents,  and  other  small  charges,  about  a  couple  of  cenij 
-a^Hage,  etc.,-  about  a  couple  of  cents  more.  ^  ^ 

'Q.  Call  it  what? — ^A.  Call  it  two  cents  more.  j 

Q.  Call  the  whole  thing  what?     $5.35?— A.  $5.36,  I  make  it. 
^Q.  You  sold  that  to  the  wholesaler.     We  are  talking  about  Januarj— „ 
fii  this  price  of  $3.25  a  normal  price? — A.  A  normal  price. 

Q.  Would  it  be  a  price  that ? — A.  That  was  the  ruling  price  at  that  time! 

Q.  That  was  the  ruling  price  at  that  time.    Would  that  be  a  normal  price, ' 
from  your  experience  of  the  business  or  was  it  a  little  below  the  normal? — A.^ 
It  was,  as  I  remember  it,-*!  think  just  down  to  that  price  for  a  short  period.        "' 
^  Q.  Were  you  buying  heavily  at  that  time? — A.  It  was  only  used  generally.., 
but  I  could  not  tell  you  whether  I  got  in  then  or  not.    Probably  not.     I  would 
rbe  extremely  lucky  if  I  got  in  at  that  price  to  any  extent.    That  is  all  I  can  say 
and  I  think  that  probably  if  the  price  was  going — of  course  naturally  you  do  not 
know  whSPi  the  bottom  is  reached  and  you  very  seldom  get  it  at  the  bottom. 
You  get  an  average  as  a  usual  thing.    It  is  quite  likely  to  be  one-eighth  of  one- 
k  quarter  more  than  that.  ,  *• 

Q.  Taking  $5.36  as  your  basis,  what  does  it  cost  you  to  refine,  and  what 
do  you  sell  to  the  consumers  at?— A.  We  sold  to  the  grocer  at  $8.05  less  5  peri" 
Icent.      ■"  W,       "^ 

Q.  That  is  less  41  cents? — A.  And  less  the  freight  absorption,  w. 
but  I  should  think  it  would  net  us  perhaps  $7.45.  ' 

Q.  Call  that  $7.45.  That  is  a  gross  profit,  about  2  cents? — A.  Yes,  roughly. 
Yes,  roughly,  if  I~got  in,  as  I  said,  at  the_|3.25.  If  I  did  not  get  in  there,  if  I 
got  in  at  $3.50  it  would  be  25  cents  less,  and  so  it  is  somewhat  less  than  2  cents. 
I  think  it 'was  less  than  2  cents.\Jl     » . 

Q.  What  do  you  calculate  your  net  would  be  on  that  spread? — A.  The  * 
question  is  a  very  delicate  one.     I  have  not  the  slightest  objection  to  telling 
my  cost  to  you,  sir,  privately  but  I  think — I  hardly  think  that  my  competitors 
Bitting  around  me  you.  should  ask  me  for  my  cost  but  I  am  prepared — 
r         Q.  Supposing  we  served  out  the  same  treatment  to  everybody,  would  that 
,  remove   the   unfairness? — A.    No,  sir,  because  even  this  would   be    a   possible^ 
danger;  I  would  feel  very  strongly  on  this.    Suppose  we  had  spread  these  things 
abroad  and  they  would  possibly  filter  down  to  other  competitors  we  have  in 
the  country,  we  would  possibly  be  exposing  our  hands  to  the  very  people  from 
whom  we  anticipate  the  most  danger,  that  is  at  the  present  moment  the  Ameri- 
(jan.    It  might  have  a  very  serious  and  a  very  detrimental  effect  on  us  if  yofi 
insisted  on  it. 

Q.  We  are  not  going  to  insist  on  anything  that  is  unfair. — A.  I  want  to 

give  ^ou  every  possible  thing  I  can  put  1  want  to  serve  the  interests  of  the 

whole  community  in  doing  it,'~and  any-thing  That  would  expose  us  to  danger 

"outside  the  country  or  inside  it,  I  venture  to  submit  to  you,  sir — it  might  be 

gi-^n  in  private  if  you  want  it  but- should  not  be  printed  and  spread  broa'd- 


Q.  Have  you  any  knowledge  of  the  cost  of  production  in  the  Stat^^., 
you  any  competitors? — A.  I  have  a  certain  amount  of  knowledge,  thai.  _ 
say,  I  know  that  they  produce  there  very  muah  cheaper  than  we  do,  for  this 
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reason  that  they  pt^hrough  enormouF quantities  of  sugar,  consequently  their 
overheads  and  every  expense  incidental  to  the  thing  is  very  largely  reduced. 
They  have  a  market  of  110,000,000  and  we  have  a  market  of  8,000,000,  scattered 
all  over  an  enormous  territory.  The  only  profit  in  refining  is  in  putting  throu^ 
large  quantities  and  they  put  through  very  much  more  than  we  do.  *"They  gm" 
their  coal  very  much  less  than  we  do;  they  get  their  bags  and  various  other 
things,  which  are  a  heavy  cost,  at  very  much  less  than  we  do,  and  altogether 
they  must  produce — well,  I  do  not  know — ^but  certainly  at  probably  not  one- 
half  or  two-thirds  of  our  cost. 


Bxj  Mr.  Caldwell: 
.Q.  What  is  the  rate  of  duty  on 
|,  Mr.  Chairman. 
The  CHAiRMAdI  I  do  not  know. 


from  Canada  to  the  United 


By  Mr.  Caldwell:  L  HH  I 

J.  Do  you  know,  Mr.  Drummond?— A^^Mi^r  ra^,  duty  is  $1.69. 

_^.  The  duty  on  refined  sugar  going  froraS^BsFto  the  United  States?— A. 

I  have  got  the  raw  duty,  I  have  not  got  the  refined  duty. 

Q.  Is  there  a  duty  on  raw  sugar  going  from  Canada  to  the  United  gtates? 
-A.  There  is  no  raW  sugar  goes  but  they  get  it  from  Cuba.  I 

By  Mr.  Sales  r^  ™  ^ 

Q.  Do  you  get  a  drawback  on  your  duty  when  you  export? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 
UQi  99  per  cent?— A.  Yes 

By  Mr.  Caldwell: 

Q.  Does  the  United  States,  raise  the  rate  on  sugar  from  Cuba  to  the  United 

.^tates  the  same  as  our  sugar  coming  through  to  Canada? — ^A.  No,  sir.     On 

Eriday  we  reduced  our  duty  here.  '  -  -m     L 

Q.  Previous  to  that? — A.  It  was  approximately  the  same.J 

fl.  Approximately? — A.  Yes.  '  It  was  a  little  up,  I  think,  this  last  year. 

I    ,  By  Mr.  Sales:  ^ 

Q.  Where  do  you  export  to  principally ?.—^A^  To  the  United  Statea»to  the 
United  Kingdom.  '       *  »      4» 

Q.  At  a  less  price  than  it  is  sold  at  here? — A.  Well  I  would  not  say  that 
always,  but  the  price  that  we  get  for  export  is  the  exact  price  that  the  American 
can  get  for  export.  He  exports  10  tons  to  one  of  ours  and  whatever  price  he  can 
"et  we  get  that  price  and  no  more. 

Qj.  I  am  not  any  wiser? — A.  You  see  that  is  what  regulates. 


— ^  By  the  Chairman: 

^^That  price  as  a  rule  is  below  our  price? — A. 


Very  often  it  is. 


By  Mr.  Sales:  »-  I 

Q.  Generally?— A.  Yes. 

Q.  About  how  much,  can  you  tell  us? — A.  I  could  not  make  a  statement 
on  that  because  every  price  varies,  but  the  advantage  of  it,  sir,  from  the  manu- 
facturers' point  of  view  is  this,  that  it  increases  his  output  and  reduces  his  cost 
and  hence  it  enables  him  to  sell  at  a  lower  price  in  his  own  country. 

Q.  If  you  did  not  have  a  protective  duty  on  sugar  you  would  not  ^e  able 
to  sell  to  the  people  of  Great  Britain  cheaper  than  you  can  sell  to  the  people 
of  Canada?  If  you  did  not  have  a  protective  duty  on  sugar  coming  into  Canada 
you  could  not  sell  to  the  people  of  Great  Britain  sugar  cheaper  than  you  do  the 
people  of  Canada? — A.  I  do  not  know  what  would  happen. 

rMr.  H.  R.  Drummoud.]  U  I 
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Q.  In  other  words — .  A.  No,  we  could  not,  for  the  reason  that  we  would 
not  exist.    We  would  not  be  here  at  all. 

Q.  In  other  words  the  consumer  in  Canada  has  to  help  keep  the  English 
people? — A.  No  sir. 

Q.  He  certainly  does  in  bacon  and  in  flour? — ^A.  The  consumer  in  England 
jvould  not  be  able  to  help  keep  the  consumer  fn  Canada  by  enabling  us  to  do 
our  jobs  cheaper.    That  is  my  theory  of  it. 

By  the  Chairman: 

Q.  This  is  the  situation,  Mr.  Drummond;  it  seems  to  me  it  is  not  unfair  to 
ask  any  manufacturer  who  enjoys  protection  to  let  his  costs  be  known.  Anyone 
who  receives  aid'  from  the  state  directly  or  indirectly  it  seems  he  should  not  be_ 
allowed  to  keep  to  himself  the  costs  of  production.  That  is  the  view  that  I 
take,  but  at  the  same  time  we  do  not  wish  to  put  you  at  any  disadvantage^ 
either  with  your  Canadian  competitors  or  your  competitors  elsewhere,  and  if 
we  decide  to  ask  you  to  give  us  your  cost  of  production  we  will  do  it  in  such 
jnanner  as  to  endeavour  to  do  you  no  harm. — A.  I  respectfully  submit  it  would 
joe  a  very  grave  detriment  to  ask  these  costs  and  indirectly  have  I  not  answered 
ithese  questions,  because  I  have  given  you  the  margin  that  the  refiners  have  had 
for  years,  the  margin  of  profit  thSt  they  have  had,  and  that  margin  was  demon- 
strated to  be  one-fifth  of  a  cent  per  pound  over  a  period  of  eight  yeara.  ^ 

Q.  How  is  that  arrived  at?  The  cost  mu$t  have  been  given  to  some  on© 
who  arrived  at  that? — A.  No,  not  the  cost.  That  was  the  only  margin,  the 
net  profit  of  the  refiner.  ^ 

Q.  The  only  way  you  can  arrivfe  at  the  margin  is  by  having  your  cost  and 
taking  the  difference  betyeen  your  cost  production  and  seeing  wat  you  get  for 
that  product.  That  is  your  net  profit. — A.  We  get  the  net  profit  by  finding  the 
net  profit  and  dividing  it  by  the  number  of  pounds  we  put  through  in  a  year. 
That  shows  you  the  profit  per  pound  or  per  hundred  pounds. 

Q.  Supposing  this  Committee  find  there  was  a  large  margin  in  your  cost 
of  production  but  you  lost  the  benefit  of  that  by  unfortunate  speculation  in 
buying.  That  might  be  gi^^'en  as  a  thought  to  the  Committee.  I  do  not  think 
it  is  unfair.  However,  I  do  not  think  we  will  decide  the  point  until  we  have 
met  in  executive  session  and  I  can  assure  you  the  same  treatment  will  be  meted 
out  to  everybody  if  we  decide  to  do  it  and  your  competitors  outside  the  countrj? 
and  inside  will  be  given  no  knowledge  of  it.  I  might  tell  you  we  had  the  Massey 
Harris  Company's  representative  here  the  other  day.  We  built  a  binder  in 
thig^  Committee  Room.  We  discovered  everything  that  went  into  a  binder. 
It  took  us  three  hours  and  they  had  their  costs  down  to  one-tenth  of  a  cent 
and  from  their  figures  we  learned  they  were  selling  their  binders  at  less  than 
cost-. — A,  You  can  imagine  what  I  was  going  to  say.  You  can  imagine  when  I 
learned  they  were  doing  it  what  I  was  going  to  say  and  what  I  hesitate  to  sav. 

Q.  Just  as  I  §ay,  public  sympathy  would  be  aroused  for  unfortunate 
manufacturers  if  it  was  kno-^m  they  were  carrying  on  their  business  at  a  loss 
and  they  were  just  in  the^ame  boat  as  the  farmers  who  tell  us  they  are  carrying 
on  their  business  at  a  loss? — A.  I  cannot  run  my  business  on  public  sympathy. 
I  am  afraid  they  have  not  any  sympathy  for  us.  ■ 

Q.  Can  you  bring  with  you  this  afternoon  your  stock  book  showing  your 
purchases  from  time"  to  time  of  raw  sugar? — A.  No,  sir,  I  have  not  got  that 
here.     -  ^ 

Q.  You  could  telephone  down  to  the  man  who  is  the  purchaser.^  He  could 
give  it  to  you  from  the  office  before  we  meet  at  3.15  this  afternoon.^     ■ 

The  Committtie  adjourned  until  3.15  p.m.  for  executive  session. 

—       —  —  [Mr.  H.  R.  DrummondJ 
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throughout  Canada,  resumed  hearing  evidence  at  3.30  p.m.g,  May  15,,1923,J;he 
Chairman,  Mr.  McMaster,  presiding.  ^ 

The  Chairman:  Before  the   adjournment   a  question  was   asked   as  to 
the  duty  on  sugar  going  into  the  United  States.    I  believe  this  is  covered  by 
paragraph  503 — 
I        Mr.  Caldwell:  Erom  Canada? 

The  Chairman:  Yes,  or  from  anywhere  else.    I  believe  this  is  covered 

by  paragraph  603  of  the  Tariff  Act  of  1922,  as  follows:  ^h 

'  p  ^ 

"  Maple  sugar  and  maple  syrup,  4  cents  per  pound ;  dextrose  testing 

not  above  99-7  per  centum  and  dextrose  syrup,   1^  cents  per  pound. 

■■*igar  cane  in  its  natural  state  $1  per  ton  of  200  pounds;  sugar  contained 

„  dried  sugar  cane,  or  in  sugar  cane  in  any  other  than  its  natural  ^ate, 

76  per  centum  of  the  rate  of  duty  applicable  to  manufactured  sugar  of 

like  polari^copic  test."  ^^ 

When  the  Committee  adjourned  for  the  noon  r^H^e  question  as  to 
whether  we  should  as^  refiners  to  give  us  their  costsi^JBaufacture  was  left 
for  further  discussion.  We  have  discussed  the  matter,  and  we  have  come  to 
the  conclusion  that  our  investigation  would  be  inadequate  and  incomplete 
if  we  did  not  ask  these  gentlemen  to  give  us  their  costs.  At  the  same  time  ye 
do  not  wish  to  be  unfair  in  any  way  to  the  refiners,  and  before  proceeding  with 
the  investigation  as  to  costs  we  will  hear  argument  from  Mr.  Drummond  or 
any  other  who  may  desire  to  address  the  committee  on  the  question  as  to 
whether  there  is  any  real  danger  of  prejudice  being  suffered  by  Canadian 
refiners,  by  the  publication  of  such  details.  If  after  hearing  argument  we  come 
to  the  conclusion  that  there  is  danger  of  prejudice  we  will  hold  the  investiga- 
tion in  camera,  and  do  what  was  done  two  or  three  years  ago  in  the  House  of 
Commons  by  a  similar  committee  which  went  into  the  question  as  to  whether 
it  would  be  wise  to  pass  legislation  restricting  the  export  of  various  things 
from  Canada.  I  formed  a  member  of  that  committee.  We  sat  in  camera 
and  not  one  word  of  the  evidence  leaked  out.  We  have  decided  to  follow  the 
same  procedure,  which  we  think  would  be  eminently  fair,  if  we  come  to  the 
conclusion  that  it  would  be  against  the  interests  of  the  refiners  to  have  the  data 
_which  we  will  ask  them  for  published.  So  that  I  will  ask  Mr.  Drummond  and 
'any  other  of  the  refiners  who  are  here  present  to  address  the  committee  and  to 
explain  to  us  why  it  would  be  a  prejudice  to  them  to  have  their  costs  of  manu- 
facture disclosed.  I  would  like  to  say  on  behalf  of  the  committee  and  myself 
that  we  should  much  prefer  to  have  everything  heard  absolutely  in  the  open, 
%nd  it  would  be  our  desire  to  have  the  investigation  proceed  in  this  way. 
However,  ^^  are  open  to  argument,  and  if  arguments  are  made  which  lead  us 
to  the  conclusion  that  there  would  be  a  prejudice  suffered  by  the  refiners  in 
having  the  investigation  of  costs  opened,  we  will  conduct  it  in  camera. 

^Ir.  Drummond:  Mr.  Chairman  and  gentlemen:  It  is  somewhat  difficult 
for  me  to  give  absolute  specific  reasons.  There  are  a  number  of  things  to  a 
certain  extent  you  know  to  be  facts,  and  yet  it  is  somewhat  difficult  at  times 
to  give  the  precise  reason  why  you  know.  At  the  same  time  I 
want  to  state  to  the  committee  that  we  are  here  anxious  to  be  as  fair  and  open 
as  we  possibly  can  be.  I  have  given  you  already  data  which  nobody  else  could 
have  got  from  u^under  any  consideration.  The  question  of  costs  is  a  very  vitp,! 
one  with  an  indiafc-Mf  If  we  take  the  instance,  as  might  well  occur,  where  a 
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irefinir  was  obliged  to  state  that  his  costs  werdTd^rtain  figure,  which  was  ^  r^^j 
high  one,  thatHCertainly  gives  his  competitors,  and  I  do  not  restrict  them  to  the 
competitors  in  Canada,  but  as  I  said  before,  to  the  competitor^  outside  the 
country,  the  opportunity  of  saying  "  Well,  these  people  have  got  costs  of  so  and 
so;  our  costs  are  so  much  less;  we  therefore  could  go  in  and  put  these  people 
outi  of  business",  '  Or  they  might  even  say  in  this  instance.     "  These  people  are 
behind  the  tunes,;  they  do  not  know  what  they  are  doing;  we  could  manu- 
facture at  very  much  less  co^t ;  we  will  go  in  and  we  will  establish  a  factory  in    i 
Canada  and  manufacture  at  this  lesser  cost,  and  achieve  the  same  end."    That 
might  be  founded  on  a  completely  wrong  impression,  but  it  would  not  help  thisj^p 
established  industry  in  Canada  if  another  concern  were  to  come  in  and  were  to  " 
join  in  the  over-production  which  exists  in  this  country  already.  j 

The  consumption  of  Canada,  domestic  consumption,  is  roughly — you  gave  * 
the  exact  figures — about  eight  hundred  million  pounds  a  year ;  I  am  not  exagger- 
ating when  I  say  that  the  capacity  of  the  refiners  is  from  50  to  100  per  cent  in 
excesg  of  thai  amount,  that  this  is  really  a  very  very  serious  detriment  to  them 
in  their  working  costs,  it  i8|  a  condition  that  confronts  us,  and  not  a  theory 
'they  are  here,  and  they  have  money  invested,  and  we  have  got  to  make  the  be^ 
of  it;  but  to  contemplate  another  man  coming  in  under  a  misapprehension,  it 
might  be,  and  founding  another  factory,  would  certainly  be  an  extremely  serious  j 
thing  for  the  refining  industry  of  Canada— 

The  Chaie^ian:  Let  me  just  interject  a  question  here;  do  you  think  it 
would  be  likely  that  a  new  refining  concern  would  come  into  Canada  and 
establish  itself  just  on  the  evidence  that  you  or  others  would  give  before  thi§^ 
Committee?  It  would  strike  me,  and  you  will  correct  me  if  I  am  wrong,  that 
before  any  industry  of  that  kind  come  into  Canada  they  would  make  the  most 
careful  investigation  themselves. 

Mr.  Deummond:  You  would  be  surprised  if  you  knew  on  what  ba^is  a 
great«.many  things  are  started,  and  how%.im  the  investigation  very  often  is  about 
going  into  a  new  thing.  I  have  no  doubt  you  have  had  the  same  experience, 
^  where  some  friend  has  said  "  Come  in,  here  is  something  good",  and  you  have 
gone  in  on  his  say  so  without  any  investigation.  I  repeat  to  my  sorrow  that 
has  happened  to  me  several  times;  and  why  they  come  in  is  not  obvious,  and 
totally  non-understandable  to  anybody  in  the  business,  but  it  does  happen,,  and 
it  has  happened  in  Canada.  When  the  last  refinery  started  in  Canada  the 
refiners  in  Canada  were  perfectly  capable  of  handling  the  whole  of  the  output 
of  this  country. 

The  Chaieman:  The  newcomer,  which  one  was  that? 

IMr.  Drxjmmond:  That  is  the  Atlantic  Refinery.     I  mean  nothing  personal 
^t  all,  but  the  refining  capacity  was  ample  to  look  after  the  needs  of  the  countrj'-f--* 
'and  a  new  indu|try  was  established.     We  could  not  see  why,  but  it  was  a  fact. 

The  Chairman:  Is  it  likely  that  you  or  any  other  of  the  refiners  in  giving 
their  cogts  will  indicate  costs  of  operation  so  as  to  lead  outsiders  to  the  con-   ' 
elusion  that  you  must  be  following  old  methods,  and  that  they  by  coming  in  and 
introducing  better  methods  should  be  able  to  operate  more  cheaply?  . 

Mr.   Deummond:  Yes,   sir,   because  the  costs  are  a  matter  which  it  jM 
extfemely  difficult  to  get  a  correct  appreciation  of,  because  it  depends  on  yo^^ 
output  and  so  on,  over  a  given  period.     The  refiners  in  Canada  operate  under 
this  handicap,  that  the  market  is  not  large  enough  to  absorb  all  that  they  can 
doj'^and  I  ^state  most  emphatically  that  I  consider  it  would  be  very  very  detri- 
mental to  us  to  have  those  facts  known  outside.    I  will  state  that  as  my  absolute 
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Mr.  Hammell:  Outside  of  thi 

Mr.  Drummond:  Yes.     I  am  prS^SId  to  hand  privately  to  the  Chairman 
^^hat  our  costs  are,  to  be  communicated,  but  I  would  implore  you  not  to  publish 
these  costs;  it  would  be  very  detrimental.  JP* 

The  Chairman:  If  we  come  to  the  conclusion  that  your  objections  are 
,_j/ell  founded,  what  we  will  do  is,  the  Committee  will  git  as  a  Committee  in 
camera  and  we  will  exclude  the  newspaper  men  and  w%  will  not  print  the 
evidence;  that  is  what  we  will  do  if  we  decide  to  foUowryour  suggestion.  We 
do  not  want  to  make  flesh  of  one  and  fowl  of  another.  Perhaps  there  are  some 
other  refiners  who  would  like  to  be  heard  along  the  same  lines.  We  und#- 
^tand  your  position. "  You  think  it  would  be  a  real  detriment  to  have  your  cow 
published.  ml 

Mr.  DRtiMMOND :   I  honestly  do,  sir.  i  W 

The  CHAiE^HB^gB  any  one  else  wish  to  speak  for  any  of  the  otl 
refiners?  1^^^^^^ 

Mr.  McConnelIj.:  I  ha^4  prepared  a  memorandum  which  I  think  might  be 
pf  interest  to  the  Committee — 

The  Chairman:  The  first  thing  is  whether  or  not  you  have  any  objections 
to  having  your  costs  published?. 

Mr.  McConnell:  I  have  in  accordance  with  your  request  brought  with  me 
the  average  price  of  my  raw  sugar,  and  also  in  a  confidential  rhemorandum  my 
tosts  of  operating,  but  I  have  added  to  that  memorandum  a  special  request  that. 
—  It  be  kept  private,  because  I  have  said  to  you,  without  knowing  that  Mr. 
Drummond  was  going  to  say  anything  at  allj  that  it  would  be  very'  detrimental 
Idnd  inadvisable  from  my  point  of  view^  to  have  my  competitors  or  outsiders 
know  my  detailed  cost  of  operation.        '  l«-  .J- 

The  Chairman:  You  think  really  that  would  hurt  you? 

Mr.  McConnell:  I  think  it  would  hurt  me  very  much. 
" '  Chairman:  Explain  how  it  would  hurt  you? 

Mr.  McConnell:  Take,  for  instance,  the  first  three  months  of  this~~year, 
we  have  been  operating  on  a  very  low  rate,  and  at  a  great  disadvantage;  we 
have  maintained  our  workmen,  as  much  as  it  was  possible  to  do  so,  rather  than 
i^hrow  them  out  of  positions,  and  our  refinery  during  that  period  operated  at. 
probably  the  lowest  ebb  for  a  number  of  years,  probably  not  over  thirty -three 
"^nd  one-third  per  cent  capacity;  during  that  time  our  costs  were  high.  It  is 
not  a  creditable  showing  at  all,  and  I  certainly  would  not  like  to  be  held  up  as 
a  sugar  refiner  with  costs  such  as  I  must  show  for  the  first  three  months  of 
this  year. 

The  Chairman:  Could  you  not  offset  that  by  showing  ns'^''"'^  ^ '"^ 

^are  for  the  whole  of  last  year? 

I      Mr.  McConnell:  Yes,  I  can  do  that. 

The  Chairman:  If  we  ask  you  to  do  that  would  there  be  any  disadvantage 
~~to  you  in  giving  your  costs?  ' 

Mr.  McConnell:  Only  this  disadvantage  that  would,  of  course,  be  to  any 
manufacturer  who  is  here  to  show  his  private  operations.  I  do  not  think  W^ 
right  or  reasonable.  1  I 

T'he  Chairman:  Sugar  refining  is  not  a  secret  process?  I  1 

Mr.  McConnell:  Yes,  it  is,  very  much  so.  ■ 

The  Chairman:  Refiners  have  different  secrets? 
Mr.  McConnell:  Yes,  quite  so.  i 
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The  Chaieman:  You  know  something  about  sugar  refining  that  Mr.  Drum- 
mond  does  not,  and  Mr.  Drummond  knows  something  about  it  that  you  do  not. 

Mr.  McComfeLi|:  I  think  Mr.  Drummond  knows  a  great  deal  more  than 
I  know.  r^""-^™^  -*- 

The  Chaieman:  We  understand  your  pomt  of  vi^^L  lajthere  anybody  else 
who  wishes  to  speak  on  behalf  of  the  refiners?  ^r      - 

-^i  Col.  W.  A.  HoBBiNs:  I  represent  the  Atlantic  Sugar  Refinery.  Personally^ 
sir,  speaking  for  my  company,  I  would  much  prefer  not  to  disclose  our  costs.  I 
have  made  up  and  have  ready  for  j'-ou  and  for  the  Committee  full  details  of  our 
operations  during  the  last  three  months,  and  our  present  costs.  I  do  not  like  the 
idea  of  my  competitors  in  the  first  instance  knowing  exactly  and  being  able  to 
figure  first  of  all  our  system  of  buying  our  raw  sugars,  and  secondly,  the  advan- 
tages or  disadvantages  of  our  modus  operandi.  We  have  all  the  way  along  since 
the  terrible  crash  of  1920  realized  to  sit  down  and  just  melt  it  purely  on  the 
domestic  basis  meant  entire  elimination  of  our  company.  We  therefore  took 
steps  to  avoid  that,  which  we  are  rather  proud  of,  and  the  whole  system  we 
would  rather  like  to  keep  to  ourselves.  In  addition  to  that,  sir,"  we  are  in  direct 
competition  with  the  American  refiners.  In  addition  to  that,  we  are  in  com- 
petition with  the  English  refiners  on  our  export  business,  and  I  think  I  may^ 
say  without  fear  of  contradiction,  that  no  English  refiner  has  ever  been  called 
'upon  or  has  ever  disclosed  the  course  of  his  operations. 

^gk    The  Chaie-j^an:  They  are  in  a  little  different  position;  they  have  not  thei 
Wrfcy  to  help  them.  ,  !  , 

Col.  HoBBiNs:  A  duty  in  what  way?  '  ■  ' 

t       The  Chaieman:  They  havfe  not  got  a  protective  duty  on  foreign  competition.  ^ 
B  Col.  HoBBiNS:  They  have  a  duty  on  refined  sugar  of  five  cents  a  pound. 

The  Chaieman:  Since  when?  « 

._^,    Col.  HoBBiNs:  For  a  good  many  years.  Ml 

The  Chaieman:  I  did  not  know  that;  when  did  that  duty  come  in?     > 

b  Col.  HoBBiNs:  They  have  a  duty  on  refined  sugar  of  twenty-five  shilling: 
i  efght  pence  a  hundredweight.  ■ 

_■     The  Chaieman:  A  hundredweight?  '  ■__m.j_ 

Col.  HoBBiNs:  Or  a  ton.  ] 

The  Chaieman:  What  does  that  work  out  a  hundred  pounds? 

Col.  HoBBiNs:  --Twenty-five  shillings  and  eight  pence  a  hundredweight  of 
112  pounds?  ■ 
The  CHAiEMAi|^ISfct  does  ^ugar  cost? 

Col.  lioBBJNs:  I  have  not  the  proof  here,  but  I  will  be  very  glad  to  furnish 
lu  to  you.  * 

The  Ci-i-iiRMAN:  It  is  surprising  to*me  that  there  is  a  duty  on  sugar  going 
into  the  Old  Country.  f^ 

Mr.  Deummond:  That  is  the  fact.  p™ 

The  Chairman:  Is  there  any  differential  duty? 

Col.  HoBBiNS:  All  sugars  made  from  preferential  raws,  that  is  British 
grown  sugars,  it' is  four  shillings  and  threepence  less — ^twenty  one  shillings  and 
eightpence. 

The  Chaieman:   Is  there  any  countervailing  duty?  1 

Col.,  HoBBiNs:   Not  that  I  know  off  sir. 

The  Chairman:  You  feel  it  would  be  unfair? 
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competition  with  the  American  refiners  in  the  English  and  continental  markets, 
and  if  -n-e  give  away  our  position  to  them  it  is  not  difficult  for  a  refiner  to  work 
outiat  what  price  he  will  have  to — he  knows  what  our  purchases  are,  they  can 
always  find  t|iat.out  in  New  York,  he  knows  what  our  costs  are,  he  know| 
what  prices  he  will  have  to  quote  to  undersell  us. 

Mr.   M(iConkeiJj:  In   July   1922,   the   Canadian   price   was   7^   cents    a 

pound,  and  the  English  price  par  of  exchange  was  10  cents  a  povind;  the  differ- 

^ce  being  accounted  for  in  the  extra  duty  on  English  sugar,  that  is  July  last. 

The  Ch'Ueman:  If  you  have  a  duty  at  twenty-five  shillings  and  eight- 
pence  for  112  pounds—  * 

Mr.  M^^Conkell:  Twenty-five  shillings  reduced  to  dollars  is  about  $5.50.  . 

Mr.  Dr-ummond:  It  makes  it  a  little  under  5^  cents  a  pound,  as  I  figure  it. 

Mr.  MfiCoNNELL:  The  English  hundredweight- is  112  pounds. 

Mr.  Sales:  5-|-^cents  a  pound  duty,  how  can  you  pay  5^  cents  a  poun(| 
duty  in  importing  sugar  into  England,  which  sold  over  there  at  ten  cents? 

Mr.  MoGonnell:  I. gave  you  here  the  relative  prices  of  refined  sugar. 
During  July  the  refined  sugar  was  selling  at  7^  cents  per  pound,  raw  sugar  was 
perhaps  available  at  2  or  2-h  -cents  you  see.  The  English  importer  pays  the 
duty;  if  he  buys  refined  sugar  from  Canada  he  buys  it  in  bond,  and  he  pays 
the  duty;  he  must  get  that  sugar  at  such  a  price  as  will  enable  him  to  pay 
the. English  duty  of  five  cents  a  pound  and  sell  it  at  the  current  ruling  pricj 
in  England.  ^m        m 

^  Mr.  Sales:  You  are  exporting  refined  sugar?  "1^ 

Mr.   McCgnk'EDl:  Unfortunately   I   have  not  been   able  to   compete 
see  I  goT  the  wrong  column,  the  English  price  was  12.27  per  pound;  the  pn. 
I  quoted  was  the  Japanese  price. 

The  Chairman:  Mr.  Drummond,  and  gentlemen,  the  Committee  feel  that 
the  arguments  you  have  put  forward  are  such  as  to  lead  us  to  believe  that  the 
inquiry  as  to  cost?  shoiild  be  conducted  in  camera;  so  ~^ith  regret,  we  will 
have  to  jee  thatUhe  press  and  everybody  but  the  witness  under  examination 
disappear. 

Mr.  Sales:  There  may  be  a  possibility  but  it  certainly  does  not  sound 
reasonable  to  me  that  our  Canadian  plants  are  so  obsolete  in  their  methods! 

The  Cha}ri\ian:  I  hardly  think  that  is  altogether  a  fair  observation. 

The  Witness:  I  did  not  say  ^o.  I  said  they  might''think  so.  I  will  hope, 
sir,  that  if  they  did  come  in  I  will  have  a  surprise  or  two  up  my  sleeve  that 
might  alter  it,  but  that  would  not  help  my  owners  if  another  refinery  was  estab- 
lished in  the  country.    ''  '  1 

Mr.  Caldwell:  Mr.  Chairman,  before  we  proceed,  let  us  understand  this 
definitely.    Have  we  decided  that  we  will  hear  this  in  camera?  ,^, 

^    The  Chairman:  We  have  decided  that  this  evidence  is  being  taken  m 
ftnera.     We  can  give  our  recommendations  based  upon  it,  but  we  will  not  ■ 
^^^ulge  it.  that  is  the  understanding.  ^ 

By  me. Chairman: 

Q.  Now  Mr.  Drummond  when  we  discontinued  our  eaBHBBEbn  of  costs, 
you  had  told  us  that  in  January  your  raw  sugar  laid  down  in  Montreal  cost 
3S5.36  per  hundred;  and  you  told  us  also  that  the  net  price  from  the  wholesaler 
to  you  was  $7.45.  Those  are  the  figures  I  have  made  a  note  of. — ^A.  Then  you 
asked  me  to  get,  sir,  the  purchases  from  the  beginning  of  the  year.  I  w^ 
only  able  to  get  my  office  just  after  three  o'clock  and  I  have  not  _been  able  to 
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get'  them  into  any  form.  We  can  make  them  up  and  give  them  to  you  f 
later  date,  bnt  I  do  notice  one  thing,  we  did  not  get  any  at  that  $3.25  pA' 
did  not  }cnoW  that.    The  nearest  to  that  was  about  15  cents  more. 

Q.  LetgUS  get  what  you  actually  did. — A.  That  was  one  small  lot  that  we 
got  that  co^us,  I  figure  roughly,  because  I  got  this  over  the  telephone,  and  all 
the  costs  were  not  added  in  there,  and  I  had  to  make  an  estimate  of  thos^I 
figured  S5.40.  ■■ 

Q.  We  will  call  it  $5.40^^  ^ ^ 

By  Mr.  Sales:  ^^^ 

Q.  Could  you  have  those  figures  before  us  to-morrow  morning? — A.  Yes. 
Every  one  of  these  needs  calculatFon  or  an  estimation  of  the  various  costs  like 
the  exchange  and  so  forth  that  are  added  to  it,  which  vary  from  day  to  day. 

Q.  But  you  keep  a  record  of  that? — A.  Yes,  we  keep  a  record  and  we 

I  could  look  up  our  records,  but    these    are    matters    of    estimation    you    see. 

This  point  might  al^o  be  remembered,  sir,  how  much  did  we  get  at  a  low  price? 

That  affects  the  whole  argument  very  much.     How  much  did  we  get  at  the 

low  point  and  how"  much  at  higher  points? 

Q.  That  is  why  I  would  prefer  to  have  your  stock  record  in,  and  if  you 
say  ye  bought  so  much  at  such  a  price  and  then  we  bought  so-and-so,  then  we 
know  what  we  are  doing.    But  this  estimate  is  only  an  estimate  anyway. 
...^Vlr.  McMtjuray:     I  think  we  should  have  the  book. 

Mr.  Caldwell:  Mr.  Drummond  admits  that  without  the  books  it  is  more 
or  less  an  estimate.  I  do  not  think  it  would  serve  any  good  purpose  to  take 
^timates  on  this.  If  we  are  going  to  investigate  this  we  should  do  it  in  a  man- 
nlr  that  will  insure  a'^thorough  investigation. 

Mr.  Sales:  You  can  tell  your  people  in  Montreal  to  take  it  from  the 
books.  1 


The  Witness: 


tell  them  to  make  up  a  typewritten  statement  show- 


ing the  purchase  and  the  costs  laid  down  of  everything  we  have  bought  this     _^ 


B'ff^Ir.  Gardiner:  ) 

Q.  Would  that  come  through  the  mM., — ^^_„  „^^.^  ..^.^  „w  ^^^^  v:.,i.^ 

the  mail.  

_Q^_How  big  is  y^jj^j^g^taok?— A.  I  suppose  there  are  thirty  or  forty 


-  It  would  have  to  come  through 


Q.  Is  that  all  in  one  book,  Mr.  Drummond? — ^A.  There  is  a  contract 
book,  yes,  in  which  these  are  entered.  Whether  Tie  keeps  the  exact  figures  of 
the  cost  in  that  book,  I  don't  know.  We  know  tho  price  at  which  we  purchased 
and  that  is  in  that  book,  but  whether  the  exact-figures  "fere  in  I  am  not  per- 
tonally  familiar,  but  it  can  be  made  up.  ^' 

The  Chairman:     How  would  this   do?     We  asked   Mr.   Drummond  to 
telephone  to  Montreal  to  get  in  touch  with  whoever  in  his  establishment  isj 
responsible  for  these  matters,  and  to  ask  the  man  responsible  to  prepare  and 
brin^a  Ottawa  a  statement  showing  the  costs  laid  down  in  Montreal  on  the 
^rchases  which  he  made.  f         |^ 

By  the  Chairman: 
Q.  For  ho'^long  back  should  we  ask  that,  Mr.  Drummond,  in  order  to  get 
a  fair  i5ea?     What  v^e  are  after  is  to  get  fair  idea  of  the  situation  neither 
exaggerated  on  the  one  side  nor  the  other,  and  how  far  should  we  ask  you  to 
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go  back  m  order  to  give  us  a  fair  birdseye  view  of  the  situation? — A.  I  would 
propose  to  the  first  of  the  year.  May  I  ask  this  question?  Is  the  idea  of  the 
Committee  to  see  what  our  raws  have  cost  us? 

Q.  Yes,  and  what  you  have  got  for  your  finished  product  and  ^hat  youi^ 
cost  of  manufacture  has  been? — A.  Yes.     Of  course  I  have  stated  that  the 
method  on  which  we  proceed  on  a  rising  market  is  to  base  our  price  on  the  cost 
of  replacement  frbin  day  to  day,  or  whenever  we  make  a  variation,  which 
experience  has  shown  us  is  the  only  possible  way  because  we  will  inevitably^ 
have  a  period  when  prices  are  declining  and  when  we  will  lose  whatever  we 
apparently  might  be  making  at  this  time;  and  I  have  also  shown  you  I  think 
that  we  have  not  strictly  adhered  to  that  principle  not  as  much  as  should  have 
in  our  own  interest,  because  we  are  assuming  a  part  of  the  increase  ourselven 
^  this  very  moment,  based  on  the  cost  of  replacement.     We  are  assuming 
en  now  60  cents  of  the  cost  that  should  be  on  that  principle  passed  on. 

The  Chairman:     Mr.  Gardiner,  how  far  do  you  think  Mr.  Drummond 


By  Mr.  Gardiner: 
Q,„When  is  the  end  of  your  financial  year^when  you  make  up  your  annual 
atement? — A.  The  calendar  year.  ^g||| 

By  Mr.Jales: 
Q.  You  would  show  what  stock  you  have  on  hand  on  , 
The  stock  of  raw  sugar  on  hand? — A.  Qur  statement  would  show  that. 

Q.  Then  if  we  had  that  statement  and  your  purchase  from  that  time  Mi 
Drummond. 

Mr.  Gardiner:    That  ^ould  do,  Mr.  Chairman. 
l^l^fcCALDWELL:     Another  point,  Mr.  Ch< " 
tolW^^^  morning  that  the  operating^.  expenses  had  been  abnormally  high. 


By  the  Chairman: 

Q.  Mr.  McConnell  said  that.  Have  you  been  operating  at  about  your 
normal? — A.  No,  we  have  been  operating  at  a  small  output  too,  b^it  that  is 
because  we  have  not  got  the  market,  gentlemen.  We  cannot  help"  it.  In  the 
winter  we  cannot  export  from  Montreal,  as  you  know  the  river  is  closed  up. 
We  are  operating  at  a  small  output  and  the  costs  are  excessive,  but  they  must  be 
because  we  have  not  got  the  market. 

Mr.  Caldwell:  The  point  is  that  possibly  we  will  not  get  a  normal  idea 
of  operating  and  its  cost  for  those  months.  Would  it  be  unfair  to  a^k^^not  from 
the  first  of  the  year,  but  for  the  previous  year?  gm 

By  the  Chairman: 
Q.  I  think  Mr.  Drimimond  that  would  really  give  a  fair  idea  would  it  not? 
If  you  take  not  only  this  year  but  last  year  as  well? — A.  That  would  give  a 
fairer  idea,  sir,  of  normal  conditions  with  a  certain  output,  but  it' would  give 
an  absolutely  unfair  idea  of  present  conditions. 

Mr.  Caldwell:   We  will  take  the  past  four  months  as  well.  ■ 

By  the  Chairman:  "* 

Q.  What  I  would  suggest — ^you  will  tell  me  whether  you  think  m^ug- 
gestion  fair — ^that  you  were  prepared  this  morning  to  give  us  the  cost  of  pro- 
duction on  your  last  year's  operations,  and  that^you  also  prepare  a  statement 
showing  your  cost  of  production  so  far  as  it  has  gone.  Would  that  give  a  cor- 
rect birdseye  view  of  the  situation. — ^A.  Yes,  sir,  always  remembering  that  the 
cost  depends  on  the  amount  of  production;  that  if  we  have  an  exceptional  time 
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"in  which  we  are  exporting  we  may  have  lower  costs  than  we  would  aT^nd^er 
time  when  the  export  is  cut  off.  * 

Q.'  I  understand  that,  sir,  and  probably  you  will  put  these  figures  in,  and 
accompany  them  with  any  explanation  that  you  think  the  Committee  should 
have  in  order  to  get  a  just  appreciation  of  the  figures. 

Mr.  Gardiner:  There  is  just  another  point  in  connection  with  that,  Mr. 
Chairman.  It  would  seem  that  they  have  what  you  might  term  normal  and 
abnormal  periods  of  production.  As  far  as  I  can  see  it  would  hardly  be  fair 
to  this  Committee  or  to  the  refiners  unless  we  had  the  information  for  a  full 
of  our  company  has  been  as  it  was,  it  has  never  altered  since  the  beginning;  it 

Q.  Previous  to  1919,  say  in  1918,  1917^nd  1916.— A.  In  1918  the  capital 
term  before  us.  -a—      Jki 

The  Chairman:  That  is  what  I  have  asked  for.  I  have  asked  Mr.  Drum- 
mond  to  prepare  a  statement  of  costs  for  the  full  year  1922,  and  also  for  the 

tnonths  of  1923.  '-» 

The  Witness:   We  would  have  them  up  to  the  end  of  the  previous  month, 
urally  they  would  not  be  made  up  for  this  month..|^  . 
The  Chairman:    That  would  be  quite  satisfactory, 
jjyir..  Caldwell:    I  think  that  will  give  us  a  fair  idea. 

Mr.  Milne:    What  about  the  earlier  time  in  1913.-J 
with  normal  conditions?  j 

^      The  Chairman:    Could  you  give  us  the  same  for  1913,  the  last  normal 
year..  ^h 

Mr.  Gardiner:  There  is  another  point  that  the  Committee  might  wish 
some  information  about,  seeing  that  this  evidence  is  not  to  be  printed;  and  that 
is  the  capitalization  of  the  company  and  so  on,  so  as  to  tell  us  how  they  are 
coming  out  financially.  '^ 

Mr.  Caldwell:    The  amount  of  dividends  covering  how  many  years?       |/.. 

Mr.  Gardiner:   Take  1913  as  a  normal  year.    And  last  year  if  possible. 
'  1  The  Witness:    I  can  answer  part  of  that  now,  sir,  that  my  company  has 

t  no  dividends  since  1919. 

~Ir.  Caldwell:    But  since  1913.  ' 

By  Mr.  Sales:     » 

Q.  Previous  to  1919,  say  in  1918,  1917  and  1916?— A.  In  1918  the  capital 
of  our  company  has  been  as  it  was,  it  has  never  altered  since  the  beginning;  it 
is  a  million  dollars  since  we  started ;  since  the  company  was  in  shape  as  a  com- 
pany, our  capital  is"^a  miUion  dollars. 

Q.  Is  that  69  years  since? — ^A.  Well,  I  would  not  say  69  years,  no. 
■I    Q.  You  said  this  morning  you  had  been  in  business  69  years. — ^A.  Well  wf 
started  in  1854. 

■      Q.  And  how  long  has  it  been  capitalized  at  a  million  dollars? — A.  I  am 
n^,  I  cannot  say  that.    We  have  been  a  company  certainly  for  thirty  or  fort;^ 
jc*s.    I  could  not  say  definitely  without  looking  it  up.  ^"^ 

Q.  And  it  has  been  a  million  dollars  for  that  period? — A.  I  think  so  bSS 
would  not  like  to  make  that  positive  until  I  verify  it. 

Mr.  Gardiner:  There  is  another  point,  Mr.  Chairman.  I  understand  that 
this  refinery  has  made  a  financial  loss.  I  should  think  from  the  evidence  that 
such  has  been  the  case  for  the  last  two  or  three  years.  It  might  be  interesting 
for  this  Committee  to  get  a  little  information  as  to  how  those  losses  were  taken 
care  of,  whether  out  of  reserves  or  in  what  manner;  and  what  are  the  resources 
of  the  company.    We  have  asked  for  that  information  from  other  concerns. 
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'By  tM  Chairman:  

^.  We  asked  the  Massey-Harn^to  tell  us  that.  There  is  no  objection  to 
telling  us  that. — A.  We  wiped  out  all  our  reserves,  and  borrowed  the  rest.  It 
more  than  took  every  reserve  we  had.  i|  I 

'^^    By  Mr,  Sales:  ~  j|    ^ 

Q.  How  much  were  your  reserves? — A.  Our  losses,  which  I  gave  an  indica- 
tion of  this  morning,  arising  from  1921,  were  millions  of  dollars. 

By  Mr.  McMwray: 

Q.  How  did  you  get  a  loss  like  that  unless  you  had  a  vast  stock  on  hand? — 
A.  Y/e  had,  owing  to  the  action  of  the  Government,  who  compelled  us,  actually 
dictated  our  purchasing,  and  when  the  crash  came,  then  they  refused  to  let  u 
advance  our  prices. 

Q.  You  must  have  had  stock  on  hand,  a  vast  stock  of  sugar? — A.  As  I  have 
explained,  they  refused  to  let  us  advance  our  prices  with  the  advancing  market, 
so  that  we  could  have  made  a  reserve  that  might  have  helped  us  when  prices  were 
going  down. 

Q.  But  how  could  you  lose  unless  you  had  a  large  quantity  of  stock? — ^A. 
We  had  a  large  quantity  of  stock  and  as  I  said  when  prices  are  dropping,  busi- 
ness becomes  very  small. 

Q.  But  you  could  have  stopped  manufacturing? — ^A.  We  had  the  stock,  sir. 

Q.  You  must  have  had  a  vast  quantity  of  stock  on  hand  to  have  suffered 
a  loss  of  7  million  dollars? — ^A.  Which  we  bought  on  the  instructions  of  the 
Government,  because  if  you  remember,  sir,  in  1920,  or  during  that  period,  there 
was  talk  of  a  shortage,  and  that  is  what  drove  the  price  up.  One  Government 
■^department  was  saying,  stock  up,  sugar  is  going  up. 
I  Q.  How  much  sugar  did  you  buy  at  the  dictates  of  the  Government,  to 
lustain  a  loss  of  millions  of  dollars? — A.  I  couldn't  tell  you  offhand  but  that  th| 
loss  is  an  actual  on^I  ma  assure  you  of  that.  -  -^ 


By  Mr. 
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of  sugar? — A.  They  compelled  us  to  buy.    The  situation  was  l^^^ne  year 
started  with  sugar  at  a  high  price.  fli^H 

Q.  I  know,  but  I  would  like  an  answer  to  my  question,  did  th^^Hrnmenfc 
compel  you  to  buy  any  certain  quantity  of  sugar  at  these  high  prices? — ^A.  I 
don't  know  that  I  have  the  exacc  proof  in  my  hand,  but  the  instructions  of  the 
Government  were  to  buy  sugar  to  supply  the  wants  of  the  country. 
I    Mr.  McM-dbray:  Did  they  guarantee  to  support  you?  ^ 

By  Mr.  Caldwell: 

!       Q.  Just  a  moment,  was  that  an  order  or  advice?    Did  they  order  you  to 
my  or  instruct  you  to  buy? — A.  We  took  it  as  an  order. 

.  Q.  What  department  of  the  Government  issued  that  order  and  what  was 
i  authority? — ^A.  The  Trade  and  Commerce.  I 

By  Mr.  McMurray:  \ 

Q.  How  much  did  they  order  you  to  buy? — A.  I  couldn't  say  that. 
Q.  Was  it  one  order  or  many? — A.  I  could  not  answer  that  offhand. 

By  Mr.  Caldwell: 

Q.  Did  you  believe  it  was  a  good  plan  to  buy  all  the  sugar  you  bought?-- 
A.  No,  we  had  to. 
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By  Mr.  McMurray: 
Q.  Is  this  right,  Mr.  Drummond,  that  a  sugar  ring  in  the  United  States 
guaranteed  to  the  Canadian  refiners  the  export  trade  if  they  would  take  their 
surplus  stock  off  their  hands? — A.  No,  sir,  absolutely.     I  never  heard  of  that, 
I  never  heard  one  syllable  of  it.    No  such  thing. 

Q.  Did  you  ever  hear  of  a  sugar  ring  in  the  United  States? — A.  I  have  read 
the  papers,  but  I  also  know  that  the  sugar  refiners,  if  you  are  referring  to  them, 
are  in  fierce  competition  in  the  United  States. 

Q.  I  am  not  referring  to  the  sugar~  refiners ;  I  am  referring  to  bankers  on 
Wall  Street,  who  formed  a  sugar  ring  and  got  control  of  the  Cuban  sugar.  Did 
you  ever  hear  of  that? — A.  In  what  period? 

Q.  Away  back  in  1917,  1918  and  1919?— A.  No,  I  never  heard  of  it. 

_^  Di'd  you  ever  hear  of  the  Havana  Banking  Company? — ^A.  I  don't  kn^ 

them.  fl 

Q.  And  that  they  got  a  lien  on  the  Cuban  sugar  crop? — A.  No.  H 

I       Q.  You  never  heard  of  that? — A.  No,  I  never  heard  of  them,  and  I  don^ 

Ithink  any  bankmg  company  could  get  a  lien  on  the  sugar  crop  of  Cuba.     I 

don't  think  it  is  possible.    The  sugar  crop  of  Cuba  amounts  to  4  millions  of 

tons.    The  price  during  that  year  rose  to  22^  cents.    That  is  $500  a  ton. 

Q.  Suppose  they  got  that  lien  before  that  price  came  on?    Supposing  certain 
jankers  in  the  United  States,  looking  out  over  the  field,  recognizing  that  there  j 
would  be  a  shortage  in  sugar,  being  astute  as  to  that,  advanced  money  to  a  bank- 
ing interest  in  Havana,  and  purchased  up  the  Cuban  sugar  crop;  did  you  ever  ■ 
hear  of  that  pQ.\ng  done? — A.  No,  sir,  never.  ~~' 

Q.  Can  you  say  it  was  not  done? — ^A.  I  say  I  never  heard  of  it  anrh  T 
express  my  belief  that  it  would  be  an  utterly  impossible  operation.      N , 

Q.  There  came  a  time  in  the  history  of  your  operations  in  1917^19^„ 
1919  w;hen  you  found  it  very  difficult  to  get  sugar? — A.  Yes,  sir.        •^* 

I  Q.'  And  sugar  was  doled  out  to  you  almost  by  rations,  from  the  United 
Dbiites;  isn't  that  right? — ^A.  We  were  in  1916  and  1917^1  think  the  Govern- 
ment took  charge  here.  ■  iBki 

Q.  But  before  the  Government  here  took  charge  you  were  getting  sugar 
in  doles  from  the  Americans? — ^A.  No,  sir.  ^ 

Q.  Do  you  say  that  is  not  so? — A.  I  say  absolutely  it  is  not  so,  because 
l^e  don't  buy  from  the  Americans. 

*   Q.  Where  do  you  buy? — ^A.  We  buy  from  a  number  of  different  sources. 
Here  is  my  list,  we  buy  from  Venezuela,  Cuba,  Jamaica,  Demerara,  San  Dom- 
""  ingo,  Antigua,  and  from  St.  Kitts.  '^ 

Q.  Were  you  getting  sugar  from  those  source^^m,  1917^1918  and  1919? — 
lA^  Yes,  sir,  every  year,  naturally.  VB|BHHi 

'  Q.  From  the  same  houses  you  purchased  from  Wmvii! — A.  Just  exactly 
the  same  sugars.  We  always  got  them.  Whenever  we  got  sugars  we  got  them 
wherever  we  could.  '  ^  ' 

Q.  Then  up  to  a  certain  time  you  had  difficulty  in  getting  sugar  through 

those  periods?— A.  There  were  periods  of  shortage. 

^■KQ.  Then  all  of  a  sudden  there  came  a  time  when  you  got  into  your  pos- 

Ron'vast  quantities  of  sugar,  when  the  Government  made  you  buy  it? — ^A. 

Sat  that  time  there  was  a  supposed  scarcity  of  sugar,  all  during  that  period. 

JTQ,-  And  that  turned  but  not  to  be  true? — A.  It  turned  out  not  to  be  true. 

Q.  And  vast  quantities  of  sugar  came  into  your  hands? — A.  Yes. 

!  "      Q.  At  a  high  price? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  How  would  you  get  such  vast  quantities  of  sugar  lying  loose  and  still 
the  price  being  high?  If  there  was  a  vast  quantity  of  sugar  to  be  had  would 
not  the  price  naturally  go  down? — A.  The  price  did  go  down  as  soon  as  the 
faate  were  known.  ^m  ^^    . 
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Q.  Why  did  you  have  t^^Hpch  a  high  price? — ^A.  As  soon  as  the  facts 
re  appreciated  the  price  '^Pl|pw  like  that.     As  soon  as  the  facts  ■^ere 
appreciated  that  there  was  a  surplus"  it  immediately  dropped.  ' 

Q.  And  apparently  the  Government  and  you  did  not  appreciate  the  ^act 
that  you  had  in  your  possession  hundreds  of  millions  of  pounds  of  sugar — ^A^ 
Well  I  don't  kaiJ^febout  hundreds  of  millions.  ,  - 

Q.  They  tmi  iot  they  had  sugar  here  in  the  grain  elevators, 
heard  that. 

'      Q.  But  you  will  acknowledge  that  you  had  hundreds  of  million^  ^^  j^^v^^^^v^ 
\  it? — A.  No,  I  don't  acknowledge  that. 

Q.  Then  how  did  you  sustain  the  loss? — ^A.  Well,  sir,  let  me  explain  that; 
it  is  very  simple."  We  sustained  a  loss  on  some  sugar  of  ten  cents  a  pound.    Can 
you  realize  Jiow  much  that  is?    The  margin  on  sugar  is  one-fifth  of  a  cent  I 
pound.    Some  of  this  sugar  we  actually  lost  ten  cents  a  pound  on.  — 

Q.  I  know  you  did,  by  getting  a  vast  quantity  in  your  possession  at  a  high 
price. — ^A.  Yes,  and  by  the  Government  refusing  to  allow  us  to  put  up  our  price 

P  correspond  with  the  prices  at  which  we  were  purchasing. 
Q.  How  could  the  Government  prevent  you  putting  up  the  price? — ^A«B 
putting  us  in  jail.  '  -i 

Q.  How  would  you  put  up  the  price,  if  the  Government  had  not  prevented? 
— ^A.  We  would  have  advanced  the  price  as  ■wfe  paid  more  and  more  for  our 
material,  knowing  that  eventually  the  slump  would  come  when  we  would  lose 
it.  J  .     « 

Q.  How  would  you  keep  the  price  up?    You  said  you  would  advance  the 
price  or  keep  the  price  up,  what  would  be  your  modus  operandi  of  keepins 
up  the  price  of  sugar  in  Canada?     Granting  that  you  had  vast  quantities  of* 
sugar  on  your  hands,  how  would  you  keep  the  price  up  in  this  country? — ^A.  We 
would  have  advanced  the  price  as  the  raw  sugar  advanced. 

Q.  How  would  you  advance  it^_  simply  hold  it  back? — ^A.^o,^]^^Myould 
have  sold  ii^  •  '  ' 


was  absolutely 


By  the  Chairman: 

Q.  Was  the  price  controlled  at  that  time? — ^A^i 
"ntjroUed  at  that  time.  1™^ 

By  Mr.  McMurray:  ^^^H 

Q.  By  whom? — A.  By  the  Government.  And  we  ^ere  absolutely  not 
llowed;  we  Fere  told  what  we  had  to  sell  at.  *    ■ 

Q.  By  the  Board  of  Commerce? — A.  By  the  Board  of  Commerce,  yes. 

Q.  Andyou  pointed  out  to  them  that  you  were  losing  7  million  dollars? 
— ^A.  We  pointed  out  to  them  that  if  a  decline  came  as  it  was  coming,  and  was 
already  beginning,  that  we  would  lose  a  very  large  sum  of  money,  and  it  made 
no  difference. 

Q.  And  you  say  to  the  best  of  your  knowledge,  Mr.  ^Drummond,  there  was 
no  sugar  ring  in  the  United  States  that  put*  up  the  price  of  sugar?— A.  Well 
if  there  was  I  knew  nothing  about  it. 

Q.  And  doesn't  it  strike  you  as  remarkable,  that  the  people  of  this  country 
would  be  paying  a  terrific  price  for  sugar  and  you  able  to  get  it  by  hundred^ 
of  millions  of  pounds? — ^A.  The  people  in  this  country,  sir,  were  paying  a  price 
which  was  at  least  ten  cents  a  pound  under  what  they  were  paying  in  the  United 
States  in  the  same  period  when  sugar  was  not  controlled. 

Q.  If  there  were  millions  of  pounds  of  it  there  and  it  was  not  controlled,  how 
would  the  price  stay  up?  Would  not  the  law  of  supply  and  demand  govern 
(rices? — A.  How  would  they  p^^t^  I  gm  telling  you  that  they  did  pay  it. 
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t       Q.  Yes,  I  know  it  was  done,  but  I  think  the  law  of  supply  and  demand 
interfered  ^ith? — ^A.  No,  sir,  at  that  time  there  was  presumed  to  be  a  gr.... 
ihortage.    ■  '  *     ■ 

-      Q.  And  yet  you  had  hundreds  of  millions  of  pounds  here,  and  there  wj 
presumed  to  be  a  great  shortage  there. — A.  I  do  not  know  on  what  that  presump- 
tion was  based.     The  fact  remains  during  the  first  part  of  that  year  the  price 
kept  advancing.     In  the  United  States,  where  sugar  was  uncontrolled,  the  refiners 
advanced  their  prices  to  correspond  with  the  increased  cost  of  their  raws"  until 
it- reached  a  point  where  under  similar  circumstances  we  should  have  been  getting _ 
J   10  cents  a  pound  more  than  we  were  here.    Finally  the  bubble  collapsed,  and  it 
was  discovered  that  there  was  more  than  enough  sugar  and  prices  fell  down. 
,        Q.  Did  there  ever  come  a  time  when  United  States  sugar  men  were  not 
|xporting  to  England? — ^A.  I  cannot  tell  you  what  they  did  in  the  States  that  year 
but  I  can  tell  you  at  the  time  when  sugar  could  have  been  exported  from  Canada 
into  the  United  States,  by  Canadian  refiners,  who  would  thus  have  got  rid  of 
their  surplus,  that  by  order  of  the  Board  we  were  not  allowed  to  export,  because 
they  still  feared  a  shortage  in  Canada. 
^^Q.  And  you  with  hiindreds  of  millions  of  pounds  on  hand. — A.  We  were 

lutely  refused  permission  to  export  it. 

£l.  Did  you  export  any  of  that  to  Great  Britain?-^A.  Any  of  that  sugar? 
'  Q.  All  this  quantity  of  sugar  you  had  on  hand? — ^A.  No,  because  there  was  J 
no  export  that  next  year^but  we  were  absolutely  refused  permission  to  export, 
to  save  our  skins.  ■"'      *   * 

Q.  You  never  heard  of  Kuhn  &  Morgan  taking  over  the  bank  in  Havana 
and  getting  control  of  the  Cuban  ^ugar  crop? — ^A.  No^  They' are  onl;^names 
to  me,  like  they  are  to  you.^|'  ' 


By  4¥r.  Gardiner: 
[■How  long  a  time  did  your  period  of  losses  cover? — A.  They  all  arose  in 

_.nd  were  carried  over  until  1921,  because  some  of  the  sugar  was  not  sold 

at  the  end  of  1921.  ^ 

Q.  What  amount  of  stock  were  you  carrying  as  a  rule  at  that  time? — 
A.  Well,  a  considerable — I  could  not  give  you  offhand  the  amount  that  we 
had,  but  it  ^as  sufficient  to  involve  us  in  this  amount  of  loss. 

^Q.  If  you  lost  millions  of  dollars  and  you  consider  your  losses  were  at 
the  rate  of  ten  cents  a  pound,  you  must  have  had  a  stock,  to  have  lost  that 
amount  of  money  of  seventy  million  pounds? — ^A.  No.  During  the  period  that 
would  be  seventy  million  pounds  on  your  figures.  I  do  not  know  whether  they 
are  right.  That  would  be  thirty-five  thousand  tons.  That  would  be  about  three 
to  four  months  stock,  our  normal  consumption.  The  consumption  fell  of!  pr^ 
tically  to  nothing.  That  is,  gentlemen,  the  explanation  of  the  facts.  We  did 
make  that  loss,  which  was  owing  to  the  operation  of  Government  control,  and  it 
was  because  we  were  not  allowed  to  observe  the  law  of  trade.  You  must  base 
your  prices  on  the  replacement  value  of  your  raw  material.  Similarly  on  every 
rise  in  the  price  of  sugar,  if  you  do  not  base  your  profit  on  the  cost  of  replacing 
your  loss,  when  the  slump  comes,  as  it  must,  as  it  will  and  always  has,  you  are 
going  to  lose  far  more  than  you  could  possibly  make  as  it  went  up.  That  is 
why  je  would  prefer  stabilized  prices,  but  we  have  no  more  control  over  that 
than  a  fly.  |  "  ^       ^ 

— I  By  the  Chairman. 

Q.  Have  you  been  following  at  all  the  agitation  which  has  been  going  on 
_n  the  United  States  against  this  rise  in  sugar? — ^A.  Yes,  sir,  I  have  followed  it. 
I  have  seen  about  it  in  the  papers.    I  have  read  about  it. 

'  I  [Mr.  H.  R.  Drununond,' 
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Q.  There  hag"  been^Ha^Hiph  made  by  certain  people  in  the  United  States 
that  the  National  Cit/Ban^f^^w  York,  the  old  Colony  Trust  Company  of 
Boston  and  a  large  Montreal  baiik,  whose  name  is  not  given,  were  interested — 
first  of  all,  had  made  heavy  losses  in  Cuba  at  the  time  of  the  slump  referred 
to,  and  that  this  flurry  in  sugar  prices  is  due  to  the  joint  operation  or  a  desire 
of  these  banks,  with  the  sugar  people,  who  were  customers  of  theirs,  to  raise 
the  prices. — ^A.  I  have  heard  that.  I  believe  it  is  perfectly  true  that  the  sugar 
producer  in  Cuba  did  lose  large  sums  of  money  when  sugar  went  down.  Whefi 
ugar  went  down  to  1-|  cents  the  unfortunate  grower — and  I  might  tell  you  mj 
„ympathy  is  with  him — he  must  have  lost  money,  because  he  was  manufacturing 
below  cost.  *  < 

Q.  I  suppose  the  banks  that  l:^ld  his  paper  stood  to  lose  money? — A..  I  should 
imagine  so.  '  I  ^  H 


.1 


By  Mr.  McUurray:  \ 

Q.  Do  you  say  the  grower  lost  money  in  Cuba  with  the  high  prices? — 
A.  When  the  slump  came  and  sugar  went  down  to  If  cents. 

^  Q.  Did  not+the  product  in  Cuba  double  with  the  high  prices?  Was  not 
sugar  growing  boomed  in  Cuba? — ^A.  During  1920  and  the  slump  came  in 
1921. 

Q.  But  it  grew  so  fast  that  it  got  away  from  the  combine  and  left  their 
hands  full  of  sugar.  Was  not  that  what  happened? — ^A.  I  do  not  know  what 
the  sequence  of  events  was,  but  this  of  course  is  perfectly  true,  that  with  the 
reduction  of  beet  production  it  gave  an  impetus  to  the  cane  production.  When 
Germany  which  produced  two  and  one-half  or  three  million  tons  of  sugar  yearly 
Was  at  war,  it  gave  an  impetus  to  the  tropical  producer,  and  it  gave  an  impetu"' 
to  the  beet  producer  in  the  United  States  and  in  Canada. 
pp.  Q.  They  simply  doubled  their  production. — ^A.  Probably  not  double  it,  bu„ 
mcreased  it  largely. 

Q.  I  have  heard  this  suggestion,  Mr,  Drummond,  I  do  not  know  whether 
it  is  true  or  not,  that  the  quantity  of  sugar  in  Cuba  produced  became  so 
great  that  this  sugar  ring  in  the  United  States  got  loaded  up  with  it.  Th^ 
could  not  sell  it  in  the  United  States  without  breaking  the  market;  they  passed 
a  vast  quantity  of  that  sugar  over  to  the  Canadian  refiners  with  the  under- 
standing that  they  would  withdraw  from  the  export  field  and  you  fellows  would 
have  the  export  field  and  they  could  hold  the  price  in  the  United  States. — ^A. - 
I  absolutely  assure  you  there  is  not  one  word  of  truth  in  it.  I. 

Q.  How  is  it  we  came  to  get  such  a  vast  quantity  of  sugar  flooded  in,  so 
many  times  more  than  we  needed  altogether? — A.  BecaiTse  it  is  a  vSy  peculiar 
situation,  and  during  times  of  advancing  prices  here,  people  will  purchase 
more  and  more  sugar  than  they  need. 

Q.  When  prices  are  going  up  to  dangerous  heights? — A.  I  say  when  prices 
are  advancing,  purchases  are  active.  That  is_a  law  of  business.  In  addition 
to  that,  the  Government,  both  in  Canada  and  the  United  States  were  going 
around  saying,  "  there  is  going  to  be  a  shortage.  Do  not  hoard  sugar,"  and 
that  was  sufTicient  for  every  smart  Aleck  to  get  hold  of  all  the  sugar  he  could 
before  it  got  more  expensive.  ^ 

Q.  You  do  not  refer  to  your  brother  refinery  and  yourself  in  those  termJ 
do  you?— A.  I  refer  to  the  consumer.  There  was  sugar  purchased  in  the  begin- 
ning of  1920,  and  raaiiy  a  man  had  over  a  year's  supply  of  sugar.  ^ 

Q.  How  woiild  you  sustain  the  loss  if  you  were  buying  it  and  bound  to  get 
it? — ^A.  Because  we  were  not  allowed  to  advance  our  prices. 

Q.  If  the  Government  compelled  you  to  buy  hundreds  and  millions  of 
pounds  of  sugar  at  the  terrific  prices — millions  of  dollars  was  yotir  loss.    You 
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must  hfv'e  bought  at  least  100,000,000  pounds  to  sustain  that  loss?-^.  As  I 
■say,  we  put  through,  I  cannot  remember  exactly,  but  we  put  through  in  the 
neighbourliood  of  100,000  tons  a  year,  so  that  would  be  about  one-third  of  a  I 

■  year  on  that  basis,  but  it  took  us  nearly  nine  months  to  sell  it.     There  are  a  ■ 
great  many  ways  to  lose  money  besides  on  the  actual  cost  of  your  product,  and 
your  sale  price.    For  instance,  if  we  are  carrying  on  a  business  and  it  is  shut 
down  for  three  or  four  or  five  months. 

Q.  I  offer  this  suggestion  to  you,  that  you  had  this  sugar  on  hand  before 
the  Government,  set  the"  price. — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Then  you  must  have  gone  on  buying  the  sugar  at  the  tremendously  high 
prices,  knowing,  that  you  had  to  sell  it  at  a  loss  of  as  much  as  ten  cents  a 
pound. — A.  'Kb.' we  did  not  know  that  we  would  have  to  sell  it  at  a  loss  of 
ten  cents  a  pound.  It  was  subsequent  events  that  showed  that  to  be  the  case. 
"^  of  course  at  that  period  did  not  know,  nor  did  the  Government  know,  that 
•e  was  going  to  be  this  lor-     ^^~-^  -~  ^■—  '^  ^ -'  —^ 

By  fhq  Chairman: 
Q.  Did  you  have  any  undertaking  from  the  Government  that  they  would 
_  ^'you  through? — ^A.  We  had  an  undertaking  from  the  Board  of  Commerce.    I 
think  I  read  it  to  ^''ou  this  morning,  but  the- exact  wording  of  it  was  this.  < 

JS. 

By  M'T  Sutherland: 

Q.  What  is,  the  date  of  this?^-A.  This  was  a  statement  made  by  the  refiners 

when  they  appeared  before  the  Privy  Council.     There  is  no  date  on  it,  but' 

■  in  the  end  of  1920,.  when  we  knew  or  could  surmise  our  position,  we  asked  the. 
Board  to  be  allowed  to  sell  on  basis  of  replacement  cost  of  our  raw  material, 
when  raw  sugar  was  raised  or  was  carried  to  approximately  24  cents  a  pound, 
and  we  were  at  the  same  time,  selling  at  21  cents,  on  the  basis  of  actual  cost  of 
the  raw  sugar  being  used  instead  of  at  28  cents  a  pound,  which  would  have 
been  the  piice  of  replacement  valuation.  .  We  asked  the  Board  to  permit  us  to 
sell  at  or  near  the  replacement  value.  We  pointed  out  unless  we  were  permitted 
to  make  the  reserves,  which  would  follow  on  a  falling  market,  which  was  bound 
to  come,  we  would  meet  with  disaster.  The  soundness  of  our  contention  was^ 
admitted,  but  our  request  was  refused.    There  was  a  tremendous  outcry  at  that 

^meaboutthe  cost  of  sugar,  etcetera,,- profiteering  and  so  on. 

''    ^    By  Hon.  Mr.  Tolmie:  A  'P^ 

Q.  Thej'  were  talking  about  the  Sugar  King. — A.  TV"  had  that  title  at  one 

e,  but  -wl  have  gone  the  w&y  of  all  the  rest  of  the  kings,  into  the  discard  no'^v'*- 

\  Board  answered  they  would  protect  us  on  a  falling  market  to  the  same 

int  they  protected  the  consumers  on  a  rising  market,  so  that  we  would  not  be 

driven  to  ^ell  on  a  replacement  market,  in  such  a  market.     That  was  what  the 

.  Government  failed  to  implement.        ^ —    ^ 

,    By  Mr.  McMurray: 
-^.-  From  vi4iat  are-iyou  reading? — A.  This  is*  a  statement  that  the  refiners 
made  before. the  Privy  Council.    I  would  like  to  give  you  a  copy,  or  anyone 
Bfe  wishes  it,  because  I  think  it-is"a  very  convincing  document,  but  it  received 

""onnsidprfltinn,         ±.        _  i 


By  ^Ir.  M^^^ 
.  ^.'  What  reawiW^f  the  Government  give  for  not  implementing  their 
promige? — Arl  think  their  reason  was  that  they  would  lose  the  next  election  if 
they  did.       I  ^  ^  ^mk 
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By  Mr.  Sutherland:  ^H  ^M  i 

■^  Q.-When  you  are  speaking  abou^lii^ntroljB|mJ^^^^^fa|  about  the 
control  exercised  by  the  Board  of  Commerce,  ove^HMP^H^^»nment  had 
hoj^ontrol.— A.  The  Government  appointed  them  and  gave  them  power  to 
r-^ilate  prices.. , which  they  exercised.  ^  ' 

f*  Q.  And  ■-5\'>h'en  the  price  of  sugar  was  much  hfgher  in  the  United  ^tates  they 
refused  to  allow-^you  to  put  up  your  prices  over  here? — A.  To  a  corresponding 
figure.  ■^— 

Q.  When  the  price  slumped  in  the  United  States,-  they  refused  to  give  you 
mpport  you  would  naturally  expect  to  have  had? — A.  Yes.  ^ 

By  the  Chairman:  «   !     »  j 

Q.  Do  you  not  think  you  would  like  to  have  this  published,  what  you  are 
telling  us  now.  Is  it  not  of  real  advantage  to  you  as  a  refiner,  that  these  things 
should  be  known?— A.  This  thing  I  would  like,  above  all  thing^  to  be  published, 
just  as  I  said  the  other  day,  that  I  wished  we  could  have  had  proceedings  before 
this  Board  in  front  of  the  Government  so  that  they  might  have  seen  the  position 
in  which  the  refiners  were. 

i^Mr.  StJTHKKLAND:  Has  it  not  already  been  published? 
The  Chairman:    Let  me  make  this  suggestion:    if  we  have  finished  wHh 
the.costs,  I  think  we  ought  to  invite  the  press  back,  or  will  we  have  to  get  the 
other  fellows  in  for  their  costs?    We  will  let  this  p^ft  of  the  evidence  be  print^ 

By  Mr.  Gardiner: 
'  Q.  There  is  a  point  with  regard  ^'=>^K||flK^  Commerce  that  I  would" 
-_  J&t.    Is  it  not  a^fact  that  the  Boarc^^wmmerce  did  pass  an  order  for  t 
_jpurpose  of  sustaining  the  price  of  sugar  when  that  drop  came,  but  the  Govern- 
m#it  stepped  in  and  countermanded  that  order? — ^A.  Practically. 
.*J  Q.  Eventually  when  the  Board  of  Commerce  took  control  of  the  prices, 
when  the  prices  were  going  up,^they  evidently  did  not  hare  an  understanding' 
-with  the  Government  on  that  point? — A.  ^i^o^I  do  not  think  so.  L 

By  Mr.  Hammell:                        ^^^^ 
Q.  Mr.  McConnell  made  the  st^Am 
or  less  of  a  secret,  to  each  of  ther 


■^ 


nt  that  the  refining  process  was  mow 

bt  refiners.    Do  you  mind  giving  ut 

an  outline  of  the  process? — A.  The  process' is  in  one  way  extraordinarily  simple^^ 
and  it  is  in  another  way  extraordinarily  complex.    We  receive  this  raw  sugfr 
in  the  shape  of  brown  or  grey  crystals,  as  they  call  them,  containing  a  certain 
amount  of  impurities,  ash,  invert  sugar,  molasse^     #^" 

Q.  What  is  invert  gugar? — A.  Invert  sugar  is^h^  goes  on  the  left  side 
of  the  polariscope.    Crystallized  sugar  is  what  goes  to  the  right  side.    Inverr^ 
sugar  is  sugar  that  will  not  crystallize.    We  have  to  melt  this,  and 'we  have  to 
boil  it  again  into  a  crystal.    Now  the  invert  sugar  will  not  boil  into  a  cryst^ 
That  is  why  we  only  get  93  pounds  out  of  100.  I 


up?^— Ajtalt  goes  into  blackstrap, 


r 


By  Mr.  Caldwell: 

Q.  The  rest  of  it  goes  into  molas 
or  whatever  you  call  it. 

Q.  It  is  not  absolute  waste? — A.  It  is  not  absolute  waste,  but  it  is  practically 
at  the  waste  value.    We  melt  this  sugar,  we  strain  it  and  filter  it  with  various " 
materials,  which  takes  the  dirt  and  muck  out  of  it.^  We  then  put  it  over  chai---^ 
coal,  which  takes  the  colour  out,  and  we  reboil  it  into  a  crystal.    We  centrifufal 
the  crystal  and  wash  the  crystal  and  dry  it  and  |pll  it.    That  is  the  procesl,  buf 

^.  R.  Drummond.] 
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:om  one  end  to  the  oth( 


lere  are  a  gr 


it  is  full  of  chemical  pro 

many  devices  for  doing  WrTburparts  of  it,  patents;  and  WU  iUl'Ui. 

Q.  JsTow,  Mr.  Drummond,  I  will  tell  you  what  the  Massey-Harris  Company 
did  here.  They  came  before  us  with  a  rather  pitiful  tale  of  losses  for  the  last 
two  years.  We  said  to  them  "  Can  you  give  us  the  particulars  of  your  last  ten 
years'  operations,  including  the  two  bad  years  at  the  end."  They  did  that,  and 
I  think  perhaps  it  would  not  be  unfair  to  ask  you  to  do  the  same. — A.  We  have 
given  the  results  of  our  operations  before  this  previous  meeting,  for  the  years 
1913  to  1918,  I  think  it  was. 

■•a.: 

The  Chairman:  So  that  there  is  no  objection.  Are' there  any  more  ques- 
tions? My  feeling  is  as  far  as  the  questions  of  costs  are  concerned,  those  might 
be  postponed  until  Mr.  Drummond  comes  before  us  tomorrow  with  his  figures. 

I 

•  By  Mr.  Sale&m 

Q.  One  other  point  I  Would  like  to  deal  with;  we  have  too  many  sugar 
factories  now  and  we  can  more  than  furnish  Canada's  needs,  and  we  have  to  have 
an  export  business  in  order  to  keep  them  going,  that  is  your  statement? — A.  Wc- 
have  more  sugar  factories  than  we  need  in  Canada. 

Q.  Therefore  we  have  to  do  an  export  business  to  keep  them  going? — A. 
Yes,  we  have  to  do  an  export  business  to  keep  ourselves  going. 

Q.  And  you  have  to  have  a  protective  tariff  which  enables  you  to  charge 
the  Canadian  customer  more  for  his  sugar  than  you  otherwise  would  do  if  you 
did  not  have  to  do  that  export  business? — A.  Not  to  charge  him  more  than  we 
otherwise  would  do;  for  this  reason,  (that  is  a  little  complex)  the  more  we  do 
the  cheaper  we  do  it,  the  cheaper  we  do  it,  the  more  it  is  bound  in  the  long  run 
to  enure  to  the  benefit  of  the  consumer.  ' 

Q.  Agreed; 'if  you  were  doing  as  much  as  you  could,  and  it  was  all  in  th^ 
Canadian  market,  you  could  sell  sugar  cheaper  than  you  are  doing  to-day? — ^A, 
If  we  were  working  full  time,  yes,  sir,  our  costs  would  be  down,  and  we  could 
do  business  cheaper. 

Q.  And  sugar  would  be  cheaper  to  the  -Canadian  consumer? — ^A.  If  we  were 
working  full  time.  You  see  that  is  our  whole  problem;  that  is  our  whole 
difficulty. 

Q.  Then  because  we  have  too  many  sugar  factories  you  have  to  do  partly 
an  export  business,  you  must  charge  the  Canadian  consumer  more  than  he 
otherwise  would  pay?- — A.  No^  sir,,  not  from  my  point  of  view,  because  doing 
the  export  business  enables  us  to  do  the  whole  business  cheaper,  that  is  the 
raison  d'etre  of  an  export  business;  we  do  the  whole  business  cheaper,  and  the 
Canadian  consumer  gets  the  benefit. 

Q.  If  we  had  fewer  factories  and  you  were  working  full  time  and  selling  your 
sugar  in  Canada  you  said  you  could  sell  it  cheaper  than  you  sell  it  now?— A.  I 
^ay  if  we  worked  full  time  we  can  sell  cheaper  than  when  we  are  working 
partial  time.  ^  JB 

Q.  If  you  were  selling  all  that  sugar  to  Canadian  customers  working  full 
time  the  Canadian  consumer  would  get  his  sugar  for  less  money  than  he  pays 
to-day? — A.  Yes,  provided  we  are  not  working  to-day  at  as  full  as  we  can  go^^ 
provided  we  are  not  working  full.  This  is  the  very  problem  that  keeps  worrying^ 
us  the  whole  time;  when  we  get  down  to  the  point  that  we  cannot  bring  our  costs 
down  within  the  margin  that  is  allowed  us,  we  are  lost,  and  therefore  we  take 
any  opportunity  we  can  to  do  extra  business;  that  is  our  one  object.  It  is 
because  we  are  driven,  we  have  not  any  theory  as  to  this  thing,  we  are  compelled 
'"sir,  we  are  compelled ;  it  is  a  matter  of  life  and  death  to  us  to  do  all  the  business 
we  can.  ^    J  -^^^t-      f 
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Q.  This  is  the  point;  have  we  got  too  many  industrial  concerns  in  Canadi 
We  have  perhaps  more  than  can  supply  the  Canadian  people's  needs,  you  admit 
that? — A.  More  refineries.  ' 

The  Chairman:  You  admit  that  in  your  own  line  of  business? — ^A.  Yes.  - 

By  Mr.  Sales:  ^ 

Q.  If  we  had  half  the  number  of  refineries  and  you  could  run  at  full  time 
and  sell  all  your  sugar  in  Canada  the  customer  would  buy  it  for  less? — ^A.  Yes; 
I  would  say  as  a  theory,  yes.  ' 

Q.  No,  no,  in  practice? — ^A.  I  have  got  to  work  out,  my  point  is  to  work 
out  these  things  and  to  make  the  best  of  them  as  I  can;  it  is  very  hard  to  say — 
well,  naturally  you  can  do  this  and  that,  but  it  does  not  always  work  out  in 

practice.  ^m.^  •*'  i  ^  "^^ 

Q.  If  we  had  an(«Pp^gar  refinery  come  in,  then  there  would  have  ^ 

more  sugar  exported  tokeep  you  going,  if  you  had  another  large  factory  t^iii« 

into  this  country  you  would  have  to  do  some  more  export  business? — ^A.  If  we 

could  get  it.  * 

Q.  And  if  you  could  not  get  it  the  costs  would  have  to  be  passed  on  to  the 

Canadian  consumer? — ^A.  Well,  that  might  eventuate,  or  one  of  the  factories 

might  have  to  fail. 

__   Q.  I  think  I  have  made  my  point —  


By  Mr.  Sutherland: 

Q.  Along  that  line,  were  the  Customs  Tariff  eliminated  and  the  United  States 
Tariff  remained,  it  would  be  to  your  advantage  to  do  your  manufacturing  on  the 
other  side  of  the  line  where  you  would  have  access  to  the  United  States  markets, 
would  it  not,  if  the  Canadian  Tariff  was  eliminated,  permitting  United  States 
refiners  to  put  their  sugar  in  here,  and  you  were  shut  out  of  the  United  States 
market,  it  -would  be  to  your  advantage  to  be  manufacturing  on  the  other  side 
of  the  line? — ^A.  It  would  be;  we  v/ould  be  put  out  of  business  of  course  here, 
'cauf?e  in  the  United  States  owing^to  conditions  they  can  manufacture — we  have 
got  to  admit  it — much  cheaper  than  we  can;  we  cannot  help  it,  and  I  do  not  see 
any  means  of  getting  round  it,  because  of  climatic  conditions,  because  of  higher 
costs  of  materials,  because  of  scattered  population  over  a  vast  territory  "-^"^ 
so  on,,  our  prices  are  bound  to  bfej.our  costs  are  bound  to  be  higher  here. 

Hie  Chairman:     And  we  have  to  look  forward  to  that  in  perpetur 
*..  I  hope  not,  sir^.  JL 

By  Mr.  McMurray: 

Q.  Has  any  sugar  refinery  failed  in  Canada  to  your  knowledge? — ^A.  Yes 
there  were 'originally  three  factories  down  in  Nova  Scotia,  and  two  of  them 
failed.  i  ;' 

Q.  Were  they  large  factories? — A.  Large  for  those  days. 

Q.  What  was  their  capital,  do  you  know? — A.  I  could  not  tell  yrm-ii-fewas  n. 
considerable  time  ago.  ^  ^^__ 

Q.  About  the  sugar  conditions  at  ^^^I^I^BHpi^ !  when 
a  high  price  before,  apparently  there  wa^^^^^^Kal  of  it  in  this  country 
was  not  there? — A.  "Wliat  time? 

-^      Q.  In  1919  when  you  were  paying  a  large  price  for  sugar  there  was  a 
vast  quantity  of  sugar  to  be  had? — A.  1920  w-as  the  high  price  year.  ^ 

Q.  Is  it  possible  that  that  condition  exists  to-day,  of  a  great  quanity  of 
sugar  and  high  prices  too? — A.  I  do  not  think  so. 

Q.  Why  would  you  say  that,  if  it  was  .oossible  before  why  would  not  it 
be  possible  now? — ^A.  Because  the  statistics  do  not  show  it,  if  we  can  believe  the 
statistics.  II  ■  ■- 

[Mr.  H.  R.  Drummond.]  I 
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Q,  You  had  statistics  before? — A.  Might  I  answer  that  question? 

Q.  Yes? — A.  Because  the  statistics  show  this  year,  as  far  as  my  judg- 
ment goes — of  course  I  make  mistakes  all  the  time — that  there  is  over  a  mil- 
lion tons  less  this  year  than  there  was  this  time  last  year;  that  is  why  I 
consider  that  the  price  of  sugar  has  gone  up. 

Q.  Having  a  very  large  concern"  like  you  have,  an  industry  like  you  have, 
you  no  doubt  will  make  a  very  careful  gtudy  of  the  production  of  sugar,  the 
_growing  of  it,  in  Cuba,  Demerara,  and  Porto  Rico,  all  the  countries  you  buy 
from — no  doubt  you  go  down  in  the  winter  and  look  those  fields  over,  do  you?  , 
r-A.^No,  gir.  ^r     ■■ 

J^.  You  make  a  careful  study  of  it? — A.  I  make  what  study  is  possible 

Q.  What  study  do  you  make? — A.  Study  reports,  statistics,  get  informa- 
tion, every  point  that  I  can,  keep  in  constant  communication  with  New  York 
by  telephone,  telegram,  and  so  on. 

Q.  You  know  now  that  there  is  a  great  deal  more  jugar  acreage  under 
cultivation  for  instance,  in  Cuba,  than  there  was  in  1913? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Treble  as  much? — A.  I  would  not  say  treble  as  much — 1913,  there  may 
36  double  as  much;  I  don't  know;  I  could  not  tell  you  without  referring  to  the 
statistics;  Cuba  has  gone  up,  the  beet  product  has  gone  down;  that  is  what  the 
explanation  is.  1  ■*- 

,'  Q.  Wlien  price  goes  up  there  must  either  beja  real  shortage  or  an  artificial 
shortage,  is  not  that  so? — A.  An  artificial  shortage,  I  don't  "know  exactly — I 
don't  exactly  get  that.  _-j 

Q.  You  have  heard  of  an  artificial  shortage,  have  you  not? — A.  I  doiM 
exactly  know  what  you  mean.  ^ 

Q.  It  is  possible  to  hold  large  quantities  of  this  stuff  and  keep  it  ^^"'^  ™ 
market,  that  would  be  an  artificial  shortage? — A.  Yes.  J 

Q.  If  that  was  done  it  would  raise  the  price  just  the  same  as  a  real 
shortage? — A.  Yes,  that  might  have  that  effect.  \ 

Q.  So  that  the  hig^h  price  might  be  due  to  actual  shortage  or  an  artificial 
shortage? — ^A.  No,  it  is  not  due  to  an  artificial  shortage. 

Q.  Why  do  you  say  that? — A.  Because  we  know  there  are  a  million  tons 
approximately  less  sugar  available  between  now  and  the  end  of  the  year  than 
—there  was  last  year.  "^  ^^ 

Q.  How  do  you  know  that? — A.  From  the  statistics.   - 
TT-^upposing  some  man  has  it  stored  away? — ^A.  You  cannot  store  it  away 


J  Q.  Cannot  store  it  away  or  corner  it? — A.  You  cannot  store  it  awayl® 
that  way  without  people  knowing,  because  the  crops  are  known,  what  the  crop 
is  going  to  be,  they  make  an  estimate,  they  revise  the  estimate  as  they  go_ 
alongj^  and  the  actual  figures  come  out;  they  know  exactly  how  much  has  been 
produced,  how  much  has  been  shipped,  how  much  is  in  store,  and  so  on,  and 
therefore  they  kno\y  what  remains  to  come  out. 

By  Mr.  Caldwell:  ^ 

iQ-  How  did  this  vast  quantity  accumulata.  in  1920  which  caused  the  loss; 

If  you  had  been  the  only  man  there  would  not  have  been  a  slump  in  prices? — 
A^That  was  a  condition,  I  would  say,  that  was  created,  what  you  call  arti- 

%lly.  f  K  P  I 

By  Mr.  McMurray: 
^^Q.  You  will  admit  there  was  a  corner  in  that  year? — A.  No. 
"Q.  What  do  you  mean  by  artificial  shortage? — A.  What  I  mean  is  this,  thlt 
during  the  whole  of  that  season  the  government  officials  -wfive  going  all  round 
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talking  and  blathering  all  up  and  down  this  country  and  predicting  a  shortage 
of  sugar,  and  saying  the  crops  are  going  to  be  short,  you  must  go  on  rations. 

Q.  You  had  365  million  pounds  cornered  up  here  in  Canada,  why  did  not 
you  inform  them  and  inform  the  public,  why  did  not  the  refiners  come  out  and 
say  to  the  public  of  Canada  "We  have  365  miUion  pounds  of  sugar  on  hand," 
that  would  have  settled  that?  ^ 

By  Mr.  Caldwell:  _  i 

, Q..It  might  cause  a  drop  in  price.  | 

Mr.  McMurray:  There  was  that  danger.  „ 

Witness:  This  was  going  on  for  nearly  "six  months  or  a  year  in  advance 

I      By  Mr.  Caldwell:  j 

^,  This  accumulation  of  stock? — A.  No,  this  propaganda  that  was  bein; 
put  out  all  over.  ^  — 

Q.  Did  not  you  know  better  when  you  heard  this  propaganda,  did  not  you 
know  this  immense  amount  of  sugar  was  being  accumulated  by  yourself? — A.  It 
las  not  immense,  350  million  pounds  is  not  quite  immense;  as  I  have  shown 
It  is  three  months'  stock  of  sugar  we  had  when  the  bubble  collapsed. 

Q.  Where  do  you  get  the  major  portion  of  your  raw  sugar  from? — ^A.  We 
get  it  from  all  over,  the  V/est  Indies  and  South  America.  , 

^  Q.  Where  do  you  get  the  large  proportion  of  your  stock — I  am  speaking  of 
P)urself  and  other  refiners  in  Canada? — A.  I  will  give  you  some  of  the  places; 
1  did  read  them  out.  ' 

Q.  Just  give  it  approximately;  do  you  get  your  largest  supply  from  Cuba, 
or  the  West  Indies? — A.  Cuba  is  one  of  the  W^&st  Indies  itself. 

Q.  I  know  it  is,  but  do  not  you  get  the  largest  supply  from  Cul        ~" 
than  you  do  from  any  of  the  other 'groups  of  the  West  Indies? — ^A, 
always,  because  we  buy  our  sugar  wherever  we  can  get  it  cheapest.  _ 

'  Q.  Don't  you  get  the  very  large  proportion  of  your  raw  sugar — ? — A.  We 
get  a  considerable  portion  in  Cuba,  but  we  get  a  large  portion  from  San  Dom- 
mgo,  from  Venezuela,  from  Jamaica,  from  Barbadoes. 

Q.  I  am  done  asking  questions,  it  is  a  hopeless  task? — A.  I  do  not  think 
that  that  is  exactly  fair;  I  am  trying  to  give  you  the  information  that  I  have 
to  the  very  best  of  my  ability.  ^-*-   — 

The  Chaieman:    If  you  have  not  got  it  this  afternoon  , 
fco-morrow.  i 

The  Witness:  Mr.  Chairman,,  our  purchases  vary  from  year  to  year,  and 
in  one  year  we  may  buy  more  from  the  British  West  Indies,  another  year  we 
may  buy  from  San  Domingo,  another  year  we  may  buy  from  Hayti,  or  any  other 
place. 

■  Q.  I  think  you  told  us  that  the  Cuban  crop  and  the  Cuban  price  largely 
termined  the  price  of  the  whole? — A.  The  Cuban  crop  is  the  biggest  of  the 
i  and  that  determines  the  price.  -  ^  ^ 

Mr.  Caldwell:   That  is  what  I  wantv.... 

The  Chairman:    He  stated  that  this  morning. 

The  Witness:  I  based  my  whole  argument  and  my  statistics  on  the  Cuban 
crop. 

Mr.  Caldwell:  I  want  a  further  question;  then  the  preference  we  gave 
on  the  sugar  to  the  West  Indies  last  year  did  not  affect  the  price  to  the  con- 
sumer in  Canada? — ^A.  No,  sir,  for  this  reason,  that  the  preference  they  add 
to  their  price,  that  is  to  say  their  preference  under  the  old  tariff  was  85  cents, 
they  simply  added,  as  nearly  as  possible,  85  cents  to  their  price  of  their  goods 
f.o.b.,  you  see;  we  were  interested  solely  in  the  delivered  price  here.         a^t 
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The  Chairman:'  And  the  Cuban  supply  being  so  much  greater  than  theirs 
the  Cuban  supply  determined  the  price  and  they  got  a  little  more  for  their 
goods? — ^A.  They  got  practically  to  the  extent  of  the  preference. 


By  Mr.  Caldwell:      '  _  

L  And  the  preference  on  the  British  West  Indies  raw  sugar  last  year, 
ijuou^cM  of  going  to  the  benefit  of  the  consumer  in  Canada,  went  to  the  benefit 
of  the  grower  in  the  West  Indies? — ^A.  To  a  very  large  extent.  That  is  what 
they  thought  it  was  for. 

By  Mr.  Gardiner: 
L  How  long  have  we  had  a  tariff  on  sugar  coming  into  Canada,  Mr.  Drum- 
u-aV— A.  I  think  ever  since  1854. 

Q.  Under  the  protective  tariff,  you  to  all  intents  and  purposes  have  admitted 
that  Canada  has  more  factories  in  existence  than  are  absolutely  necessary  to 
supply  the  Canadian  business? — A.  At  the  present  moment.  We  have  all  been 
disappointed  in  the  population  increasing. 

Q.  How_  much  then  would  you  figure  that  the  protective  tariff  is  responsible 
for  keeping  the  price  of  sugar  up  to  a  higher  point  to  the  Canadian  consumer 
than  it  should  be? — ^A.  I  cannot  answer  that  very  well.  I  don't  see  how  I  can 
answer  that  really.  The  policy  of  protection,  I  don't  know  that  we  would  get 
very  far  if  we  started  to  argue  about  that.  ' 

¥■■  Q.  I  am  trying  to  find  out  if  I  can  what  it  costs  the  Ca,nadian  consumer 
annually  for  this  protective  policy? — ^A.  Well,  I  don't  think  anybody  could 
estimate  that  but  presumably  they  thought  it  was  worth  while  I  suppose. 

Q.  Practically  all  the  sugar  that  we  consume  in  Canada  is  produced  out- 
side of  Canada  is  it  not? — A.  No,  sir,  there  is  a  beet  industry  in  Ontario. 

Q,  How  much  is  the  beet  sugar  production  do  you  know? — ^A.  It  has  run 
as  high  as  3S,000  tons  a  year. 

Q.  That  would  only  be  a  very  small  amount  of  sugar  in  the  total  con- 
sumption?— ^A!"  It  is  a  fair  percentage  ~  -  -   — 


By  Mr.  McMurray:  ~      ^ 

^  About  20  per'  cent  isn't  it?— A.  Hardly  20. 
around  10  per  cent.  I 

BifMr.  Qardiner:  I 


t 


start  up  in  Canada  than  were  actually  required,  and  due  to  the  fact  that  we 

^^e  to  export  a  good  deal  to  keep  the  factories  going  full  time,  you  have  to  sell 

four  sugar  at  a  lower  price  outside  of  Canada  than  what  you  do  inside.    That 

is  practically  the  outcome  of  the  protective'policy  isn't  it?    Inducing  factories 

to  come  in  to  a  larger  capacity  than  we  required. — ^A.  I  don't  know  that  that 

"is  due  to  the  protective  policy  or  to  the  adventurous  ideas  or  mistaken  ideas 

oT  men  in  coming  in.    I  suppose  there  might  be  even  too  many  farmers  in  the 

country  according  to  some  ideas,  if  we  could  have  too  much  of  a  good  thing. 

The  Chairman:  Mr.  Drummond,  we  are  very  much  obliged  to  you  and  we 

appreciate  your  whole  attitude  to  the  Committee.    And  we  will  expect  to  have 

the  pleasure  of  seeing  you  in  the  morning.    Meantime,  we  are  getting  some  of 

^our  friends  to  tell  us  about  their  costs  if  they  have  it;  of  course  they  may 

%Bi  have  it,  but  we  will  get  them  in  meanwhile  and  we  will  excuse  you  for  the 

time  being.    We  hope  you  will  get  in  touch  with  your  office  by  telephone,  and 

tell  them  what  to  bring  up.^  ■' 

I'  [Mr.  a  R.  Drummond.] 
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:  The  WiTNjESs:  I  understand,  sir,  you  want  to  get  a  statement  of  the  imports 
since  the  beginning  of  the  year,  and  you  want  to  get  the  costs  for  1923,  1922 
and  1913? 

The  Chairman:, So  as  to  make  a  comparison  with  the  last  normal  year 
jefore  the  war,  and  I  would  imagine  you  would  need  your  calculation  of  your 
,  feiports  in  1922,  in  order  to  be  able  to  establish  your  costs  for  that  year. 

The  Witness  :  It  would  JDe  difficult  to  calculate  what  we  call  the  loss  in 
refining,  without  knowing  the  average  cost  and  so  on.  These  are  matters  of 
^Iculation  very  much. 

^  The  Chairman:  We  know,  sir,  that  you  will  bring  before  us  figures  which 
we  can  accept,  and  if  not  the  exact  figures,  jua^^rffaf  as  it  is  humanly  pos- 
sible to  get  th'e'Sgures.  r  *. 
'  The  Witness:  I  will  see  what  can  be  done  and  if  I  cannot  get  it  by  to-mor- 
jow  I  will  tell  you.  It  is  half-past  five  and  I  am  afraid  my  people  will  have 
gone. 

The  Chairman:  Perhaps  you  can  get  them  by  telephone,  as  this  is  an 
extraordinary  situation.  We  thank  you  very  much,  gir,  and  we  will  meet  you 
at  half-past  ten  in  the  morning. 


,.    The  Committee  adjourned  until  8,30  i 
(Evening  evidence  taken  in  camera.) 


^      W.  A.  HoBBiNS,  President,  Atlantic  Sugar  Refining  Co.,  Montreal,  Que., 
-^ho  wfe  in  attendance  in  obedience  to  summons  Duces  Te^n^j^s  called, 
sworn,  gave  evidence  in  camera  and  retired.  m  'j^B 


T 


The  Committer-,  adjourned  until  8.30  o'clock  p.m 


Ivening  8- 


^ 


IT 


lumed  at  8,30  o'clock  p.m. 
Mr.  W.  A.  Hobbins  continued  his  evidence  in  camt 


Mr.  J.  W.  McCoNNELL,  President,  St.  Lj,sg:q 
_was  in  attendance  in  obedience  to  summon! 
gave  evidence  in  camera  and  retired. 


^^ugar  Refinery>-L 
Tacum,  was  calle( 


Committee  adjourned  until  10  o'clock  a»na^on  W 
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'    The  Special  Committee  appointed  to  inquire  into  Agricultural  conditions 
throughout  Canada  met  at  10  o'clock,  Mr.  McMaster,  the  Chairman,  presiding. 


I 


The  Committee  sat  in  camera. 
.  Huntley  R.  Dktjmmond  recalled  and  concluded  his  in  camera  evidence. 

^fcH.  R.  Drummond.'' 
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David  R.  TxmN;BXJLL  called,  sworn  and  examined  in  camera. 

By  the  Chairman:  ' 

Q.  What  company  are  you  connected  with? — ^A.  The  Acadia  Sugar  Refinery 
Company. 

Q.  It  has  its  establishment  where? — A.  Halifax,  Nova  Scotia.  ' 

Q.  We  have  .been  asking  the  refiners  to  give  us  their  costs,  and  we  have 
asked  them  to  do  it  in  this  fashion;  first  of  all  to  let  us  have  their  costs  for 
the  period  beginning  1st  January  of  this  year  and  going  down  to  the  last  period 
for  which  they  had  their  figures;  some  have  got  them  for  the  first  three  months 
and  others  for  the  first  four  months? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  And  then  also  their  costs  for  the  whole  of  1922? — ^A.  Yes. 

Balance  of  evidence  in  camera. 


Charles  H.  Ho'fcoN  called,  sworn  and  examined  in  camera. 


By  the  Chairman: 
^_  Q.  You  come  from  what  city,  Mr.  Houson? — A.  Chatham,  Ontario. 

Q.  What  is  your  company?-i-A.  I  am  President  of  the  Dominion  Sug^ 
Company.  ■• 

Q.  Of  Wallaceburg?— A.,We  have  three  refineries,  sir,  located  at  Wallace- 
jaiirg,  Chatham  and  Kitchener. 

■  Q.  You  make  sugar  from  what  materials? — ^A.  From  beetroot;   and  also 
from  the  imported  raw  cane  sugar. 

Q.  How  is  your  manufacture  distributed  between  these  two  sources  of 
supply? — A!  That  depends  from  year  to  year  upon  prices.  If  the  price  is  high 
our  production  from  beet  sugar  increases.  M 

Q.  If  the  price  of  cane  sugar  is  high,  your  production  from  beet  sugar 
increases? — A.  Yes.  ■ 

Q.  And  if  the  beets  go  up  then  perhaps  you  will  use  cane  sugar? — A.  If  the 
pric^  of  sugar  increases  then  we  produce  more  beet  sugar.    If  the  price  of  sugar 
'  is  lo-^,  then  jye  import  more  of  the  cane  sugar. 

Q.  The  price  of  cane  sugar  is  therefore  the  determining  factor  as  to 
whether  you  use  beets  or  not? — A.  It  is  to  a  certain  extent. 

Q.  We  are  sitting  in  camera  for  the  purpose  of  considering  costs  of  pro- 
duction, and  perhaps  you"^ill  give  us  your  costs  of  production.  First  let  us 
say  for  this  year  down  to  the  period  at  which  your  books  afford  the  informa- 
tion, and  then  in  fairness  to  yourself  and  the  Committee,  of  last  year,  as  we 
do  not  wish  to  take  too  short  a  period  upon  which  to  base  an  opinion. — ^A.  I 
have  not  the  costs  for  1922  with  me,  but  I  could  make  them  up  at  the  hotel  and 
hand  them  in  later  if  that  j^ill  be  satisfactory  to  you.  I  brought  with  me  the 
operating  costs  for  this  year.  ^^    , 

Balance  of  evidence  in  camera. 


John  W.  McConi&ll  recalled  and  examined  in  camera. 

By  the  Chairman: 
Q.  You  jyere  kind  enough  last  night  to  say  you  would  get  us  some  figures 
from  your  office  in  Montreal,  and  I  would  be  glad  to  know  if  you  have  been 
able^to  get  them? — A.  Yes  sir,  I  have  those.    I  apologize  for  being  a  little  late; 
I  'did  not  get  them  complete  until  almost  half  past  ten, 

^^  IMr.  H.  R.  Druinmond.] 
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Q.  It  S  all  right;  we  just  took  some  other  witnesses,  and  no  time  has  been 
lost? — A.  It  might  be  interesting  for  you  to  compare  these  item  by  item  with 
the  figures  I  gave  you  last  night.  It  is  quite  enlightening  in  a  way.  Taking 
the  first  item,  this  is  a  twelve  months  run,  the  entire  year  1922;  wages  ana 
salaries — . 

Balance  of  evidence  in  camera. 

The  private  session  here  ended,  and  the  Committee  resumed  in  public 
session.  — 


John  W,  McConnell  resumed. 

I 
By  the  Chairman: 
Q.  Is  the  appraised  value  of  the  plant,  $6,000,000  about  the  actual  cash 
that  was  put  into  it? — ^A.  Practically.    It  is  a  little  more  than  the  actual  cash, 


iRiiKinTailn 


appraised  value  is  a  little  more  than  the  cost.  The  replacement  of  a  lot  of  the^ 
machines  is  double  what  it  was,  but  our  new  machinery  is  costing  us  twice  what 
it  cost  us  six  or  seven  years  ago. 

Q.  Take  repairs. — ^A.  We  have  to  write  it  dov/n.  We  bring  old  machinery 
up  to  date  by  repairs.  Sometimes  we  have  to  throw  a  machine  out  altogether 
after  we  have  repaired  it  to  the  limit,  and  then  it  is  a  total  loss.  If  you  would 
permit  me  to  do  so  later  on,  I  would  like  to  give  you  considerable  information 
on  the  sugar  situation  and  the  cause  of  the  rise. 

Q.  That  is  the  reason  I  want  that  to  be  made  public,  and  I  have  some 
information  here  and  I  am  going  to  question  you  later  on.  You  possibly  will 
36  able  to  bring  everything  out  without  questioning.  ^| 

By  Mr.  Caldwell: 

Q.  I  think  you  told  us  that  you  value  your  plant  at  more  than  the  actual 
capital  put  into  it,  because  it  costs  more  to  replace  machinery  now  than  it  cost 
.  .originally,  but  in  your  figures  yesterday  I  think  that  was  taken  care  of  pretty 
well  in  depreciation,  if  you  will  just  refer  to  the  figures  you  gave  us  for  deprecia- 
tion, the  figures  you  gave  us  last  night. — ^A.  Well,  it  is  taken  care  of  year  by 
year,  that  item  of  depreciation,  ^  ^ 

Q.  It  looks  as  if  it  were  put  in  twice  and  added  to  the  cost  of  your  build- 
ings again.  Possibly  we  are  touching  on  something  which  you  consider  is 
closed. — ^A.  No,  you  asked  me  the  value  of  the  plant  and  I  gave  you  to-day's 
value. 

Q.  On  account  of  replacement  in  cost  to-day,  is  that  not  pretty  well  taken 
care  of  in  your  depreciation  and  a  charge  against  operation? — A.  I  could  not 
tell  you  really  the  actual  amount  of  costs  to-day  without  going  into  figures. 
because  it  has  grown  over  so  many  years.  "3^  lil 

Q.  That  occurred  to  me  that  way. — ^A.  The  item  of  depreciation  is  neces- 
sary in  order  to  take  care  of — 

Q.  It  looks  as  if  you  were  putting  it  on  another  Jbasis. — ^A.  No,  it  is  not 
really  so.  .      ■  ■ 

By  the  Chairman: 
Q..I  presume  you,  as  a  refiner,  keep  in  close  touch  with  the  situation  as 


regarus   your  raw   mabeiiai,    wiiicii   is   raw    ougai    uiiau   uujjjica   iiuiii   '^i^V'*   «'"'-' 
elsewhere. — ^A.  Yes,  sir.    We  endeavour  to  do  so.  * 

Q.  There  has  been  within  the  last  few  weeks  a  very  great  deal  of  public 
interest  aroused  concerning  a  more  or  less  general  rise  in  the  price  of  raw 
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^gar,  and  I  think  that  this  Committee  would  be  interested,  as  well  as  th^ 
public,  to  be  represented  i&  having  your  views  as  to  the  why's  and  wherefore's 
of  this  rise.  You  might  give  it  to  us  and  we  would  be  glad  to  allow  you  to  take 
the  time  required  and  go  into  whatever  detail  you  may  consider  necessary  in 
order  that  we  might  appreciate  as  far  as  we  can,  the  real  situation.— A.  Mr. 
^Chairman,  I  am  very  pleased  to  have  the  opportunity  of  giving  this  Committee 
^11  the  information  at  my 'disposal  to  assist  them  in  arriving  at  the  cause  for 

'  the  present  prices  of  sugar,  and  if  you  will  permit  me  to  do  so,  I  will  present  a 
statement  which  I  have  prepared,  as  briefly  as  possible,  in  answer  to  the 
questions  asked  in  your  communication,  requiring  me  to  appear  before  the 
Committee.  Your  communication  asked  information  under  the  following  head- 
ings: the  high  price  of  sugar;  the  cause  thereof;  explain  the  relationship  which 
exists  between  the  sugar  industry  of  this  country  and  that  of  other  countries; 
produce  figures  showing  the  cost  of  your  raw  material,  the  price  you  are 
receiving  for  jjK^/j^^  products,  cost  of  production,  distribution,  et  cetera. 
Taking'  the  qpimionsin  order,  I  shall  endeavour  to   answer  as  briefly  as 

possible.    —^M^^^^^^^m-  _ 

jJP'irst,  th^^^^^^^^Bag-ar  and  thl|^u&,therefor. 

lifter  exaSPI^IIHIHTy  the  oflficia^SPrds  of  production  and  consump- 
n  since  1914,  I  am'  bound  to  say  that  the  old  law  of  "supply  and  demand"  is 
wliolly  responsible  for  the  existing  prices  of  sugar  the  world  over. 
In  1914,  the  world's  sugar  production  amounted  to  18,617,986. 
In  1922,  the  world's  sugar  production  amounted  to  17,637,728  tons.     Or  a 
total  decrease  in  production  of  980^58  tons.  , 

By  the  Chairman:     g    ^* 

Q.  Where  did  you  get  those  figures  from?  They  are  a  little  different  from 
'Willett  &  Grey's  estimate  in  the  weekly  statistics  of  the  Sugar  Journal  for 
April  26th.  I  will  give  you  what  I  have  and  you  can  make  your  observations 
on  it.  The  estimate  of  1922-23  production,  Willett  &  Grey's  latest  estimates, 
which  appear  in  the  weekly  statistical  Sugar  Trade  Journal  of  April  26th,  has 
it  that  the  total  of  cane  and  sugar  beet  world  production  is  18,212,839  tons; 
an  estimated  increase  in  the  world  production  over  last  year  of  513,182.  And 
that  estimate  is  almost  the  same  as  the  estimate  found  in  Foreign  Crops  and 
Markets,  issued  weekly  by  the  Bureau  of  Agricultural  Economics  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  in  Washington  which  gives  it  at  almost  the  same  figure, 
although  in  short  tons  while  the  other  is  given  in  long  tons.  Your  information 
may  be  more  accurate  and  reliable,  and  I  will  be  glad  to  have  the  sources  of 
your  information? — ^A.  I  have  taken  the  production  from  the  annual  report  of 
the  Cuban  Cane  Corporation  and  they  quote  Willett  &  Grey,  and  then  I  have 
an  estimate  from  the  Annual  Report  of  the  American  Sugar  Refiner  taken  at- 
the  end  of  the  year  and  they  give  ton  for  ton  the  sugar  produced  in  the  world  ^ 
Ifc  the  end  of  last  year,  here  is  the  sugar  production  given  by  the  American 
"S^ar  Refiner  Annual  Report,  quoting  also  Willett  &  Grey,  at  the  close  of  tlic, 
yeat,  and  they  give  the  production  of  each  country  in  exact  tons,  and  the 
Cuban  production  given  in  this  report  checks  out  with  the  actual  outturn  of 
Cuba,  so  I  take  it  that  this  must  be  correct. 

'  Q.  Possibly  we  are  not  comparing  exactly  the  same  period? — ^A.  It.-malr 
be  so,  but  here  is  the  exact  outturn.  I  have  corrected  the  figure  in  pencil  thi?;, 
morning  because  I  found  this  later  on  in  my  search  for  this  information.  17,- 
637,728  was  the  outturn  in  1922. 

■  Q.  That  is  practically  what  Willett  &  Grey  estimate  for  1921-22.  Their 
estimate  is  17,699,657  tons,  which  is  pretty  nearly  the  same  figure. — A.  The 
outturn  is  17,637,728  tons,  and  I  think  it  might  be  well  to  take  that  figure  as 

'      '  "  [Il&.  J.  W.  McConneU.] 
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the  outturn,  which  seems  to  be  authentic  here.     That  would  leave  the  total 
shortage  980,258  as  the  total  decrease  in  production  in  1922  as  against  1914. 

Q.  But  there  has  been  of  course  a  decrease  after  1914,  and  then  a  gradual 
increase  within  the  last  few  years. — A.  Yes,  I  am  merely  showing  as  I  go  along 
how  that  took  place,  Mr.  Chairman.  i 

■  Q.  Go  on  then,  please.— A.  The  results  of  the  war  brought  about  drastic 
-changes  in  the  chief  sugar  producing  countries  of  Europe,  namely:  Germany, 
..ustria,  Russia,  France  and  Belgium,  as  will  be  seen  by  the  following  figures. 
In  1914,  the  farming  communities  of  Europe  produced  no  less  than  8,208,945 
long  tons  of  beets,  whilst  in  1922  the  production  totalled  only  4,046,742.  These 
figures  show  a  decrease  in  the  production  of  European  beet  sugar  of  4,162,203 
tons  since  1914,  or  equal  to  9,211,334,720  lbs.  Last  year  Germany's  production 
fell  about  200,000  tons  short  of  home  consumption.  France  was  short  by  151,- 
700;  Russia,  260,000  tons.  ,p, 

Since  1914  the  consumption  of  sugar  in  the  United  States  has  gone  up  from 
3,76^,827  tons  to  5,092,758;  an  increase  of  1,331,931  tons,  and  the  greatest  part 
of  that  increase  or  nearly  one  miUion  tons  was  out  on  last  year  when  the  per 
rcapita  consumption  was  103-18  lbs.,  this  being  the  highest  rate  of  consumption 
ever  reached  in  the  United  States.  This  is  also  the  highest  per  capita  con- 
sumption of  any  country  in  the  world,  excepting  Cuba.  Since  1890  the  con- 
sumption of  sugar  in  the  United  States  has  increased  from  54  lbs.  per  capita 
to  103-18  lbs.  During  the  same  period  1914  tc  1922,  the  production  of  sugar 
within  the  United  States  and  its  dependencies  has  increased  only  329,914  tons, 
less  than  one  quarter  of  the  increased  consumption. 

The  figures  having  perhaps  the  most  important  bearing  upon  present  prices 
are  those  on  record  for  last  year.  During  1922  the  world's  total  production  is 
shown  at  17,637.728.  With  total  consumption  at  17,921,100.  Thus  showin 
the  consumption  at  283,372  tons  in  excess  of  total  production;  the  excess  bein;_ 
provided  from  surplus  supplies  carried  over  from  1920. 

The  above  facts  with  respect  to  last  year's  situation,  together  with  the 
official  reports  from  experts  concerning  this  year's  Cuban  crop,  which  is  said  to 
be  short  of  expectations  by  about  300,000  tons,  would  seem  to  furnish  a  f^^ly 
reasonable  answer  as  to  the  cause  of  prices  ruling  to-day.  ^ 

I  have  this  telegram  received  only  this  morning  in  answer  to  an  inquiry  I 
made  as  to  the  production  of  the  mills  already  closed  and  the  number  of  mill^ 
yet  to  complete  their  operations.  Cuba  has  had  in  operation  a  total  of  182 
mills.  Of  the  182  mills  that  have  been  in  operation,  149  have  finished  grinding. 
Last  year's  outturn  was  19.204,821  bags.  This  year's  outturn  17^94,^67  bag! 
Showing  a  net  shortage  of  2,110,550  bags.  Or  301,507  tons.  In  other  words,  thi 
""mills  that  have  finished  grinding  have  closed  up  with  a  net  shortage,  as  com- 
pared with  the  estimates  for  those  mills  on  which  the  four  million  ton  Cuban 
crop  was  based.  It  was  based  on  an  estimate  from  each  mill  and  they  have 
closed  their  operation  300  odd  thousand  tons  short  of  those  estimates. 

Q.  What  is  going  to  happen  to  the  mills  that  have  not  closed  yet? — A. 
There  remains  only  to  be  said  that  there  are  33  mills  only  in  operation,  and  if 
those  33  mills  produce  their  entire  estimate — ^which  not  a  single  mill  so  far  has 
done — the  crop  will  be  300.000  odd  tons  short.  That  is  the  conclusion  and  I 
think  probably  that  is  the  best  information  we  have  to  date.  With  149  millf 
closed,  there  is  nothing  more  to  be  said  as  to  their  production;  they  are  gone] 
thej'  are  closed;  they  have  finished.  There  are  33  remaining  mills  and  it  is 
scarcely  likely  under  the  circumstances  that  their  original  estimate  will  be 
exceeded.  ■ 

Q.  That  is  less  than  ten  per  cent  difference  in  the  estimated  output  of 
Cuba.    300,000  is  less  than  ten  per  cent  of  the  estimated  four  million.    Now 

[Mr.  J.  W.  McCoMieU.] 
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Cuba  represents  four  millions  out  of  the  world's  total  of  18  millions.  Supposing 
we  admit  that  that  shortage  exists  in  Cuba,  do  you  think  that  is  a  sufficient 
economic  justification,  without  artificial  interference,  to  double  the  price  between 
January  and  now?  I  understand  the  price  is  practically  double  between  the 
low'e&t  point  in  January  and  the  highest  point  in  May,  if  I  remember  correctly? 
— A.  Yes,  the  price  in  January  was  probably  low.  And  with  the  visible  supply 
scarcely  more  than  enough  to  meet  the  estimated  consumption,  I  would  say 
a  shortage  of  300,000  tons  in  the  Cuban  crop  is  serious. 

Q.  Serious  enough  to  jump  the  price  up  100  per  cent? — A.  Well,  that 
depends  entirely  on  the  law  of  i5upply  and  demand.  If  the  demand  is  greater 
than  the  supply,  the  seller  gets  his  price. 

'         By  Mr.  Sales: 

Q.  And  if  people  put  in  one  teaspoonful  of  sugar  in  their  tea  instead  of 
two,  they  can  upset  this  very  quickly? — A.  Absolutely.  Economy  and  saving 
is  the  answer. 

By  the  Chairman: 

Q.  I  can  understand  the  difficulty  of  answering  that  question,  but  I  will 
tell  you  how  it  strikes  me,  although  I  may  be  quite  wrong.  It  would  appear 
to  me  that  a  decrease  of  less  than  ten  per  cent  in  the  Cuban  visible  supply, 
seems  to  have  had  more  than  the  economic  effect  which  we  could  contemplate 
when  we  find  that  the  price  of  raw  sugar  has  gone  up  by  one  hundred  per  cent. 
Let  me  have  an  expression  of  your  opinion  on  that? — ^A.  In  answer  to  that, 
Mr.  Chairman,  may  I  be  allowed  to  quote  you  authorities  who  probably  could 
rstate  with  greater  accuracy  the  situation;  and  I  would  like  the  Committee  to 
have  their  opinions,  because  they  have  appeared  just  recently,  on  account  of 
the  United  States  Government  action  against  the  Sugar  and  Coffee  Exchange, 
endeavouring  to  find  the  reason  for  the  high  price  of  sugar,  exactly  as  your 
Committee  is  endeavouring  to  find  the  reason;  and  these  men  are  all  in  import- 
ant positions  In  the  raw  and  refined  sugar  business  and -gave  their  evidence 
under  oath.    I  have  the  quotations  here. 

Q.  We  will  be  glad  to  have  them,  sir. — A.  Before  I  go  to  that,  may  I  give 
this  Committee  a  little  information  which  I  think  not  only  they  but  the  whole 
country  should  have  with  regard  to  the  production  of  sugar  itself;  because 
there  seems  to  be  in  the  public  mind  a  feeling  that  to  get  more  sugar  it  is  merely 
necessarv  for  the  refiner  to  increase  his  capacity  and  turn  out  more  refined 
sugar,  and  let  them  have  it  at  a  low  price.  This  explanation  was  given  to  the 
shareholder^  of  the  AmeriQ2,n  Sugar  Refinery  at  the  last  annual  meeting  by_ 
their  president.  | 

By  the  Chairman: 

Q.  When  was  that  meeting  held? — A.  January  lastJLIi^nswer  to  that 
very  question  as  to  why  the  American  Sugar  Refinery  dia  not  occupy  their 
surplus  capacity  by  giving  the  people  sugar  to  supply  their  demands,  and  he 
answered  the  question  in  this  way: — 

"  Several  years  ago  we  received  a  letter  from  a  college  professor 
who  recalled  that  these  annual  reports  continually  referred  to  the  excess 
refining  capacity  and  yet  the  country  was  passing  through  a  sugar 
shortage  for  the  third  year  in  succession.  'Why  don't  you  use  your 
^  capacify"  and  give  us  sugar ',  was  his  closing  observation.  While  dis- 
claiming any  belief  that,  such  a  misconception  of  the  sugar  refining 
industry  is  current  generally,  a  brief  statement  of  a  few  fundamental 
facts  may  be  of  general  interest." 

I  _  [Mr.  J.  W.  McConneU.] 
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I  have  taken  the  fl^^^mn  by  the  president  of  the  American  Sugar  Refining_ 
Company,  and  I  have  related  them  to  the  supply  of  sugar  required  for  Canada; 
we  consume  approximately  400,000  tons  of  sugar,  and  this  is  the  organization 
required  in  order  to  harvest  the  cane — 

Q.  400,000  tons,  is  that  short  tons? — ^A.  Yes — in  order  to  harvest  the  cane 
required  for  400,000  tons  of  raw  sugar,  30,000  men  at  work  in  the  fields  for  150 
days  are  required;  22,500  cane  cutters;  7,500  men  for  hauling,  weighing  and 
general  duties;  3,750  ox-carts  and  30,000  trained  oxen  to  haul  the  cane  to  the 
xailroad;  in  addition  over  3,000  men  are  required  at  the  grinding  factories  or 
centrals,  which  grind  the  raw  sugar  from  the  cane.  The  tonnage  of  cane  to 
produce  that  much  sugar  requires  3,625,000  tons  of  cane,  and  927,500  ox-cart 
loads,  or  164,000  railway  car  loads— 

Q.  You  will  really  help  us  I  think  more  when  you  just  do  not  bother  about 
your  notes,  and  tell  us  what  you  know  yourself? — A.  I  merely  wanted  to  give 
you  that  information  on  the  production  of  raw,  because  it  goes  to  demonstrate 
the  fact  that  you  cannot  rush  in  and  increase  the  supply  of  sugar , very  quickly. 
It  takes  time  to  correct  a  situation  such  as  where  we  may  possibly  run  into  a 
shortage. 

By  Mr.  Sales: 
Q.  How  quickly  can  it  be  increased? — A.,  I  really  could  not  answer  that 
question.     -  ^     — ^ 

Q.  You  are  not  acquainted  with  that? — ^A.  No.  Turning  for  a  moment  to 
the  question  of  cause  of  high  prices,  Edward  F.  Diercks,  the  President  of  the 
New  York  Sug^ar  and  Coffee  Exchange,  in  giving  evidence  a  few  days  ago  in 
this  case  against  the  Sugar  Exchange,  made  this  statement: 

"It  is  my  opinion,  based  upon  my  familiarity  with  all  the  market 
conditions,  that  the  recent  advances  in  the  price  of  sugar  have  not  been 
due  to  any  manipulation  or  concerted  action  of  any  sort,  but  that  they 
have  been  due  to  anticipation  of  a  probable  limited  supply  to  meet  con- 
sumption requirements  emphasized  by  the  publication  of  a  report  of  the 
United  States  Department  of  Commerce,  which  is  found  in  the  issue  of 
'Commerce  Reports'  under  date  of  February  12th,  1923.  I  annex  to  this 
aflSdavit  as  a  part  thereof  a  photostat  copy  of  the  first  page  of  this 
report.  Whether  correctly  or  incorrectly  this  report  was  understood  by 
many  persons  interested  in  the  sugar  market  as  predicting  a  substantial 
-  shortage  in  sugar  in  1923,  and  this  had  a  natural  effect  in  raising  sugar 
prices. 

"This  report  of  the  United  States  Department  of  Commerce  was 

^      widely  published  in  the  newspapers  of  the  United  States,  together  with 

more  or  less  sensational  headlines,  and  created  in  the  minds  of  the  public 

grave  and  probably  well-founded  apprehension  of  a  shortage  in  the  sup- 

—  ply  of  sugar. 

"For  example,  The  Journal  of  Commerce,  a  conservative  and  authori- 
tative New  York  newspaper,  under  date  of  February  10th,  1923,  contained 
^      a  comment  pn  this  sugar  report.    The  headhne  was  as  follows: 

'  "  'World  shortage  of  sugar  is  forecast.     Deficiency  for  1923 

placed  at  250,000  tons.  Department  of  commerce  says  consimiption 
needs  are  725,000  tons  above  production  with  476,000  tons  carry- 
over.' •*  " 

"The  newspaper  article  opened  with  this  sentence:  4 

"'Washington,  February  9th.  A  World  sugar  shortage  this 
year  of  more  than  250,000  tons  was  officially  predicted  to-day  by 
the  Department  of  Commei'ce.'         ■       »• 
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"This  report  merely  emphasized  a  general  and  world-wide  appre  _ 
hension  of  a  sugar  shortage.  On  April  18,  1923,  as  appears  from  the  New 
York  newspapers  of  the  following  day,  the  British  Chancellor  of  the 
Exchequer  issued  a  warning  of  the  danger  of  a  sugar  shortage.  The  New 
York  Times  of  April  19th  contains  an  Associated  Press  report  dated 
_         London,  April  18th,  in  part  as  follows: 

^   "  'The  Chancellor  expressed  his  belief  that  the  rise  in  sugar  to 
_b  shillings  a  hundredweight,  or  thrice  the  price  in  January,  1922, 

was  caused  entirely  by  the  prospect  of  a  shortage,  and  the  slightest 

increase  in  demand  might  bring  about  a  panic  and  send  the  price 
far  higher.' 

"In  an  editorial  comment  under  date  of  April  20,  1923,  the  New 
York  Times  said: 

"  'The  high  price  of  sugar  is  at  present  world-wide.  There  are 
complaints  about  it,  and  jokes  about  it,  in  Erance.  In  England  it 
has  been  thrust  into  the  debate  on  the  budget,  the  demand  of  the 
Labor  Party  being  that  the  duty  on  sugar  be  reduced.  In  refusing  to 
'•^uce  it  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  gave  it  as  his  belief  that 
■  extraordinary  rise  in  the  price  of  sugar  is  due  to  the  prospect  of 
^lortage  in  the  supply.  After  referring  to  the  disappointing  Cuban 
crop,  he  said  that  the  production  of  beet  sugar  in  Europe  was  certain 
to  be  stimulated  by  the  high  prices,  so  that  JDy  the  turn  of  the  year 
'  't]jgrg__should  be  cheaper  world  sugar'  .  .  Not  simply  in  New 
")ut  all  over  the  world,  it  has  been  believed  by  growers,  im- 
^jmoers  and  refiners  of  sugar  that  the  supply  is  not  equal  to  the 
demand.  From  that  belief  has  sprung  the  rapid  advance  in  price. 
This  may  have  been  somewhat  heightened  by  speculation;  but  for 
f—  the  larger  part  of  it  the  facts  of  the  trade,  as  they  are  understood  by 

the  leaders  of  the  trade,  have  been  responsible. 

"  'In  any  such  upward  movement  it  is  inevitable  that  there 
Ib*  should  be  a  great  deal  of  buying  and  selling  which  is  wholly  spofiu- 
lative.    But  the  speculation  follows  the  facts,  or  what"  are  beliaSd 
to  be  the  facts.' "  ft  ) 

"The  Journal  of  Commerce  in  its  issue  of  April  27,  1923,  rep" 
an  interview  with  General  Menocal,  former  President  of  Cuba,  in  pari 
as  follows:         —     jg 

"  'He  also  said  the  Government  of  the  United  States  must  know 
that  the  Cuban  sugar  crop  will  show  a  marked  shortage  that  nobody 
expected  at  the  beginning  of  the  harvesting,  and  that  few  times  in 
the  history  of  Cuban  sugar  has  it  happened,  as  it  is  happening  now, 
that  most  of  the  producers,  as  soon  as  their  sugar  is  made,  are  "sell- 
ing it.    Nobody  is  keeping  it,  he  says,  with  speculative  intent.'  ^ 

Qj^That  is  an  extraordinary  thing,  that  when  the  sugar  is  going  up  they 
start  In  to  sell,  unless  they  are  being  pressed  by  something? — A.  I  may  say  they 
are  taking  advantage  of  what  appears  to  be  a  satisfactory  ruling  price. 

By  Mr.  Sales:  m 

Q.  Have  you  got  the  quotations  on  the  option  market  there? — ^A.  No,  sir^ 

Q.  For  those  dates? — A.  No,  sir,  but  I  could  supply  them.  ^ 

Q.  It  would  be  interesting  to  see  what  effect  those  statements  had? — ^A. 

They  vary]'  they  are  sometimes  lower  and  sometimes  higher;  just  now  I  believe 

the  option  quotations  are  actually  lower  than  the  f.o.b.  price.    The  ex-President 

of  Cuba,  continuing:  "The  actual  priSe  of  sugar  that  is  so  greatly  alarming  the 

t ■  ^ — i  [Mr.  J.  W.  McConuell.] 
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public  and  the  government  is  a  legitimate  cause  of  the  shortage  of  production 
and  the  increase  in  consumption.  The  price  will  continue  as  long  as  consumers 
demand  sugar  and  are  willing  to  pay  whatever  they  may  be  asked." 

John  Gilmour,  a  member  of  the  firm  of  Czarnikow-Rionda  Company,  the 
greatest  sugar  dealers  and  merchants  in  the  world  to-day,  in  a  sworn  statement 
gives  the  following  evidence:  ^ 


"  To  those  who  had  made  a  serious  and  careful  analysis  of  the  sugar 
situation  earlier  in  the  season,  the  rise  in  the  price  of  sugar  to  its  present 
level  has  occasioned  no  surprise,  and  this  statement  is  made  with  due 
allowance  for  the  unforeseen  drought  in  Cuba  which  so  seriously  curtailed 
production  there.  That  the  world's  consumption  has  been  gradually 
increasing  and  overtaking  production  is  an _  indisputable  fact,  and  the 
time  has  come  "w-hen  there  is  no  margin  of  'safety  between  supply  and 
demand  to  offset  such  unforeseen  accidents  to  crops  such  as  experienced 

^by  Cuba  from  drought. 

f        "  Production  and  Confumption.  jgp 

"Last  month  we  published  Willett  &  Gra^s  preliminary  estimates 
of  the  1922-23  world's  sugar  crops.  They  revealed,  as  that  eminent  firm 
of  statisticians  themselves  remarked,  that  there  is  very  little  change 
indicated  for  any  of  the  important  sugar  crops  of  the  world,  particularly 
those  of  cane  sugar  which  total  practically  the  same  as  those  of  1921 -22 j 
In  the  Continental  United  States,  the  output  of  beet  and  cane  is  expected 
to  be  some  335,000  long  tons  less  than  last  year — on  the  other  hand, 
Europe  is  expected,  bar  accidents,  to  increase  the  beet  sugar  output  by 
644,000  tong  tons. 

"  The  net  result  of  all  the  sugar  crops  is  estimated  .by  Willet  &  Gray- 
as  at  most  an  increase  of  some  362,000  tons.  Unfortunately,  the  world  is 
faced  by  the  fact  that  as  compared  with  last  December,  the  carry-over 
into  1923  is  to  be  less  by  the  huge  amount  of  one  million  to  one  and  a 
;  half  miUion  tons."  ^ 

By  the  Chairman: 
Q.,  That  is  really  the  milk  in  the  cocoa 

By  Mr.  Sales:  - 

Q.  On  what  do  they  base  that  carry-over? — ^A.  On  the  actual  supply  unsold 
at  the  end  of  1921. 

Q.  But  you  see  if  people  had  i)een  buying  in  advance  and  they  got  two 

^baigs  of  sugar  instead  of  one,  then  the  carry-over  is  still  in  the  country,  but  it 

does  not  snow? — A.  But  the  consumption  of  1922,  the  tremendously  increased 

consumption  in  1922,  consumed  not  only  the  1922  crop,  but  a  great  part  of  that 

^surplus,  took  it  right  off  the  market,  and  this  is  what  is  said  here. 

By  Mr.  Caldwell:  "  *■ 

Q.  Before  you  go  any  further,  you  say  the  carry-over  represents  raw  sugar 
not  sold? — A.  Yes. 

'     Q.  Does  it  represent  the  stocks  that  the  refiners  have  on  hand  as  well? — ^A. 
Yes,  world  stocks. 

By  Mr.  Sales:  | 

Q.  Except  in  the  hands  of  consumers  which  you  cannot  possibly  arrive  at? 
— ^A.  Invisible,  yes.  ■    -      *  — 

[Mr.  J.  W.  MoConnell.l       
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By  the  Chairman: 

Q.  But  thaO'is  always  the  case?— A.  Yes.  

Q.  And  so  in  the  calculation  of  that  year  it  is  not  taken  into  consideration? 

— ^A.  The  known  stocks  is  the  only  basis  upon  which  comparisons  can  be  made. 

_  Q.  As  a  matter  of  fact  do  private  people  hold  large  stocks  of  sugar  for 

their  own  household  consumption? — A.  I  do  not  believe  it  in  Canada,  judging 

from  the  distribution  this  year. 

i^ 

The  Committee  adjourned  until  3.30  p.m. 


Afternoon  Session 


3.30  p.m. 


-  -3?he  Special  Committee  appointed  to  inquire  into  Agricultural  Conditions 
throughout  Canada  resumed  at  3.30  p.m.  Mr.  McMaster,  the  Clmirman,  pre- 
siding.   .  '■  ' 


W.  A.  HoBBiNS,  recalled. 

The  Chairman:  Mr.  Hobbins,  continuing  ;^ur  W^Bonation  of  yesterday, 
I  have  been  looking  up  the  duties  charged  on  sugar  gomg  into  Great  Britain, 
and  as  I  make  it  out  there  is  the  same  duty  charged  on  raw  sugar  as  on  refined, 
except  for  the  difference  which  arises  from  the  different  degree  of  polarization" 
or  sweetness,  between  the  raw  and  refined. — A.  Yes,  that  definition  is  right,  sir. 
It  is  a  revenue  duty,  it  is  not  a  protective  tariff._  It  was  put  into  force  durins 
the  war.  J     I 

The  Chairman:  thanl^ '   '- 

Witness  retired, . 


^  "'|McCoNNELL,  r- 

By  the  Chairman': 

Q.  Now,  Mr.  McConnell,  I  juif^rget  the  point  which  /ou  had  reached 
in  your  remarks,  but  no  doubt  you  have  not  forgotten. — A.  I  think,  sir,  my  papers 
have  been  upset  a  bit  since  I  left,  and  I  will  have  to  ask  the  official  recorder 
to  give  me  the  point  where  I  left  off. 

Q.  I  am  afraid  the  same  reporter  is  not  here^but  if  you  have  to  go  over  a 
few  sentences  again,  that  does  not  make  any  difference. — ^A.  I  was  just  giving, 
Willett  &  Gray's  final  estimate: 

I*  "The  net  result  of  all  the  sugar  crops  is  estimated  by  ^Yi^^tt  &  Gray 
6s  at  most  an  increase  of  some  362,000  tons.  Unfortunately,  the  world  is 
/faced  by  the  fact  that  as  compared  with  last  December,  the  carry-over  into 
1923  is  to  be  less  by  the  huge  amount  of  one  million  to  one  and  a  half 
million  tons.  Given  therefore  a  maintenance  only  of  the  1922  demand  for 
_^  consumption,  a  shortage  will  develop  during  1923  which  is  bound  to  send 
the  price  of  sugar  up  still  higher.  There  are,  it  is  true,  those  who  argue 
that  the  1922  consumption  is  not  a  true  one,  but  is  the  result  of  the 
re-stocking  of  invisible  supplies  which  had  diminished  during  txTe 
abnormal  post-war  years,  and  that  therefore  1923  will  show  a  decreased 
consumption.  But  there  is  apparently  little  or  no  evidence  to  support 
this  viev/,  while  the  contrary  is  indicated  pj  the  fact  that  the  trade 
distributinachannels  generally  are  not  too  well  stocked.    More  probable 
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_  j  it  that  the  Old  World  is  getting  out  -of  the  restrictive  groove  in  which 
the  war  landed  it  and  is  seeking  a  bigger  per  capita  consunaption,  while 
1  the  Ne-v^  World,  so  far  as  the  United  States  is  concerned,  has  developed 
a  permanently  increased  demand  for  "sugared  drinks  to  take  the  place 
of  the  prohibited  alcoholic  beverages." 

I    '  By  the  Chairman:         i  I 

Q.  So  we  will  have  to  charge  up  prohibition  with  the  increase  in  the  price 
of  sugar? — A.  I  am  afraid  so.  _ 


By  the  Chairman: 

Q.  Increased  consumption  means  increased  demand,  and  if  the  supply- 
remains  about  the  same,  increased  demand  will  mean  increased  prices. — ^A.  That 
seems  correct.  -^  "  ^^   . 

"The  result  is  that  in  1923  sugar  consumptton  will  have  overtaken 
knd  passed  production.  The  producer  will  hence  be  in  receipt  of  a  much 
more  remunerative  price  for  his  sugar,  which  will  inter  alia  give  him 
the  means  to  enlarge  his  output,  either  by  laying  down  more  efficient 
machinery,  or  else  by  increasing  his  cane  crops  and  milling  a  large  output 

of  cane.  ■A.'^ni 

"  "The  above  requir^no  "omment;  subsequent  developments  having 

proven  the  accuracy  of  this  forecast.     This   authority   also  made  the 
following  statement  in  its  issue  of  April,  1921: 

"We  expressed  the  opinion  a  few  months  ago  that  if  sugar  -^as  as 
cheap  as  in  pre-war  days  and  other  things  were  fairly  equal,  the  present 
I      consumption  in  the  world  might  be  assumed  at  as  much  as  25^000^00 
r     tons  per  annum."  1 


'  By  the  Chairman 

Q.  That  is  to  say,  if  this  article  had  remained  at  the  sameip^KIt  would 
have  meant  a  tremendously  increased  demand. — ^A.  Yes,  undoubtedly^      ' 

Q.  Would  that  not  be  true  of  almost  anything?  If  you  take  any  one 
article,  and  say  that  the  price  shall  remain  the  same  even  during  an  increased 
demand,  that  would  apply  almost  in  regard  to  anything. — A.  I  think  the  per 
capita  increase  in  sugar  is  probably  greater  than  any  other  article  of  food. 
I  will  give  you  that  from  this  book: 

"In  full  realization  of  the  fact  that  there  would  be  a  supply  Rarely 
sufficient  to  meet  the  world's  actual  needs,  foreign  buyers  entered  the 
American  market  for  Cuban  sugars  early  in  the  year,  and  the  prices 
'  those  buyers  were  willing  to  pay  were  frequently  in  excess  of  what 
^  American  buyers  would  pay,  to  the  extent  of  the  freight  that  it  would 
^  jm  producers  to  transport  sugar  from  Cuba  to  the  United  States, 
foreign  purchasers  of  Cubas  are  variously  estimated  at  between  350/460,- 
000  tons,  a  quantity  that  can  hardly  be  spared  to  go  away  from  the 
United  States  markets.  It  was  simply  a  matter  of  price,  and  producers, j 
as  a  whole,  parted  with  sugar  to  any  buyers  that  were  ready  and  willing 
to  absorb  it  at  the  time.  Foreign  buying  was  invariably  in  advance  of 
interest  shown  by  the  American  refiners,  who  would  have  received  the 
preference  had  they  then  exhibited  the  inclination  to  meet  foreign  com- 
]       petition." 

Here  is  a  statement  bearing  upon  the  New  York  Sugar  Exchange,  and  the 
result — adverse  or  otherwise — of  speculative  operations,  of  which  you  gentle- 
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men  particularly  asked  yesterday,  and  it  may  give  you  some^formation  o; 
that  point. 

.'  "The  New  York  Coffee  and  Sugar  Exchange  proved  to  be  a  tru  _ 

reflection  of  the  consensus  of  opinion  in  regard  to  the  strength  of  the 
sugar  situation,  and  the  advance  in  price  there  was  the  result  of  the 
conclusion  reached  by  sugar  people  the  world  over  that  a  condition  was 
developing  which  was  rapidly  tending  toward  a  scarcity  of  the  article. 
To  state  that  these  'future'  operations  were  simply  a  matter  of  paper 
bulation  is  entirely  to  try  to  cloud  the  question,  for  the  largest  sellers 
at  all  times  were  those  who  represented  actual  producers." 

By  Mr.  Sales:  ^t  '^~' 

>.  Who  writes  that? — A.  This  iH|mfember  of  the  firm  oT  Czarnikow-: 
iiiuai  Company,  a  very  well  knownTlugar  authority.  His  name  is  John 
Gilmour;  he  has  been  in  the  sugar  business  for  over  thirty  years  and  he  states 
on  oath  here: 

"I  have  been  in  the  sugar  business  for  upwards  of  thirty  years.  The 
I.  said  Czarnikow-Rionda  Company  is  a  large  sugar  merchant  and  sugar 
brokerage  house  in  New  York  and  represents  both  producers  and  refiners 
of  sugar,  and  I  keep  myself  thoroughly  posted  with  respect  to  the  sugar 
market  and  world  conditions  affecting  sugar  and  especially  the  conditions 
,  in  Cuba."  Jm.    l 

he  Chairman 

pollection  of  inform^Hnj"what  Is  it  that  you  have  before  you? 
.  ,  ^.  imphlet  of  some  sort^Kt  not? — A.  It  is  the  evidence,  the  defensive 

evidence  produced  by  all  those  who  were  interested  in  raw  sugar,  in  connection 
with  the  action  of  the  United  States  Government  against  the  Sugar  Exchange. 

Q.  It  is  the  defence,  really,  of  the  sugar  people  who  were  brought  before 
what  court? — A.  The  District  Court  of  the  United  States,  for  the  southern 
district  of  New  York. 

Q.  What  is  the  date,  please? — A.  There  does  not  appear  to  be  any  date, 
but  this  decision  only  came  out  lagt  week. 

Q.  So  that  comes  to  us  pretty  recently.  Did  you  get  hold  of  the  evidence  on 
the  other  side,  the  charges  made? — A.  No,  I  have  not  the  evidence. 

Mr.  Caldtvell:  Mr.  Chairman,  we  are  more  interested  in  knowing  whether 
Mr.McConnell  has  the  evidence  as  |^Bnpn  both  sides.  You  can  take  the 
evidence  thatiwas  given  for  one  side^ifci  would  like  to  know  what  was  said 
on  the  other  side.  fli  I^B 


Witness:     As  far  as  I  imders^ 


the  Government  had  no  evidence. 


They  summoiied  those  people  to   aniS^^o   charges  of  putting  the  price  of 


— -  By  the  Chairman: 

Q^  1  think  the  trial  court  found  in  favour  of  the  sugar  people,  and  the 
Attorney  General  of  the  United  States,  Mr.  Doherty,  took  the  case  to  the 
Supreme  Court,  and  asked  the  Supreme  Court  to  hold  a  special  session  for  the 
purpose  of  liearing  the  case,  and  I  understand  that  that  appeal  has  not  been 
tried  yet.  That  is  my  impression. — A.  Nevertheless,  Mr.  Chairman,  this  is  good 
information  for  your  Committee^  .because  those  people  are  noted  authorities  on 
the  sugar  situation  the  world  over',  and  they  are  making  statements  from  records 
and  statistics,  and  they  submitted  them,  and  under  oath. 

,  [Mr.  J.  W.  McConnell.] 
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Q.  I  suppose,  anyway,  that  the  United  States  Government,  before  taking 
these  somewhat  drastic  steps,  had  some  information  to  the  contrary  effect  before 
they  moved.  I  am  not  judging  the  case  as  to  whether  there  are  rights  or  wrongs 
in  it,  for  I  would  have  to  have  a  httle  more  information  than  I  have  before  me, 
to  make  up  my  mind;  but  I  just  suggest  to  you  that  it  does  seem  likely  that  the 
United  State's  Government  would  not  have  acted  unless  they  had  some  state- 
ments before  them  to  the  effect  that  there  had  been  some  irregularity  in  the 
increase  in  price,  because  I  understood  that  the  attitude  of  the  United  States 
Government  was  that  there  had  been  some  manipulation  or  .some  artificial 
enhancement  of  price,  and  what  you  are  giving  us  now  is  taken  from  the  brief 
of  ^idence  produced  to  offset  that  charge,  | 

By  Mr.  Caldwell: 

Q.  Was  it  not  more  or  less  in  response  to  public  opinion  that  the  Govern- 
ment took  action?  .  ' 

By  Mr.  Sales: 
"^f  Who  compiled  this  little  pamphle 
,.  Is  it  extracts  from  the  evidence? — A„No, 


defence  of  evidence  produced.-*—         ' 

By  the  Chairman: 
Q.  May  I  juqt  look  at  that  little  book 


moment? 


ice  in  the  mquiry? — A. 


By  Mr.  Caldwell:  _^_ 

Q.  The  entire  defensive  evidence,  not  th( 
Yes,  because  these  were  the  only  people  brought  ^^. 

Mr.  Caldwell:  We  are  considering  a  situation,  Mr.  Chairman,  and  ^e 
should  not  put  in  the  record  the.,  evidence  on  only  one  side  of  the  case.  We 
want  thl  perspective,  and  we  should  have  the  other  side. 

The  Chairman:  Mr,  McConnell  was  asked  to  give  us  his  opinion  as  to 
whether  there  was  a  real  or  artificial  shortage.  As  a  sugar  man,  he  gave  us  as 
his  opinion  that  the  scarcity  was  a  real  scarcity,  and  he  has  given  us  the 
opinion  of  sugar  people  in  the  United  States  supporting  that  view.  Of  course, 
he  has  not  gone  to  an  entirely  disinterested  source  for  his  information,  because 
he  i«  e^'t}'ao|rns  what  he  says  from  a  printed  copy  produced  in  a  District  Cour| 
of  the  United  States  for  the  Southern  District  of  New  York,  in  a  case  instituting 
the  United  States  of  America,  petitioner,  against  the  New  York  Coffee  and 
Sugar  Exchange,  Incorporated;  the  New  York  Coffee  and  Sugar  Clearing  Asso- 
ciation, Inc.,  and  others,  defendants,  and  the  little  bo^is  entitled,  "Defend- 
fct's' Answering  Affidavits.  VanVbrst,  Marshall  &  SMHkjlicitors  for  Defend- 
ants, 25  Broad  Street,  New  York."  ^^^  * 

"John  W.  DflviH-and  William  Smith,  Counsl 

■  I  am  going  to  ask  the  secretary  to  be  good  enough  to  endeavour  to  obtain' 
for  the  Committee  the  affidavits  to  which  these  affidavits  are  answers,  ^t  i* 
well  that  both  sides  of  the  case  should  be  placed  before  the  Committee. 

Mr.  Caldwell:  I  was  going  to  suggest  tJiat  if  we  could  procure  copies  of 
that  for  the  members  of  the  Committee — I  imagine  there  is  a  statement  of 
questions  and  answers. 

The  Chairman:  No.  They  just  proceeded  as  we  do  sometimes  in  court, 
by  filing  affidavits  and  counter  affidavits,  and  these  that  we  have  here  are 
counter  affidavits  filed  by  the  sugar  people.  I  think  that  it  is  quite  proper  that 
Mr.  McConnell  should  take  from  these  the  views  of  well-known- experts  to 
support  his  own  view.  , 

fMr,  J.  W.  McConnell.]  I 
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The  Witness:  I  am  practically  finished.  i 

Q,  Of  course,  it  is  only  right  that  we  should  know  that  they  are  extracted 
from  the  defendant's  pleading  in  the  case. — ^A.  My  answer  to  that  ■wx)uld  be 
that  had  1  been  seeking  for  reliable  information  to  go  before  this  Committi 
I  would  have  gone  to  these  men  who  have  made  this  statement — who  have  ma_^, 
this  statement  under  oath.  It  could  not  be  more  reliable,  because  they  mus't 
have  looked  and  carefully  made  up  their  minds  before  they  came  in  and  stated 
what  they  did  under  oath.  '' 

*-       Q.  I  trust,  sir,  that  for  the  sake  of  their  moral  character  and  integrity,  that 
that  is  what  those  gentlemen  did  do. — ^A.  I  have  very  little  to  quote  here.    I 
was  on  the  question  of  the  exchange.    Are  you  interested  in  going  any  further 
"into  the  speculative  market?    Do  you  want  to  hear  what  they  say? 

By  the  Chairman.  ~~ 
Q._  Yes,  I  think  so. 

By  Mr.  Sales:  

Q.  I  would  like  to  knowi^gomething  about  the  option  market  and  the  trend 
of  that. — ^A.  The  option  market  to-day  is  actually  nothing  more  than  an  actual 
■  sugar  report. 

h  Q.  I  want  the  communication  of  the  report  on  that  option  market  at  that 
time,  where  everybody  who  had  a  little  money,  and  thought  that  sugar  was^ 
gomg  up,  stepped  "in. — A.  If  I  might  give  you  one  or  two  words  on  the  effect 
of  the  report  on  the  option  market — I  would  like  to  say  that  the  first  drastic 
rise  in  sugar  took  place  as  a  result  of  the  publication  of  the  report  signed  by 
the  Department  of  Trade  and  Commerce  of  the  United  States  on  the  12th  of 
February.  It  was  broadcasted  throughout  every  paper  in  the  country,  and  it 
stated  that  the  supply  of  sugar  would  scarcely  more  than  meet  the  demand, 
and  there  might  be  a  visible  shortage. 

By  Mr.  Caldwell: 

Q.  Was  that  an  official  report  or  a  premature  r^ort? — A.  It  was  a  prema- 
ture report,  whether  it  was  official  or  not.  ^ta  ■ 

By  Mr.  Sales: 

Q.  As  a  producer  myself,  of  wheat,  I  have  always  been  of  the  opinion  that 
the  collection  by  banks  or  other  institutions,  of  reports  of  large  crops  in  this 
country,  and  their  publication,  tends  to  help  the  consumer.  Here  is  a  shortage 
and  everybody  gets  in,  and  where  ithere  is  a  surplus,  everybody  gets  out. 

Mr.  Hammell:  You  want  your  business  to  be  secret  too. 

Mr.  Sales:  No,  I  do  not  want  it  to  be  secret. 
^  The  Witness:  Before  that  report  was  published — one  or  two  days  before 
tJiat  government  report  was  published — sugar  was  3|  cents.  The  report  came 
out,  as  I  remember  it  on  Saturday  morning.  Saturday  morning  is  usually  a 
closed  day  for  the  sugar  market,  and  therefore  there  is  little  doing.  The  Mon- 
day following  was  a  holiday.  It  was  some  sort  of  a  public  holiday  in  the 
United  States. 

,  By  the  Chairman: 

Q.  Washington's  Birthday? — ^A.  I  was  a  sugar  buyer,  and  was  anxious  to 
buy  it,  but  had  been  advi§ed  from  all  the  best  sources,  both  on  this  side  end 
the  other  side,  to  keep  out  of  the  market  imtil  it  went  from  3|  to  3  cents,  and 
then  to  buy  all  I  could  finance,  or  all  the  banks,  would  lend  us  the  mone/ 
to  buy.    I  waited  hoping  it  would  come  do"«Ti,  and  I  was  advised  to  that  effect; 
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mt  this  report  ivas  published  on  the  Saturday,  and  was  spread  the  length  and 
breadth  of  the  United  ptates.  One  hundred  and  ten  millions  of  people  feasted 
on  that  report,  and  talked  about  the  shortage  of  sugar  over  the  weekend. 
Monday,  being  a  holiday,  they  had  nothing  to  do  but  still  read  the  report 
and  think  that  they  had  better  get  some.  On  the  Tuesday  morning  following 
that  publication  and  its  being  broadcasted  all  over  the  United  States,  out  came 
Quma-Mejer's  report,  to  tell  the  people  on  top  of  that  report  that  had  been 
broadcasted,  that  the  Cuban  crop  was  300,000  tons  short,  and  that  was  the 
reason  sugar  went  up  2  cents  on  Tuesday.    It  went  up  from  $3.75  to  $5.50. 

Q.  Are  you  inferring  that  of  the  110,000,000  people,  lots  of  them  would 
be  wiring  in  orders  to  buy  sugar? — ^A.  I  believe  so.  ■/ 

Q.  People  who  do  not  deal  in  sugar?— A.  I  believe  that  people  who  did 
deal  in  sugar  bought  from  the  refineries. 

Q.  And  people  who  di'd  not  deal  in  sugar? — A.  I  think  the  orders  came 
largely  from  people  who  dealt  in  sugar,  from  the  information  I  could  get  from 
merchants  and  dealers  aU-  over  the  country  not  being  able  to  get  what  they 
wanted  to  get  from  the  refineries,  and  they  probably  used  the  option  market. 

Q.  What  relation  would  there  be  between  the  option  market  and  the  cash 
market? — ^A.  They  are  practically  the  same.  There  was  very  little  sold  be^ 
tween  $3.75  and  $5.60  during  the  48  hours.  The  sellers  on  that  option  market 
in  all  probability  represented  the  producers  of  the  sugar,   and  were  selling 

tual  sugar  to  those  who  used  the  option  market  as  a  medium.  I  suppose 
,t  hundreds  of  thousands  of  tons  of  raw  sugar  actually  owned  by  grower^ 
I  sold  on  that  option  market.      "  '     '.. — , 

—    '  Q.  To  what  extent  do  you  use  the  option  mfrket  yourself? — A.  I  do  not- 
use  it  at  all,  because  it  does  not  suit  us  in  Montreal. 

Q.  You  do'not  even, seek  to  protect  yourself  by  hedging? — ^A.  No.  I  merely 
wanted  to  make  that  statement  about  the  causes  for  the  drastic  rise  in  sugar 
at  that  time.  ,     ~ 

By  the  Chairman: 

Q.  That  is  interesting,  and  I  understand  that  you 
for  a  drop,  and  you  were  waiting  patiently  and  expectancy  lur  a,  xurouer  urup, 
and  holding  off  your  buying? — ^A.  I  was. 

Q.  In  that  expectation? — ^A.  Yes. 

Q.  And  you  did  that  on  the  best  professional  advice  you  could  get? — ^A.^ 
Yes,  sir,  and  the  people  who  got  the  greatest  surprise  were  ^he  people  who  had 
the  largest  interest  in  raw  sugar.       *S-  •t-*'     •■  ■ 

Q.  I  suppose  success  as  a  refiner  depends  as*  much  about  havmg  the  real 
flare  for  when  it  is  a  proper  time  to  buy,  as  anything. — ^A.  I  think,  sir,  that  you 
will  probably  arrive  at  that  conclusion  when  you  see  what  the  refiners'  profits 
amount  to. 

Q.  Sometimes  they  tell  us  that  the  flour  men  make  their  profits  on  buying 
wheat  right.  Do  you  think  that  is  so? — ^A.  Well,  I  am  afraid  I  could  not  answer 
that  question. 

Q.  There  is  no  question  about  sugar — a  great  deal  depends  on  buying. — 
A.  Oh,  yes,  a  great  deal  depends  on  getting  in  at  the  proper  price  on  the  market. 
If  you  miss  a  market,  you  may  be  compelled  to  sell  your  sugar  at  a  loss  if  you 
intend  to  compete  and  keep  your  refinery  going. 

Q.  Have  you  given  us  all  that  you  have  to  say? — ^A.  I  was  on  this  questior 
of  exchange: 

"Many  manufacturers  and  dealers  who  realized  the  strength  of  the 
situation  also  placed  buying  orders,  they  being  unable  to  contra<;t  with 
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refiners  7^  the  de]S^^^^^B|ned  sugar  for  the  more  distant  future,  when 

■  it  would  be  requiSPdWIIir  manufacturing  needs  to  fulfil  contracts 

■  for  preserved  fruits,  candy,  soft  drinks,  and  many  other  things  in  which 
sugar  is  used. 

That  only  a  small  quantity  of  sugar  is  actually  delivered  against 

)  contracts  is  true,  but  this  only  states  half  the  case.    Buyers  protect  future 

needs  by  buying  contracts  in  the  future  market,  and  when  the  month  of 

delivery  arrives  they  sell  the  contracts  and  buy  the  refined." 

Witness:  That  is  the  way  it  operates.  i  I 

[  "The  London  and  Hambourg  exchanges,  before  the  war,  rarely  re- 

cei^'fed  notices  of  delivery,  although  millions  of  tons  were  continuously 

dealt  in  there  by  buyers  and  sellers  of  all  kinds  in  all  quarters  of  the 

globe.      Operations  of  this  kind  are  customary  in  all  commodities,  and 

I        are  so  well  known  throughout  the  world  that  to  deny  their  legitimacy 

and  economic  value  is  to  deny  the  existence  of  economic  truth.     Sugar 

to-day  is  suffering  from  the  result  of  the  financial  collapse  of  1920  in 

t^s  country  and  in  Cuba,  which  caused  such  abject  distress  to  practi- 

'ly  all  interests.     The  Cuban  government  in  1921  attempted  to  alleviate 

!  distress  of  its  people  by  a  control  of  its  crop,  but  the  financial  situa- 

n  had  not  been  straightened  out  sufiiciently  to  afford  the  necessary 

ffilef .  _    Then  came  1922,  with  Cuba  selling  sugar  at  prices  which  showed 

terrific  loss  to  the  producers,  who,  owing  to  lack  of  cash  and  credit, 
rificed  their  production  at  prices  so  much  below  cost  that  many  ex- 
,  perienced  the  dread  experience  of  failure.     How  could  it  be  expected  in 
^pes  like  those  that  the  necessary  new  planting  of  cane  would  be  made, 
^|vell  as  replacements  and  additions  to  factories?"  *' 

Who  gave  this  comment? — ^A.  Mr.  John  Gilmour,  of  New  York. 

"The  effect  is  being  experienced  to-day  in  that  there  is  no  reserve 
,  or  surplus  cane  to  be  ground  in  sugar,  and  mills  are  forced  to  close  with 
J)rt  crops  in  most  cases." 

The  Witness:  That  is  confirmed  by  this  telegram  stating  that  already 
149  mills  are  actually  closed,  with  a  shortage  of  300,000  tons  of  sugar. 

"To  deny  the  seriousness  of  the  situation  is  to  store  up  trouble  for 
future,  for  there  appears  to-day  no  great  reserve  of  sugar  as  heretofore 
and  the  world  must  'face  a  situation  in  1923  when  sufficient  sugar  to  go 
around  will  onlyjae  had  by  the  refusal  of  the  people  to  be  stampeded 
into  buying  more  than  they  need  for  their  actual  requirements." 

He  quotes  Mr.  Guma-Mejer,  who  made  the  report  substantiating  the  report 
nade  by  the  Eederal  Government  at  Ottawa.    Accordingto  their  statistics,  the 
tuation  is  as  follows: —  I  ,»  I 


xi  March  31 
and  to  be  pi 


end  of  crop 


1922 

Tons 
1,648,316 
2,348,071 


3,996,387 


1923 

Tons 
2,152,729 
1,517.271     " 


3,670,000 


■  Nearly  326,000  tons  less  than  last  year,  and  if  to  this  we  add  the  carry- 
o^ers  from  the  1921  crop  of  about  1,200,000  tons,  we  find  a  deficit  in  supply  of 
jomething  like  1,526,000  tons. 

I  merely  want  t-o  give  you  the  statistics  of  the  increased  consumption  in 
the  United  States,  which  has  a  considerable  bearing  naturally  on  the  price  of 

,    ,_^     r  1  [Mr,  J.  W.  MoConneU.] 
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^.„^ umption  cannot  go  far  befond  production  without  putting 

prTces'up.    In  1918  the  consumption  of  sugar  in  the  United  States  was  73.36 
pounds  per  capita.    That  is  only  five  years  ago,  73.36.    The  consumption  was 
291,000  tons  per  month.     In  1922,  the  year  just  closed,   103,818,   or  nearl3^_ 
103°f/5  pounds  per  capita,  or  424,000  tons  per  month  for  the  entire  year,  the 
increase  last  year  being  nearly  a  million  tons  in  the  consumption.—      -     — 

'       By  Mr.  Milne:  ,  ~  

'  Q.  Have  you  got  the  consumption  !5tl!MKP^aY^||^  I  will  give 
it  vou  by  the  month.  The  consumption  per  month  in  1919^Hte39,000  tons; 
in  "1920, '340,000  tons;  in  1921_342£00  tor-  -  iQ'''>    ^'yAC^C-  ''-         - 

mous  jump  being  last  year,     mk  akk     . 

By  ^r.  Sales:  ^         itf   W 

Q.  Do  you  attribute  that  the  enormous  jump  to  the  lowering  prices? — A.  I 
would  think  that  would  have  some  bearing  on  it,  as  v/ell  as  the  increased' 
demand  for  soft  drinks  and  all  that  sort  of  thing. 

Q.  There  is  a  paragraph  you  read;  I  wish  you  would  go  back  to  it,  "  b| 
the  restriction  of  cash  and  credit'''  as  to  its  effect  upon  the  production. — A.- 
After  that  slump  there  was  a  teriffic  financial  crisis  took  place  in  Cuba.  We 
have  an  authority  here  who  can  give  you  much  better  information  on  that 
than  I,  but  it  is  naturally  very  difficult  to  get  credit. 

Q.  What  is  the  paragraph?— A.  Then  came  1922,  with  Cubapiling  sugar 
at  prices  which  showed  a  terrific  loss  to  the  producers,  who,  owing  to~Tack  ^of. 
^h  and  credit7  sacrificed  their  production  at  pri^s  ^o  much  below  cost,  that 
'ny  experienced  a  failure.  " 

By  Mr.  Milne:  i 

Q.  What  would  that  extremely  low  price  be?  Have  you  any  idea? — A.  The 
low'  price  reached,  I  believe,  was  about  If  cents  f.o.b.  Cuba  in  the  early  part  of 
1921. 

fBy  Mr.  Caldwell: 
.  You  say  due  to  lack  of  cash  and  credit.  That  is  on  the  part  of  the 
producer  in  Cuba.  Could  they  not  borrow  on  their  product  and  carry  it  and 
bring  about  a  better  price? — A.  I  think  "that  wotild  be  probably  better  stated 
by  stating  a  lack  of  demand.  England  would  not  buy  because  it  was  well 
known  there  were  practically  1,000,000  tons  of  distressed  sugar  in  Cuba  and 
they  could  not  sell  it,  and  a  man  who  has  a  commodity  must  sell  it  to  get  rid 
of  it;  otherwise  it  will  go  to  waste.  .  ^^ 

Q.  Is  cane  a  product  that  can  be  stored  and  carried  over? — A.  It  depr»- 


4r  Q.  After  it  is  ground? — A.  Yes,  it  depreciates  considerably.  Cuban  grow- 
i  I's  who,  owing  to  their  own  bad  judgment,  if  I  might  put  it  that  way,  in  the 
Willi  of — may  I  read  this,  which  is  rather  enlightening  on  that  point?  You  ^ 
iiiis  was  a  great  hardship  to  the  Cuban  producer,  but  how  about  this  side  oi 
the  situation:  "the  Planters'  Association  of  Cuba,  according  to  statements 
made  by  its  secretary,  will  hold  back  1,200,000  bags  of  sugar  for  30  cents  per 
pound." 

By  the  Chairman: 
Q.  It  was  greed  over-reaching  itself. — A.  Cuba  delivered  sugar  would  come 
to  30  cents. 

By  Mr.  Sales: 
Q.  It  is  possible  to  hold  it  back? — A.  I  should  say  so,  but  it  is  very  unde- 
sirable.   We  found  to  our  regret  and  loss  that  our  sugy.  which  we  were  bound 
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of  1920,  depreciated  considerably  by  the  spring  of  1921,  and  we  were  com- 
pelled to  take  a  loss  from  shrinkage  and  deterioration  as  well  as  a  loss  in  price, 
3ut  the  Cubans  staked  their  judgment  against  the  judgment  of  the  world  and 
leld  their  sugar.  They  let  Java  come  in  and  take  the  market  away  from  them, 
and  the  Dutchman  sold  the  American  500,000  tons  of  detached  sugar  and  the 
Cubans  held  theirs  back,  and  they  took  20  cents  a  pound  out  of  New  York  for 
it,  and  I  think  the  American  sugar  refiner  bought  largely  Java  sugar,  because 
the  Cubans  wanted  higher  prices.  Something  always  happens  to  bring  prices, 
down  when  they  get  too  high.  The  Dutchman  saw  the  turn  of  the  market  in 
time,  and  he  wanted  American  gold  for  his  product,  and  he  sold  it  as  long  as  Im 
could  get  a  naarket  for  it,  down  to  18  cents,  until  he  landed  the  Americans  will 
500,000  tonl^^  About  the  middle  of  June  the  American  Sugar  Refining  »?= 
pany  threw  a  bomb  into  the  ranks  of  local  speculators  and  headquarterSt 
foreign  sugars  when  it  was  announced  that  it  would  contract  to  sell  granulate 
lugar  from  now  until  December  at  22^  cents  a  pound.  This  offer  was  criticized 
by  dealers  in  New  Orleans,  as  an  alleged  attempt  to  depr^y,he  market^j^j.    . 


onsider  it 


By  Mr.  Sales: 

Q.  How  many  sugar  exchanges  are  there  lii  the  world? — ^A.  I  do  not 
know  about  the  European  exchanges  now,  since  the  war,  whether  they  have  all 
been'opened  or  not.  There  was  an  exchange  in  Liverpool  and  one  or  two  in 
Germany  before  the  war.    ^,  I 

f  Q.  One  in  Liverpool,^ New  York  and  Germany? — A.  Yes.  ' 

Q.  liyou  cannot  find  it,  do  not  waste  any  time. 
1    The  Chairman:     Do  not  bother,  because  Mr.  S^Jes  do'- 


vital. 

TW Witness:     London  and  Hamburg  tr^  the  two  points 
Thr  Chairman:     Are  there  any  more  questions  to  a^  Mr.  McConnell 
|re  we  excuse  him?  ^  jp  i 

The  Witness:  I  have  these  other  questions  to  answer.  This  has  been  on 
■^he  production  and  the  price.  The  other  question  "explain  the  relationship 
^hich  exists  between  the  sugar  industry  of  this  country  and  that  of  other 
puntries."  I  might  just  endeavour  briefly  to  give  you  what  I  think  of  on  that. 
The  only  relationship  is  that  of  our  absolute  dependence  upon  other  producing 
countries  for  our  supply  of  raws.  The  farmers  of  Canada  have  thus  far  been 
unable  to  produce  more  than  five  per  cent  or  six  per  cent  of  the  total  sugar 
consumed  in  Canada,  despite  the  fact  of  substantial  protection  and  encourage- 
ment extended  to  the  industry  by  the  Dominion  Government,  and  the  persistent 
nd  unrelenting  efforts  of  our  worthy  competitors,  the  Dominion  Sugar  Refining 
'^mpany  of  Chatham, -Ontario,  to  encourage  the  farmer  in  the  increased  produc- 
ion  of  sugar  beet.  Some  years  ago  the  Government  of  Canada  granted  a 
preference   to   the   growers   of   sugar   within  the  British   West   India   Islands 

amounting  to per  hundred  pounds.  As  a  result  of  this  preference,the  B.  W.  I. 

Sugar  Corporation  found  an  excellent  market  in  Canada,  and  Canada  also 
found  a  very  desirable  source  of  supply,  most  of  the  B.  W.  I.  crop  being  sought 
by  refiners.  In  1919,  however,  England  granted  a  much  more  favourable 
preference  to  the  B.  W.  I.'S,  equal  approximately  4/-  per  one  ]iundred  weight, 
and  this  was  followed  a  little  later  by  a  further  increase  in  the  Canadian  prefer- 
ence, which  now  stands  at  86  cents  per  one  hundred  pounds.  The  English 
market,  however,  appears  to  be  more  attractive  to  the  B.  W.  I.  grower,  and 
consequently  this  source  of  supply  has  been  largely  lost  to  Canada.  England 
buys  the  majority  of  the  sugar,  because  the  preference  is  still  initiated  in  iti 
f'wour.  ^  ~ 
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By  Mr.  Caldwell:  '       i 

.^.  Is  that  still  true  since  the  last  preference  given  to  EnglancH^A.  Ye. 
England  is  a  large  market  now^nce  the  war,  because  they  seek  sugars  on  thi 


By  the  Chairman: 

Q.  I  preifume  the  West  Indies  get  a  good  many  commodities  from  the  Old 
Country  and  "they  should  be  able  to  handle  cargoes  in  that  way? — A.  Yes. 

lilngland  consumes  about  1,600,000  tons  of  sugar  per  annum,  all  but  10,000^ 
ton-i  of  which  must  be  imported.  Prior  to  the  war  this  demand  was  chiefl^j' 
-supplied  by  Germany,  but  since  1914,  England  has  been  compelled  to  draw  her 
supplies,  heavily  from  this  side  of  the  water,  and  principally  from  Cuba.  The 
fact  is  that  in  whatever  market  we  seek  to  buy  raw  sugars  to-day,  we  invariably 
come  into  competition  with  England,  whether  it  be  Cuba,  in  Santa  Domingo, 
or  in  the  British  West  Indies.  ' 

The  insistent  demand  from  Europe  for  Raws  during  the  past  few  months 
and  the  amount  of  sugar  already  sold  for  export  abroad,  has  narrowed  consid- 
erably the  available  supply  for  the  United  States  and  Canada,  and  naturally 
stiffens  prices. 

Over  these  prices  Canadian  Refiners  have  no  control  or  influence  what- 
ever, and  from,  a  refiner's  point  of  view  nothing  would  be  so  welcome  as  a 
rfduetion  to  the  old  pre-war  level  of  around  2-^-.  cents.  At  low  prices  the  refiner 
^lls  more  sugar,  takes  less  risk  and  requires  onlj)-  one-third  the  capital  to  finance 
the  enterprise. 

Then  why  should  the  refiner  favour  high  prices?  He  does  nothing_of  the 
sort.  High  prices  operate  entirely  to  the  disadvantage  of  the  refiner.  However, 
as  already  clearly  stated,  the  Canadian  refiner  can  in  no  possible  way  control  the 
price  of  raw  sugar.  The  control  of  these  prices  rests  absolutely  in  the  hands  of 
the  producer  in  other  countries,  who  in  turn  is  governed  by  the  law  of  supply 
and  demand. 

That  is  only  my  own  opinion,  Mr.  Chairman,  but  I  think  it  is  reasonable. 
ThPj^next  question  is:  ' 

S^Produce  figures  showing  the  cost  of  your  raw  material. 
~  .  I  have  furnished  the  Committee  all  my  figures,  and  in  addition  to  \^hat  I 
ve  given  the  Committee  in  the  way  of  giving  the  costs,  I  would  like  to  ^e 
permitted  to  read  the  market  prices  of  sugar,  because  our  costs  probably  are 
a  little  out  of  line  with  the  market  prices,  and  the  market  prices  have  more  of  a 
bearing  upon  the  selling  prices.  I  have  here  some  telegrams  which  are  the  only 
offerings  I  could  get  on  raw  sugar.  The  first  is  a  telegram  dated  May  14thj 
1923,  from  Farr  &  Company,  New  York;  jp 

"St.  Lawrence  Sugar  Refineries,  Ltd.,  . ■■ 

'  Montreal.  1  ^ 

We  offer  firm,  reply  here  eleven  a.m.  to-morrow  morning  account 
West  India  Sugar  Finance  Corporation,  thirty-five  hundred  tons  San 
Domingoes  six  sixty  CIF  Montreal  May  shipment." 

That  is  equivalent  to  6.40  Cuba,  by  adjusting  the  freight  rate.  Y/e  take 
6.40  Cuba  and  add  25  cents  for  freight  and  cartage  at  this  end.  Five  cents 
ffided  to  the  San  Domingo  price  brings  it  to  about  six  sixty-five,  being  the 
equivalent  at  Montreal  of  6.40  Cuba.  The  same  firm  offered  5,000  tons  Cubas, 
at  6.50  f.o.b.  June  shipment.  On  the  same  date  the  Sugar  Sales  Corporation" 
offered  5,000  tons  Cubas  at  6.40  f.o.b.  first  half  June" loading.  That  corpora- 
tion deals  for  a  large  number  of  producers.  ^H 
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The  most  conservative  offer  comes  from  the  Czarnikow-Eionda  Company, 
-fho  are  the  largest  of  all  the  operators,  and  this  is  what  they  say: 

"St.  Lawrence  Sugar  Refineries,  Ltd.  phl 

*     Montreal. 
Eirm  reply  to-day  five  thousand  tons  six-thirty  f.o.b.  June  ship- 
ment.   While  market  here  is  six  one  quarter  cost  freight  Cuba  is  unwill- 
ing seller  and  not  offer  below  six-thirty  f.o.b." 

So  that  the  f.o.b.  price  Cuba  was  a  little  bit  higher  than  New  York  prices 
,t  that  moment.  That  strengthened  the  price  because  of  European  buying. 
They  buy  raws  f.o.b.  Cuba,  and  all  this  year  the  price  f.o.b.  has  been  ruling  as 
high  or  higher  than  the  price  f.o.b.  at  New  York,  showing  the  intense  demand 
from  Europe  for  sugar  f.o.b.  On  top  of  that  I  have  a  later  list  from  our  owh  New 
York  office:  ^ 

I  "New  York,  May  14 

St.  Lawrence  Sugar  Refiners,  Ltd.  ^ 

f  Montreal. 
Chile  bought  cargo  three  thousand  tons  Cubas  June  loading  six  fifty 

L       f.o.b.     American  export  refined  second  hand  offerings  here  May  seven 
thirtv  five.  June  seven  fifty-five. 

St.  Layrence  Sugar  Refiners,  Ltd." 

That  was  an  actual  sale  on  the  day  on  which  I  made  these  inquiri^  _ 
that  the  market-  closed  at  $6.50  that  day  by  reason  of  the  purchase  from  -dj 
Chilean  Government.    I  have  taken  the  lowest  ruling  prices,  and  these  quota^ 
tions  established  the  lowest  ruling  price  for  raws  f.o.b.  Cuba  to-day  at  $6.30  per 
100  pounds.  ' 

To  this  must  be  added  13  cents  to  cover  New  York  exchange,  27^  cents 
for  freight,  cartage  and  handling,  and  $1.29  for  duty  at  the  recently  reduced 
rate. '  This  gives  a  laid  down  duty  paid  price  of  8  cents  for  raw  sugar  before 
heins^  touched  by  the  refiner.  If  it  is  $6.50,  it  is  20  cents  more.  That  establishes 
definitely  that  raw  sugar  could  be  purchased  on  some  days  based  on  eight  cents 
^'^■^''-^^uced  duty  at  Montreal,  before  being  touched  by  the  refiner.  —  — 
next  question  is:  i 

4.  The  price  you  are  receiving  for  the  finished  product. 
_      I  have  already  answered  that.  '  I 

The  next  question  is:  IHHI       fl  ■. 

'  5.  Costs  of  production  and  distribulon  includmg  the  spreads  b 

tween  the  manufacturer  and  the  ultimate  consumer.  f 


.  ^ur  cost  of  refining  is  submitted  in  a  private  memorandum  to  the  Chair- 
man^of  this  Special  Committee,  as  I  think  you  will  agree  that  individual  refin- 
ing costs  are  strictly  private  matters  and  should  be  treated  accordingly. 
^  In  arriving  at  refining  costs  to-day  as  compared  with  pre-war  costs,  it 
might  be  of  interest  to  point  out  the  enormously  increased  cost  of  nearly  every 
commodity  entering  into  the  process  of  refining  and  marketing  sugar.  For 
instance  wages  have  increased  practically  60  per  cent, -filter  materials  84  per 
cent,  chemicals  104 .  56  per  cent,  containers  133  per  cent  and  coal  160  per  cent.  The 
cost  of  ra^  sugar  itself  has  increased  from  2^  cents  to  6^  cents,  an  increase  of 
150  per  cent.  If  you  take  the  percentage  of  the  whole  cost,  it  would  be  about 
250  per  cent.  A  one  hundred  per  cent  increase  would  make  it  5  cents,  but 
another  cent  and  a  half  on  the  2^  makes  it  a  160  per  "cent  advance  over  the 
original  price,  that  is,  the  selling  price  of  refined  sugar,  notwithstanding  the 

^  —  _        „,  ,  [Mr.  J.  W.  McConnell.] 
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fact  that  raw  sugar  had  increased  160  per  cent  and  all  the  materials  that  enter 
into  the  manufaature  of  sugar  have  enormously  increased,  nevertheless  the  net 
advance  on  refined  sugar  is  equal  to  about  132  per  cent. 

I  By  the  Chairman: 

i_Q.  The  spread  to  the  consumer  is  hardly  as  much  as  that.    I  have  here  the 
retail  prices  of  sugar  in  Ottawa  by  weeks,  from  January  1st  to  May  15th,  1923«- 
The  price  starts  on  January  5th  at  9  cents,  and  ends  up  on  May  10th  at  124 
_|ents.     I  think  we  ought  to  put  that  into  the  record. — A.  Included  in  th^ 
advance  in  the  market  on  refined  sugar  must  be  taken  also  the  increased  duty. 
^  The  pre-war  rate  of  duty  was  about  one-half  what  we  are  paying  under  protec- 
iRon,  so  that  we  are  absorbing  the  additional  70  cents  per  hundred  pounds  of 
duty  practically. 

Under  these  conditions,  is  it  right  or  reasonable  to  expect  the  refiners  to 

produce  cheap  sugar,  or  is  it  fair  to  hold  the  refiners  responsible  for  the  price? 

That  is  the  question."  --™ 

Q.  That  is  the  question  which  you  leave  to  the  Committee? — A.  Yes, 

Q.  If  you  go  on,  we  will  be  inclined  to  think  that  you  want  us  to  give  you 

a    bonus. — ^A.    That    is    what    we    are    wnrlrino-    fnr  .  Mr     nhairman-    wp    -nPt^rl    if 

badly.  _^_ 

*        The  market  price  of  raws  from  day  to  day  is  the  only  safe  figure  upon 
which  to  base  a  selling  price  of  refined  sugar.,  W^  learned  that  lesson  to  our 
reat  loss  in  1920.  —    *  » 

-r^  To-day  as  a  matter  of  fact,  if  based  upon  replacement  *  cost  of  raws, 
refined  prices  w:ould  be  higher,  and  if  something  does  not  happen  soon  either 
to  bring  down  the  price  of  raws  or  to  enable  us  to  secure  export  business  in 
order  to  operate  the  plant  at  something  near  capacity  instead  of  40  per  cent 
of  capacity  and  less,  which  has  been  the  case  all  this  year,  the  price  of  refined 
ugar  must  inevitably  go  higher. 

The  refiner  must  on  the  year's  average  secure  a  margin  of  profit  between 
the  cost  and  the  net  selling  price,  and  if  this  Committee  will  be  kind  enough 
to  examine  the  balance  sheet  of  the  Canadian  Refiners  for  a  few  years  past, 
which  are  available  in  the  Department  of  Finance,  they  will  be  able  to  satisfy 
themselves  that  the  margin  of  profit  realized  has  been  very  small  indeed. 

Q.  Let  me  break  in  here  witli  a  question.  Is  that  not  due  to  the  fact  that 
you  have  developed  in  Canada  a  refining  industry  with  a  capacity  more  than 
twice  as  big  as  is  necessary  to  take  care  of  our  domestic  consumption? — ^A.  In 
answer  to  that  question,  I  can  only  say  that  if  I  could  operate  to  the  capacity 

_of  my  plant,  I  could  produce  sugar  much  cheaper.  I  am  not  responsble  for  the 
increased  capacity  of  the  sugar  refining  plants. 

^^  Q.  I  am  not  attempting  to  apportion  either  praise  or  blame.  I  am  just 
trying  to  get  at  the  facts.  From  our  investigations  it  would  appear  to  be  so — 
you  will  correct  me  if  I  am  mistaken — that  there  is  "a  refining  capacity  in 
Canada  to  provide  for  at  least  twice  as  much  as  the  Canadian  market  can 
absorb.    Am  I  right?— A.  I  believe  that  is  a  correct  statement. 

Q.  That  being  the  fact,  unless  you  are  able  to  find  an  export  market  for 
whatever  the  amount  of  your  potential  output  may  be,  you  have  to  carry  on 
business  employing  a  smaller  proportion  of  your  available  capacity,  and  in 
that  way  increasing  your  costs  of  operation  a  great  deal  higher,  or  at  a  higher 
figure  than  they  otherwise  would  be;  that  is  right,  is  it  not? — A.  That  is  unfor- 
tunately the  situation  to-day. 

Q.  The  refiners  find  themselves  face  to  face  with  this  situation,  that  they 
have  to  find  a  constant  export  market,  or  that  we  have  to  get  into  this  country 
about  twice  as  many  people  as  we  have  now,  or  you  have  to  cut  down  the 
capacity  of  the  affereffate  nf  the  rpfinprips? — A    That,  is  +1ip  foop   'Mt-r   nv,oi-..riaov^ 
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the  Canadian  capacity  take  place?- 


)rumino: 


Mr.  Hammell:  Or  eat  twice  as  much  sugar.      1 

Mr.  Sales:  Or  pay  them  a  larger  profit  to  keep  fhioirS  business.        : 


developing,  and  which  for  some  reason  or  other  has  not  gone  ahead  in  population 
as  much  as  was  anticipated.  For  instance,  ten  years  ago  in  the  United  States  the 
refiners  were  faced  with  the  same  difficulties  we  are  faced  with,_  an  immense 
capacity,  but  the  consumption  was  much  smaller.  The  capacity  of  the  refineries 
.  jyas  practically  what  it  is  to-day,  but  in  ten  years'  time  the  consumption  of 
sugar  by  the  public  has  increased,  and  the  increase  in  population  has  been 
such  that  in  ten  years'  time,  from  the  statistics,  the  capacity  of  the  country 
has  gone  up  about  two  million  tons,  an  enormous  increase.  Last  year  the 
increase  alone  was  practically  enough  to  run  the  pl^^at  their  fullest  capacityj 
a  million  tons  a  year. 

By  Mr.  Sales: 

Q.  When  did  the  large  i       

A.  The  new  refinery  came  into  them 
Q.  Which  is  the  new  refinery?    ^^ 
The  Chairman  :  The  Atlantic  was  the  last  and  the  Acadia  the  one  before 

The  Witness:  The  last  refinery  wE|it completed  and  operating  in  1913^1 
think.  *^  Jp 

The  Chairman:  I  think  one  was  1915  and  the  other  1913.  .~ 

The  Witness:  The  other  refineries  were  operating  for  a  long  time. 

By  the  C^' 
Q.  Yours  haff'^iCWi*  opftmron  for  45  ySir^ind  Mr.  Drummo: 
years. — A.  My  refinery,  strangely  enough,  was  established  in  the  year  that  I 
^   was  born,  and  if  something  does  not  happen  to  relieve  a  Government  measure 
that  has  recently  taken  place,  I  think  that  I  may  outlive  it. 

Q.  Vfell,  sir,  we  only  hope  that  under  your  able  direction  it  will  present 
in  ail  little  while  the  same  appearance  of  health  and  vigour  that  its  President 
ha-s.  ' 
I  Mr.  Sales:  You  will  note,. Mr-  Chairman,  that  the  "blue  ruin"  stories  are 

not  confined  to  the  agriculturists. 

The  Witness:  No,  sir,  you  are  quite  right.  If  you  will  permit  me,  I  will 
be  through  in  a  few  moments,  but  I  would  like  in  closing  to  give  you  some 
information  that  I  think  you  ought  to  have  on  the  facts  regarding  what  hapj 
pened  to  the  sugar  industry  in  1920.  | 

\  Mr.  Sales:  If  you  find  it  is  as  hard  to  make  people  believe  your  stories 

of  blue  ruin  as  we  do,  I  pity  you.  j- 

The  Witness:  I  have  a  great  deal  of  sympathy  for  the  farmers  and  the 

agriculturists;  I  know  how  hard  they  have  to  work.     I  was  pointing  out  the 

fact  that  the  profits  have  been  small  and  that  this  Committee  might  avail  them- 

liBfelves  of  the  opportunity  of  examining  the  statements,  which  would  show  a 
small  profit.  They  may  also  be  able  to  form  some  idea  as  to  the  length  of 
time  that  may  be  required  for  the  sugar  refining  companies  to  recover  from 

'  the  effects  of  the  colossal  losses  suffered  by  them  as  the  direct  result  of  Gov- 
ernment control  of  the  sugar  industry  during  1920  which  losses  are  shown  in 
the  balance  sheets  of  1920  ^^1921.  _  -  -  *- 

By  Mr.  Sales:     j 

Q.  How  did  you  carry  your  loSes,  Mr.  McConnell,  how  did  you  meet  it? — 
A.  I  don't  know  whether  it  is  a  wise  statement  in  view  of  my  commitments 
to  the  bank,  to  refer  to  it  publicly.  L 


iblicly.  L 

V  ^    [Mr.  J    W.  McConnell.] 
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^.  What  I  am  getting  at  is  this;  you  had  a  considerable  reserve.  _ 

The  Chairman:  Y/e  will  not  press  you  to  give  the  exact  amount.    ^ 

The  Witness:  I  can  only  say  in  answer  to  that  very  reasonable  queftion 
that  my  losses  were  about  equal  to  my  entire  liquid  assets  plus  the  entire 
value  of  the  plant.  I  had  practically  nothing  left  at  the  end  of  1920,  and  had 
to  start  over  again.  I  was  able  to  secure  loans  by  private  guarantees  and 
by  pledging  the  plant  which  was  there  available  to  be  pledged. 


By  Mr.  Sales: 

Q.  You  had  to  do  the  same  as  we  did,  you  had  to  mortgage  your  plant?— 
A.  I  had  to  arrange  private  guarantees  and  provide  collateral  for  the  entire 
enterprise,  in  order  to  be  able  to  carry  on. 

Q.  We  will  not  press  you  for  the  figures.— A.  This  is  what  I  would  like 
to  say  on  that  point,  because  I  would  like  to  show  clearly  to  this  Committee 
exactly  what  happened.  During  1920  sugar  was  controlled  by  two  Boards: 
the  Canadian  Trade  Commission,  and  the  Board  of  Commerce;  export  licenses 
being  in  the  control  of  the  Canadian  Trade  Commission  and  the  fixation  of 
prices  and  the  examination  of  costs  being  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Board 
of  Commerce.  We  were  ordered  by  the  Board  of  Commerce  during  the  time 
that  raw  sugar  was  rising,  to  sell  refined  sugar  not  on  a  basis  of  replacement 
cost  of  raw,  but  on  a  basis  of  actual  cost  of  raw.  At  that  time  it  was  absoluteljj 
necessary,  indeed  we  were  urged,  to  buy  raw  sugars  many  months  ahead  of 
actual  refinement.        4.  I  ' 

4  By  the  Chairman:  |  ^ 

^.  Now  who  urged  you? — A.  The  two  Boards  that  were  controlling  sug: 
'^.  Tell  us  how  they  urged  you;  did  they  say,  You  have  got  to  buy  or  >  , 
.11  take  down  the  tariff  if  you  don't  buy,  or  what  did  they  say  to  you? — 
A.  They  first  estimated  the  consumption  of  the  country;  they  divided  it  into 
six  and  they  gave  each  refiner  his  part,  and  they  told  each  refiner  that  he_ 
must  provide  that  sugar  month  by  month  for  the  entire  year;  and  the  onlj 
fear  that  I  had  during  that  year  was  that  I  would  be  disgraced  by  falling  short 
and  not  being  able  to  find  enough  sugar  to  supply  my  proportion,  because 
we  unfortunately  took  the  instructions  received  from  those  Boards  seriously, 
and  we  believed  they  had  authority  to  act  and  control  us,  and  we  took  them 
just  as  seriously  as  we  took  orders  from  the  Government  during  the  war,, 
because  we  considered  that  we  were  still  to  a  large  extent  working  under  the 
War  Measures  Act  and  as  a  matter  of  fact  we  were;  it  was  under  the  authorit| 
of  the  War  Measures  Act  that  those  Boards  were  established,  and  therefore 
we,  as  I  say,  unfortunately  took  their  orders  seriously,  and  followed  them  out 
to  the  letter  of  the  law,  believing  they  had  the  authority  to  do  what  thes 
told  us  they  would  do.  *•  W 

Q.  What  did  they  tell  you  they  would  do? — A.  Well  I  will  finish  by  saying 
we  were  urged  to  buy.  It  -w.as  a  little  more  than  that;  we  were  actually 
instructed  from  day  to  day  to  buy  sugar  to  fill  in,  lest  we  should  be  short 
before  the  end  of  the  year.  We  did  so,  to  co-operate  with  the  Trade  Com- 
mission, to  make  sure  of  the  sugar  supply.  It  must  also  be  remembered  that 
fene  business  methods  compel  the  selling  at  replacement  costs,  and  not  at 
Ictual  costs.  F.or  the  simple  reason  that  when  prices  begin  to  decline,  as  they 
are  sure  to  do,  it  is  impossible  to  sell  on  any  other  than  a  replacement  basis, 
as  the  public  stop  buying;  they  won't  take  it,  as  we  experienced;  we  could 
not  sell  our  sugar  at  all  when  the  decline  came,  and  we  carried  it  for  eight 
months  before  we  got  rid  of  it.  1 

.»Ir.  J._W.  McConnell.] 
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By  Mr.  Sutherland:  -    - 

Q.  What  two  Boards  are  you  referring  to  Mr.  McConnell? — A.  The  Board 
of  Commerce,  the  Chairman  of  which  was  F.  W.  or  W.  F.  O'Connor;  and  the 
Canadian  Trade  Commission  which  was  managed  by  Mr.  Fairbairn  of  Toronto. 

I  By  Mr.  Caldwell: 

Q.  Did  they  promise  to  protect  you  in  the  price  if  you  had  followed  their 
orders? — ^A.  We  followed  the  orders  of  the  Board  and  were  given  clearly  to 
understand  by  the  Board  that  when  the  market  for  raw  sugars  would  be  fall- 
ing, the  "&am.e  rule  would  apply  and  we  would  be  permitted  to  sell  on  the 
basis  of  actual  cost.  They  stated  clearly  that  it  would  be  their  duty  to  pro- 
tect us,  and  besides  to  do  otherwise  would  be  an  absolute  injustice.  Wliat 
actually  happened  was  that  the  Board  undertook,  honestly  undertook  to  carry 
out  this  plain  justice  to  us,  but  the  Government  of  the  day  under  Mr.  Meighen, 
overruled  the  Board,  and  consequently  we  were  denied  the  slightest  protection 
on  a  falling  market.  This  would  have  been  all  right,  if  we  had  been  left  in 
■  "!he  same  position  as  refiners  in  other  countries  during  the  rising  market,  and 
allowed  to  sell  on  a  replacement  value,  but  the  trouble'  was  we  were  not,  and 
the  consequence  was  that  the  earnings  of  years,  and  indeed  of  tens  of  years, 
were  swept  away.  It  really  meant,  in  effect,  that  the  consuming  public  of 
"Canada  got  millions  of  dollars  of  capital  that  had  been  honestly  invested  in 
|he  sugar  industry.  A  greater  injustice  could  scarcely  be  conceived,  and  it  ^ 
■vAW  be  years  before  these  immense  losses  can  be  made  up,  if  indeed  they  can 

rver  be  made  up.  ' 

Q.  Then  your  losses  were  not  made  through  the  ordinary  methods  of  doing 
business,  but  were  due  to  this  situation  that  you  describe? — ^A.  Absolutely,  and 
I  mo.  truthfully  say  it  is  doubtful  if  the  sugar  industry  will  ever  recover.  And 
tMt  is  the  way  the  sugar  refiners  were  treated  by  the  "late  Government. 

I    In  contrast  to  the  methods  adopted  by  our  Government  in  1920,  in   a 

difficult  situation,  where  an  effort  was  being  made  and  was  made,  to  find  sugar 

for  the  people  of  this  country,  may  I  point  out  the  difference     between     the  M 

methods  and  tatics  observed  in  Canada  and  those  observed  in  England?    In 

England  the  sugar  refineries  were  taken  over    by  the  Government.     The  sugar 

refining  companies  were  allocated  sugar,  which  was  purchased  for  them  by  the 

government.     The  price  was  -fixed,   and   they  were  allowed   to   make   a   fair 

margin  of  profit.       Indeed,  a  sugar  refiner  told  me  that  the  only  continued 

business  success  he  had  had  was  under  the  Government  control  of  sugar  where 

for  four  or  five  years  he  made  a  nice  safe  margin  of  profit,  which  he  was 

^Uowed  by  law  to  make,  and  the  Government  became  responsible.    Now  then 

^fere  we  t^e  only  people  in  the  world  that  made  a  mistake  in  paying  too'  much 

■Kr  sugar?    Or  did  the  British  Government,  with  the  best  advice  in  the  world 

^Bt  their  disposal,  make  a  mistake?    The  British  buyers — I  think  it  will  be 

conceded — are  probably  the  shrewdest  buyers  in  the  world^because  the  wor|J^ 

markets  are  open  to  them.  | 

The  Chairman:  Yes,  that  is  the  reason, 
k      The  WH'NESS:  The  world's  markets  are  open  to  them.    But  here  is  what 
appened;  at  the  close  of  1920,  when  they  wound  up  their  sugar  control  at 
about  the  s-amo.  time  that  we  saw  the  end  of  our  losses  in  this  country,  and 

shouldered   tliem   all   personally,   the.  Government  standing   from   under   and 

letting  us  take  the  entire  loss — the  British  Government  in  the  report  of  April 
21st  winds  up  the  Royal  Sugar  Commission.      ■       | 

By  the  Chairman:  '     ^ 

Q.  April  of  1921?— A.  April  21st,  1921;  tITe  report  of  the  Royal  Commit'  " 
n  on  the  siigar  supply  shows  a_  loss  of  24^  million  pounds  sterling;  or  be- 

[Mr.  J.  W.  McConneU.] 
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?een  90  and*100  ^iMn  dollars  for  the  year  ending  March,  1921.  That  was 
what  happened  in  England.  The  English  consumer  had  the  advantage  of  the 
sugar  when  it  was  cheap;  and  the  English  consumer  paid  the  loss  when  it  w^ 
high,  because  they  had  to  pay  it  in  (^sh.  ^B 

Q.  They  had  to  pay  it  through  their  Government? — A.  Yes.  ^| 

'^      By  Mr.  Sales: 
, '    Q.  "What  was  the  spread  allowed  you  between  the  raw  and  refined  by  the 
.atj.  Government? — A.  I  did  not  quite  catch  that. 

_Q.  The  spread  betv/een  the  raw  and  the  refined? — A.  What  was_ allowed 
us?  • 

Q.  Yes. — A.  We  were  allowed  by  law  two-fifths  of  a  cent  a  pound  profit. 
That  is  the  way  it  was  arrived  at.  ,  '' 

X      f     ' 

;  By  ihe^Chamnan: 

,    Q.  That  was  a  fair  profit? — A.  We  had  no   complaint  durmg  the  war.  ■ 
1  we  wj^e  under  the  Food  Control  Board,  because  we  were  given  our 

^-.r  at  a  price,  and  the  price  was  fixed,  and  we  were  allocated  month  bs| 

month  for  the  entire  year,  the  amount  of  sugar. "'  It  was  allocated  the  world" 
over,  so  th^ve  was  no  speculation  about  it.       X 

By  Mr.  Sales: 

Q.  Two-fifths  of  a  cent  on  the  large  \^Tume~dr  business^  would  amount 
to  a  fair  sum? — A.  But  excuse^  me,  sir,  the  volume  was  small  during  the  w.*: 
it  was  rationed  the  world  over,  and  our  c^apacity  reduced  to  the  actual  require- 
ments of  the  people,  and  the  people  rationed  all  over  the  world,  so  that  our 
capacity  was  very  small,  but  on  that  small  capacity  and  on  the  cost  we  were 
still  allowed  a  net  profit  of  two-fifths  of  a  cent.  ^ 

Q.  Which  was  a  profitable  business? — A.  Which  was  practically  the  profit, 
allowed  in  England. 

Q.  And  was  to  you  a  profitable  business? — A.  Yes,  it  showed  to  us  at  least 
a  margin  of  profit,  which  we  sometimea  do  not  see.  i  m 

By  Mr.  Ccildioell:  pi  ||^    1     I 

Q.  You  must  have  had  an  immense  quantity  of  raw  sugar  on  hand  to 

make  such  an  enormous  loss? — A.  We  had,  but  we  only  had  sufficient  to  take 

care  of  our  allocation  for  the  balance  of  the  year.    The  slump  started  in  Jul| 

and  we  had  six  months'  supply.  J^ 

Q.  Do  you  usually  carry  six  months 'supply? — A.  ^-o,  never.  ^B 

Q.  That  is,  you  had  bought  much  larger  stocks  than  yoM  would  have  if 

the  Board  of  Commerce  had  not  guaranteed  protection  on  the  price? — A.  Oh 
_}es.    If  we  had  believed  that  the  Board  of  Commerce  had  no  power  to  carry 

but  their  promises  we  would  have  absolutely  refused  to  obey  them. 

Q.  Had  you  been  buying  on  your  own  responsibility  and  on"  your  ovki 

judgment,  you  would  not  have  bought  as  heavy  stocks  as  you  did? — A.  No  sir. 

not  by  any  means.  ^      -^  ■^■t  ^    — 

By  Mr.  Sales:  1 

Q.  How  much  would  you  have  ahead,  one  month's  stock? — A.-."Vp  would 
Eiave  in  a  normal  market  very  little  more  stock  than  necessary  to  run  our  pl^it 
and  keep  going.  •  '  '  ^  ■ 

Q.  Would  that  be  one  month's  stock? — A.  Yes, "four  or  five  weeks. 

Q.  How  much  have  you  now? — A.  Just  now  we  have  very  little  stock. 

[Mr.  J.  W.  McGonnell.]  J       M. 
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irtv  to  this  arrangement? — A.  We  are  depending  abi 
m  keeping  our  refinery  running  on  shipments  aflo 


By  j^lr.  Caldv 

Q.  You  were  saying  ySu  would  not  ke"^  a  large "stodk"^Mu  thought  ther 
was  a  drop  coming  in  price? — A.  If  who  thought?  !^P 

^     Q.  The  refiners.     You  would  have  been  ^fraid  to  carry  such  a  big  stoak'- 
for  fear  of  a  drop? — A.  We  would  not  on  our  own  initiative  have  dared  to  take 
■uch  a  speculati^ie  risk  at  the  prices. 

Q.  You  knew  that  a  drop  must  come  in  the  future,  naturally? — A.  Ye^ 
it  was  generally  believed  that  a  drop  must  come  some  time,  but  no  one  in  the 
gugar  world  believed  that  it  would  come  whilst  there  was  an  appearance  of  jv'' 
great  shortage,  and  everyone  who  knew  anything'  about  sugar  believed  there 
was  a  shortage.  ■  __. —^ — '      -    — 

By  the  Chairman:  ^—   .  |     ^^ 

I     Q.  I  think  Mr.  Drummond  told  us  that  Mr.  Hoover  had  fflsttJWh^n  luP^ 
was  about  20  cents  a  pound,  that  it  would  not  be  likely  to  go  below  20  cents  a 
pound  for  18  months.  ~~  ~  * 

By  Mr.  Caldwell:  i 

Q.  Could  JMB^liil  us  how  th^j'Ip.n^^prTH^^nlted  States  fared  ; 

time?  * ,    ^. 

The  Chairman"^  They  were  allowed  to  sell  on  replacement  value. 
The  Witness:  Yes,  they  ^pAn|^^  controlled  on  their  prii"^ 

By  Mr  .Sutherland:       f      ^l 

Q.  According  to  this  statement  submitted  to  the  Committee  yesterday  you 
,had  purchased  and  under  contract  for  1920,  366  million  poirnds  of  sugar,  is 
mk,  correct? — ^A.  Our  share  was  eighty  million  pounds. 

^^  Q.  You  were  purchasing  largely  on  the  assurance  you  had  received  from 
the  Board  of  Commerce  you  would  be  protected  in  the  event  of  a  decline? — ^A. 
Absolutely. 
^*  Q.  Who  were  the  members  of  the  Board  of  Commerce  az  this  time — ^you 
have  given  us  Mr.  Fairbairn's  name  as  representing  the  Canada  Trade  Com- 
mission?— ^A.  Mr.  Murdock,  I  think. 

Mr.  Caldwell:  If  you  give  the  date  it  can  be  very  readily  looked  up. 

The  Chairman:  They  resigned  with  considerable  rapidity,  the  different 
members.  ■ 

Witness:  I  can  only  say  for  the  Board  of  Commerce  that  they  were  per- 
fectly sincere  as  far  as  they  knew  and  believed  they  had  power  to  do  what 
they  said  they  would  do,  and  they  tried  to  do  it.  I,  |    | 

By  Mr.  .Sutherland: 
Q.  They  evidently  did  not  have  the  power?— A.  Yes,  they  tried  to  make 
good  by  a  certain  action. 

Q.  Can  you  give  us  the  names  of  the  members  of  the  Board  who  gave  you 
i  this  assurance  and  the  time  the  assurance  was  given? — ^A.  The  Chairman,  Mr.' 
O'Connor. 

Q.  And  Mr.  Murdock?— A.  There  is  a  published  judgment  of  Mr.  0'Connor'd_ 
where  he  made  public  utterance  that  in  as  much  as  the  refiners  had  been  com- 
pelled to  sell  their  product  not  on  replacement  but  on  cost,  it  would  be  the,  _ 

[Mr.  J.  W.  McCoimell.] 
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duty  of  the  Board  and  the  Government  to  see  that  they  were  protected  against 
loss  on  a  declining  market.    '  I 

Q.  You  have  referred  to  the  smal]  margin  of  profit  made  by  the  sugar 
refiners    under    ordinary    conditions    covering    a    term    of    years;    can    you 

give   us    any   idea    as   to    the   spread   between   the    price    received    by   the 

sugar  manufacturers  and  that  paid  by  the  consumer? — ^A.  Over  a  period  of 
years? 

Q.  Yes? — ^A.  That  is  a  very  difiicult  question  to  answer,  because  there  is 
always  such  a  difference  in  spread  depending  upon  the  cost  of  the  raws.  When 
raws  cost  two  cents  the  spread  is  much  narrower;  when  raws  go  to  six  cents  it 
is  much  greater,  and  when  they  go  to  ten  cents  it  is  much  greater  still,  becau^ 
of  the  tremendous  additional  cost  in  refining  and  conversion —  ;^B 

By  the  Chairman: 
Q.  I  don't  think  that  is  quite  what  Mr.  Sutherland  meant;  Mr.  Suther- 
land means  what  is  the  difference  of  price  between  'the  time  wlaen  the  sugar 
leaves  your  door  at  your  factory  and  comes  on  to  the  consumer's  table? 
Mr.  Sutherland:  Yes.  y 

__  Mr.  Caldwell:  It  is  really  distribution.  I 

Witness:  I  think  it  is  about  a  little  over  one  cent  a  pound.  ^ 

By  Mr.  Sutherland:  ^f^^'  ^ 

Q.  On  the  whole  it  is  a  pretty^  narrow  spread? — A.  Yes. 
Q.  Do  you  sell  the  retail  trade  or  to  the  Canada  Wholesale  Grocers  Asso- 
ciation?— ^A.  We  sell  mostly  to  the  Wholesale  Grocers  Association  and  to  manu- 
facturers; we  sell  a  certain  amount  to  large  retailers. 

By  the  Chairman:  i 

Q.  That  is  manufacturers  of  candy,  canners — ^A.  Prefe^^g,  soft  drinks. 
Q.  People  whose  raw  material  is  your  finished  product? — ^A.  Exactly. 

By  Mr.  Sutherland:  M^^S        'IB' 

Q.  But  on  the  whole  in  so  far  as  the  PMsPBHBOiit^rro^was  concerned 

we  were  informed  by  the  secretary  of  the  Wholesale  Grocers'  Associations,  that 

refiners  would  not  sell  to  the  retail  trade,  but  only  through  the  Wholesale 

Grocers'  Association,  and  also  that  the  profits  on  a  car  was  somewhere  in  the 

neighbourhood  of  |188  at  the  present  price  of  sugar  to  the  wholesale  grocer,  j 

and  they  in  turn  exacted  a  profit  of  about  20  cents  per  hundred  from  those 
_  intermediate  points,  or  what  they  call  competing  points,  it  might  run  from  5 
__.,^iles  to  50  miles,  in  those  districts  there  is  a  difference  equal  to  the  profits 
(■Hglbh  the  sugar  manufacturers  claim  they  receive,  that  is  one-fifth  of  a  cent 
per  pound  difference  between  the  price  they  charge  the  wholesalers  at  those 
places? — ^A.  Well,  sir,  my  answer  to  that  question  with  regard  to  wholesaler's 
profit  is  simply  this,  that  we  know  the  wholesalers  are  never  satisfied  with 
the  profit  they  are  allowed;  they  are  always  claiming  that  5  per  cent  is  insuffi- 

cient,  and  the  higher  the  price  of  sugar  the  greater  the  risk,  they  are  always 

subject  to  losses  and  all  that  sort  of  thing,  they  have  to  carry  a  stock,  they 

have  to  give  months  of  credit  to  retailers,  and  furthermore  not  infrequently 

are  they  fighting  and  cutting  prices,  until  most  of  the  5  per  cent  disappears. 
Q.  At  competing  points;  the  evidence  was  given  yesterday  that  the  refiners 
__^ear  part  of  the  rates  on  the  sugar,  the  rates  must  be  prepaid,  that  is  the  only 
way  in  which  sugar  is  sold,  l'  believe? — A.  Yes,  sir^ 

Q.  And  that  shipments  to  those  points  very  often — for  instance  I  gave 
figures  yesterday  on  a  shipment  from  Montreal  to  Oshawa  the  rate  would  be - 
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.„.  .^..„^  ^..  ..„„...„„  pounds,  and  a  further  distance,  to  '' ,  

be  34  cents  per  hundred  pounds,  or  a  difference  of  19  cents  per  hundred;  how. 
do  5'ou  account  for  such  discrimination  against  certain  districts? — A.  Well,  sir,, 
tlie  refiners  have  nothing  to  do  with  any  discrimination,  I  can  assure  you  of 
that,  but  at  no  point  is  a  buyer  of  sugar  compelled  to  pay  more  than  the  actual 
freight  rate. 

Q.  The  refiners  bear  part  of  the  rate  to  the  competing  point? — A.  Of 
course  that  brings  in  the  system  of  equalized  rates,  and  with  regard  to  the 
equalized  rates  system  I  can  only  say  it  was  a  system  that  was  in  force  when 
I  came  into  the  sugar  business  in  1912;  it  had  been  adopted  after  a  great  'deal 
of  consideration  I  believe,  by  the  wholesale  houses  of  Canada,  probably  thirty 
js  ago,  and  I  was  told  that  it  was  operating  with  apparent  satisfaction  in 
rly  every  centre,  and  operating  economically,  and  that  it  served  a  very  use- 
ful purpose  for  all  these  years,  and  we  simply  adopted,  the  equalized  rate  sys- 
tem, because  the  Wholesale  Grocers  who  were  our  customers  wished  us  to  do  so,  , 
it  suited  them  best,  it  was  their  system.  ' 

^  •  Q.  The  Wholesale  Grocers'  system? — ^A.  And  it  is  based  on  the  establish- 
l^t  of  jobbing  centres  all  over  Canada,  and  through  those  jobbing  centres  the 
^ner  is  requested  under  this  system  to  absorb  a  portion  of  the  rate.  ^ 
^"  Q.  Do  you  consider  it  fair  that  the  people  in  Oshawa  should  have  to  pay 
19  cents  per  hundred  pounds  more  for  sugar  shipped  from  Montreal  than  the 
people  in  Toronto?  This  is  equal  to  the  profit  which  you  claim  ^hat  the  sugar 
manufacturer  would  be  satisfied  with? — ^A.  I  might  answer  that  simply  by . 
■nng  that  the  consumer  who  is  fortunately  located  or  conveniently  located 
■"r  to  a  refinery  or  to  a  jobbing  centre,  Avill  naturally  enjoy  preference  in 
_^ :;  and  the  jobbing  centres  have  been  established  as  wholesale  centres 
roughout  Canada  by  the  wholesale  houses  who  are  our  customers,  and  if  a 
i^umer  is  situated  favourably  to  those  jobbing  centres^  he  enjoys  a  better 
k  exactly  the  same  as  if  he  were  situated  favourably  to  the  refinery. 
^Q.  But  the  people  in  Oshawa  through  the  fact  the  sugar  manufacturers  will 
not  sell  to  them  in  carload  lots  for  cash  have  to  buy  through  the  Wholesale 
Grocers'  Association  and  pay  tribute  to  them  in  this  way? — ^A.  If  any  centre, 
and  it  develops  from  time  to  time  that  a  new  jobbing  centre  is  created  because 
"".3  demand  and  because  of  probably  a  wholesale  house  becoming  established, 
_.id  that  centre  must  arrange  to  get  into  the  wholesale  zone  and  get  the  rates 
established,  and  ask  the  refiners  to  absorb  so  much.  If  you  ask  me  if  I  would 
like  to  do  away  with  the  equalized  rates  I  tell  you  frankly  I  would  like  to  do 

Sj^y  with  it  as  far  as  I  am  concerned,  I  would  like  to  make  my  price  f.o.b. 
e  refinery  for  everything;  I  have  no  brief  for  the  equalized  rate,  not  ^ 
slightest.  _     .    '  ™ 

i" 

By  the  Chairman: 

Q.  Do  you  thoroughly  understand  it? — ^A.  No,  I  think  Mr.  Sutherland 
-*"om  the  questions  he  asks  me.  ■   - 


By  Mr.  Sales:  i 

Q.  Why  don't  you  break  away? 

Bf/  Mr.  Sutherland: 
Q^_Why  not  sell  for  cash  to  those  who  will  buy? 


By  Mr  Sales: 

Q.  And  control  your  own  business? — A.  We  do  control  our  own  business, 
but  if- you  are  in  business  and  you  have  a  large  customer  buying  from  you  all 
the  time,  you  like  to  accommodate  that  customer,  you  like  to  show  him  a  cer- 
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not  buy  from  you  at  all.  Our  customers  say  this  is  what  we  like,  these  are  tie 
Qentres,  and  we  ask  you  to  absorb  this  rate,  and  we  have  done  so  because  it 
appeared  to  give  the  best  and  most  economical  distribution  of  sugar  to  the  con- 
sumer. '      I     " 

Q.  But  w;e  have  one  sugar  firm  that  does  not  adopt  equalized  rates  I  tJhml 
— 4.  That  sugar  concern  is  a  court  of  law  unto  itself;  they  can  do  as  tli| 
please. 

Q.  "What  do  you  mean?— A.^Tl]g|g|ll  Aferi^l  trade  in  tU , 
d')  they  not?  7    r^'    'M  "^ 

Q.  They  do.    Does  the  consumer  in  Toronto  benefit  by  that  reduction  in 
rates,  or  is  that  absorbed  by  the  trade? — A.  I  think  undoubtedly  he  does. 
I     Q.  He  can  buy  sugar  cheaper  than  he  can  in  Oshawa? — A.  I  think  so. 

The  Chaibman  :  1  don't  think  I^^Jlrib|i   AjjL.        ' 

Mr.  Sutherland:  Most  assuredly.  >    j|^H^  1    A  j^ 

The  Chairman:  I  have  the  impression  that  The  pniPoBlugir  Wfe  "stern 
Canada  for  all  the  different  years  will  be  more  or  less  the  same.  ^         j 

Mr.  McKay:  That  is  true.       | 


Mr.  Caldwell:  It  is. 


I 


By  the  Chairman: 

Q.  Do  you  know  about  that?  Do 
when  it  reaches  the  wholesaler's  hands — ? — ^A.  I  do  not  like  to  1  _ 

too  closely  on  the  equalized  rate,  because  I  am  not  sufiiciently  familiar  with 
it  to  really  answer  in  detail  intelligently, 

Q.  It  must  be  a  great  mystery  here  we  have  two  of  the  leading  refinerj 
situated  in  eastern  Canada,  Mr.  Drummond  and  yourself,  and  neither  of  you 
seem  to  have  quite  grasped  all  the  intricacies  of  the  system? — A.  It  does  strive 
to  do  that  very  thing  that  you  mentioned,  and  that  is  to  equalize  as  nearly  ^ 
possible  rates  all  over  the  country,  but  there  are  some  points  of  course  where 
sugar  is  cheaper  than  at  other  points;  it  cannot  be  otherwise. 

By  .Mr._putherland: 

Q.  For  instance,  let  me  give  you  gome  more  points;  Brantford  is  a  di, 
tributing  point;  the  rate  to  Brantford  is  42  cents  per  hundred;  to  "Woodstock 
it  is  62  cents:  about  twenty  miles  further  on:  and  Tillsonburg  it  is  68;  London 
it  is  down  to  43  again.  As  a  matter  of  fact  sugar  is  being  sold  much  cheaper  at 
these  distributing  points  than  it  can  be  sold  by  the  retailers  in  these  interme- 
diate points? — A..  Yes.  The  retailer  in  an  intermediate  point  would  pay  tlie 
equalized  rate  to  the  jobbing  centre  plus  the  local  rate  to  his  point,  but  it  works, 
no  hardships  to  him,  in  as  much  as  he  pays  at  no  time  any  greater  rate  than  the 
rate  direct  from  the  refinery  to  his  town,  so  how  can  it  work  an  injustice? 

Q.  You  are  bearing  part  of  the  charges  of  transportation  to  the  distributing 
points? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Which  enables  the  wholesalers — ^they  get  a  rebate  of  15  per  cent  from 
the  manufacturers — Mr.  Pyke  stated  that  they  were  getting  15  per  cent  from 
the  refiner? — k.  That  is  a  misprint. 

Q.  The  buyer  gets  a  rebate  on  his  quantity  purchased  from  the  wholesale 
grocer  of  8  cents. 

Mr.  Caldwell:  That  15  per  cent  is  a  misprint. 

Witness:  It  is  5  per  cent. 

Mr.  Sutherland:  Which  amounts  to  $188  per  car  of  400  sacks  at  the 
present  time. 

[Mr.  J.  W.  McConnell.]  , 
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Chairman: 


.^v^Jounell,  is  this  not  what  the  equalized  rate  does;  if  there  were  no 
futlized  rate,  people  would  be  at- the  natural  disadvantage  in  buying  sugar 
according  to  the  distance  they  were  from  the  source  of  your  supply?  To  com- 
pletely overcome  this,  the  refiners  would  have  to  absorb  the  price  of  carriage 
to  all  points  where  their  customers  were,  to  absolutely  equalize  it.  What  has 
been  attempted  is  a  partial  equalization.  Certain  rates  have  been  established 
to  tv/elve  different  points  in  Ontario,  and  certain  rates  given  to  these  twelve 
p'oints.  These  twelve  points  more  or  less  are  equal.  That  is  to  say,  although 
Hmnilton  is  50  miles,  I  think,  from  Toronto,  it  only  costs  one  cent  more  per 
^fcred  pounds  to  take  100  pounds  to  Hamilton  instead  of  going  to  Toronto, 
,but  although  you  create  by  that  system  a  certain  equalization,  the  rates  be- 
tween these  twelve  centres,  the  jobbing  points,  though  you  make  these  rates 
iBomewhat  more  equal  than  they  otherwise  would  be,  that  does  not  give  the  same 
equalization  to  points  which  are  other  than  these  twelve  points.  The  people 
who  live  beyond  these  points  get  the  advantage  of  the  rate  to  the  twelve  jobbing 
points,  and  then  have  to  pay  the  cost  of  taking  the  goods  from  these  jobbing 
pmnts  to  the  local  point  near  the  jobbing  point?— A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  In  such  a  way  that  you  create  an  artificial  equalization  which  is  jpy 
no  means  complete.  It  is  only  approximate,  and  you  make  a  rather  striking 
difference  in  cost  distribution  between  the  twelve  points  that  have  been  chosen 
as  distributing  or  jobbing  points  and  points  which  have  not  been  so  chosen. 
I  think  that  is  the  fact.  |  .      i    ^ 

By  Hon.  Mr.  Sinclair:  j 

'Q.  Mr.  McConnell,  is  it  not  a  fact  that  the  rate  given  to  these  jobbini 
plaints  is  a  carload  rate? — ^A.  Yes,  sir.  —uj^^^^ 

Q.  In  every  case  this  is  a  carload  rate? — A.  Yes  ^^^-mH^^^H 

Q.  The  rate  from  the  jobbing  point  to  the  retailer, ^tffl^WWie  may  Jpe 
situated,  his  nearest  jobbing  point,  is  a  less  than  carload  rate? — ^A.  Yes.      " 

Q.  Added  to  the  carload  rate  to  the  jobbing  point.  Is  there  anything  to 
prevent  that  retailer,  if  he  wanted  a  carload  of  sugar,  from  getting  it  direct 
from  the  refinery  by  ordering  it  through  his  wholesaler,  without  going  through 
the  jobbing  plant?  Can  he  order  a  carload  of  sugar  if  he  wants  a  carload? 
— ^A.  I  do  not  know  of  anything  that  would  prevent  a  retailer  ordering  a  carload 
through  his  jobber  and  having  it  shipped  direct. 

Q.  Would  he  get  it  under  that  rate,  or  would  he  pay  a  straight  carload 

rate  to  his  own  station? — A.  I  think  that  carload  business  between  the  retailer 

"^nd  the  wholesaler  is  usually  a  matter  of  a  special  deal  and  a  special  discount 

by  the  wholesaler,  who  nearly  always  gives  special  consideratioUj^and  a  special 

discount.'  •     '    * 

Q.  The  wholesaler  doea_that?— A.  Yes.      ^  k'p- 

By  the  Chairman: 
.  Q.  And  it  occurs,  I  suppose,  very  rarely? — A.  But  as  the  Chairman  point's 
j^'these  jobbing  centres  create  wholesale  centres,  frequently,  all  over  the 
Jountry,  where  the  retailer  living  in  small  places  can  get  his  stuff  quickly  and 
in  small  quantities,  and  at  no  greater  cost  than  by  sending  to  Montreal. 

By  Hon.  Mr.  Sinclair:  j      ^  ^fl 


and  a  less  than  carload  rate  to  his  own  station  and  in  that  way  it  gives  the 
retailer  an  advantage  over  ordering  direct  from  the  refinery?— A.  I  think  that 
Is  an  advanta-ge  to  the  retailer  and  the  consumer  in  general. 

■*"  "  "^^  [Mr.  J.  W.  McConnell.] 
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By  the  Chairman:  VW  ~     B 

Q^  It  may  be,  but  there  is  a  rather  striking  difference  between  the  retaSe. 
who  is  at  the  jobbing  point  and  the  retailer  who  is  at  a  point  perhaps  closer 
;o  the  refinery,  but  if  that  point  is  not  a  jobbing  point  he  has  to  p||^^ore« 

By  Mr.  Milne: 
Q.  Mr.  McConnell,  you  made  the  statement  that  the  wholesaler  usually 
made  a  bargain  with  the  retailer  who  wanted  to  buy  a  carload  lot.    I  would 
rather  gather  from  the  evidence  that  we  have  had  here  that  that  isi  not  the  case, 
because  if  a  wholesaler  in  the  city  of  Winnipeg  made  a  bargain  with  the  retailers 
for  a  carload  at  less  than  5  per  cent  he  would  be  shut  out  of  business  entirely.^ 
I  do  not  see  why  one  man  should  be  used  that  way  and  the  other  not. — ^A.j  I 
really  could  not'  speak  with  authority,  but  I  have  known,  of  course,  in  many 
Pf  es,  wholesale  houses  who  are  not  immune  from  price  cutting  and  quarrelling 
among  themselves,  they  do  it  all  too  frequently,  and  I  know  one  of  the  methods 
is  to  cut  prices  on  car  lots  of  sugar.     Sometimes  the  discount  disappears  en-~ 
tirely.    The  refiners  themselves  have  been  known  to  quarrel  occasionally  and 
cut  prices  too.  Ik      "  i    ■-  r- 

By  Mr.  Sutherland:  r 
Q.  Just  to  show  the  unfairness  of  the  system,  when  you  get  near  the  e3ge 
of  the  centre,  Hamilton  and  Dundas  are  about  five  miles  apart,  and  there  is  a 
difference  of  21  cents  per  hundred  pounds,  and  it  is  only  under  these  conditions 
that  the  retailer  in  Dundas  can  purchase  from  the  commercial  agent.  He  has 
to  pay  21  cents  per  hundred  pounds  more — that  is,  less  the  discount  which  is 
allowed — for  a  distance  of  five  miles. 

By  Hon.  Mr.  Sinclair:     m 
"^1  In  what  quantities?  i 

By  Mr.  Sutherland: 
Q.  For  a  distance  of  five  miles"  on  a  carload  loT?^^A.  It  is"  unfortunate 
for  the  man  in  that  district  who  is  unfortunately  located.  His  best  method 
would  be  to  establish  a  wholesale  house  in  a  centre  of  that  kind  and  enjoy  the 
equalized  rates  direct.  ■,      . 

By  Hon.  Mr.  Sinclair: 

Q.  If  that  merchant  at  Dundas  wishes  to  buy  in  cirloads,  he  can  get 
a  special  rate  from  his  wholesaler  direct  to  his  own  point,  he  does  not  need 
to  come  under  these  rates? — A.  I  jselieve  that  is  quite  possible.  I  am  quite 
sure  the  wholesale  buyer  can  do  that.  I  am  under  th^  impreaaion  that  whole- 
sale houses  give  special  discounts  on  carload  lots 


By  Mr.  Sutherland:  ^' 
Q.  There  is  a  discount  in  bo, 
the  same.    That  is  the  differenc 


but  the  prices  will  y^n  practicall: 
en  the  two  points?— A.  One  thing  I 


would  like  to  make  clear  to  the  Committee  is  that  the  refiner&are  not  responsible 
"^  J  that  equalized  rate.  "^^ 


ler&arc 


-"  Q.  But  you  are  responsible,  in  that  you  refuse  to  sell  to  the  retailer  direct, 
by  this  combination? — A.  Of  course,  that  is  a  matter  of  judgment.  I  am 
not  going  to  start  a- retail  selling  business,  because  I  do  not  believe  in  that 
particular  method  of  distribution.  I  would  have  to  increase  my  expenses,  put 
on  more  credit,  establish  distributing  points  all  over  the  country,  and  duplicate 
the  retail  distributing  system  that  the  Dominion  people  have. 

<Mr-J.  W.  McConneIl.1 
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I       Q.  I  am  .^peaking  about  anyone  who  orders  sugar  from  you  and  pays 
'i.    There  is  no  risk,  no  credit? — A.  I  think  it  is  generally  understood  that 
refiner  is  selling  wholesalers,  he  does  not  sell  to  both  wholesalers  and 
ilers.     If  you  jvere  in  the  business,  you  would  probably  be  the  first  man 
object.  ^  I  ^     ^ 

By  Mr.  Sales: 
1        _Q.  Do  they  furnish  you  with  a  list  of  wholesalers,  or  a  jobbing  list'i 
'    "Y^^e  sell  to  any  wholesalers."  ,  ^ 

Q.  Do  they  furnish  you  with  a  list? 
The  Chairman:  A  list  of  what  th^^^ll  "legitiri^^^Bvholesalers. 

By  Mr.  Caldwell:  ^  '  *       '  .    _ 

Q.  To  indicate  what  they  are? — A.  I  do  not  remember  being  furnished 

...k  any  such  list;  we  simply  have  a  list  of  wholesale  customers  we  sell  to 

'ear  by  year.    There  may  be  some  of  those  that  are  not  on  that  list  at  all. 

Tnot  governed  by  any  list  that  is  put  in  our  hands  by  the  wholesale 

f!f  a  house  is  a  legitimate  house,  with  good  credit,  we  sell  it. 

By  the  Chairman: 

I      Q.  When  you  say  "legitimate  house'',  that  is  the  question  I  want  to  direct 

'-our   attention   to.  _Some  time   ago   a   number   of   Saskatchewan   merchants 

§3rmed  a  wholesale  hou||||a  limited'  liability  company,  for  the  purpose  of  doing 

I  wholesale  busine^fc  T»y  first  of  all  sold  as  a  wholesale  concern  merely 

,0  themselves  as  shareholder  members.       Subsequently  they   broadened   out. 

.-Would  you  have  any  objection  to  selling  to  a  concern  like  that,  provided  its 

Ibredit  was  good,  and  it  could  order  in  wholesale  quantities? — A.  If  we  considered 

him  a  wholesale  operator  we  would  most  decidedly  sell  him.  -^ 

Q.  The  fact  that  the  stock  had  been  furnished  in  the  first  place  by  a 
number  of  retailers  who  had  formed  this  company,  expressly  for  the  purpose 
of  being  able  to  get  the  advantage  of  collective  buying,  would  not  affect 
your  attitude  towards  them? — A.  No,  sir. 

The  Chairman:  We  must  hear  the  Acadia  men  on  that  before  we  close 
the  investigation.                                                                                            P         ™- 
We  are  glad  to  have  had  your  views  on  that.     Are  there  any  furt^ 
ipuestions?    We  have  a  large  number  of  other  witnesses. 
"       Mr.  W.  F.  O'Connoe:  Migh+  ^  k^_^ii^„,^^  +„  o.v  „  ^„.„+;^,.9  ^ 

The  Chairman:  Certainly. 

By  Mr.  O'Connor: 

Q.  In  a  statement  made  by  you  a  fevs^  i 

ontrol  of  supplies  in  1920  was  by  the  Board  of  Commerce.    Were  you  not 

listaken  in  that?     Did  the  Board  of  Commerce  haA'e  any  jurisdiction  or  any 

ontrol  over  supplies,  or  the  amount  you  should  sell,  or  anything  like  that? — 

A.  I  thought  I  made  that  clear,  that  was  by  the  Canada  Trade  Commission.  ,j* 

Q.  The  Board  of  Commerce — ? — ^A.  It  was  the  price  fixing  board,  I  think. 

The  Chairman:  Let  Mr.  McConnell  say  what  he  intended  to  say. 

The  Witness:  What  I  thought  I  had  said  was  that  we  were  governed  by 

two   boards,  the  Canadian  Trade  Commi^on^  which    governed    the   export 

licenses  and  our  allocation  of  sugar. 

By  the  Chairman: 
Q.  And  then  the  price  at  which  you  re-sold? — A.  Mr.  O'Connor's  Board  had 
to  do  only  with  the  fixing  of  prices.     I  also  said  that  I  believed  it  was  Mr. 


1 


riT 
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w  Jonnor's  Board — I  did  not  know  Mr.  O'Connor  was  sitting  there — as  a  matte- 
of  fact  I  said,  and  I  will  say  again,  that  what  Mr.  O'Connor  did  he  believel 
to  be  fair  under  the  circumstances,  and  he  tried  to  carry  out  what  he  saia 
he  would  carry  out,  and  he  found  it  was  impossible  because  the  Government 
would  not  back  him  to  that  extent.  I 


By  Mr.  O'Connor:  '    ■ 

Q.  I  have  a  question  about  that,  too.    At  the  time  the  question  '„.„.. 

about  carrying  out  the  judgment  which  the  Board  of  Commerce  had  previous!; 
given — and  it  was  a  judgment,  I  understood  you  to  say,  a  formally  rendered 
judgment,  that  laid  down  that  the  refiners  should  be  protected  on  a  falling 

The  Chairman:  Let  Mr.  McConnell  say  what  he  intended  to  say. 
market — was  it  the  same  personnel- of  the  Board  of  Commerce  that  you  dealt 
with,  as  the  personnel  there   at  the  time  when  the  previous  judgment  was 
written? — A.  No,  1  think  not.     Perhaps  you  will  correct  me. 

Q.  Well,  still  that  different  personnel  considered  itself  bound  by  the  pre- 
vious judgment  and  made  an  order,  did  it  not,  in  attempting  to  hold  prices  when 
that  crash  came? — A.  Yes,  it  did.  ^  ■**•  ■ 

Q.  And  the  Government  overruled  the  Board  of  Commerce? — A.  Yes. 

The  Chaieman:  I  understand  that  is  what  Mr.  McConjiell  said. 

,     The  Chairman:    If  you  would    like  me  to  call    you  as    a  witn^iT  Mr| 
,_^  Connor,  I  will  do  that,  but  when  you  interjected  one  question  to  Mr.  McCon- 
nell, I  thought  we  might  be  helped;  but  it  would  hardly  be  proper  for  you  to 
continue.     I  am  hardly  a  court,  but  I  would  say  that  you  were  an  "amicus 
jure,"  wliich  is  Latin  for  "a  friend  of  the  court." 

Mr.  O'Connor:  The  "amicus  jure"  in  question  might  be  very  seriously 
affected  in  its  own  proper  and  personal  capacity  by  the  evidence  given,  and  it 
was  because  I  was  intensely  interested  that  I  asked  the  question. 

The  Chairman:  If  you  will  pardon  me,  I  will  be  glad  to  call  you  as  a 
witness.  I  think  that  perhaps  your  question  has  been  asked  and  answered, 
and  I  think  that  we  might  consider  the  incident  as  closed.  i 

Mr.  O'Connor:  I  had  one  other  question  to  ask.  \ 

The  Chairman:  If  you  will  communicate  the  question  to  me  privately 
I  will  be  glad  to  put  it— ^^     _      _     . 


By  the  Chairman 


I 


Q.  Now,  Mr.  O'Connor'^B^^Bfiion  has  suggested  to  my  mind  a  further 
question.  Mr.  O'Connor,  wh^^^student  of  the  sugar  situation,  infers  that 
the  people  of  Canada  are'  to-day  paying  more  for  their  sugar  by  reason  of 
the  fact  that  they  did  not  pay  enough  for  their  sugar  a  couple  of  years  ago. 
What  have  you  got  to  say  to  that  suggestion  or  statement? — A.  Well,  I  do  not 
know  what  Mr.  O'Connor  means  by  that,  sir,  but  my  only  answer  to  that 
question  is  that  you  have  the  evidence  in  your  own  possession,  because  you 
have  our  costs,  and  you  know  from  the  costs,  and  from  the  existing  prices  that 
^e  are  realizing,  that  we  are  not  making  the  people  pay.  We  are  not  able  to 
under  the  conditions,  and  our  profit  is  a  very  narrow  profit  at  present,  -j 

The  Chairman:  Now,  gentlemen,  have  we  finished  with  Mr.  McConnell f 
We  are  much  obliged  to  ybu,_sir,  indeed.  I  am  going  to  ask  Mr.  Hopkins  to  tell 
us  a  little  about  that  meeting  In"  New  York  at  which  he  was  present..*'    I 


I 


W.  a.  Hobbins.l 
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recalled. 


By  the  Chairman: 

Q.  You  have  already  been  sworn,  Mr.  Hobbmi^  I  do  not  know  whether 
you  appeared  publicly  before  the  Committee. — A.  Yes. 

Q.  You    are    with    what    institution? — A.  The  Atlantic     Sugar    Refinina 
Company.  '  ^ 

Q.  You  were  good  enough  to  interject  a  statement  while  Mr.  McConnell 

.^^as  giving  his  evidence,  to  the  effect,  as  I  understood  it,  that  you  had  been 

present  at  a  hearing  in  New  York  when  the  question  whether  or  not  there 

had  been  any  artificial  enhancement  in  the  price  of  sugar  ^as  under  discussion. 

__^ill  you  tell  us  about  that? — A.  I  was  present  at  the  second  hearing.    I  was 

not  there  at  the  first  hearing.     It  opened — I  have  forgotten  the  date — about 

three  weeks  ago,  but  I  was  present  at  the  second  hearing  when  Mr.  Davis 

■    appeared  in  defence  of  the  exchange. 

Q.  That  is,  Mr.  Davis,  who  was  ambassador  to  the  United  States  from, 
the  Court  of  St.  James? — ^A.  Yes,  and  as  I  understand  it,  the  Government  en- 
deavoured to  obtain  an  injunction  against  the  continuation  of  the  New  York 
Coffee  and  Sugar  Exchange,  so  far  as  the  sugar  end  of  it  was  concerned,  and 
after  arguments  by  both  sides,  the  judges  decided  that  the  Government  had 
not  brought  forward  sufficient  affidavits  to  prove  their  charge,  namely,  a  con- 
spiracy on  the  part  of  the  exchange  to  enhance  the  price  of  sugar.  I  also  under- 
stand that  it  was  their  intention  to  appeal  to  the  Supreme  Court,  but  that  up 
to  date  there  has  been  no  decision  sA  all  as  to  whether  they  are  going  to  do  that, 
or  whether  they  are  going  to  let  the  matter  rest.     That  is  all  I  can  tell  you,' 

Q.  We  are  very  much  obliged  to  you.     We  will  hear  Mr.  Neill.— A.  Do 
X  want  to  hear  anything  else  from  me?    I  have  not  had  a  public  hearing^^^  I  am 
HSt  particularly  anxious  to  have  it.  *^ 

Q.  We  have  had  a  most  satisfactory  conference  with  you  in  private,  but 
if  you  have  anything  to  say  which  you  think  would  advance  the  interests 

.   of  the  public,  to  know,  we  would  be  glad  to  give  you  an  opportunity  to  do  so. 

,  — ^A.,  I  would  like  to  go  on  record — I  do  not  propose  to  go  into  any  discussion — 
on  the  figures  in  regard  to  the  world's  supply  of  sugar,  for  this  year.  You  have 
had  that  put  before  you  pretty  effectively  by  the  'previous  witness.  I  would 
like  to  say  that  I  think  that  the  present  position  of  the  sugar  market  is  a 

^  sound  one.  I  think  there  is  justification  for  people  to  accept  the  increase  in 
price,  but  I  would  also  like  to  say  that  I  think  the  whole  situation,  in  my 
opinion,  has  now  become,  not  a  question  of  production,  but  a  question  of  con- 

.  sumption.  If  the  consumption  in  the  United  States  in  particular  reaches  the 
proportions  of  last  year,  I  do  not  think  there  will  be  any  too  much  sugar  left 
ifcthe  end  of  the  year.  Whether  there  was  any  justification,  from  the'^stand- 
pmnt  of  the  world's  supply,  for  the  rise  in  the  price  of  raw  sugar  on  the  market 

_   from  3i  cents  in  January  to  6i  cents  in  April,  is  a  matter  of  opinion. 

y  _  Q.  What  is  your  opinion?— A.  In  my  opinion  I  think  the  people  were 
justified  in  expecting  a  shortage  owing  to  the  communications  that  were  issued 
by  the  New  York  Chamber  of  Commerce,  I  think  it  was— Mr.  Hoover's  state- 
ment. 

^   Q.  Are  you  referring  to  the  report  which  appeared  in  the  Commerce  reports 
issued  by  the  United  States  government?— A.  That  is  the  one 
,^_Q.  On  the  12th  of  February,  1923?— A.  Yes. 

'  Q.  Would  you  say  that  people  who  took  this  report  as  indicative  of  the 
true  situation,  had  a  right  to  expect,  were  justified  in  expecting,  a  raise  in  the, 

"  ,  [Mi     ^ 
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i  understand  it,  but  what  do  ;$ 
as  a  student  of  the  sugar  situation  of  the  world — what  do  you  think  of  the  real 
situation,  not  the  mere  report  of  the  situation,  but  the  situation  as  far  as  you 
can  judge  it  to  exist?  Do  I  make  myself  clear?— A.  Yes,  sir.  "Well,  sir,  from  the 
information  for  instance  that  has  been  laid  before  you  to-day,  which  is  the 
same  source  of  information  which  I  am  able  to  obtain  myself,  I  can  only  say 
that  in  my  opinion  there  is  not  any  too  much  sugar  in  the  world  to  meet  the 
consumption,  if  the  consumption  is  as  high  as  it  was  last  year,  but  I  would  like, 
if  I  may,  just  to  give  you  my  views  on  this  thing,  and  then  if  you  have  any 
questions  to  put  afterwards,  I  wU  be  glad  to  give  you  the  answers.  As  I  said^ 
whether  there  was  any  justification  from  the  standpoint  of  the  world's  supply 
for  the  rise  in  the  price  of  raw  sugar  in  the  New  York  market  from  3^  cents  in 
January  to  6i-  cents  in  April,  is  a  matter  of  opinion,  but  the  fact  remains  that 
raw  sugar  did  advance  in  the  New  York  Market,  and  that  is  where  the  CanlF 
dian  refiner  has  to  buy  the  bulk  of  his  raw  sugar;  consequently,  there  was™ 
rise  in  refined  sugar  prices  in  this  country.  The  Canadian  refiners  do  not 
own  any  raw  sugar  plantations,  so  they  are  forced  to  pay  the  prices  demanded 
by  the  seller.    We  have  no  control  over  the  raw  sugar  prices  whatever. 

Q.  Do  some  of  the  American  refiners  own  plantations? — A.  Yes,^th4( 
American  _Sugar  Refining  Company,  the  Warren  Sugar  Refining  Company,  the 
Pennsylvania  Sugar  Refining  Company,  which  is  being  operated  by  Acken^ 
&  Co.  They  own  a  sugar-  plantation;  the  Refinery  of  Philadelphia,  the  National 
Sugar  refining  Company.  Whilst  they  do  not  own  sugar  plantations,  they  are 
closely  allied  with  the  American  Refining  Company  who  are  large  owners 
of  raw  sugar,  and  get  their  supply  from  them.  It  has  been  shown  by  a  previous 
witness  that  the  Canadian  refiners  did  not  add  the  full  advance  to  their  selling 


I  just  wanted  to  get  on  record  on  these  points,  with  your  permssion 
I  do  not  propose  to  go  any  further.  .  —  1  .—  -^ 

By  the  Chairman:  j 

Q.  Did  we  ask  you  to  find  out  something  about  the  export  bu^ess? — A. 
Well  I  do  not  remember  whether  you  did,  but  I  will  find  out  anything  I  can._ 
I  Q.  I  do  not  believe  I  did  ask  you  anything,  to  give  us  anything  of  that  sort. 
L-A.  You  did  ask  me  last  night  to  think  over  and  sleep  on  the  evidence  that 
I  gave  yesterday.  I  have  done  so,  sir,  and  I  have  not  found  any  reason  to 
change  the  view  that  I  had  previously.  With  all  due  respect,  sir,  I  suggest 
that  a  statement  from  you,  in  view  of  the  standing  of  this  Committee,  that 
the  refiners — I  am  speaking  for  myself,  and  I  think  the  others  have  furnished 
and  are  willing  to  furnish  all  the  evidence  you  have  asked  for  and  require, 
and  I  think  we  would  be  glad  to  meet  any  question,  as  to  whether  there  is  any- 
thing to  hide  or  not. 

Q.  Would  it  divulge  anything  which  should  not  in  fairness  to  you,  be 
divulged,  if  you  told  us  what  price  you  obtained  for  that  export  business, 
how  it  compared  with  what  you  got  for  your  domestic  business. — ^A.  First  of  all 
I  must  look  it  up.    I  would  like  to  know  when.  j_ 

Q.  You  gave  us  very  full  evidence  as  to  last  year's  figures. — A.  I  would  ■ 
glad  to  get  that  for  you. 


I  By  Mr.  Sales: 

Q.  Give  us  the  same  period,  for  export  and  domestic. — A.  Ye 
The  Chaieman:    We  thank  you  very  much. 

The  witness  retired. 

[Mr.  W.  A.  Hobbios.] 
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IL,  call- 


)ITIOi>, 


By  the  Chairman: 

LYou  live  in  Montreal?— A.  Yes.  ''  ' 

'    Q.  You  are  the  General  Manager  of  the  Royal  Bank? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  The  Royal  Bank  does  a  very  considerable  business  in  Cuba? — ^A.  Ye 
Q.  And  also  some  of  the  other  West  India  Islands? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 
Q.  You  have  made  advances  in  time  past;  I  presume  your  bank  has  mad 
c^avances  to  the  sugar  producers  and  others  in  the  Island  of  Cuba? — ^A.  Yes 

Q.  I  presume  that  in  the  ordinary  course  of  business  you  hold  a  good  deal 
of  what  is  called  "sugar  paper"? — A.  We  do. 

Q.  I  am  going  to  read  you  a  statement  that  was  made  by  Mr.  Basil  Manning, 
who  had  demanded  a  Federal  Grand  Jury  investigation  on  sugar  manipulation. 
He  made  the  following  statement  on  March  24,  1923: — "I  might  suggest  to 
the  Department  of  Justice  that  one  of  the  principal  matters  which  the  Grand 
Jury  should  investigate  is  a  meeting  which  is  alleged  to  have  taken  place  in 
Cuba  about  the  middle  of  January,  192"3,  between  the  President  of  the  National 
^ity  Bank  of  Nev/  York,  the  President  of  the  Old  Colony  Trust  Company,  of 
Boston,  the  President  of  a  prominent  Montreal  bank,  all  of  which  held  large 
quantities  of  sugar  paper,  and  certain  prominent  Cuban  sugar  producersk.  I 
am  informed  that  means  of  further  increasing  the  price  of  sugar  were  discussed 
on  this  occasion".  Do  you  know  what  bank  is  referred  to  in  this  report? — 
A.  I  do.    The  Royal  Bank  of  Canada. 

Q.  Was  Sir  Herbert  Holt  your  President  in  the  middle  of  January,  1923? — 
A.  No,  sir.    ' 

Q.  Was  he  in  New  York  in  the  middle  of  January,  1923? — A.  No,  not  that 
I  know  of.    I  do  not  think  so.    As  a  matter  of  fact,  I  accompanied  Sir  Herbert 
to  Cuba.    We  left  New  York,  I  think,  on  the  8th  of  February  and  returned  about 
^|ie  7th  of  March.#- Y  ^^  ' 

Q.  Now  there  h^lbeen,  as  you  know,  a  good  deal  of  public  discussion  of 
the  rumour  mentioned  by  this  Mr.  Basil  Manning.    As  representing  the  Bank, 
I  would  be  glad  to  have  your  views  as  to  whether  there  is  anything  in  it,  and 
if  there  is  anything  in  it,  what  is  it? — ^A.  Well,  sir,  I  have  heard  these  reports" 
that  you  speak  of.    In  fact  that  has  been  suggested  in  the  House  of  CommorJ 
and  also  quite  largely  spread  throughout  the  Dominion  of  Canada,  and  I  wis! 
to  thank  you  for  giving  me  this  opportunity  of  denying  this  report  before  th 
Committee.    If  you  will  permit  me,  sir,  I  would  like  to  read  or  make  a  shoi 
statement  regarding  the  situation,  that  is  the  situation  ^which  exists  to-da 
with  regard  to  raw  sugar  and  what  led  up  to  it.     It  will  not  be  long,  and  I 
tiiink  it  perhaps  will  give  you  some  information  in  conjunction  with  that  whiel 
Mr.  McConnell  has  perhaps  given  you.    I  have  been  requested  to  appear  beforl . 
■is   Committee  presumably   because   it  has   been  suggested   that  the   Royal 
Bank,  through  its  West  Indian  Branches,  particularly  those  in  Cuba,  may  have 
had  something  to  do  with  the  recent  increase  in  the  price  of  raw  and  refined 
sugar.     The  only  way  in  which  the  Royal  Bank  or  any   other  bank   could 
influence  prices  to  higher  levels  would  be  by  making  advances  to  producer^ 
merchants  or  speculators  on  the  security  of  sugar,  to  enable  them  to  hold  for 
higher  prices — 

Q.  I  think  that  is  the  way  in  all  commodities.  Credit  can  tend  to  equalize 
or  decrease  prices. — ^A.  Yes.  And  it  is  proper  that  the  Committee  should 
know  to  what  extent  the  bank  has  financed  producers,  merchants  or  speculators 
to  hold  sugar,  especially  as  compared  with  previous  years. 

[Mr.  C.  E.  NeiU.] 
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er  of  fact,  what  proportion  of  your  branches  are  in  Cuba?- 
.  The  bank's  branches? 

Q.     Yes.     What  proportion  of  those  in  the  West  Indies  are  in  Cuba?- 
A.  I  could  not  say  exactly,  but  more  than  half. 


the  bank's  whole  business?  ^ 

Q.  No, "  of  your  West  India  business. — A.  Much  more  than  half.  As 
Cuba  is  the  greatest  producer  of  raw  sugar,  I  shall  deal  "Eith  the  situation 
there.  182  sugar  factories  operated  in  Cuba  during  the  grinding  season  which 
is  now  closing.  Of  these  about  one-half,  producing  three-fifths  of  the  total 
production  of  Cuba,  are  financed  in  the  United  States.  Of  the  balance,  the 
Royal  Bank  of  Canada  has  made  loans  to  approximately  25. 
*•  Q.  What  banks  in  the  United  States  have  the  large  Cuban  business? — 
A.  Many  New  York  banks.  "^^ 

Q.  Has  the  National  City  Bank  of  New  York  much  Cuban  |)usiness? — 
A.  They  have  a  large  number  of  branches  in  Cuba,  and  in  fact  I  think  I  am 
safe  in  saying  that  the  National  City  Bank  has  the  largest  business  of  any 
bank  in  Cuba;  it  probably  exceeds  our  own. 

Q.  Does  the  Old  Colony  Trust  Company  do  a  considerable  banking  business 
there? — ^A.  It  has  no  connection  there,  as  far  as  I  know. 

The  factories  to  which  the  bank  has  made  advances  have  produced  this 
year  in  round  figures,  482^000  tons  of  raw  sugar,  of  a  total  crop  of  3,650,000 

tons,  and  from  the  latest  "figures  available,  when  all  but  three  of  the  25  had 

completed  grinding,  there  remained  unsold  less  than  75,000  tons.  The  greater 
part  of  this  amount  is  being  carried  for  clients  who  are  quite  independent  and 
any  suggestion  from  the  bank  that  they  should  Wl  &ugar  would  simply  mean 
a  transfer  of  the  loan  to  another  institution.      ■    WU^ 

Out  of  182  central  factories,  the  Royal  Bank  only"  made  advances  to  25, 
and  in  some  cases  we  may  not  have  been  their  own  banker. 
Ip    Q.  How  do  those  25  producers  who  are  customers  of  yours,  compare  as  to 
size  to  all  the  rest? — A.  You  mean  as  to  capacity? 

Q.  Yes.    If  they  were  very  much  larger  than  the  rest,  the  fact  of  loaning 

to  25 — . — ^A.  As  I  say,  the  factories  to  which  the  bank  has  made  advances 

have  produced  this  year  in  round  figures,  400,000  tons  of  raw  sugar,  out  of  a 

total  crop  of  3,650,000  tons,  a  little  over  ten 'per  cent,  and  the  latest  figures 

^Plpilable  when  all  but  three  of  the  25  had  completed  grinding,  is  that  there 

^   remained  unsold  less  than  75,000  tons.    There  is  a  complete  refutation  of  bue 

■  suggestion  that  the  Royal  Bank  is  financing  any  raw  sugar  in  Cuba.     We 

helped  to  produce  400,000  tons  in  Cuba  this  year,  and  all  of  that  excepting 

76,000  tons  have  already  been  sold.  1 

Q.  And  has  not  been  held,  with  the  assistance  of  the  bank,  off  the  market 
I  for  an  advance?— A.  Of  the  75,000  tons  that  remained,  the  greater  part  i^ 
^  being  carried  for  clients  who  are  quite  independent,  and  any  suggestion  froin' 
the  bank  that  they  should  sell  their  sugar  would  simply  mean  a  transfer  of  the 
lasxTL  to  another  institution.  ■  ■ 

By  Mr.  Sales: 


^.  J.6  wiBie  any  maoenai  cunerence  m  the  situation  to  that  of  other  y 
—A.  Yes,  sir.  The  situation  this  year  is  very  much  better  in  this  respect 
there  is  very  much  less  sugar  in  Cuba  than  there  usually  is.  I  will  explain 
that  later,  if  you  will  permit  me.  At  the  same  period  last  year,  we  rough '>y 
estimate  that  the  same  mills  had  on  hand  100,000  tons  with  a  much  largei 
proportion  of  the  crop  to  be  made,  and  in  the  previous  year  at  the  same  date 
were  carrying  75  per  cent  of  the  total  production.    This  year  they  sold  practi- 
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'   nothing.     That 

merely  shows  as  far  as  the  Royal  Bank  is  concerned,  that  we  are  not  financing 
■  dealer.    The  Royal  Bank  of  Canada  is  carrying  no  loans  whatever  for  specu- 
lators in  New  York,  Cuba  or  the  other  West  Indies.    It  is  the  well  established 
practice  of  the  bank  not  to  undertake  such  business. 


By  the  Chairman: 

^.  You  say  you  are  not  helping  the  speculative  business  in  the  West  Ind^ 
or  m  Ne|;^  York.  Would  you  extend  that  to  Montreal? — ^A.  Yes,  absolutely. 
As  a  matter  of  fact  the  one  refinery  that  we  finance,  the  Manager,  who  is  here 
can  tell  you,  that  we  will  not  give  him  a  dollar  to  speculate  in  sugar.  We  will 
give  him  money  to  buy  his'  day  to  day  or  month  to  month  requirements,  but 
not  one  dollar  to  speculate  in  sugar. 

Q.  Does  he  ask  for  it  sometimes? — A.  He  never  has  so  far  as  I  know. 

Q.  Would  he  get  it  if  he  did? — A.  He  would  not  get  it  if  he  did.    It  ism, 

S  established  practice  of  the  bank  not  to  undertake  such  business,  and  n 
interest  the  Committee  to  know  that  when  the  debacle  in  sugar  appeared 
320,  the  Royal  Bank  of  Canada  did  not  have  any  loans  whatsoever  to 
sugar  speculators,  and  extremely  moderate  loans  on  Bugar  to  responsible  pro- 
ducers, and  that  practically  no  money  was  lost  on  such  advances. 

Q.  Mr.  McConnell  told  us  about  some  Cuban  producers  who  had  held 

"^ugar  when  it  was  over  20  cents  a  pound  with  tb,e  expectation  of  getting  30 

cents  for  it? — A.  Yes.  b       j»-  ^  ^ 

Q.  Is  that  a  different  time  from  the  time  you  are  speakmg  or  no^ 
Those  would  be  speculators.  '  ^  _ 

Q.  Not  producers? — ^A.  I  would  think  not  producers,  as  far  as  I  know. 
_Pome  producers  may  have,  but  I  would  think  it  would  be  chiefly  speculators. 
You  see,  some  of  the  producers  might  have  been  foolish  enough  to  hold  it.  f 


Q.  Do  you  knoVj^ho  financed  thaHfceculators? — ^A.  I  know  the  Royal 
Bank  did  not  finance  one.  ,  "V^k  wer^^HK^ly  certain  what  was  going  to 
happen.  ||'   ^  T  

Bf  the  Chairman:  ' 

Q.  It  is  such  an  unusual  thing  to  have  people  come  before  us  and  say 
that  they  have  lost  money. — ^A.  We  did  lose  money,  Mr.  Chairman^ut  in 
other  directions. 

By  Mr.  Sales:  J 

Q.  You  were  no  ^■gj^^B^^E'lveTe  no  exception.  Only  a  small 
number  of  the  mills  carnS^^M^^Wprr  into  1921,  and  any  losses  taken  by 
mills  on  such  sugar  were  more  than  offset  by  the  abnormal  profits  made  in  the 
early  part  of  the  crop.  The  following  year,  1921,  was  the  one  in  which  practi- 
cally all  mills  made  very  heavy  losses.  This  was  due  to  the  fact  that  the 
sugar  crop  for  the  year  was  disposed  of  through  the  Sugar  Finance  Commission, 
a  Government  Commission  formed  to  handle  all  the  crop  which  had  not  beeii' 
sbld  previous  to  the  date  of  its  formation.  ij 

By  the.  Chairman:  " 

^.  I  am  interested  in  that,  because  we  have  had  suggestions  of  the  same 
more  or  less  about  formations  in  Canada,  and  it  would  be  interesting  to 
loiow  how  that  one  operated? — ^A.  Here  is  about  how  it  operated.  The  Coin- 
mission  held  up  the  price  of  sugar  at  around  5  cents  during  practically  the 
whole  period  in  which  the  crop  was  produced.    Most  of  the  mills  under  their 


i 
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contrails  -v^th  cane  farmers  are  compelled  to  liquidate  their  purchases  of  cane 
in  raw  sugar,  which  must  be  purchased  by  the  mills  from  the  farmers  at  the 
current  price.    Did  you  get  that? 

Q.  No,  sir.  Will  you  say  it  again?-— A.  It  is  a  little  involved,  but  to  any- 
one who  understands  it  it  is  clear  enough.  The  purchasers  were"  obliged  to 
turn  all  their  raw  sugar  in  to  the  Commission. 

Q.  It  was  a  compulsory  Commission? — A.  A  compulsory  Commission. 
They  were  absolutely  obliged  to  do  that.  They  had  to  settle  with  the  cane 
farmers  at  the  prevailing  prices.  The  cane  farmers  were  settled  with,  just  the 
same  as  the  beet  growers  in  Ontario.  The  prevailing  prices  of  raw  sugar 
governs  the  price  of  cane  sugar.  Raw  sugar  was  away  up,  and  therefore  the 
producers  had  to  settle  with  the  cane  farmers  at  a  higher  rate.  Later  on  the 
prices  went  away  from  them  and  they  could  not  settle.  f       m   ~^ 

Q.  That  was  not  a  bad  thing  for  the  cane  farmers? — A.  Most  of  the  mills 
under  their  contracts  with  the  cane  farmers  were  compelled  to  liquidate  their 
purchases  of  cane  in  raw  sugar,  which  must  be  purchased  by  the  mills  from  the 
farmers  at  the  current  priceT  When  they  could  not  sell,  they  finally  dissolved 
the  Commission  and  turned  over  to  the  producers  at  the  beginning  of  1922 
more  than  fifty  per  cent  of  the  mills'  total  production,  exclusive  of  such  sugar 
_  |s  had  been  sold  prior  to  the  formation  of  the  Commission.  The  average  price 
"  reahzed  by  the  Commission  for  the  sugar  remaining  unsold  when  the  Commis- 
|ion  was  dissolved  was  something  under  three  cept^  That  was  all  the  poor 
producers  got  for  their  sugar.       \m 

By  Mr.  Sales: 

Q.  Who  were  the  producers,  in  that  case? — ^A.  The     factories,     not    the 

growers.    As  a  result  many  of  the  mills  did  not  realize  from  their  total  crop 

asTauch  asNvas_paid  cane  farmers  for  their  cane.    They  did  not  get  enough 

out  of  the  crop' to  pay  the  cane  farmers,  and  they  had  all  the  cost  of  mafm^ 

^aciuring  the  cane  into  sugar.  ,       ^  .  — l 

_■       Q.  Is  that  very  extensive,  that  cost? — AmYd^t  is.  t 

Q.  Can  you  give  us  an  idea  of  it? — ^A.  No^  I  cannot,  Mr.  Sales;  I  cannot  t 

—     }3y  the  Chairman:  f   ; 

Q.  That  is  reducing  the  cane  sugar  to  raw? — ^A.  Yes,  taking  the  cane,  the 
ctual  cost  of  the  manufacture,  I  think  it  might  be  perhaps  around  1^  cents, 
it  depends  so  much  upon  the  cost  of  labour,  the  cost  of  hauling  and  a  great 
nany  other  things  such  as  that.  I  remember  Sir  William  Van  Home  said 
le  could  make  a  profit  at  $1.71  per  hundred.  Of  course  that  was  before  the 
war.     He  could  not  make  a  profit  to-day  at  $3  per  hundred.       I* 

By  Mr.  ^ales: 
Q.  Do  the  owners  of  the  cane  do  the  hauling  to  the  factories? — A.  Chiefly 
:he  cane  farmer  does  that.  In  some  cases  a  sugar  mill  has  what  is  called 
administration  cane,  and  where  they  have  administration  cane  they  cut  it  them- 
selves and  haul  it,  and  employ  the  labour  to  do  that  work,  but  chiefly  the  cane 
is  grown  by  cane  farmers  who  cut  it  and  haul  it  to  the  "mill  and  are  paid  a 
certain  percentage  of  the  sugar  produced. 

By  the  Chairman: 
Q.  The  same  as  the  producers  grow  beets  up  around  Kitchener  or  Wallac* 
burg?— A.  Yes.  Many  of  the  mills  did  ,not  realize  from  their  total  crop  " 
much  as  was  paid  cane  farmers  for  the  cane,  and  in  many  cases  actually  in- 
curred loses  on  their  total  production  of  as  much  as  two  cents  per  pound. 
That  is,  many  of  those  big  factories  lost  two  cents  a  pound  that  year  on  every- 
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Jlamg  they  jjroduced.    That  was  what  caused  the  trouble.    The  Sugar  Com- 
mission missed  the  market,  sugar  was  turned  back  to  the  men  who  had  paid  the . 
cane  farmers,  they  sold  the  sugar  and  made  a  loss  of  two  cents  a  poimd  on 
yj|ry  pound  of  sugar  they  produced. 

'T  Q.  That  would  illustrate  the  danger  I  suppose  of  putting  the  whole  banking 
2)u^ness  or  any  other  business  of  the  country  in  the  hands  of  a  few  people? — A. ' 
I  would  not  like  to  pass  an  opinion  upon  that,  Mr.  Chairman.    We  have  too 
many  branches  in  the  Northwest  for  me  to  say  that. 

Last  year's  crop,  1921-1922  was  produced  under  fairly  favourable  condi- 
tions.    Costs  had  been  reduced  to  a  minimum,  and  with  steadily  advancing 
sugar  prices  the  mills  generally  made  satisfactory  profits,  but  not  at  all  in  pro-' 
portion  to  the  enormous  losses  suffered  in  the  previous  year.    The  cane  farmers^' 
notwithstanding  the  generally  reduced  costs,  realized  less  for  their  cane  than- 
the  cost  of  production.    That  is,  the  cane  farmers  last  year  lost  money.    Now 
wp,  o-et  to  the  causes  otJhfcDresent  situation.    This  naturally  led  to  a  lack  of 

[  practical  cessation  of  new  plantings.    There  was 


You  hav&been  in  Cuba? — A.  Ye 


we  get  to  the  causes  o:^_ii8*J3resent  situation.    This  naturally  led  to  a  lack  of 
attention  to  cultivation 
a  short  crop  this  year. 

^  Q.  Tell  us  about  the  plantinj^...     -.-„  ..„. 
have  been  in  Cuba  twenty  years.  ' 

Q.  Does  sugar  grow  like  raspberry  bushes,  or  is  it  sowed  like  wheat? — A. 
The  sugar  plant,  Mr.  Chairman,  is  the  greatest  plant  in  the  world,  especially, 
in  Cuba."  It  is  cut  down  eA'-ery  year,  it  gro^^^  up  again  and  is  cut  next  year, 
■^ithout  practically  any  cultivation  at  all."'  ^ 

By  Mr.  Caldwell^gM^^^ 
Q.  Is  there  no  new  plantmgYS-A.  There  is  no  new  plan^gTn  Cuba.  In 
the  British  West  Indies  and  Porto  Rico  they  have  to  keep  on  planting,  but 
nothing  kills  it  in  Cuba.  There  was  a  drought  last  year  and  there  was  less 
"Ugar  in  cane.  The  quantity  of  sugar  is  effected  by  dry  weather.  In  wet 
pather  the  juice  in  the  cane  is  not  so  sweet;  in  dry  weather  there  is  less  juice, 
)ut  at  the  same  time  it  is  sweeter!  ~ 


By  Mr.  Sales: 
V-  When  a  man  sets  out  a  new,  plantation,,  how  long  will  it  be  before  he 
,_  a  crop?-  itA.  Take  a  virgin  forest  and  burn  it  down  this  year,  and  next  year 
...ere  is  a*tainy  season,  it  starts  say  in  May,  you  can  plant  your  cane  right  in 
among  the  stumps,  and  sometimes  within  a  year  and  a  half  they  get  cane  for 
the  mill,  and  sometimes  they  get  small  canes  in  a  year.  Somebody  asked  about 
sugar  cane,  whether  it  deteriorates  if  it  is  kept.  Sugar  cane  kept  more  than 
lay  24  hours  after  it  is  cut,  in  hot  weather,  begins  to  get  sour,  and  when  it  is 
ur  it  ferments.    In  48  hours  it  is  bad.  irt    m  i 


By  Mr.  Caldxoell: 
Q.  It  will  pretty  nearly  make, booze  after  that? — A.  Y 

By  Mr.  Sales: 
Q.  Sugar  in  the  raw  state  is  carried  over? — A.  No.  As  soon  as  the  sugar 
cane  is  cut  the  juice  is  squeezed  out  of  it,  and  that  juice  is  boiled  just  like  maple 
sugar.  The  sugar  crystals  are  allowed  to  settle  into  molasses.  The  molasses 
and  the  sugar  come  out  together,  the  sugar  crystallizes,  the  molasses  go  into 
the  centrifugal,  sugar  comes  out  at  one  side  and  molasses  at  the  other.  As  soon 
as  it  goes  through  the  grinder  the  cane  is  finished.  After  the  cane  is  ground  it 
is  almost  like  coarse  sawdust.    That  is  used  as  fuel  to  run  the  mill. 

^'By  ^Ir.  Caldwell: 
Q.  After  the  juice  is  extracted? — A.  Yes.    It  is  like  very  coarse  sawdust. 

^^  [Mr.    C.    E.    Neai.] 
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-  By  the  Chairman: 

Q.  What  Mr.  Sales  wants  to  know  and  what  I  would  like  to  know  is  this, 
after  the  sugar  cane  is  reduced  to  raw  crystals,  can  it  be  held  for  some  time? — 
A.  Yes,  it  can  be  held  probably  for  a  year,  if  it  is  good,  well  made  raw  sugar^ 
Without  depreciation?  After  a  year's  time  it  begins  to  lose  its  sweetness;  in 
other  words  it  does  not  polarize  as  high.  New  raw  sugar  should  polarize  about 
96  or  98  per  cent.  After  it  is  held  a  year  it  may  go  down  to  90  per  cent,  and 
therefore  lose  value.    If  you  hold  it  very  long,  you  have  to  melt  it  again. 

Q.  When  you  were  banking  you  familiarized  yourself  fairly  well  with  the 
sugar  business? — ^A.  That  is  our  business  down  there.  _ 

^  By  Mr.  Sutherland: 

-"  Q.  In  connection  with  that,  if  this  cane  does  not  require  planting  if  it  is 
not  destroyed  by  any  of  the  natural  agencies,  how  does  the  price  that  is  obtained 
this  year  affect  the  volume  of  the  product  next  year;  that  is,  if  it  is  a  very  fair 
price? — A.  Because  they  will  not  plant  new  or  cultivate  the  old  cane. 

Q.  I  thought  it  did  not  require  cultivating? — A.  It  does  not  require  plant- 
ing. They  require  to  cut  the  weeds  out  from  between  the  rows.  It  looks  like 
ordinary  corn,  and  they  have  to  go  _between  the  rows  and  cut  the  weeds  out.  If 
a  field  is  badly  kept,  the  production  will  be  less  than  it  will  be  in  a  field  that  is 
well  kept.  f     •" 

By  Mr.  Caldwell:  ^ 

Q.  Especially  on  the  old  land? — A.  Yes,  especia^^an  IB  old  land.  New 
land  will  produce  under  almost  any  conditions.    ^Ir^  a  "* 

Q.  Do  they  have  to  fertilize  their  old  cane  land? — A.  Ye^'  There  is  land 
at  Havana  that  has  been  growing  cane  for  forty  or  fifty  years  without  fertiHz^ 
tion.    Now  they  are  getting  around  to  fertilize  it.  —  ■■»- 

Q.  Do  they  use  nitrates? — A.  Yes.    In  the  British  Idm^and  PottS  Ri 
they  fertilize  very  heavily,  which  means_an  added  expenf^jgiall  I  go  on? 

^     By  thejChairman: 

Q.  Yes,  sir,  go  ahead. — ^A.  This  naturally  led  to  a  lack  of  attention  to 
cultivation  and  a  pratical  cessation  of  new  plantings.  The  price  until  February^ 
of  this  year  was  not  such  as  to  make  it  particularly  interesting  for  farmersto  ' 
increase  production,  and  as  plantings  can  only  be  made  during  the  rgMj 
season,  it  is  now  too  late  to  take  any  action  which  will  make  any  mateSp 
improvement  in  the  situation  for  next  year  except  such  as  may  result  from 
proper  cultivation.  I  am  indicating  by  this  that  the  next  crop  is  liable  to  be 
'  short.    I  am  not  a  prophet,  but  the  chances  are  that  it  will  be  short.  -^ 

On  May  11th  of  this  year  141  mills  of  182  mills  which  ground  this  yl»j 
had  closed  down  for  the  season,  leaving  41  still  grinding  as  against*  127  at  the 
same  date  last  year.  To-day  only  30  mills  are  grinding.  These  141  estates 
have  made  2,200,324  tons  of  sugar,  which  is  312,637  tons  less  than  last  year 
and  407.962  less  than  the  original  estimates. 

Q.  What  original  estimates  are  you  referring  to  there? — A.  The  estimates 
of  the  mills.  It  would  be  an  estimate  of  four  million  tons,  the  estimate  originally 
made. 

Q.  The  estimate  was  four  million  tons? — ^A.  That  is  the  estimate  that  was 
made.  The  41  estates  still  in  operation  we  believe  will  produce  at  least  100,000 
tons  short  of  the 'estimate,  and  we  consider  3,660,000  tons  as  the  probable  total 
production  of  Cuba.  This  compares  with  3j996^87  tons  last  year,  or  a  reduction 
of  approximately  450,000  tons.  You  asked  if  Sir  Herbert  Holt  had  gone  to 
Cuba  this  year.    He  w^nt  to  Cuba  in  February  and  made  a  tour  of  the  Island. 

tMr.  O.  E.  Neill.] 


He  got  ii'i§|^HRf>^  from  the  managers  of  the  banks  at  the  various';  points  h 
visited.  wHioie  came  back  he  was  asked  to  estimate  the  total  productio 
of'i^ugar  for  this  year,  and  he  estimated  at  that  time  3,500,000  ton:=,  althoug, 
the, people  were  still  estimating  on  4,000,000  ton?.  That  was  why  Sir  Herberu 
was  trying  to  bull  the  market.  What  he  told  them  was  absolutely  true,  and 
that  was  why  the  Royal  Bank  was  accused  of  puttin^up  the  prices  of  sugar, 
simply  becau'^fi  he  let  them  know  what  was  coming.    ■P- 

it  mu^t  further  be  taken  into  consideration  that  in  the  iDi'esent  year  th.ere 
was  practically  no  carry  over  of  raw  susar  as  compared  witlT large  carry  over 
in  1922.  According  to  the  "o'ell  known  Cuban  statisticians.  Messrs.  Guma  and 
IMejer,  the  s,tocks  on  hand  in  Cuba  on  January  1st,  1923,  amounted  to  8,478 
tons  against  1,220,313  on  January  1st,  1922.  Based  on  the  above  figures,  we 
assume  that  there  will  be  available  from  Cuba  during  the  present  calendar  year 
1,660,000  tons  less  than  during  the  calendar  year  of  1922.  In  other  words,  the 
carry  over  into  1922  plu^  production  amounted  to  6,216,700  tons  against  an 

.  estimated  carry  over  and  production  of  3,560,000  tons  during  the  present  year. 

"tip  to  April  30th  phipments_from  Cuba,  according  to  the  authority  quoted 
above,  amounted  to  1,882,711  tons.,  leaving  an  estimated  amount  available  for 
shipment  prior  to  the  beginning  of  next  crop  of  1,677,289  tons.  During  the 
period  from  April  30th  to  December  31st  last  year,  Cuba  shipped  2,682.228 
toos  at  steadilv  advancing  prices.  *       '• 


bankers  telling  the  truth? 

The  Witness:  In  re^aewing  the  i^ituation  it  is  well  also  to  remember  that 
the  production  of  beet  sugar  in  the  United  States,  last  grinding  season,  was 
615,936  tons,  a  decrease  of  no  leas  than  300,000  tons  from  the  previous  year. 


By  the  Ch 


■ease  oi  no  le^  1 


the  United  States  last  grinding  season  was  300,000  tons  less  than  the  previous 
yoar.  I  am  getting  at  the  world  .situation  as  a  whole.  Also  that  the  cane  sugar 
production  of  Louisiana,  Porto  Rico,  Hawaii  and  San  Domingo,  all  show  sub-" 
stantial  decreases.  I  am  getting  down  to  the  point  Mr.  McConnell  made.  On 
F^ruary  12th  the  United  States_D"epartment  of  Commerce  published  in  their 
^Commerce  Reports"  a  statement  regarding  the  existing  situation.  One  week 
before  the  publication  of  this  statement  the  price  of  raw  sugar  was  3^^  cents  per 
pound;  one  week  after  it,  it  touched  5^-.  cents  per  pound,  and  has  since 
averaged  between  5^  and  6^  cents.  We  believe  this  statement  of  the  Gov- 
ernment is  an  accurate  estimate  of  the  situation  so  far  as  it  could  be  judged 
on  the  date  on  which  it  was  published.  In  this  statement  it  was  claimed  that 
the  pre-war  carry-over  at  the  first  of  each  year  averaged  750,000  tons.  It  wa^ 
pointed  out  that  in  1922  world  consumption  exceeded  production  by  500,000 
tons,  and  that  the  prospects  for  the  present  year  are  that  consumption  will  exceed 
production  by  no  less  than  700,000  tons^Hj  i^HI  I  i 

By  Mr.  Caldwell:  T(|f^^fTp  ^^ 

Q.  You  do  not  mean  that  the  actual  consumption  will  exceed  production, 
but  the  demand  for  consumption. — ^A.  No,  I  mean  consumption,  because  there. 
il§.f  a  big  carry-over  from  year  to  year.  Now  the  result  is  that  this  carry-over 
ii  now  or  is  being  wiped  out. 

*  .   Q.  You  are  drawing  on  your  reserve? — A.  Yes,  that  is  what  is  making  the 
---  (^o  nf  Hno-fl.r  kp.p.n  nn  hficaiise  this  carry-over,  which  has  always  been  in  exi='+p'""°  ' 
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be  a  shortiPHW700,000  tons  this  year,  and  in  estimating  that  amount  they_ 
estimated  the  Cuban  crop  at  4  miUion  tons;  whereas  is  will  only  be  3j550j000 
tons.     In  other  words,  if  the  production  in  all  of  the  countries  is  as  estimated,^ 
there  will  be  a  further  shortage  of  450,000  tons  added  to  the  700,000  which  ■ 
will  be  1,150^000. 

"  By  Ihe  Chai^ 
J  Q.  I  think  it  shouW  TJ^dffl^Hiere  that  the  estimate  d!rb"BBl"sugar  is  not 
.lie  200,000  tons  more  this  year  than  last  year.  Beet  sugar  in  America  made 
a  drop.  Beet  sugar  in  Europe  has  gone  up. — A.  Yes,  well, -I  said,  sir,  assuming 
that  the  production  in  other  countries  is  as  estimated.  *  I  am  not  able  to  check 
that  up. 

Q.  I  know*that,  but  the  estimates  are  that  the  European  production  should 
increase? — A.  Yes,  I  would  think  so. 

Q.  And  I  suppose  this  consumption  is  of  course  based  on  the  same  ratio 
j  last  year,  but  sugar  I  understand  is  very  elastic,  and  if  the  price  goes  up 
me  consumption  will  immediately  decrease, — A.  That  is  the  cure,  yes.  With 
the  exception  of  the  estimate  of  the "^oduction  for  Cuba,, the  figures  given  are 
thoge  of  accepted  authorities,  ^ur  information  in  regard  to  Cuba  is  up  to 
date  and  we  consider  it  more  accurate  than  that  of  the  professional  statistician,  \ 
and  it  has,  been  right  along.  What  price  for  raw  sugar  is  justified  by  the  existing 
situation  is  entirely  a  matter  of  opinion,  but  it  must  be  obvious  to  any  one  ^m 
has  taken  the  trouble  to  make  even  a  superficial  investigation  that  the  increa^K 
price  since  the  beginning  of  the  year  may  be  attributed  to  a  short  supply,  and 
to  nothing  else.  Qf  course  wlien  you  have  an  obviously  short  supply  there  is-- 
sure  to  be  some  speculation,  just  as  there  is  in  any  other  commodity;  if  you 
have  what  promises  to  be  a  bad  crop  in  the  Noi-thwest,  people  will  speculat^ 
in  grain;  they  will  buy  grain  with  the  idea  that  the  price  is  going  up.  j 

The  Chairman:  Let  me  interject  a  question  here.  It  Is  a  difficult  que# 
tion  and  you  may  not  be  able  to  answer  it.  The  decrease  in  the  world's  suppl^^ 
as"  compared  to  last  year  is  not  very  great.  There  has  been  not  quite  a  ten 
per  cent  lessening  of  the  Cuban  supply.  Other  supplies  appear  to  be  about  the 
.  same,  and  the  whole  world's  supplies  are  in  the  neighbourhood  of  18  million 
tons.  _» 

Q.  Does  it  appear  to  you  as  if  the  increase  of  100  per  cent  in  the  price  of 
raw  sugar  was  somewhat  out  of  proportion  ^o  the  probable  or  real  scarcity? 
— A.  Well,  I  don't  think  you  are  quite  right  there,  sir,  if  you  will  pardon  me; 
in  this  way,  that  this  estimate  says  that  the  world's  shortage  would  be  700,000 
tons  this  year,  and  that  was  taking  the  Cuban  crop  at  4,000j000  tons.  There-, 
fore,  if  they  estimate  the  shortage  at  700,000  tons  and  add  to  that  450,000  ton^ 
that  makes  1,150,000  tons.  ^  ~ 

Q.  Even"  taking  those  figures  that  would  be  about  five  per  cent,  or  «  v-if^^f 

more,  of  the  World's  consumption? — A.  Yes.     There  are  two  other  thl^ 

that  you  have  to  take  into  consideration:  one  is  that  the  carry  over  is  prac- 
tically exhausted;  and  another  is  that  in  Cuba  next  year — I  don't  want  to 
prophesy,  but — it  looks  as  if  there  might  be  another  short  crop.  Now  these 
men  study  the  conditions;  they  know  that  there  has  been  no  increase  in  the 
plant  of  cane  sugar;  they  know  the  grinding  capacity  is  no  greater.  I  met  a  man 
last  week  who  knows  Cuba  but  is  not  a  sugar  factory  man,  and  he  said  he  did 
not  think  the  production  in  Cuba  next  year  would  exceed  3  million  tons. 

By  Mr.  McKay:  "  *?  ' 

Q.  Who  owns  the  plantations  in  Cuba?    Are  they  not  owned  by  private 
corporations  largely? — A.  Private  corporations,  yes. 

[JIJi  C.    E.    Nail.]  _      ,  I 
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Q.  Would  they  not  see  to  the  proper  planting  of  these  plantations?  It 
is  not  left  to  the  natives  alone? — A.  They  will  to  some  extent,  yes.  Some  of 
them  may  increase  their  planting;  but  I 'am  telling  you  the  fact,  that  as  far 
as  our  investigations  go  there  has  been  actually  very  little  new  cane  planted. 
I  don't  know  why,  but  that  is  the  fact. 

,        Q.  But  is  the  ownership  of  the  plantations  in  Cuba  largely  if  not  altogether 
in  the  hands  of  private  corporations? — A.  Yes^  You  mean  by  private  corpora- 
.  tionSjj  companies  or  partnerships? 

Q.  I  mean  companies;  men  interested  in  the  sugar  trade. — A.  Yes.   -i*    "^ 

Q.  Altogether,  I  suppose? — A.  Yes,  as  far  as  I  know. 

Q.  Then  they  will  hire  their  labour  there  to  look  after  their  plantations?--" 
A^Yes.  * 

Q.  Why  would  they  neglect  that,  by  not  planting? — A.  I  don't  say  they 
j^ere  neglecting  them.  I  think  perhaps  you  misunderstand  me.  What  I  said 
was  that  from  our  reports  and  observations  there  has  been  comparatively  little 
new  cane  planting  this  year.  For  what  reason  I  cannot  tell  you.  T  would 
^think  it  would  be  very  good  policy  and  perhaps  some  of  the  big  corporations 
have  planted  new  cane,  but  on  thMtMlhole  the  new  cane  plantings  have  not 
'  been  great.  I     ■  i 


By  the  Chairman: 


M  |u|^|^^^^'  ' 


'  ,  Q.  Mr.  Neill,  does  your  bank  own 
)n't  know  just  how  to  answer  that. 

_  Q.  That  is  not  quite  a  poser?— A.  I  knoWit  is  not  a  hard  question  to 
julwer,  but  I  am  just  wondering,  I  think  I  have  proved  to  you  that  we  have 
nothing  to  do  with  this"  increase.     '  '' 

Q.  It  is  a  matter  of  real  public  interest  to  know  what  our  banks  are  doing. 
If  you  say  you  do  not  want  to  answer,  it  is  likely  that  the  public  will  answer 
it  for  themselves. — A.  I  have  no  objection  to  answer  it,  Mr.  Chairman.  In  one 
or  two  cases,  after  the  great  trouble  they  had  down  there  customers  of  ours  got 
into  difficulties;  we  had  mortgage  bonds  and  when  the  properties  were  sold  we 
had  to  buy  them  in,  and  we  have  now  written  off  what  we  have  lost  and  we 

P holding  these  plantations  for  sale.  '  In  just  one  or  two  cases.  *     . 

Q.  Under  our  Bank  Act  you  could  only  hold  them  for  a  certain  time  and 
then  you  would  have  to_  sell.    I  do  not  know  whether  the  Cuban  Bank  Act  is 
"the  same. — A.  We  will  not  hold  them  any  longer  than  -R'e  have  to. 

Q.  How  big  are  these?  To  what  extent  is  it? — A.  I  think  as  a  matter  of 
fact  we  have  two. 

Q.  And  they  are  bigger  than  the  Ontario  farms,  I  suppose? — A.  Oh  ^m 

Q.  How  big  Sfve  they? — ^A.  Do  you  mean  the  debts?  '  '■B 

Q.  No,  I  mean  the  acreage.  I  do  not  know  whether  they  count  by  acreage. 
— A.  You  cannot  very  well  count  them  acreage. 

Q.  How  many  miles  square  are  they  then? — A.  We  are  interested  in  one 

plantation  that  produces  about  130,000  bags  of  sugar  and  I  would  say  they  have 

-  about  500  of  what  they  call  caballerias  of  ground.    A  caballeria  is  33  acres. 

We  always  speak  in  caballerias.    Five  hundred  times  that  would  be  16,600  acres. 

A  comparatively  small  sugar  plantation  should  control  that  many  acres.        l 

Q.  33  acres  of  500?— A.  Yes,  about  16,500  acres. 

Q.  Now  you  have  one  of  16,500  and  how  big  is  the  other? — A.  The  other  is 
.omewhat  larger;  about  800  caballerias  of  land.  I  should  explain,  Mr.  Chair- 
man, that  we  do  not  q-rti  all  that  land ;  the  company  does  not  own  all  that  land ; 
the  company  controls  it  through  cane  farmers;  the  cane  farmers  own  part  of  it, 
hilt  that  land  is  tributarv  to  the  milU  ' 
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Q.  It  is  tributary  to  the  mill  that  you  control.  That  is  26,400  acres,  or 
a  total  of  42,900  acres.  Anyway  you  could  not  help  yourself,  you  had  to  ta^ke 
that  over  and  it  is  for  sale? — A.  Yes.  • 

Q.  At  a  price? — A.  Yes.  I  have  one  more  thing  to  say  and  then  I  will 
be  through  with  this.  The  present  situation  is  one  which  must  result  in  th^ 
curtailment  of  consumption  along  reasonable  lines.  Increased  production,  which 
will  be  stimulated  by  satisfactory  markets,  must  eventually  normalize  the 
situation.  In  other  words,  you  must  have  a  decrease  of  consumption  and  an 
increased  production.  As  to  the  land  I  spoke  of,  it  is  owned  and  controlled- 
but  I  cannot  say  how  much  is  owned  and  how  much  controlled.  That  is  j| 
Lhave  to  say,  gir,  except  that  I  hope  I  am  not  giving  you  the  impression  thi 
are  financing  people  to  carry'  sugar  at  higher  prices.  ■  ^ 

Q.  As  a  matter  of  interest  what  is  sugar  land  worth  down  there  in  Cuba? 
— A.  Virgin  sugar  land  has  recently  been  sold  at  $2,000  a  caballeria.  That  is 
$2,000  for  33  acres.  When  you  have  planted  it  in  cane,  it  is  then  worth  from 
4  to  5  thousand  dollars,  and  sometimes  6  thousand  dollars,  depending_  on  its 
location,  and  in  gome  cases  the  land  is_  better  than  others.   ■» 

Q.  That  is  33  acres  for  $5,000 ?^A.  Y-" 


By  Mr.  Forrester: 

Q.  What  does  it  cost  to  clearSiSHsniP^'-  Vvmm.y  $1,000  for  33  acres. 
They  slash  and  burn  it,  and  then  plant  the  cane  in  between  the  roots,  and  in 
four  or  five  or  six  years  the  roots  are  rottan  &i^]^  pull  them  up. 

By  the  Chairman:        j~ 

Q.  Just  roughly  approximating  T^ur  holdings  to  42,900  SCr^T^^iat  would 

Fou  say  its  value  was? — ^A.  For  instance,  take  a  factory  with  500  caballerias 

of  land  tributary  to  it.    Probably  300  of  that  might  be  planted  in  cane  and  200 

would  be  for  pasture  and  things  of  that  kind.    You  require  a  good  many  oxen, 

and  to  take  care  of  them  in  the  dead  season  you  must  have  pasture.     There 

might  be  300  cabs,  in  cane  at  say  $4,000  a  cab.     That  would  be  $1,200,000. 

Q.  ISTow  you  have  got  two  of  these? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Is  that  $2,400,000?— A.  Well  I  would  say  that  is  the  value,  but  I  am  not 
paying  that  is  what  they  owe  us. 

■  Q.  Oh  no,  it  is_  interesting  to  know  what  the  investments  there  are. — ^A.  I 
_will  tell  you  this,  that  the  plantations  are  worth  a  great  deal  more  than  they 
■tand  us  on  our  books.  ^ 

*  Q.  I  am  glad  to  know  that,  and  in  fact  after  hearing  your  evidence  and 
knowing  that  you  are  the  general  manager  of  the  Royal  Bank,  jye  would  be 
surprised  if  that  were  not  so.  ,  ' 


I 

ti^  Sbme  Cub£ 


By  Mr.  Sales:  -H 

Q.  Mr.  McConnell  referred  to  the  circumstances  th^^Sme  Cuban  planters 
were  unable  to  obtain  credit  and  so  were  obliged  to  sell  below  the 'cost  of  pro- 
duction. Have  you  anything  to  say  about  that? — ^A.  That  was  no  doubt  the 
case.  After  the  great  financial  crisis  in  Cuba,  there  was  no  one  there,  much, 
to  give  credit,  and  a  great  many  of  the  Cuban  producers  of  sugar  were  forced 
to  sell  their  sugar  at  a  loss.  There  was  a  time  in  Cuba  when  there  was  very 
ftttle  credit.     Perhaps  not  no  credit,  but  very  little. 

Q.  What  would  have  been  the  effect  if  there  had  been  credit? — A.  If  it  had 
been  available? 

Q.  Yes. — A.  The  effect  would  not  have  been  bad.  I  mean,  the  losses  made 
at  that  time  have  all  been  recovered  as  far  as  I  know.  That  is  any  loans 
made  to  help  out  plantations  that  were  in  bad  ^ap^the  improvement  in  the 

[Mr.  C.  D.  Sohurman.] 
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general  situation  has  made  thotay^^Tgood  and  a  great  many  companies  ths 
►Vere  in  bad  shape  have  got  on^^HHeet  through  the  increase  in  the  price  of 
sugar,  and  loans  made  to  those  plantations  have  I  think  invariably  come  good.  ■ 
I  kno^^that  has  been  our  experience;  any  lame  ducks  we  helped,  they  hava 
come  out  all  right.  *- 

The  Chairman:    Now  gentlemen,  we  have  another  witness,  Mr.  TurnbuU^g 
from  the  Acadia,  still  to  hear.    We  will  hear  him  at  8.30.    We  wish  to  thank 
you^  Mr.  Neill,  on  behalf  of  the  Committee,  for  your  attendance  here  and  the 
very  valuable  evidence  you  have  given  us.  ^jf 

Mr.  Neill:    I  am  very  glad  to  have  had  the  opportunity  of  appearing.    S 

"h       (At  6.20  p.m.  the  Committee  adjourned  until  8.30  p.m.)  A 


ling  S( 


8,30  p.m. 


amittee  appointed  to  enquire  into  Agricultural  conditi6n 
throughout'  Canada  met  at  8.30  p.m.,  Mr.  A.  R.  McMaster,  the  Chairman 
priding.  ^^     ^  • 

-  The  CHAiRi^Bi  'VMlihad  the  pleasure  of  hearing  from  the  Royal  Bank 
ion,  and  we  now  hear  from  the  Bank  of  Nova  Scotia.  Mr.  Schurman, 
■"ase  come  forward.  ,     ,  "^ 


Y  D.  ScHTjRMANi  sworu  and  "^ 
[       »  *  i^'   ^ 

By  the  Chairman: 

Q.  You  are  connected  with  the  Banlc  of  Nova  Scotia? — ^A,  Yes,' sir. 
,  I      Q.  What  position  do  you  occupy  with  that  institution? — ^A.  Superintendent 
of  Foreign  branches.  *  1^ 

Q.  Have  you  many  foreign  branches? — ^A.  Forty -three  I  believe.  ■ 

Q.  How  many  of  those  forty-three  are  in  the  West  Indies  including  Cub 
—A.  Eighteen.  "" 

Q.  Do  you  do  a  large  business  in  Cuba? — A.  No,  we  have  only  two  branches 
in  Cuba,  both  in  the  City  of  Havana,  and  one  of  them  has  only  been  opened  a 
year. 

Q.  You  have  heard  rumours,  more  than  rumours,  of  this  sudden  increase  in 
the  cost  of  sugar;  have  you  any  light  that  you  can  throw  on  the  whys  or  the 
wherefores  of  the  sudden  rise  in  the  price  of  sugar? — A.  Anything  I  could  tell  this 
committee  would  only  be  a  repetition  of  what  has  already  been  given  by  Mr. 
Neill.  The  sources  of  information  and  the  statistics  he  has  given  you  are 
^available  to  us,  and  it  would  only  take  up  time,  it  would  only  be  a  repetition 
if  I  went  over  that  again.  ""^    ^ 

Q.  What  is  your  personal  opinion  from  a  perusal  of  those  statistics? — ^A. 
My  own  personal  opinion  that  the  rise  is  due  to  increased  consumption  on  the 
one  hand,  and  a  falling  off  of  production  on  the  other. 

Q.  Do  you  think  it  has  been  artificially  enhanced  in  any  way? — ^A.  I  think 
not.  Our  own  experience  is  that  the  sugar  is  going  forward  to  market  this  year 
more  promptly  than  usual.  As  a  usual  thing  during  these  heavy  producing 
seasons,  that  is  January  and  February,  sugar  accumulates  at  the  ports  probal^lj 
awaiting  shipment,  or  probably  it  is  cheaper  to  store  it  there  than  to  store 

■  ^M  ^^  I 
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it  in  the  United  States,  and  usually  we  employ  some  of  the  money  that  comes 
in  from  the  producers  in  loaning  against  sugar  in  warehouse;  but  this  v^r  it 
has  been  practically  impossible  to  make  any  loans  of  that  kind.  ^j^ 

Q.  Your  JDank  has  therefore  made  few  loans  against  sugar  in  store? — ^A. 
Very  few,  and  they  are  all  of  a  very  temporary  nature;  usually  the  sugar  haj 
been  sold  and  it  is  just  a  matter  of  awaiting  shipment.  ^1*     '^ 

Q.  Does  your  bank  own  any  sugar  plantations? — A.  None  whatever  I  am 
glad  to  say.  .^ 

►     Q.  None  whatever  anywhere  in  the  West  Indies? — ^A.  None  whatever  an;^ 
where  in  the  West  Indies.  ^ 

Q.  You  have  43  foreign  branches? — A.  Yes,  we  have  21  in  Newfoundlands 
rf,nd  we  have  3  in  the  United  States,  Boston,  Chicago  and  New  York,  and  one 
m  London,  England. 

Qv  And  in  the  West  Indies  you  have  two  in  Cuba? — ^A.  Two  in  Cuba;" 
three  in  Porto  Rico,  three  in  the  Dominican  Republic,  that  is  all;  that  is  eight. 

Q.  You  have  really  nothing  to  add  to  the  very  interesting^  Jnformation 
given  us  by  Mr.  Neill? — ^A.  Nothing  whatever.  '   ' 

Q.  Have  you  been  down  in  the  West  Indies  yourself? — A.  'ie5-siT;^x  wa 
in  Havana  last  December  for  about  three  weeks.    I  was  there  a  year  ago  al^ 

te  same  time.  4      Hn^   ■  I 

Q.  Were  you  ever  stationed  there? — A.  No.     _  B^   ~  ' 

By  Mr.  Sales  : 
Q.  There  are  no  very  small  producers  down  there,  I  mean  growers? — A.J 
Growers  of  cane,  well  I  do  not  know;  you  see  they  would  not  be  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Havana;  the  most  of  the  cane  is  grown  at  the  other  end  of  the 
island,  in  the  eastern  end  in  the  vicinity  of  Santiago. 

The  Chaibman:  We  wont  keep  you  any  longer;  we  are  very  much  obliged. 
Mr.  McKay:  Do  you  reside  in  Cuba?— A.  No,  in  Toronto.  -l 

The  Chaibman:  He  was, born  in  Prince  Edward  Island. 


Charles  H.  Housoisr,  recalled.  ^     | 

''  The  Chairman  :  Now,  Mr.  Houson,  you  want  to  tell  us  a  little  more  about 
sugar  beets  you  say? — ^A.  Yes,  Mr.  Chairman  and  gentlemen,  I  shall  take  up 
a  very  few  minutes  of  your  time.  I  would  like  to  tell  you  some  new  fact^, 
about  the  beet  sugar  industry.  We  have  in  the  counties  of  Essex,,  Kent  and 
"Lambton  in  the  neighbourhood  of  6,000  growers  of  sugar  beets,  6,000  farmers 
who  grow  sugar  beets.  _ 

Q.  That  would  be  one  of  the  crops  they  raise,'  I  suppose  they  do  not  ex- 
clusively devote  their  energies  to  raising  beets?— iW^H they  go  into  mixed 
farming  as  well.  ^     "^^H  ^ 

By  Mr.  Sales: 

Q.  How  many  acres  would  they  have  of  beets? — A.  Some  grow  only  one 
'  two  acres,  others  grow  as  high  as  fifty  acres.  *  4^^ 

■     Q.  What  is  the  yield  per  acre  on  the  average? — ^A.  About  nine  tons  on  tlM 
_  TCrage,  some  good  farmers  I  might  say,  very  careful,  and  they  go  into  extensive 
cultivation  and  good  land,  they  grow  as  high  as  15  tons  to  the  acre. 

By  the  Chairman: 
Q.  Where  are  those  good  farmers  found  principally  in  those  counties? — 
A.  On  well  tilled  land,  on  the  land  that  is  properly  drained  and  taken  care  of. 
Q.  Well  tilled?— A.  Yes,  well  drained.  ■ 

[Mr.  C.  D.  Sehurman.]  "  ' 
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By  Mr.J>aUs:  Pi 

Q.  There  will  be  an  increase  in  the  growing  of  beets  this  year  after  this 
investigation? — ^A.  Yes;  I  was  just  coming  to  that  point.     I  was  going  to  sa;^ 
'■:  \ffi  have  1500  beet  lal^burers  who  look  after  the  cultivation  of  the  beets. 

By  Mr.  McKay:  ^    '  mk  ^  " 

Q.  When  you  say  "Mil|||^r  who  employs'  them? — A.  The  Dominion 
Sugar  Company,  that  is  tWI^Rhe  farmers  employ  them,  but  the  Dominion 
Sugar  Company  do  all  in  their  power  to  obtain  these  men.  ,    . 

Q.  You  spoke  as  though  you  owned  all  the  land? — A.  No,  that  is  a  mis- 
taken idea;  we  own  no  land  for  the  growing  of  sugar  beets;  it  is  all  grown  ^. 
the  individual  farmers.  9       |  1.   fi 

By  the  Chairman:  ^H 

Q.  Do  they  contract  from  year  to  year? — A.  Yes,  they  contract  each  year. 
We  have  our  force  of  field  men  whose  duty  it  is  to  visit  the  farmers  and  to 
solicit  acreage,  and  after  securing  acreage  it  i|_  very  easy  then  to  see  that  they 
obtain  the  proper  seed.  We  look  after  the  securing  of  the  proper  type  of  seed. 
It  is  also  the  duty  of  the  field  man  to  see  that  the  farmer  is  cared  for  in  trTe 
way  of  labour  as  much  as  lies  in  our  power. 

By  Mr.  Sales:  ^ 

Q.  Have  you  got  a  copy  of  youi 
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EXIBIT  No.  211 
ON  Sugar  Company,  I 


'        Sugar  Beet  Contract 

Concerning  Raising  and  Delivery  of  Sugar  Beets  for  Campaign  of  1923 
i   1„  The  undersigned  hereby  agrees,  during  the  year  commencing  with  the 
Spring  of  1923  to  plant,  cultivate  and  harvest  and  deliver  to     DOMINION 

SUGAR  COMPANY,  LIMITED,  (hereinafter  called  the  Company) 

acres  of  Sugar  Beets  on  the  following  described  lands,  to  wit:  in  Lot.  ~^ 

Con...  '  .  Towngjiip  of .  •^-  ■         ..       .in  the  County  of... 

Province  of  Ontario.      ..^t  -^^^hk 

2.  At  least  15  pounds  of  Ireia  per  acre  shall  be  planted,  which  seed  shall 
be  furnished  by  the  Company  at  15  cents  per  pound,  and  the  cost  of  same  is 
to  be  deducted  from  the  first  payment  made  for  beets  delivered.  The  title  to 
said  seed  and  to  said  crop  of  beets  from  the  time  when  the  same  begins  to  gTow, 
shall  be  and  remain  in  the  Company. 

3.  The  beets  are  to  be  given  due  care  and  cultivated  in  a  proper  and 
husbandlike  manner,  and  the  grower  will  follow  any  instructions  which  may  be 
given  by  the  Company  in  regard  to  preparing  the  soil,  seeding,  caring  for, 
harvesting  and  delivering  the  crop. 

4.  In  case  the  grower  does  not  give 
i  instructions  from  the  Company  regarding  the  caring  for  or  harvesting  the 

v.. op,  then  the  Company  shall  have  the  right,  by  its  oflficers,  servants  and  agents, 
to  enter  upon  the  lands  above  set  forth  and  to  care  for,  cultivate,  harvest  and 
"r^ain  the  crop  and  charge  the  expense  thereof  to  the  grower. 

5.  All  beets  delivered  under  this  contract  shall  be  as  free  from  dirt  as 
pobible,  and  without  weeds  and  leaves,  and  shall  be  properly  topped  by  the 

I  I  1  [Mr.  Houson.]        ^ 
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^^^rower  By" passing  the  knife  under  the  lower  leaf  mark  at  right  angles  to  the 

"^  longitudinal  axis  of  the  beet. 

•''6.  Said  beets  shall  be  harvested  and  loaded  by  the  grower  for  the  Company 
on  cars  if  provided,  and  if  not  then  in  piles,  or  delivered  at  the  factory  sheds, 
at  such  time  and  in  such  quantities  as  may  be  directed  by  the  Company.  The 
Company  shall  not  be  bound  to  receive  or  pay  for  beets  which,  in  the  judgment 
of  the  Company's  inspector,  contain  rot,  or  are  otherwise  unfit  or  undesirable 
for  making  sugar. 

7.  It  is  understood  and  agreed  that  all  beets  delivered  from  wagons  or 

^^  trucks^'shall  be  unloaded  as  directed  by  the  Company,  and  if  forked  into  pile^ 

^1  all  beets  scattered  on  the  ground  by  the  grower  shall  be  picked  up  by  him  and 

thrown  on  the  pile  before  wagon  or  truck  is  moved.     Frozen  beets  delivered 

at  weigh  stations  must  not  be  unloaded  into  piles  but  must  without  exception 

be  loaded  directly  into  cars. 

■       8.  Beets  grown  hereunder  and  delivered  at  the  place  named  in  paragraph  11 

[H  on  cars  if  provided  by  the  Company,  and  if  cars  are  not  provided  then  in  pilesT" 

^P  or  at  the  option  of  the  grower  at  one  or  more  of  the  Company's  factory  sheds^ 
in  good  condition  in  accordance  with  the  terms  of  this  contract,  will  be  paid 
for,  subject  to  tare  for  all  dirt  and  improper  topping,  as  follows: 

B  (A)  The  price  per  ton  for  beets  delivered  by  the  grower  to  the  Compnay 

shall  be  based  upon  the  average  sugar  content  of  said  beets  as  shown  by  test^ 
made  by  the  Company  in  accordance  with  Section  C  of  this  parapraph,  and 
also  upon  th^  average  net  wholesale  proceeds  of  the  Company's  beet  sugars  from 
the  crop  of  1923  to  be  ascertained  by:    (1)  taking  the  average  net  wholesale 

-^  selling  price  per  one  hundred  pounds  obtained  by  the  Company  from  the  sale 
by  wholesale  (i.e.  the  transactions  in  which  a  discount  of  not  less  than  5  per  cent 
off  the  gross  quoted  price  is  allowed  to  the  purchaser)  of  its  granulated  sugars 
(beet  and  cane)  sold  and  delivered,  according  to  the  Company's  records,  during 
the.period  from  the  time  when  beet  sugar  from"  the  1923  crop  is  available  for  sale 
until  the  entire  product  of  the  said  crop  shall  have  been  sold  or  until  January 
31st,  1924,  whichever  shall  first  occur,  and,  (2)  deducting  therefrom  (a)  the 
proportionate  actual  cost  of  cartage,  storage,  selling  and  overhead  expense  in"* 
respect  of  the  said  "svholesale  transactions,  and  (b)  an  average  amount  per  one" 
hundred  pounds  for'  freight  based  upon  the  regular  railway  freight  tariff  from 

factory  to  purchaser  in  case  of  each  of  such  wholesale  transactions,  and   (c) 

the  average  amount  per  one  hundred  pounds  which  shall  be  or  become  payable 
by  the  Company  upon  the  sale  of  any  and  all  beet  sugar  manufactured  from 
the  crop  of  1923  for  all  Government  taxes  in  respect  of  the  manufacture  and 
sale  thereof,  and  the  said  price  shall  be  calculated  in  accordance  with  the 
following  schedule: 


Sugar 
in  Beet 


Net  Wholesale  Selling  Price  of  Sugar 
I  5.00       S  5.50       §  6.00       $  6.50       $  7.00       $  7^0       $  8.00 


I  #)' 


,00       110.00 


^^H  Price  per  ton  of  Beets  ^^  '       i 

13% S.SO          5.50          5.50          6.00          6.50          7.00  7.50          8.50  9.50 

14% 5.50          6.60          6.00          6.50          7.00          7.50  8.00          9.00  10.00 

15% I    5.60          6.00          6.60          7.00          7.50          8.00  8.50          9.50  10.50 

16% e.OO          6.50          7.00          7.50          8.00          8.50  9.00         10.00  11.00 

17% .V  6.60          7,00          7.60          8.00          8.50          9.00  9.50         10.50  11.50 

18% 11  7.00          7.50          8.00          8.S0          9.00          9.50  10.00         11.00  12.00 

19% 7.60          8.00          8.60          9.0O          9.50         10.00  10.50         11.50  12.50 

20% 8.00          8.50          9.00          9.50         10.00         10.60  11.00         12.00  13.00 

The  said  price  shall  be  increased  by  $1.00  per  ton  of  beets  for  each  $1.00 
per  100  lbs.  of  the  said  proceeds  of  the  Company's  beet  sugar  in  excess  of 

$10.00  per  one  hundred  pounds,  and  by  fifty  cents  per  ton  for  each  1  per  cent 

of  sugar  content  in  the  said  beets  in  excess  of  20  per  i"*~^  "'    ~ 
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ugar  and  fractions  of  the  per- 
knd  paid  for  proportionately  in 


Exactions  of_$1.00  c 
entage  of  sugar" cbnten, 
the  same  manner.  —    ^^^^^_ 

(B)  The  said  net  wholes&le  proceeds  of  the  Company's  Beet  Sugar,  after 
being  computed  by  the  Company  from  their  books,  shall  be  checked  and 
confirmed  or  corrected  by  a  reliable  firm  of  Chartered  Accountants  to  be 
Ippointed  by  a  committee  composed  of  the  respective  managers-  of  The  Standard 
Bank  of  Canada,  Chatham,  Ontario,  and  the  Canadian  Bank  of  Commerce, 
Chatham,  Ontario,"  and  in  case  of  difference  of  opinion  between  them,  the 
appointment  shall  be  made  by  the  Manager  of  the  Bank  of  Montreal,  Chatham, 
Ontario.  The  certificate  of  the  said  firm  shall  be  binding  upon  both  the  grower 
and  the  Company.  '  vl 

(C)  Samples  of  the  beets  delivered  at  the  Company^s  weigh  stations  or 
factories  will  be  tested  by  the  Company  at  its  laboratories  and  the  results  of 
these  tests  shall  be  final  and  binding  on  both  the  parties  hereto.     One  sample 

■hall  be  taken  and  one  test  made  of  each  wagon  load  and  the  average  determined 
Dy  dividing  the  sum  of  the  te§t  figures  of  all  the  loads  by  the  total  number  of 
loads  delivered  by  the  grower.  In  the  case  of  delivery  by  cars  from  points 
other  than  those  at  which  the  Company  has  weigh  stations,  as  provided  ii^ 
paragraph  9,,  each  car  load  of  beets  shall  be  tested  by  three  samples,  the  averagP 
result  of  which  shall  be  applied  to  all  the  beets  in  such  car.  In  view  of  the  great 
amount  of  detailed  labor  entailed  by  this  provision  it  is  agreed  that,  in  the  event 
of  accident,  bad  weather, ,  impassable  road  conditions  or  temporary  disability 
of  the  Company's  weighman  or  any  other  cause  whatsoever,  preventing  the 
Company  from  making  tests  of  one  or  more  deliveries,  then  the  average  of  the 
test  of  the  other  delivery  or  deliveries  by  the  grower  shall  be  taken  as  the 
average  of  the  whole.  The  method  and  operation  of  testing  may  be  inspected 
at  any  time  by  the  grower. 

(D)  Notwithstanding  that  the  net  return  from  sugar  or  the  sugar  content 
^  the  beet  may  fall  below  the  figures  given  in  the  schedule  set  forth  above, 

T'HEJLQWEST  PRICE  WHICH  WILL  BE  PAID  FOR  SUGAR  BEETS 
EROWN  AND  DELIVERED  IN  ACCORDANCE  WITH  THE  TERMS  OF, 
THIS  CONTRACT  SHALL  BE  $5.50  PER  NET  TON. 

(E)  FOR  BEETS  DELIVERED  BY  WAGON  OR  TRUCK  and  unloaded 
by  the  grower  in  beet  bins  at  the' factory,  the  sum  of  $1.00  per  net  ton  will  be 
paid  in  addition  to  the  compensation  set  forth  in  the  above  schedule  and  THE 

fcCOMPA^Y  GUARANTEES  A  MINUj^UM  PRICE  OF  J6.50  PER  NET  TON 
for  beets  ,80  delivered.  '  ^  !*■»■       .t        ^ 

.  (F)  Initial  payments  shall  be  made  on  the  15th  of  each  month  for  all  beet|| 
delivered  hereunder  up  to  the  20th  of  the  preceding  month  and  shall  be  at  the 
rate  of  at  lea«t  $5^0  per  net  ton.    Final  payment  of  any  balance  due  hereunder 

^hall  be  made  oiTthe  15th  of  February,  1924.  Provided,  however,  that  the 
Company  shall  have  the  right  to  deduct  from  any  payment  due  hereunder  any 
indebtedness  owing  by  the  grower  to  the  Company  on  any  account. 
I  9.  Any  "gro'^'^r  or  growers  'collectively  who  are  unable  to  deliver  beets  at 
ine  of  the  Company's  weigh  stations  may  load  full  cars  for  shipment  direct  to 
the  factory  where  the  same,  on  arrival,  will  be  weighed,  tared  and  tested  and 
paid  for  in  accordance  with  the  provisions  hereof.  In  such  cases  the  Company 
p?ill  receive  only  cars  loa^d  tp^uU  minimum  weights  and  will  pay  no  charges 
other  than  railway  freigllg 

10.  All  wagons  or  trudE^udld  by  the  grower  in  the  hauling  and  deliverin 
of  said  beets  shall  have  boxes  with  tight  bottoms,  also  tight  sides  and  ends  fd 
four  inches  above  bottoms,  and  shall  be  free  from  holes  and  cracks  of  sufficient 
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thi  grower  with  'a  regular  beet  fork  and  all  dirt  remaining  in  wagon  or  truck 
must  be  weighed  out  with  wagon  or  truck.  'T 

11.  Beets  delivered  under  this  contract  to  be  weighed  and  tared  at.  m 

All  samples  for  tare  must  be  forked  into  tare  baskets  in  the  manner  usuH-m 
unloading  the  beets  from  wagons  or  trucks,  and  shall  not  be  hand  picked  or 
otherwise  treated  in  such  manner  as  to  reduce  the  average  quantity  of  dirt  in 
the  delivery  which  is  being  sampled.  . 

'  12.  This  contract  not  valid  until  approved  by  an  officer  of  the  Companj 
or  its  Field  Superintendent,  and  no  agent  of  the  Company  has  any  authority 
to  change  or  alter  the  terms  and  conditions  of  this  contract. 
Date.  1923.  (Signature  of  Grower) 

Dominion  Si-gar  ^^^BlrY„  Limited. 


Approved  jp      p    ^"   ^  Fieldman,  Dominion  Sugar  Co.   Limited. 

Q.  "\'^'^uld  you  please  leave  one  with  us? — ^A.  I  would  be  very  glad  to. 
These  1,500  beet  labourers,  a  great  percentage  of  them  are  Belgians,  and  we 
have  been  experimenting  a  great  number  of  years  in  getting  these  Belgians  out 
to  this  country.  I  might  state  that  on  account  of  the  scarcity  of  labour  thij 
year  we  have  been  the  means  of  getting  over  200  Belgian  beet  workers  froil 
Belgium  this  year.  We  pay  their  fares  where  it  is  necessary.  If  they  can  o1|_ 
course  pay  their  own  fares  so  much  the  better.  Then  of  course  where  it  is 
possible  we  collect  their  fare  just  whenever  they  can  pay  usj  r^^nably  back 
the  amount  they  are  indebted  to  us. 

By  Mr.  Sales: 
Q.  Are  you  allowed  to  do  that? — ^A.  Yes  sir;  we  have  permission  from 
Immigration  Department.     We  hax'^e  put  our   claim  before  the  ImmigrsSxi. 
Department  here  at  Ottawa,  and  we  have  indicated  to  them  that  these  Belgi? 
workers  turn  out  to  be  very  valuable  citizens.  —       ^ 


By  the  Chairman: 
Q.  Do  a  great  many  stay  here  after  they  come? — A.  I  hSve  not  the  exact 
number,  but  some  200  to  300  Belgians  that  are  now  on  farms,  the  majority  of 
those  farms  they  own,  some  of  them  rented  farms,  but  the  great  number  of 
that  amount  from  two  to  three  hundred  Belgians  have  now  their  own  farms* 
oaid  for;  some  of  them  are  worth  from  fifteen  to  twenty  or  thirty  thousand 
loUars  to-day.  A  great  number  of  those  men  came  to  this  country,  we  brought 
them  out,  paid  their  fares  years  ago,  and  they  worked  at  sugar  beets,  and  then 
they  worked  at  general  farming  when  the  sugar  beet  season  was  over,  helped 
production;  they  were  very  valuable,  especially  during  the  war  period  when 
we  needed  that  labour  so  very  keenly,  and  then  some  of  them  drifted  on  to 
rented  farms,  and  eventually  purchased  their  own  farms,  and  I  say  a  great 
number  of  them  have  since  been  in  a  position  to  pay  for  their  farms.         ^ 

By  Mr.  Sales:  j" 

Q.  What  hours  a  day  do  these  men  work? — A.  They  helped  in  the  miced 
farming;  they  will  hire  out  to  a  farmer  after  the  beet  season  is  over,  a  great 
number  of  them  help  in  cultivating  the  corn  crops,  and  they  go  into  general 
mixed  farming.  _ 

Q.  How  many  hours  a^'day  do  they  work? — A.  They  work  rather  long 
hours,  because  of  course  the  season  is  very  short  for  beets.  The  Belgian  as  a 
general  thing  commences  his  work  at  daylight;  he  takes  the  work  by  the  acre; 
he  is  always  paid  by  the  aci     '       '       " 
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^ 


Q.  They  do  not  come  over  here 
day? — ^A.  No  sir,  they  do  not. 


any  idea  of  working  eight  hours  a 


By  the  Chairman: 

Q.  I  suppose  they  are  like  the  American  Bank  President  who  said  that  he 
^believed  in  an  eight  hour  day,  eight  hours  before  dinner  and  eight  hours  after 
'(iinner? — A.  Not  in  that  line,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  can  assure  you. 

By  Mr.  Robinson: 

Q.  Do  you  have  any  trouble  to  get  all  the  beets  you  require? — A.  We  do 
when  the  price  is  low.  Along  on  that  subject  I  might  state  in  pre-war  times  we 
were  in  a  position  lo  manufacture  sugar  below  four  cents  a  pound.  The  cost 
of  operations  in  connection  with  the  beet  work  has  increased  from  that  time 
three  times,  so  that  if  sugar  is  below  $6  we  cannot  afford  to  pay  the  farmer  what 
we  feel  as  though  he  is  entitled  to  receive  for  the  crop,  in  other  words  if  he  is 
only  paid  |6  a  ton  for  his  beets  it  is  not  a  very  remunerative  crop. 

Q.  Is  "there  any  source  of  supply  other  than  around  your  own  district? — ^A. 
Yes,  in  other  counties  they  grow  to  an  extent,  but  the  three  counties  I  men- 
tioned, Kent  County  especially.  ] 

By  the  Chairman:  i 

jQ.  It  Is  a  pretty  bulky  crop,  beets,  and  the  sugar  content  of  the  beet  is 
very  Jow  in  comparison  to  sugar  cane,  so  that  I  imagine  you  cannot  afford  to 
bring  your  raw  material  a  very  great  distance? — A.  No,  ^^ith  freight  rat^ 
especially  as  they  are  now,  I  might  say  that  freight  rates  have  increased  three 
times.  The  freight  rates  are  very  much  against  us  in  the  beet  sugar  industry 
at  any  great  distance.  ^ 


By  Mr.  Sutherland: 
Q.  Have  you  been  shipping  beets  to  Waterloo,  in  the  vicinity  of  Kitchener^^ 
to  Wallaceburg  and  Chatham? — A.  Freight  rates  almost  prohibit  us  from  doing 
that.  Where  they  are  on  one  line  of  railroad  and  there  is  not  a  joint  rate  against 
ps  we  do  that;  but  the  industry  just  now  is  handicapped  on  account  of  the 
jtremendous  freight  rate  we  have  to  pay,  but  I  might  state  along  that  lin^ 
though,  that  we  are  having  quite  considerable  interest  in  sugar  beet  contract! 
due  to  the  present  price  conditions.  It  looked  at  one  time  eSrly  in  the  season — 
I  might  say  that  our  field  men  start  out  to  solicit  acreage  usually  about  Decem- 
JDer;  at  that  time  of  course  the  price  of  sugar  was  very  low,  and  our  field  me# 
Jiad  great  difficulty  in  securing  contracts.  However  since  the  price  has  increased 
they  have  contracted  better,  and  since  the  price  has  gone  so  much  higher  within 
the  past  few  weeks,  a  lot  of  those  who  contracted  are  calling  for  more  beet  seed, 
not  increasing  the  contract,  but  I  notice  by  the  amount  of  seed  they  are  obtain- 
ing from  us  they  intend  to  put  in  more  than  their  acreage  calls  for.  I  have  been 
(iiscussing  with  some  of  the  Michigan  sugar  officials  with  regard  to  how  the^ 
fi_nd  that  condition  there,  and  they  have  had  similar  experience;  so  that  I  feel 
Satisfied  a  considerable  increase  in  acreage  will  ensue  this  year,^and  it  will  ^n- 
tinue  so  long  as  prices  remain.  !■■  ■     i 

By  Mr.  Robinson: 
Q.  How  late  can  they  sow  them? — A.  The  sugar  beet  can  be  sovpi  up  t^ 
early  in  June;  in  other  words  if  a  wheat  crop,  a  grain  crop  kills  out,  and  ther^ 
are  quite  a  number  of  fields  in  our  vicinity  that  are  killed  out,  they  can  turn 
to  the  beet  crop,  and  it  assists  the  farmer  in  that  way  quite  a  good  deal. 

"  —  — ^^[Mr^  Houson.l 
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By  the  Chairman: 

Q.  Under  your  contract  the  man  who  contracted  earlier  when  the  market 
was  lower,  he  will  get  just  as  good  a  price  for  his  beets  as  the  man  who  con- 
if acted  later? — A.  Yes;  we  pay  absolutely  according  to  the  price. "T  might  say 
here,  our  contract  with  the  farmer  this  year  guarantees  him  $5.50  per  ton, 
and  in  addition, we  pay  11.00  per  ton  for  each  increase  of  one  dollar  per 
hundred  pounds" in  the  price  of  sugar;  we  also  pay  additional  for  high  sugar 
;ontent.  Every  wagon  load  of  beets  that  we  secure  is  tested  by  a  chemist 
.or  the  saccharine  matter.  ' 


fm 


^  Mr    '•^iWr.  F.or  ^  ^, 

«^^You  did  not  do  that  in  1921  ?~A.  In  1921  was  the  onlj 
not  work  upon  that  principle,  for  some  years;  but  we  finally  saw  ^o  it  th£ 
was  to  our  interest  and  to  the  interest  of  the  gro^^er  to  come  back  to  that._ 

By  Mr.  Sales:  t 

Q.  I  do  not  see  anything  in  this  agreement  -wihich  Jpinds  the  company  to 
v^^ept  all  beets  grown  by  the  farmer? — A.  Well,  it  jainds  us  to  the  amount  of 
creage  that  he  contracts  for.    He  will  sign — there  is  a  blank  space  you  will 
notice  for  signing — say  ten  acres  of  beets;  if  he  obtains  15  tons  to  the  acre  that, 
would  mean  that  we  would  be  in  duty  bound  to  "accept  150  tons  of  beets. 
*      Q.  In  duty  j3ound,  but  I  do  not  see  anything  here  legally  binding  you? — 
Af  I  might  state  we  have  always  accepted  all  the  beets  that  have  been  con- 
tracted,, and  in  the  year  1920- —  ^ 
Q.  You  do  not  agree  to  take  them  all?  H 


—  By  Mr.  Forrester: 

Q.  Yes,  he  will  take  all  he  can  get,  for  he  fixes  the  price? — A.  We  ■" 
minimum  price.  ^^^ 

Q.  You  fix  the  price  you  have  to  pay? — A.  We  fix  a  minimum  pr 
we  pay  additional  for  extra  sugar  content  or  extra  price  of  sugar.  ; 

By  Mr.  Forrester: 
Q^And  then  the  tariff. — A.  You  do  not  know  just  how  much  extra,  of 
lourse,  the  price  will  be.  On  the  tariff  question  I  will  answer  that.  In  one 
/ear,  and  that  is  the  year  we  paid  the  highest  price  we  ever  paid  for  beets, 
we  paid  for  341,000  tons  of  beets  and  we  took  a  loss  of  38,000  tons  of  beets  that 
year.  -— 

Q.  That  is  the  year  the  war  was  on.  The  sugar  was  dear? — A.  As  a  matter 
of  fact,_  every  year  we  take  a  shrinkage,  that  is  to  say,  we  pay  for  more  than 
we  receive.    There  is  not  any  year  when  our  books  show  any  difference,    .^lj. 


4.  Do  you  have  just  the  one  factory? — A.  We  MV^  three  factories. 
Q.  Do  you  manufacture  altogether  beets? — A.  Np,_^  in  bet-^een  se"" 
sugar  cane.  '  '  ^ 

By  Mr.  Sutherland: 

Q.  Has  it  been  necessary  to  bring  labourers  in  from  Mexico  to  cultivate 

b? — A.  Not  since  1919.     We  did  bring  in  a  great  number  of  Mexican^.     We 

contracted  to  bring  them  in  in  bond  and  send  them  back,  fares  paid,  as  soon 

as  the  season  was  over.  .  . 

[Mr.  Houson.]  i_  [ 
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By  the  Chairman:  \ 
Q.  I  see  what  you  do  is  c^y^^x^^.^, 
Jpeets  before  they  come  up  from  under  the  ground.    They  are  your  beets  from 
the  lime  the  seeds  sprout.       _  Bl 


By  Mr.  Sutherland. 
Q.  It  is  your  seed? — A.  We  supply  the  sei 
la]30ur  charges.     We  advance  considerable  mo. 
for  the  crop.  ^^  ""  ^^ 


e  advance  the  grower  h 
>  him  while  he  is  carin 


w  = 


By  Mr.  Sal 

Q.  Is  it  necessary  to  do  it? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  If  that  were  my  contract  I  should  want^HWm  m  ^fke  all  the  beets 
grown  from  such  an  acreage. — A.  I  can  only  say  we  have  never  refused  any 
of  the  beets.  B       ^^ 


By  Mr.  Grimmer: 


taken  sor 


;MAN-  I  -s^uld  almost  Tmagine  the  member  who  is  interiectinj 


ThBMptAiRMAN  :^  I  -s^uld  almost 
the  queifcron  to  the  wllne^  must  ha^aa 
or  some  other  similar  company. 

The  Witness:  I  do  not  know  that 


experience  with  your  compam 


much 


\  By  the  Chairman: 

Q.  Well,  continue,  sir. — A.  I  think  that  covu 
^1  unless  there  are  some  questions  to  be  asked.      ' 

The  Chairman  :  You  had  a  question,  Mr.  Munro. 
.^r.  MuNiio:  He  has  answered  it.  !■'   ^  ■ 

The  Chairman:  Well,  we  are  very  much  obliged  to  you. 


By  Mr.  Sal  _ 

Q.  You  say  you  have  to  advance  the  money  to  these  peoplTTor  the  labour? 
— A.  If  it  is  requested  we  advance  the  money  for  the  labour.  This  year  the 
labour  is  contracted  for  by  the  farmer  at  $231dO  an  acre.  If  the  farmer 
wishes  it  ^v^hen  the  work  is  completed  to  the  satisfaction  to  the  farmer,  and 
he  gives  us  an  order,  we  are  quite  agreeable  to  advance  that. 

Q.  I  am  trying  to  get  at  the  financial  position  of  the  man  who  has  to  have 
you  advance  money  for  his  labour.  *" 

Mr.  Eorrester:  He  mean^Wabour^he  thinning  out  and  the  taking  out 

the  j^^mL^^^^j^j^^^jjL 

^1t.  Sales:  I  unde!^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^ 
The  Witness:  We  j^. 
balance  is  paid  by  the  farmers  themsel 


-20  pir  cent  of  the  crop...   The 


By  Mr.  Sales: 
They  evidently  have  not  got  much  mone 
^  *    y^  pay  about  20  per  cent.     —       '^ 


By  Mr.  Munro:  ' 
Q.  Do  you  charge  tL 
"nt  interest. 


bdnk  inter 


I 


bank  or  in  their 


them  the  6  per 


[Mr.  Houson.] 


By  Mr.  Boti,chard: 
^.  What  do  you  do  with  the  b- 
el]  it  as  a  cattle  food.  i 
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'— A.^  Ws.  dry  the  beet  pulp  and 


'  By  the  Chairman: 

Q.  Has  it  got  a  good  deal  of  nutrii„^.,„  ,^.^^.     ...   ^..^^^  .^  ^  „....„,„ 

market  for  it  now.    The  expense  in  buying  does  not  leave  us  very  much  margin. 
.    kt  the  same  time,  it  used  to  be  quite  a  puzzle  for  us  to  know  what  to  do  with  it. 
We  _  used  to  run  it  out  into  the  silo,  but  it  did  not  leave  a  very  good  odor,  but 
'-F^e  now  dry  it,  and  are  able  to  make  some  margin  on  that  commodity. 

By  Mr.  Sutherland: 

Q.  We  have  a  company  known  as  the  Wholesale  Grocers'  Association,  who 
have  assumed  autocratic  powers  with  regard  to  the  fixing  of  rates  throughout 
Ontario.  I  notice  according  to  the  rates  which  they  fixed,  that  the  rate  to  Lon- 
don is  43  cents  per  hundred  pounds  on  sugar,  and  the  rate  to  Brantford,  which 
is  a.bout  40  or  50  miles  farther  on,  is  42  cents,  and  at  the  intervening  points — the 
rate  at  Woodstock  is  62  cents,  IngcrsoU  62  cents,  Tillsonburg  68  cents  per  hundred 
pounds.  Now,  the  secretary  of  the  Canadian  Wholesale  Grocers'  Association 
y^n  his  evidence  before  this  Committee  stated  that  the  retailer  cannot  buy  from 
the  refiner.  The  wholesale  grocer  is  their  distributing  medium.  Does  that 
apply  to  your  company? — A.  We  are  not  parties  to  the  equalized  rate  system. 

Q.  Do  you  observe  the  rates  that  have  been  established  by  the  wholesale 
grocers? — A.  No,  we  do  not. 

^,.  Any  retailer  can  purchase  direct  from  your  company? — A.  Any  retailer. 

.4-  Who  can  pay  cash? — A.  The  retail  connection  is  our  larg^jjnarket. 
We  have  our  own  travellers  and  they  solicit  orders  from  the  retap^^^^E^e 
|ko  ^ell,  of  course,  the  manufacturers.  r^^^^^^ 

P     Q.  This,  however,  is  not  generally  known  throughout  Western  Ontario? — 
-■*A.  We  have  quite  a  number  of  accounts.     We  have  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
15,000  or  20,000  accounts  in  the  retail  trade. 

By  the  Chairman: 
Q.  What  is  your  slogan  advertising?  I  have  an  idea  I  have  seen  some  adver- 
tising in  the  street  cars.     Dominion  what? — A.  "  Dominion  Crystals  "  is  our 
name. 

The  Chaieman  :  We  would  like  to  have  Mr.  TurnbuU  come  back.        -* 

David  R.  Tltinbull,  recalled.  -  '  ' 

By  the  Chairman: 

Q.  Do  you  know  anything  about  the  way  juu 
something. 

Q.  Have  you  ever  heard  of  a  company  called  the  Merchants  Consolidated 
Company  of  Winnipeg? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  We  had  a  gentleman  representing  that  company  before  us  a  month  or  so 
ago,  and  our  indefatigable  secretary  tells  me  we  sent  a  copy  of  Mr.  Sly's  evi- 
dence to  you,  because  Mr.  Sly  made  a  complaint  that  although  he  was  the  mana- 
ger of  a  wholesale  company  and  prepared  to  pay  for  the  goods,  you  refused  to 
let  him  have  sugar.  Have  you  any  reason  to  give  to  the  Committee  why,  if  your 
factory  was  only  running  at  part  capacity  last  year,  you  should  turn  down  an 
order  from  third  persons  who  wanted  to  pay  for  the  goods? — A.  I  do  not  remem- 
ber any  order  or  offer  or  request  coming  in  from  the  Merchants  Consolidated 
to  the  Acadia  Company  for  sugar  of  late,  which  we  have  refused,  and  we  have 
in  times  past  sold  the  Merchants  Consolidated.     I 

IMr.  Houson.]  I 


goods? — A. 


en  we  nav 
l. 
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Q.  TljBBrust  what  Mr.  Sly  ■■L^^H^hat  in  times  past  they  had 
bought  supfSlrrom  you  and  that  tnw^MM^^Pe  met  at  maturity.  He  goes 
on  in  his  evidence  as  follows:  "  When  the  market  became  a  little  more  stabilized^ 
'pd  I  figure  that  we  could,  with  safety  buy  in  carload  quantities  _^flgnj 
'.  wrote  to  the  Acadia  Sugar  Company  and  asked  them:  'Are  we  to  unolr- 
iand  that  our  name  is  still  on  your  selling  list  for  the  purpos.e  of  g^traight 
car  f.o.b.  your  Winnipeg  storage? — We  should  appreciate  a  few  lines  from  you 
^  by  return  mail.'  That  was  written  on  January  26.  On  February  14  we  had 
^  not  had  any  reply  to  our  letter,  and  I  wrote  drawing  tliis  to  their  attention  and 
requesting  an  answBr.  On  February  19,  they  wrote  regretting  delay  in  answer- 
ing the  letter  but  stated  that  it  must  have  been  lost  during  the  removal  of  the 
office  from  Montreal  to  Halifax,  and  they  said,  '  We  are  sending  copies  of  youf 
letters  to  our  brokers  Messrs.  W.  H.  Escott,  of  Winnipeg,  who  will  see  you  and 
give  you  all  the  information  necessary.  fl 

L"  Q.  That  was  on  February  19?— A.  Yes.  | 

"By  Mr.  Caldwell: 
"  Q.  The  present  year? — A.  Yes,  this  year.     On  March  31,  I  addressed 
opother  letter  to  them  stating  '  On  February  19  you  advised  us  that  your  Win- 
nipeg brokers  would   communicate  with  us   regarding  sugar   purchases.     On 
March  27,  as  we  had  not  heard  from  them,  we  wrote  drawing  to  their  attention, 
fcpur  letter,  and  requesting  them  to  communicate  with  us  at  once  on  this  mattejt^ 
To  date  we  have  heard  nothing  from  them.    We  are  attaching  herewith  an  order 
for  shipment  ex- Winnipeg  storage  and  we  shall  be  glad  if  you  will  advise  ul 
immediately  you  have  sent  the  necessary  instructions  to  your  brokers  here.         |_ 
"  Q.  What  date  was  that? — A.  That  was  March  31.     I  attached  a  con- 
tract for  a  straight  carload  of  sugar  made  up  with  the  specifications  that  we 
wanted.    The  price  was  left  open  to  be  the  list  price  prevailing  on  the  day  oil 
which  the. order  was  filled,  witi  the  regular  jobbing  discount  of  5  per  cent.    On 
the  61h  of  April  we  received  a  letter  from  them,  '  Your  favour  of  March  31 
received,  and  have  referred  the  matter  of  sugar  purchases  to  our  Winnipeg 
brokcrg,  TVressr.^W  H.  Escott-  who  wall  immediately  advise  you  regarding  th^ 


'"Q.  ^^.u  leTt  Winnipeg  what  date?— A.  I  left  on  the  15th  of  Aprjl.  ten  daj 
after  this  letter  was  written,,  and  that  is  the  last  we  have  heard  from  the  gentk- 


uit;ij.        —  ^        —  ^B 

A  ""Q.  Evidently  they  are  not  anxious  to  sell  you? — A.  Apparently  not." 
■  Q.  What  jould  be  the  explanation  of  that  situation?— A.  If  that  letter 
or  order  had  come  to  my  attention,  which  it  did  not,  I  would  have  told  our 
Sales  Department  not  to  sell  Merchants  Consolidated.  My  reason  for  doing 
that  is  just  this,  that  we  had  sold  the  Merchants  Consolidated  and  they  paid 
for  the  sugar  all  right.  Competition  was  very  keen  at  the  time.  However, 
tjhe  market  broke,  and  prices  got  easier.  What  did  the  Merchants  Consolidated 
do  then?  Did  they  stand  by  the  Acadia  and  take  more  sugar?  Did  they 
buy  from  us?  No.  They  went  out  and  secured  their  sugar  requirements  from 
somebody  else,  probably  from  some  wholesaler  or  retailer.  In  other  words'iS 
they  wanted  to  get  other  sugar  and  compete  against  our  sugar  after  we  had  sold 
tiiem",  and  I  considered  we  did  not  have  to  stand  for  treatment  like  that,  and 
^w^uld  rather  not  sell  them,  and  that  is  why  we  would  not  have  sold  them. 
^^^jii  So  it  was  not  because  they  were  an  association  of  retailers  who  had 
mid  a  wholesale  company  for  the  purpose  of  conducting  a  wholesale  busi- 
s. — A.  I  cannot  say  that  I  really  knew  until  I  saw  this  evidence,  that  the| 
^^'e  a  combination  of  retailers.  ^"  ^ 

-■    ^.,.In  other  words,  you  thought  that  they  Ixad  not  behaved  as  a  loya 
customer  Tshould  behave? — ^A.    They  had  not.         1 

~  [Mr.   Tumbull.] 


jion? — A.  Yes. 


ore  you  did  not  want  to  daal  with  them?    That  is  the  explana- 


By  Mr.  Sales: 

_         Q.  Surely  there  would  .be  no   complaint,  Mr.  Turnbull,  when  sugar  wa 
declining  fast  about  a  careful  buyer  buying  in  small  quantities,  rather  than 
taking  a  chance  in  buying  in  carload  lots?^A.  Some  people  do  'it,  .1  admit, 
but  customers  like  that  are  not  the.  most  desirable  customers.  ^^- 

Q.  If  it  were  a  falling  market  and  you  thought  it  was  going  too  low,  you 
would  buy  as  carefully  as  you  could? — A.  We  cannot  buy  in  small  quantitig| 
^     Q^  I  do  not  see  any  objection  to  being  careful  in  that  regard.— A.  We  h^ 
no  objection  to  their  running  their  business  in  their  own  way.    We^  are  g^g 
to  run  our  business  in  our  way.  "      ^M*" 

Q.  It  seems  to  me  there  has  been  some  complaint  about  this  Merchants 
Consolidated  from  Winnipeg.  It  looks  as  though  they  were  trying  to  turn  over 
all  the  business  through  a  broker  in  Winnipeg  instead  of  dealing  directly  with 
^ou?— A.  Ye^  **^ 

Q.  Could  you  have  any   objection  if  they  .bought  from  that  broker  in 

mailer  quantities  in  Winnipeg? — A.  We  want  to  sell  in  carload  lots.    That 

iS  really  the  only  way  manufacturers  can  succeed.  JH  jp     JHk  ^K 

f  By  Mr.  Robinson:  ] 

.  Q.  Where  did  you  get  your  information  that  thej''  had  been  doing  tl, 
—A.  From  the  man  we  employ  in  Winnipeg.    He  gets  a  commission  for  selli, 
our  sugar  there.     He  keeps  us  informed  as  to  what  "everybody  is  doing,  custoro^ 
era  of  ours,  or  some  of  our  competitors. 

By  the  Chairman: 
Q.  So  to  enjoy  the  privilege  of  carload  lots  from  ^our  refinery,  they  put 

-  in  an  order  from  time  to  time,  and  pay  for  the  goodffcbut  between  times  they^ 
must  carry  on  the  business  in  such  a  way  as  to  meet  theapproval  of  the  manage- 
ment of  the  Acadia  Sugar  Refinery. — A.  We  want  to  use  our  own  judgment  in 
lio'^  we  run  our  own  business. 

■^  Q.  You  have  been  complaining  of  the  situation  that  confronts  the  sugar 
refinery,  because  they  have  not  got  sufficient  market  for  their  wares  in  this 
country.  It  seems  to  me  that  a  person  who  is  anxious  to  find  customers  and 
dispose  of  a  larger  output,  should  be  willing  when  people  come  forward  and  are 
prepared  to  pay  for  their  goods,  to  give  them  the  goods.  However,  that  is  a 
mister  of  business  administration,  ^^i^  I 


By  Mr.-,Orimmer:  ^^^H      dL 

Q.  Your  system  is  that  you  protect  your  customers  and  there!^^^)U  -smit 
to  get  and  to  keep  regular  customers? — A.  Yes.  *f 

Q.  You  protect  them  and  you  want  their  business  right  along? — A^YAwe 
"■ant  their  support  in  bad  times  the  same  as  in  good.  ""^ 

-.'■  By  Mr.  Sutherland: 

Q.  Do  you  observe  the  rates  fixed  by  the  wholesale  grocers  to  certain  com- 
peting points  throughout  the  country? — A.  Yes,  we  do. 

Q.  What  are  those  rates  based  on? — A.  They  are  baggd  on  a  system  of 
equalization  got  up  many  years  ago.  ^    ^ 

Q.  You  possibly  have  heard  some  of  the  rates  at  certain  points  which  I 
have  quoted  here? — A.  Yes. 

I        Q.  Which  are  manifestly  unfair.     How  do  you  justify  such  a  condition 
as  that  you  refuse  to  sell  to  people  at  these  intermediate  points  where  the  high 

[Mr.  Turnbull.]         ,  _  _A 
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rates  are  char§^ed? — A..  Well,  that  is  rather  a  difficult  question  to  answer.     I  K 
never  thoroughly  studied  these  equalized  rates.     However,  they  have  been  studicu, 
and  there  is  a  report  on  the  cost  of  living  before  me  now,  which  has  been  made 
up  by  Mr.  O'Connor,  and  I  think  it  covers  the  situation  in  this  respect. '  He  says: 

"I  am  convinced  that  because  of  these  systems  and  of  their  operation,- 
sugar  is  reaching  the  Canadian  consumer  at  a  cost  below  that  at  which  the 
refiner  can  sell  it  to  the  retailer  or  to  the  consumers  direct."  i 

In  other  words,  this  system  has  worked  out  satisfactorily,  and  we  have  no 
reason  for  questioning  it.  I  have  accepted  it  in  good  faith  as  it  was,  the  same 
as  I  accept  the  shorter  catechism  and  other  Presbyterian  doctrine. 

By  the  Chairman:  r^  ^ 

Hk^L.  In  other  words,  you  follow  the  report  and  as  far  as  it  is  a  justification 
oiThe"  equalization  of  freight  rates,  it  is  to  be  taken  as  a  matter  of  faith  and' 
doctrine  and  not  to  be  questioned? — A.  A  matter  of  doctrine  with  me. 

Q.  Now  as  you  are  a  Presbyterian  we  can  ask  this  question  with  more  con- 
fidence than  we  might  have  had  before.  Tell  us,  as  one  Presbyterian  to  another,  j 
did  you  get  any  letter  from  your  brokers  in  Winnipeg  suggesting  or  asking  or 
■"inferring  that  they  would  like  you  not  to  sell  directly  to  the  Merchants'  Consoli- 
dated Company? — A.  I  have  heard  of  such  a  letter  or  some  interchange  of  corres- 
pondence between  our  sales  manager  and  our  Winnipeg  representative. 

Q.  Which  would  bear  that  interpretation? — A.  It  might.  iM 

By  Mr.  Sutherland:  \  _ 

Q.  Mr.  Turnbull,  you  have  quoted  Mr.  0\:!onnor  ag  an  authority  Jjut  he  has 

not  given  any  evidence  to  substantiate  the  statement  he  has  made.     I  quoted  the 

figures  here  from  Montreal  to  Toronto  34  cents,  and  for  a  lesser  distance,  to 

Oshawa,  the  rate  is  63  cents.    A  difference  of  19  cents  per  hundred.    Would  you 

consider  that  Mr.  O'Connor's  statement  will  justify  a  discrimination  of  that  kind? 

— ^A.  After  reading  over  carefully  Mr.  O'Connor's  statement,  I  would  think  it 

^  was  quite  justifiable.    I  have  not  read  the  statement  over  lately.     I  read  it  very 

*arefully  at  the  time  it  was  got  out,  and  I  admit  that  I  learned  considerable  about 

the  equalized  rates  at  that  time.    I  am  not  so  familiar  with  them  to-day. 

Q.  It  seems  very  difficult  to  understand  how  for  shipping  20  or  25  miles 
further,  that  19  cents  less  should  be  charged  on  carload  lo-^^Ki  on  delivery. 

*  By  Mr.  Sales:  ^^ 

L  Q.  Mr.  Turnbull,  with  regard  to  your  export  prices,  do  you  get  as  much  for 
Jugar  exported  as  you  charge  for  the  domestic  prices? — ^A.  No,  we  don't. 

Q.  How  much  is  the  difference? — A.  It  would  vary,  just  what  the  difference 
would  be  I  don't  kno-^^ 

Q.  Have  you  got  any  figures  withyou  on  that?— A.  No,  I  have  not  any. 
with  me  at  all.  4^^  ^ 

^     '^    Some  of  the  other  jnen  are  gomg  to  provide  those.    Would  you  do  that 
ame  period? — A.  I  will  be  very  pleased  to. 


By  the  Chairman. 

Q.  We  thank  you  for  your  atendance,  Mr.  Turnbull,  and  is  there  anything 
further  that  you  wish  to  say?— A.  If  I  may,  perhaps  it  is  repetition,  it  may 
be  a  lot  of  repetition  really,  but  it  will  not  take  me  more  than  ten  minutes,  I 
hope,  sir.  This  is  in  reference  to  your  telegram,  and  the  way  in  which  I 
worked  it  out.  The  two  prime  factors  in  the  price  of  refined  sugar  are,  the  cost 
of  raw  sugar,  and  the  cost  of  converting  raw  sugar  into  refined  sugar.  Of  these 
factors  the  first  is  entirely  beyond  the  control  of  the  refiner.    Prices  for  raw 
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•  areTlor  the  purpose  of  the  industry  in  Canada,  entirely  regulated  b| 
„....  current  price  in  New  York.  The  New  York  price,  in  turn,  is  governed  JDy^ 
number  of  factors  which  from  time  to  time  vary  in  their  effect.  Perhaps  the 
most  important  of  ihese  are:  the  amount  of  the  raw  sugar  crop  in  Cuba.  The 
■equirements  in  refined  sugar  for  the  domestic  market  in  the  United  States.  The 
_lemand  for  export  to  the  European  markets.  The  forecasts  of  Grovernment 
Bureaux  as  to  ally  or  all  of  the  factors  just  referred  to. 

In  dealing  with  these  factors  in  order,  I  wish  to  refer  to  the  actual  and 
estimated  figures  relating  to  the  available  supply  from  Cuba  this  year  and  last 
year.  On  December  31st,  1921,  there  remained  unsold  Cuban  raws  to  the 
extent  of  1,225,000  tons.  l     . 

_  By  the  Chairman: 

I  _Q.^What  date  was  that?— A.  December  31st,  1921.  In  1922  the  crop 
nounted  to  3,996,000  tons;  giving  an  available  supply  of  5,221,000  tons  for 
jl922.  On  December  31st,  1922,  there  remained  unsold  Cuban  raws  to  the  extent 
of  only  8,500  tons;  and  the  estimated  crop  for  1923  is  3,600,000  tons;-or  a  total 
available  of  only  3,608,500  tons.  This  means  that  in  1923  the  sugar  industry 
is  faced  with  a  deficit  of  1, 612^500  tons^  or  approximately  28  per  cent  less  than 
~-^SkS  available  in  1922.       ^^^*"  ■  ^m  «■ 

Q.  Of  the  Cuban  crop?---A.  Of  the  Cuban  crop.  And  that  is  a  crop  that 
we  feel  affects  us  a  very  great  deal  right  here.  In  my  opinion  the  realization  of 
this  shortage  by  Cuban  producers  accounts  in  a  large  measure  for  the  great 
advance  in  the  price  of  raw  sugar  since  January  of  this  year.  It  is  a  clear  case 
to  my  mind  -of  demand  exceeding  available  supply,  which  inevitably  results  in 
increasing  prices.  — =  ■  ' 

Q.  Excuse  me  for  interrupting  you.  <  One  of  the  refiners  gave  jis  a  list  of 
the  raw  sugars  which  they  purchased  this  year.  Without  enumerating  the 
amounts  of  these  items,  only  three  came  from  Cuba,  and  the  rest  came  from 
"other  points  in  the  West  Indies  or  South  America.  Will  you  state  whether  it 
is  possible  that  you  over-emphasize  Cuba? — A.  I  think  not,  sir.  It  is  the  price 
of  sugar  that  is  affected  by  this  Cuban  crop.  It  is  not  where  we  purchase  sugar, 
^    whether  we  purchase  in  Cuba  or  other  West  India  Islands. 

^^  By  Mr.  Sales:  ^ 

_         JJ#"In  purchasing  you  place  orders  for  so  many  thousand  tons.    I  notice 
thafit  looks  as  though  it  Was  bought  by  boatloads? — A.  Of  the  non-preference 
'~   sugar,  that  is  of  the  Cuban  sugar  we  buy,  and  the  San  Domingo  sugar,  and 
some  of  the  West  Indian  sugar,  we  buy  in  steamer  loads.    That  is  the  bulk  of 
"   our  gupply.  '  — |.   *  . 

I  Q.  And  you  buy  that  in  New  York  on  the  exchange? — A.  We  buy  n 

fcfchrough  New  Yorlc,  the  American  Exchange.     It  is  all  American  prices,  and 
American  money  that  pays  for  the  sugar. 
^  Q.  If  you  order  10,000  tons  that  might  be  two  or  three  boatloads  contain- 

ing that  amount? — ^A.  We  would  buy  one  load,  which  would  fill  a  steamer. 

Q.  You  buy  and  ship  it  afterwards? — ^A.  We  buy  it  through  a  broker  in 
New  York,  who  buys  a  steamer  load  at  some  point.  The  steamer"  goes  to  that 
point,  gets  the  sugar  loads  it  up  and  comes  north. 

Q.  Do  you  take  advantage  of  the  option  market? — ^A.  Not  at  all.  It  is 
a  case  with  us  of  buying  against  our  demand. 

_Q.  Why  not? — A.  I  don't  think  that  the  option  market  in  my  opinion  is 
.  ledtimate  business  for  a  sugar  refiner. 

By  the  Chairman: 
Q.  Too  chancy?— A.  Too  chancy  altogetherT^ 
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Q.  Perhaps  you  have  told  us  this  before.  How  many  weeks'  supply  ahead 
do  you  calculate  to  have  on  hand? — A.  We  were  forced  to  carry  at  least  one 
month's  sugar.    And  then  this  other  sugar  is  coming  forward  all  the  time. 

By  Mr.  CUfford:  4l  •  I 

Q.  Mr.  Turnbull,  do  you  always  buy  by  the  ton? — A.  Always  buy  tonnage, 
yes;  but  It  is  paid  for,  so  much  per  hundred  pounds.  There  is  no  apparent 
source  from  which  this  shortage  that  I  have  spoken  of  can  be  made  up,  unless 
there  is  a  corresponding  increase  in  the  production  of  beet  sugar  in  Europe  and 
America,  but  in  this  regard  it  is  necessary  to  point  out  that  refined  sugar  from 
this  source  cannot  come  on  the  market  until  the  fall  of  the  year.  A  large 
increase  in  plantings  of  beet  is  estimated,  but  it  is  difl&cult  to  state  with  any 
degree  of  certainty  as  to"  the  results.  In  other  words,  weather  conditions  may 
intervene  and  the  beet  crop  instead  of  being  larger  may  be  smaller.  We  can- 
not tell  that.         ~  ■ 

By  the  Chairman: 

Q.  What  did  you  think  of  these  figures,  a  memorandom  supplied  to  me  by 
Mr.  Doherty,  the  representative  of  the  Institute  of  Agriculture,  in  our  Govern- 
ment service.  He  estimates  1921-22  at  20,2252,000  tons.  And  the  1922-23  at 
19^56,000  ton§.  That  is  about  a  million  tons,  or  not  quite,  less.  That  is  about 
your  idea,  is  it  not?  | 


By  Mr.  Sales: 
^  Q.  There  would  not  be  anything  in  this  situation,  Mr.  Turnbull,  to  creat 
Ky  panic  or  alarm  in  the  minds  of  the  consumers,  leading  them  to  increase  their 
buying.  They  should  make  up  their  minds  to  be  careful  and  not  to  buy  too 
much  until  the  beet  sugar  comes  in  in  the  fall? — A.  Ordinarily  I  don't  ^hink 
there  is  much  fear  of  a  shortage.  I  think  there  will  pe  enough  sugar  to  go  round.g 
There  always  is.  If  there  is  not,  the  price  goes  so  high  that  the  consumption 
i  stops,  until  there  is  available  sugar  from  the  new  crop.  ^ 

Q.  So  that  the  public  should  riot  ^et  panic  stricken  and  go  buying;  and  it 
might  be  well  that  the  public  should  be  warned. — A.  I  think  that  is  perfectly] 
all  right,  although  I  am  not  an  advocate  of  public  bodies  putting  up  warningsj 
for  the  simple  reason  that  industries  are  carried  along  _  by  people  who  are  inti- 
mately connected  with  that  industry,  and  they  for"  their  own  protection  try 
to  satisfy  their  customers,  and  they  usually  are  able  to  satisfy  their  customers. 
Q.  I  am  putting  it  on  this  ground,  Mr.  Turnbull,  that  the  evidence  we  have 
had  to-day  shows  that  there  is  some  shortage,  and  if  that  statement  is  broad- 
pasted  to  everybody,  it  is  possible  that  it  may  start  a  rush  to  buy  that  will 
inevitably  result  in  higher  prices  still. — ^A.  Yes,  that  would  be  the  inevitable 
result.  szjii.     ^_^ .  <9S.  '■  j 

O.  So  that  a,  mihhc  wMrninp-  thrmifh  thp,  Pr<^B..iniffht  be  useful  I  think. — 


So  that  a  public  w4rning  through  the  Pr« 
light.  i 


A.  It  might.  i 

By  the  Chairman: 

Q.  Would  you  size  up  the  situation  in  this  way  Mr.  Turnbull?  That  there 
is  a  production  less  than  last  year  by  not  more  than  five  per  cent;  that  although 
this  gives  ground  or  justification  for  some  advance  in  the  price  of  sugar,  still, 
there  is  no  reason  to  believe  that  there  is  not  sufficient  sugar  to  go  round  pro-' 
vided  that  consumption  is  reduced  slightly.  Is  that  a  fair  statement  of  the 
situation  as  you  see  it?— A.  Well  I  think  it  is  going  to  be  a  very  difficult  matter 
to  reduce  consumption.  High  prices  will  inevitably  reduce  consumption,  but  I 
think  it  would  be  a  difficult  matter  to  reduce  consumption  otherwise.  I  think 
as  I  carry  along  here  with  my  statement  we  may  come  to  that. 


f 
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.     ,  0.    Proceed  then. — A.  "While  there  iT  a  great  shortage  m  supply, 

^le  industry  in  the  United  States  is  facing  an  increased  demand  owing  to 
increased  population  and  prosperity.  That  is  one  main  point  in  the  Unite| 
States.  They  are  very  prosperous  just  now.  The  building  industry  is  an 
example  of  the  prosperity  of  any  country.  There  is  more  building  going  on 
in  the  United  States  to-day  than  there  has  been  for  very  many  years.  Th^ 
means  that  there  is  a  very  great  deal  of  money  in  the  hands  of  the  ordinarl 
people,  and  the  ordinary  people  are  usually  the  largest  sugar  consumers.  And 
witla  the  prosperity  there  is  in  the  United  States'I  see  nothing  but  a  con- 
siderable increase  down  there  in  the  price  and  that  is  not  going  to  affect  con- 
sumption, until  or  if  it  reaches  a  very  high  point,  as  it  naturally  will.  This 
factor  contributes  in  some  measure,  although  relatively  small,  as  compared 
.with  the  item  just  dealt  with. 

While  there  are  good  prospects  for  a  substantial  increase  in  the  European 
beet  crop,  this  item  will  not  be  available  until  the  fall  of  this  year.    We  there- 
fore expect  a  steady  demand  for  export  from  the  United  States  until  the  end  of . 
October  at  which  time  the  beet  sugars  should  in  some  measure  relieve  thi 
shortage.  I 

Q.  When  you  say  a  steady  demand  for  export? — ^A.  I  mean  to  Europ^ 
There  will  be  an  export,  in  my  opinion,  to  Exirope,  right  straight  ahead;  and  that 
-  -nrill  rpliAVP.  t.hfli,  short.ao-ft.  hftfiaiifie  Eurnnft  must  have  sugar,  and  they  are  not 

L,  and  when  it  comes  in  the  situa- 
^n  will  be  somewhat  relieved.  ^_i      H^i   ^^ 

I     ' 

By  Mr.  Sales: 

Q.  Do  you  mean  Germany,  France,  Belgium  and  Austria? — ^A.j  All  over. 

Q.  Have  they  the  money  to  pay  for  it?— A.  They  managed  to  get  the 
money  last  year  to  pay  for  it.  I  think  they  will  have  the  money  to  pay  for  it 
this  year.  It  is  a  necessary  article  of  diet.  They  cannot  get  on  pthout  it.j 
The  publication  of  estimates  and  forecasts  by  Governmental  Bureaux  and  investi- 
gators is  in  my  opinion  a  dangerous  practice,  and  has  brought  into  the  industrC' 
as  a  whole  a  very  great  incentive  to  speculation.  We  have  this  year  seen  thl 
result  of  Mr.  Hoover's  forecast  and  the  Canadian  industry  will  not  soon  forgel 
the  experience  of  1920  when  our  own  Department  of  Trade  and  Commerce 
advised  the  people  to  lay  in  stocks  of  sugar.  The  demand  increased  to  such 
an  extent  that  the  refiners  were  forced  to  buy  large  quantities  of  raws  at  high 
prices  to  satisfy  the  unnatural  market  thus  created.  By  the  time  suppliei 
gp^rived  the  demand  had  eased  off,  and  the  refiners  were  left  with  large  stocks 
of  high  priced  raws.  This  resulted  in  such  losses  that  the  refiners  were  brought 
feip  the  brink  of  ruin,  and  were  saddled  with  a  load  of  debt  that  may  yet  prove 
fatal. 

Before  dealing  with  the  subject  of  refining  and  distributing  costs  I  ;^sh 
to  point  out  that  the  Canadian  pubhc  has  not  been  obhged  to  bear  the  whole 
of  the  increase  in  raw  prices.  Though  an  a^ance  of  .$3.25  in  the  price  of  raw| 
naturally  involves  an  advance  of  approximately  13.70  m  the  price  of  refined  tO 
refined  price  has  in  fact  advanced  only  to  the  extent  of  $3.10.  This  means 
that  60  centi  of  the  increase  is  being  absorbed  by  the  Acadia  Comp^MmL.    k.   , 


np^-«(™_ 


By  the  Chairman:  tf^b^Hl   flP 

Q.  60  cents  per  hundred  ^^ai—A.  Yes,  of  the  inlre^^  being  absorbed 

by  the  refiners.     Refiners  d^^^Pesire  high  prices.     The  situation  is  qiaite 

the  reverse.     What  ,the  Canadian  industry   as   a  whole  urgently  requires  is 

increase  output,  which    involves  increased  consumption  which  in  turn  can  best 
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be  secured  hf  low  price*  The  refinSa^s  of  Canada  have  a  capacity  that  to-da: 
greatly  exceeds  the  requirements  of  the  domestic  market. 

Q.  By  how  much  does  it  exceed  the  requirements  of  the  domestic  markel 
— A  _  X  would  say  by  at  least  50  per  cent. 

;.  Surely  more  than  that? — A.  Well,  60  per  cent. 
,  •     Q.  Take  the  aggregate  of  the  refining  capacity,  there  are  six  of  you  alto- 
gether?— A.  Yes  sir.  >. 

Q.  What  is  your  capacity? — A.  One  million  pounds  a  day,  say  thra 
hundred  million  pounds  a  year.  »- 

Q.  That  is  the  Acadia;  take  your  next  door  neighbor  in  St.  John,  you 
cannot  let  St.  John  outdo  you,  coming  from  Halifax;  what  does'  St.  John  dot 
— A.  If  Col.  Hobbins  does  not  mind  my  saying  so,  I  think  I  heard  him  sal 
about  376  million,  was  his  statement.  ^ 

Q.  Let  us  come  to  Montreal;  we  have  the  St.  Lawrence? — ^A.  I  would 
expect  about  the  same  capacity,  I  don't  know. 

Q.  Call  it  the  same;  he  said  about  375  million.^  Then  the  Redpath,j^the 


Q.  Then  there  is  another? — A,  The  Dominion. 

Q.  Beet  sugar  institution,  what  is  it? — ^A.  375  pijUion. 

Q.  Then  there  is  British  Columbia?  y^  I 

.  Mr.  ^ALEs:     What  is  it,  Mr.  Munro? 

|€r.  MuNEo:     I  don't  know;  it  was  estimated  at  225  millions  to-d 

The  Chaibman:  If  we  add  them  all  up,  that  comes  to  nearly  two  billions' 
what  is  the  consumption  in  Canada? — A.  About  800  million.  ■* 

Q.  Your  capacity  is  two  and  a  half  times  your  consumption,  so  when  you 
said  it  exceeded  considerably  you  were  speaking  in  very  moderate  terms? — A. 
That  is  so ;  it  does  exceed  considerably.  ,     ' 

Q.  It  was  not  the  inaccuracy  of  the  statement,  it  was  its  moderation  I 
was  reflecting  on? — A.  Such  a  situation  is»at  some  time  quite  inevitable  in  the 
history  of  a  young  and  growing  country,  especially  one  of  such  size  as  Canada. 
I  can  only  speak  for  the  Company  I  represent,  but  I  thinks  it  is  applicable  to 
the  other  cornpanies  also.  The  one  thing  we  desire  is  an  increase  in  the  domestic 
demand,  and"  we  realize  that  next  to  increased  population,  low  prices  will  most 
materially  contribute  to  this  end.  There  is  a  further  fact  relating  to  the  industry 
that  I  wish  to  bring  out.  Nearly  all  buyers  of  refined  sugar  are  kept,  through 
news  bureaus,  in  as  close  touch  with  the  market  conditions  as  the  Canadian 
refiner  and  are  in  as  good  a  position  to  forecast  rises  and  falls — 

Q.  There  are  very  few  that  are  kept  better  informed  than  yourself? — ^A. 
Equally  well  informed;  informed  of  the  action  of  the  market  as  the  sugar 
refineries  are. 

Q.  The  grocers  are? — A.  Yes;  everything  is  broadcast  all  over  the  country^ 
These  reports"^go  out  from  New  York  and  other  places,  so  that  they  are  kept 
very  well  informed. 

But  there  is  this  material  difference,  Canadian  refiners  must  make  their 
purchases  of  raws  at  least  a  month  in  advance  of  requirements,  but  the  buyer 
can  purchase  for  immediate  delivery — 

Q.  Is  not  there  just  as  much  chance  of  the  price  going  up  as  it  is  of  coming 
down,  have  you  not  just  as  many  chances  to  win  as  to  lose  by  reason  of  the 
fact  you  have  to  buy  a  month  in  advance? — ^A.  I  think  not;  we  have  to  bu^ 
in  large  quantities  on  that  rise;  as  the  market  is  going  up  that  is  perfectly  all 
right,  (but  we  still  have  the  large  quantities  on  hand  when  the  market  falls. 

*^  i  I  [Mr.  TumbuU.] 
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care,  as  you 


do,  you  hlH^rhuv  a  month  in  advance  say  of  your  competitors  in  the  States, 
is  not  the  price  just  as  likely  to  go  up  during  that  month  as  to  go  down  during 
that  month? — ^A.  No^|month  is  a  long  time. 

Q.  Thirty  d^Bmj^^  case  or  thirty  one?— A.  A  lot  of  things  may  happen 

Q.  Why  are^^^^^Ki  chances  of  the  price  going  down  during  the  thirty 
days  that  you  h^HJ^R^  in  advance  than  there  is  of  the  price  going  up?  .  I 
would  say  take  it  over  a  term  of  years  the  chances  of  your  making  something 
"from  the  fact  that  you  have  to"  buy  thirty  days  in  advance  would  be  just  about 
equal  to  your  chances  of  losing  because  you  have  to  buy  thirty  days  in  advance? 
— A.  I  think  not;  I  would  not  agree  with  that. 

Q.  Why,  if  there  is  an  upward  trend  there  must  be  a  downward  trend, 
prices  always  tend  to  a  level?— A.  Yes,  but  if  you  knew  the  psychology  of  the 
buying  public  you  would  know  that  the  moment  the  price  stopped  at  all  they 
would  absolutely  stop  buying,  but  the  refiners  still  have  their  sugar. 
;  A  Q-  Does  not  the  wholesaler  take  a  mutual  chance  with  you?  He  orders 
a  Sir  of  sugar  from  you;  how  long  will  it  take  before  he  gets  it  to  distribute 
it? — A.  That  depends  on  where  he  is.  ^ 

Q.  He  buys  it  on  the  list  price  at  your  refinery  at  Halifax?^-A.  Quite 
right. 

Q.  By  the  time  it  gets  to  Winnipeg  there  has  considerable  time  elapsed? 
—A.  Yes.  ' 

Q.  And  the  market  may  change,  and  it  will  affect  him? — A.  Yes,  but  not 
nearly  to  the  same  extent  as  the  refiner  who  is  buying  a  much  larger  quantita| 

Q.  There  is  the  same  element? — ^A.  There  is  an  element  in  it,  but  there  is  - 
no  question  about  it.  As  a  result  of  this  the  buyer  purchases  heavily  on  a 
rising  market  and  from  hand  to  mouth  on  a  falling  market.  He  obtains  the 
lion's  share  of  the  profit  on  a  rising  market  and  avoids  a  large  portion  of  the 
losses  on  a  falling  market.  The  Merchants  Consolidated  you  refer  to  isian 
'distance  of  what  I  am  trying  to  point  out.  i*  '  * 

K-<JI 

*       By  the  Chairman: 

Q.  Then  you  are  only  guilty  of  a  general  practice,  and  why  smgle  them 
out  for  punishment? — ^A.  They  are  not;  they  are  more  guilty  than  the  bulk 
of  our  customers;  there  is  no  question  about  that.  The  refiner  correspondingly 
obtains  a  small  part  of  the  benefits  of  raises  but  bears  the  bulk  of  the  losses 
on  declines. 

The  second  branch  upon  which  this  Committee  desires  information  is: 
"The  relationship  which  exists  between  the  sugar  industry  of  this  country  and 
that  of  other  countries." 

Speaking  generally  the  only  relationship  that  exists  between  the  sugar  in- 
dustry in  Canada  and  that  of  other  countries  is  that  of  buyer  and  seller.  AparU 
from  the  relatively  small  quantity  of  sugar  produced  from  beets  grown  in^ 
Canada,  this  country  is  dependent  upon  the  West  India  islands  including  Santo 
Domingo  and  Cuba  for  its  supply  of  raw  sugar,  and  Canadian  refiners  must 
purchase  those  sugars  in  the  same  market  as  the  American  refiners  and  at  the 
"teme  prices  and  upon  the  same  terms.  A  large  part  of  the  sugar  consumed 
m  Canada  is  refined  from  raws  grown  in  the  British  West  Indies  and  conse- 
uently  subject  to  the  British  Preferential  tariff  rates.  The  preference  amounts 
to  85  cTnts  per  100  pounds.  In  practice  the  British  West  India  exporter  gets 
the  whole  or  substantially  the  whole  of  this  preference.  When  Cuban  raws 
are  quoted  at  $6.60  preference  sugars  are  quoted  at  $7.30  to  $7.35.  The  duty 
paid  price  therefore  is  practically  the  same  to  the  'Canadian  refiner  whether 
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the  sugar  is  imported  under  the  British  preference  tarm  or  under  the  Full  Dut] 
Tariff.  .   .   ^ 

It  probably  is  the  fact  that  on  account  of  propinquity  to  a  nation  of  110, 
000,000  people,  there  are  unconscious  relationships  existing  which  influence  the 
industry  in' Canada  and  in  the  United  States.      Shortage  in  raws  results  in 
speculative  biiying  of  raws  in  the  United  States,  this  is  followed  by  increased 
J)uyin^i)y  wholesalers  there.    This  condition  as  a  general  rule  reacts  on  tt 
Canadian  wholesaler  who  also  increases  his  purchases.  ^ 

By  M^^^ales: 

Q.  You  are  of  opinion  that  speculative  buying  has  a  considerable  influence? 
— A.  Any  commodity  which  is  as  large  as  the  sugar  commodity  there  is  bound 
to  be  speculative  influence. 

■•  Q.  It  has  been  stated  time  and  time  again  that  it  has  been  a  perfectly 
natural  rise  due  to  the  law  of  supply  and  demand? — ^A.  That  is  quite  natural. 

Q.  And  yet  you  say  there  is  speculative  buying? — ^A.  That  has  made  a  lot 
more  fluctuations,  the  speculative  buying  has  made  the  fluctuations  but  the 
natural  conditions  have  made  the  steady  increase  of  price. 

Q.  They  started? — ^A.  I  think  it  was  undoubtedly  the  Commerce  Board  of 
the  United  .States  that  started  it,  not  the  speculators;  speculators  were  waiting 
for  an  opportunity. 

By  the  Chairman:  *-^  '^  ''■' 
^^^-rlft".  Tumbull,  an  observation  might  be  in  order,  that  the  sugar  refiner; 
seem  to  be  somewhat  critiOjal  of  the  government  of  their  own  country,  not  the 
present  government  jDut  the  former  government  of  their  own  country,  and  also 
I  that  of  the  United  States? — A.  Possibly  we  have  paid  enough  to  be  slightly 
critical,  sir.  There  is  a  similar  decline  in  purchases  in  the  two  countries  when 
supplies  are  plentiful.  Perhaps  these  phenomena  are  not  strictly  speaking 
relationships  at  all.  They  are  simply  the  reactions  of  two  closely  related  com- 
munities upon  one  another. 

While  I  can  only  speak  with  certainty  in  relation  to  the  company  I  rep~- 
resent,  I  can  say  without  hesitation  that  the  pricey  of  refined  sugar  in  Canada 
are  not  fixed  with  reference  to  American  prices,  for  refined.  The  basis  of 
Canadian  prices  is  the  dutv  paid  price  of  raws  plus  cost  of  refining  and  dis- 
tributing. The  margin  of  profit  that  is  added  to  these  costs  is  always  small, 
has  never  exceeded  one-fifth  cent  per  pound  over  any  extended  period  and  on 
occasions  has  existed  only  as  a  minus  quantity.  There  is  perhaps  some  re- 
iteration of  -v^hat  has  already  passed,  but  I  felt  that  there  were  some  points^ 
here  that  had  not  been  touched  on. 

Q.  We  are  very  much  interested ;  it  has  not  been  tediou^  at  all. 

Witness:  There  was  another  thing  that  I  thought  you  might  have  some 
misunderstanding  in  connection  with  your  authority  from  Messrs.  Willett  & 
Gray's  circular  which  you  were  reading  from,,  and  while  I  have  been  a  great 
student  of  Willett  &  Gray's,  and  I  still  read  them,  when  you  told  me  the  date 
of  that  I  remembered  what  you  were  reading,  and  I  wanted  to  point  out  some- 
thing to  you  in  thatj^  that;|you  probably  did  not  notice,  that  they  are  still 
holding  their  Cuban  crop  at  four  million  ton's  in  that  Willet  &  Gray's. 

"^   By  the  Chairman: 

Q.  Yes,  on  the  26th  April,  I  did  not  notice  that. — A.  Whereas  thefe  is  not" 
one  authority  of  any  standing  in  the  world  to-day  that  will  credit  Cuba  with 
more  than  3,750,000  or  3,760,000  tons,  and  I  think  that  the  real  authority,  that 
has  the  real  sanction  of  opinion  is  that  the  crop  will  not  exceed  3,600,000  tons. 

Z-im  ^h  IMr,  TumbuU.] 
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Q.  I  miglit  say  that  I  nexer  examined^tatistics  on  sugar  crops  -until  I  think 
it  was  the  day  before  yesterday,  and  I  am  just  going  on  what  was  put  before  me? 
A.  I  think  there  is  another  point  in  that  same  issue  that  is  well  just  noting,  in 
case  j'-ou  get  carried  away,  that  the  large  amount  of  surplus  that  is  shown  in  thg 
supply  at  the  bottom  of  the  page,  and  that  is  the  British  "West  India,  the  produ^ 
tion  of  sugar  in  British  West  India  is  about  three  hundred  thousand  tons  more 
there  than  it  was  in  Willett  &  Gray's  first  published  estimate.  British  India 
practically  consumes  all  the  sugar  she  grows,  she  is  not  an  exporter,  if  she  grows 
three  million  tons  she  eats  three  million  tons,  if  she  grows  two  and  a  half  million 
tons  she  eats  two  and  a  half  million  tons."  ' 

Q.  It  really  is  not  a  factor  in  our  supply? — ^A.  lTo,,but  it  keeps  that  bottom 
figure  fairly  high. 

Q.  Let  me  aslc  you  this  question;  supposing  tonight  you  had  a  vision  that. 

would  be  excellent  business  to  drop  the  price  of  sugar  60  cents  a  hundred 

'pounds,  would  you  consider  that  you  were  under  any  obligation  when  you 

wake  up  in  the  morning,  and  being  altogether  in  the  ^ame  hotel, ;  to  tell  Mr^ 

Drummond  and  Mr.  Houson  and  Mr.  Hobbins  and  Mr.  McConhell  what  you 

were  going  to  do? — ^A.  None  whatever. 

Q.  You  just  keep  that  vision  to  yourself? — ^A.  .1  would  keep  that  vision  to 
myself,  and  they  would  get  it  probably  through  some  of  their  brokers  the  same 
way  I  hear  of  any  change  in  price  that  they  make.  I  usually  get  the  change 
of  price  through  somebody  saying  another  refiner  has  advanced  their  price, 
what  are  you  going  to  do;  then  I  say—  M 

Q.  You  say  in  the  interests  of  the  consuming  public  we  must  manage  to 
leave  it  as  it  is? — A.  I  will  do  it  or  I  will  not  do  it,  just  as  it  suits  me.     |B 


By  the  Chairman: 
Q.  We  are  very  much  obliged  to  you.    We  have  a  gentleman  from  Quebec 
who  wants  to  speak  to  us  about  cattle.  ' 


Louis  Fortiw  sworn  and  examined. 


M 


I 


By  the  Chairman: 

Q.  Where  do  you  come  from? — ^A.  Quebec.  I  am  here  as  niihager  for  the 
Quebec  Harbour  Board. 

Q.  And  you  h5,ve  some  facts  to  present  to  us  which  you  believe  will  be  of 
interest  to  the  agriculturists  of  this  country? — A.  Yes,  sir.  I  am  just  going 
to  speak  from  an  agricultural  and  a  national  standpoint,  and  I  have  prepared 
this  little  statement  which  I  hope  you  will  allow  me  to  read  to  you. 

Aly  object  in  appearing  before  you  is  to  endeavour  to  point  out  the  advan- 
tages which  would  accrue  to  the  Canadian  (and  particularly  to  the  Western 
Canadian)  producer  should  the  port  of  Quebec  be  utiHzed  for  the  shipment  to 
the  overseas  market*  of  Canadian  cattle. 

Eqid-pment. — ^We  are  at  the  present  time  equipped  to  receive,  feed  and 
handle  cattle  in  tLe  most  expeditious  and  inexpensive  manner  possible.  We 
have  recently  turned  one  of  our  large  freight  sheds,  situated  directly  on  the 
waterfront,  into  a  cattle  yard  with  accommodations  for  the  feeding  and  stabling 
of  some  2,000  hesii  of  cattle.  These  can  be  -unloaded  directly  from  the  cars 
into  this  yard  and  from  there  into  the  ocean  vessel  without  it  being  neces- 
sary to  re-load  or  to  do  any  further  handling  than  the  actual  driving  of  about 
50  'feet  on  to  the  =;hip.  At  other  ports  including  New  York,  Montreal,  and 
'""l  John  the  catt]j||«fc|rds  are  situated  at  a  considerable  distance  from  the 
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steamship  loading  point,  which  means  two  handlings  and  m  »ome  case!_ 

handlings,  for  in  New  York  scows  must  be  used  to  transfer  the  animals  to"„ 

ocean  steamships. 

"Bail  Haul. — By  shipping  over  the  Transcontinental  from  any  point  West 
of  F.ort  William,  the  shipper  will  find  that  he  effects  a  saving  of  18  hours  in  time 
as  between  Winnipeg  and  Montreal  and  Winnipeg  and  Quebec.  The  route  to 
(.^Montreal  takes  about  90  hours  on  an  average  and  to  Quebec  about  72  hour| 
The  Transcontinental  runs  through  a  country  where  the  temperature  is  mut^ 
cooler,  the  curves  and  grades  all  along  the  line  are  much  easier  and  lower  than 
that  of  any  other  railroad,  since  it  was  the  aim  and  object  of  those  who 
constructed  the  Transcontinental  to  permit  its  engines  to  haul  a  maximum 
number  of  cars.  The  conditions  viz.,  short  haul,  more  equitable  temperature,  fl 
absence  of  shaking,  save  deterioration  in  the  weight  and  health  of  the  cattle. 

"The  Transcontinental  Railway  has  made  most  complete  arrangement  for 
the  watering  and  feeding  of  the  animals  in  transit  from  Winnipeg. 

"Lost  of  Weight. — It  has  been  estimated  by  experts  that  the  average 
bullock  loses  100  pounds,  in  weight  between  Winnipeg  and  Montreal  and  on 
fat-grass  cattle  10  per  cent  of  his  total  weight.  These  same  experts  tell  us 
that  owing  to  the  conditions  above  mentioned  the  depreciation  in  weight  betw_een 
Winnipeg  and  Quebec  would  amount  to  approximately  75  to  80  pounds,  thus 
effecting  a  saving  of  20  to  25  pounds  on  each  bullock. 

"Morality  on  Oocean  Steamers  between  Quebec  and  Montreal. — In  this  con- 
nection allow  me  to  call  your  attention  to  the  following  fact.    In  Montreal  owing  < 
to  conditions  of  navigation  and  loading  which  obtain  there,  cattle  must  remain    ' 
on  board  ship  at  the  dock  from  12  to  24  hours  before  the  ship  leaves  port  and 
since  shipment  takes  place  as  a  rule  in  mid-summer,  they  suffer  considerably 
from  the  heat  and  lack  of  air.     Then  when  you  add  to  this  the  sail  from 
Montreal  to  Quebec,  which  takes  another  twelve  hours,  it  cannot  seriously  )>e 
doubted  but  that  the  animals'  health  is  seriously  impaired.    So  much  so  is  tins 
the  case  that  it  is  computed  that  practically  all  the  deaths  which  take  place 
on  board  ship  occur  between  Montreal  and  Quebec,  and  that  after  the  ship 
reaches  salt  water,  about  one  hour  from  Quebec,  the  loss  is  practically  nil.   ^ 
This  condition  is  so  well  recognized  that  insurance  companies  have  recently 
established  a  rate  whereby  the  insurance  from  Montreal  to  Liverpool  is  62-^  ^h 
cents  per  $100  as  against  Zl\  from  Quebec. 

"In  spite  of  these  advantages  and  many  others  of  miner  importance,  though 
the  Western  Canada  shippers,  including  the  Grain  Growers'' Association,  have 
expressed  their  desire  to  forward  cattle  through  the  Port  of  Quebec  since  they 
are  convinced  that  by  so  doing  they  will  be  enabled  to  obtain  an  appreciable 
advantage,  yet  ocean  transportation  companies  have  up  to  the  present  refused 
to  furnish  the  necessary  tonnage.     These   companies  have  on  a  number  of    ._ 
occasions  put  forth  what  I  may  characterize  as  merely  filmsy  excuses  for  th^ 
refusal.     They  have  stated  that  there  was  charge  for  wharfage  and  moorage 
in  the_  port  of  Quebec  and  therefore  the  expenses  were  heavier.     The  Port 
Commissioners  in  reply  to  this  have  declared  their  entire  willingness  to  make 
moorage  and  wharfage  free.    There  was  some  mention  of  the  fees  for  towing-^sC 
the  Harbour  Commissioners  are  willing  to  absorb  this  also.    It  has  been  said    ' 
that  there  was  a  loss  of  time  in  "connection  with  loading  part  of  the  cargo  in 
Montreal  and  part  in  Quebec.     In  answer  to  this  we  contend  first  that  it  is     ' 
possible  to  obtain  a  full  cargo  of  the  most  satisfactory  kind  in  connection  with 
cattle  shipment.    We  have  for  instance  the  best  of  equipment  for  loading  grain 
and  this  year,  owing  to   arrangement  made  by  the  Commissioners,  we   are 
assured  of  a  constant  supply  of  that  commodity.    The  same  thing  applies  to 
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lumber^ which  in  a  large  number  of  cases  has  in  the  past_^een  shipped  from 
points  east  of  Quebec  t6  Montreal  because  the  ships  out-^rd  bound  did  not 
stop  at  Quebec.  *  i   +    u 

"In  cases  where  it  is  necessary  to  take  on  a  part  cargo  at  Montreal,  to  be 
afterwards  comipleted  by  loading  cattle  at  Quebec,  we  submit  that  even  in 
this  case  there  would  be  very  little  loss  of  time  since,  as  a  rule,  cattle  are  the 
last  part  of  the  cargo  to  be  taken  on  board  and  certain  delays  invariably  occur 
at  Montreal." 

By  Mr.  Sales: 

Q.  What  are' the  fees  for  the  tug?— A.  To  take  th 
to  take  them  out.  We  are  going  to  absorb  that  char^  , 
Commissioners  are  going  to  absorb  that  if  it  is  going  to  be  an  inducement  to 
bring  the  cattle  via  Quebec.  We  are  assured  of  a  constant  supply  of  that 
commodity.  In  fact,  we  have  150,000  bushels  of  grain  in  the  elevators  now 
svhich  has  just  arrived  this  spring,  and  we  hope  to  have  a  continuous  flow  t^ 
grain  during  the  coming  season.  -^  ,  ■LJLft"  l" 

Q.  That  arrives  by  all  rail  route? — ^A.  Yes. 

Q.  Do  you  ever  get  any  from  the  small  boats  passing  through  Montri 
to  Quebec? — A.  Yes,  sometimes.     We  had  two   or  three  last  year,  but  tl^ 
largest  quantity  of  grain  we  handled  last  year  came  by  the  C.P.R.,  by  rail. 

Q.  Did  you  not  get  any  when  the  Port  of  Montreal  was  congested? — ^A. 
No,  sir. 

Q.  They  hold  the  boats  at  Montreal  and  refuse  to  send  them  on  to  Quebec? 
— ^A.  Absolutely.  ' 

Q.  There  was  lots  of  room  at  the  elevator  at  that  time? — A.  There  was 
room  at  the  elevator  to  take  care  of  at  least  a  million  and  a  half  bushels  of 
^rain.  At  Montreal  they  load  cattle  the  last  thing  at  night,  between  9  and  11 
o'clock,  and  the  ship  cannot  leave  the  port  before  daylight,  and  as  a  consequence 
the  cattle  remain  in  the  ship,  in  the  heat,  close  to  the  wharf,  all  closed  in,  with 
no  air,  and  that  is  the  reason  why  so  many  die  between  Montreal  and  Quebec. 

Q.  Would  not  the  same  conditions  apply  to  Quebec? — A.  No,  sir.     The 
cattle  would  be  in  the  open  air,  right  on  the  wharf,  in  the  stable  built  purposojl^ft 
for  them  on  the  wharf,  and  immediately  the  steamer  is  ready  to  leave,  that 
cattle  would  be  on  the  ship  and  away  inside  of  two  hours.    I  venture  500  cattle 
will  load  in  two  hours  at  the  outside. 

Q.  Why  do  not  the  ships  leave  Montreal  at  night? — ^A.  They  do  not  on 
jaccount  of  the  narrow  channel.    They  leave  at  daylight. 

Q.  What  about  leaving  Quebec? — A.  Any  time  of  the  night  or  day. 

By  Mr.  Forrester: 

Is  not  the  channel  lighted? — ^A.  Yes,  but  it  appears  they  do  not  want  to 

_.   fehance.     That  is   something  I   cannot  speak   about  with   authority. 

(Reads) :  "  Owing  to  the  fact  that  the  loading  t^iere  must  take  place  at  night. 
The  other  facts  to'  which  we  have  called  ycur  attention,  viz.  the  mortality 
which  occurs  between  Quebec  and  Montreal,  tiiQ  loss  of  time,  the  saving  in  feed, 
we  submit,  more  than  outweigh  any  of  the  alleged  inconveniences  which  ship- 
ping companies  may  have  to  undergo  in  stopping  at  Quebec  to  complete  their 

Jfc  "  To  further  emphasize  the  artificial  disadvantages  under  which  we  labour, 
may  I  call  your  attention  to  the  fact  that  the  ocean  freight  on  live  cattle  is  the. 

^me  from  Montreal  to  Liverpool  as  it  is  from  Quebec  to  Liverpool,  viz.  about 
$22.60  per  head,  although  as  you  are  all  aware  Quebec  is  180  miles  nearer  the 

tea  and  there  must  be  an  immense  saving  in  coal  and  time,  and  pilotage  fees  in 
a-fpur  of  the  latter  port.  ^ 

:,  Louis  Fortin.] 
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"  In  conclusion,  we  have  after  considerable  trouble  and  by  making  every 
concession  demanded  of  us,  succeeded  in  arousing  the  interest  of  the  Western 
cattle  shipper  and  producer  in  our  port  and  of  obtaining  their  approval  of  the 
equipment  and  facilities  provided  for  them.  We  are  in  a  position  as  I  have 
already  said  to  handle  cattle  from  the  cars  into  the  yard  built  on  the  dock  and 
thence  into  the  ships.  The  shippers  are  anxious  to  direct  the  traffic  via  this 
particular  route  and  yet  we  find  that  the  steamship  men  declare  that  they  will 
"lot  handle  the  traflac  in  this  way. 
,  '  "  It  is  for  this  reason  that  we  appeal  to  this  Committee  appointed  to  further 
the  interests  of  the  agricultural  population  and  to  better  the  condition  of  th^ 
important  industry  to  bring  in  such  a  finding  as  will,  should  it  be  acted  upon 
by  Parliament,  improve  the  condition  of  the  agriculturist  and  be  of  considerable 
benefit  to  our  national  railways."  — 

By  Mr.  Sales: 
Q.  Are  you  guaranteeing  the  accuracy  of  all  these  statements? — A.  I  am, 
and  I  am  going  to  leave  it  in  your  hands.  d 

_Q.  A  saving  of  18  hours  by  the  Canadian  National? — A.  Yes. 

%_Q,.  You  are  assuming  they  will  always  be  on  time. — A.  That  is  barring 

^cidents,  of  course.     I  believe  I  have  the  pleasure  of  speaking  to  Mr.  Sales. 

I  was  recommended  to  your  good  offices  by  Mr.  Power.    As  far  as  transportation 

"^s  concerned,  I  had  occasion  to  interview  the  General  Superintendent  of  the 

Canadian  National  at  Quebec,  and  he  tells  me  that  exclusive  of  stops,  they  will 

land  a  load  of  cattle,  that  is  a  train-load  of  cattle  from  Winnipeg  to  Quebec  in 

much  better  than  72  hours,  but  he  ^d  not  want  to  say  how  much  less,  but 

~  J  knoY  from  the  practical  men,  conductors  and  engineers  running  on  the  line — 

'J.  had  the  opportunity  of  being  a  train  dispatcher  for  a  couple  of  years,  and 

_   Detween  Cochrane  and  Quebec  I  know  every  foot  of  the  line  there,  and  I  might 

tell  you  that  between  those  points,  which  is  456  miles,  we  can  easily  cover  it  in 

26  hours. 

Q.  What   about   Cochrane    and   Winnipeg? — A.   There   are   four   districts 
._^between  Cochrane  and  Winnipeg,  and  they  claim  they  will  cover  each  district  in 
8  hours.    Of  course,  if  they  stop  at  Armstrong — ^that  is  exclusive  of  the  running 
tim| — if  they  stop  five  or  six  hours  to  feed  their  cattle,  it  is  up  to  the  shippers 
to  feed  their  cattle  and  give  them  proper  care. 

Q.  How  about  the  road  between  Cochrane  and  Quebec? — A.  It  is  the  very 
^_^best,'  with  very  little  traffic  on  it,  and  these  cattle  trains  will  make  better  time 
than  a  passenger  train. 

Q.  How  many  stops  will  there  be? — A.  Outside  of  the  way-stations  from 
Cochrane,. there  would  be  O'Brien;  O'Brien  to  Doucet;  Doucet  to  Parent;  Parent 
jio  Fitzpatrick;  Fitzpatrick  to  Quebec. 

Q.  Have  you  got  a  station  called  Power  on  that  line? — A.  No,  sir,  further 
down._^  .^^^  I  _ 

__  ^y  ^,^.- Bouchard. • 

.     W  £L-Did  you  read  Mr.  Sommerville's  evidence  given  on  Thursday,   May 

10th?— A.  Yes,  sir.  ■ 

Q.  Do  you  agree  with  his  statement? — A.  I  have  read  Mr.  Sommerville's 

statement  with  very  much  pleasure  and  I  agree  wholly  with  his  statement. 

According  to  what  I  read,  he  made  very  true  statements  of  the  facts.     He  has 

just  represented  the  conditions  just  as  I  see  them. 

■ 

By  Mr.  Sales:  ^  j  ^^ 

Q.  Have  the  Coromi^on  had  ^  JRmmunications  from  the  ship  owners 
as  to  the  objections  for  calling  at  Quebec? — A.  I  cannot  answer  that  statenient. 

[Mr.     Louis     Fortin.] 
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I  do  not  know  why  they  do  not  answer  our  demand  to  give  us  the  proper  ton- 
nage. The  Western  producers,  through  their  export  agents,  have  stated  to  us 
that  they  were  prepared  to  give  us  forty  to  fifty  thousand  cattle  this  year. 
They  want  to  ship  out  via  Quebec,  but  it  seems  the  steamship  companies  are 
not  prepared  to  stop  until  such  action  is  brought  to  bear  to  help  us  out  of  the 
situation,  to  put  us  on  a  parity  with  Montreal,  insofar  as  the  tonnage  is  con- 
cerned. 
^^Q.  Have  you  had  any  communication  refusing  to  stop  at  Quebec? — ^A.  Oh 

jyou  have. 

Q.  You  have  written  to  them  and  they  have  answered? — ^A.  We  have 
written  to  them  and  they  have  answered  that  they  could  not  book  any  ocean 
gpace  from  Quebec,  although  on  the  23rd  of  this  month,  or  later,  possibly, 
an  opportunity  may  be  furnished  the  members  of  this  Committee  to  come  down 
I  and  witness  the  first  trial  shipment  we  are  getting  from  the  Grain  Growers' 
Association,  that  we  have  booked  space  for.  Mr. "Kennedy  has  booked  space 
for  200  bundled  cattle  on  the  23rd  or  24th  of  this  month. 

Q.  You  had  better  make  i't^B^th^ — A- 1  do  not  know  exactly  the  date. 

Q.  That  is  a  holiday  for  t]^^^^~ 

By  Mr.  Bouchard: 

-  Q.  Could  you  let  know  thaHHK  date  oMHBKhipment? — ^A.  Y( 

oing  to  take  that  up  to-morrow  and  I  will  let  you  know. 

— ■   Q.  How  often  would  cattle  have  to  be  watered  coming  from  Winmpeg  to 

.Quebec  by  Transcontinental  and  by  other  lines  to  Montreal? — A.  I  can  tell 

|rou  the  feeding  stations  on  the  Transcontinental,  that  is  the  feeding  points 

between  Winnipeg  and  Montreal.     I  am  not  prepared  to  answer  that  question. 

Q.  But  is  not  this  a  fact  that  cattle  have  to  be  fed  about  every  36  hours? 

—A.  Yes. 

Q.  If  your  figures  are  right,  they  will  only  have  to  be  fed  twice  on  the  road 
to  Quebec  and  three  times  on  the  road  to  Montreal? — A.  I  understand  they 
are  fed  four  times  between  Winnipeg  and  Montreal. 

Q.  How  often  would  they  have  to  be  fed  on  the  Transcontinental? — ^A.  . 
They  would  have  to  be  fed  at  Armstrong,  Cochrane  and  Quebec. 
|F  The  Chairman:  Have  we  any  other  questions  to  ask  Mr.  Fortin? 

52/  •^''-  Bouchard: 
"lj^.  Is  it  not  a  fact  that  this  year  arrangements  have  been  made  with  i. 

fber  of  canal  boat  companies  to  keep  a  constant  flow  of  grain  into  the 

Quebec  elevator?— A.  Yes.    There  is  a  contract  for  15,000,000  bushels  to  be 
^upplied  the  port.  ,  —  —        " 


By  Mr.  Hammell:  ^ 

Q.  Do  they  take  grain  as  part  of  the  cargo  on  the  u: 
grain  and  lumber.  ^,  _ 

~^M.-  Who  is  that  contract  with,  the"  15,000,000  bushels?— A.  Thompson  |gd 
Darle  are  one.    That  is  outside  of  the  rail  transportation.     It  is  outside  my 
jurisdiction.  ,  i 

By  Mr.  Forrester: 
Q.  Is  it  coming  by  boat? — A.  That  I  cannot  tell  you  until  it  comes  to 
^ec.    Whether  it  comes  by  rail  or  by  boat,  we  are  bound  to  have  it,  because 
jiiave  contracted  for  that  number  of  bushels.  J  ^^ 

The  witness  retired. 

.      [MrjLouis  Fortin.] 
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Executive  Session. 

The  Chairman:  The  Commrcwe  will  go  fnto  Executive  L^,=„.^... - 

Yesterday  I  had  an  interview  with  a  gentleman  who  has  had  a  very  long 
experience  in  the  West.  He  said  he  did  not  want  his  name  brought  into  the 
matter,  but  he  suggested  as  a  means  of  helping  the  people  on  the  farms  particu- 
larly in  the  Western  country,  where  he  had  lived  for  forty  years,  that  radio  ] 
stations  should  be  established  in  different  parts  of  the  country;  these  would 
broadcast  the  market  reports,  dairy  news,  concerts  and  things  of  that  sort,  for 
the  ^enefit  of  the  farmhouses  that  are  perhaps  25  miles  away  from  the  news- 
paper. He  said  he  thought  that  if  some  of  the  money  voted  for  immigration 
was  devoted  to  that  purpose,  it  would  be  well  spent. 

Hon. -Mr.  Sinclair:  That  might  be  a  source  of  loss  of  time  to  the  people^ 
They  would  stop  and  listen  to  the  music. 

The  Chairman:  .Oh  no,  this  would  be  after  the  days  work  was  over, 
"t     Mr.-CLiPFOED:  Some  of  them  have  radio  machines  now.  ' 

The  Chairman:  I  told  the  gentleman  I  would  bring  the  matter  before  the 
Committee,  and  that  we  would  consider  it.  We  do  not  need  to  discuss  it  now 
but  you  can  turn  it  over  in  your  minds.  ■*•  ■^ 

Mr.  Hammbll:  You  do  not  mean  that  the  Government  should  supply  the 
individual  farmers  with  installations.  — 

The  Chairman:  Oh,  no.  This  gentleman  said:  "I  went  out  in  the  West 
forty  years  ago,  I  know  the  country  and  what  the  people  have  to  put  up  with; 
there  are  women  on  the  farms,  away  from  the  railway,  who  get  in  perhaps  "once 
a  year,  at  Christmas,  to  the  nearest  town,  and  if  we  can  devise  a  means  to  _ 
bring  the  women  more  in  touch  with  their  fellow  human  beings,  it  will  be  a 
tremendous  service  to  those  people."    I  remember  "that  Mr.  Garland,  the  mem-    __ 

J)er  for  Bow  River,  told  me  that  in  the  hard  times  these  people  were  going  ^ 

through,  the  last  thing  they  wanted  to  give  up  was  the  telephone,  because  it  kept 
the  yeoman  in  touch  with  the  other  women,  although  they  might  be  15  miles      M 
away.     You  might  consider  this,  gentlemen.     To-morrow  morning  we  should      ■ 
meet  for  a  short  time  at  half  past  ten  to  hear  Professor  Mackintosh  of  Queen's 
University.    He  is  a  young  professor  of  economics,  who  has  made  a  special  study 
of  marketing  and  distribution.    I  think  that  is  a  vital  matter  and  I  think  we 
should  have  all  the  great  Universities  of  this  country  helping  us.    Toronto  Uni-     "* 
versity  sent  a  man  to  whom  we  listened  with  a  great  deal  of  pleasure,  and     ^ 
Queens  is  sending  Mr.  Mackintosh. 

Mr.  Sales:  Are  we  going  to  discuss  this  question  of  radios  for  the  country gj^ 
people  or  have  you  finished  with  it?  W 

The  Chairman:  We  might  discuss  it. 

Mr  Sales:  Because  I  am  going  to  say  this:  our  people  do  not  want  charity; 
they  want  some  of  the  burden  taken  off  their  backs  so  that  they  can  stand  up 
on  their  own  feet.    They  do  not  want  charity. 

The  Chairman:  It  was  not  so  intended  at  all.  ^^*~' 

Mr.  Sales:  And  when  the  people  down  here  are  reaAi  ''     ' 
in  every  direction  but  the  one  thing  that  will  help  then 
in  it.  ■  -I 


turn  their  mm 
^e  not  any  faith 


L  here  might  send 


Mr.  McKay:  But  if  these  radios  were  installed,  our  iriena  nere  mignt  sena 
out  a  song  which  would  be  heard  in  the  West. 

Mr.  Sales:  I  was  going  to  retort  but  I  won't.  I  have  a  matter  now  Mr. 
Chairman:  Mr.  Neill,  the  member  for  Comox-Alberni  was  relating  to  me  his 
experience  in  the  flour  and  feed  business,  and  also  in  general  trade,  in  buying 
sugar.    He  was  refused  on  account  of  not  belonging  to  the  Grocer's  Guild;  they 
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id   heTfclCnot  get  it.     That  makes  the  connection 
will  nllfcahfc  a  fpw  minutes  and  we  can  hear  him 


to-morrow. 


House, 


The  Chairman  :  He  can  come  to-morrow. 

Mr.  Sales:  Or  I  will  get  him  now  if  you  sa>  su. 

Mr.  M-UNRo:  When  the  report  of  the  Committee  is  brougnrup' 
he  could  say  what  he  wished  then. 

^  The  Chairman:  You  might  put  this  before  Mr.  Neill;  that  if  he  wishes 
uo  state  his  views  to  the  Committee,  of  course  we  will  hear  him;  we  cannot 
'  refuse  to  hear  a  member  of  the  House;  but  you  might  say  that  we  are  anxious 
to  bring  our  investigation  to  a  close,  we  have  to  write  our  report  and  when  we 
bring  our  report  into  the  House,  he  will  have  an  opportunity  to  give  his  ex- 
perience then,  where  it  will  have  a  better  hearing  and  greater  publicity  than 
if  it  were  made  a  part  of  our  record.  | 

I  Mr.  Caldwell:  There  is  this  point  to  consider:  if  it  were  a  matter  ofTm- 

portance  and  the  Committee  would  see  fit  to  make  a  recommendation  based  upon 
it,  that  would  be  a  reason  for  putting  it  through  the  Committee  I  suppose.       k 

^'   Mr.  Sales:  He  wanted  to  convey  the  information  to  me,  but  I  cannot  putJjj 
on  the  record  by  stating  it  here.  " 

i      ^i^^r-  %IcKay:  We  have  had  evidence  on  the  point  already,  before  us.        H 

Mr.  Sales:  If  the  point  is  proved  t^^our satisfaction,  gentlemen,  there  is 
no  use  labouring  it.  ^HMI'  fljp 

L  Mr.  McKay:  There  is  no  doubt  about  it  in  my  mind. 

The  Chairman:  I  want  to  bring  in  the  report  before  the  end  of  the  " 

Mr.  McKay:  I  think  we  could  shorten  up  our  sessions  now.       " 

Mr.  Sales:  Very  good.  ■  ■■  -i - 

The  Chairman:  Let  me  ask  you  to  do  this,  gentlemen:  we  have  our  sub- 
Committees.  I  would  like  the  members  of  those  sub-Committees  to  read  the 
evidence  and  prepare  a  report  on  the  salient  features  appearing  in  evidence  and 
stating  their  recommendations.     Is  not  that  a  proper  way  to  proceed,  doctor? 

Mr.  McKay:  Yes 

The  Chairman  :  I  do  not  think  it  should  be  left  to  me  to  go  over  the  whole 
evidence  and  to  bring  in  the  report  on  everything.  I  would  rather  have  the  reports 
brought  in  by  the  sub-Committees  to  me;  during  the  time  that  the  sub -Committees 
'^are  working,  I  will  be  working  myself  on  the  lines  that  I  think  important,  and 
then  when  the  work  of  the  sub-Committees  comes  to  me,  I  will  draft  a  compilation 
of  the  whole  thing  and  then  we  will  as  a  Committee  sit  down  and  discuss  the 
report.  ■  That  is  a  work  that  will  take  us  a  number  of  days.    We  will  adjourn 


(At  10.30  p.m.  the  Committee  adjourned  until  10.30  a.m.  Thursday,  17th 
May,  1923.)  _l _     j 
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House  of  Commons,  |  | 

Committee  Room  268, 
r«        Thursday,  May   17,   1923 

The  ,SpedHi^Kiinittee  appointed  to  inquire  into  Agricultural  condl 
throughout  Canada  met  at  10.30  a.m.,  Mr.  McMaster,  the  Chairman,  presiding. 

^The  Chairman:  Gentlemen,  I  wish  to  bring  before  the  Committee  a  letter 
iclr  I  received  from  the  Ontario  Beet  Sugar  Growers  Association  from  C    ^ 
■m^nt.    It  is  dated  May  14,  1923.  i 

Exhibit  No.  212  '■ 

A.  R.  McMaster,  M.P., 

"  Ottawa,  Ontario.  '  .    ,, 

"  Dear  Sir, — If  it  is  within  the  province  of  your  Committee  to  do  so, 
our  Association  would  request  you  to  include  in  your  report  the  finding  of 
your  Committee  as  to  the  justice  of  the  price  which  the  growers  of  beets 
received  last  season  in  Ontario  in  comparison  with  $7.12  per  ton,  received 
by  the  Michigan  growers  ($7.12  per  ton,  I  think,  is  correct.  It  is  taken 
from  an  article  clipped  from  the  Wall  Street  Journal.)  You  may  not  be 
aware  that  there  has  been  a  great  deal  of  dissatisfaction  amongst  our 
growers  in  regard  to  the  price  paid  for  beets.  As  a  consequence  there  has 
been  a  large  decrease  in  acreage.  If  there  is  an  increase  this  year,  it  is  due 
to  the  fact  that  there  has  been  a  considerable  acreage  of  winter  wheat 
ploughed  up  and  beets  planted  rather  than  sowing  too  large  an  acreage 
of  spring  cereals.  Our  interest  in  this  question  is  not  a  selfish  one.  We 
would  like  to  see  the  industry  established  on  a  sound  stable  basis,  satis- 

factory  to  all  interested  parties,  and  to  the  best  interest  to  the  public  as 

a  w-hol^j^H'  ^^hi 

^^H  i^^Hk  Yours   truly,  ^ 

'  J    L    DOUGHERTY, 

I  ^     m.  Secretary-Treasurer". 

1  ha^*e  written  to  this  gentleman  to  say  that  I  am  sending  him  a  copy  of  th 
evidence  given  by  the  sugar  refiners,  and  if  after  reading  it,  any  further  (^^ 
tions  suggest  themselves  which  I  should  put  to  Mr.  Houson,,  I  will  send  W^ 
questions  to  Mr.  Houson  by  mail  and  ask  him  to  reply.  Mr!  Houson  was  th 
gentleman  from  the  Dominion  Beet  Sugar  Company.  i 

Mr.  McKay:  These  men  contracted  for  a  certain  price,  though.  ^J 

The  Chairman:  Yes.         ^  *- 

Ir.  McKay:  Every thin^MBij^:  board. ^  Where  does  the  kick  come  in. 

...Ir.  Elliott:  The  grower^^^^^reat  kick.    They  have  had  a  raw  deal 
from  these  sugar  men.    They  have  practically  put  the  growing  of  beets  out  of 
"feistence  in  Waterloo  county  entirely.     We  used  to  grow  thousands  of  acres. 

There  is  not  an  acre  grown  to-day.  .        - 

^    Mr.  ^ales:  How  do  they  do  that? 

^^-■«^r.  Elliott:  By  unfair  treatment.  They  absolutely  cheated  the  grower  at 
every  stage  of  the  game.  For  instance,  they  had  an  unfair  system  of  testing 
beets.  They  had  an  unfair  system  of  hauling  the  beets  to  the  factory,  and 
then  we  were  docked  a  certain  percentage  of  the  tare  at  the  factories.  For 
instance,  they  would  take  a  bushel  of  beets  and  they  would  scrape  everything_ 
off,  cut  off  all  the  roots  and  all  the  dirtj_  and  that  was  to  be  your  sample,  for 
which  you  ji^ere  paid  for  the  entire  shipment.    The  trouble  was  that  thlmpelected 


mi  Jiii'VTi 
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I  would  be  glad  to  have  had  the  witness  confronted  with 
'■e  you  any-idea  at  what  price  you  can  grow  beets  profit- 


those  beets.    They  were  not  fair^  They  had  the  whole  testing  and  ev^rytfiing 
else  right  in  their  own  handsJhi     •  

Mr,  McKay:     Had  you  not  protection  on  testing 

Mr.  Elliott:  Not  the  slightest.    Unfortunately  I  could  not  be  here  last 
b. 
■  The  Chairman  :  I  wish  you  had  told  me  about  it.    Mr.  Forrester  was  here 
id  he  interjected  some  questions.  ■ 

Mr.  McKay:  They  look  like  scoundrels. 
Mr.  Elliott:  That  is  the  general  opinion  of  the  grower 
Mr.  McKay:  I  intended  to  ask  them  if  their  test  was  final.  ' 
Mr.  Elliott:  We  were  paid  a  bonus  on  the  price  they  recd^ 
sugar  during  January.    In  fact,  the  trouble  was  they  did  not  placeTT  our  mar- 
ket at  the  time,  the  great  stock  of  sugar.    The  result  was  we  -^ere  paid  a  lower 
price  than  we  were  actually  entitled  to,  through  the  bonus.    The  bonus  system 
rteems  very  fair  "on  its  face,  but  really  the  way  it  work||  out  we  were  absolutely 
"at  their  mercy ._»  ,*■  '        I        • 


The  Chair  ^ 
that  testimony. '     ■  — 

Mr.  Milne:  Have  you  any- idea  at  what  price  you  can  grow  beets  profit- 
ably? i^  ^ 

Mr.  Elliott:  That  varies.  Under  the  system  in  Waterloo  county,  a  farmer 
contracts  to  grow  a  certain  number  of  beets.  If  we  are  short  of  labour  they 
will  supply  labour  to  thin  those  beets,  for  which  they  charge  you  as  high  as 
"  "l8.  I  have  paid  as  high  as  $28.  The  farmer  does  all  the  work.  They  supply 
the  seed  and  the  company  supplies  the  labour  for  which  the  farmers  pay — I 
remember  in  one  year  I  paid  $28  an  acre  just  for  the  hoeing  of  the  beets,  and 
the  price  we  have  been  getting  varies  one  year  with  another.  It  is  a  flat  con- 
tract which  varies  one  5^ear  with  another.  I  could  not  say  just  what  that  con- 
tract is  at  the  present  time.  *• 

Mr.  Milne:  According  to  the  evidence  we  got  yesterdaj^',  cane  sugar  does 
not  go  over  6  cents  a  pound.  You  could  not  afford  to  grow  beets  and  compare 
with  the  sugar.  If  cane  sugar  dropped  below  5  cents  a  pound,  the  beet  burf- 
ness  was —  i 

_  Mr.  Elliott:  I  do  not  know  anything  about  that.  i-     L 

tMr.  Sales:  It  is  very  unfortunate  -wo,  did  not  have  that  last  night. 
Mr.  Elliott:  I  could  not  be  here  last  night,  so  I  missed  that. 

Mr.  Gardiner:  I  would  suggest  Mr.  Elliott  might  prepare  a  statement  an., 
that  the  statement  be  incorporated  into  the  report  and  have  it  sent  dowp  to 
the  manufacturers  and  have  them  come  back  if  they  care  to  come  back 

Mr.  Elliott:  I  would  be  glad  to  do  that,  if  you  would  allow  me  to  con 
with  the  Secretary  of  the  Beet  Growers  Association. 

The  Chairman:  I  would  be  glad  to  do  it,  but  a  great  part  of  my  work  lies 
before  me.  Jj 

Mr.  Sales:  But  we  should  see  the  two  sides  of  this  question. 

The  Chairman:  We  should.  I  am  quite  ready  to  do  what  Mr.  Gardiner 
suggests,  and  we  will  deal  with  your  approval,  gentlemen,  as  follows.  I  am 
asking  no\y  that  Mr.  Elliott  confer  with  those  in  the  business  with  whom  he 
wishes  to  confer,  concerning  this  matter  of  the  complaint  of  beet  sugar  growers 
as  to  their  treatment  by  the  refiners,  and  if  after  conference  he  deems  it  a  mat- 
ter which  we  should  investigate,  we  will  investigate  it,  hearing  both  sides.  If 
that  is  satisfactory  we  will  proceed  to  something  else.    I  am  asking  Mr.  Elliott 
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to  confer  with  his  friends  who  are  in  the  beet  root  growing  business  and  after 
conference  if  he  feels  that  there  is  a  serious  grievance  on  the  part  of  the  beet 
sugar  growers  that  they  should  be  heard  and  also  that  the  beet  sugar  refiners] 
should  be  heard.    Is  that  satisfactory?  ' 

Mr.  Hammell:  I  would  suggest  you  telegraph  the  Secretary  of  the  Beet 
Growers'  Association  for  Western  Ontario  to  be  here. 

The  Chairaiazst:  I  would  just  as  soon  leave  it  the  other  way.  Let  Mr. 
Elliott  have  an  opportunity  of  conferring. 

-,      Mr.  Milne:     It  seems  to  me  the  Committee  would  come  in  for  critic  _ 
if  we  slighted  the  agricultiural  end  of  the  business  in  any  way. 

r  The  Chairman:    That  is  Mr.  Sinclair's  view.    I  am  quite  willing  to  do  it. 
Motion  agreed  to.  ,        b_ 


lAM  Archibald  MaoInto 

1 
By  the  Chairman: 

^  Q.  Professor  Macintosh,  you  occupy  a  chair  o?'a  ieCCun 
University,  do  you  not? — ^A.  Yes. 

Q.  What  lectureship  do  you  occupy? — ^A.  I  am  Associate  Professor  of 
Economics  and  Director  of  Courses  and  Commerce  and  Administration  in  the 
University. 

Q.  Who  was  the  other  professor  of  Economics.  Dean  Skelton  is  the 
head  of  the  Department. 

Q.  Now,  for  the  last  two  months,  Mr.  Macintosh,  we  have  been  getting 
help  from  witnesses  concerning  agriculture,  distribution  and  costs  which  farmers ' 
have  to  pay  for  their  commodities  as  compared  with  prices  they  get  for  what 
they  produce.  I  understand  you  have  made  a  study  of  distribution  and  market- 
ing and  that  you  would  have  some  thoughts  to  place  before  us  on  those  sub- 
jects. I  also  understand  that  you  would  like  to  follow  the  ordinary  procedure 
which  we  have  followed  in  this  Committee,  namely,  to  give  the  witness  an 
opportunity  of  placing  his  views  before  us  in  a  statement  and  then  question- 
ing him.  I  also  promise  you  from  the  outset  that  you  might  possibly  be  inter- 
rupted while  you  are  making  your  statement,  by  members  of  the  Committee. 

Mr.  Caldwell:     Not  rudely. 

The  Chairman:    Nothing  is  done  rudely  in  this  Committee.  — 

Mr.  Sales:    Reserve  that  for  the  Banking  Committee.  1^    

The  Witness:  I  am  in  charge  of  the  work  in  marketing  at  the  University, 
and  I  did  make  some  couple  of  years  ago  a  survey  of  marketing,  particularly 
co-operative  marketing,  but  chiefly  of  western  Canada.  My  knowledge  of 
co-operative  mark_eting  in  eastern  Canada  is  perhaps  more  or  less  casual  and 
has  not  been  in  any  sense  detailed.  For  the  reason  that  this  ^as  made,  as  I 
said,  a  couple  of  years  ago,  I  may  perhaps  not  be  so  specific  nor  so  detailed 
^s  you  would  at  all  times  like.  However,  if  I  might  state  in  the  first  place 
what  I  consider  the  general  outline  to  be,  I  would  say  that  it  is  this:  you  have 
had  in  the  past  years,  since  the  war,  a  situation  in  which  the  circulation  of 
goods,  which  we  know  as  international  trade,  has  been  very  seriously  inter- 
rupted because  certain  links  in  that  chain  of  international  trade  have  dropped 
out,  and  the  circulation  has,  so  to  speak,  stopped.  The  problem,  stated  in 
very  _^broad  terms,  is  the  problem  of  either  going  on  without  those  links,  which 
have''chiefly  been  made  up  'of  the  Central  European  countries  or  else  rehabili- 
tating those.    Until  that  is  done  you  have  a  considerable  problem  in  all  coun- 

j [Mr.  William  Archibald  Macintosh.] 
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tries  which  have  depended  upon  these  markets.  That  has  affected  Canada,  as 
you  know,  most  in  that  part  which  most  closely  related,  not  geographically  but 
commercially  with  the  European  market,  namely  Western  Canada.  The  effect 
on  Eastern  Canada  has  been  more  a  reaction  than  a  direct  effect  upon  that 
situation.  That  circumstance,  sir,  has  exaggerated  what  would  be,  what  per- 
liaps  we  might  call  a  normal  depression,  which  would  have  come  from  the 
over-expansion  which  took  place  during  the  war,  which  caused  us  to  produce 
beyond  our  capacity  and  would  have  brought  about  anyway  a  slump  in  busi- 
ness, and  added  to  that  there  has  been  this  drop  in  the  purchasing  power  of 
European  countries,  which  has  thrown  them  out  of  the  market  for  the  time 
being  and  has  exaggerated  what  I  might  call  the  normal  depression  which 
would  have  followed  the  war,  and  that  abnormal  feature  has  affected  agri- 
culture in  this  country.  Tlie  additional  factor  upon  which  I  think  you  have 
already  heard  evidence  is  the  fact  that  in  an  attempt  to  save  itself,  the  United 
.States  tariff  has  shut  off  not  the  market  for  agricultural  products  in  Canada, 
but  one  of  the  trade  routes  to  the  European  market,  and  that  also  has  ser- 
iously affected — 


, By  the  Chairw/in:  _  J! 

'     Q.  Just  develop  that  and  make  it  a       . 

T,he  high  tariff  in  the  United  States  did  not-go  niiieh  take  away  a  market  for 
us  as  taking  away  a  trade  route  to  Europe.  My  idea  was  this.:  you  have  heard 
probably  many  conflicting  arguments  as  to  the  effect  of  the  American  tariff. 
The  American  farmer  is  told  it  did  him  no  good  because  his  price  was  set  in 
Europe  md  the  Canadian  farmer  was  told  it  did  him  no  harm.  That  state- 
ment in^general  is  true,  but  take  the  grain  trade,  the  price  of  grain  is  ulti- 
mately set  in  Europe,  but  the  grain  trade  is  made  up  of  a  considerable  number 
of  successive  pools,  on  which  there  is  an  excessive  milling  demand  exercised. 
Ultimately  both  of  these  markets  are  brought  into  line  with  the  Liverpool 
market,"  but  as  the  exporter  knows,  for  a  considerable  time  our  market^  are^ 
out  of  line  with  the  European  market,  and  then  the  levels  are  gradually  read- 
justed and  the  exporter  comes  in  again,  making  a  contract  with  Europe  and 
exports  wheat.  That  milling  demand  in  the  United  States  for  wheat  has  been 
shut  out  from  Canada,  except,  I  believe,  for  some  of  the  very  best  hard  wheat, 
which  appears  to  be  essential  to  the  American  millers. 


By  Mr.  Sales: 

Q.  On  what  ground  do  you  make  that  statement,  that  the  milling  demand 
was  shut  off  except  for  hard  wheat? — A.  Only  on  the  ground  that  wiere  has 
been  some  wheat  passing  to  the  United  States. 

Q.  Is  it  not  a  fact  that  their  system  of  grinding  practically  enables  the 
miller  to  get  his  wheat  without  paying  anything  at  all,  that  is,  he  can  take 
Canadian  hard  wheat;  he  can  buy  it,  pay  the  duty,  grind  it  with  American 
wheat,  ship  it  out  as  spring  wheat,  and  get  the  drawback  of  99  per  cent,  so 
that,  so  far  as  milling  is  concerned,  the  duty  is  a  farce? — ^A.  Yes,  I  had  omitted 
that. 

Q.  But  it  still  goes  through  the  same  channel  it  always  did? — ^A.  I  think 
I  did  emphasize  wrongly  the  milling  demand,  but  I  think  the  fact  remains  that 
that  channel  for  Canadian  wheat  has  been  shut  off.  Now,  I  do  not  think  that 
that  affects  the  ultimate  price  of  wheat'in  Europe,  but  it  does  affect  the  competi- 
tion for  the  farmer's  wheat  in  this  country.  How  serious  that  effect  is,  I  have 
no  way  of  discovering. 
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e  figures?    How  much  of  our  wheat 
1„9     A    v„„    J   know   a   considerabi 


JP 


Q.  Have  you  been  stud 
through  Buffalo  and  Ameri' 
portion  of  it. 

Q.  It  goes  through  in  bond. — .^.   ^  .^^^^_ 

Q.  Therefore  you  are  not-correct  inHPI^hat  channel  has  been  stopped.- 
A.  You  do  not  think  so?  I  see  what-iyou'  mean.  The  wheat  can  still  pai 
through  in  bond. 

Q^Can  still  and  does  still  pass  through.  ■ j 

-f  Bfthe  Chairman:  " 

—  Q.  Is  the  professor  not  right,  at  least  to  this  extent,  that  any  artifit 
impediment  -ffi-ill  have  the  effect  of  rendering  the  flow  less  ready  and  there  will 
be  cases  where  there  might  be  a  very  slight  difference  of  advantage  given  by 
one  route  rather  than  the  other,  and  these  will  throw  the  wheat  into  one  channel 
of  export  rather  than  the  other? — A.  You  will  see  that  one  per  cent  of  duty 
on  wheat  for  milling,  by  reason  of  the  drawback,  is  very  shght. 

By  Mr.  McKay:  — —   — 

-^  all  passes  through  the  channels  of  trade.  -    -        —  — 

Mr.  Sales:  The  other  passes  through  in  bond.    We  still  have  a  large 
quantity  going  through  these  channels. 

-.^he  Witness:  Yes.     I  was  going  to  say  when  I  made  the  first  general 
statement,  that  I  was  really  thinking  of  the  cattle  industry  more  particularly. 

By  Mr.  ^ales: 
Q.  Yes? — ^A.  Because  there  I  understand  you  had  not  only  the  market  Jj 
a  factor  in  a  defined  area  where  cattl^^^attened,  but  the  cattle  mark^ 
problem  is  very  different  from  the  whea|^^|pm.^   That  was  the  point  I  wa 
goin^to.  I     ., 

^  By  Mr.  Sales: 

O.  T  am  not  inclined  to  affree  ■writh  von.  Prn 


in  has  played  an  important  part  as  far  as  our  grain  is  concerned.    Had  you 

been  here  at  our  Agricultural  Committee  a  year  ago  you  would  have  found  by 

Dr.  Magill's  chart  that  wheat  was  high  in  September  and  early  in  October,  about 

$1.40,  I  believe,  and  then  it  suddenly  slumped  down,  and  it  came  back  in  March 

to  practically  the  same  level.    Even  this  year  with  Europe's  depreciated  buying 

powejf  which  you  are  emphasizing,  wheat  has  remained  fairly  steady,  and  has 

risen  in  price.    It  seems  there  is  a  market  for  all  the  wheat  we  have  even  thia 

year? — ^A.  Yes,  but  at  a  price  very  much  below  the  price  that  has  been  paid.  J 

Mr.  Sales:  It  is  above  the  world's  normal  price.  '  ■ 

The  Chairmaisi:  What  do  you  mean  by  the  world's  normal  price?  l 

Mr.  Sales:  I  am  taking  the  years  I  have  been  gro^ying — ^take  1909  when  we 

approached  about  a  dollar,  that  was  a  great  surprise;  75  cents  would  have  been 

probably  what  you  might  call  the  average  price  for  many  years ;  so  that  you  see 

now  we  received  pretty  near  a  dollar,  and  85  cents  in  the  beginning,  that  is  above 

the  average? 

Witness:  Yes,  but  the  whole  scale  of  prices  is  still  very  much  above. 

JBy  Mr.  Sales: 
Q.  That  is  where  the  trouble  is;  the  other  things  which  we  have  to  buy  have 
not  come  back? — ^A.  That  is  because  the  falling  of  the  European  demand  has 
not  exercised  the  same  effect  on  things  that  you  buy  as  it  has  on  the  things  that 
you  sell.         I_.^^  Mb  I 

^^^  ^^  '      [Mr.  William  Archibald  Macintosh.] 
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By  Mr.  Caldwell:  ^^^      ■flMl^  I        !   ■  1 

.  Q.  Can  you  explain  why  t-hat  should  be  true?  Europe  is  buying  the  com- 
modities that  the  farmers  here  buy;  has  not  the  demand  for  manufactured 
articles  fallen  off  in  Europe  as  well? — ^A.  Yes,  but  Europe  does  not  obtain  any- 
thing like  the  proportion  of  manufactured  articles  from  America  that  she  does 
of  agricultral  products.  European  demand  for  manufactured  articles  is  less 
significant  on  this  continent  than  it  is  for  agricultural  articles.  j 

Q.  I  quite  realize  that,  but  I  don't  see  why  it  would  not  equalize  the  world's 
demand.    If  the  demand  for  manufactured  articles  has  dropped  off  in  theif 
own  country,  they  have  a  surplus  for  export. 

The  Chairman.:  The  answer  to  that  is  that  our  prices  for  manufactured 
articles  are  not  ruled  by  economic  laws,  jput  jDy  artificial  laws. 

Mr.  Caldwell:  Absolutely.  

By  the  Chairman:  ' 

Q.  Is  not  that  the  answer  to  a  large  extent?  After  all  the  Profe 
here  this  morning  to  listen  to  us,  but  we  are  here  to  listen  to  him. — A.  In  answer 
to  your  question,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  do  not  hke  to  use  the  term  economic  lawsi 
that  is  to  say  simply  the  way  people  act  in  large  groups,  and  they  are  not  in  any 
pnse  unchangeable  laws,  they  can  be  changed  just  the  same  as  the  law^s  oj 
nature  can  be  adapted  to  people's  uses.  It  is  true,  I  think,  that  in  many  manu- 
factured articles  there  is  not  the  sensitive  market  that  there  is  for  a  farm  product 
such  as  wheat,  and  they  do  not  reflect  as  quickly  changes  in  general  price 
conditions  as  does  the  commodity  wheat,  and  in  consequence  you  naturally 
always  get  a  decline  in  such  a  commodity  as  wheat  before  you  will  in  the  manu- 
factured articles,  which  the  farmer  is  using.  It  is  a  general  rule  in  prices  that 
materials  always  decline  before  finished  products  do.  There  are  some  exceptions 
to  that  rule,  but  that  is  a  general  rule  that  is  fairly  sound. 

By  Mr.  Milne:  ^^ 
Q.  You  think  manufactured  products  will  come  down,  do  you,  in  price? — A 
Yes;  I  think  that  readjustment  will  have  to  be  made,  but  as  far  as  what  estl^ 
mates  I  have  seen  the  present  prediction  is  for  a  fairly  steady  level  of  pricey 
throughout  the  coming  year;  the  bureaus  which  are  engaged  in  investigating 
that  all  seem  to  be  agreed  that  there  will  be  a  fairly  steady  or  gently  rising  level 
of  prices.  That  would  not  of  course  apply  particularly  to  one-jcommodity.  Any 
one  might  go  up  or  down,  but  the  general  level  would  tend  to  remain  fairly 
steady.  That,  however,  is  not  based  on  my  own  investigations.  Well,  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  merely  have  made  this  statement  as  introductory  to  say  that  it 
'  appears  to  one  who  is  not  an  agriculturist,  that  the  primary  problem  in  agri- 
culture as  viewed  from  the  point  of  view  of  general  business  in  this  country, 
is  coming  to  be  more  and  more  a  selling  problem,  and  for  that  reason  it  appears 

I.  It  <ii.  .117  It  .  —  1  17  7  17  .»7 


ipiiaxr  more  abi/umiJiuu   wiu  nave   uu    ue  ^iveu   uy    an  pcujjic   t;uuueooBu    wiuu   agii- 

■  culture,  and  the  improvement  of  agriculture  to  the  selling  end  of  the  business 
■^ihere  the  profits  are  to  a  considerable  extent  to  be  made.    That  is  not  only  true 
of  agriculture,  but  in  every  field  of  manufacture.     More  and  more  effort  has_ 
been  concentrated  not  on  production,  but  on  selling— I  do  not  mean  that  the  pro-'~y 
duction  has  been  neglected,  but  that  the  production  has  been  adapted  to  the 
sales  department.    The  great  diflficulty  that  appears  in  agriculture  is  that  the 
imit  is  so  small  relatively  to  a  large  commercial  concern,  that  they  cannot  afford 
to  develop  what  the  manufacturer  calls  his  sales  department;  that  is  there  is' 
just  the  one  farmer  usually,  and  he  has  to  be  all  departments  combined.    That  ' 
would  lead  logically  to  the  conclusion  that  if  the  farmer  is  going  to  develop  this 
aggressive  sales  policy  that  is  characteristic  of  all  other  business,  he  will  only 

fMr.  William  Archibald  Madatosh.l  m 
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do  so  J3y  combining  those  smaller  units  not  for  the  purpose  of  production,  because 
in  most  cases  that  has  proved  to  be  a  failure,  but  for  the  purpose  of  selling;  in 
other  words  some  form  of  co-operative  organization. 

By  Hon.  Mr.  SindaW: 
Q.  Co-operative  marketing  organizations? — A.  Yes;^|^^phe  chief  benefit 
it  appears  to  me  to  result  from  that  in  various  fields,  is  not  what  has  most  often 
called  it  into  existence  in  Canada,  namely  some  abuse  that  exists  in  the  market- 
ing organization  as  at  present  organized,  but  the  most  important  result  appears 
to  JDe  the  very  much  better  and  more  intelligent  production  and  management 
among  the  members  of  such  associations.  That  is  to  say,  I  do  not  mean  that 
they  may  use  farming  necessarily  in  the  technical  sense  that  it  may  be  used  on 
an  experimental  farm,  but  they  are  business  men  who  are  running  farms  on  a 
profitable  basis,  and  they  know  what  they  have  to  produce,  and  how  they  have 
to  produce  it  to  meet  what  always  must  be  the  deciding  factor  in  any  busii| 
namely  the  market  on  which  you  sell  your  goods.  It  is  for  that  reason  th£ft  I 
suggest  that  co-operative  marketing  does  greatly  improve  the  position  of  the 
farmer,  because  he  is,  what  I  would  call  a  better  farmer;  that  is  to  say  I  mean 
by  better  farmer,  conducting  farming  that  pays.  That  is  the  only  test  that  I 
think  a  farmer  can  ultimately  put  forward,  and  it  must  cover  a  period  of  years  ;i 

Jjannot  be  stated  simply  as  a  test  for  a  single  year.  That  has  been  done,  as  I 
d,  all  through  business.  One  of  the  most  significant  examples  which  struck 
me  of  the  kind  of  thing  that  that  results  in,  was  in  the  case  of  the  marketing  of 
wool  in  this  country.  The  marketing  of  wool  has  been  immensely  improved  in 
recent  years.  Part  of  it  has  been  a  general  improvement  in  the  wool  market,, 
but  part  of  it  has  been  an  extensive  co-operative  organization  among  wool 
growers,  and  a  consequent  great  raising  in  the  grade  of  wool  that  is  being  pro- 
duced. That  can,  I  think,  be  substantiated  from  the  grading  reports  of  wool 
as  graded  in  the  various  provinces.  One  important  point,  I  think,  is  this,  that 
no  matter  how  much  an  experimental  farm  or  a  government  bureau  may  advise 
a  farmer  by  the  method  of  free  pamphlets  of  what  he  ought  to  do,  that  is  not 
nearly  so  valuable  nor  ^o  effective  as  the  fact  that  he  discovers  a  discrimination 
in  price  for  certain  particular  faults  in  his  product.  If  the  product  has  alread;^ 
left  his  hand%,.  is  out  of  his  control  altogether,  by  the  time  those  faults  are  d!^ 
criminated  against  in  the  market,  he  does  not  pay  much  attention  to  it;  but  if 
it  is  in  his  hands,  and  he  gets  a  detailed  return  showing  that  certain  wool 
was  discriminated  a^inst  and  brought  a  low  price  because  of  some  defect  in 
its  preparation  for  the  market,  he  remembers  that  next  year,  and  there  is 
improvement  in  the  product  which  he  sends  out.  | 

BpMr.  Sales:  . 

Q^-  How  do  you  apply  that  to  wheat? — A.  That  applies  very  much  less  to 
wheat  because  you  have  there  a  standard  grade.  It  applies  more  particularly 
to  these  products  where- the  grade  has  not  yet  been  definitely  set. 

Q.  And  all  the  defects  are  pointed  out  to  the  farmer  at  the  time  of  his 
selling? — ^A.  Yes. 

Q.  Whether  by  the  load  to  the  local  man  or  by  the  carload  in  Winnipeg?^- 
A.  Yes.  j^ 

Q.  Because  he  receives  his  grade  there? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  I  was  wondering  how  you  were  going  to  make  your  remarks  apply  to 
wheat? — ^A.  I  did  not  intend  that  particular  "part  of  it  to  apply  to  wheat  or^to 
any  commodity  where  you  have  not  your  definite  government  grade  given  at 
an  initial  point.  It  applies  very  specifically  I  think  to  live  stock,  to  d^| 
products,  and  to  wool.  
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y.  Elliott:        "H      ■        '    ■  ^ 

Q.  Have  you  any  jagures  aHo  the  co-operative  marketing  of  wool  in  the  last 
five  years  or  since  the  organization  of  our  co-operative  association? — ^A.  I  am 
sure  that  I  can  give  them  to  you  right  up  to  date;  I  can  give  you  an  estimate 
up  to  the  last  couple  of  years. 

Mr.  Elliott;  Mr.  Chairman,  this  association  to  which  the  Professor 
refers  has  been  one  of  the  greatest  success  we  have  had  in  Canada,  and  I  would 
like  to  get  some  definite  information  as  to  the  incre^*  in  wool  marketed 
through  this  association.  ||H      ■ 

Mr.  Hammell:     Have  you  the  report  of  it  here?    « 

Mr.  Elliott:     No.  - 

Mr.  Hammell:    I  ' 


A 
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Q.  Have  you  got  some  method  for  the  co-operative  marketing  of  wheat? 
— A.  In  the  nature  of  a  wheat  pool? 

Q.  I  do  not  kno^^  of  what  nature;  have  you  studied  the  question  at  all? 
— ^A.  I  have  studied  what  has  already  been  done  in  the  companies  which  now 
exist.  I  have  not  gone  in  any  detail  into  the  further  amalgamation  of  those 
companies  or  co-operative  schemes  among  them. 

Q.  Because  after  all  that  is  the  importmi  thing^^^ Y^^  that  is  the 
important  thing?  .  HI'      M^^B^  ;^p- 

The  Chairman:  May  I  make  a  suggestion, , that  we  let  the  Professor 
~o  on  and  make  his  statement?  ~ 

— r  Mr.  Sales:  I  am  asking  these  questions  now  for  this  reason,  that  we  will 
have  to  leave  on  call  for  the  Banking  Committee  at  any  moment,  and  if  the 
professor  is  going  to  deal  with  wheat  I  would  like  to  hear  what  he  has  to  say 
on  that.  If  I  have  to  go  away  for  a  few  minutes  I  will  be  glad  if  that  question 
of  wheat  marketing  is  left  as  long  as  it  can  be  left,  so  that  I  may  have  a  chance 
of  asking  the  professor  about  it.    I  would  like  to  hear  the  professor  on  that.   _ 

Witness:  All  right,  Mr.  Sales.  I  was  emphasizing  Mr.  Chairman, .  wha 
I  call  the  very  important  educative  effect  of  co-operative  marketing,  I  mean  th. 
educative  effect  in  that  the  farmer  is  a  more  intelligent  producer.  He  is  a' 
producer  who  knows  his  market;  but,  as  Mr.  Sales  suggested,  that  is  less  impor- 
tant in  wheat  than  in  other  commodities,  because  you  have  the  indication  '^/ffM 
of  a  government  grade.  But  it  might  be  suggested  that  the  importance  of 
these  other  commodities,  live  stock,  dairy  products,  and  wool,  is  likely  to  be 
increasing  rather  than  decreasing  in  this  country,  that  is  in  proportion  to  the 
cereal  products,  and  in  consequence,  because  to  a  good  many  farmers  it  is  a 
relatively  new  field,  the  importance  of  knowing  a  market  is  very  much  greater.j 
Take,  for  example,  in  dealing  with  live  stock  in  Ontario  at  any  rate — and  I 
think  it  is  true  in  the  West — the  old  type  of  marketing  through  the  countrv 
drover  who  might  be  many  things  in  addition  \o  being  a  drover,  was  one  which 
usually  gave  the  producer  comparatively  little  knowledge  of  the  market,  and 
in  many  cases  the  producer  did  not  desire  that.  Tne  drover  offered  him  fre- 
quently so  much  for  various  animals,  and  I  have  heard  producers  who  said 
"yeS;^,  but  how  much  will  you  give  me  per  hSiid  for  the  bunch?"  He  did  not 
want  .to  know  what  this  one  was  worth  and  wliat  that  one  was  worth,  but  give 
him  a  round  figure  per  head  for  the  bunch. '  That  is  more  or  less  typical  of 
what  the  drover  or  middleman  offered  in  the  way  of  market  intelligence.  The 
drover  himself  might  know  very  well,  but  the  farmer  did  not  know  and  was  not 
instructed.  Now,  if  the  farmer  himself  controls  his  products  as  far  as  the 
central  market  he  discovers  what  each  and  every  animal  that  he  ships  there 
is  worth  in  the  eyes  of  the  market.    The  consequence  is  that  he  is  much  more 
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forcibly  instructed  in  what  type  of  product  to  turn  out  than  when  he  sold  them 
to  the  middleman.  The  one  greatset  argument  I  think  which  one  can  make 
against  the  existence  of  too  long  a  chain  of  middlemen  in  agricultural  products, 
aside  from  abusive  practises,  is  that  essentially  a  middleman's  business  depends 
on  volume  rather  than  on  quality  of  the  product.  That  does  not  mean  that  a 
middleman  what  takes  a  very  low  view  of  hisj)usiness  and  wants  to  build  up 
the  business  of  the  people  who  send  products  in  to  him  may  not  take  a  higher 
view  than  that,  but  his  profits  rather  depend  on  volume  than  on  the  grade  of  his 
products;  consequently  where  the  farmer  can  get  to  the  central  market,  as  he 
does  through  the  use  of  say  a  live  stock  shipping  association,  he  becomes  a 
very  much  more  intelligent  producer  of  live  stock,  although  he  still  is  subject 
to  the  fluctutations  of  the  central  market,  and  he  cannot  necessarily  get  any 
more  than  the  middleman  would  have  given  him.  For  that  reason  it  appear^ 
unlikely,  as  some  have  suggested,  that  the  middleman  would  be  eliminated. 
As  long  as  the  field  remains  open  the  good  drover,  the  good  wool  merchant  will 
always  find  a  place,  but  the  standard  will  be  set,  as  it  has  been  in  some  lines 
already,  by  the  co-operative  organization;  and  I  think  that  is  a  necessary  line 
of  progress  in  Canadian  agriculture.^  I  think  I  mentioned  that  that  appears  to 
me  to  be  more  important  because  of  the  fact  that  we  are  going,  I  think  we  will 
have  to  go,  through  what  many  other  districts  on  this  continent  have  already 
gone  through,  namely 'change  to  what  is  familiarly  called  in  some  cases  mixed 
farming,  although  it  is  not  "necessarily  mixed  farming.  Just  as  Minnesota  for 
example  in  the  nineties  changed  over  to  predominantly,  perhaps,  dairy  farming; 
^so  you  -yill  find  districts  in  Canada  changed  more  or  less  gradually  to  some  other 
form  than  purely  grain  farming.  That  I  think  is  alreaHy  taking  place  in  some 
districts,  although  I  have  not  been  in  the  West  for  a  period  of  two  years. 
With  that  the  necessity  for  the  improvement  of  the  position  of  the  producer 
as  related  to  his  market,  becomes  more  apparent.  That  is  to  say,  unless  he  has 
an  organization  by  which  he  can  get  into  the  central  market  he  is  not  so  likebfi 
to  make  a  success  of  the  new  products  which  js  being  called  up  to  put  on  the 
market.  That  does  not  mean,  I  think,  what  is  usually  glibly  given  very  often 
by  people  who  are  not  farmers  like  myself,  who  tell  the  farmer  that  his  solu- 
tion is  better  farming.  That  is  not  a  solution,, I  think  most  farmers  at  present, 
as  before,  are  getting  out  of  the  extreme  difiiculties  of  the  last  few  years  not  by 
better  farming  but  by  the  very  necessity  of  the  situation,  cheaper  farming;  that 
is  they  are  just  getting  through  as  best  they  can.  But  I  think  you  ■\!^ill  find 
ultimately  that  as  a  better  condition  comes  that  in  the  agricultural  markets^ 
the  farmer  will  adopt  changes  and  improvements  in  his  productionujvhich  dur- 
ing the  period  of  depression  he  has  no  resources  to  adopt.  ■■ 

Bf  Mr.  Sales: 

-O-afio  you  still  hope  for  an  increase  in  the  price  of  agricultural  products? 
—A.  Yes. 

Q.  I  do  not? — A.  I  may  qualify  that  by  saying  that  either  we  will  have  an 
.rea|e  in  the  price  of  agricultural  products,  or  you  will  find  that  the  price 
"of  other  products  relative  to  agricultural  products  will  decline;  that  is  to  say, 
you  would  hH-\se  a  relative  increase  in  the  price  of  agricultural  products.         t 

By  Hon.  Mr.  Sinclair:  ,         I 

Q.  The  purchasing  power  will  be  increased? — A.  Yes. 
J  By  Mr.  Sales:  * 


of  our  people  will  go  under  before  that  increase  is  reached? — A.  It  is  unfor- 
tunately decreasing  slowly. 
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By  the  Chairman:  h      I    ^^^^a^     i        ^B^Bi 

^.  It  is  not  decreasing  at  all  at  present,  the  price^^ll  aommomwe^tr( 
the  general  rise,  according  to  your  ^atement,  and  I  think  you  are  correct?- 
Yes,  I  think  Ihat  is  correct,  but  I  think — 


r  By  Mr.  McKay: 

lugar  is  going  to  jump  highY — j 
on  that  question  was  that  the  purchasing  power  of  agricultural  products  must 
tend  to  increase,  but  unfortunately  for  the  individuals  concerned  that  increase 
may  come  very  slowly,  and  the  decreasing  prices  of  specific  articles  which  th| 
producer  has  to  buy  may  help  him  out.  But  his  ultimate  salvation  I  think  mu^"' 
come  through  a  rehabilitation  of  the  European  market.  There  appear  to  mftto 
be  only  two  alternatives  in  that  case;  either  you  have  got  to  rehabilitate  the 
European  market,  which  we  depended  on  prior  to  the  war,  or  else  you  must  build 
up  an  entirely  new  trade  organization  which  will  depend  to  a  less  extent  upon 
that  market.  j|vi~' 

By  Mr.  Sales: 

Q.  Or  t]ie  third  alternative,  that  is  that  the  farming  industry  in  this  country 
will  be  destroyed? — A.  Yes. 

Hon.  Mr.  Sinclair:  Impossible. 

Mr.  S.\LEs:  I  think  there  is  great  dangdr.  You  §fey  impossible,  but  it  just 
amounts  to  this,''that  the  man  who  is  in  a  losing  business  cannot  contiziue  in  it 
indefinitely;  he  is  going  to  quit,  and  the  other  man  by  reason  of  his  debts 
accumulating  is  going  to  be  put  out  of  business  by  the  sheriff;  that  is  all  there 
is  to  it. 

Mr.  St4.nsell:  I  cannot  say  that  I  agree  with  Mr.  Sales  in  the  last  alter- 
native. I  cannot  see  that  farming  will  be  put  out  of  business,  but  I  can  see  it, 
under  the  conditions  Mr.  Sale^  outlines,  that  it  will  be  reduced  to  such  a  point 
that  it  will  become  unprofitable.  *■-* 

Hon.  Mr.  Sinclair:  The  conditions  will  adjust  themselves. 

Mr.  Sales:  That  is  exactly  the  trouble  all  the  way  through;  we  cannot 
convince  you  men  that  conditions  are  just  as  they  are.  '  ■        ^p, 

Hon.  Mr.  Sinclair:  I  am  not  disputing  your  conditions,  but  it" is  your 
conclusion  that  things  are  going  to  go  to  the' bad. 

Mr.  Sales:  They  will  go  to  the  wall  unless  prices  come  down,  and  there  is 
no  evidence  of  them  coming  down,  and  no  evidence  of  anybody  trying  to  bring 
them  down.     That  is  the  point  that  alarms  me.  —^ 

The  Chairman:"  Let  me  interrupt  the  witness  a  moment.  Mr.  Houson  is 
I  think  in  Ottawa  yet,  and  we  will  bring  him  back  and  question  him  along  the 
lines, you  suggest,  Mr.  Elliott.      ' 

Mr.  Elliott:  If  Mr.  Houson  could  remain  over  it  might  be  possible  to  bring 
the  secretary  of  this  sugar  beet  growers'  association  here  to-morrow  morning,  i 

The  Chairman:  Y/hat  we  will  do  is  this,  Mr.  Gordon  will  find  out  if  m3 

Jou.'^on  is  here,  and  if  Mr.  Houson  is  here  he  will  request  him  to  remain.     Mn^ 
ardon  will  tell  Mr.  Elliott,  and  Mr.  Elliott  will  get  in  touch  with  the  repre^'_ 
-sentative  beet  grower  in  Ontario,  and  will  have  him  here  with  Mr.  Houson 
tn-mnrrnw  morning. 

jjjEr.  Sales:  Just  on  that  point,, Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  like  to  say  this:  take 

a  man  who  is  considered  to  be  a  fairly  good  farmer,  above  the  average,  for  the 
last  three  years  he  has  been  writing  a  red  ink  balance  of  $2,000  a  year.    Ho-^ 
long  is  he  going  to  be  able  to  do  that?    A  red  ink  balance  is  a  balance  on  th^' 
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wrong  side.  ■  When  times  were  good  m  '16  and  '17  he  bought  Victory  bonu 
and  he  has  been  drawing  on  them  for  the  last  three  years.    I  can  bring  you 
scores  of  people  in  that  position.  J 

Mr.  Stansell:  How  did  he  get  into  a  position  where  he  can  stand  an  annu^ 
loss  like  that?  ^ 

Mr.  Sales:  In  those  good  years,  '15,  '16  and  '17— In  '15  we  had  the  largest 

crop  in  our  history  and  then  we  had  the  abnormal  rise  in  prices.    For  instance 

'  in  one  year  I  marketed  a  wagonload  of  wheat  and  received  $119.    In  another 

^pfcr  I  marketed  18  loads,  and  only  received  about  $500.    You  see  the  difference. 

Now  this  man  took  care  of  his  money  at  that  stage,  and  he  is  now  drawing  on 

"  i^and  has  been  for  the  last  three  years.    I  say  that  that  situation  cannot  go  on, 

Hd  the  man  who  has  not  a  balance  at  his  credit  is  gradually  accumulating  a  pile 

of  debt  that  will  before  long  place  him  in  the  hands  of  the  sheriff. 

Mr.  Stansell:  In  your  opinion  i^  the  Western  farmer  the  only  man  who 
has  had  that  experience  in  the  last  few  years? 

Mr.  Sales:  I  cannot  tell  you  that.  T  can  only  tell  you  what  I  know  and  I 
speak  for  the  Western  farmer.  If  you  tell  me  the  same  situation  applies  in 
Ontario,  I  shall  not  disbelieve  you. 

Hon.  Mr.  Sinclair:  Mr.  Sales,  I  do  not  dispute  youi'  statement  of  the 
condition  of  the  Western  farmer,  but  if  the  farmers  believed  that  these  conditions 
were  going  to  continue,  they  would  all  stop,  they  would  not  face  a  loss  of  another 
year.  But  better  years  will  come  and  you  have  to  judge  these  things  over  a 
cycle  of  years.  You  cannot  take  one  or  two  years  such  as  we  are  going  through 
now. 

Mr.  Sales:  If  you  can  give  me  any  evidence,  Mr.  Sinclair,  of  these  prices, 
coming  down,  or  of  a  desire  on  the  part  of  anyone  to  bring  them  down,  I  could 
find  some  comfort  in  the  situation,  but  I  fail  to  see  anything  of  that  kind. 

Hon.  Mr.  Sinclaib:  It-is  the  desire  of  everyone  to  readjust  the  conditions; 
there  is  no  question  about  that. 

Mr.  Hammell:  There  is  a  decided  trend  towards  better  conditions. 

Mr.  Sales:  The  Chairman  says  there  is  not  that  trend;  it  is  the  other  way. 

Hon.  Mr.  Sinclair:  The  president  has  said  that  there  is  a  rise  in  the  price 
of  commodities. 

Ip     The  Chairman:  What  I  said  was  that  there  is  a  general  tendency  upwards 
m  the  price  of  commodities.    I  think  that  is  what  the  Professor  said. 

Witness:  That  would  include  all  commodities. 


By  the  Chairman:  ~~ 

Q.  Farming  commodities  as  well? — ^A.  Yes. 

Q.  And  you  say,  Professor,  if  we  start  at  the  present  moment  in  this  con- 
dition, that  the  sale  price  of  farm  commodities  is  at  a  very  much  lower  level  than 
the  price  5f  general  commodities.  Now  the.  hope  for  the  farmer  is  to  obtain 
a  normal  equilibrium.  It  does  not  make  much  difference  to  him,  as  it  seems  to 
me,  whether  the  price  of  what  he  has  to  sell  goes  up  or  the  price  of  what  he  has 
to  buy  goes  down,  he  is  interested  in  the  equilibrium.  Then  if  there  is  a  rise 
in  what  he  has  to  sell  and  that  is  shown  also  in  what  he  has  to  JDuy,  if  they 
parallel  each  other,  starting  from  a  wide  space  apart,  if  they  are  going  to  main- 
tain that  space  apart,  an  equilibrium  will  not  be  obtained.  That  is  only  my 
opinion. 

Hon.  Mr.  Sinclair:  As  prices  increase,  even  supposing  the  space  they  an 
apart  remains  the  same,  the  relative  position  of  the  farmer  will  be  better;  unless 
the  space  becomes  wider  as  prices  increase. 

'  [Mr.  William  Archibald  Macintosh.] 
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The  CHAiRMAJfrirboth  p 
the  farmer's  position  remain  ^3 

Hon.  Mr.  Sinclair:  No,  I  think  not. 

The  Chairman:  In  my  view,  the  farmer's  trouble'Ts  the  difference  "an  price 
.between  what  he  has  to  sell  and  what  he  has  to  buis 

Mr.  Sales:  Hear,  hear. 

Mr.  Stansell:  There  is  a  margin  between  the  two,  but  the  farme 
more  than  he  buys  normally,  so  that  if  you  raise  the  average,  that  1    _  „ 
does  not  affect  him  so  injuriously. 

The  Chairman  :  There  is  something  in  that. 

Mr.  Hammell:  If  I  may  illustrate  it  in  this  way:  there  are  two  children, 
one  a  year  old  and  the  other  two  years  old;  he  is  twice  as  old  as  the  younger; 
but  when  he  is  six  years  old  pnd  the  younger  five  he  is  one-sixth  older.  The 
ratio  changes.  '  ^    .■■■ 

Th  Chairman  :  Still  the  younger  will  never  be  the  same  age. 
'     Mr.  Hammell:    No,  but  the  older  they  get  the  1^  difference  there  is  in 
the  proportion.    That  is  a  concrete  illustration. 

Mr.  Gardiner:  Mr.  Stansell  said  that  the  farmer  sells  more  than  he  buy| 
If  that  is  the  case  we  will  have  a  breakdown  in  consumption.  It  is  just  th^ 
same  as  international  trade,  we  have  to  buy  as  much  as  we  sell;  otherwise  we 
will  get  in  the  position  that  we  cannot  sell.  And  the  farmer  will  be  in  the 
same  relative  position;  if  he  does  not  buy  as  much  as  he  sells  approximately 
there  will  be  a  breakdown  in  the  industrial  situation.  X 

The  Chairman:  Is  there  not  this  difference,  Mr.  Gardiner,  that  the  farmer 
differs  in  this  respect  from  a  clerk  in  a  store  or  an  operative  in  a  factory;  the 
farmer  grows  a  good  deal  of  his  own  living;  I  do  not  know  whether  he  sells 
more  than  he  buys,  but  he  provides  his  own  food  to  a  very  considerable  extent. 

Mr.  Gardiner:  The  remark  that  I  particularly  applied  myself  to  was  the 
remark  of  Mr.  Stansell,  that  a  farmer  always  sells  more  than  he  buys.     Now  it  i^ 
obvious  that  if  that  continues  for  any  length  of  time,  there  will  be  a  breakdown 
in  industry,  because  if  he  does  not  buy  the  industrial  products  the  industrieip 
will  have  to  cut  down  their  production  to  that  extent.     Our  industrial  and  farm-'' 
ing  operations  are  an  exchange  of  commodities,  and  if  the  farmer  doe^not  buy 
as  much  as  he  sells  those  other  producers  must  naturally  produce  L 

Mr.  Hammell:  But  the  farmer  will  be  accumulating  reserves;  accumu- 
lating Victory  bonds.  , 

Mr.  Gardiner:  He  is  accumulating  nothing.     "* 

Mr.  Hammell:  Then  those  Victory  bonds  will  be  put  put  into  other 
channels  of  trade.  "^ 

Mr.  Stansell:  Self-preservation  being  the  first  law  of  life  I  will  have  to 
try  and  extricate  myself.  I  begin  by  saying  that  Mr.  Gardiner  and  myself 
lare  both  right.  I  said  normally  the  farmer  sold  more  than  he  bought.  Over  a 
period  of  ten  years  that  is  true.  Normally  also  a  farmer  should — ^very  slightly, 
I  will  admit,  with  a  little  experience — gradually  improve  his  position  until  he 
reaches  the  age  when  ordinarily  he  should  cease  active  effort;  he  should  have  ^ 
small  competence  to  keep  him  for  the  remainder  of  his  days.  That  is  a  very 
slow  process.  In  certain  individual  cases  it  may  never  happen  at  all,  but  that 
should  be  the  normal  condition,  and  .is  if  you  take  a  number  of  years.  What  we 
sell  more  than  we  buy  is  represented  generally  by  our  real  estate;  we  gradually 
sell  a  little  more  than  we  buy  and  put  that  mone^ggb  the  payments  for  a 
farm,  and  when  we  come  to  the  age  when  we  should  ^a^e  work,  the  little 
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bit  we  have  accumulated  keeps  us  lor  the  remainder  of  our  lives  and  someone 
else  begins  at  the  bottom. 

The  Chairman;  The  normal  condition  is  that  when  a  farmer  gets  old,  one 
at  least  of  his  sons  has  stayed  on  the  farm  and  looks  after  the  farm  and  takes 
care  of  the  old  man.     That  is  a  matter  to  which  I  would  direct  your  attention. 

Mr.  Gardiner:  I  am  quite  aware  of  that,  Mr.  Chairman,  but  I  submit  that 
you  cannot  sell  more  than  you  buy  for  any  length  of  time  without  a  disturbance 
of  the  market.  Mr.  Stansell  refers  to  the  farmer  accumulating  something;  but 
^  admits  that  yhen  the  farmer  sells  more  than  he  buys  he  puts  the  surplus 
mto  land.  So  in  effect  he  buys.  It  does  not  make  any  difference  in  which 
form  he  buys;  he  must  buy. 

Mr.  Hammell:  If  he  puts  it  into  Victory  bonds  as  our  friend  did,  he  is 
buying  Victory  bonds  and  has  that  to  go  on  with. 

Mr.  Gardiner:  If  the  money  for  the  Victory  bonds  is  put  into  some  other 
channel  of  trade  that  is  all  right. 

Mr.  Hammell:  It  helps  to  make  the  wheels  go  round. 

Mr.  Gardiner:  But  the  statement  that  he  sells  more  than  he  buys  I  do  not 
think  is  correct. 

Mr.  Stansell:  If  you  take  the  commodities  I  have  mentioned,  whether  it 
is  in  payment  of  a  farm,  or  the  purchase  of  Victory  bonds,  or  a  bank  balance, 
you  can  say  on  economic  grounds  that  he  has  sold  exactly  the  same  as  he  buys; 
provided  you  include  that  he  buys  a  bank  deposit,  or  insurance,  land.  Victory 
bonds,  or  whatever  it  may  be.  I  took  the  other  ground  that  he  buys  commodi- 
ties, and  1  did  not  consider  that  as  including  bank  deposits  and  Victory  bonds. 
If  you  wish  to  extend  it  in  that  way  it  leaves  us  on  practically  the  same  ground, 
so  that  it  is  merely  a  matter  of  the  way  the  proposition  is  stated. 

The  Chairman:  You  have  shown  very  clearly  how  most  of  our  disputes 
arise;  because  we  have  not  been  giving  exactly  the  same  connotation  to  the 
words  we  use.    Now  I  think  we  will  let  the  Professor  go  on. 

The  Witness:  I  said  something  of  what  appeared  to  me  to  be  one  of  the 
most  significant  aspects  of  co-operative  marketing;  and  I  had  also  stated  what 
appeared  to  me  to  be  the  most  significant  aspect  of  farming;  namely  the  selling 
gnd,  and  what  was  ultimately  the  test,  the  profit  making  end  of  farming.  For 
that  reason — While  I  suggest  it  as  one  who  is  not  a  farmer — it  has  always 
appeared  to  me  unfortunate  that  Government_  experiments  in  farming  were  not 
made  from  the  point  of  view  of  the  commercial  result. 

Mr.  Sales:  Hear,  hear.  I  have  been  recommending  that  ever  since  I  ha-^ 
been  in  Ottawa,  but  no  one  has  taken  any  notice  of  it. 

The  Witness:  I  do  not  mean  that  the  experimental  and  research  work  is 
£iot  extremely  valuable;  but  I  think  it  should  be  .on  a  separate  basis,  and  I 
should  like  to  see  the  results  of  the  Government  farm  setting  aside  a  certain 
part  and  let  that  be  a  unit  farm  and  let  accounts  be  kept  to  see  what  is  gool 
farming  and  what  is  not  good  farming.  '  '^ 

Mr.  Sales:  You  mean,  by  making  it  pay? — ^A.  Yes,  because  no  farmer  can 
be  a  good  farmer  unless  he  makes  it  pay. 

Mr.  Stansell:  Mr.  Chairman,  that  is  a  point  that  is  well  brought  out  and 
we  might  well  spend  a  little  time  to  impress  it  on  the  country.  All  our  efforts 
have  been  directed  towards  getting  the  farmers  to  produce  more;  very  little  has 
been  said  about  marketing  what  we  have  to  produce,  or  how  to  produce  at  a 
profit.    The  point  the  Professor  has  brought  out  should  be  emphasized. 

The  Chairman;   We  have  a  branch  which  looks  after  marketing. 

I  [Mr.  William  Archibald  Macintosh.] 
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The  WitStess":"  TMS"^  all  information.    What  I  suggest  is  demonstration. 

Mr.  Sales:  Hear,  hear.    Show  ns  how  to  do  it,  and  not  sit  at  home  and  tell 
us  how  to  go  out  and  do  it.  * 

The  Witness:  Yes.  Very  often  what  they  tell  you  will  be  good  inform 
tion  and  correct,  but  as  I  said,  the  thing  about  co-operative  marketing  is  thi 
it  is  pointed  out  most  forcibly,  this  is  worth  more  and  will  pay  more.  Now  if 
you  can  show  that  on  a  farm,  which  can  show  its  accounts  and  show  its  profits 
or  its  losses,  it  appears  to  me  that  that  would  bring  about  a  great  improvement, 
and  by  that  I  mean  an  improvement  in  the  profits  of  farming. 

Mr.  Sales:   Hear,  hear. 

The  Chairman:  Professor,  Mr.  Ruddick,  the  dairy  expert,  told  us  the  other 
day  about  a  cheese  and  butter  factory  that  the  Government  have  down  in  Finch, 
"in  Stormont  County.  He  said  it  had  been  profitable  from  a  commercial  stand- 
point besides  doing  a  good  deal  of  experimental  work.  That  is  the  practice 
^hich  I  understand  you  think  should  be  adopted  in  regard  to  several  of  our 
experimental  farms  or  at  least  parts  of  those  farms,  to  have  them  run  as  a 
commercial  undertaking  and  see  what  the  outcome  would  be. 

The  Witness:    Yes.  ' 

Mr.  Milne:  You  could  not  call  them  experimental  farms  then. 

Mr.  Sales:  I  think  we  should  get  away  from  the  experimental  farm  and 
take  say  half  a  section  in  the  West,  good  land  with  moderately  good  buildings, 
so  that  the  overhead  is  not  excessive,  and  put  a  young  fellow  there  with  what 
he  needs  to  go  on  with,  pay  interest  on  it,  and  show  the  work  on  a  commercial 
J)asis.  Then  if  he  can  do  that  and  show  that  this  farm  can  be  made  to  pay, 
.when  mine  is  losing,  there  is  only  one  thing  for  me  to  do,  and  that  is  to  follow 
the  methods  of  this  farm  which  has  made  a  success.  ■ 

Hon.  Mr.  SmcLAm:  The  personal  factor  is  involved  there.    One  man  might 
make  such  a  farm  pay  and  another  man  make  a  complete  failure  of  it.    Probably 
"n  nine  cases  out  of  ten  it  is  the  man  himself  who  is  falling  down. 

Mr.  Sales:   No,  it  has  never  been  done  from  a  commercial  point  of  view. 

Mr.  Milne:  The  Experimental  Farms  are  not  sufficiently  representative 
of  the  country.  A  farm  in  the  centre  of  Manitoba  will  prove  certain  things,.^ 
and  a  farmer  100  miles  away  will  be  urged  to  follow  those  methods,  and  they 
may  not  be  suitable  for  him;  he  may  not  have  the  right  land.  Each  farmer 
must  carry  on  an  experiment  of  his  own,_working  under  the  direction  of  the 
Experimental  Farm;  but  if  he  does  that  and  his  own  experiment  fails  he  then 
loses  faith  in  the  Experimental  Farm. 

Mr.  MtTNEo:  The  same  thing  would  happen  with  a  demonstration  farm. 
The  man  in  charge  might  demonstrate  that  he  could  make  money  in  one  location, 
but  that  might  not  be  so  in  another  location. 

Mr.  Milne:  But  you  would  not  have  all  your  eggs  in  one  basket. 

Mr.  Sales:  It  would  not  be  necessary  to  buy  farms  for  such  experiments. 
They  could  be  rented. 

Mr.  MuNRo:  I  do  not  see  any  good  in  destroying  the  work  of  the  Experi- 
mental Farms.  ■" 

Mr.  Sales:  No  one  is  sugge^ing  that  the  work  of  the  Experimental  Farms 
should  be  destroyed. 

P     Air.  Milne:  No^  but  the  experh      '-'' ' "-' —  ''--" 

to  the  public  in  general. 
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Hon,^'^M^HpLAiR:  You  can  draw  your  own  deduc 

ovsn  conditwnP^f  you  allow  for  the  different  condition.  ^  _ ._ ., 

draw  correct  conclusions  from  the  work  done  on  the  Experimental  Farms. 

Mr.  Milne:  I  am  not  condemning  the  work  of  the  Experimental  Farms; 
don't  run  away  with  that  idea ;  but  I  claim  that  there  is  to  much  money  spent  on 
the  Experimental  Farms. 

Mr.  Gardiner:  I  think  we  are  losing  the  value  of  the  Professor's  remarks, 
Mr.  Chairman.  His  idea  seems  to  be  to  bring  the  farmer  in  closer  touch  with 
the  market  so  that  he  will  be  able  to  produce  efficiently  the  class  of  commodity 
that  the  market  requires.    He  is  making  a  very  valuable  statement  there. 

The  Chairman:  Allow  me  to  congratulate  the  Professor's  students  because 
the  resulting  discussion  of  his  words  this  morning  shows  that  he  must  provoke 
thought  in  his  students,  and  that  is  the  greatest  quality  in  a  teacher. 

Mr.  McKay:  I  am  beginning  to  think,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  the  students  are 
inclined  to  lecture  the  Professor,  or  at  least  to  argue  with  him. 

The  Witness:  That  is  an  excellent  quality  in  a  student. 

By  Hon.  Mr.  %nclair: 
i  How  far  do  you  think  the  Government  can  go  in  assisting  marketing? 
You  spoke  about  demonstration? — A.  In  what  I  said  last  about  demonstration, 
I  meant  something  that  was  entirely  controlled  and  operated  by  the  Govern- 
ment, simply  as  an  illuskation  of  commercial  farming.  In  regard  to  aiding 
the  farmer  himself  in  his  marketing,  while  Jihere  may  be  specific  cases  which 
would  have  to  be  judged  on  their  individual  nierits,  where  the  Government  may 

°^o  further  into  marketing,,  as  a  general  rule  I  think  if  the  farmer  can  look  after 
his  own  marke-jbing  and  let  the  Government  merely  clear  the  way  for  him, 
give  him  a  fair  field  for  his  own  activities,  it  is  better. 

m  Q.  What  do  you  mean  by  clearing  a  way  and  giving  him  a  fair  field? — ^A. 
n  the  farmer  thinks  and  can  demonstrate  that  there  exists  in  some  cases 
restriction  of  competition  in  the  market,  or  that  in  some  cases,  as  has  already 
been  done,  where  a  farmer's  enterprise  starts  heavily  handicapped,  because  the 
field  is  already  occupied,  by  securely  entrenched  independent  interests,  it  might 
in  an  individual  case — I  would  like  to  see  the  details  of  the  case  before  making  a 
toecific  judgment  on  it — it  might  be  that  the  Government  could  overcome  that 

"fcndicap  for  the  farmer.  An  instance  which  Mr.  Sales  knows  more  about  than 
I  do,  is  what  the  Saskachewan  Government  did  in  promoting  the  co-operative 
elevator,  giving  it  a  start  by  loaning  funds.    A  farmer's  company  could  not 

^  start  there  from  scratch,  _^o  to  speak,,  because  there_were  powerful  companies*" 

'  in  the  field  and  the  industry  was  on  which  called  for  a  very  considerable  invest- 
ment of  fixed  capital.  ■  h, 

By  Mr.  Sales:  ' 

Q.  Your  idea  of  Government  aid  is  that  it  should  do  for  the  people  what 
the  people  cannot  do  for  themselves? — ^A,  Yes. 

Q.  Qpod.  I  agree  with  you. — A.  We  might  not  always  agree  on  what  the 
plople  cannot  do  for  themselves,  but  I  think  generally  we  might  agree. 

By  Hon.  Mr.  Sinclair: 
Q.  Going  a  little  further  into  that,;  Professor,  as  to  what  the  Governments 
can  do  to  assist  in  marketing;  what  special  functions  can  they  perform  that  will 
assist  the  farmer,  or  how  can  the  farmer  meet  the  efforts  of  the  Government 
and  get  a  benefit  from  them  when  they  attempt  to  assist  him  in  marketing  his 
products? — A.  Apart  from  giving  to  the  farmer  usable  market  intelligen(^  I 
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a-cumstances  as  I  instanced,  when  occasionally  the  use  of  Government  credit,  or 
:he  clearing  aw^ay  of  some  obstacle,  or  something  of  that  kind,  might  be  effective. 

^Ordinarily  Government  information  is  desirable,  but  too  frequently  I  think, 
although  it  would  be  hard  to  give  you  a  specific  instance  offhand,  the  information 
is  not  as- usable  from  a  commercial  point  of  view  as  it  might  be,  because  the 
Government  officials  frequently  have  not  got  the  commercial  view  of  the  case. 
If  the  farmer  having  developed  a  system  of  marketing,  can  obtain  his  own 
information,  that  is  likely  to  be  more  valuable  than  that  which  the  Governme^ 
provides  him  with ;  in  the  same  way  that  most  of  our  commercial  organizations, 
manufacturers  and  so  on,  depend  on  their  own  sources  of  information  rather  than 
those  of  the  Government,  because  they  are  more  nearly  related  to  the  exact 
sort  of  thing  they  want  to  know.  The  Government  attempts  to  collect  what 
everybody  wants  to  know,  and  too  frequently,  almost  necessarily,  it  is  some- 
thing which  no  one  in  particular  want  to  know.  That  is,  it  is  not  adapted  to 
the  needs  of  any  one  particular  person.  And  in  consequence,  if  a  farmer's 
marketing  organization  can  supply  itself  with  information,  I  think  it  is  better 
than  Goverment  information.  But  Government  information  is  much  better 
than  the  information  which  the  isolated  farmer  can  get  for  himself.  And  I 
think  the  Government  Bureau  responsible  for  information  should  be  very  careful 

jind  give  a  great  deal  of  care  to  the  providing  of  information  which  is^in- 
mercially  useful  and  which  is  not  simply  statistically  interesting. 

Mr.  McKay:  Is  not  the  farmer  handicapped,  even  if  he  is  supplied  with  the 
best  information,  because  farming  at  best  is  a  gamble,  is  it  not? 

The  Witness:  I  would  not  subscribe  to  that. 

Mr.  McKay:  This  year  he  has  not  a  good  crop;  next  year,  even  under  the 
jbest  conditions  of  skill  and  information  he  will  not  have  two  thirds  of  a  crop, 
due  to  natural  conditions.  [  ,  | 

The  Witness:  Yes,  that  is  true.  | 

Mr.  McKay:  The  Canadian  farmer  ships  his"  grain  to  the  markets  < 
Europe,  so  that  the  information  he  requires  is  world  wide.  He  has  to  considi 
the  production  of  the  whole  world,  and  that  production  varies  from  year  to 
year,  so  that  it  is  very  hard  for  a  farmer,  even  with  all  the  information  he  can 
oJDtain  from  all  parts  of  the  world,  to  strike  the  level.  He  cannot  adapt  his 
Nseeding  to  it,  he  cannot  adapt  his  work  to  it,  he  has  to  go  ,ahead  and  is  constantly 
engaged  in  a  gamble. 

Mr.  Hammell:  You  are  referring  now  to  one- crop  farming? 

Mr.  McKay:  Yes. 

Hon.  Mr.  Sinclair:  I  do  not  think  it  is  a  gamble,  doctor.  There  is  a  lot— 
of  gambling  done,  but  not  by  the  farmer.  We  are  promised  that  seed  time  and 
harvest  shall  endure,  and  we  get  it  as  sure  as  the  seasons  come  round.  Crops 
are  better  in  some  years  than  in  others,  and  we  have  reduced  or  increased  costs 
■of  production,  but  we  always  get  a  return,  and  it  is  production,  it  is  not  the 
winnings  of  a  gamble. 

Mr.  McKay:  Wliat  I  mean  by  gambling  is  that  the  farmer  takes  the  chance,- 
of  a  good  crop;  he  is  fighting  the  laws  of  nature.  ' 

Mr.  Sales:  Hear,  hear. 

Mr.  McKay:  It  is  true  that  he  has  seed  time  and  ha; 
bird,  which  had  its  nest;  the  fox  has, a  hole,  because  he  is  ipbrlht,  knd  can  do 
no  better,  but  the  bird  has  a  nest  because  he  builds  it. 

Hon.  Mr.  Sinclair:  The  farmer  is  not  fighting  the  laws  of  nature;  he  is 

to-operating  with  them.  i,      '    ~  '  '  -   ■      — 
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Mr.  McKay:  Even  ¥o,  JDut  Mil  to  f  ^Sfffin  extent  in  the  whole  worlds 
make-up  farming  is  a  gamble.    Although  partly  dependent  upon  skill,  it  is  very^ 
largely  dependent  upon  chance.  "f  •  ^  H^l^ 

Hon.  Mr^iNCLAiB:  To  follow  up  what  the  Professor  was  saying,  I  quite 

^gree  with  you  on  that,  that  the  Government  may  do  a  great  deal  by  giving 
market  intelligence.     May  it  not   also  render   a   good   deal   of   assistance  to^*" 
farmers'  selling  organizations — provided  the  farmers  will  co-openate — by  setting     ' ' 
standards,  and  controlling  by  means  of  inspection,  the  quality  of  the  product, 
keeping  it  up  to  standard  so  that  the  product  of  the  farm,  -whatever  it  may  be, 

'shall  go  to  the  market  in  the  best  possible  shape.     Is  there  not  a  great  field 
there  for  Government  activity?  b      ' 

The  Witness  :  Yes,  there  is.  There  are  very  great  advantages  to  be  derived 
from  that  for  the  reason  that  the  marketing  of  those  products  which  fall  below 
the  commercial  standard,  injures  the  reputation  of  all  products  coming  from 
that  producing  area.  If  you  can  create  a  definite  and  high  standard,  then  the 
reputation  for  the  whole  producing  area  is  increased.  There  is  a  further  advan- 
tage, that  commodities  which  can  be  graded  are  more  easily  traded  in  and  con- 

l^juently  marketing  may  be  carried  out  more  easily  if  they  are  gradM^ 
The  practical  difficulty  usually  comes  in  the  first  place  in  obtainn^ 
what  is  goo^  commercial  grade,  some  products  being  very  difficult  to  grade;  and 

"in  the  second  place  there  is  frequently  a  practical  difficulty  in  getting  the 
farmers  to  adopt  the  grade,  since  it  runs  counter  to  all  the  customary  habits 

fcof  their  selling  and  producing  operations,  and  there  has  been  I  think  in  many 
quarters  a  good  deal  of  opposition  to  Government  grading  of  cer^^^^u.^^^^^ 

By  Hon.  Air.  Sinclair:  ^^^■t^^» 

Q.  From  what  causes? — A.  In  many  cases  from  the  farmers  themselves, 
partly  because  I  think  in  some  cases  the  Government  grade  was  not  well  chosen.' 
Q.  The  standard? — A.  The  standard  was  "not  well  defined,  and  some  farm- 
ers felt  it  discriminated  against  the  particular  kind  of  product  they  were  pro- 
ducing, f 

Q.  Do  you  mean  the  standard  or  inspection.    Was  it  up  to  the  standard?  "" 
The  standard  was  not  well  defined? — ^A.  The  standard  was  not  well  defined.  _ 
I  think  Mr.  Ruddick  had  some  difficulty  with  his  dairy  standards  in  that  respects 
in  Eastern  Ontario.     I  would  not  say  it  was  because  the  standard  was  not 
defined,  but  farmers  stated  that  the  standard  did  not  fit  their  product  and  would 
injure  some  of  1-hem.  j  j     i  

*  .  By  Mr.  Sales: 

Q.  I  would  like  you  to  take  a  copy  of  v^his  document  where  the  Govern- 
ment has  graded  our  wheat,  kept  the  standard  up  and  it  has  passed  into  the 
elevators,  and  you  will  see  the  result  of  the  manipulation  of  the  grades  by  the 
people  who  are  interested  in  handling  it.    I  would  be  very  pleased  if  you  would 

,  write  and  tell  me  what  you  think  of  the  Government  inspection? — ^A.  I  have  a 

"Topy  of  that.    I  meant  to  read  it.  I 

By  Hon.  Mr.  Sinclair: 
Q.  Following  the  question  of  standards  as  brought  out,  there  are  two 
benefits  accruing  to  the  farmer.  First,  it  enables  the  man  who  produces  a  good 
product  to  get  a  higher  price.  That  is  one  benefit  that  may  accrue  to  those 
who  ship  through  any  channel,  but  the  greater  benefit  is  the  elminination  of  the 
low  grade  stuff  and  bringing  the  general  standard  of  production  to  a  higher 
level..  I  want  to  ask  you  as  a  professor  of  economics,  if  it  is  possible  to  get  a 
benefit  to  any  greater  degree  through  the  organized  channels  of  trade  as  we 
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know  them,  as  against  the  idea  of~co-operative  marketing. — ^A.  It  appears  to 
me  that  it  would  be  much  more  difficult  for  the  reason  that  as  I  stated  i)efore, 
that  unless  the  middleman  or  trader  who  deals  in  farm  product  is  taking  a  very 
much  longer  view  of  his  business  than  he  ordinarly  does,  unless  he  is  thinking 
of  building  up  what  might _be  called  a  clientele  among  the  farmers,  a  farmer 
^group,  who  will  contribute  "products  to  his  business — ^unless  that  is  the  case, 
his  business  depends  rather  on  volume  than  on  grade.  In  consequence  there  is 
no  money  motive  for  him  to  improve  or  insist  upon  the  improvement  of  these 
products  by  the  producer;  whereas  where  you  have,  as  in  one  case  the  Gov- 
ernment grade,  or  where  the  producer  is  interested,  or  rather  directly  undertakes 
his  own  marketing,  he  has  the  motive  to  improve  his  grade,  because  his  returns 
do  not  depend  only  on  volume  but  on  the  quality  as  well. 

Q.  And  while  you  might  say  that  no  middleman  does  that  work,  yet  he 
has  not  got  the  money  motive  to  encourage  him  to  bring  it  home  to  the  pro- 
ducer that  he  does  not  get  as  much  for  the  low  grade  product  as  for  the  others? 
—A.  Yes,  I  would  agree  with  that. 

Q.  To  encourage  the  farmers  of  Canada  to  produce  a  better ._grade  of  pro- 
duct for  the  market,  you  must  show  them  that  it  pays  them  to  do  so. — ^A.  Yes, 
I  fllink  so. 

Q.  In  any  marketing  province  the  test  of  profit  has  to  be  brought  in,  the 
test  as  to  how  he  can  increase  or  decrease  the  supply  of  the  product^jand  that 
goes  back  to  the  man  who  usually  produces  it.  ■■ 

By  the  Chairman: 
Q,  Increase  or  decrease  the  quality  of  the  product  as  well? — A.  Yes. 

By  Hon.  Mr.  Sinclair: 
Q.  In  order  that  the  agricultural  population  may  get  the  full  JDenefit  of  the 
assistance  that  may  be  given  by  demonstration,  by  intelligence  and  market  infor- 
mation, or  by  keeping  up  standards,  by  inspection,  free  inspection,  to  get  the 
full  benefit'  of  that,  it  is  necessary  for  them  to  a  certain  -degree,  not  wholly, 
but  in  a  certain  large  degree  to  control  the  channels  through  which  their  pro- 

''ducts  pass,  in  order  that  they  may  be  able  to  bring  back  to  the  man  who  pro- 
duces a  low  grade-or  dishonest  article — if  you  wish  to  put  it  that  way,  because 
in  a  great  many  cases  it  is  dishonest — in  order  to  get  the  full  jDenefit  they 

,  must  meet  the  action  of  the  Government  agency. — A.  I  think  that  is  correct,  and 
I  think  that  extends  further,  that  even  outside  of  the  action  of  the  Govern- 

rment,  that  fact,  that  the  farmer  does  find  out  what  the  ultimate  decision  of 
the  market  is  in  regard  to  his  particular  product,  is  extremely  important,  and  I 
think  you  will  find  that  one  of  the  great  agricultural  reorganizations  has  taken 
place  in  the  last  century  and  was  based  largely  on  that  in  Denmark,  where  the 
Danish  producer  is  perhaps  one  of  the  most  intelligent  producers  in  regard 
to  the  market  for  his  product. 

By  Mr.  Sales:  ■* 

,Q.  What  action  did  the  Danish  Government  take  in  that? — A.  At  the 
moment  I  cannot  give  you  offhand  information.  iBji 

Q.  They  did  take  some  part  in  it? — A.  They  took  part  in  it.  It  came  arar 
the  decline  of  Denmark  and  Schleswig-Holstein  was  taken  from  them,.J)ut  the 
Government  did  take  active  part,  but  I  cannotJ|^Bpecifically  what  th  "details 


inoU|mi 


'.  By  the  Chairman: 

f       Q.  That  is  rather  important.    You  feel  that  Government  action  in  a  way 

establishes  different  credits  for  different  farm  products,  and  will  only  receive] 
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its  full  value  i'f  wh 

ferably  through  co-operative  effort,  the  value  from  a  money  standpoint  of  pro 
ducing  an  article  of  high  grade  is  reflected  back  to  the  original  producer  o^J; 
article. — A.  Precisely,  Mr.  Chairman.  flj 

Q.  You  would  insist  that  the  Government  grading  should  go  all  the  wa, 
through  with  the  article,  that  is,  you  would  not  be  in  favour  of  its  being  graded" 
from  the  farmer,  then  handled  by  the  middleman  without  the  Government 
again  having  some  control  of  the  grade?    For  instance,  we  submit  to  the  grad- 
ing of  our  liogs  in  order  to  produce  a  good  quality  for  export  grading. — A.  I 
think  it  essential  that  the  Government  grade  should  carry  through,  that  is,  for 

;  the  carrying  out  of  the  benefit  which  I  mentioned,  to  the  market,  which  decides. 
The  Chairman:  There  is  just  one  question  Mr.  Sinclair  has  to  ask  on  a 

^specific  article,  and  after  that  I  am  going  to  lay  down  the  rule  that  you  are  to 
be  allowed  to  proceed  without  interruptions.    ^^ 

By  Hon.  Mr.  Sinclair: 
^  Q.  If  you  do  not  wish  to  answer  it,  it  is  alright.  "With  regard  to  the  grad- 
ing of  farm  products,  I  will  ask  you  a  question  regarding  eggs.  We  have 
standards  for  eggs  set  by  the  Government  and  protected  by  the  Government. 
Is  it  a  benefit  to  Canada  for  us  to  extend  those  standards  to  apply  to  imported 
eggs  as  well  as  eggs  of  our  own  production? — A.  You  mean  imported  eggs 
which  are  sold  in  Canada  to  the  Canadian  consumer? 
I      Q.  Precisely.  ■*■ 

^  The  Ch.airman  :  Are  you  thinking  of  this  from  the  standpoint  of  the  f^ 
ducer?  !  ' 

I,  i 

B0  Hon.  Mr.  Sinclair:     -  i 

Q.  I  am  putting  it  generally,  the  consumer  and  the  producer  alike. — A.  I 
have  never  considered  that  specific  point,  but  from  the  point  of  view  of  a  per- 
manent egg  industry  in  Canada,  if  your  foreign  imports  are  of  a  relatively  higher 
grade  than  your  domestic  production,  there  may  be  a  temporary  advantage  to 
your  producers  in  not  having  that  shown  by  a  Government  grade  to  your 
domestic  producers,  but  if  he  hopes  ultimately  to  compete  and  to  maintain 
his  domestic  market  as  against  the  foreign  producer,  then  we  must  have  some 
knowledge  as  to  the  relative  qualities  of  those  two  products.  That  would  be 
given  to  him  by  a  Government  grade.  The  poor  producer,  I  should  say  would 
oppose  it.  The  producer  not  meeting  competition  and  who  could  meet  the 
quality  would  probably  favour  it.  * 

Q.  In  other  words,  is  it  your  opinion  that  an  article  which  comes  into  the 
country  should  be  subject  to  the  same  grade  as  the  article  produced  in  the 
country? — A.  I  should  think  so,  because  you  would  have  the  same  sets  of 
circumstances  as  if  you  had  two  sets  of  grade  for  the  same  article.  That  of 
course,  is  an  offhand  judg-ment,  because  I  have  not  considered  that  particular 
point  before.  Well,  the  discussion  has  brought  out  a  great  many  points  that  I 
was  mentioning.  I  ha^^e  emphasized  in  connection  with  the  co-operative  market 
._£rhat  I  thought  was  important  in  a  commercial  demonstration  on  farming  upon 
the  part  of  Government  farms,  but  I  do  not  want  to  be  understood  as  depre- 
ciating in  any  sense  purely  experimental  and  research  work.  I  was  going  to 
say  something  that  is  perhaps  not  so  important,  that  is  in  reference"  to  co-opera- 
tive purchasing,  but  as  one  looks  over  experiments  in  that  thing  in  Canada  and 
in  other  countries,  it  appears  that  success  is  much  more  difl&cult  to  achieve  in 
co-operative  purchasing  because  of  the  fact  first  that  the  problems  are  more 
numerous,  the  articles  dealt  in  are  more  numerous,  and  secondly  that  frequently 
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the  inter^t  of  the  farmer  is  less  existent.  He  will  stick  with  the  one  product 
or  the  two  or  three  products  perhaps  that  he  is  producing,  but  he  loses  interest 
frequently  in  a  dozen  or  a  hundred  products  which  he  is  purchasing,  and  a 
member  of  such  a  co-operative  organization  frequently  is  absent  perhaps  from 
most  of  his  co-operative  meetings.  Now,  I  think  that  that  does  not  apply  where 
flie  farmer  is  purchasing  a  few  highly  important  farm  supplies,  not  simply  goods 
which  he  uses  more  or  less  on  a  household  basis.  In  that  respect  I  think  the 
farmer  ought  to  be,  if  he  can  buy  in  wholesale  quantities,  on  a  wholesale  basis_,  ■ 
and  while  that  type  of  co-operative  purchasing  is  frequently  attacked  viciously 
by  retailers,  I  think  it  is  economically  sound;  that  is,  where  the  farmer  has  cer- 

""'tain  farm  supplies  that  are  comparable  to  mill  supplies  that  the  manufacturer 
has,  he  ought  to  be  able  to  purchase  them  if  he  c.an  make  them  up  into  wholesale 
lotion  a  wholesale  basis,  because  he  has  to  sell  his  product  wholesale  and  he 
cannot  afford  to  purchase  retail.  But  you  go  further  and  get  into  co-operative 
stores  and  that  sort  of  tiling;  then  I  think  the  former  statement  applies,  that 
the  products  or  the  commodities  handled  become  too  many  and  frequently  '^ 
interest  of  the  farmer  wanes.  He  has  quite  enough  to  look  after  in  his  prodw 
tion  and  his  marketing  and  his  interest  is  quite  fluctuating.  When  his  purcM|^ 
ing  problems  are  very  heavy,  he  will  give  a  great  deal  of  attention  to  it  when 
times  become  better,  but  frequently  he  lets  that  phase  of  his  activities  decline^ 

^and  the  consequence  is  that  the  mortality  among  co-operative  stores  has  b(§n 
very  heavy  in  Canada,  and  it  would  be  diflacult  lo  say  if  they  were  successful 
or  not.  My  own  opinion  would  be  that  where  a  particularly  good  manager 
existed,  or  a  particularly  able  group  of  farmers,  it  could  be  made  a  success  to 
buy  and  large  co-operative  stores  did  not  necessarily  succeed  because  they  were 
co-operative.  Very  frequently  they  failed  because  interest  in  them  fell  off,  or 
the  members  of  them  in  many  cases  were  not  willing  to  accept  the  necessary 
conditions  of  co-operation.  In  some  eases  I  will  say  they  were  not  perhaps  able 
to  accept  them,  particularly  so  in  the  case  of  paying  cash  and  credit,  for 
example;  so  that  I  would  say  there  that  so  far  as  co-operative  purchasing  is 
concerned,  the  greatest  benefit  would  appear  to  come  from  what  might  be  called 
group  purchasing  of 'farm  supplies,  and  that  ought  to  be  a  free  field  for  the 
farmer.     If  he  wants  to  go  into  co-operative  stores,  that  I  think  is  a  matter 

-^^community.  He  should  be  given  a  free  field,  but  it  is  a  more  difficult  field 
HBucceed  in.  I  have  almost  finished  what  I  want  to  say.  I  was  saying  that 
Uiink  in  the  co-operative  purchasing  of  supphes,  there  is  room  for  success.  In 
Hrc  co-operative  store  movement,  there  is  likely  to  be  less.  Where  that  store 
movement  has  succeeded  most  significantly  in  European  countries  like  Great 
Britain,  it  has  been  on  the  part  of  people  who  gave  a  very  great  deal  of  attention 
to  it  and  who  were  extremely  ably  led,  although  their  leaders  have  come  from 
among  themselves.  But  the  pressure  of  circumstances  made  them  give  atten- 
tion to  their  purchasing  problems  (they  being  mostly  workmen)  which  normally 
is  not  given  by  people  on  this  continent  to  their  problems  of  purchasing. 

^     A  i 

By  Mr.  Sales:  Km 

^  Q.  The  ten  minutes  is  up;  don't  you  think,  Profelfor,  that  the  failure  in  this 
country  has  been  very  largely  due  to  organized  opposition  against  us? — ^A.  That 
has  been  I  think  in  many  cases  a  significant  obstacle.  It  is  very'  difficult  to 
apportion  the  blame;  but  I  think  the  other  fact  is  also  veiy  important,  Mr. 
Sales,  that  the  farmer  frequently  will  not  stick  with  it  in  many  cases  because  he 
finds  his  time  is  better  occuj^ied  in  other  ways  for  a  short  period. 

Q.  And  for  this  reason  that  the  trade  knows  that  if  this  thing  succeed^ it, 
meang  the  elimination  of  a  number  of  them? — A.  Yes.  _  j| 
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Q.  They^in  the  farmer  away  J)y  breaking  their  price  at  the  beginning,  b. 
offering  even  T  lower  price  than  the  purchasing' society  can  sell  at,  and  destroy 
the  farmer's  faith,  and  he  is  led  along  by  such  a  very  little  thing  to  disregard  his 
o^\*n  institution.  I  will  admit  there  is  that  side  of  it;  but  this  .is  a  part  of  a  plan 
of  those  opposed  to  co-operation  to  break  it  down.  ^  ^         -l      — ^ 

By  Mr.  Caldwell:  '" 

Q.  I  am  interested  in  this  co-operative  store  mo^tnent.  You  say  the 
mortality  has  been  heavy  in  the  co-operative  stores;  don't  you  think  that  one  of 

Se  large  factors  in  .breaking  down  the  co-operative  store  is  the  fact  that  they 
Ive  not  been  able  to  buy  as  wholesalers  no  matter  how  large  a  purchasing 
power  they  possess? — ^A.  In  many  cases  I  think  that  is  so. '  -^ 

*  Q.  And  then  there  is  another,  I  have  had  some  experience  in  this,  we  are 
operating_  thirty  co-operative  stores  in  New  Brunswick  at  the  present  time,  and 
I  amLi^B'oBpli^  shareholders,  and  although  we  had  one  man  purchasing  for 
thirty  ^ore^^nd  his  purchases  were  larger  than  any  other  one  purchaser  in 
the  province,  he  was  unable  to  get  wholesale  prices  on  everything? — A.  Were 
those  on  goods  which  you  actually  sold  through  the  stores? 

Q.  Yes.  Another  thing  we  found  out  on  that  point  where  we  had  a  store — 
and  there  were  a  number  of  other  stores — was  that  they  organized,  and  one  fellow 
would  sell  sugar^  another  would  sell  boots  cheaper,  and  put  his  price  up  on  the 
other  things^  and  they  would  each  take  an  article  and  undersell  our  store. 
However,  our  people  were  loyal,  and  we,  have  overcome  a  great  deal  of  that. 
But  those  are  the  things  that  put  the  co-operative  stors  out  of  business;  it  is 
organized  business  that  goes  after  it  systematically. 

..-Mr.  Elliott:  We  have  illustrations  of  that  in  Ontario.  The  binder  twine 
manufacturer  has  refused  to  sell  the  United  Farmers  Co-operative  Company | 
entirely,  would  not  have  anything  to  do  with  them,  did  not  recognize  them;  but 
immediately  they  found  we  got  our  supplies  from  Ireland,  they  came  across  and 
Wanted  to  .sell  us  all  kinds  of  products.  That  is  not  only  true  of  binder  twine, 
but  of  a  great  many  other  kinds  of  products.  We  have  great  difficulty  in  getting 
the  interest^  to  recognize  our  movement  as  a  commercial  operation,  and  they 
refused  to  sell  us  on  a  great  many  occasions. 

Mr.  Sales:  And  then  they  want  to  resort  to  the  dumping  clause  and  try 
to  put  you  out  of  business. 

Mr.  Caldwell:  I  don't  think  the  manufacturer  is  inclined  to  put  us  out  of 
business,  but  he  says,  we  have  notice  from  the  retailers  we  sell  to,  that  if  we 
seirto  the  Co-operative  Farmers'  Company  they  will  cease  to  buy  from  us.; 
and  wfe  are  protecting  ourselves.  J*^*^ 

•      By  Mr.  Sales: 

J^    Q.  You  would  take  this  ground,  that  flour  handled  in  carload  lots,  twine, 
wtt^jgugar? — A.  Yes,  if  you  could  handle  it  in  carload  lots. 

■*  Q.  Of  course  we  can,  because  the  farmer  can  take  his  wagon  right  to  that 
railway  track  and  take  it  off,  which  is  a  more  economical  and  better  method  of 
_B||ribution.  We  tried  all  that,  and  the  purchasing  by  these  associations  has^^ 
been  fought  tooth  and  nail  all  the  way  through? — A.  Did  you  not  get  to  the 
■||.ge  where  /ou  could  purchase  most  of  those  commodities  which  you  mentioned 
by  wholesale  methods?  ^^ 

Q.  We  have  got  where  we  can  purchase  twine?  '  ^^ 

Mr.  Hammell:  Twine  is  on  the  free  list;  the  dumping  clause  does  xluu 
apply  to  that. 

Mr.  Sales:  They  tried  to  make  it  apply.  p 
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■  Hammell:  You  could  not  make  it  apply  when  it  is  free.      ''  ,|~ 

.,^r.  Sai.es:  They  tried  to  make  it  apply.  This  is  the  difficulty  we  find  il- 
trying  to  buy,  you  must  have  a  retail  store  and  sell  over  the  counter  before  you 
can  buy  it  from  the  wholesaler,  and  as  for  getting  the  sugar  factories  to  sell  you 
"  -carload  of  sugar  you  simply  cannot  do  it. 

—    Witness:    Yes,  I  knew  that  was  the  case  with  sugar;  have  jou  not  been 
able  to  buy  flour?  _'-  - 

Mr.  Sales:  Not  always. 

Witness:   Not  at  first,  but  I  thought  you  had — 
>         The  Chairman:    The  thought  strikes  me,  and  lest  I 
now,  would  your  co-operative  take  a  carload  of  maple  sugar  if  the  producer  in 
my  county  gave  you  a  carload,  Mr.  Sales? 

Mr.  Sales:  No,  I  don't  think  it  is  used  widely  enough,  but  I  will  tell  you 
what  I  will  do,  I  shall  be  very  pleased  to  take  a  box  and  sample  it. 

Mr.  MxJNEo:  I  was  going  to  make  this  observation  in  connection  with 
co-operation;  we  have  had  quite  a  lot  of  it  in  British  Columbia;  I  suppose  we 
have  the  finest  co-operative  association  perhaps  in  Canada.  All  the  influences 
are  at  work  that  the  Professor  has  indicated,  likewise  the  other  things  that  have 
been  suggested  by  members  of  the  committee.  But  I  would  say  this,  the  primary 
cause  of  all  the  difficulties  we  have  suffered  is  due  directly  to  the  farmer  himself, 
bcause  he  will  break  away  if  he  knows  he  can  get  a  little  inducement  of  a  lower 
price  from  some  other  store.  That  is  the  main  source  of  trouble.  If  we  stuck 
together  we  could  get, the  results  every  time.  i 

Mr.  Sales:  I  would  like  to  give  you  our  experience  in  co-operative  buying 
in  1914.  _] 

The  Chairman:   You  might  say  who  you  are.  ^^ 

Mr.  Sales:  I  am  speaking  of  the  little  co-operative  association  we  have  in 
Langham,  Saskatchewan.  The  bankers  had  been  advising  us  to  go  into  mix_ed 
farming,  and  then  came  the  question  of  purchasing  wire.  We  called  a  meeting 
of  the  farmers  at  the  schoolhouse  to  discuss  this  question,  and  we  found,  Mr. 
Chairman,  we  had  three  prices  on  barbed  wire  in  our  town.  The  man,  for  ' 
instance,  who  could  pay  cash  or  who'  could  send  his  money  to  town,  got  a  price 
_  of  S4  per  spool  of  80  pounds;  the  man  vho  ran  on  credit  and  paid' at  the  end  of 
the  year  probably  got  a  price  of  $4.25;  the  man  who  did  not  clean  up  at  the  end 
of  the  year  had  to  pay  $4.50.  Those  were  the  experiences  of  farmers  related  at : 
that  meeting.    We  purchased  a  car  of  -^ire  direct  from  the  Y/ire  Fence  Co.  and 

Rl  laid  it  down  in  our  town  by  the  car,  at  $2.49  a  spool;  and  our  merchants  at 
e  same  time  were  saying  they  did  not  care,  because  there  was  no  money  in 
'  barbed  wire.  That  is  what  we  did,  sir.  You  can  see  the  advantage  to  the 
farmer  if  he  could  purchase  direct  from  the  factory  in  these  heavy  commodities 
which  could  go  direct  to  him  by  car. 

Mr.  Caldwell:   Products  which  nobody  but  the  farmer  uses. 

Mr.  Sales:  Yes,  but  which  are  really  his  instruments  of  production.  But 
^  whether  we  can  get  the  trade  to  agree  to  that  kind  of  tradingbeingdone  I  very 
-  much  doubt. 

By  the  Chairman: 

Q.  Now,  Professor,  you  have  not  finished? — A.  I  think  I  had  practically 

finished  what  I  had  to  say,  the  co-operative  purchasing  was  the  last  thing  I 

,  janted  to  say  something  about,  and  the  questions  and  discussion  have  brought 

out  pretty  much  what  I  wanted  to  say,    I  would  be  very  glad  to  answer  further 

questions,  though.  ^      '     ' 
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Q.  Have  you  ever  examined  the  difference  of  exports  to  Europe  in  1914  ariu 

.  1922  or  1923?  Your  view  is  that  a  great  deal  of  the  decrease  in  the  price  of 
/hat  the  farmer  has  got  to  sell  is  due  to  the  disorganization  of  Europe? — A.  Yes. 
Q.  That  has  been  my  own  view  too,  and  I  was  wondering  whether  you  had 
ever  studied  the  statistics  which  would  show  us  whether  your  view  and  my 
view  jvere  well  founded  or  not.  I  have  before  me  the  statement  which  the 
Bureau  of  Statistics  has  prepared  comparing  the  exports  of  agricultural  products 
from  Canada  for  the  year  1914  with  the  year  1922.  There  has  been  on  the  whole 
a  very  considerable  increase.  Part  of  that  increase  is  due  to  increase  in  value, 
and  the  other  part  is  due  to  increases  not  only  in  value  but  in  quantity.  The 
increase  in  quantity  on  the  whole  would  not  have  been  very  great  had  it  not 
been  for  the  tremendous  exports  of  wheat  and  flour  last  year;  but  I  have  not 
;ot  the  figures  on  this  same  basis  to  Europe;  I  presume  they  are  available, 
,md  I  am  going  to  ask  for  them.    The  recapitulation  shows  that  in  1914  there 

"was  exported  of  farm  products  $247,407,611  as  compared  with  $467,099,395  in 
1923;  that  the  increase  was  due  to  the  extent  of  $126,220,493  from  increase  in 
quantity,  and  $93,473,291  from  increase  in  price;  but  of  that  sum  total  wheat 

j-as  responsible  for  an  increase  to  the  extent  of  $134,426,688,  and  -f^heat  flour 
was  responsible  for  an  increase  of  $39,494,347.  So  if  v/e  take  the  increases  in 
Wheatland  wheat  flour  (adding  together  the  figures  $134,426,588  and  $39,494,347) 

"that  gives  a  total  of  $173,920,935. 

Then  taking  that  from  the  total  increase  ($126,220,493  and  $93,4*73,291 ) 
of  $219,693,784,  we  find  that  last  year  the  increase  over  1914  in  values  of  agri- 
cultural products  other  than  wheat  and  wheat  flour  amounted  to  $45,772,849; 
and  that  is  a  rather  striking  fact? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  And  it  seems  to  me  to  show  what  tremendous  importance  our  wheat 
crop,  whether  exported  in  its  raw  state  or  whether  exported  as  flour,  is  to  the 
country? — A.  Yes. 

The  Chairman:  We  are  very  much  obliged  to  you.  Professor,  and  we  have 
enjoyed  your  remarks  very  much;  we  regard  them  as  of  real  value.  We  are 
very  glad  that  your  arduous  professorial  duties  allowed  you  to  get  away. 

The  Committee  adjourned  until  10.30  .a.m.,Friday,  May  18,  1923. 
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he  Special  Committee  appointed  to  inquire  into  agricultural  conditions 
throughout  Canada  met  a,t  10.30  a.m.,  Mr.  McMaster,  the  Chairman^residing. . 

^    The  Chairman:   Please  come  to  order.  ;• 

,^^HL  The  Chairman  presented  a  report  of  the  expenses  of  the  Comn., 
^^^■ollows: —  *  _ 

■^^^^'"  The  Special  Committee  on  Agriculture  has,  to  date,  completed  72'>^^....^^i_ 
on  41  separate  days,  sitting  for  a  total  of  169  hours  and  45  minutes,  or  an  average 
of  2  hours  and  22  minutes  per  sitting  or  4  hours  and  9  minutes  per  day. 

"  A  total  of  102  witnesses  have  been  heard,  their  charges  for  expenses,  etc., 

being  $2,595.45,  or  an  average   cost   of   |25.84   per  witness.,,'  Documents  and 

article  to  the  number  of  217  have  been  filed  with  the  Committee  as  exhibits. 
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"  The  chief  of  reporters  of  the  Committee  Branch  estimates  that  the  cost 
of  reporting  the  proceedings  and  evidence  of  the  Committee  will  be  in  the 
vicinity  of  not  more  than  $4,000,  this  charge  including  the  typing  and  the  pre- 
paring of  the  manuscript  ready  to  be  presented  to  the  clerk  for  transmission  to 
the  printers.  ' 

"  The  vote  for  printing  of  reports,  etc.,  for  the  Committee  Branch  of  thcv 
House,  is  included  in  the  general   vote    for   the   printing   of   Parliament.    A 
separate  account  of  printing  is  kept  by  the  Bureau  for  the  Committee  Branch. 

"  The  last  account  received  from  the  Printing  Bureau  was  for  the  printing 
of  reports  up  to  and  including  No.  16  of  the  Committee,  which  shows  a  cost  of 
_|1,657.03,  Based  on  this  cost  and  a  total  of  over  2,200  printed  pages  of  evidence 
we  estimate  the  total  cost  for  the  printing  for  the  Committee  to  be  not  more 
than  $6,000,  of  which  the  cost  of  printing  the  tables  composing  report  No.  23 
and  comprising  the  information  furnished  by  the  Grain  Commission  as  to  the 
amounts  of  grain  graded  in  and  out  of  mi>:ing  elevators  is  responsible  for  an 
estimated  amount  of  $l,300j^  , 

"  Over  36,000  copies  ofthe  reports  have  been  distributed,  or  an  average  of 
886  copies  per  issue.  This  distribution  has_,been  done  by  the  clerical  staff^of 
the  Committee  without  receiving  assistance 'from  other  sources.  The  clerical 
help  for  the  Committee  has  cost,  to  date,  not  more  than  $850.  Telegrams, 
stationeiy,  etc.,  may  be  estimated  at  |54.65^  giving  a  total  cost  of  113j560j^ 
statement  of  which  is  attached.        \ 
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_     Witnesses  (102).. 
Reporting. .  .     . 

Printing  (2,  200  pages) . . 
Clerical  help. 
Telegrams,  stationery,  etc 
Envelopes  for  reports . .    JJ 


Total. 
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^ 
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dl 

■ 
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$2,695  45 
4,000  00 
6,000  00 
:  850  00 
■  54  45 
60  00 


13,560  00 


JoHN^LoRNE  Dougherty,  called  and  sworn. 

Mr.  ELLioa?T:  Just  before  the  orders  of  the  day  are  called,  I  wish  to  make 
a  statement  regarding  an  article  which  appeared  in  the  press  of  yesterday  and 
which  has  been  given  a  lot  of  prominence.  In  this  article  the  statement  is 
attributed  to  me  that  the  sugar  refiners  were  a  pack  of  scoundrels.  I  did  not 
make  that  statement,  nor  do  I  think  any  member  of  the  Committee  made  that 
statement.  I  just  wish|.to  have  that  statement  corrected,  and  I  hope  the  press 
will  give  prominence  to  this  denial,  because  it  is  not  true. 

The  Chairman:  No  such  statement  was  ever  made  by  any  member  of  this 
Committee  about  the  sugar  refiners.  i| 

By  the  Chairman:  ^ 

Q.  You  are  the  secretary-treasurer  of  the  Ontario  Beet  Growers'  Assocfa- 
tion?— A.  Yes.  '    ^ 

Q.  These  beet  sugar  growers  or  sugar  beet  growers  sell  the  output  of  their 
farms  to  the  Dominion  Sugar  Company,  Limited? — A.  Yes, 

Q.  Have  you  got  any  complaint  to  make  about  the  price  that  this  com- 
pany gave  the  beet  growers  for  their  product  last  season? — ^A.  I  have.  , . 

[Mr.  J.  L.  Dougherty.]  M 


Q.  Tell  us  what  the  complaint  is  based  on. — ^A.  Mr.  Chairman  and  gentle- 
men, I  have  not  the  evidence  from  the"  growers,  but  from  my  conversation  with 
growers  all  over  the  territory,  I  do  not  hesitate  to  state  that  there  has  been  a 
lot  of  dissatisfaction  with  the  price  paid  last  year  in  comparison  with  the  price 
paid  the  Michigan  growers. 

Q.  Let  me  ask  you  this  question,  Mr.  Dougherty,  do  the  Michigan  growers 
operate  very  much  in  the  same  way  as  your  iriends  do? — ^A.  I  think  so.  In 
fact,  one  of  the  Michigan  growers  took  beets_from  the  Lambton  Company  and  I 
think  they  paid  $7.12.  ^■M 

Q.  Per  ton?— A.  Ye£ 
^^..J7.12  per  ton.— A.  Yes. 

Q.  What  did  you  get  in  your  part  of  the  world  from  the  Dominion? — ^A. 
Well,  gentlemen,  I  cannot  exactly  say,  but  I  have  a  pretty  good  idea. 

Q.  Give  it  to  us  as  close  as  you  can. — A.  The  contract  last  year  was 
changed  from  the  contract  which  has  ruled  for  a  number  of  years.  In  1918 
the  growers,  through  their  organization  secured  a  contract — without  going  into 
the  Minutes — secured  a  contract  with  the  Dominion  Sugar  Company  or  a 
minimum  of  $9  a  ton  on  a  basis  of  $8  sugar  and  a  bonus. 

Q.  When  you  say  on  a  basis  of  $8,  that  means  when  sugar  was  sold  at  $8 
per  hundred  pound  by  the  refiners,  is  that  right? — A.  Yes.  f*      "" 

Q.  Was  that  last  year,  Mr.  Dougherty? — A.  No,  that  started  in  1918  and 
was  in  effect  in  1919-1920-1921.  I  should  have  stated  there  was  a  bonus  of 
$1  per  ton,  according  as  sugar  rose,  $1  per  hundredweight  above  $8.  The  result 
_was  that  the  growers  received  $12.29,  I  think,  that  year.  I  am  just  speaking 
from  memory,  because  my  notice  was  so  short  I  did  not  look  it  up.  It  was 
around  $12,  anyway.  Then  last  year,  the  contract  was  changed  and  placed  on 
a  basis  of  the  sugar  content  of  the  beet,  discarding  the  flat  contract  entirely. 

Q.  Did  they  discard  the  bonus  feature  too? — ^A.  Yes.  The  bonus  feature 
was  discarded  entirely.  The  contract  last  year  at  the  rate  of  $4.50  per  ton  for 
beets  containing  according  to  tests  as  hereinafter  provided,  less  than  14  per  cent 
of  sugar — anything  under  14  per  cent  was  paid  for  at  the  rate  of  $4.50  per  ton.  - 
At  the  rate  of  $5  per  net  ton,  according  to  the  test  made  as  hereinafter  pro- 
vided, 14  per  cent  of  sugar,  an  additional  50  cents  per  net  ton  for  each  ton  of 
sugar  above  14  per  cent,  and  proportionately  for  fractions  of  one  per  cent.  So 
the  contract  last  year  was  based  entirely  on  the  sugar  content  of  the  beet.  As  I 
stated  previously,  the  complaint  was  general  throughout  the  territory  last  year  on 
this  contract,  and  then  after  they  had  found  out  that  the  Michigan  growers  had 
jDsen  paid  $7.12  in  contrast  to  an  average  of  about  $5.50 — I  have  not  the  exact 
figures  on  that,  but  it  is  around  $5.60,  the  growers  felt  that  they  had  considerable 
grounds  for  complaint.  I  i 

I  By  Mr.  Elliott:  ] 

Q.  Mr.  Dougherty,  do  you  know  anything  about  the  yield  per  acre  in 

Michigan  as  compared  with  your  yield  in   Ontario? — ^A.  Well,   I   could   have 

brought  those  f^^^Bhg  if  I  had  more  notice,  but  it  is  somewhere  about  the 

same,  I  think.    W^B^ 

^M  the  Chairman: 
Wnat  would  be  responsible  for  this  difference  in  price  between  $5.60  and 
La.  I  think  if  I  read  a  few  extracts  from  the  Minutes  of  our  Association, 
i/ou  will  see  that  there  has  been  a  struggle  all  along  to  get  what  the  growers 
thought  was  a  fair  price,  and  I  want  to  be  fair.  I  brought  this  Chatham  paper 
along  with  me  this  morning.  I  just  came  down  last  night  and  there  is  a  report 
there,  to  which  this   gentleman  referred  this  morning    (Mr.   Elliott),   and  I 

3— 115i_..^  ,     .  ,  [Mr.  J.  L.   Dougherty.] 
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;:iu  Lius  along  becauS^  I  think  it  is  very  unfortunate  that  ] 
kind  get  out,  and  I  am  glad  it  was  contradicted  here  this  morning,  because  what 
we  want  is  the  truth,  and  after  we  have  got  the  truth  and  nothing  but  the  truth.    _ 
we  will  be  able  to  make  some  statement  which  will  be  of  service  to  probably  the    ' 
companies,  the  growers  and  the  public  at  large,  but  statements  of  this  kind  are — 

Q.  That  statement  was  never  made  and  it  has  been  contradicted,  Mr. 
Doughei-ty.  Just  go  on  with  your  own  statement,  if  you  please. — A.  The  growers 
have  I  think,  been  quite  reasonable,  but  the  trouble  is  that  they  have  been 
working  in  the  dark  and  the  company  has  the  figures  all  in  detail.  They  know 
their  cost  of  production,  and  they  know  the  selling  price  and  they  know  the 
margin  between.  The  growers  do  not  know  that,  and  when  there  are  complaintsi 
of  a  company  making  very  large  profits  and  the  growers  find  the  fact,  there  is 
always  dissatisfaction.  I  will  not  read  from  the  Minutes.  It  is  not  necessary,  ^ 
but  there  has  been  dissatisfaction  all  along  on  the  part  of  the  growers.  < 

Q.  Well  now  Mr.  Dougherty,  has  there  been  any  dissatisfaction  expressed 
by  the  growers  with  the  method  by  which  the  beets  were  tested  to  see  what  sugar 
content  they  had? — ^A.  Well,  gentlemen,  I  have  heard  complaints  that  the  test 
varied  in  the  one  field,  but  I  am  not  putting  that  in. 

Q.  Were  the  tests  made  by  members  of  your  Association? — ^A.  Yes.  i 

Q.  Were  they  people  who  usually  tell  the  truth,  people  whom  you  know  to  be 
responsible,  or  were  they  people  who  talk  more  than  they  think? — A.'  W^l 
you 'know  people  always  talk,  and  sometimes  they  have  ground  for  complamt 
and  soniefimes  they  have  not.     The  gro'R'ters  have  not  the  facts.  ^ 

Q.  The  growers  have  not  the  facts,  and  not  having  the  facts,  they  are  d» 
turbed,  is  that  the  situation? — A.  Yes.  I 


By  Mr.  Elliott: 

Q.  Have  the  growers  any  check  on  the  tests  made  by  the  company,  or  do 
they  have  to  accept  the  tests  as  given  by  the  company? — A.  That  is  entirely 
with  the  company. 

Q.  Do  you  Imow  anything  about  how  these  tests  are  made,  Mr.  Dougherty. 
Suppose  you  are  shipping  in  a  load  of  beets,  would  you  describe  to  the  Com- 
mittee the  process  it  goes  through,  in  the  way  of  procuring  these  tests? — ^A.  No, 
I  would  not  care  to  undertake  that.  • 

Q.  Well,  you  surely  know  what  happens  when  your  beets  go  to  the  factory? 
— ^A.  Well,  I  have  never  been  around  there,  but  as  far  as  I  know,  there  is  a 
small  sample  of  the  beets  taken  and  put  through  a  chemical  test.  ""^ 

By  the  Chairman: 

_Q.  Wlrere  do  they  take  the  samples?    What  do  they  do  to  the  beets?    Have 
^u  ever  been  in  the  business  yourself? — ^A.  No.  ' 

-    '    Q.  Have  you  ever  seen  the  business  conducted,  ever  worked  around  it? — ^A.j 
No,  I  have  never  worked  around  it. 

Q.  Have  you  ever  delivered  beets  to  the  factory? — ^A.  No,  only  through  a 
hired  man. 

Q.  Did  you  know  what  your  hired  man  was  doing,  or  were  you  ignorant  of 
'what  your  hired  man  was  doing? — ^A.  We  had  a  rented  farm,  and  we  were  not 
very  much  in  touch  with  it. 

Q.  Well,  Mr.  Dougherty,  you  wrote  to  me  and  you  said:  "If  it  is  within 
the  province  of  your  Committee  to  do  so,  our  Association  would  request  you  to 
include  in  your  report  the  finding  of  your  Committee  as  to  the  justice  of  the 
price  which  the  growers  of  beets  received  last  season  in  Ontario  in  comparison 
with  17.12  per  ton,  received  by  the  Michigan  growers  ($7.12  per  ton,  I  think, . 
is  correct.    It  was  taken  from  an  article  clipped  from  the  Wall  Street  Journal 

[Mr.  J.  L.  Dougherty.]  ,  , 
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You  may  not  be  aware  that  thp^B^DHHHHHppcrease  m  acreage. 

"is  an  increase  this  year,  it  is  duFtoTh^HW^^Wnere  has  been  a  conSiVA^.x«,wjLv. 
acreage  of  winter  wheat  ploughed  up  and  beets  planted  rather  than  sowing  too 
large  an  acreage  of  spring  cereals.  Our  interest  in  this  question  is  not  a  selfish 
one.  We  would  like  to  see  the  industry  established  on  a  sound  stable  basis  satis-^ 
factory  to  all  interested  parties,  and  to  the  best  interest  to  the  public  as  a 
whole." 

Moved  by  that  letter,  we  brought  you  before  us  this  morning,  as  we  thought 
you  could  tell  us  what  the  complaint  was,  at  least,  what  it  is  based  on,  so  that 

_we  can  look  into  the  matter,  and  if  there  is  a  grievance,  suggest  a  remedy,  but 

we  will  have  to  know  about  the  matter. — A.  Well,  Mr.  Chairman,  probably  I 

had  better  read  from  the  Minutes  a  few  extracts.  H  HHi 

Q.  All  right.— A.   (Reads) :—  ^  ^" 

"Chatham,    October   21,-  1916. 
IVIeeting  of  o^4r  two  hundred  farmers  in  Harrison  Hall  at  2  o'clock. 
ile  purpose  of  the  meeting  being  to  organize  a  sugar  beet  association. 

L  "  Moved  by  Mr.  Pickard,  seconded  by  Mr.  Wees  that  Mr.  French  act 

'as  chairman;  carried. 
.'  "  Mr.  French  took  the  chair  and  called  for  the  appointment  of  a, 

secretary.    J.  L.  Dougherty  was  appointed  secretary  pro  tem.  , 

'•  "  Mr.  French  in  a  short  address  outlined  the  purpose  of  the  meeting 

and  called  on  Major  Foreman.  Major  Foreman  welcomed  the  visitors 
and  said  the  greatest  word  he  thought  that  the  citizens  of  Chatham  and 
the  county  of  Kent  should  know  was  "  co-operation."  The  oftener  groups 
of  men  could  get  together  in  a  friendly  way,  the  better  it  would  be  for  all 
concerned.  The  Chairman  called  on  Mr.  Hardy  of  Kent  Bridge  to  say 
a  few  words  on  co-operation.  Mr.  Hardy  stated  that  the  price  this  year 
for  sugar  beets  was  not  going  to  pay  the  farmers  and  be  in  a  position 
to  send  the  representative  to  meet  the  Sugar  Beet  Company  so  that  busi- 


ness could  be  done  properly. 
^^  "  The  Chairman  then  called  on  Mr.  Frank  Shaw  of  Tupperville.    Mr. 

^haw  was  very  much  pleased  to  see  such  a  large  crowd.    He  stated  con- 
ditions nov/  were  very~inuch  different  to  the  time  when  sugar  beet  grow- 
ing started;  labour  and  equipment  had  gone  up  very  much  but  the  price 
of  sugar  beets  had  not  raised  correspondingly.   Beef,  pork,  grain,  etc.,  has; 
advanced  in  price,  but  the  price  of  sugar  beets  had  not  raised  as  it  should. ' 
Mr.  Shaw  said  no  man  wanted  to  do  any  injury  to  the  sugar  beet  factory i 
All  they  wanted  was  a  reasonable  price  for  their  beets.    Mr.  Shaw  saidt 
■*|^e  sugar  beet  growers  organized  and  stuck  together,  they  could  get 
^1  they  wanted,  providing  it  w^as  a  reasonable  demand." 


By -Mr.  Sales:  '  ^ 

Q.  These  are  the  Minutes  of  whit?— A.  Of  the  Ontario  Beet  Growers' 
Association.  ' 

Q.  Do  you  get  them  all  together?  How  many  would  be  present  at  that 
meeting?— A.  There  were  about  200  at  that  meeting. 

Q.  What  was  the  date  of  that  meeting? — A.  October  21,  1916. 

Q..  1916?— A.  Yes.  . 

By  Mr.  Elliott:    ^ 

Q.  That  would  be  during  the  harvesting  of  the  crop  of  that  year,  or  was  the 
crop  harvested  up  to  that  time? — A.  The  crop  was  harvested  at  that  time,jpret^ 
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By  the  Chairman: 


Q.  When  does  the  beet  harvest  start?— A.  Well,  it  varies  a  lit±le,  sometimes^- 
about  the  middle  of  September;  generally  about  the  1st  of  October,  I  think. 

4  '  <  \        . 

By  Mr.  Robinson: 

.   Q.    Do  you  know  what  it  costs?     Have  you  the  figures  to  show  what  it 
.  the  farmer  to'  raise  a  ton  of  beets? — A.  I  have  figures  from  one  farmer. 

By  the  Chairman: 
jQ-  A  good  farmer? — ^A.  Yes,  sir.  _  —      ■    — 

0.  .A  first-rate  man?— A.  Yes. 

By  Mr.  Robinson: 
Q.  What  does  it  cost  to  raise  a  ton? — A.IT'drove  seven  miles  for  this  yes- 
iay,  after  I  got  the  wire  at  noon,  and  this  is  a  statement  by  R.  J.  Wilson  of 
^^L.aring  Cross.    He  has  I  suppose  about  6.35  acres  of  beets.    I  will  answer 
that  question  now.    Mr.  Wilson  had  6.35  acres  of  beets  in  1922.    He  puts  his 
'      hing  at  $25.  -*       " 

By  the  Chairman: 
Q.  That  is  for  6^  acres? — A.  That  is  for  G-^  acres.    _ 

By  Hon.  Mr.  Sinclair: 
O.  How   manv   times   did    he   nlouffh? — ^A.  Tliat   woulo^L  juip-  piougnea 


By  Mr.  Elliott:                                          ■                        ^        ^" 
Q.  Would  that  include  fertilizer  and  manure? — ^A.  No.     Tilling  the  soil, 
jJ15.    That  is  preparing  the  soil  for  seeding.    Drilling  in  the  beets,  $4.60;  culti- 
vating the  beets,  $35 ;  rolling,  J3.  ^« 

k  1 

By  Mr.  Robinson: 

Q.  This  is  for  the  whole  6  acres?— A.  Yv 
labour,  blocking  and  thinning  of  the  beets,  $50.80;  hoeing,  $12.50;  lifting  and 
topping,  $50.80;  drawing  the  beets,  $77*.  Mr.  Wilson  had  77  tons  and  it  is  based 
on  an  average  of  $1  per  ton  over  the  whole  territory.  Mr.  Wilson  lives  right 
alongside  the  shipping  station.  It  would  not  cost  him  that  much  to  deliver  his 
Jbeets,  but  $1  per  ton  is  put  down  as  a  general  figure  for  delivering  beets  over 
"the  whole  territory.  Labour,  $291.60;  seed,  80  pounds  at  16  cents,  $12;  com- 
mercial fertilizer,  $19.57.  =-^ 

Q.  What  would  that  labour  include?  Is  that  in  addition  to  the  farming, 
hoeing  and  tilling  and  all  that? — A.  That  is  the  total  for  ploughing,  tilling  and 
seeding,  and  the  Belgian  labour,,^_91,60.j  That  is  the  total  of  those  items. 

By  Hon.  Mr.  Sinclair, 

V^,.       X  OU     aClQ.     "DO     Ijna'O    trnO     Sb^U.,      UIAO     lO-LUlUZiOi,     lO      unau     XX- 

—A.  Yes,  the  seed,  the  fertilizer  and  rent. 

Q.  What  is  the  rent? — ^A.  6.35  acres  at^  per  acre. 

By  Mr.  Bouchard:  '  , 

'^jDid  he  use  farm  manure? — ^A.  Well,  he  has  not  put  that  in  here. 

By  Mr.  Hammell:  J^  J  | 

Q.  Was  it  commercial  fertilizer? — ^A.  Yes. 

fr.  J.  L.  Dougherty.]  I 
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By  Mr.  Bouchard: 
Q.  $19  for   commercial  fertilizer  Ts  not  very  much. — ^A.  These  are  the 
figures  I  have  got  from  the  farmer.    That  is  a  total  cost  of  $373.17.    The  total 
receipts  were  $488.05.  I 

By  Mr^ales:  Ji 

Q.  Tons?— A.  No,  dollars. 


By  Hon.  Mr.  Sincla 
Q.  Seventy-seven  tons? — ^A.  Yi 


a  profit  of  $1 


By  Mr.  Bouchard:  i 

Q.  The  manure  will  take  the  whole  profit."  He  is  supposed  to  use~^t~Teast 
ten  to  fifteen  tons  an  acre. — ^A.  Well,  sometimes  your  clover  ploughed  down 
takes  the  place  of  that  organic  matter.  There  is  something  here  I  would  like 
to  point  out.  Mr.  Wilson  has  not  charged  anything  for  the  depreciation  of  his  ^ 
machinery,  an  expensive  beet  drill,  a  beet  plough,,  wagons  which  he  has  to  keep 
up  in  good  shape,  good  horses  and  harness,  nor  has  he  charged  anything  for 
management.  r   — 

By  Mr.  Robinson: 
Q.  Was  that  price  per  ton  fixed  in  advance.    Did  he  agree  to  that  before 
he  started  in? — ^A.  Yes.    That  is  a  contract  price  based  on  the  sug^  content    _ 
of  the  beet.    There  is  another  matter  I  wish  to"*draw  your  attention  to.    Mr. 
Wilson's  beets  tested  over  16  per  cent,  according  to  this  contract. 


By  the  Chairman: 
Q.  This  contract  was  last  year's  contr""-^'     ^    '^^^''  ""■"+^"''+  ■"'°"  '^•^°^  troar'a 
contract.     They  tested  over  16J  per  cen 

^   B^Mr.  Sales:  ^ 

,Is  "that  high  or  low? — ^A.  It  is  higher  than  the  average. 

^  By  Mr.  Elliott:'  '  '^ 

_Q.  What  is  the  average,  Mr.  Dougherty? — A.  Well 
mation  I  have,  15  per  cent  is  counted  a  good  average. ' 

By  Mr.  Robinson: 

Q.  The  factory  makes  this  test  and  the  farmer  has  no  check  on  the  test? — 
A.  He  has  the  statement  from  the  company. 

By  Mr.  Sales: 
I  Q.  How  much  difference  in  the  price  would  it  have  made  if  they  were 
tested  at  16'  the  average? — ^A.  If  Mr.  Wilson's  beets  had  tested  at  15  per  cent, 
it  would  have  reduced  his  profits  to  $50.33,  and  Mr.  Wilson  had  over  11  tons 
per  acre.  I  .  ^; 

By  Mr.  Milne: 
Q.  Is  that  a  small  yield? — A.  It  is  above  the  average.  According  to  this 
Ontario  Bulletin  statistics  for  1920,  the  average  for  Essex,  Kent  and  Lambton 
is  given  as  approximately  13  tons,  but  that  is  wrong,  as  far  as  I  know.  I  think 
that  must  be  an  estimate,  because  the  average  is  more  like  9  tons,  and  there  are 
figures  on  record  to  bear  out  that  statement,  but  as  I  said,  my  time  was  very 
short  yesterday,  and  I  had  not  it  with  me.  Taking  Mr.  Wilson's  figures  of  his 
cost  of  production  and  a  15  per  cent  beet,  it  is  a  good  average,  and  taking 
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r  • 

■;orv,  and  that  is  what 


ing  to  last  year's  contract. 

^        By  Hon.  Mr.  Sinclair:  \ 

Q.  On  Mr  Wilson's  64  acres?— A.  Yes. 
Q.  Mr.  Dougherty,  do  they  not  use  more  fertilizer  than  you  ha 

us  ther??    They  must  have  used  valuable  manure? — A.  It  would  not  be  ne 

p,ry  if  they  had  ploughed  down  clover.  — ^  ' 

**  O.  Is  that  a  common  practice  of  Mr.  Wilsonl^A.  He  uses  a  lot  of  manure, 
:  he  has  a  big  jpy-^'  ■  ^  M:    K     H^    I  i 

By  Mr.  Sales: 

Q.  What  is  the  large; 
"bout  the  average,  is  it  not?— A.  They  do  not  average,  15  ^er  cent  every  year. 
Q.,  What  would  you  consider  a  hi^h  averag  ' 

By  Mr.  Bouchard:  -« 

~      Q.  Do  you  get  20  in  some  cases ?^^^^^^MFTun~ua«I4|ink,  as  high 
■  20  per  ^ent,  19  and  20.    „,  ^^^^^^*  *™  ■ 

I  By  Mr.  Elliott: 

Q.  Has  the  grower  any  influence  over  this  test  by  way  of  cultivation?  Can 
he  increase  that  test  in  any  way? 

Mr.  Sales:  You  mean  the  amount  of  sugar? 

Mr.  Elliott:  Yes.  ._  ,, 

By  the  Chairman: 

Q.  Does  it  depend  entirely  on  problems,  or  can  a  man  manufacturing  beets 
get  a  Httle  more  sugar  by  putting  in  better  manure,  or  ploughing  or  what^ 
A.  Do  not  take  this  as  evidence.  ' 

Q.  Experts  are  allowed  to  give  opinions.  Sometimes  they  are  taken  with 
a  grain  of  salt  and  sometimes  with  two  grains. — A.  Well,  the  grower,  I  think, 
has  very  little  influence  on  the  sugar  content  of  the  beet  other  than  keeping  his 
land  in  good  condition  and  cultivating  it  properly. 

Q.  You  have  a  smile  on  your  face.  You  have  a  thought  at  the  back  of 
your  head.  Let  us  have  it. — A.  No,  I  want  to  be  quite  frank,  but  I  have  not 
any  evidence  to  back  up  these  statements.  Anything  that  interferes  with  the 
gradual  development  of  the  beet,  the  gradual  growth  of  the  beet,  like  dry 
weather,  I  think  would  have  an  influence  on  the  sugar  content  of  the  beet. 

^  By  Mr.  Elliott: 
_Q.  Will  sunshine  have  any  influence? — A.  Yes,  you  have  to  have  sunshine 
for  sugar  to  form  in  the  beet.  *^  ~ 

Q.  Will  excessive  moisture  affect  the  beet? — ^A.  Yes. 

_  a. 

By  Mr.  Sales  :^ 
,   Q.  Would  that  lower  it?— A.  It  will  lower  it  at  the  time  of  your  lifting.    ^ 
Q.  And  excessive  moisture. — A.  Yes. jl  j     ( 

By  Mr.  Robinson: 
Q.  Is  there  any  question  of  the  accuracy  of  the  test.    The  factory  does  all 
the  testing  and  they  take  one  man's  tests,  16  per  cent,  another's,  18  per  centj^tii 
and  somebody  else,  only  12  per  cent.     Is  there  any  question  of  the  accuracy 
of  their  test? — ^A.  I  think  possibly  the  companies  want  to  be  fair,  but  there  is 
always  complaint  on  account  of  the  farmers  not  having  a  check  on  it. 

[Mr.  J.  L.  Dougherty.] 
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By  Mr.  Sales: 
Q.  Would  you  suggest  a  Government  tester  for  that  purpo 

By  the  Chairman: 
Q.  I  suppose  it  would  depend  a  good  deal  on  who  would  have  to  pay  lor^^. 
If  the  farmer  would  have  to  pay  for  it,  you  would  not  be  quite  so  sure  as  to 
its  wisdom.  Is  that  what  you  are  cogitating  about? — A.  No,  gentlemen,  it  is  not 
that,  but  in  my  humble  opinion  because  the  beets  are  coming  in  so  fast  there 
that  I  cannot  see  how  the  tests  can  be  all  put  through  and  put  through  accur- 
ately, and  the  growers  complain  along  that  line,  and  they  feel  that  a  contract 
based  on  a  flat  price  with  a  bonus,  According  to  the  price  of  sugar,  is  more  fair, 
and  they  are  quite  satisfied  to  take  that  form  of  contract. 

"*    By  Mr.  Elliott: 

You  have  stated  that  culti'^H^H^^ery  little  effect  and  yet  we  know 
;hiS|  that  in  the  same  district,  perh^^SHKide  by  side  with  the  same  climatic 
conditions,  the  same  sunshine,  the  same  rainfall,  there  is  a  great  variation  in"' 
the  test  of  these  beets.  Can  you  account  for  that  other  than  the  statement  you 
made? — A.  If  I  made  that  statement,  I  would  want  to  modify  it.  I  think  the 
best  results  would  be  attained  by  good  cultivation  and  keeping  your  soil  loose. 
The  mulch  on  top  has  a  considerable  influence  on  the  moisture  content  of  your 

soil,  and  it  is  my  opinion  that  there  would  be  a  difference  in  test  between  g 

kept  in  that  good  tilt  and  soil  which  had  been  neglected,  so  that  the  poor  farmer 
might  possibly  get  a  lower  sugar  content,  but  these  things  have  not  been  proven. 

By  the  Chairman: 

Q.  Have  the  Experimental  F.arms  not  made  investigations  to  demonstrate 
the  best  way  of  growing  beets? — A.  They  have  made  tests,  but  I  do  not  think 
there  is  anything  on  record  to  show  the  difference  in  sugar "  content  between  a 
soil  well  kept  and  a  soil  poorly  tilled. 

Q.  After  all,  that  is  what  you  are  trying  to  get  at  in  growing  beet  root  sugar, 
to  try  and  get  sugar  with  the  most  sweetness  in  it? — A.  Your  tonnage  has  con- 
Raerable  to  do  with  the  yield  to  the  farmer. 

'  *  1 

By  Mr.  Robinson: 

Q.  What  would  the  factory  want.  Would  they  want  the  beets  to  test  high 
or  low? — A.  Well,  it  would  be  to  the  advantage  of  the  factory  to  have  a  high  test 
in  the  beet.    I  do  not  think  the  factories  want  to  sacrifice  tonnage  too  much. 

By  Mr.  Sales: 
Q.  Is  not  the  soil  in  some  districts  better  for  beet  growing,  than  others? — A. 
Yes. 
-^Jt  O.  There  would  be  a  considerable  difference  in  the  sugar  content  on  that 


By  Mr.  Elliott: 
Q.  Like  light  soils  compared  with  heavy  soils.^ 


S» 


By  Mr.  Bobinson:  ^ 

Q.  Yes,  or  bl^k  loam  compared  with  clay.-— A.  iFUgtterally  accepted 
muck  soil  gives  a  low  sugar  content  and  a  fairly  heavy  clay  gives  a  better 
testing  beet,"-  but  I  am  told  that  the  Dominion  Sugar  Company  on  some  of  that 
really  low  muck  soil  last  year  got  some  hi^h  testing  beets,  which  upset  their 
experience  in  the  past,  so  that  these  things'  do  not  always  work  out. 

^H,  k     .  [Mr.  J.  i.  Dougherty.] 
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By  Hon.  Mr.  Sinclair: 
Q.  Was  it  a  dry  season  last  year? — A.  Yes,  it  was  dry.    In  fact,  the  beets 
on  the  light  soil  were  higher  considerably;  it  was  a  sandy  soil.  I 

^*  By  Mr.  fiales: 

^0  that  the  recommendation  you  have  to  make,  is  a  flat  rate?  n 

r-'   By  Mr.- Sutherland:  ^ 

Q.  The  commercial  fertilizer  applied  on  that  black  loam  would  have  a  con- 
__.. arable  effect  on  the  quality  of  the  beet,  would  it  not? — A.  It  should,  but 
,  rainfall  has  considerable  to  do  with  that.    If  you  put  the  fertilizer  on  in  the 
rich  and  dry  season,  you  will  not"get  any  good  result  from  it. 

By  Hon.  Mr.  Sinclair: 
Q.  Does  your  association  represent  beet  growers  pretty  generally? — ^A.  Yes. 
Q.  Has  your  association  had  any  conference  with  the  Dominion  Sugar  Com- 
ly  T/ith  regard  to  testing? — ^A.  Not  in  regard  to  testing.  =^w 

-  ^  Q.  In  regard  to  any  of  the  conditions  which  have  existed  or  complaints 
that  the  growers  have  had? — A.  Yes,  gentlemen. 

;  Q.  What  was  the  matter  discussed  at  those  conferences? — A.  "On  January 
^  31,  1918,  in  the  afternoon,  the  representative  of  the  Dominion  Sugar  Company 
,met  the  executive  of  the  Beet  Growers'  Association,  and  after  considerable  dis- 
'  cussion  agreed  to  give  the  growers  the  price  asked  for,  namely,  $9  per  ton,  guar- 
,  anteed  on  an  $8  basis  for  sugar  and  a  raise  of  %1  per  ton  as  sugar  raised  above 
^8.  The  Director  promised  to  do  everything  possible  to  assist  the  company  to 
^Mire  large  acreage.  A  very  friendly  feeling  now  exists  between  the  representa- 
^  of  the  company  and  the  members  of  the  association."  ' 
Q.  That  meeting  was  at  the  time  of  the  contract  for  the  beets? — ^A.  Yes.  j 
JThat  was  the  first  time  that  the  executive  of  the  Association  and  the  repre- 
sentatives of  the  Dominion  Sugar  Company  got  together  and  agreed  on  a  set  \ 

Q.  That  was,  in  1918?— A.  Yes.  j 

i        Q.  The  whole  subject  of  the  conference  was  the  matter  of  buying  beet^r 
agreeing  on  the  price? — A.  Yes.  % 

Q.  Were  any  of-  the  other  points  of  difference  discussed  at  that  meeting,, 
between  the  growers  and  the  farmers? — ^A.  No,  not  at  this  meeting. 

Q.  At  any  later  meeting?  z^  . 

The  Chairman:  Mr.  Houson,  are  you  able  to  hear  the  replies  of  the  witneft? 
If  not,  we  would  be  glad  to  have  you  come 'forward.  j      [ 

Mr.  Houson:  I  can  hear  quite  clearly.  ^  " 

The  Witness:  I  do  not  think  that  the  other  matters  — 
labour. 

By  the  Chairman:  i 

Q.  Except  what? — A.  Except  labour.  It  was  difficult  for  the  company  to 
get  labour  during  the  war.  There  was  considerable  dissatisfaction.  It  ^ 
difficult  for  the  refiners  to  secure  labour,  and  the  farmers  could  not  get  labOTi 
when  they  required  it,  and  sometimes  lost  some  on  their  beets,  but  as  I  stated 
gentlemen,  all  along  there  have  been  complaints,  but  I  think  the  reason  for  those 
complaints  is  this,  that  the  growers  have  heard  reports  that  the  company  was 
making  big  money,  and  they  felt  that  they  were  not  being  let  in  on  that,  as  they 
should. 

Q.  Was  the  company  making  money  with  cane  sugar  or  with  beet  sugar? — 
A.  I  am  noti  prepared  to  say,  gentlemen,  we  have  not  the  facts.  ■■ 
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By  Mr.  Elliott:  j 

Q.  Erom  your  Minute  that  you  read  thereT^ou  stated  that  there'  exmut 
now — you  used  the  word  "  now  ",  a  friendly  feeling  between  the  growers  and 
thet, company.    At  any  time  did  you  ever  have  any  other  than  a  friendly  feeling 
■jrith  the  company? — A.  No,  I  would  not  say  so,  but  you  know  farmers  are  liable* 
to  express  their  feelings.    As  far  as  the  executive  was  concerned,  there  would 
be  nothing  gained  by— 

By  the  Chairmai 

Q.  The  feelings  the  fc...^^.^o   ..^..^  ....^^^j   .^ 

affection  for  the  refiner?  You  say  they  were  ef^pSSmTg  their  feelings.  Were 
they  feelings  of  affection,  of  irritation  or  of  resentment? — ^A.  I  would  say  they 
were  feelings  of  dissatisfaction,  because  they  did  not  have  the  facts. 

Q.  Because  they  did  not  have  the  facts? — A.  Because  they  did  not  have  the 
facts.        ■ 

'     By  i^tr., Sales:  ^Hi 

Q.  How  often  does  your  Association  no^^^Rr.  Dougherty? — -A.  At  the 

ent  time,  once  a  year. 

[One  annual  meeting,  is  that  the  idea? — A.  One  annual  meeting. 
TQy  You  have  how  many  members  in  the  Association? — ^A.  "Well   I  will 
^Pe  you  the  facts  there,  gentlemen.     I  have  been  trying  to  give  j'-ou  the  f  Jfei 
all  along.    When  the  farmers  secured  a  good  price  for  beets  in  1919  and  1920— 
I  it  may  have  been  1920  and  1921, 1  am  not  sure  yet,  they  were  in  glee. 
r          Q.  The  membership  dropped  off? — A.  It  is  only  a  voluntary  organization. 
Q.  Is  there  any  membership  fee? — A.  There  was  a  membership  fee  of  |1 
r  ^year,  but  that  is  left  with  the  local  secretaries  to  collect,  and  some  of  the 
1^,1  organization  pay  the  fees  and  some  of  them  do  not. 
|ff,  Q.  Do  you  still  count  them  as  members? — ^A.  We  count  them,  admembers 
wren  they  come  in  and  pay  their  fees.  ^ 

•  Q.  What  was  your  membership  in  1916,  paid  up? — A.  I  never  had  a  roll 
|ithe  membership.  That  was  left  entirely  with  the  local  secretaries  to  collect. 
WBtarted  at  25  cents  per  member.  Then  is  was  raised  to  50  cents,  the  member- 
rship  fee,  then  raised  to  ^1.  .  '         - 

*       Q.  So  you  have  no  record  of  the  membership? — A.  I  have  no  record  of  *J 
-membership.    I 

I  By  Mr.  Hammell:  ' 

Q.  Was  there  much  money  collected  at  any  time  in  one  year? 
^  Mr.  Sales:  It  is  the  old  job  of  trying  to  organize  the  farmer. 
The  Chairman:  It  is  a  hard  job.  , 

Mr.  Sales:  It  is  the  worst  job  I  ever  had  in  my  life. 
The  Witness:  We  never  received  over  $250  a  year. 

By  Mr.  Sales:      W_ 

Q.  Now,  your  membership  at  these  annual  meetings,  is  that  a  membership 
,  J)y  delegation,  or  can  anybody  come? — ^A.  It  has  generally  been  left  pretty  open 
to  the  beet  growers. 

Q.  You  do  not  get  my  point.  You  have  locals  with  so  many  members. 
Do  you  say  that  a  local  having  20  members  can  send  in  one  or  two  delegates, 
or  are  they  elected  in  that  way  at  all? — ^A.  No. 

Q.  That  is,  it  is  simply  a  meeting  of  the  beet  growers,  and  anybody  can 
come  in,  whether  he  is  a  delegate  or  not? — ^iL  There  was  some  discussion  at  one 
time  of  limiting  it  to  delegates.  ttk 
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.  „  ^    ^^Jitien  there  is  dis-satisf action  and 

m  good  times  it  increases? — A.  Yes.       ^^^ 
I"  Q.  We  had  the  sanae  experience  in  the  west. 

By  Mr.  Elliott: 

Q.  Coining  back  to  that  statement  of  that  gentlemen  which  you  got  regard- 
ing his  production,  because  I  notice  that  he  had  almost  6^  acres,  the  total  cost 
of  labour,  which  I  should  judge  includes  thinning  twice,  put  down  at  $60.80  for 
six  acres,  which  is  about  $4.00  per  acre. — A.  No,  there  is  $50.80  for  the  thin- 
ning and  $50.80  for  lifting  and  topping  and  $12.50  for  the  hoeing. 

Q.  That  is  what  the  factory  would  charge  you  for  the  labour  the^rovide 
for  those  three  processes? — A.  Yes.  |  ~ 

Q.  What  was  the  sum  of  this?— A.  $114.10.  ■ 

Q.  It  is  $50.80,  $50.80  and  $12.60?    You  have  two  $50.80?— A.  Yes. 

The  Chairman:  How  does  it  strike  you?    Is  it  a  high  or  a  low  labour  cost' 

Mr.  Elliott:  That  strikes  me  as  very  low.    That  is  what  the  factory 
■^ould  charge  him  for  the  work.     It  strikes  me  as  being  a  low  labour  cost. 
"**     The  Chairman:  Very  possibly  that  is  the  cost  of  labour,  and  perhaps  he 
did  not  put  in  his  own  time. 

Mr.  Elliott:  This  would  include  work  done  by  his  employees  of  the  jji^ar 
factory. 

Mr.  Robinson:  What  does  the  Committee  propose?  ] 

The  Chairman:  I  do  not  know  what  suggestion  the  Committeeman  make 
to  better  the  situation. 


By  the  Chairman: 
.   Q.  Do  you  think  there  should  be  some  arrangement  made  with  the  refiners 
60  that  if  you  are  not  satisfied  with  the  test,  you  could  call  in  a  Government 
tester   and   inspector   and   have   it  tested? — ^A.  That   would   be   adding  more 
expense.     It  would  have  to  come  out  of  the  farmers'  pockets? 

Q.  I  do  not  think  the  Government  inspector  charges  much.     It  would  not  - 
cost  very  much  money  to  have  these  tested.  1 

Mr.  Hammell:  In  the  lumber  business,  what  are  called  Government  scalerj 
when  the  farmer  sells  a  certain  amount  of  rough  logs  to  the  company,  the  coin- 
pany  would  send  in  their  scaler,  if  they  are  dissatisfied  with  the  pcale.  Th^ 
have  the  option  of  calling  in  a  Government  scaler  to  check  the  figures  of  thf^ 
company  scaler.  Would  not  ^something  in  connection  with  that  same  principle 
work  out  in  relation  to  beets,  if  the  farmer  were  not  satisfied  with  his  tests  a.B^ 
received  from  the  sugar  company  then  let  him  call  in  the  Government  chemisr' 
or  tester. — A.  It  would  be  no  use  calling  in  a  man  afta^^ds.  That  man 
would  have  to  be  there  at  the  time  that  the  test  was  condSHBt, 


By  the  Chavrmap,: 

Q.  So  he  could  take  another  beet  out  of  the  same  car? — A.  No,  he  would 
have  to  be  there  to  verify  the  test  |ta^^^s  made,  and  one  man  could  not  do 
that  in  my  opinion.  S^^^^ 

By  Mr.  Sales: 

Q.  Does  not  your  executive  ever  meet  and  consider  what  sliould  be  done 
amon£_the  beet  growers?  *.       M  I 

The  Chairman:  I  think  we  might  call  Mr.  Houson. 

The  Witness:  I  want  to  make  a  statement  now,  which  I  made  before.  Thfe 
question  has  been  one  of  not  knowing  the  facts,  and  the  executive  never  liad  the 
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facts  before  them.    We  do  not  know  whether  the  company  should  be  required, 
to  put'  the  facts  up.  ^^ 


By  Mr.  Hammell: 

Q.  Do  you  know  whether  the  grievance  is  real  or  imaginary? — A.  We  know 
it  is  real,  but  it  has  just  been  a  question  of  see-sawing  between  the  growers  and 
the  company,  and  there  was  entire  satisfaction  that  year,  when  they  got  the 
$9.00  contract  on  $8.00  sugar,  but  before  that,  we  had  met  a  couple  of  times  that 
year  in  mass  meetings,  and  the  growers  themselves  did  not  know  what  they 
wanted,  Jaecause  they  did  not  know  what  the  company  was  making,  because 
they  were  only  relying  on  reports,  and  there  -was  a  resolution  put  through  at 
that  meeting,  authorizing  the  executive  to  accept  a  $7.00  minimum.  In  the 
meantime,  one  of  our  executives  had  got  a  Michigan  contract  which  called  for 
$9.00,  and  that  was  a  reasonable  demand,  as  a  $9.00  minimum  that  year. 

^     By  the  Chairman: 

Q.  Did  you  get  the  $9  after  you  demanded  it? — A.  No. 

Q.  They  wanted  to  give  you  $7  first? — A.  No.    The  growers  themselves  had 
[lorized  the  executives  to  take"  a  minimum  of  $7. 

Q.  Had  the  company  offered  anything  at  all? — A.  I  think  not,  at  that  time. 

By  Mr.  Robinson: 
Q.  Then  they  offered  nothing? — A.  In  other  words,  the  executive  of  the 
""ciation  practically  sold  the  entire  beet  crop  that  year. 

By  the  Chairman:  k 

,  ~    Q.  And  they  got  $2  more  a  ton  for  it,  because  one  of  them  had  been  lucky 
'  enough  to  get  some  information  that  the  Michigan  growers  were  getting  ^9? — ^A. 
That  helped  them  to  get  it,  becauHU^^gj^  had  the  contract  right  there. 

By  Mr.  Sales:  ' 

^  You  are  satisfied  with  the  ba^s  of  that  contract?  j 

-   _     rhe  Chairman:  I  do  not  think  you  have  started  the  contract  of  1923.  ^ 
The  Witness:  The  growers,  as  far  as  I  could  observe  in  talking  with  them, 
are  quite  satisfied  with  the  contract  based  on  the  minimum  and  a  bonus  accord- 
ing to  what  sugar  sells  at.  |  i 

By  Mr.  pales: 

Q.  What  you  want  now  is  proof  from  the  company  as  to  what  amount  they 
make  from  the  beet,  and  the  price  of  the  sugar? — ^A.  They  would  require  that, 
"if  the  percentage  is  included  in  the  contract.  The  percentage  of  the  sales,  the 
bonus,  is  not  included  in  this  year's  contract,  but  the  growers  did  not  demand 
that.  Of  course  a  man  close  to  the  refinery  can  deliver  his  beets  right  to  the 
refin^ry^^  If  his  beets  test  up  high,  he  likes  to  sell  them  on  the  sugar  content. 

By  Mr.  Hammell: 
Q^  Is  there  any  tendency  on  the  part  of  the  growers  to  sell,fliot  on  a  quality 
basis,  but  just  by  the  ton,  regardless  of  the  sugar  content? — A.  If  they  are  not 
"properly  organized,  they  have  to  sell  according  to  the  contract  which  is  drgjgi^ 

'^  ,They  want  that,  do  they? 

By  Mr.  Robinson: 

Q.  They  want  a  flat  rate.  Is  not  that  what  they  wan;? — A.  That  is  the 
generally  expressed  feeling  all  ol*  the  territory,  that  thf.y  wanted  to  go  back 
to  the  flat  contract,^  ^^       |  ■■■l|l 
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By  Mr.  Bouchard:  i 

Do  you  not  think  it  is  absurd  to  get  a  flat  contract? 
V 
By  Mr.  Robinson: 

Q.  Mr.  Bouchard  asks  if  the  flat  rate  would  not  be  as  good  or  as  wise  as 

a  scientific  or  percentage  basis. — ^A.  Well,  the  main  thing  in  all  business  between 

producers  and  companies,'  is  to  have  satisfaction  as  far  as  possible,  and  the 

growers  would  be  satisfied — as  a  rule  the  great  majority  of  the  growers  would 

_be  satisfied  with  a  flat  contract  and  a  bonus  and  discard  the  sugar  content  basis 

"altogether,  because  they  do  not  know  that  the  test  is  actual.^  ■ 


By  Mr.  Hammell:         ^  ^       ^       ^  m    i||p_ 

Q.  Would  not  the  same  thing  apply  in  the  milk  industry?    I  might  sell 
^^  at  2  per  cent  and  my  neighbour  at  4  per  cent..*  Ssixld  it  be  fair  to  give  a  flat 
bte  for  milk?    I  might  put  water  in  mine. 

The  Chairman  :  I  would  repudiate  the  idea  that  any  member  of  this  Com- 
mittee, over  which  I  have  the  honour  to  preside,  would  do  such  a  thing. 

The  Witness:  You  are  discussing  two  different  questions  altogether.     A 
farmer  can  have  a  great  influence — . 

^     By  Mr.  Hammell:  i       i l 

Q.  Over  the  sugar  content  of  his  beet? — ^A.  No. 


B-gRhe  Chairman: 

Q,By  feeding  and  by  stock,  you  may  increase  the  butter  fat  content  a  great 
deal.  'PI'^I 

Mr.  Botjohaed:  Not  at  all.    That  is  well  demonstrated. 

The  Chairman:  I  thought  by  using  good  stock  and  by  feeding  well,  you 
could.  f 

Mr.  Bouchard:  Just  for  a  period  or  what?    For  one  week  or  two,  .but  it 
becomes  normal  afterwards.    It  is  well  demonstrated. 
II       The  Chairman:  I  said  the  stock. 

The  Witness:  You  can  select  your  stock  and  influence  your  butter  content 
fat  very  much. 

By  the  Chairman: 

Q.  I  suppose  this  is  true,  that  the  beet  grower  has  not  the  same  control 
over  the  sugar  in  the  beet  as  the  dairy  farmer  would  have  on  the  butter  content 
in  his  milk.    Is  that' right?  W 

Mr.  Bouchard:  I  think  there  is  no  inducement  to  improve  the  sugar  con- 
tent if  he  just  stayed  at  the  flat  rate. 

The  Witness:  There  is  more  room  for  dissatisfaction  there.  The  te^t. 
will  vary  on  soils.  There  may  be  two  farmers  living  one  alongside  of  the  other"; 
there  is  no  evidence  to  prove  that  those  farmers  influence  their  sugar  content  of 
the  beet  at  all,  other  than  a  general  influence 

By  Mr.  Sales: 

Q.  Will  that  apply  year  after  year  on  those  two  soils? — ^A.  Yes. 

Q.  One  will  be  JDetter  all  the  time?— A.  Yes. 

Q.  That  is  the  one  that  should  grow  the  sugar  beet, — ^A.  Yes. 
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By  Mr.  Elliott: 

Q.  Did  your  association  ever  sue  the  DomiSrorL  Sugar  Beet  Company? 
— ^A.  Not  the  association,  but  the  association  backed  up  a  man  who  did  sS 
them.  M 

Q.  The  association  backed  up  one  of  your  members  who  sued  the  DorM 
inion  Sugar  Beet  Company? — ^A.  Yes.  ^        '     ■"* 

Q.  Did  he  win  or  lose  tla^miit? — A.j  He  won  i 

By  Mr.  Sales: 

Q.  What  did  he  sue  them  for?  Tell  us  all  about  it,  shortly. — ^A.  It  was 
one  of  the  years  in  which  the  farmers  got  a  big  price  for  the  beets.  That  was 
in  1920,  and  as  you  know,  if  you  followed  the  sugar  market,  the  sugar  market 
all  summer  was  away  up,  around  20  cents.  Then  it  dropped  back  in  the  fall 
during  the  time  that  the  fg,rmers  were  delivering  their  beets,  and  some  of  the 
farmers  felt  that  they  had  not  been  given  a  correct  statement  and  one  of  them 
entered  a  suit.  Then  the  judge  awarded  30  cents  per  ton,  but  that  was  at  a 
time  when  the  sugar  market  was  very  much  disorganized. 

Q.  Did  all  the  rest  of  the  men  get  30  cents  a  ton  on  that„  or  just  tt4g,one 
man? — A.  All  of  them. 


By  Mr.  Elliott: 
Q.  Do  you  remember  what  the  aggregate  of  that  amounted  to?— A. 
I  have  not  the  exact  figures,  because  it  was  around  $100,000.  .  ^ 

By  Mr.  Robinson:  ' 

Q.  What  was  the  decision  based  on?    That  the  company  had  violated  the 

contract,  or  what?     How  did  they   arrive  at  the  decision? — ^A.  As  far  as  J[ 

know,  it  was  based  on  an  audit  by  a  chartered  accountant.  H 

Q.  It  almost  looks  as  if  you  folks  should  have  a  joint  auditor,  as  far  as 

the  beet  sugar  industry  is  concerned,  so  you  will  know  what  is  being  done  in 

that  country  and  get  a  fair  proportion.    Would  that  satisfy  you?— A.  It  should, 

if  the  growers  knew  exactly.  "  <■ 

Q.  The  amount  of  sugar  produced,  the  amount  of  beets,  and  the  amount 

sugar  was  sold  at.    Would  you  live  up  to  your  contract  on  that  |)asis? — ^A.  I 

think  if  the  growers  knew  exactly  what  the  company  was  making  that  they 

could  agree  on  a  satisfactory  price. 

The  Chairman^  Now,  there  ought  to  be  some  way  to  establish  confidence 
.between  people  whose  interests  are  identical.  If  one  is  giving  a  fair  deal  to  the 
'other,  their  interests  should  be  identical. 

We  are  very  much  obliged  to  you  indeed,  sir.  We  are  very  sorry  we  gave 
you  such  short  notice,  but  it  was  unavoidable.  i 

Witness  retired.  ||  j  J 


Chaeles  H.  Houson  recalled. 


By  the  Chairman: 

Q.  I  think,  Mr.  Houson,  the  Committee  will  probably  get  a  better  idea  of 
the  situation  if  you  will  just  take  a  carload  or  cart  load  of  beets  into  your 
factory  and  tell  just  what  happens  to  it,  how  you  establish  what  you  are  to 
pay  the  farmer. — ^A.  A  wagon  load  of  beets  is  delivered  to  the  factory,  and  M 
weighed  for  the  gross.  ' 

Q.  Before  wet  get  any  further  than  that;  there  have  come  to  my  ears  com- 
plaints that  in  days  gone  by— not  so  much  now — but  in  years  gone  by  you  took 
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too  much  for  the  tare.     Is  there  anything  in  that? — A.  There  is  not,   sir, 
jDesause  after  we  have  deducted  the  tare  we  have  always  been  short  between 
the  amount  of  beets  paid  for  and  the  amount  of  beets  actually  received  in  the 
factory.  * 

Q.  Your  testimony  is  that,  far  from  your  being  unjust  to  the  farmer,  you 
have  been  a  little  unjust  to  yourselves? — A.  We  have,  and  furthermore,  com- 
petition at  times  has  made  it  so.  To  encourage  the  obtaining  of  the  beets, 
some  of  the  beet  factories  in  the_^tates  have  made  a  very  low  tare.  That  is 
to  say,  they  would  tare  the  beets  one  or  two  per  cent,  that  is  giving  the  farmer 
any  benefit  of  the  doubt  of  the  tare, 

Q.  You  ^y  you  do  give  the  farmer  the  benefit  of  the  doubt  now? — A.  We 
,  alw^H  have.  '  ^,  ^  I 

By  Mr:  Sales: 

Q.  Is  there  any  duty  on  beets  going  into  the  United  States? — ^A.  Yes. 

Q.  And  yet  they  can  compete  and  pay? — A.  They  pay  80  cents  a  ton  duty. 
Q.  Do  you  have  to  compete  with  them  for  the  beets  of  the  farmers? — ^A,  Yes. 
'^   And^  they  still  pay  a  duty  of  80  cents? — A.  Yes. 

By  the  Chairman:  ' 

Q.  They  will  pay,  of  course,  to  the  farmers  the  same  price  for  beets  that 

you 'do  or  a  little  better.    Perhaps  we  have  gone  a  little  off  the  way  I  started. 

Take  us  through  your  factory  along  with  your  beets,  and  tell  us  what  is  done? — 

A.  After  the  beets  are  weighed,  a  sample  is  taken. 

Q.  How  is  that  sample  taken? — A.  As  near  an  average  sample  as  possible, 
about  three  beets  or  four  beets  to  a  load. 

Q.  Is  that  enough  to  give  you  a  fair  idea? — ^A.  Yes,  it  is.  We  used  to  take 
more,  but  that  was  at  a  time  when  we  did  not  test  the  beets  that  were  delivered 
at  the  weigh  stations.  We  have  quite  a  big  contract  on  our  hands  now,  since 
we  test  every  load  of  beets.  I  will  give  you  the  reason  for  that  later.  We  had 
50,000  wagons  altogether  in  a  season,  and  we  have  to  make  delivery  of  those 
wagons  in  about  two  months  time,  so  that  you  can  understand  that  we  take  ^ 
very  very  large  amount  of  beets  as  samples.  It  is  quite  cumbersome^o  about 
four  beets  to  a  load  is  v/hat  we  take,  sometimes  three.  I  " 

B^Mr.  Elliott:  i 

Q.  That  is  to  a  wagon-load? — A.  Yes. 
Q.  How  about  a  carload? — A.  In  a  carload,  we  take  three  i 
in  buckets. 

By  Mr.  Robinson:  I 

Q.  That  is,  you  think  it  would  be  better  to  take  an  absolute  test  on  a 
small  quantity  than  a  poor  test  on  a  large  quantity? — ^A.  Yes,  I  do.  I  will  go 
into  that  later.  Then  these  beets  are  taken  to  the  tare  station,  and  they  are 
tared  in  this  way;  we  have  had  beets,  Mr.  Chairman  and  gentlemen,  that  h^gB 
the  entire  top  on;  that  is,  they  have  not  followed  the  instructions.  Of  courlE 
that  is  usually  done  by  new  growers  or  some  of  the  growers  who  do  not  seerh 
to  be  very  particular.     Most  of  our  farmers  are  careful  about  that.  _^ 

By  Mr.  Sales: 

Q.  Or  it  may  be  the  carelessness  of  the  men? — ^A.  Probably  that  is  it,  the 

carelessness  of  some  of  the  men  they  had  employed.    Then  the  job  is  to  cut  that 

off,  then  they  are  washed  and  the  exact  amount  of  tare  is  learned.    Then  the 

bee^are  taken  to  the  test  station.    They  are  ground  into  a  plup  and  by  diffusion 
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we  get  the  syrup,  and  the  syrup  is  tested  by  the  polariscope.     This  is  si 
to  what  Mr.  Drummond  said.    These  records  all  go  to  the  ofifice,  showing  s.. 
the  man's  tare  has  been. 

By  Mr.  Elliott: 

^  Q.  Just  in  this  connection,  I  would  ....^  .^ 

i  important.  In  selecting  your  beets  for  testing,  do  your  men  make  special 
,  leavour  to  get  the  average  beet,  or  do  they  take,  for  instance,  a  beet  on  which| 
a  great  amount  of  tare  would  take  place? — A.  They  are  instructed,  and  as  much 
as  I  have  been  in  a  position  to  watch  the  work  myself — of  course,  the 
agricultural  work  comes  under  the  jurisdiction  of  our  agriculturalist,  and  he 
instructs  all  his  field  men,  all  his  tare  men  and  test  men  to  be  extreme^ 
careful  in  that  regard.  We  check  up  quite  frequently  to  see  that  the  averages 
are  taken,  and  our  records  at  the  end  of  the  year  show  that  the  farmer  has  had, 
on  the  average — there  may  be  one  or  two  mistakes  or  a  few  mistakes,  we  are  all 
prone  to  do  that,  and  we  have  to  employ  a  great  number  of  men  in  a  short  time. 
For  instance,  a  great  number  of  our  laboratory  testing  men  have  to  be  educated 
boys  with  a  knowledge  of  chemistry.  They  are  just  hired  for  several  months  in 
the  year.  A  lot  of  our  weigh  men  or  foremen,  we  cannot  keep  them  the  entire 
year,  because  the  drawing  season  only  lasts  about  two  months. 

By  the  Chairman:  \ 

Q.  Let  me  gee  if  I  understand.     Do  you  take  three  oT^four  beets  from  the 

wagon-load  and  wash  off  the  dirt  that  is  on  them  and  weigh  'that  dirt  and  ^^ 

in  proportion  to  the  number  of  beets — A.  We  first  weigh  the  gross.  .^H 

Q.  Say  you  take  four  beets  together,  and  you  weigh  them? — A.  Yei 
._  Q.  Suppose  they  weigh  40  pounds?— A.  Yes.  ^^t 

"  Q.  Would  they  weigh  anything  like  that? — A.  No,  they  would  weigh  12 
or  15  pounds.  ■  -^ 

_Q^_§ry  well;  suppose  they  found  there  was  a  pound  of  dirt  in  that  15 
pound||!  "Then,  would  they  say  there  should  be  one-fifteenth  taken  off  the  whole 
carload  to  take  care  of  the  dirt? — ^A.  Yes,  that  percentage  would  be  taken  off., 
Q.  Of  course,  there  is  room  there,  if  a  man  wanted  to  be  unfair,  there  is 
room  there  to  just  pick  out  three  or  'four  beets  with  fine  roots  that  had  been 
'  in  very  damp  soil  with  a  fine  contribution  of  soil  attached  to  them.  There  is  | 
that  possibility — I  will  not  say  that  it  actually  does  happen. — ^A.  There  have' 
been  cases  that  we  have  had  of  our  yardman  bringing  some  one  of  the  hired 
help  to  the  office,  and  we  learned  that  at  the  bottom  of  the  waggon  there  would 
probably  be  a  great  percentage  of  mud,  especially  in  wet  weather.  We  have 
to  watch  that  very  carefully.  "^^        '  '  ' 

By  Mr.  ^ales: 
Q.  What  is  your  method  of  ww^ghmg,  do  you  weigh  the  waggon,  and  then 
.take  the  beets  out,  and  then  re-weigh  the  waggon? — ^A.  Yes,  sir.    Now,  if  that  ' 
explains  that  situation,  I  would  like  to  quote  you^ome  prices. 

Q.  How  long  does  that  test  take? — ^A.  It  is  a  very  short  time.     ■ 

^^    Q.  Five  minutes,  10  minutes? — A.  I  would  say  about  10  minut 
Q.  To  make  that  individual  test? — A.  Yes. 

By  the  Chairman:  i 

Q.  Is  there  any  jround  for  complaint  that  you  are  so  bu^  in  these  few 
rush  months  of  your  year  that  there  is  possible  inaccurracy  in  testing,  to  any  " 
_jreat  extent? — ^A.  Not  to  any  extent,  I  should  say.     Of  course — I  think  probak'  ' 
it  would  j)e  a  good  time  to  m.ent^on  thi^^n  the  Uni^  States,  that  is,  in  tti( 
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middle  states,  in  the  states  of  Michigan,  Ohio  and  Wisconsin,  they  never  gro-vy; 
on  a  sugar  per  cent  basis;  that  is,  they  do  not  pay  according  to  the  sugar  content 
of  the  beet.  They  claim  that  too  much  labour  and  work  is  involved.  We_  at 
one  time  grew  only  on  the  flat  rate  basis,  such  as  Mr.  Dougherty  was  suggesting 
here,  but  we  feel  this  way  about  it,  we  really  consider  and  in  fact  experience  has 

iteught  us — ^there  are  some  'conditions  about  the  thing  that  we  do  not  exactly 
know — but  experience  has  taught  us  that  by  proper  cultivation  the  sugar-beet 
|fen  be  improved  in  the  sugar  content.  They  have  done  that  on  the  continent 
of  Europe  and  in  Germany,  and  that  is  the  reason  why  we  commenced  growing 

^11  of  our  beets  or  making  contracts  on  a  sugar  content  basis.  ■ 


H  B-^the  Chairman:  . 

\„J^That  is  the  way  it  is  done  in  Germany? — A.  Yes.  .      I 

_p.  And  I  suppose  Germany  was,  before  the  war,  possibly  the  Igr"- 
Jbeet  country  in  the  world? — A.  They  are  now,  and  were  before.       1 

(  By  Mr.  Milne:  \ 

Q.  Might  I  ask  if  the  farmer  was  drawing  with  two  or  three  teams- from 
the  same  field,  would  you  test  the  sugar  content  of  every  load? — ^A.  There  is  a 
proviso  in  the  contract  that  if  the  roads  are  impassable  or  there  is  a  breakdown 
or  anything  like  that,  that  an  average  of  the  load  can  be  taken.  We  do  not  do 
that  except  when  it  is  absolutely  necessary.      .    ^ 

By  the  Chairman:  _    | 

^      Q.  Do  you  as  a  matter  of  practice,  test  every  waggon-load  that  comes jnto 
bur  plant? — ^A.  Yes,  we  test  every  wagon-load.  t^-^ 

Q.  You  heard  what  Mr.  Dougherty  said  this  morning? — ^A.  Ye^ 
'  ~      Q.  You  see  how  the  fact  of  your  being  the  sole  arbiter  gives  grounS-^t 
may  be  quite  improper — for  suspicion.     Is  there  any  way  that  you  can  think  of 
whereby   a  dissatisfied   farmer   could  have   an  independent  test?    Is  that   a 
practical  thing? — ^A.  Inserted  in  our  contract  is  the  fact  that  we  would  appre- 
ciate the  farmer  to  come  around  to  the  tare  and  test  room  and  investigate  for 
^limself.    Now,  further,  the  question  never  was  raised  to  us,  as  a  matter  of  fac^ 
_with  regard  to  whether  or  not  they  would  like  any  individual  test.     I  would  say 
in  that  regard  that  I  rather  believe  that  our  company  would  appreciate  a  chemist 
from  the  Government  laboratories  dropping  in  once  in  a  while;  I  think  that 
would  be  a  good  thing.    We  might  not  know  that  he  had  arrived  until  he  had 
passed  his  card  in  at  the  door,  or  something  like  that. 

Q.  I  do  not  know  anything  about  chemistry,  but  it  would  strike  me  that 
if  I  were  a  farmer  going  into  your  laboratory  and  looking  at  my  beets  being 
teste"d,  that  if  the  young  gentleman  told  me,  "  Well,  Mr.  McMaster,  there  is 
only  14  per  cent  or  15  per  cent  in  these  beets,"  I  would  say  I  was  very  sorry ,„ 
but  I  could  not  tell  whether  the  experiments  he  made  were  correct  or  not,  and 
I  would  imagine  that  very  few  farmers  would  have  the  necessary  knowledge 
to  be  able  to  look  at  the  test  being  made  and  say  whether  it  was  good  or  not.— 
A.  That  is  quite  right,  Mr.  Chairman,  and  with  my  knowledge  of  the  business 
I  will  go  further  than  that.  Sometimes  this  has  happened,  that  two  waggon- 
loads  of  beets  out  of  the  same  field,  grown  very  close  together,  will  show  a  differ- 
ence in  saccharine  matter  of  two  per  cent.  We  cannot  account  for  that,  but  it 
is  there,  and  we  simply  take  the  figures  as  they  are. 

Q.  But  you  can  see,  if  there  is  any  possibility  of  a  practical  check  on  your 
work,  what  a  tremendous  advantage  that  would  be  in  gaining  the  confidence  of 
the  farmers,  would  it  not? — ^A.  Yes,  we  want  that.  As_  a  matter  of  fact,  right 
ihere  also,  we  have  had  very,  very  little  difficulty  with  the  farmers  in  our 
section.    With  regard  to  the  personnel  of  the  Sugar-beet  Growers'  A^ciation 
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and  Mr.  Dougherty,  I  thi'nk  they  are  a  fine  lot  of  men.  Mr.  Dougherty  does 
not  grow  beets;  Mr.  French,  president  of  the  association,  has  not  grown  beets 
for  many  years,  and  I  do  not  think  he  ever  grew  more  than  a  few  acres.  There 
are  some  men  belonging  to  the  executive  committee  that  have  grown  a  great  dea' 
.  ^ut  personally  I  have  a  great  regard  for  them,  and  I  would  like  to  do  whs  _ 
I  can  to  work  in  harmony  ^ith  them.  I  yi^ould  like  to  say  that  in  1921 — I 
think  that  was  the  year  that  we  clashed  with  what  i^  known  as  the  Sugar- 
beet  Growers'  Association — . 


By  Mr.  Sales:   ' 

Q.  Why  do  you  say  that? — A.  In  this  respect,  that  by  no  means,  all  of 
farmers  belong  to  the  Sugar-beet  Growers'  Association.  "^ 

Q.  How  many  patrons  have  you? — A.  In  the  neighbourhood  of  6,000.  '  Of 
course,  that  number  does  not  grow  every  year,  but  we  have,  off  and  on,  6,000 
growers. 

Q.  In  your  experience,  a  man  who  does  not  grow  sugar-beets,  and  a  man 
who  is  president  of  the  association,  and  another  man  who  does  not  grow  very 
much,  would  they  know  very  much  about  it? — A.  No,  I  could  not  say  any- 
thing about  that^  . 

Sutherland: 

Q.  Mr.  Houson,  you  have  just  fflSfiid  that  the  sugar  content  of  beets  from 
the  same  field,  or  from  the  same  load  might  vary  to  the  extent  of  two  per  cent. 
jWould  that  not  indicate  that  some  seed  is  much  more  suitable,  that  the  content, 
the  sugar  content,  from  some  seed  would  be  much  higher  than  from  others? 
Have  you  made  a  test  of  that? — A.  Yes,  we  follow  that  up  very  closely,  Mr. 

^^utherland,  and  we  test  our  seed.    For  instance,  the  seed  that  will  grow  ouT 
next  year,  we  have  various  plots  set  out  throughout  the  country  this  year,  to 
keep  clear  of  the  mangel  seed  and  the  poor  lots  of  geed  that  were  throughout 
|the  country  pretty  well  during  the  war.    This  testing  situation,  I  am  free  to 

■  admit,  has_always  been,  ever'^nce  I  have  been  in  the  business — it  is_a  difficult 
thin^o  'explain — ^?^ 

JU^^^   By  the  Chairman: 

Q.  Is  this  a  possible  explanation,  that  sugar-beet  seed  has  been  develop^ 

gradually  from  beets  with  a  much  lower  sugar  content?    If  that  is  true,  is  i. 

aiot  a  J)iological  law  that  every  little  while,  if  you  have  developed  on  an  up- 

'  grade,  you  have  developed  anything  on  an  up-grade,  you  are  likely  to  have  a 

throw-back,  both  in  the  vegetable  world  and  in  the  animal  world,  and  that  some 

of  the  beets  that  do  not  show  the  same  sugar  content  may  have  come  from  seed 

,  ^J7hich  might  be  said  to  be  a  throw-back  from  the  state  of  development  to 

_  j?-hich  the  seeds  as  a  whole  have  come  to? — ^A.  There  may  be  quite  a  good  deal 

to  that.     I  think  there  is  also  something  in  the  time  of  their  coming  up;  some 

of  them  are  probably  a  little  slow  in  coming  up,  and  before  they  get  very 

strong  the  sun  gets  at  them  and  sort  of  burns  them  up  and  dries  them  out. 


By  Mr.  Sales: 

Q.  Can  you  tell  pj  looking  at  them?    If  you  see  a  bunch  of  beeCs;  can  you 
say  there  is  a  larger  sugar  cSment  in  this  one  than  in  that  one? — A.  You  can 


oeii  piBTiUy  v^eii  uy  wie  siiape  ui  uie  ueeo.  j-uau  is  ou  say  lu  unis  re^aru,  wiaui 
beet,  a  perfect  beet,, one  with  just  a  little  point  to  it  in  the  tail,  you  can  alway 
depend  upon  it  pretty  much  that  contains  a  pretty  good  sugar  content. 
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By  the  Chairman: 

Q.  These  fellows  that  are  picking  out  the  beets  for  testing,  do  you  think  they 
are  on  the  look-out  for  the  perfect  beet? — A.  No,  sir,  our  records  show  that  very 
conclusively.    We  have  very  good  control  of  our  tare. 

By  Mr.  Sales:  .  } 

Q.  Would  you  be  satisfied  to  have  some  accountant  on  behalf  of  these 
^-jwers  go  through  your  books  and  say  that  your  sugar  content  was  15  per 
cent,  and  pay  on  that  basis? 

"  The  Chairman:   ThaWould  not  be  fair  to  the  farmers.  ^" 

By  Mr.  Sales: 

Q.  Because  Mr.  Dougherty  had  that  idea,  the  idea  of  a  fiat  rate. — . 
not  know.    Of  course,  this  percentage  contract  requires  a  tremendous  amount  of 
detail,  and  labour,  and  I  believe  is  gn'ing  the  growers  what  they  want.    I  do  not 
know^. 

Q.  But  your  books  would  show. — A.  Yes.    As  a  matter  of  fact,  they  get  a 
tcopy,  they  get  their  printed  statements;  in  fact  they  are  hanging  up  for  them  in 
the  weigh  stations. 

Q.  I  am  talking  about  the  amount  of  raw  material  that  you  purchase  from 
the  farmer.  Now,  I  am  talking  about  the  sugar  content,  the  average  sugar  con-^ 
tent  from  these  beets  as  shown  by  your  books,  and  as  to  whether  you  would  be 
content  to  have  a  joint  audit  on  that  portion  of  your  business",  so  that-^these 
farmers  would  know  exactly  what  you  were  paying  for  the  sugar  content  which 
you  obtained  from  the  beets. — A.  I  cannot  sse  any  reason  why  we  cannot  follow; 
something  along  the  lines  of  an  audit  on  the  test.  "**  1 

Q.  As  I  understand  '^h.  Dougherty,  he  said  that  what  caused  the  complaint 
'was  that  they  did  not  know,  they  think  you  are  making  a  lot  of  money. — ^A. 
'Tl^y  have  never  mentioned  that  matter  to  ^j^to  my,kno"^ledge. 

By  the  Chairman: 
Q.  They  are  mentioning  it  now. — A.  Ye ' 

"^1   By  Mr.  Sales: 
'^  "iStill,  you  see,  here  is  a  fact.    Ther^  c.^^  ^,^^~^ 

d  association,  to  use  Mr.  Houston's  words,  has  ne-^r  had  rnore  tliian  ' 
;250  in  the  shape  of  fees,  which  represents  a  very,  very  small  proportion  of  the 
beet  growers,  and  consequently  you  do  not  take  very  much  notice  of  it. — A.  1 
That  is  so.  I  was  just  coming  to  that  point.  Up  to  1921  we  had  been,  up  to 
that  time,  meeting  with  them  regularly — at  least,  I  prill  not  say  regularly,  but 
whenever  occasion  demanded,  and  that  year — ^the  price  in  1920  was  $12  and 
the  sugar  market  of  course  was  panicky,  it  went  all  to  pieces,  so  we  met  them 
in  1921  and  we  offered  them  a  $6  minimum.  They  would  not  agree  to  that, 
_and  demanded  or  asked  for  $10  m-inimum.  $10  was  entirely  out  of  the  range 
'of  possibility,  and  by  paying  a  $10  minimum  there  was  no  question  about  it 
we  would  lose  considerable  money  from  the  look  of  the  market,  so  we  told 
them  so  and  they  said,  "  Well,  if  you  do  not  pay  us  $10  a  ton,  jq  ^ill  not  grow ! 
the  beets,  and  we  will  tell  the  farmers  not  to  grow  the  beets,"  so  1  simply  said 
to  them  that  I  thought  they  j^eve  unreasonable  in  that  demand.  We  went  out 
and  got  some  contracts;  we  did  not  get  a  full  acreage  that  year  by  any  mean^ 
without  the  assistance  of  the  Beet  Growers'  Association,  but  we,  of  course,  since 
then  have  not  been  meeting  and  comparing  notes  at  a^  *        i^  '  *• 
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Q.  Would  you  prefer  that  all  these  beet  growers  belonged  to  that  associa- 
tion, so  that  you  could  meet  their  authorized  ofl&cers? — A.  We  like  to  meet  tge 
individual  grower.        ^^  ^  ^T 

J  Q.  Why? — A.  Because  he  comes  in  and  talks  to  us  and  possibly  will  sign 
his  contract  and  talk  about  conditions  in  general.  As  I  say,  we  have  had  very 
few  grievances  come  to  our  ofl&ce,  and  we  have  a  lot  of  farmers  coming  in. 

Q.  I  should  think  you  could  do  a  great  deal  more  good  by  taking  thi 
other  method  of  encouraging  these  men  to  belong  to  the  association,  and  going 
out  to  their  meetings  v/here  you  could  talk  to  200  members  as  well  as  you  could 
talk  to  one  in  your  office.  You  could  get  them  to  use  better  methods  of  culti- 
vation and  so  on.  You  would  hear  all  the  differences  of  opinion,  and  create  a 
feeling  of  confidence. — A.  Yes.  As  I  said  before,  I  consider  the  personnel  of 
the  Beet  Growers'  Association  very  fine  gentlemen,  and  they  have  their  views 
and  of  course  we  have  ours,  and  if  we  can  talk  things  over — 

F  ^ 

By  Mr.  Chevrier: 

Q.  I  suppose  there  is  always  this  help  for  you  from  the  viewpoint  of  the 
jjnanuf acturer,  that  if  the  farmers  want  too  much  for  their  beets,  you  turn  to  the 
cane  sugar? — A.  Yes,  we  could  possibly  do  that,  but  at  the  same  time  our  busi- 
ness is  really  the  sugar-beet  business;  that  is  the  business  we  started  in,  and 
we  have  always  attempteii  in  every  year  to  get  full  acreage  of  sugar-beets. 

*■*   By  Mr.  ^ales:  ' 

.  Q.  So  you  prefer  to  deal  with  the  individual  farmer,  and  look  on  those  men 

try  to  Organize  them  as  a  sort  of  nuisance? — A.  We  always  felt  that  their 

jests  exceeded  what  we  could  do.    That  is  about  our  position. 

Q.  I  think  that  is  the  general  attitude  of  all  men  who  are  organized  fairly 

^ell  against  farmers'  organizations  in  general. — ^A.  Now,  I  would  like  to,  if  it  is 

"perfectly  satisfactory — I  heard  Mr.  Dougherty — 

By  the  Chairman: 

Q.  That  is  what  we  kept  you  here  for. — ^A.  Mr.  Dougherty  made  the  state- 
ment that  our  price  had  not  been  satisfactory.  I  have  some  figures  here  com- 
paring our  price  with  the  price  that  was  paid  in  the  State  of  Michigan  for  sugar- 
beets,  and  the  manufacturers  in  the  State  of  Michigan  are  competitiors  of  ours; 
they  come  into  Canada  and  take  beets  out.  In  1913,  Michigan  paid  $5.69  a  ton, 
and  we  paid  $5.99.  In  the  year  1914,  Michigan  paid  $5.45  and  we  paid  $5.76.  In 
the  year  1915  Michigan  paid  $5.67  and  we  paid  $5.47.  In  the  year  1916 
Michigan  paid  $6.12  and  we"  paid  $6.32.  In  the  year  1917  Michigan 
paid  $7.39  and  'we  paid  $8.96.  In  the  year  1918  Michigan  paid  $10  and  we 
paid  $10.30.  In  the  year  1919  Michigan  paid  $11.74  and  we  paid  $12.29.  In 
the  year  1920  Michigan  paid  $10.08  and  we  paid  $12.  In  the  year  1921— that 
was  the  year  that  the  Growers'  Association  ""wanted  us  to  pay  them  $10  as  a 
minimum,  Michigan  paid  $6.10  and  we  paid  $7.20.  In  1922,  Michigan — ^this  is 
rthe  year  that  the  reverse  occurred,  Michigan  paid  more  than  we  did.  In  1922 
Michigan  paid  $7  and  we  paid  $5.65. 

Q.  It  was  an  awful  change  from  the  former  practice? — ^A.  Yes,  it  was,  but 
on  the  wholeT'there  are  ten  years. 


By  Mr.  Sales: 
Q.  What  was  it  in  1916' 


-A.  $5.67 


1 

w 

—■  ■  -  , 
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By  the  Chairman: 
Q.  Do  you  think  you  have  explained  to  us  why  that  happened?— A.  Well, 
_in  the  contract  was  taken  sugar  was  selling  in  New  York  at  $1.75  a  hundred. 
That  is  raw  sugar,  to  bring  that  to  the  refined  state.  We  have  $1.75  New  York. 
The  duty  was  then  $1.68.  The  freight  in  was  34  cents.  That  would  make  a 
price  of  about  5  cents  a  pound,  granulated  sugar. 

Q.  Wholesale? — A.  Well,  probably  5^  -cents  wholesale.    What  I  mean  by 
that  is  that  wholesale  they  get  5  per  cent  discount,  so  we  will  make  the  price 
$5.60.    That  was  a  low  price  and  it  did  look  at  that  time  as  if  the  sugar  prices 
were  going  to  remain  low  the  whole  season.    We  did  not  put  on  a  sliding  scale 
of  prices,  because  the  minimum  was  $4.50,  with  an  extra  dollar  for  delivery  to 
the  factory,  and  it  looked  at  that  time  as  though  prices  were  not  going  to  do 
much  better.    However  they  did.    The  market  recovered  somewhat  in  the  sum- 
mer, and  in  the  fall  it  was  considerably  higher.    As  a  matter  of  fact,  we  would 
have  paid  a  bonus  voluntarily  that  year,  but  unfortunately  this  time,  or  just 
-about  this  time,  in  1919,  the  late  fall  of  1919,  and  the  early  spring  of  1920  we 
had  this  tremendous  sugar  panic.     Our  contract  was  based  on  the  quotations 
^as  they  appeared  in  Willett  &  Gray's.    Willett  &  Gray  on  account  of  the  panic 
discontinued  quoting  sugar  for  the  first  time,  which  automatically  voided  our 
^contract.  a_^^ 

Q.  Automatically  voided  your  contract? — A.  Yes,  because  the  price~3r 
to  be  the  daily  net  average  price  as  quoted  in  Willett  and  Gray's  statistical  traoe 
journal. 


By  Mr.  ^ales: 
If  Willett  and  Gray  fails,  your  contract  with  the  farm 


broken? — A. 


ed  m  your  contract? — A.  No,  we  have  auditors  now. 

I 

By  the  Chairman:  ■ 

%  That  seems  to  me  a  most  extraordinary  situation? — ^A.  The  case  was 
,9  at  London  and  no  doubt  you  could  get  a  copy  of  the  judgment  by  a  local 
j^^vAge,   Judge  MacBeth.    He  took   a   great   long  time  before  he   came  to   a 
decision. 

Q.  He  decided  it  lyould  void  the  contract? — A.  He  decided  the  contract  was 
voided.    That  is  as  I  understand  it.     I  have  not  got  the  legal  terim  for  it.  j[ 

By  Mr.  Sales:  *  "^  I 

Q.  My  objections  to  that  is  that  there  is  nothing  new  there  which  makes 
these  people  take  it? — ^A.  This  case  was  tried  there.  In  fact,  this  gentleman,  who 
is  one  of  the  Beet  Growers'  Association,  sued  us  as  a  test  case.  We  offered  to 
let  him  send  in  any  auditor  that  he  wanted  to,  and  have  him  audit  our  books,  and 
whatever  that  auditor  said  we  had  obtained  for  the  sugar,  we  would  pay  on  that 
basis.  We  offered  to  pay  half  of  the  expense  if  he  would  do  that,  but  he  did 
not  care  to  do  that. 

By  the  Chairman: 
Q.  That  would  seem  to  me  to  be  a  fair  offer? — A.  He  commenced  i 
against  us,  and  the  judge — I  remember  this  part  of  it — he  said  the  plaintiff 
might  well  have  been  satisfied  with  what  he  had  received.  The  Dominion,  Sugar 
Company  paid  him  relatively  more  for  his  sugar  beets  than  he  received  for  his 
sugar;  that  the  Dominion  Sugar  Company  had  been  straight  and  upright  in  their 
dealings,  but  according  to  a  technicality  in  our  contract  which  said  that  the 
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daily  net  average  Pr^[^BWhat  they  could  not  take  our  books  according  to 
poundage,  but  only  o^^un^basis.  In  other  words,  if  one  day  we  sold  one 
pound  at  18  cents  and  the  next  day  we  sold  one  million  pounds  at  16  cents,  each 
_would  be  considered  a  unit,  and  the  average  of  the  two  days  would  be  considered 
at  17  cents.  So  that  is  the  judgment,  and  he  received  the  judgment,  but  he  paid 
his  own  costs,  to  the  extent  of  30  cents.  As  soon  as  received  the  judgment,  we 
nt  out  to  all  the  growers  at  30  cents  a  ton — 

By  Mr.  Sales: 

Q.  The   contracts   are   drSwn  up   by  the   companie"^  In  my   estimation 

farmers  should  be  in  their  own  organization  and  they  should  have  a  contract 

*^hem.        * 

The  Chairman:  I  cannot  commend  you  too  highly  for  your  desire  to  have 
Ip.crfll  advice,  Mr.  Sales. 

i  ' 

"       By  Mr.  Sales: 

■  Q.  These  contracts  are  all  drawn  up.  I  think  the  farmers  deserve  all  they 
_ot.  Out  of  6,000  only  250  joined  the  Association.  I  know  what  I  should  think 
about  that? — A.  I  might  say  our  contract  since  then  has  called  for  an  audit  to 
be  made,  the  auditor  to  be  a  reliable  firm  of  chartered  accountants  and  to  be 
•appointed  by  the  Standard  Bank  at  Chatham,  the  Manager  of  the  Standard 
Bank  at  Gha±j|Am.  jointly  together  with  the  Manager  of  the  Candian  Bank  of 
CommercM).  llphey  cannot  agree  on  an  auditor  then  the  appointment  to  be  left 
jffiith  the  Manager  of  the  Bank  of  Montreal.  j 

I       .,  By  the  Chairman: 

3  that  you  do  not  have  the  choice  of  the  auditor? — ^A.  No. 
.rTou  get  the  two  banks  to  agree? — ^A.  Yes. 

Q.  I  suppose  those  banks  carry  on  business  largely  in  this  part  of  the 
^wor]d?— A.  Yes.  ' 

~Q.  Are  those  the  farmers'  bankers  as  well  as  perhaps  your  bankers? — ^A. 
Yes,  the  Standard  Bank  of  Chatham  does  a  very  big  farm  banking  business. 

Yr.  Sales: 

did  you  consent  to  the  banks  appointing  your  auditors? — A.  Well 

I  felt  as  though  the  farmers  would  be  quite  satisfied  with  the  appointment,  that 
is,  they  w"ould  have  confidence  in  them. 

Q.  Have  you  a  large  line  of  credit  with  those  banks? — A.  With  one  we 
^0  business.  We  do  business  with  the  Standard,  we  do  no  business  with  the 
B^nk  of  Montreal  or  the  Canadian  Bank  of  Commerce. 

_jj[p.:lt  all  depends  upon  the  motive  behind  the  appointment  of  the  auditor. 
Ir.  Hammell:  If  any  chartered  accountant  is  not  fair  he  soon  loses  hi' 

r  in  Ontario. 

«. 

By  the  CJiairman: 

Q.  The  only  other  way  would  be  to  have  an  association  of  growers,  who 

would,,  with  the  company,  have  an  auditor  satisfactory  to  both  of  them. — ^A^- 

The  difficulty  with  that  is  that  I  have  not  any  way  of  telling  just  how  many 

growers  are  members  of  the  executive  of  the  association,  and  I  feel  there  are 

^  lot  of  them  who  are  not  members  of  the  association.    I  think  I  have  answered 

J)retty  much  all  the  questions.    The  beet  industry  has  had  quite  a  hard  row 
0  hoe.    Plants  were  started  at  Wiarton,  Dresden  and  Kitchener.    Those  plants 
have  all  made  assignments. 

_^^^_^     ^^       ^^^^»  _  [1V&.  C.  H.  Houson.] 
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By  Mr.  ^ales:  I 

I  did  not  catch  that  last. — They  have 
When? — ^A.  Years  ago. 
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_r  By  the  Chairman:  ■         *  . 

Q.  ]S{ot  under  the  present  management? — A.  The  Kitchener  plant  is  one 
that  we  took  over  ourselves.    We  took  the  Kichener  plant  from  the  receivers. 

Q.  It  was  not  under  your  management  when  it  went  into  the  receiver's 
hands?— A.  No. 

Q.  You  took  it  out  of  the  receiver's  hands? — ^A.  What  I  was  going  to 
remark  was  this,  that  the  industry  had  not  made  any  big  returns.  The  year 
we  had  this  action  against  us,  we  made  no  money  from  our  beet  sugars  what- 


Q.  No  money  from  your  beet  sugars? — ^A.  No. 

By  Mr.  Sales:  T  , 

Q.  How  long  have  you  been  organized? — A.    21  years. 
Q.  And  your  capital?— A.  $1,500,000. 
'^.  To  begin  with?— A.  Yes. 


I 


By  the  Chairman: 
_Q.  All  paid  in? — A.  Originally  we  were  the  Wallaceburg  Sugar  Company, 
with  a  capital  of  $500,000.  Then  we  went  along  from  1901,  until — well  I  just 
forget  the  year,  but  it  was  quite  a  number  of  years  before  we  paid  any  dividends 
at  all.    We  allowed  the  surplus  to  accrue  and  we  formed  the  Dominion. 

Q.  What  had  it  accrued  to  at  the  time  you  formed  the  Dominion? — ^A. 
$1,500,000. 

By  the  Chairman 

Q.  When  you  formed  the  Dominion  your  capital  was  how  much? — ^A.  I 
believe  it  was  $1,500,000.^ 

Q.  Did  you  put  in  a  fresh  million  dollars,  or  was  that  stock  represented 
^Jpy  cumulative  profits  made  by  the  Wallaceburg? — ^A.  Accumulated  profits  run- 
■"  aing  say  ten  years.,  -. .-        *  r 

Q.  But  there  was  no  fresh  capital? — ^A.  No  fresh  capital. 

By  Mr.^ales: 
Q.  That  happened  in  1906,  the  million  and  a  half?— A.  I  think  it  w^a 
1909,  if  I  remember  correctly.  I  have  not  the  figures  here, 
r  Q.  What  dividends  have  you  been  paying  since?— A.  For  some  years  we 
paid  no  dividend  whatever.  During  the  war  I  might  add  quite  frankly,  we  made 
considerable  money  in  cane  refined.  We  did  not  have  much  stock  on  hand  when 
the  crash  came,  and  it  was  only  a  matter  of  buying  for  yoxir  requirements  during 
the  war  and  selling  at  a  reasonable  price. 

By  the  Chairman: 

Q.  The  other  refiners  told  us  that  they  had  large  surpluses  left  on  their 
hands  when  the  crash  came. — ^A.  Yes. 

Q.  That  was  due  to  the  fact  that  they  were  forced  by  the  Government 
through  one  department  or  another,  or  through  the  Board  of  Commerce  to 
buy,  and  it  was  not  their  fault  they  were  left  in  the  slump  with  the  large  sur- 
plus stocks.  Were  you  told  to  buy? — ^A.  I  was  not  at  that  meeting.  I  heard 
of  the  meeting,  and  in  fact  I  am  quite  sure  that  that  did  occur.  Our  company 
at  that  time  was  not  represented  at  that  meeting,  but  I  did  hear  of  it  shortly 
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J^fterwards,  from  one  member  of  the  Trade  Commission  or  the  Board  of  Com- 
merce, that  that  had  actually  happened. 

Q.  You  were  not  told  that  you  had  to  buy  the  stock  up? — ^A.  We  were  called 
down  before  the  Canadian  Trade  Commission  several  times,  and  we  were  told 
to  watch  out  and  not  have  the  same  condition  occur  as  did  occur  the  previous 
year,  ^here  was  a  dearth  of  sugar  in  Western  Canada. 

Qj^Answer  this  question  if  you  will:  we  v/ould  like  to  get  to  the  bottom 
of  this  thing,  because  we  hear  fluctuating  reports  about  the  situation? — ^A. 
Yes. 

'  Q.  You  had  no  accumulation  of  stock  on  hand  when  the  slump  came,  no 
large  accumulation  of  stock  on  hand  when  the  slump  came? — ^A.  We  had 
about  two  months'  supply.  That  was  in  the  neighbourhood  of  twenty  mil- 
lion pounds.  I  term  that  as  a  small  supply,  considering  the  amounts  that  the 
other  refiners  had. 

Q.  Was  there  any  interest  for  the  other  refiners  to  have  more  on  hand 
than  two  months'  supply? — A.  Only  in  this  way,  that  they  claimed,  and  in 
fact  I  believe  that  claim  was  justified,  that  they  were  to  buy — something  was 
^aid  at  this  meeting  that  they  were  to  buy  up,  to  see  that  the  Canadian  trade 
would  have  sufficient  sugar  to  see  thein  through  the  year. 

Q.  Had  you  been  at  that  meeting,  do  you  think  you  would  have  arrived 

■at  the  unfortunate  position  the  other  fellows  arrived  at? — ^A.  I  do  not  think  so, 
particularly  for  the  reason  that  we  would  probably  have  had  some  more,  but 
we  would  be  getting  ready  for  our  beet  campaign.  We  have  our  beet  campaign 
coming  along  in  Qctober,  so  that  helped  us  along  in  that  respect. 


By  Mr.  Sales: 
About  your  earnings?    We  got 


^'ould  like  to  know. 


By  Mr.  Gardiner:  ' 

,  },.  Just  one  other  question  with  regard  to  these  previous  points.  .Did  you 
ever  receive  any  communication  from  either  of  these  two  boards  to  stock  up 
with  sugar? — A.  No.  ^^^^  I 

By  Mr.  Sales:  m^^^  W 

Q.  Now,  your  earnings,  Mr.  Houson,  if  you  do  not  mind,  your  dividends 
|»,nd  all  the  rest  of  it.  We  have  had  gentlemen  come  here  w;ho  gave  us  their 
dividends,  and  they  forget  to  mention  their  bonuses.  They  did  not  give  us  the 
right  proportion. — ^A.  The  highest  dividend  and  bonus  that  we  have  paid  has 
been  18  per  cent.  This  was  not  a  bonus  combined.  We  call  them  all  dividends, 
as  far  as  we  are  concerned;  18  per  cent,  we  paid  in  one  or  two  years.  Last  year 
we  paid  16  per  cent.  |  i 

Q.  16  per  cent  in  1922?— A.  Yes. 

Q.  In  1921? — A.  15  per  cent,  I  believe  in  1921,  or  just  the  reverse. 

Q.  In  1920?— A.  In  1920  it  would  be  about  18  per  cent. 

Q.  In  addition  to  these  dividends  how  much  have  you  been  carrying  as 
reserve? — A.  We  carried  about  altogether,  I  would  say,  $1,500,000. 

^^    By  the  Chairman:  " 

Q.  For  reserve?— A.  Ye 
buying.  , 

By  Mr.  Sales:   ' 
_  ^ Q.  To  the  cane  sugar  buying? — ^A.  And  selling  during  the  war. 

Q.  You  mean  you  bought  cane  sugar  and  sold  it? — ^A,  Buying  the  cane  at 
she  opportune  time  and  bringing  it  into  our  refinery,  refining  it  and  selling  it 
out  as  refined  sugar. 
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^^quaintJfcier  when  it  was'  lowf^A.  I  would  liyl  kept 

.j'  months'  suppl^i^d  all  through  the  war  period,  but  it  was  on  a  rising 

market,  and  we  frankly  say  we  made  considerable  money.  1 

Q.  So  that  you  have  doubled  your  money  and  in  addition  to  that  you  have 

'  paid  15  per  cent,  16  per  cent,  and  18  per  cent?— A.  Yes,  but  Mr.  Sales  you  have 

to  remember  one  thing,  that  is  for  a  long  time  we  were  without  any  dividends 

Pd  compound  interest--  f 

Q.  What  is  the  use  of  talking  about  going  without  dividends,  jvhen  you 
started  with  $500,000,  instead  of  paying  dividends,  when  you  took'  over  the 
other  sugar  company  you  h^ve^l,500,000  instead  of  half  a  million  dollar-" 
That  is  real  profit. 

The  Chairman:  THj^Hbund  conservative  business. 

By  Mr.  Sales: 

Q.  Certainly,  but  he  says    they    went  without  dividend^— A'.-  Y\ 
putting  the  money  back  into  the  business  to  build  another  refinery  with  some  , 
of  the  earnings.  -      -^  I 

Q.  You  started  with  $500,000?— A.  Yes.  ^ 

'.  Ml   Q.  At  the  time  you  took  over  the  Kitchener  plant,  you  had  j 
times  your  original  capital? — ^A.  Yes.  ' 

Q.  One  and  a  half  million  dollars? — A.  Yes.        '  _ 

Q.  Now  since  then  you  have  again  doubled  that  $1,500,000  by  havSig 
$1,500,000  in  your  reserve  and  in  addition  have  paid  15,  16jjpil8  per  cent 
profit.  That  is  the  statement? — A.  Frankly,  that  is  the  stor^flpy  we  made 
money  in  connection  with  our  cane  sugar  refining^  -  F     *  ~ 

The  Chaikman:  It  reflects  the  greatest  credit  on  the  management.   '  ^ 

By  Mr.  Sales:  ^ 

Q.  My  suggestion  is  that  you  allow  these  J)eet  growers  to  go  into  your 

books,  give  these  beet  growers  the  facts  regarding  the  profits  on  your  beet 
sugar,  because  as  I  understand,  half  of  their  troubles  result  from  their  not 
knowing,  and  they  believe  you  are  making  money.  There  is  the  proof  you  are 
making  money,  and  naturally  they  think  you  are  making  it  out  of  beet  sugar, 

,  and  the  only  thing  to  do  is  to  enlarge  the  situation  and  let  the  truth  be  knn-s^n,  ^ 

if  you  want  to  gain  their  confidence.  I  only  make  that  as  a  suggestion. — A.  I 
say  as  I  said  before,  that  we  want  to  have  the  confidence  of  the  farmer. 

Q.  There  is  just  another  point  I  would  like  a  little  information  on,  and 
that  is  on  the  Michigan  prices  and  your  prices.  Now  every  ton  of  this  beet 
going  into  Michigan  would  have  to  pay  80  cents.  When  you  add  80  cents — 
take  1914,  $5.40  Michigan,  and  your  price,  $5.70.— A.  The  duty  was  only  20 
cents  at  that  time.  It  was  changed  to  80  cents  in  the  Fordney  tariff  just  here 
two  years  ago. 

Q.  How  would  the  price  of  sugar  correspond  in  Michigan  and  in  Chatham 'i' 
— A.  It  is  usually  a  little  lower.  I  |_ 

Q.  Lower  in  Michigan? — ^A.  Yes. 

Q.  So  that  paying  the  duty  practically  brings  it  to  the  same  thing.    They 
sell  their  sugar  lower  than  you  do? — ^A.  Yes,  they  sell  their  sugars — ^there  have     _ 
been  one  or  two  cases  some  years  back  where  our  price  was  lower,  JDut  as  a 
usual  thing  our  price  is  a  little  higher  than  theirs.  #^ 

Q.  About  how  much? — A.  It  varies  a  lot.  -   ^■-      ^ 

By  the  Chairman:  ^,_    _ 

Q.  What  does  it  run  about?— A.  I  would  say  in  fta  'iverage  of  years  it    _ 
would  vary  probably  30  cents  a  hundred.  "  ^ 

Q.  Between  the  Michigan  price  and  yours,  of  sugar?— A.  Yes. 

[Mr.  C.  H.  Houson.] 


'■     !■ 
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By  Mr.  ^ 


lOut  60  cents  a  ton. 

By  the  Chairman: 
Q.  .You  get  about  ten  p 
must  have  about  that. 


Ugar  out  of  y'our  beets? — A.  Yes,  we 


By  Mr.  Milne:  ■     ^  , 

th  cane  sugar  at  $6  a  hundred,  what  would  beets  be  worth  on  15ie 
,^s? — ^A.  Cane  sugar  at  $5  a  hundred  pounds? 
Q.  Yes.  What  would  beets  be  worth  to  make  refined  sugar,  at  the  same 
price? — A.  Wlien  sugar  is  $5  we  could  not  pay  over  %5  a  ton  for  beets.  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  we  would  lose  money.  I  would  say  we  could  not  pay  much 
more  than  $4  a  ton  for  beets,  when  sugar  is  $5. 
.   Q.  You  buy  sugar  cane? — A.  Yes.  "^ 

Q.  If  you  got  the  raw  sugar  at  |5  per  hundred  pounds,  would  you  be  paying 
;5  a  ton  for  beets,  about?-^A.  You  say  raw  sugar  at  $5? 
I    Q.  Yes. — A.  Just  what  is  your  question? 

Q.  How  much  could  you  pay  for  beets  before  it  would  be  cheaper  to  make 
it  all  from  the  raw  sugar,  that  is,  the  cane  sugar?    The  point  I  am  getting  at 


By  the  Chairman:-   '' 

Q.  When  does  it  become  profitable  to  use  beets? — A.  We  begin  to  get  a 
margin  in  between  $6  and  $7  a  ton.  *  ■* 

Q.  That  is  to  say  when  your  raw  sugar  goes  up  to  between  $6  and  |7  j~ 
ton,  it  is  worth  while  turning  your  attention  to  beets? — A.  Yes.  •^ 

r  Q.  I  understand  the  by-product  of  the  pulp  is  used  as  cattle  feed. — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Is  there  any  by-product? — ^A.  The  only  other  by-product  is  molasses!^ 

Q.  This  molasses  from  beets  is  like  the  molasses  from  sugar  cane? — A.  No 
it  has  quite  an  odour ;  that  is,  I  mean  to  say  it  has  not  got  the  flavour.  i 

By  Mr.  Sales:  A^  '^■ 

Q.  Is  the  feeding  vale  thi  ikme  of  molasses  and  of  beet  sugar? — ^A.  My 
word  there  is  "  flavour  ".  It  has  not  the  flavour  the  cane  molasses  has.  I  used 
the  ffiord  "  odour  "  wrongly. 

I  By  the  Chairman: 

Q.  You  say  you  sell  to  the  retailer,  I  understand? — ^A.  Yes,  we  sell  to  the" 
retailer,  the  wholesaler  and  the  manufacturer. 

Q.  You  will  ^ell  to  anybody  who  buys  in  sufficiently  large  quantities? — 
"    Yeg.«  I 


By  Mr.  Sales: 

Q.  Could  a  number  of  farmers  wanting  to  procure  sugar  buy  it  from  you? — 
A.  If  you  have  got  a  store  and  doing  business;  if  you  have  a  place  of  business 
organized,  we  will  sell  you.  I  do  not  think  it  is  fair  for  a  man  in  a  legitimate 
business  to  sell  the  consumer. 

1  Q.  I  want  to  give  you  another  thought,  if  I  might.  You  people  always  look 
on  the  farmer  as  a  consumer.  Have  you  ever  thought  of  the  farmer  as  a  producer^ 
producing  for  export,  that  in  order  to  produce  for  export  and  compete  in  the 
markets  of  the  world,  he  must  get  close  to  the  source  of  his  raw  material,  which 
is  sugar,  in  your  case,  flour,  fuel,  wire,  all  these  things  which  can  be  handled 
p  bulk?— A.  Yes. 

'  ■       ■  I  [Mr.  C.  H.  Houson,] 
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'    Q..  And  if  he  is  to  be  put  on  fair  tenns,  he  should  buy  his  matenal  as 
,_eaply  as  he  possibly  can? — ^A.  That  is  quite  right. 

Q.  Have  you  ever  thought  of  him  from  that  angle? — A.  I  have,  yes. 

Q.  How  would  you  like  somebody  to  interfere  between  you  and  your  raw^ 
material  and  take  35  per  cent  out  of  every  dollar  and  handicap  you  until  you* 
could  not  possibly  produce? — A.  I  do  not  know.    It  is  a  serious  matter  when 
you  cannot  produce. 

Q.  That  is  just  exactly  the  situation.  That  is  why  we  claim  in  our  bulk-* 
of  materials,  where  we  are  prepared  to  take  carload  quantities  and  pay  the  cash, 
we  should  be  allowed  the  privilege  of  doing  so.  Never  mind  the  so-called  legiti- 
mate channels  of  trade.  Otherwise  you  are  going  to  put  us  out  of  .busines|| 
and  you  do  not  want  to  do  that.  '  Why  should  I  take  six  sacks  of  sugar — I  will 
^uy  six  sacks  of  sugar  at  a  time — ^why  should  I  'pay  cartage  from  the  railway 
car  to  the  grocer's  store  and  then  go  and  pick  it  up  again,  when  I  can  take  my 
own  wagon  right  ixp  to  the  railway  car  and  take  it  home? — A.  As  far  as  our 
organization  is  concerned,  we  are  willing  to  sell  anyone  who  is  organized  in  any 
line  of  trade.  For  instance,  if  you  have  a  wholesale  or  a  retail  store  or  an 
organization  of  that  kind,  we  will  sell  you.  -_ 

mm  By  the  Chairman:  1— 

Q.  But,  Mr.  Houson,  what  economic  reason  haPa  manufacturer  to  endeavour 
to  maintain  a  more  expensive  mode  of  distribution,  when  a  cheaper  mode  of 
distribution  presents  itself?  Here  are  a  number  of  farmers,  say,  who  collectively 
^buy  a  car  of  sugar,  what  right  have  you  to  refuse  to  sell  them,  because  they 
did  not  happen  to  have  a  store? — ^A.  There  is  quite  a  lot  of  argument  to  jus^ 
what  you  say,  but  I  do  not  recall  anyone  soliciting  us  on  carload  business  iii 
that  way.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  I  do  know  that  they  do  sell  what  they  call 
U.F.O.  stores  in  Toronto. 

Q.  I  suppose  when  you  started  to  do  that  you  had  considerable  objection  J 
from  some  of  your  shareholders?— A.  We  are  not  just  in  the  same  position  as 
regards  our  wholesale  connection  as  the  other  refiners.  We  fall  back  on  the 
retail  trade  or  fall  back  on  someone  if  they  are  not  going  to  take  our  goods. 

Q.  Did  you  have  any  protests  from  the  retailers  when  you  started? ^A.  Yes 

we  did.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  we  were  waited  upon  by  their  association.  ■  .-^ 
*  Q.  Let  me  put  this  to  you  as  I  put  it  to  Mr.  Benson  of  the  Edwardsburg 
Starch  Company  the  other  day,  that  due  to  the  geographical  condition  in  Canada^^ 
a  relatively  small  population,  stretching  across  in  a  comparatively  narrow  line 
across  the  whole  of  the  continent,  our  costs  of  distribution  are  inevitably  high 
and  if  our  consumers,  especially  our  farmer  consumers  are  going  to  be  able  to 
make  a  decent  profit,  with  this  cost  of  distribution  on  these  commodities  it 
seems  to  me  an  unwise  thing  for  wholesalers,  for  manufacturers,  to  be  kept 
within  old  channels  of  trade  when  newer  channels  of  trade,  offering'  some  savino- 
to  the  people,  presents  themselves.  Is  there  not  a  great  deal  in  that  argument? 
—A.  There  is  a  great  deal  in  that  argument,  and  I  can  only  say  that  I  think 
we  have  helped  that  cause  along. 

Q.  I  would  just  say  to  you  in  the  .words  of  the  Good  Book,  "  Be  not  weary 
in  well-domg.    Be  just  and  fear  not,"  " 


By  Mr.  Sales: 

Q.  Is  the  Merchants  Consolidated  on  your  jobbing  list? — A.  I  was  wonder- 
ing that  point  myself  when  you_  spoke  of  it.  Of  course,  we  have  so  many 
accounts  I  cannot  keep  in  touch  with  all  of  them.  It  runs  in  my  mind  that  thev 
are  not.  If  they  are  not  and  want  to  buy  our  sugar,  we  would  sell  thpm  or.^  j.^ 
verv  elad  to  accommodate  them. 
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^^^^^k 


Q.  You  have  a  jo^ber^s'  ^^^^■■■tt^^BHlt?— A.  The  wholesale 
get  5  per  cent.  ^ '  ^^^^^l^^^^^PW  W  _ 

Q.  A  retailer's  list.  What  advantage  does  the  wholesaler  get?— 5.  The 
jo|)|)er  is  the  same  as  the  wholesaler.  The  jobber  and  the  wholesaler  is  thr 
same. 

Q.  They  get  6  per  cent? — A.  Yes.  I^^B  I  '- 

JfcQ.  You  would  be  willing  to  place  these  wholesale  warehouses  owned  by 
those  retailers  on  your  jobbing  Hst? — ^A.  They  would  be  buying  in  carlots? 


7     ' 


By  the  Chairman: 

Q.  They  buy  in  wholesale  quantities,  and  pay  on  the  same  basis  as  other 
people? — A.  That  would  be  wholesale  business,  and  the  wholesale  business  gets 
5  per  cent.  I        ■ 

By  Mr.  Sales:  \  \ 

Q.  You  remember  Mr.  McConnell  answered  yesterday  the  same  question. 
— A.  I  do  not  recall  that  situation,  but  however,  I  will  say  this,  that  the  proof 
is  that  if  you  give  me  an  order  now,  I  will  take  it. 

Q.  If  a  bunch  of  farmers  got  together  and  sent  you  an  order  for  a  car, 
with  the  cash,  you  would  send  it  too? — A.  I  will  say  this,  that  I  will  sell  that 
Merchants'  consolidated  right  now,  but  you  have  to  give  me  a  little  time  to 
think  the  farmers'  standpoint  over.    I  mean  the  individual  farmer. 

Q.  I  will  give  you  this  idea.  We  have  very  large  threshing  gangs,  12  or  14 
men,  as  high  as  20.  Do  you  think  a  man  engaged  in  that  line  of  business  should 
be  forced  to  go  and  pay  tribute  to  wholesalers  or  retailers,  or  should  he  be 
allowed  to  buy  in  wholesale  quantities,  the  same  as  anybody  else? — A.  It  would 
be  much  better  for  him  to  buy  in  wholesale  quantities. 

The  Chairman:  We  are  very  much  obliged  to  you  for  your  waiting  over 
and  helping  us  this  morning. 

The  Witness:    I  am  very  pleased,  Mr.  Chairman  and  gentlemen,  to  come     ^ 
here  and  try  to  explain  anything  away  that  it  is  possible  for  me  to  explain. 
I  hope  I  have  accomplished  som'ething  and  I  am  very  very  pleased  and  thank-     '~ 
ful  to  hear  from  the  gentleman  to  the  right  (Mr.  Elliott)  with   regard  to   that 
notice  in  the  paper.     I  knew  there  -^as  some  misunderstanding  or  slip. 

Mr.  Dougherty:  May  I  be  allowed  to  explain  sometl:iing?  ' ;  ' 

The  Chairman:  Ii^ill  give  you  five  minuti^       '  I  P^  _^ 

Mr.  Dougherty:  I  am  coming  back  to  the  statement  that  the  farmers 
yiid  not  have  the  facts  and  that  was  the  cause  of  dis-satisfaction.    Now,  in     _ 
regard  to  the  question  which  was  raised  as  to  why  I  was  acting  as  Secretary  of 
the  Beet  Gjo-w^rs'  Association,  and  Mr.  French,  the  President.    At  that  time     ^ 
*I  was  not  growing  beets.    I  think  at  the  time  our  Association  was  organized, 
Mr.  French  was  growing  beets.     I  was  the  representative  of  the  Ontario  Depart-     " 
ment  of  Agriculture,   arid  it  was   convenient  for  the  farmers  to   use  me   as     j 
Secretary.    I  never  got  anything  for  my  services  and  I  tried  to  be  fair  to  all     ^ 
parties  iH^'j  i"  " 

The  Chairman  :  I  am  sure  of  that.  ^ 

Mr.  Dougherty:  I  did  not  agitate  in  any  way.    The  fact  that  our  mem- 

J)ership  was  not  larger  was  due  to  the  fact  that  farmers  as  a  rule  do  not  know-  _ 

the  advantage  of  being  thoroughly  advertised,  and  we  had  no  men  out  in  the 

field  organizutg  the  farmers,  but  when  it  came  down  to  the  lawsuit — ^the  Minute 

jDOok  was  in  London  at  the  time,  and  I  put  down  the  money  received  from  the 

individual  farmers,'  and  it  was  all  the  way  from  50  cents  to  $60.00.  over  $3,000. 

■  If  :      [Mr.  C.  H.  Houson.l 
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By  Mr.  Sales:  I        l_  Kf   _ 

Q.  Collected  from  the  farmers? 

Mr.  Dougheety:  Collected  from  the  farmers,  so  they  ^-ere  certainly  behin^ 
the  organization  at  that  time.  Then  in  regard  to  the  question  as  to  whether 
the  farmer  is  receiving  what  he  should  or  not  for  the  beets,  that  question  has 
always  been  under  discussion.  Well,  take  Mr.  Wilson's  figures.  He  receive^ 
J:i88.05'from  his  6^  acres  of  beets.  His  beets  tested  16i  per  cent,  and  accord- 
ing to  the  best  information  I  could  secure,  the  company  -vjould  have  |lj535.68 
for  their  share., 

Mr.  B'al-es:  That  is  77  tons  of  beets-?  ^- 

Mr.  DouGHERxy:  Yes.    That  is  over  three 


mat  the  farmers  recei 


Mr.  Sales:  You  tq^ti  they  received  that  in  sugar; 


Mr.  DoTjGHERTY^Y^  That  is,  I  have  figured  that  on  a  basis  of  277 
poimds  to  the  ton. 

The  Chairman:  277  pounds? 
-    Mr.  Dougherty:  277  pounds  of  sugar  to  the  ton, 

rCHiiRMAN:  Mr.  Houson^ys  200. 
■~.jMr.  DofGHERTY:  Mr.  Houi^on^I  think,  will  ag 
ccepted  figures  is  240.  *  -*^ 

Mr.  Hox^soN :  Qur  extraction  has  ranged  from  170  to  230  pounds. 
The  Chair]|'IAn:  Is  200  pounds  a  fair  average^ 
Mr.  Houson:  A  fair  average. 
Mr.  Dougherty:  That  is  not  in  accordance  ,vith  - 
we  have. 

The  Chairman:  What  Government  reports? 
_^r.  DoTteHERTY:  JPerhaps  I  am  not  right  in  saying  the  Government  report 
You  take  the' journal  i5ubhshed  by  ISIr.  Palmer  in  the  United  States,  who  I  think' 
was^  employed  by  the  Beet  Companies,  he  sets  an  average  at  240,  according  to  a 
giprt  which  Sir  George  Foster,  I  think,  put  out  in  1920,  if  you  take  the  total 
Mmage  of  beets,  and  the  total  pounds  of  sugar,  it  figures  out  at  practically 
260  pounds  per  ton.  ' '  j 

|u^lr.  Bouchard:  It  was  a  very  dry  year. 

"^       The  Chairjj.ian:  In  fairness  to  the  ^Committee,   after  having  given  you 

am.ple  opportunity  of  placing  everything  before  us,  you  are  bringing  forward  n^ 

matter,  and  in  fairness  to  Mr.  Houson  we  will  have  to  hear  him  again,  because 

you  are  contradicting  him.  I  I 

_Mr.  Sales:  That  77  tons  you  say  results  in  160  what?    Dollars?  | 

Mr.  Dougherty:   $488.05,  the  farmer  received. 

Mr.  Sales:  The  company?  ^ 

Mr.  Dougherty:  At  277  pounds  of  sugar  to  the  ton,  that  would  bri^ 

11^535.68.  _  . ■ 

Mr.  Sales:  This  is  your  price  on  the  sugar  sold  at  $7.20, 

Mr.  Dougherty:  Yes.  j 

Mr.  ^ALEs:  At  the  same  time?  ■ 

Mr.  Dougherty:  Yes.    I  think  that  was  the  price  received  that  year. 

Mr.  Sales:  277  pounds  per  ton?         ,  

Mr.  Dougherty:  Yes. 

Mr.  SaijES:  That  is  not  right. 

^Mr.  C.  H.  Houson.]  I 
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Mr.  Sales:  Alright. 

Mr.  Doxtgheety:  I  am  open  to  correction  on  that.  ■ 
Mr.  Sales:  We  will  give  Mr.  Houson  an  opportunity  on  that.     - 
Mr.  Dougherty:    Pardon  me,  before  taking  my  seat.     I  think  that  Mr. 
Houson  admitted  at  the  time  of  the  trial  that  Sir  George  Foster's  figures  were 
according  to  their  findings  th^t  year. 

The  Chairman:  Mr.  Houson,  yould  you  come  forward?  You  have  heard 
what  Mr.  Dougherty  said.  Have  you  any  light  to  give"  us  on  the  matter. 
Mr.  Houson:  That  is  regarding  extraction? 
r  Q.  First  of  all,  regarding  extraction? — A.  Mr.  Dougherty  made  the  state- 
mint  that  these  figures  were  secured  hj  a  gentleman  named  Wilson.  Take  the 
Oli,tario  records,  or  at  least  the  United  States  records,  California  and  Colorado 
and  those  sections  of  the  country  get  a  very,  very  high  sugar  content,  running 
to  16  per  cent,  17  per  cent  and  18  per  cent,  and  the  saccharine  quality  is  of  such 
a  nature  that  they  get  a  very  much  higher  extraction  than  in  Michigan  or 
Ontario.  I  should  say  they  lose  only  about  50  per  cent  of  the  amoimt  we  idfr 
'in  extraction. 

By  the  Chairman: 

.jQgOn  the  oath  you  ha'^MBcen.  is  your  average  extraction  about  200? — A. 
Our  average  extraction  is  about  200. 


164  per  cent;  what  would 


By  Mr.  Bouchard:  — ' 

Q.  How  does  your  average  ( 
'  average  runs  just  about  the  same.  — 

I        By  the  Chairrpan: 
Q."Vfere  there  some  figures  given  in  one  of  the  Department  of  Commerce 
reports,  stating  that  the  average  was  277? — A.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Dougherty:  No,  that  was  260.     The  total  tonnage  was  given  and  the 

|1  pound^  of  sugar.     I  was  of  the  impression  that  you  admitted  that  that 

^report  of  Sir  George  Foster's  was  correct.  ^ 

Tli,e  Witness:  N^o^^  if  there  was  any  such  report  itjia^efin  a  typographic 
error.  J*  ■'   '*      Wm-  I^HV    ' 

ByMr^^ales:  ~ 

Q.  To  clean  this  up,  take  that  77  tons  o:" 
your  extraction  be? — ^A.  16^  per  cent  w^oull 
Q.  210  or  220?— A.  About  240. 
^  Q.  240  pounds?— A.  Yes. 

Oj-Hnw  mnph    sue-ar  wmild   that   nrodtu 


pounds  of  sugar  to  the  ton. ' 

Q.  Fjom  the  77  tons  you  bought  from  Mr.  Campbell,  or  Mr.  Wilson? — 
77  tons  at  240  pounds.        "  ^  I 

,,  Q.  Yes?— A.  That  w-ould  be  18,480  pounds. 
Q.  Now,  at  $7.20 — is  that  a  fair  price  for  sugar  at  that  period? — ^A.  I 
really  do  not  know  when  this  transaction  took  placl^P^  ^ 

^     ■    Mr.  Dougherty:     That  is  last  year's  figure,  $7.20  is  what  you  paid. 
J]  The  Witness:    Yes.    I  really  do  not  know  what  this  is  at  all. 
S  By  Mr.^ales: 

Pk-  Q.  Never  mind  that.    Here  is  the  amount-  of  sugar  you  got;  here  is  the 
price  you  sold  your  sugar  at  in  1922? — A.  Yes,  $7.20. 

-    —  -  LMrC.,H.,  Houson  J 
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J.  How  muSn  ^ould  the  company  get  for  these  77  tons  which  it  received 
:from  Mr.  Wilson?— A.  I  see  what  you  are  driving  at  now. 

Q.  Less  your  cost  of  production  and  profit  and  so  on? — ^A.  I  have  the  two 
Wilsons  mixed  up,  I  thought  you  meant  the  Wilson  in  New  York  that  Mr. 
Doherty  alluded  to.    77  tons  of  beets,  16^  per  cent  would  bring  240  pounds— 

By  the  Chairman:  ..^mK^^ 

Q.  Our  calculators  have  here  made  it  J^MHf^  farmer  got  $488.05  and 
that  the  refiners  got  $1,830.56,  and  then  the  dMffiice  between  what  the  farmer 
got  and  what  the  refiner  got  was  $842.51.  Then,  of  course,  the  refiner  would 
have  his  costs,  too. — ^A.  We  have  $2.26  per  hundred,  operating  expenses.  "Then 
we  have  the  freight  also. 

*■  Q.  But  do  you  not  absorb  part  of  the  freight,  because  you  are  not  on  the 
equalized  freight  system? — A.  But  this  is  on  the  beets  we  used.  At  that  time 
the  rate — these  were  coming  in  by  the  electric  line?         > 

Mr.  Dougherty:    Yes. 

The  Witness:  We  paid  $1.10  at  that  time,  against  an  80  cent  rate  that 
we  used  to  have.    That  is  $1.10  a  ton,  and  that  would  be  $84.07  in  freights. 

By  the  Chairman: 

Q.  Mr.  Doyle  makes  out  that  your  costs  of  refining  would  be  $412.05, 
which  would  give  you  a  net  profit  of  $400  ofld.  There  is  something  more  to 
come  off  that,  your  freight  and  your  selling  expenses? — ^A.  Yes,  our  selling 
expenses.  ^ 

)         Q.  What  would  that  be? — ^A.  About  60   cents  a  hundred. 

Q.  And  the  freight  is  how  much  a  hundred? — A.  The  averse  freight  should 
be,  I  presume,  about  60  cents  a  hundred.  "i 

^r  Q.  We  will  call  that  $1.20  a  hundred  on  both.    That  is  $221.76,  leaving  you 
"net  profit  of  $208.70.    Is  that  about  right?— A.  We  made  no  profit  at  all 
that  year. 

Q.  You  might  possibly  have  made  it  at  one  time?— A.  Yes,  but  we  made 
no  profit  whatever  in  beet  sugar  in  thet  year.  i 

By  Mr.  Sales:  ^ 

Q.  Why  would  not  your  profits  bear  the  Ifeme  relation  to  the  beet  sugar 
content?  This  is  a  high  content?— A.  Yes,  but  we  figured  240  pounds  there, 
and  as  an  actual  fact  we  only  got  less  than  200. 

Q.  You  are  the  man  who  figured  the  content  on  the  16i  basis? — A.  Yes.' 
_but  that  is  not  our  average.    We  have  had  beets — ^we  had  beets  brought  in  in 
1921  that  tested  10  per  cent.  '         * 

Q.  Then  apparently  this  man  with  the  high  sugar  content  was  certainly 
a  profitable  customer? — A.  Yes:        ' 

Q.  And  he  did  not  get  all  that  was  coming  to  him  on  account  of  his  high 
content? — A.  We  have  to  give  and  take;  we  get  a  lot  of  beets  very  low  in"' 
content.  !_ 

The  Chairman:     That  is  the  whole  thing  that  the  agrroultural  author- 
ities of  this  country  have  been  trying  to  insist  u;^n,  that  milk  should  be  soldi 
upon  the  butter  fat  content;  I  should  say  the  same  principle  applies  more  or 
less  to  the  beet  sugar  business. 

I  think,  gentlemen,  we  might  adjourn  noy;  it  is  half-past  one.  We  have 
had  a  very  interesting  morning.,.  We  thank  you  very  much,  Mr.  Houson. 

The  witness  retired.        ^^ 

The  Committee  adjourned. 
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House  of  Commons, 

Committee  Room  268,  ^ 
I  ^  Monday,  June  18,  1923. 
The  Sp^SIfel  Committee  appointed  to  Inquire  into  Agricultural  conditions 
throughout  Canada  met  at  11  o'clock  a.m.,  Mr.  McMaster,  the  Chairman, 
presiding.  • 

Edgar  S.  Aeghibald  called,  and  sworn.  ^ 

By  the  Chairman:  ' 

Q.  Mr.  Archibald,  what  is  your  business  with  the  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture?— A.  I  am  the  Director  of  the  Dominion  Experimental  Farms. 

Q.  You  have  very  kindly  prepared  for  us,  Mr.  Archibald,  some  costs  and 
profits  in  present  Canadian  agriculture,  which  we  are  placing  amongst  our 
records  as  Exhibit  No.  223.— A.  Yes. 

Q.  I  think,  perhaps,  you  may  have  some  explanation  to  offer  or  some 
points  to  emphasize  in  connection  with  these  figures  which  you  are  placing 
before  us.  If  so,  you  might  give  us  such  explanation. — ^A.  All  our  experimental 
^ork  on  Dominion  Experimental  Farms,  carefully  summarized  each  year  as 
Tompared  with  previous  years,  giving  results  both  as  to  costs  and  profits  in 
different  phases  of  the  work  in  each  of  the  various  departments  of  our  farms, 
constantly  show  that  certain  branches  of  our  work  have  reasonable  profits, 
even  in  such  difficult  years  as  we  are  going  through  at  the  present  time.  One 
thing  which  is  most  outstanding  in  all  our  cost  studies  is  the  fact  that  the  costs 
must  be  based  on  the  unit  of  production.  For  example,  in  the  production  of  oats, 
wheat  and  hay  it  is  not  the  co^t  per  acre;   it  is  the  cost  per  unit — 

Q.  Per  bushel? — A.  Per  bushel  or  per  ton  as  the  case  may  be.  The  costs 
must  likewise  be  calculated  per  unit.  The  cost  of  production,  in  my  estimation^ 
is  the  greatest  factor  we  have  in  agriculture  at  the  present  time;  even  more 
important  than  our  great  problems  of  marketing,  rural  credits  and  so  on.  The 
i^ost  of  production  is  undoubtedly  the  greatest  problem.  Heavy  yield  per^xmifc 
it  the  greatest  single  factor  in  reducing  "the  cost  of  production  or  in  reducing 
the  loss,  or  in  guaranteeing  a  profit.  I  think  I  have  perhaps  demonstrated  that 
in  the  second  page  of  these  figixres  under  the  heading  "  Field  Crops."  Without 
going  into  the  details  of  the  items  of  the  cost  of  production  per  acre,  I  will  say 
that  an  acre  of  hay  cost  the  Central  Farm,  two  years  ago — ^we  took  these  figures 
at  random,  but  I  think  they  are  representative — $27.35,  whereas  according  to  our 
best  and  most  careful  statistics  for  the  Province  of  Ontario,  the  cost  of  producing 
p,n  acre  of  hay  was  only  117.59 ;  $10  cheaper  for  the  province.  But  the  yield  was 
3-2  tons  for  the  Central  Farm  as  compared  with  1-26  tons  in  Ontario,  hence  the 
profit  per  acre  with  the  value  of  hay  at  the  market  prices  amounted  to  $50.41  for 
that  year  on  the  .Central  Farm,  and  only  $16.02,  the  average  in  Ontario.  The 
yield  per  acre  as  compared  with  the  cost  per  acre  is  in  that  case  the  determining 
fector  as  to  the  profit  per  acre. 

The  same  way  in  corn.  For  that  year,  the  cost  per  acre  for  the  Central 
Ejcperimental  Farm — and  we  have  a  large  acreage  which  was  all  devoted  to 
seed  planting,  the  result  of  which  can  be  determined — the  cost  per  acre  wa^ 
$67.40,  while  in  Ontario  it  was  only  $48.52;  nevertheless  the  difference  in  yield 
showed  the  profit  per  acre  on  the  Central  Farm  was  $64.18,  whereas  in  Ontario 
the  profit  per  acre  was  $30.17.  . 

Likewise  in  oats  for  the  same  year.*  Cost  per  acre  on  the  Central  FSrm 
$36.98,  as  compared  with  $28.50  for  Ontario.  The  profit  per  acre  on  the  Central 
Farm  was  $17.60,  as  compared  with  $2.44  for  Ontario. 

Q.  Perhaps  you  had  better  explain  to  us  how  you  determine  the  profits — 

what  charges  you  make? — ^A.  The  cost  per  acre  deducted  from  the  sale  value 

■^f  the  product  per  acre  would  be  your  net  profit  per  acre. 


I       i 
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Q.  You  charge  an  overhead? — A.  Yes.  "The  details  are  very  carefully  cal- 
ilated,  rent,  value  of  manure,  seed,  machinery,  twine,  manual  labour,  horse 
labour,  and  threshing  in  grain.     These  are  very  carefully  compiled  detailed 

rtements. 
Q.  Do  you  make  any  charge  for  hauling  to  market?— A.  No,  these  are  at 
the  stable.  iWka  1 

_  -""  By  Mr.  Caldwell:  pj 

"      Q.  Does  this  include  interest  on  the  capital  invested? — ^A.  No,  that  is  con- 
sidered as  rental. 

i      Q.  How  does  your  rental  at  the  Experimental  Farm  compare  with  the 
^erage  rental  in  Ontario? — A.  $125  at  7  per  cent  —  — 

I     Q.  Per  acre?— A.  Yes.      1^ 

By  the  Chairman:  

Q.  Is  that  the  average  in  Ontario? — A.  That  is  the  average  m  t'Ius"'part 
of  Ontario  at  least.    That  is  above  the  average  value  of  rentals  in  Ontario. 

By  Mr.  Caldwell: 
Q.  That  is  the  average  rental  per  acre  in  Ontario? — ^A.  In  this  part  of 
Ontario. 

Q.  Does  your  rental  at  the  Experimental  Farm  figure  at  the  same  figure? 
— A.  We  used  that  at  first.  Land  thirty-seven  years  ago  was  calculated  at 
$100  an  acre;  what  its  actual  value  is  now  would  be  scarcely  fair  because  of  the 
inflation  of  realty  value. 
I  Q.  Because  of  the  potential  value?— A.  Yes.  Now,  there  is  one  point  that 
ur  figures  emphasize  that  heavy  yields  are  in  direct  ratio  to  profits  and  farmers 
who  are  obtaining  the  heaviest  yield  in  agriculture,  Canada  over,  are  making 
the  least  losses  or  the  greatest  profits.  The  fa,ct  is  that  on  our  various  branch 
farms  and  because  of  our  very  close  contact  with  commercial  farms,  in  proxim- 
ity to  our  branch  farms,  we  know  the  farmers  who  are  getting  heavy  yields  are 
making  some  profit.  i 


By  the  Chairman: 
I  Q.  Mr.  Archibald,  may  I  ISHrject  a  question  here  which  perhaps  is 
little  off  the  main  track?  One  of  the  witnesses  who  was  before  us  made  the 
suggestion  that  he  thought  it  would  be  of  great  value  to  have  an  experimental 
farm  run  as  a  commercial  farm.  That  is  to  say,  they  would  operate  in  the 
same  way  as  a  farmer  would  operate  his  farm,  in  carrying  out  experiments 
of  culture,  or  operating  as  a  business  proposition.  Would  you  care  to  make  a 
statement  of  your  views  on  that? — A.  The  fact  of  the  matter  is  that  we  have 
altogether  too  few  experimental  farms  for  the  amount  of  investigational  work 
that  is  necessary  in  the  basic  studies  of  costs,  to  say  nothing  of  the  new  methods 
required  to  suit  different  localities,  new  seeds  or  crops  to  be  introduced  to 
lluit  better  the  peculiar  soil  and  climatic  conditions  of  those  localities;  so  I 
think,  under  present  circumstances,  it  would  be  unwise  to  discontinue 
experimental  work  of  this  very  valuable  nature  just  in  order  to  make  a  demon- 
stration farm  of  such  an  institution.  As  to  the  addition  of  further  farms  for 
that  purpose;  I  would  consider  that  unwise.  The  capital  expenditure  would 
be  heavy  and  the  results  very  questionable;  questionable  in  this  way;  the 
farmer  who  works  for  himself,  who  acquires  a  labour  income  has  that  as  his 
labour  income.  If  the  labour  income  had  to  be  used  to  meet  the  wages  of  the 
operator  you  would  show  practically  little  or  no  profits  unless  it  were  a  very 
large  farm  operating  particularly  well.  Profits  at  the  present  time  can  be' 
figured  largely  in  a  good  labour  income.  If  that  were  turned  over  as  wages, 
however,  with  the  general  inefficiency  of  the  man  who  was  operating  for  a 
Government  institution,  but  more  especially  a  commercial  institution,  as 
compared  with  a  man  working  for  himself — 
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Q.  Now,  Mr.  Archibald,  let  me  interject  a  negative  there  that  has  been 
apparently  emphasized  by  the  people  who  came  from  the  Experimental  Farms 
^0  testify  before  us. — A.  I  am  not  talking  about  experimental  farms:  I  am 
talking  about  commercial  farms.  In  practically  every  province  at  one  time  or 
another — to  show  just  that  point,  how  to  make  money  on  the  farm — demon- 
stration farms  have  been  tried.  The  fact  that  they  have  practically  all  been 
discontinued  is  fair  evidence,  I  think.  There  is  a  far  better  way  of  getting 
at  it,  taking  those  farmers  who  through  their  own  efficiency  and  energy  are 
making  progress,  and  through  some  certain  co-operation  are  getting  their  cost 
systems  accurately  and  in  detail.  Thus  the  man's  own  initiative  is  for  his  own 
benefit.  His  cost  figures  are,  I  believe,  as  accurate  as  you  can  get  them.  His 
balance  sheetswill  be  inspired  by  his  hope  to  make  a  little  more  than  a  good 
living.     ■  "'^  1 

By  Hon.  Mr.  Toh  " 

Q.  Does  that  mean,  as  ^  matter  of  fact,  that  if  they  are  operated  as  an 
ideal  farm  should  be  it  will  be  to  their  benefit? — A.  Exactly. 

Q.  And  it  has  been  demonstrated  that  if  so  operated  it  indicates  a  clean 
w  undertaking  that  is  a  good  line  of  business? — A.  Yes. 
.  J*  Q.  And  if  this  method  were  adopted  or  aimed  at  by  every  farmer  in 
Canada  it  would  tremendously  increase  the  products  of  agriculture  in  this 
country? — A.  No  question  about  that.  ' 
_i  Hon.  Mr.  Tolmie:  In  1921  we  prepared  a  lot  of  figures,  which  showgd 
that  a  little  bit  better  farming  on  the  part  of  every  farmer  would  increase  t!^ 
Agricultural  product  of  this  country  by  $530,000,000  a  year;  enough  to  wipe  out 

"the  debt  in  five  years.  ^-   Jf 

""  Mr.  Gaudiner:  There  is  another  point  that  we  have  not  taken  into  con- 
sideration,''and  that  is  this;  you  are  presuming  these  farmers  who  are  the  best 
farmers — ^what  you  may  term  the  "business  farmer" — are  to  all  intents  'and 
purposes  making  a  profit.  I  will  not  dispute  that  statement,  but  I  think  you 
must  take  into  consideration  humanity  as  an  average,  and  must  also  consider 
farming  conditions  on  an  average.  Now,  all  our  efforts  insofar  as  our  agri- 
lultural  colleges  and  our  experimental  farms  are  concerned,  have  been  along 
one  line  only,  and  that  is  to  teach  the  farmer  to  produce  more.  Now,  pre- 
suming, Mr.  Chairman,  we  were  to  get  all  of  our  farms  into  that  happy  state; 
they  were  all  very  efficient  farmers^::  What  is  going  to  happen?  We  would 
produce  so  much  more  for  the  actual  outlay  for  labour  than  we  do  to-day 
that  we  would  have  to  place  our  products  on  the  markets  at  a  loss. 

Hon.  Mr.  Tolmie:     I  would  like  to  take  a  chance  at  that  just  once. 

f       Mr.  Gakdinek:     You  can  take  a  chance  at  that  any  time  you  like.  When 

— -'you  find  you  are  getting  our  farms  in  Canada,  throughout  the  length  and 

breadth  of  the  land,  on  a  basis  of  eflS.ciency  that  will  bring  down  the  price 

"^-you  will  receive  for  our  products,  we  will  get  back  into  the  same  ditch  we  are 


Hon.  Mr.  Sinclair:   If  we  have  cheaper  costs  of  production  we  can  afford 
'■^0  take  a  lower  price.  ^^ 

Mr.  Gardiner:  I  will  admit  that  with  cheaper  costs  of  production  we  can 
fford  to  take  a  lesser  price,  but  the  moment  you  start  to  produce  to  such  an 
extent  as  this  efficiency  will  produce,  then  you  are  up  against  a  world  con- 
dition of  bringing  down  the  cost  of  production  throughout  the  whole  length 
_  and  breadth  of  the  world,  because  of  the  fact  that  other  people  will  have  to 
produce  more  efficiently  to  meet  our  efficient  production.  Consequently  you 
just  get  down  to  the  same  position  you  are  in  to-day.  As  a  matter  of  fact, 
^rs^CMirman,  everybody  seems  to  be  telling  the  farmer  how  to  conduct  hl~ 
''-'    i^^ut   there   is   one   thing   done   by   those  who  are  not  interested  in 
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yb  success  of  the  farmer,  and  that  is  they  will  not  get  off  his  back,  and  that 
IS  the  one  thing  that  we  want. 

The  Chairman:     I  think  I  have  an  answer  to  that,  and  perhaps  the 
L  witness  has.    Would  you  like  to  hear  my  answer? 

Mr.  Gakdiner:    Yes. 

The  Chairman:    If  we  made  food  in  this  world  a  great  deal  cheaper  you 
_  would  make  the  production  of  other  commodities  a  great  deal  cheaper,  and  I 
cannot  think  that  the  world  would  be  hurt  by  having  cheaper  things  to  eat, 
cheaper  things  to  wear,  and  cheaper  shelter,  llh 

Mr.  Gardiner:    Yes,  but  take  our  present  circumstances  into  consideration.-- 

are  producing  food  comparatively  cheap  now  to  what  we  were  a  few  years 
0.    Has  that  made  the  world  any  better?    You  have  the  answer  in  the  present 
day  conditions.  ^  f 

The  Chairman.:  It  has  brought  things  down  to  a  certain  extent.  I  i\mk 
what  we  need  is  freedom  of  exchange.    Let  us  have  as  much  food —  I 

Mr.  Gardiner:    That  is  where  they  won't  get  off  our  backs,  a^       ■        i 
*       The  Witness:    May  I  offer  a  suggestion?  ^g 

The  Chairman:     Certainly,  sir. 

The  Witness:  Deimiark  is  trimming  Canada  on  the  Briti'sli Tnarket  in^ 
the  production  of  bacon  in  two  ways;  the  first  is  the  cheaper  cost  of  production 
and  the  second  is  the  better  grading  of  quality.  Canada  has  a  large  market ' 
for  her  wheat  at  the  present  time.  If  Russia  gets  on  her  feet — and  there 
is  every  promise  of  her  getting  on  her  feet  in  the  next  few  years — her  cheaper 
production  of  wheat  will  crowd  Canada  very,  very  materially,  and  if  we  do 
not  consider  the  question  of  reducing  our  costs,  the  markets  which  we  are 
now  using  will  Jdb  taken  away  from  us.  The  markets  which  we  are  now  en- 
joying are  due  largely  to  the  fact  that  our  costs  are  comparable  with  most  of 
the  other  countries  with  which  we  are  competing  in  those  markets;  so  from  Hgj 
individual  standpoint  we  would  be  undertaking  to  make  money  in  these  d^? 
cult  years  while  from  a  national  standpoint  the  cost  of  production  is  a  tremen- 
dous and  very  vital  question.  ^ 

Mr.  Gardiner:  The  only  objection  I  take  to  this  answer  is  that  our  friend 
_  here  seems  to  think  that  the  only  method  by  which  the  cost  of  production 
can  P&  reduced  is  by  tilling  the  soil  better  to  produce  a  better  average  crop.  He 
takes  no  consideration  of  the  other  things  which  enter  into  the  cost  of  pro- 
duction and  show  very  little  decline.  This  is  a  one-sided  proposition,  and 
we  are  not  here  to  support  one-sided  propositions. 

The  Chairman:  I  doubt  if  Mr.  Archibald's  attention  has  been  directed 
to  that  feature  of  the  thing.    He  is  dealing  with  one  phase  of  the  matter. 

Mr.  Gardiner:  Then  again  I  hate  like  anything  to  see  propaganda  of 
this  kind  go  out  from  this  Committee,  because  we  have  had  this  for  twenty- 
two  years  and  we  all  know  we  are  in  no  better  position  than  we  have  been 
in  the  past.  We  want  to  get  away  from  considering  this  as  a  one-sided  proposi- 
tion and  consider  the  whole  matter  in  its  entirety. 

The  Chairman-:  I  think  it  is  only  fair  to  the  Committee  to  state  that 
^^we  have,  as  far  as  time  has  permitted,  investigated  these  different  sides  of  the 
question.  I  do  not  think  Mr.  Archibald  is  here  to  give  us  the  whole  situation. 
He  is  giving  us'lDue  phase  of  it;  one  important  phase  of  it.  We  heard  a  great 
deal  about  the  cost  of  distribution;  we  heard  a  great  deal  about  the  cost  of 
implements;  we  heard  a  great  deal  about  the  cost  of  commodities  and  of  what 
helped  to  make  them  higher  than  some  of  us  thought  they  should  be  and  I 
think  it  is  not  unfair  'to  have  this  side  of  the  situation  brought  to  us. 
K  Hon.  Mr.  Tolmie:  As  Mr.  Archibald  pointed  out,  this  very  system  made 
rtremehdous  difference  in  Denmark,  better  grading,  and  more  production  per  ' 
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unit.  Denmark  has  brought  her  price  of  butter  from  27  cents  per  pound  in 
1880  up  to  where?  Last  year  it  figured  over  57  cents  a  pound,  and  the  increase 
has  been  nearly  800  per  cent  in  that  period  of  time.  In  addition  to  that  she 
was  unable  to  supply  the  demand  for  Danish  butter  in  British  markets  by 
over  a  million  pounds,  indicating  that  it  has  put  her  on  her  feet.  ' 

Mr.  Hammell:  I  object  to  the  term  "propaganda"  being  applied  to  such 
information  as  this.  * 

Mr.  Gardiner:  This  has  been  going  on  for  twenty-two  years  now.  In 
regard  to  Dr.  Tolmie's  remarks:  It  is  quite  admitted,  Mr.  Chairman,  that 
anything  we  produce  should  be  of  the  very  best  quality;  there  is  no  question 
about  that.  During  the  last  two  sessions  we  have  been  amending  our  acts  to 
put  into  effect  a  system  of  grading  for  our  produce  in  order  that  the  quality 
might  be  of  a  better  standard,  but  there  is  one  question  that  this  Committee 
might  very  readily  ask  the  Minister  of  Agriculture  in  view  of  the  fact  that  an 
amendment  to  the  Act  was  passed  last  year  for  the  grading  of  hogs,  and  that 
^  why  that  Grading  Act  should  be  put  in  force  in  Western  Canada  and  not 
p  Eastern  Canada. 

Mr.  Hammell:  It  is  in  force  in  Eastern  Canada.  I  object  to  that  as 
bein^a  mis-statement. 

.  ^^r.  Gardiner:  I  think  the  Minister  made  that  statement  himself  that 
it  has  not  been  generally  enforced  in  Eastern  Canada.  F 

Mr.  Milne:  At  Easter  time  I  was  out  in  the  country  here  and  I  sal 
shipments  of  hogs  going  out,  and  I  made  inquiries  as  regards  the  gradiij 
and  was  told  that  these  hogs  ivere  going  to  the  abattoirs  and  did  not  go  near 
the  graderg^  — 

t*  Hon.  Mr.  Tolmie:     I  watched  them  grading  hogs  in  the  Harris  Abattoir 
t  Toronto.    I  spent  a  couple  of  hours  there, 
.^fc  Sales:    What  about  grading  out ?    That  was  grading  in. 

Hon.  Mr.  Toliviie:     It  made  a  difference  of  a  cent  or  a  cent  and  a  half 
a  pound. 
r  ,^^r.  Hammell:  Have  we  heard  all  we  are  going  to  hear  from  our  witnes^ 

'     ""         By  Hon.  Mr.  Tolmie:  ^  ^ 

Q.  In  view  of  the  statements  made  by  Mr.  Gardiner  that  this  is  "one- 
sided" I  would  like  to  ask  you  if  your  estimate  of  seed,  machinery  and  man 
labour  is  taken  from  present  day  values? — A.  Absolutely. 

Q.  You  have  taken  all  the  costs  into  consideration? — A.  Yes,  this  is  just 
as  fair  as  I  can  make  it. 
._     Q.  You  have   considered  the  high   price  of  machinery   and  labour?,^;^, 


The  Chairman:  I  think  it  is  only  fair  to  iSIr.  Gardiner  and  also  to  Mr 
^Archibald  to  say  that  Mr.  Gardiner  was  not  questioning  the  accuracy  of  the 
Bpjatement.  He  was  just  questioning  whether  it  was  not  a  one-sided  picture 
■giving  the  bright  side  and  not  the,  dark  side.  I  think  we  have  had  both  sides 
presented,  and  we  will  allow  the  witness  to  continue.  ^ — i 

*"  By  Mr.  Milne: 
i.  Q.  Did  I, understand  you  to  say  that  the  demonstration  farms  have  been 
■continued   in  the   provinces? — A.  Thej'   have   practically   all   been   discon- 
hued.  ■  The  province  of  Manitoba  has  one,  possibly  two  demonstration  farmg 
^'he  Province  of  Ontario  had  two  farms  moved  lately,  one  I  think  is  at  Tim_r 
mins.    I  do  not  know  that  the  Ontario  farms  are  being  run  as  demonstration 
L .  farms  particularly,  with  the  idea  of  showing  profits.     I  believe  they  are  used 
more  for  distribution  centres,  and  so  on.    ^Most  of  the  provinces  wJiich  origin- 
ally started  farms  with  the  idea  of  showing  how  the  farmers  could  make  money 
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jeen   discontinued.     The  Federal  system   has  never   attempted  to   run 
demonstration  farms.  ^   JllUi  I  I 

"     By  Mr.  Sales: 

-^-Why  did  they  discontinue  them?— A.  Usually  because  of  inabilit:^to 
able  men  as  managers,  who  would  run  things  as  profitably  as  a  success- 
lUl  farmer.    If  they  were  capable  they  usually  went  on  farms  themselves,  and 
if  they  were  incapable,  they  were  very  glad  to  have  the  position  and  ^M- 

By  Mr.  Milne:  ^ 

Q.  In  Manitoba  I  tliink  there  is  only  one  farm  in  40-acre  lot?.?— A.  Only 
one.  .  "  ^ 

Q.  I  consider  that  it  is  doing  good  work?— x\.  It  is  not  demonstrating 
profits;  it  is  doing  excellent  work  as  a'dipiribi.ition  centre. 

Q.  Not  altogether? — A.  Mo,  in  othor  wnys  too.  bii^it  is  distributing  a  very 
large  amount  of  seed  grain  of  high  quality. 

Q.  It  seems  to  me  that  the  tro':i:lo  ^-'li'!.  f'c  r-f-rvimental  farms  is  that 
they  are  not  getting  close  enough  to  the  'jpoplr^.  In  my  own  district,  I  do  not 
tlnnk  there  arc  2  per  cent  of  the  farmers  avIo  1  now  vjuit  the  farms  are  doing? 
— A.  I  am  free  to  adm't  that  our  propngonda  ''.-w  l^e^n  poor.  We  have  not 
placed  a^  much  inforji^:*''on  in  the  hqnds^of  tlic  people  as  we  might  have  done. 
'Nevertlick'ss,  the  mntfjjtd  which  the  "ttnuer  is  usin_2:  and  the  products  which  he 
'alucs  ovisinnted  to  a  very  larsc  e::tont  on  the  experimental  farms.  That  is  not 
sayins;  that  had  ihc  fanner  got  tliat  infoi-mation  in  his  hands  and  dn  his  p^|f 
tice,"or  trtid'^,  a?  It  were,  more  quickly  i'^ia-f  tliey  did  that  the  profits  to  ^H 
farmer  would  not  have  l^een  greater.  For  cxtnnple,  I  think  I  am  safe  in  sa3'-in^ 
that  over  99  per  cent  of  the  cereals  produced  in  Canada  have  e'.tl^er  original^ 
or  been  perfected  at  eypcriiiJental  farms.  The  same  thing  applies  to  horti^P 
tural  produce.  It  takc^^  hvrnty-five  years  to  orginnte  a  variety  of  seed,  anil 
it  means  twenty-five  years  of  hard  work.  Then  it  takes  about  ten  years  to"fr^t 
the  farmer  to  ndopt  it,  but  tooner  or  later  Canadian  ngriculture  and  horticul- 
ture benefit.  ■*■ 

Q.  I  appreciate  all  that,  but  my  point  is  that  you  should  take  them  out 
among  the  people.     I  cannot  see  why  a  scheme  could  not  be  worked  out  in 
comaection  with  those  experimental  I:;pn^  so  that  they  could  show  the  people 
in  the  various  districts  what  should  be  done? — A.  As  you  probably  know^  we" 
have  illustration  station?  with  the  soPie  o^-ject  in  view,  of  showing  the  people 
certain  new  aspects  of  farm  v>-ork,  sueli  as  change  in  rotation,  the  advantage^I 
introducing  new  crop=?,  and  the  advanjtao^es  of  certified  seed,  potatoes,  andTp 
on.    The  next  point  which  I  wish  to  emphasize  is  that  live  stock,  taking  Cana- 
dian agriculture  as  a  whole,  is  the  basis  for  the  greatest  progress  and  greatest 
permanency.    It  is  a  source  of  year-round  income.    It  is  a  source  of  perxnanent.^ 
fertility.     It  is  a  soin-ce  for  year-round  v/ork.     Our  crop  rotations  are  related 
with  live  stock,  and  crop  rotations  are  absolutely  essential  in  the  best  interest 
of  ^field  husbandry  itself.     A  few  figures  showing  the  relation  between  fifi^ 
crops  and  live  stock  are  given  on  page  4  under  the  heading  of  ''  JMarketim^ 
Grain  Through  Live  Stock."    In  all  our  steer  feeding  work  all_  over  the   -ariou^-^ 
Dominion  experimental  farms,  carried  on  each  vrinter,  in  which  we  go  to  the 
open  mai'ket  to  buy  steers  and  sell  on  the  open  market,  we  value  the  grain 
rat  the  prevailing  rates;  we  value  labour  at  exactly  what  it  costs;  we  valuQj' 
manure  and  straw  as  carefully  as  we  can,  transferring  our  profits  on  steer  i^£ 
ing  into  added  values  of  the  grain.    That  is  considered  on  the  basis  of  selllflT 
grain  through  steers.     At  Brandon,  for  example,  in  1913-4  the  price  obtained 
per  bushel  fed  to  steers  was  43  cents  for  oats,  and  50  cents  for  barley.     The 
Fort  William  prices  as  at  December  1  were  32  cents  for  oats  and  43  cents  for 
barley.    In  1915-6  our  steers  turned  in  a  sale  value  of  $1.15  for  oats  as  com- 
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pared  with  37  cents,  the  prev^j^^^^Vat  December  1  at  Fort  William; 
|1.46  on  barley,  as  compared  wi^^^HWat  Fort  V/illiam;  and  so  on  durmg 
the  .yarious  years,  I  will  not  quote  all  the  tables. 
'        By  Mr.  Gardiner: 

Q.  What  about  the  years  1918-21?— A.  We  had  no  figures  from  Brandon 
for  the  reason  that  we  did  not  keep  steers.  But  at  Scott  we  had  a  return  value 
on  our  oats  during  1917-18  of  U-Sl;  in  1918-19  we  did  not  feed  steers;  in 
1919-20  it  was  $1.87  per  bushel,  and  in  1920-21  we  made  a  loss,  6  cents  per 
bushel  on  our  oats;  that  was  our  gross  loss.  That  was  the  only  year  at  Scott 
"that  we  lost  on  the  selling  value  of  grain  through  live  stock.  At  Brandon — ^I 
have  only  the  figtires  for  five  years  here,  but  v^e  had  them  for  about  eleven 
years  previous  to  1919,  and  every  year  of  the  sixteen  years  in  which  we  have 
had  steers  we  have  shown  a  distinct  profit  over  and  above  the  sale  value  of 
grains  at  Fort  William.  It  has  been  the  same  in  the  selling  of  grains  through 
dairy  cows.  As  an  example,  the  average  of  the  last  two  years  at  the  central 
experimeiital  farm  shows  that  our  grains,  composed  of  a  meal  mixture,  cost  us 
$47.50  per  ton  all  the  year  round  which  is  ecjuivalent  to  79  cents  for  oats,  $1.16 
for  barley  and  $1.44  per  bushel  for  feed  wheat,  and  yet,  as  will  be  seen  from  the 
table,  on  dairying  we  actually  made  a  profit  over  and  above  the  cost  of  feed  and 
all  other  items,  labour,  interest,  depreciation  and  so  on,  at  the  central  experi- 
mental farm.  Om-  grains  of  meals,  composed  of  oats  and  barley,  cost  $31.30 
per  ton,  which  is  equivalent  to  62  cents  for  oats,  76  cents  for  barley  and  95  cents 
for  feed  ^heat,  per  bushel. 
■^\By  Mr.  Sales: 

1.1.5  there  anything  there  for  the  use  of  the  buildings? — A.  In  each  of  these 
^tiiSlts  there  i^a  definite  calculation.  For  example,  in  milk  production,  our 
actual  feed  costs  per' 100  pounds  of  milk  during  the  last  five  years  have  just 
been  one  dollar  and  a  fraction,  a  cent  over  one  dollar.    That  is  the  feed  cost. 

Q.  Per  100  pounds? — A.  Yes,  per  100  pounds  of  milk.  Labour,  interest, 
depreciation  of  buildings  are  included  and  the  feed  cost  for  producing  8,260 
jpounds  of  milk  is  about  60  cents  per  100  pounds  of  milk,  and  our  gross  cost  is 
|l.66  per  100  pounds; 

"■  Q.  Labour  is  included  in  that? — A.  Labour  is  included  in  that.  Perhaps 
I  may  qualify  that  by  saying  that  that  is  the  cost  of  producing  8,260  pounds 
of  milk,  testing  nearly  4  per  cent  fat.  Had  the  cost  been  that  of  producing  the 
average  4,000  pounds  of  milk,  I  think  your  feed  cost  and  your  labour,  interest, 
and  depreciation  costs  would  relatively  have  been  very  much  higher. 

Q.  You  would  have  shown  a  loss? — A.  A  distinct  loss. 


Q.  What  is  that  milk  worth? — A.  To  take  the  average  for  the  last  five 
years  for  this  immediate  district,  would  scarcely  be  fair  to  the  dairying  inter- 
ests of  eastern  Ontaro  or  western  Quebec,  for  we  are  a  city  milk  producing 
district^  The  milk  was  actually  worth  during  the  five  years  $2.35. 
f  ^^B§Mr.  Sales: 

Q.  What  is  the  farmer  receiving  in  that  district? — ^A.  In  the  cheese  factory 
and  the  butter  factory  somewhere  in  the  vicinity — it  can  only  be  a  guess — taking 
the  five  years,  season  by  season,  it  would  be  well  over  $1.60.  _ 

FSyilfr.  Munro:  '^ 

Q.  ^!gnt  thousand  pounds  would  not  represent  their  average  production?-! 
A.  Some  farmers  are  much  above  that.  i 

^  Q.  If  their  production  \Yas  less  their  profits  would  be  proportionately"  \0^ 
—A.  Yes.     Eastern  Ontario  ha^  a  very  high  average.     The  county  of  Dund^^__ 
some  five  years  ago  showed  an  average  production  of  6,500  pounds,  and  if  T~ 
remember  correctly,  there  has  been  a  marked  improvement  since  then. 

'        —  - [Mr.  E,  S».Ai«liibaJd.] 
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By  Mr.  Sales: 


Q.  I  would  like  to  ask  what  has  been  your  experience  in  raising"  those  high 
producing  cows.  At  the  Farm  you  have  a  number  of  cows  of  high  producing 
quality,  and  you  have  the  best  of  silage?  What  is  the  percentage  of  the  high 
producing  cattle  that  you  can  raise? — A.  That  is,  of  course,  an  impossible  ques- 
tion to  answer.  That  depends  on  so  many  factors;  the  quality  of  your  founda- 
tion stock,  the  quality — the  actual  prepotency  of  the  sires,  the  skill  with  which 
you  raise  the  co^'s,  to  develop  them  to  the  producing  stage.  With  good  founda- 
''tion,  we  can  produce  somewhere  between  85  and  95  per  cent  of  high  producing 
/emales  and  males  in  our  herds.  Experimentally,  where -i we  start  with  the 
4,000  or  6,000  pound  cow,  that  is  what  we  haVe  done  in  several  herds.  Our 
percentage  is  very  small  at  the  start,  and  it  gradually  grows.  For  example, 
this  is  a  very  practical  experiment  which  has  been  tried  on  very  many  of  our- 
experimental  farms;  we  start  with  a  herd  of  common  cows,  representing  exactly 
the  same  blood  lines,  exactly  the  same  type  and  quality  that  we  found  in  the"" 
district,  cows  purchased  in  the  farmers'  herds,  representing  the  average,  and  we 
used  on  these  pure  bred  sires,  good  sires,  not  at  extravagant  prices,  but  from 
_  $150  to  $250  in  valuation.  _^_ 

By  the  Chairman: 
Q.  Bought  at  what  age,  the  s:res? — A.  Usually  at  breeding  |^e,  that  is  14 
months  up.    In  generation  after  generation  of  the  same  breed,  we  use  just  ag 
good  bulls  as  we  thought  the  farmers  should  be  able  to  afford ;  that  is  to  say, 
$150  to  $300  bulls.    On  some  of  our  experimental  farms,  in  three  generations^ 
we  have  increased  our  production  300  per  cent,  in  three  generations.    At  Nappan. 
one  of  our  more  easterly  experimental  farms  conducting  this  work — ^Nappan,, 
Nova  Scotia — the  production  of  our  two  year  old  great  granddaughters,  of  4,000 
pound  cows  at  maturity,  the  production  of  Holstein  bulls  all  the  way  down  the  ■ 
line  has  exceeded  7,000  pounds.    That  means,  they  would  exceed  10,000  pound^^.- 
roughly,  as  mature  cows,  and  in  the  Ayrshire  herd,  conducted  on  the  same  farmj 
starting  with  exactly  the  same  type  of  foundation  stock,  we  have  increased  it" 
in  the  same  proportion.    We  have  figures  on  many  of  our  experimental  farms  of 
a  similar  character.     We  are  studjdng  heredity,  we  are  studying  prepotency^ 
we  are  studying  variations  in  the  production  of  the  progeny,  as  well  as  carrying  __ 
on  a  veiy  practical  demonstration  of  the  value  of  good  sires  on  the  ordinary 
common  cows.    We  have  not  changed  our  methods  as  to  feeding.    Our  housing,^ 
or  our  management;  everything  has  remained  identically  the  same,  aside  from 
the  breeding.  \ 

The  profits  in  the  finishing  of  steers  on  all  the  experimental  farms  where 
we  are  conducting  that  work — and  that  represents  at  least  one  farm  in  each 
of  the  provinces  of  Canada — has,  with  very  few  exceptional  years,  I^een  out- 

^standixig. ,  The  factors  which  determine  profits  in  the  finishing  of  steers  ajre.^ 
first,  the  spread  between  the  buying  price  in  the  fall  and  the  selling^  pric#in 
the  spring;  second,  the  quality  of  the  steers  and  third,  the  efficiency  of  the  feeder. 
As  an  example  of  profits,  the  experimental  farm  at  Nappan  has  made' profitq_^ 
each  year  per  head,  over  and  above  feed  of  |28  in  1913,  $19  in  1914,  $13  in  ■" 
1915,  S26  in  1916,  $32  in  1917-18,  $43  per  head  in  1918-19,  $18  in  1920,  $l%i|y-' 
1920-21,  and  so  on.    The  spread,,  you  will  find,  ranged  from  $2  to  $4-75  per'lfff"^ 
dred  pounds,  between  the  buying  price  in  the  fall  and  the  selling  price  in  the^ 

1^ spring.  Those  farmers  who  bought  steers  in  the  west  at  2-^  cents  a  pound  last' 
fall,  and  were  able  to  market  them,  at  GA-jand  7  cents  per  pound  this  spring,  with 
cash  grains  at  the  prices  prevailing  last  fall,  certainly  should  have  a  healthy] 
profit *if  they  were  discreet  in  the  selection  of  their  steers,  both  as  *.o  breeding — 
quality  and  actual  finish.  The  fact  that  practically  all  our  farms  Ifeve  shown 
a  big  profit  for  this  winter —  -^ — l  _i  k  l 
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ny  excellent  steers  selling,  at 


By  Mr.  Milne: 
Q.  Do  you  not  think  you  would  h 
for  4  cents? — ^A.  You  might,  but  thi 
forced  sales,  at  2^  and  3  cents.  1 

By  Mr.  Caldij^l:  ^ 

Q.  Have  you  axiy  record  bn  the  grading  and  finishing  of  steers? — ^A.  Yes,, 
but  they  are  scarcely  applicable  to  general  agricultural  conditions.  Our  figures^ 
at  Lacombe  and  Lethbridge  are  better  than  elsewhere,  because  of  the  fact  that 
w.e  were  dealing  with  commercial  stock  rather  than  pure-bred  stock,  in  inten^M 
farming  operations.  ^M 

By  Mr.  Sales:  1^  ] 

Q.  Is  not  one  man's  gain  another  man's  loss?  Take  the  man  that  sold' 
the  ^ers  at  2^  cents,  where  does  he  get  off? — A.  Yes,  but  that  is  no  reason 
(  why  these  farmers  should  have  sacrificed  steers,  when  many  of  them  had  grain. 
All  those  throughout  southern  Saskatchewan,  some  parts  of  southern  Alberta, 
and  some  parts  of  Manitoba,  who  had  grain  and  steers,  and  sold  them  both,  had 
a  loss. 

Q.  The  whole  system  of  profitable  winter  feeding  depends  on  being  able  to 
buy  cheap  in  the  fall? — A.  Yes,  and  the  average  range  between  fall  and  spring 
prices  at  Winnip^kToronto,  and  Montreal  is  exactly  the  same;  that  is,  you 
will  see  the  sajai^^^e  as  at  Chicago,  St.  Paul,  or  any  of  the  big  Ameno^r, 

markets.  '^^B^ 

■■    By  H^i^Tr.  Sinclair: 

Q.  What  is  the  class  of  steers  you  are  refefHng  to? — A.  Good  store  steers 
bought  in  the  fall  and  sold  as  finished  steers  in  the  spring,  bought  at  an  aver- 
~age  price  of  between  $9.50  and  $10.50,  finished  at  200  to  250  pounds  heavisj^ 
The  Chairman:  Shall  we  allow  Mr.  Archibald  to  finish  without  fur^R 
questioning,  so  that  we  will  not  have  to  bring  him  back?  ^ 

By  Hon.  Mr.  Sinclair: 
Q.  They  were  well  bred  steers? — A.  Good  steers,  carefully  selected  on  the 
open  market.*       ** 

Q.  I  wanted  to  bring  out  the  point  that  the  steers  were  of  the  beef  type? — 
A|  Yes,  distinctly. 

Q.  You  would  not  want  that  to  apply  to  offshoots  from  dairy  herd? — 
J^  No,  but  you  all  know  the  very  very  high  percentage  of  well  bred  beef  steers 
Ifet  are  marketed  under  these  conditions,  and  the  farmers  who  sell  them  lose 
from  li  to  2  cents  per  pound  on  the  steers. 

Q.  For  a  farmer  to  make  a  success  of  his  business,  he  must  pay  particular 
!  attention  to  breeding  as  ;^ell  as  to   finish? — A.  Yes,   but  nevertheless  these 
figures  show  there  is  ample  opportunity  for  a  farmer  to  make  profits  in  steer 
finishing  at  the  present  time. 

By  Mr.  Sales:  ^^ 

[    Q.  Would  you  take  the  matter  right  from  the  beginning.    A  man  raises 
his  own  steers,  and  finishes  them  right  through? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Then  he  would  not  have  the  advantage  of  buying  a  two  year  old  steer 
at  2^  cents  a  pound,  and  it  would  then  cost  him  considerably  more  than  that. 
— ^A.  I  have  figures  here,  we  have  figures  giving  the  cost  of  raising  steers  on 
various  experimental  farms.  There  are  many  districts  where  it  is  unprofitable 
to  raise  them,  owing  to  the  high  cost  of  the  land;  it  would  be  more  profitable 
^or  that  same  farmer  to  put  in  dairy  cows.  With  cheaper  land  and  good  grass, 
there  are  many  districts  where  a  farmer  can  profitably  raise  steers  to  the 
finishing  point,  and  then  finish  them  the  same  as  we  have  been  doing  here. 
There  are  districts,  such  as  the  great  wheat  plains  in  Saskatchewan  and 
All:?erta  and  Manitoba  where  it  is  probably  quite  unprofitable  for  a  farmer 
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to  raise  store  steers,  where  he  ha  _,^^^^ 

for  such,  and  he  certainly  has  not  the  cheaperliiipi^is  land  is  altogether  too 
expensive  for  that  purpose  as  compared  with  more  northerly  districts  of  the 
same  provinces,  or  nearer  the  foothills.  On  the  other  hand,  those  farmers 
who  are  selling  their  coarse  grass  and  their  lower  grade  wheat  at  a  loss,  could 
well  afford  to  -v^dnter  finish  steers,  where  only  a  corral  and  a  straw  shelter 
are  required. 

By  Mr.  Caldwell: 

Q.  Is  it  your  opinion  that  there  is  any  place  in  Canada  where  a  farmer 
can  profitably  raise  steers,  and  sell  them  at  2^  cents  a  pound?— A.  No,  but  it 
is  unnecessary  to  do  that.  There  was  a  lot  of  it  done  last  year,  but  as  a 
rule,  the  2|--cent  steer  in  the  average  year  is  not  worth  raising,  and  ne^wi 
should  have  been  raised.  Last  year,  good  steers  sold  at  2^  cents  because  of 
economic  conditions,  which  you  know    fully  as  well  as  I  do.  ^.^ 

The  profits  of  producing  milk  I  have  already  mentioned.  The  same  thmg 
applies.  The  heavy  producing  cow,  well  managed,  will  show  a  big  profit  over 
and  above  ber  feed,  interest,  labour,  and  depreciation.  The  man  who  is  content 
with  the  4,000  pound  cow'  not  only  cannot  make  a  profit,  but  does  not  deserve 
to.  There  is  absolutely  no  reason  why  the  Canadian  farmer  should  be  content 
with  the  4,000  or  6,000  pound  cow. 

Q.  Do  you  not  think  it  is  because  he  does  not  know  the  difference?  There 
is  not  enough  testing  carried  on?-  A.  I  think  one  might  be  safe  in  saying  that 
fully  GO  per  cent  of  the  dairy  farmers  of  Canada  have  had  ample  opportunity 
to  adopt  testing.     They  will  nqt.  ■— 

The  Chaieman:  Why  not  let  Mr.  Archibald  go  ahead,  because  he  has 
other  things  to  touch  on. 

The  Witness:  It  is  the  same  in  the  production  of  the  products  of  other 
animals.  In  pork  production,  on  all  our  experimental  farms  we  have  shown 
a  fairly  good  margin  of  profit,  over  and  above  all  rearing  costs  and  all  finish- 
ing costs,  including  interest  and  depreciation,  full  labour  charges,  full  feedin| 
chargesj  at  market  prices.  I  have  figures  here  on  the  costs  of  raising  young 
pigs,  and  the  costs  of  finishing  pigs.  I  do  not  know  that  I  will  take  up  your 
time  in  going  over  these  figures  in  detail.  They  repr'esent  very  careful  record^ 
They  are  accurate,  and  they  do  demonstrate  that  good  breeding,  proper  feeding, 
and  proper  finishing  are  the  determining  factors  in  making  profits,, that  profits 
are  available  to  the  pork  producers  in  Canada  at  the  present  time,  provided 
they  will  produce  the  breed,  or  the  grade  of  the  breed  which  will  give  the  type 
_2'lfich  the  market  requires.  I  did  not  bring  any  other  figures  as  to  mutton 
production,  nor  other  cash  crops  from  the  field;  I  thought  these  demonstate^ 
fairly  well  the  accumulated  data,  which  is  always  available  at  the  Dominion 
Experimental  Farms,  which  show  possible  profits  in  different  localities,  and 
different  classes  of  agiicultural  work.  There  is  one  thing  which  came  to  my 
attention  later  on,  in  another  way,  the  question  of  producing  certified  seed 
potatoes,  as  a  possibility  for  export.  I  think  this  will  interest  two  or  three 
members  of  this  Committee  particularly.  It  may  be  of  interest'  to  you  to 
note  that  this  production  of  disease-free  seed  within  Canada,  naturally  has  a 
distinct  bearing  on  the  production  within  Canada,  and  also  has  a  distinct 
possibility  for_export. 

In  the  year  1915  we.  started  this  work  of  certifying  all  potato  fields  which 
jv'ere  free  from  certain  diseases,  and  free  from  all  diseases  excepting  in  a  very 
pmall  percentage.  In  the  year  1918  our  quantity  of  production  had  reached 
the  proportions  where  there  was  a  possibility  of  some  exporting,  and  some  of 
these  potatt)es  went  to  the  New  England  States  and  were  tried  there  and  be- 
cause of  their  freedom  from  disease  and  great  vitality  they  stood  very  high.  In 
the  year  1919  the  first  demand  for  Canadian  certified  hseed  potatoes  started. 

[Mr.  E.  S.  Archibald.] 
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In  1920  thrf^nce  of  Prince  Edward  Island  had  15,000  bushel;^  ffi  1921,  " 
34,000;  in  1922,  77,000  bushels  of  certified  seed  potatoes,  and  1923  will  be  very 
aSxch  in  excess  of  the  1922  figures.  The  same  thing  applied  in  New  Brunswick 
'  jre  they  started  with  8,000  in  1920,  increased  to  20,000  in  1921,  60^000  m 
•^  "nd  will  be  more  than  double"  that  in  1923.  -J 

By  Mr..  Caldwdl^^^^^  fV    «     | 

"  Q.  Does  that  include  th|^HIj^not  certified  which  are  shipped  out  by 
_ippers?— A.  No;  I  was  ju^^Pligto  emphasize  that  point.  This  only  in- 
Jude?  the  certified  seed  potatoes  which  were  gi^^n  the  full  certification  of  the 
two  field  inspections,  the  harvest  inspection,  and  the  shipping  inspection,  with 
the  tags  attached  showing  they  are  certified  seed.  In  the  province  of  New 
Brunswick  alone  there  have,  I  think,  been  fully  three  times  60,000  bushels  ex- 
ported which  had  only  two  or  three  inspections  and  no  certified  tag;  they  were 
.  shipped  in  bulk  shipments. 
i        Q.  And  arc  you  aware  tliat  some  dealers  have  had  their  own  tags  printed 

and  attached  where  the  potatoes  were  never  inspected  at  all,  shipping  them  out^ 

^  as  certified  seed.'   This  is  very  misleading  and  should  be  a  criminal  act. — A.  "*[ 

"^  tjiiink  it  has  now  been  made  a  criminal  offence.  i 

__     Q.  Not  this  year,  but  it  should  be. — A.  It  will  be  this  year;  the  clause  il 

Tn  the  Act  now.'  I 

'     Q.  Tlie  clause  was  drafted  but  has  not  been  sumbitted  to  the  House,  but 

I  hope  it  will  be.    They  are  ruining  our  busincs.?,  by  shipping  them  down  to  our 

'  Houthern  market.j  as"  certified  potatoes,  when  thcv  are  not. — ^A.  It  is  included  in 

'the  D.I.T.  Act.  '     "  * 

Q.  No,  I  do  not  think  so,  but  there  is  a  bill  before  the  House  and  I  hope 
you  will  help  to  put  it  through. — A.  I  will  do  all  I  can. 

Q.  — because  it  is*  criminal.  Our  farmers  have  built  up  a  good  seed  trade 
in  the  south  and  these  shippers  are  shipping  diseased  stock  purporting  it  to  be 
certified.    It  will  certainly  ruin  the  market  for  the  certified  seed. 

The  Witness:  These  gentlemen  are  some  points  in  illustration  of  the  main 
points''  I  had  in  mind.  Profits  are  being  made  by  many  farmers,  and  these 
profits  are  based  in  direct  proportion  to  the  individual  efficiency  and  initiative 
of  tho,  farmer.  The  cost  of  production  is  certainly  one  of  the  greatest  problems 
we  have  to  f&ce  at  the  present  time,  and  no  matter  how  well  we  may  treat  the 
nroblem  of  marketing  and  grading  and  the  other  similar  problems  in  agri- 
culture, we  must  constantly  keep  in  mind  that  the  production  of  a  heavy  yield 
is  the  ba^is  of  retaining  the  lowest  pos^ble  cost  of  production.  Over  and 
-above^that  the  grading^  is  a  very  very  important,  factor.  If  wc  keep  this  in 
mind,  t'alculate  our  costs  on  the  basis  of  unit,  adopt  the  best  methods  of  pro- 
ducing animal  and  field  crops,  use  cowtesters,  use  every  means  of  knov/ing 
our  business,  keep  sets  of  books  which  will  allov/  us  to  determine  where  our 
losses  arc;  on  the  farm  ajid  where  our  profits  are,  then  it  seems  to  me  that  the 
average  farmer  in  Canada  would  be  far  more  prosperous;  he  would  know  his 
business  very  much  better  than  he  does  at- the  present  time,  and  he  would  be 
able  to  talk  more  intelligently  as  to  where  the  most  profitable  and  the  least 
profitable  aspect  of  his  work  might  be.  As  it  is  at  the  present  time,  as'  you 
well  know,  proper  sets  of  books  or  proper  sygtem  of  cost  records  in  the  hand?" 
of  tlie  iiverage  farmer  are  very,  very  few.  This  information  is  always  avail- 
able from  the  experimental  farms;  assistance  of  any  kind  to  farmers  as  re- 
gards^ m.aterial  or  the  results  of  experiments  are  constantly  before  him  if  he 
,  "will  only  accept  them.     -^    ^ 

*■  Mr.  Milne:  You  have  demonstrated  quite  clearly,  Mr.  Archibald,  that  all 
these  things  can  be  carried  on  on  the  experimental  farm.  Why  can  you  not  take 
hold  of  a  half-section  in  the  country,  say  in  the  west,  where  they  are  making 
a  dismal  failure  of  farming^nd  build  that  up,  use  your  cow-testing  methods,  • 
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ther  methods  approved  on  your  farm,  and  build  that  section  up?    That 

d  do  more  to  educate  that  community  than  by  spending  all  the  money  you 

may  care  to  in  the  other  direction.  It  could  be  done  without  a  great  deal  of  cost. 

The  Witness:  Many  of  our  superintendents  are  doing  this  themselves. 
Mr.  G.  H.  Hutton,  is  a  superintendent  on  the  Experimental  Farm.  He  not  only 
is  one  of  the  best  investigators  we  ever  had,  but  one  of  the  best  that  could  be 
obtained.  At  present  he  is  running  his  own  farm  at  a  profit,  with  a  hired  man. 
Fortunately  it  was  close  enough  so  that  in  the  evenings,  at  odd  moments,  and 
on  Sundays  he  could  give  it  that  direct  supervision  which  is  necessary.  It  is 
being  demonstrated  by  other  superintendents  that  it  can  be  done. 

Mr.  Sales:  In  other  words,  Mr.  Milne,  you  want  them  to  go  out  there  and 
show  you  how  to  do  it. 

The  Ch<urman:  Mr.  Sinclair  is  hoping  that  "Sundays"  was  a  slip  of  the 
tongue  and  should  have  been  "Saturday  afternoons." 

Mr.  Sales:  You  spoke  of  Denmark  and  its  pork  production  and  grading. 
We  have  our  grading  in  this  country,  but  we  have  no  grading  of  our  bacon  at 
the  factory.  We  have  no  grading  of  the  bacon  in  the  sides  which  enter  Canada 
or  America — ^the  United  States — go  into  our  abattoirs,  and  come  out  as  bacon 
"American  sides,  Canadian  cured."  Do  you  not  think  w_e  should  have  the 
strictest  supervision  of  the  bacon  coming  out  of  the  abattoirs  as  well  as  that 
going  in,  if  we  are  going  to  achieve  what  we  really  want  to  achieve? 

The  WiTKESs:  I  was  in  Denmark  less  than  two  months  ago  and  spent  a 
great  deal  of  time  with  the  bacon  packers  and  the  co-operative  organizations 
throughout,  and  I  found  in  Denmai'k  that  they  do  not  attempt  to  grade  the  live 
hogs — I  mean  commercially.  They  grade  them  in  their  constructive  policy  of 
breeding,  but  commercially  when  the  hogs   come  to  the   abattoirs  they   are 

dressed  and  graded  afterwards.  

By  Mr.  Sales:  ^ 

Q.  Graded  when  they  are  dressed? — A.  Yes,  graded  when  the^ 

Q.  That  takes  place  in  the  abattoirs? — A.  That  takes  place  1     _, 
toirs.  .. ' 

Q.  Why  should  not  a  similar  inspection  be  carried  on  in  this  country? — ^A. 
I  think  it  is  a  question  of  detail.  Of  course,  you  must  remember  there  are  46 
Jo-operative  abattoirs  in  Denmark  and  only  10  privately  owned  abattoirs.  The 
46  co-operative  abattoirs  receive  over  96  per  cent  of  the  export  bacon,  so  the 
farmers  who  own  the  plants  which  they  are  handling  themselves — ^they  are 
receiving  all  the  profits — are  handling  practically  all  the  export  bacon  trade. 

Q.  Still  you  have  not  given  us  an  opinion  of  what  could  be  done  here. — A. 
Before  I  answer  that,  may  I  make  this  statement?  I  spent  some  time  also  at 
the  Produce  Dealers  on  the  London  markets.  I  found  that  both  the  dealers 
and  the  curers  all  emphasize  the  fact  that  Canadian  graded  and  Canadian  cured 
bacon  has  improved  fully  25  per  cent  during  the  last  10  months.  They  all 
emphasize  that  point  so  the  packers  in  Canada  are  quite  evidently  grading 
much  more  effectively  than  they  did  before,  and  I  think  no  doubt  are  getting 
better  material  to  grade.  *•  jL 


carcasses  and  of  the  fimshed  bacon  is  ni 
'  ith  Denmark.  '       Afc" 

-      Q.  And  of  this  imported  stuff  froiD^ie  States?— A.  Yes.    That  is  branded 
differently  and  is  not  confused  in  the  minds  of  the  dealers  as  I  found  it. 

Q.  It  is  only  branded  on  the  .box? — ^A.  It  must  be  branded  on  the  sides  too. 

Q.  Does  the  consumer  in  Great  Britain  know  he  is  buying  "American  side, 
Canadian  cured?"— A.  I  do  not  know  that  the  consumer  knows  it,  but  the 
jlicers  and  the  dealers  do. 

The  Witness  retired. 

The  Committee  adjourned  until  7.30  P.M. 
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EXHIBIT  No.  1 
Regulation  of  Movemetstt  of  Imported  Cattl]^ 


^Ljlf/ 


or  M O'iie.mmi.f.  From  Landina  Pic 


1.  (1)  No  imported  cattle  shall  be  moved  from  the  landing  place's*  which 
they  are  landed  except  under  a  licence  granted  by  a  veterinary  inspector  and  in 
accordance  with  such  condtiions,  if  any,  as  may  be  imposed  by  the  licence  and 
with  the  regulations  contained  in  this  schedu)'*- —  ■ 

^'      (2)  A  license  granted  under  this  provisit 
cattle  to  be  moved  either  to — 

(a)  a  market  specially  authorized  in  writing  py  the  local  authority 
of  the  district  for  the  purposes  of  this  provision  (in  this  Schedule  ref'^"""'' 
to  as  "an  authorized  market") ;  or  *  1 

y  (b)  premises  (including  a  slaughterhouse)  other  than  an  authorized 

I  market. 

'  (3)  A  local  authority  may,  if  they  think  j&t,  instead  of  granting  an  author- 

ity for  the  purposes  of  this  provision  in  respect  of  the  whole  of  a  market,  grant 
such  an  authority  in  respect  of  some  part  of  a  market,  and  where  a  part  of  a 
market  is  so  authorized  the  provisions  of  this  Schedule  shall,  unless  the  context 
otherwise  requires,  have  effect  as  though  references  to  a  part  of  a  market  were 
substituted  for  references  to  a  market.  ' 

(4)  A  copy  of  every  authority  granted  by  a  local  authority  for  the  use  of 
a  market  for  the  purposes  of  this  provision  shall  be  sent  forthwith  by  the  local 
authority  to  the  Ministry.         .  !       _        '  ^^^ 

Conditions  to  he  Complied  with  in  the  case  of  Cattle  m  Authorized  Markets 

2.  (1)  Imported  cattle  which  have  been  moved  to  an  authorized  market 
shall  at  all  times  therein  be  kept  separate  from  all  animals  other  than  imported 
cattle,  and  shall  not,  if  part  only  of  a  market  is  authorized  for  the  purposes  of 
this  Schedule,  be  permitted,  while  any  such  other  animals  are  in  the  market, 
to  enter  any  part  of  the  market  other  than  the  authorized  part. 

(2)  No  animals  other  than  imported  cattle  shall  be  permitted  to  enter  an 
authorized  market.  ■'      ^h 

(3)  Imported  cattle  exposed  for  sale  at  an  authorized  market  shall  not  be 
moved  therefrom  otherwise  than  under  a  license  granted  j)y  a  local  inspector 
and  in  accordance  with  such  conditions,  if  any,  as  may  be  imposed  by  the  license 
or  otherwise  than  to  premises,  not  being  an  authorized  market,  to  be  there 
detained  in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  this  Schedule. 

Detention  of  Imported  Cattle  on  Arrival  at  Premises  other  than  Market 

3.  When  imported  cattle  have  under  a  license  in  that  behalf  been  moved 
to  premises  other  than  an  authorized  market,  whether  from  the  landing  place  or 
from  an  authorized  market,  they  shall  on  arriving  at  those  premises  be  detained 
therein,  unless  previously  slaughtered  therein,  for  a  period  of  six  days  from  the 
date  of  arrival. 

During  the  said  period  the  cattle  shall  not  be  moved  from  the  said  premises 
otherwise  than  under  a  further  licence  to  be  granted  2>y  a  local  inspector,  or 
otherwise  than  to  a  slaughterhouse,  to  be  therein  drained  until  they  are 
niaughtered,  or  to  a  vessel  for  export.  | 

'   ,     3-117  I 
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"y  detention  in 


4l.  — (1)  Where  a  licence  has  been  granted  under  this  Schedule  authorising 
the  movement  of  imported  cattle  to  an  authorisejd  market,  the  cattle  may  by 
virtue  of  that  licence,  subject  as  hereinafter  provided,  be  temporarily  detained 
in  special  lairs  or  other  enclosures  adjoining  or  near  to  the  market  while  awaiting 
exposure  for  sale  in  the  market:  ' 

Provided  that — 

(a)  the  lairs  or  enclosures  must  be  lairs  or  enclosures  t 
which  has  been  authorised  by  the  local  authority  for  the  purpose  of  this 
provision,  and  the  use  of  the  lairs  or  enclosures  for  the  purpose  aforesaid 
ghall  be  subject  to  such  direction^^  may  be  giA'-en  by  or  on  behalf  of 
tlie  local  authority;  \ 

"~    I     (&)  the  lairs  or  enclosures  must  not  be  used  for  any  animals  oth' 
lan  imported  cattle  in  course  of  being  moved  to  an  authorised  mark 
under  this  Schedule; 

(c)  the  cattle  shall  not  remain  in  the  lairs  or  enclosures  for  a  period 
exceeding  seventy-two  hours. 

(2)  If  the  Minister  after  making  enquiries  is  satisfied  that  it  is  for  any 
reason  inexpedient  or  undesirable  that  any  lairs  or  other  enclosures,  the  use  of 
which  has  been  authorised  for  the  purpose  aforesaid,  should  be  used  for  that 
purpose,  the  Minister  may  direct  that  those  lairs  or  enclosures  shall  cease  to  1 
authorized  lairs  or  enclosures  for  the  purpose  of  this  provision. 

Provisions  as  to  licences  and  movement 

5. — (1)  A  licence  granted  under  this  Schedule  for  the  movement  of  imported 
cattle  shall  remain  in  force  for  a  period  of  five  days,  inclusive  of  the  day  on 
which  it  is  granted,  and  no  longer. 

(2)  A  copy  of  every  licence  granted  under  this  Schedule  shall  be  sent  forth- 
with by  the  veterinary  inspector  or  local  inspector  by  whom  it  is  granted  to  the 
local  authority  of  the  district  in  which  the  authorised  market  or  other  authorised 
place  of  destination  is  situate,  and  also,  where  the  place  of  destination  is  not  an 
authorised  market,  to  be  occupier  of  that  place. 

(3)  Every  licence  granted  under  this  Schedule  shall  accompany  the  catiM 
to  which  it  relates  throughout  the  time  during  which  they  are  being  moved  therP^ 
under,  and  shall  on-jdemand  be  produced  by  the  person  for  the  time  being  in 
charge  of  the  cattle  to  any  veterinary  inspector  or  local  inspector  or  police 
constable. 

(4)  A  licence  authorising  the  movement  of  imported  cattle  to  an  authorised 
market  shall  be  delivered  up  at  the  entrance  to  the  market  by  the  person  for  the 
time  being  in  charge  of  the  cattle  to  the  person  appointed  by  the  local  authority 
for  the  purpose  of  receiving  such  licences,  and  every  licence  authorising  imported 
cattle  to  be  moved  elsewhere  than  to  an  authorized  market  shall  forthwith  after 
the  arrival  of  the  cattle  at  the  authorised  place  of  destination  be  delivered  up 
at,  or  sent  by  post  to,  the  nearest  police  station  in  the  district  by  the  person  then 
in  charge  of  the  cattle.  ^ 

(5)  Imported  cattle  to  be  moved  under  a  license  granted  under  this 
Schedule  shall,  so  far  as  is  practicable,  be  moved  by  rail,  and  shall  in  all  cases 
be  moved  without  unnecessary  delay  and  direct  to  the  authorized  place  of 

destination." 

P         (6)  Where  imported  cattle  are  being  moved  pj  rail  they  shall  not,  until 
they  reach  the  railway  station  from  which  they  are  to  be  moved  to  the  premises 
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specified  in  th#lrcln6?,  be  removed  from  their  trucks  for  any  purpose  other  tha 
the  purpose  of  being  fed  or  watered,  and  then  only  at  some  railway  station, 
and  if  removed  for  that  purpose  shall  not  be  taken  outside  the  station  premises: 
Provided  that,  nothing  in  the  foregoing  provision  shall  prevent  the  removal 
from  its  truck  of  any  animal  on  account  of  any  injury  sustained  by  it  or  for  any 
other  necessary  purpose.  '- 


6.  Nothing  in  this  Schedule  shall 

to     (a)   apply  to  imported  cattle  intended  for  exhibition  or  other  excep- 
tional purposes,  the  landing  of  which  is  allowed  for  the  time  being  by 
:  the  Minister  subject  to  the  provisions  of  Part  11  of  the  Third  Scliedule  to 
the  principal  Act;  or 

1^  (6)  be  deemed  to  authorize  the  movement  of  any  cattle  in  contraven- 
tron  of  any  order  of  the  Minister,  or  any  regulation  of  a  local  authority 
prohibiting  or  regulating  the  movement  of  cattle. 

_       ^    J,  1^^  Interpretation.  ^ 

7.-  In  wfiPRhedule,  unless  the  context  otherwise  requires — 

The  expression  "market"  includes  a  fair-ground  or  saleyard: 

The  expression  "local  inspector"  means  a  person  appointed  by  the  local 

authority  of  the  district  to  be  an  inspector  for  the  purposes  of  the  principal  Act: 
The  expression  "slaughterhouse"  means  any  premises  where  animals  are 

habitually  slaughtered.  .     ^ 

"  (2)  The  conditions  to  be  fulfilled  for  the  purposes' of  this  section  are  as 
follows": — 

W        {a^The  cattle  must  before  shipment  have  been  marked  indelibly  in 
*-^^]ch  manner  as  the  Minister  may  prescribe,  and  must  have  been  shipped 
bm  a  port  in  the  Dominion  of  Canada; 

(b)  The  vessel  to  be  used  for  the  voyage  must  have  been  inspected 
by  the  representative  of  the  Minister  in  'Great  Britain,  or  by  the  duly 
authorized  representative  of  the  Government  of  the  Dominion  of  Canada, 

I    and  found  to  be  suitable  and  properly  fitted  and  equipped  for  the  humane 
treatment  of  the  cattle  during  the  voyage,  and  the  avoidance  of  unneces^ 
sary  suffering  by  the  cattle." 

(c)  *frhe  Minister  must  be  satisfied—  M 
(i)   that  the  cattle  were  for  a  period  of  three  clear  days  imme- 
diately before  shipment  kept  separate  from  other  animals,  and  were 

J  examined  from  time  to  time  during  that  period  by  a  duly  authorized 

veterinary  officer  of  the  Dominion  of  Canada,  and  in  particular  ware 
thoroughly  so  examined  immediately  before  shipment,  and  that  on 
such  examination  no  animal  examined  was  found  to  be  affected  with 
cattle  plague,  pleuro-pneumonia,  or  foot-and-mouth  disease; 

(ii)   that  the  cattle  were  not  at  the  time  of  shipment  affected 

mth  mange  or  any  other  disease  which  is  declared  by  the  Minister 

to  be  a  disease  within  the  meaning  of  this  provision; 

t^        (iii)   that,  if  at  any  time  within  twenty-eight  days  before  the 

J^hipmem  of  the  cattle  the  vessel  in  which  the  cattle  are  brought. to 

Great  Britain  had  had  on  board  any  animal  which  had  been  exported 

or  carried  coastwise  from  any  port  or  place  in  any  country  other 

.^^     §  .  than  Great  Britain  or  the  Dominion  of  Canada,  or  had  entered  or 
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uBBu  wiwim  any  such  port  or  place,  the  vessel  was  before  TRe  ship- 
ment of  the  cattle  effectively  cleansed  and  disinfected  to  the  satis- 

^  faction  of  the  duly  authorized  representative  of  the  Government  of 

the  Dominion  of  Canada; 

[  fiv)  that  the  cattle  were  during  the  voyage  kept  separate  from 

other  animals,  and  daily  examined  by  a  duly  authorized  veterinary 
^       officer  of  the  Dominion  of  Canada,  and  that  on  such  examination  no 
animal  examined  was  found  to  be  affected  with  cattle  plague,  pleuro- 
pneumonia, or  foot-and-mouth  disease; 

(v)  that  the  vessel  did  not  during  the  voyage  enter  any  port  or 
place  outside  Great  Britain; 

(d)  The  cattle  mu^t  be  landed  at  a  port  and  at  a  landing  place 
approved  by  the  Minister  for  the  purpose  of  this  sectifliij| 

"  (3)  Cattle  landed  under  this  section  shall  be  detained  at  tlie"  landing  place 
at  which  they  are  landed  and  there  isolated  from  all  other  animals  for  sucji 
period,  commencing  from  the  time  at  which  the  landing  of  the  cattle  is  ^m- 
pleted,  as  may  be  required  for  the  thorough  examination  of  the  cattle  by  veteflS- 
ary  inspectors  and  the  issue  of  licences  for  their  movement,  and  no  cattle  shall 
he  moved  from  the  landing  place  unless  and  until  the  movement  is  authorized 
hv  a  licence  granted  in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  the  Schedule  to  this 
'^ct." 
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BRITISH  COLUMBIA  ERUIT  GROWEl 

I 

t  MfAIBERSHIP   AcRT^ilMENT 

SEEIES  A    (present  MEMBERS  OF  EXISTING  LOCALS) 

The  undersigned,  being  a  producer  of  fruits  or  of  vegetables,  and  a  member 
of  the  Co--operati^'e  Association  (hereinafter  called  the  Local)  duly  incorporated 
under  the  laws  of  the  province  of  British  Columbia,  for  the  purpose  of 
encouraging  and  fostering  production,  for  stablizing  markets,  and  for  co-opera- 
fciveiy  and  collectively  handling  the  problems  of  growers  of  fruits  and  of  vege- 
tables and  other  pertinent  questions,  agrees  that  the  Local  shall  become  a 
nember  of  the  Co-operative  Growers  of  British  Columbia  Limited  (hereinafter 
Jailed  the  Co-operative)  a  corhpany  to  be  incorporated  under  the  laws  of  the 
)rovince  of  British  Columbia. 

!►  "^he  undersigned  further  agrees  that  the  Co-operative  shall  be  the  sole  and 
exclusive  marketing  agent  for  all  fruits  and  vegetables  to  be  packed  by  or  secured 
through  the  Local. 

In  consideration  of  the  premises  and  for  the  express  benefit  of  the  Local, 
and  of  the  Co-operative,  the  undersigned  further  agrees: 

1.  (a).  That  wherever  the  "vsTDrd  "Grower"  is  used  herein,  it  means  any 
person  or  persons,  partnership  or  corporation,  engaged  directly  or  indirectly, 
wholly  or  in  part,  in  the  production  of  fruits  or  of  vegetables. 

(b)  That  wherever  the  word  "  fruits  "  is  used  herein,  it  means  all  fruits, 
and  that  wherever  the  word  "  vegetables  "  is  used  herein,  it  means  all  vegetable^ ' 
except  potatoes  grown  for  certified  seed  and  by  Government  authority  duly- 
certified  as  such,  and  vegetables  grown  especially  for  drying,  canning  or  pickling, 
nd  except  those  vegetables  especially  grown  for  disposal  outside  the  Co-operative 
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under  the  terms  of  a  contract  between  a  grower  and  a  duly  incorporated  vegetable 
commodity  association  whereof  written  notice  shall  have  beeii  given  the 
Co-operative  before  the  fir§t-  day  of  June  in  any  year.  ' 

■  2.  The  Local  shall  (a)  become  a- member  of  the  Co-operative;  (&)  become 
party  to  a  Marketing  Agreement,  hereinafter  referred  to;  (c)  devote  itself 
to  "the  problems  of  packing  fruits  arxd  vegetables  for  its  members,  and  for  such 
purposes  it  shall  make  a  ojoss  contract  with  the  Co-operative  providing  sub- 
Sj^ntially  that  tJie  Local  shall  handle,  grade,  pack,  store  and  deliver,  in  accord 
with  the  directions,  rules  and  regvilatiohs  laid  down  by  the  Co-operative,  all 
the  fruits  and  vegetables  delivered  to  it  under  the  terms  of  this  contract  and 
"|hat  the  Co-operative  shall  ha-^-e  the  sole  and  exclusive  right  to  market,  sell  or 
otherwise  dispose  of  any  and  all  such  fruits  and  vegetables  whereof  an  account 
shall  be  rendered  to  the  Local,  which  in  turn  slmll  ^eount  to  the  growers  for 
the  net  proceeds  thereof.  ^  if^ 

3.  The  Local  may  include  in  its  membership  any  landlord  or  lessor  of  land 
on  which  fruits  or  vegetables  are  grown  (provided  such  landlord  or  lessor  receives 
all  or  part  of  his  rental  in  fruits  or  vegetables)  or  any  tenant  or  lessee  of  such 


~  ■  4.  It  is  hereby  stipulated  and  agreed  that,  certain  real  and  personal  property 
r  the  purposes  of  establishing,  equipping,  and  maintaining  adequate  packing 
.^juses,  warehouses  or  other  plants  necessary  to  handle,  pack,  wareho\ise  or  store 
the  fruits  and  vegetables,  the  subject  of  the  activities  of  the  Co-operative  shall 
be  purchased,  constructed,  leased,  or  acquired  and  after  acquisition  thereof  be 

■  maintained,  by  a  Holding  Company  to  be  incorporated  under  the  laws  of  British 
Columbia,   to   be  known  as  Co-operative  Growers'  Packing  Houses  Limited, 

_  .Khich  company  shall  have  power  to  issue  first  and  second  debentures  in  order 
to  procure  said  properties.  In  each  year  proportionate  deductions  shall  be  made 
frdm  the  returns  to  each  grower  as  is  provided  for  by  said  Marketing  Agree- 
ment.   When  any  part  of  such  deduction  shall  have  been  applied  as  to  principal 

'"^n  reduction  of  first  debentures,  there  shall  thereupon  be  issued  to  said  grower 
fully  paid-up  shares  of  the  common  stock  of  the  said  Holding  Company  if  such 
grower's  fruits  or  vegetables  are  packed  in  any  packing  house  operated  by  a 
Local  leasing  a  house  or  houses  owned  by  the  said  Holding  Company.  If  his 
fruits  or  vegetables  be  packed  elsewhere,  second  debentiu-es  shall  be  issued  to  such 
grower.  The  first  debentures  being  retired,  the  deductions  to  retire  second 
debentures  shall  then  continue  to  be  made  but  only  from  those  growers  whose 
fruits  or  vegetables  are  packed  in  a  house  or  houses  operated  by  the  Locals  leas- 

]  ing  houses  O'v^iied  hj  said  Holding  Company,  and  there  shall  thereupon  be  issued 
fco  said  growers  fully  paid-up  shares  of  the  common  stock  of  the  said  Holding 
Company.  The  stock  and  the  second  debentures  issued  shall  be  of  a  par  value 
equal  to  the  deductions  so  applied.    No  stock  shall  be  issued  in  respect  of  the 

J  amount  of  deductions  of  less  than  one  dollar.  No  second  debentures  shall  be 
issued  in  respect  of  the  amount  of  deductions  of  less  than  ten  dollars. 

5.  If  by  the  30th  day  of  March,  1923,  Agreements  shall  have  been  executed 
by  growers  of  eighty  per  cent  of  the  fruit  tonnage  produced  in  the  Okanagan, 
Similkameen,  Grand  Forks,  Kootenay,  Salmon  Arm  and  main  line  district  of 
British  Columbia,  including  Lytton  and  point  East  thereof,  in  the  form  similar 
hereto  or  otherwise  to  like  effect  in  that  the  general  scheme  hereof  is  the  sub- 
ject thereof,  this  Agreement  shall  then,  but  not  otherwise,  become  operative.    If 

■  such  percentage  of  signature  shall  not  have  been  procured  at  said  date,  notice  in 
writing  shall  immediately  be  sent  to  each  subscriber  at  his  given  address. 

"^  6.  As  to  all  matters  of  fact,  in  connection  herewith,  whether  percentage 
of  tonnage,  signatures  or  otherwise,  the  certificate  of  the  Chairman  and  the 

.  Secretary  of  the  Organization  Cwnmittee  for  the  proposed  Co-operative  shall 
be  conclusive. 
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written  shall  be,  unless  and  until  altered  as  therein  provided, ,  part  and  ^ 
lereof.  j^ 

""  MARKETING  AGREEMENT 

'  THIS  AGREEMENT  made  in  triplicate  this 

BETWEEN  ^ 

)f  hereinafter  called  the  "  Grower,"  of  the  Kirst  Part, 

AND 

a  body  corporate,  duly  incorporated  under  the  laws  of 
British  Columbia,  with  its  registered  office  at  ,  in  said  Province, 

hereafter  called  the  "  Local,"  of  the  Second  liartf"—  _ "     ~ 

AND  i  ' 

'       The  CO-  OPERATIVE  GROWERS  OF  BRITISH  COLUMBIA,  LIMITED 
a  body  corporate  duly  incorporated  under  the  laws  of  'the  Province  of  Britilf 
Columbia,  with  its  registered  ofifice  at  the  city  of  Vernon,  in  the  province  of 
British  Columbia,  hereinafter  called  the  "  Go-operative^'  of  the  Third  Part. 

WITNESSETH:  ^ 

1.  The  grower  is  a  member  of  the  Local  and  is  helping  to  carry  on  the 
express  aims  of  the  Local,  as  a  member  of  the  Co-operative  _for_  co-operative 
marketing,  for  minimizing  speculation  and  waste,  and  for  stabilizing  fruit  and 
vegetable  markets  in  the  interests  of  the  grower  and  the  public  through  this  and 
similar  obligations  undertaking  by  other  growers. 

2.  The  Local  is  a  member  of  the  Co-operative  and  as  such  is  obligated  and 
bound  and  does  by  'these  presents  obligate  and  bind  itself  to  ship  or  otherwise 
^ispose  of  said  fruits  and  vegetables  delivered  to  it  as  directed  by  the  Co-operative 
p,nd  not  otherwise. 

3.  The  Go-operative  agrees  to  dispose  of  at  the  best  possible  advantage,  and 
the  grower  agree  to  consign  and  deliver  in  the  manner,  on  the  terms  and  under 
the  conditions  hereinafter  set  forth,  to  the  Local  for  the  Co-operative,  all  of 
the  fruits,  and  all  of  the  vegetables,  produced  or  gro^m  by  or  for  him,  or  in 
which  he  shall  have  any  interest,  at  any  place  in  British  Columbia  covered  b^ 
the  activities  of  the  Co-operative  or  which  may  be  otherwise  acquired  by  hma 
during  the  year  1923  and  every  year  after  continually,  provided  that  the  grov^er 
may  give  notice  in  writing  of  cancellation  of  this  agreement  to  Co-operative  and 
Local  at  any  time  before,  and  with  effect  from  March  1,  1928,  and  similarly  in 
any  fifth  year  thereafter,  that  he  intends  to  sell  or  market  or  consign  or  deliver 
directly  or  indirectly  for  sale  or  marketing  or  consignment  to  any  person,  firm 
or  corporation  whatsoever. 

(a)  This  agreement  shall  not  cover  potatoes  grown  for  certified  seed  and 
by  Government  authority  duly  certified  as  such;  nor  vegetables  grown  especially 
for  drying,  canning,  or  pickling;  nor  sJiall  it  cover  those  vegetables  especially 
grown  for  disposal  outside  the  Co-operative  under  the  terms  of  a  contract 
between  a  grower  and  a  duly  incorporated  vegetable  commodity  association 

^whereof  written  notice  shall  have  been  given  ""the  Co-operative  before  the  first 

"day  of  June  in  any  year.  ' 

4.  The  grower  hereby  appoints  the  Co-operative  his  sole  and  exclusive  agent, 
and  also  as  the  attorney  in  fact,  for  the  purposes  hereinafter  set  forth,  with  full 
power  and  authority  in  its  own  name,  in  the  name  of  the  grower  or  otherwise, -to 

^transact  such  business  and  'take  such  action  as  may  be  necessary,  incidental,,or 
convenient  for  the  accomplishment  thereof,  coupling  such  _  appointment  with  a 
teirect  financial  interest  as  the  common  agent  and  attorney  in  fact  of  all  growers 
Tiereunder,  and  without  power  of  revocation  for  the  full  term  hereof:         y 
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[a)    io  dispose  ot  any  and  all  sucn  trmts  and  vegetables  i 
hall  judge  to  be  to  the  best  advantage  of  the  grower. 

1  (b)  To  pay  or  retain  and  deduct  from  the  gross  returns  thereof  such 
pers'  proper  proportion  of  all  brokerage,  advertising,  taxes,  tolls,  freights, 
jl  expense,  and  all  other  proper  charges  such  as  salaries,  fixed  charges,  and 
eral  expenses  of  the  Co-operative,  and  in  addition  the  Co-operative  may 
luct  one  per  cent  of  the  gross  selling  price  of  such  fruits  and  vegetables  as 
a  commercial  reserve  to  be  vised  for  any  of  the  purposes  or  activities  of  the 
Local  and  Co-operative. 

'  (c)  In  the  event  of  the  dissohition  of  the  Co-operative  any  then  unused 
balance  of  the_  Commercial  Reserve  shall  be  distributed  to  the  Locals  in  the 
same  proportions  in  which  it  was  contributed.  In  case  of  the  withdrawal  of  any 
Local  from  the  Co-operative  there  shall  be  paid  to  said  Local  from  the  balance 
■•credit  of  said  Commercial  Reserve  one-third  only  of  its  proportionate  share. 
-^  (d)  The  grower  agrees  that  the  Co-operative  may  settle  any  and  all  claims 
for  damages  which  may  occur  to  fruits  or  vegetables  during  transit  or  that 
umN  arise  in  connection  with  the  exercise  of  any  of  the  power  or  authority 
herein  granted. 

(e)  The  gTO-^*er  agrees  that  the  Co-operative  shall  deduct  from  all  receipts 
for  fruits  or  vegetables  sold  by  it  the  sum  of  five  cents  per  box  of  apples,  pears, 
and  of  crab-apples,  and  two  and  one  half  cents  per  crate,  sack,  or  other  package 
of  all  other  fruits  and  of  vegetables,  the  same  to  be  applied  in  reduction  of  the 
debentures  issue  and  the  preference  stock  of  the  holding  company  referred  to 
in  the  Membership  Agreement  and  to  be  made  annually  until  said  debenture 
issue  and  said  preference  stock  shall  have  been  retired. 

(/)  In  case  at  any  time  the  grower  shall  fail  to  fulfil  on  his  part  the 
provisions  of  this  Agreement,  or  any  of  them,  or  shall  fail  to  deliver  the  said 
crops  to  the  Local  as  herein  provideil,  it  is  further  agreed  by  and  between  the 
parties  hereto  that  the  Local  or  the  Co-operative  shall  be  entitled,  without  legal 
process,  to  take  exclusive  possession  and  control  of  said  crops,  and  to  harvest, 
pack  and  market  the  same  according  to  the  terms  of  this  Agreement,  or  at  its 
option,  to  take  any  legal  action  to  obtain  possession  thereof,  or  to  have  a 
Receiver  appointed  with  power  to  take  exclusive  possession  and  control  of  said 
:  crops  and  deliver  the  same  to  the  Local  as  hereinbefore  provided,  or  otherwise 
to  dispose  of  the  same  as  a  Court  having  jurisdiction  in  that  behalf  may  direct. 
If  possession  shall  be  taken  of  said  crops  in  any  manner  by  the  Co-operative  or 
the  Local,  there  shall  be  retained  out  of  the  proceeds  derived  from  the  sale 
thereof,  in -.addition  to  the  sums  heretofore  provided  for,  all  expenses  incurred 
in  connection  therewith  by  the  Co-operative  or  the  Local. 

5.  From  time  to  time  the  grower  shall  furnish  promptly  any  and  all  statistical 
data  Requested  by  the  Ivocal  or  by  the  Co-operative  and  on  the  forms  provided 
£m  the  purpose  by  the  Local  or  by  the  Co-operative. 

|™  6.  -The  grower  expressly  warrants  that  he  is  now  in  a  position  to  control  said 
crops,  and  covenants  to  deliver  same  according  to  this  Agreement,  and  that  he 
has  not  heretofore  contracted  to  sell,  market,  or  deliver,  any  of  his  said  fruits 
or  vegetables  to  any  person,  firm,  or  corporation,  except  as  is  stated  at  the  end 
of  this  Agreement,  and  any  crops  covered  by  any  such  existing  Agreement  shall 
be  excluded  from  the  terms  hereof  to  the  extent  and  for  the  time  there  indicated. 
*  7.  All  fruits  and  vegetab]e§_  shall  be  delivered  by  the  grower  at  a  warehouse 
or  packing  house  of  the  Local  or  if  specially  directed  at  some  other  point  if  no 
greater  expense  is  caused  in  so  doing;  such  delivery  to  be  made  at  the  earliest 
reasonable  time  when  ready  or  as  directed  by  the  Local. 

8.  The  Co-operative  shall  from  time  to  time  make  rules  and  regulations 
regarding  harvesting,  handling,  delivering,  standardizing,  grading,  classifying  and 
packing  fruits  and  vegetables  and  other  matters  pertinent  hereto,   and  shall 
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5*  and  the  grower  and  the 
Local  each  agrees  to  observe  and  perform  such  rules  and  regulations  and  to  accept 
the  grading  and  standards  established  by  the  Co-operative.  The  determination 
of  the  Co-operative  as  to  grades  and  standards  shall  be  final. 

(a)  The  rules  and  regulations  current  at  any  time  shall  be  deemed  to  be  a 
part  hereof  as  though  embodied  herein. 

(b)  The  Local  by  conforming  to  the  rules  therefor  prescribed  by  the 
Co-operative  shall  have  the  right  to  pack  or  box  fruits  or  vegetables  under  a 
distinctive  brand.  Any  grower  who  has  hitherto  packed  his  own  fruits  for  dis- 
posal throttgh  a  local  or  other  agency  and  has  used  his  own  packing  house  there- 
for may  continue  to  use  said  packing  house  and  there  pack  his  own  fruits,  either 
ua^  his  hitherto  established  individual  or  distinctive  brand  or  otherwise,  pro- 

ig?that  before  the  fir,ft  day  of  July  in  any  year  said  packing  house  shall  have 

_been  designated  to  the  Local  and  to  the  Co-operative  and  permission  to  pack 

there  be  specifically  given  by  the  Local  and  by  the  Co-operative.    In  such  event 

all  rules  "and  regulations  of  the  Local  and  of  the  Co-operative  shall  extend 

thereto. 

(c)  Any  loss  that  the  Co-operative  or  Local  may  suffer  on  account  of  fruits 
or  vegetables  of  inferior  quality  or  standard  shall  be  paid  by  the  Grower  thereof, 
^nd  be  deducted  from  his  net  returns  hereunder,  or  if  it  be  impossible  to  deter- 
mine the  Grower  thereof  the  Local  pool  shall  bear  the  loss. 

{d)  Kruits  or  vegetables  unfit  for  shipment  must  be  refused  and  rejected 
pY  the  Local,  and  the  manager  of  the  Local  shall  be  the  sole  judge  of  such 
unfitness.  Such  rejected  fruits  or  vegetables  may  not  be  offered  for  sale  el^- 
where  by  the  Grower.  H 

9.  The  Grower  hereby  agrees  tha.t  the  Lm|J  may  pool  or  mingle  the  fruils 
or  vegetables  of  the  Grower  with  fruits  or  -^^flples  of  a  like  quality  or  grade 
delivered  by  other  Growers,  and  that  all  fruits  and  vegetables  delivered  to  the 
Local  may  be  pooled  by  the  Co-operative  by  grade  and  variety,  and  payments 
in  respect  thereof  shall  be  made  from  time  to  time,  as  rapidly  as  possible,  in  due 
proportion,  until  the  accounts  of  the  pools  are  completely  settled,  and  shall  be  so 
distributed,  not  later  than  the  first  day  of  June  in  the  year  following  delivery  of 
such  fruits  and  vegetables.  * 

10.  The  Grower  further  agrees  that  the  Co-operative  after  making  the 
necessary  deductions  hereinabove  provided  shall  pay  over  to  the  Local  all 
balances  due  to  said  Local  in  accordance  with  the  variety  and  grades  of  fruits 
and  vegetables  shipped  from  said  Local.  The  Local  shall,  thereafter,  as  soon  ^ ' 
practicable,  pay  to  the  Growers  the  net  balance  due  to  them,  after  first  deducting 
such  Growers'  proper  proportional  share  of  the  total  cost  of  handling,  cartage,  - 
packing,  warehousing,  loading  and  all  other  proper  charges,  including  salaried 
fixed  charges,  rents  and  general  expenses,  incurred  by  the  Local.  ■ 

11.  There  shall  also  be  retained,  if^eemed  advisable,  a  reserve  fund  or 
fimds  necessary  to  meet  contingencies  or  the  better  to  enable  the  Local  to 
finance  or  operate  its  business ;  there  shall  also  be  retained  any  moneys  due  the 
Local  for  material  or  supplies  furnished  or  moneys  advanced  to  the  Grower  or 
any  other  indebtedness  or  obligation  due  the  Local,  the  same  to  be  a  first  lien 
upon  the  balance  due  the  Grower  by  the  Local.  *  ' 

_^  12.  If  this  Agreement  is  signed  by  or  on  behalf  of  a  co-partnership,  each  and 
Tfcy  member  thereof  shall  be  "and  be  deemed  to  be  a  Grower,  and  in  the  event 
fi  the  dissolution  or  termination  of  the  said  co-partnership  each  member  thereof 
Shall  be  bound  by  the  terms  hereof. 

13.  This  Agreement  expressly  covers  the  crops  to  .be  produced  on  the  land 
owned  or  leased  by  the  Grower  located  as  generally  described  on  the  signature 
stub  herein  below,  and  in  addition  expressly  covers  any  and  all  fruits  and 
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vegetables  that  the  Grower  may  produce  or  acquire  from  or  on  any  other  land  in 
British  Columbia  covered  by  the  activities  of  the  Co-operative,  and  more 
particularly  defined  m  the  membership  agreement,  whatsoever  during  the  term 

hereof.  ^fa^hL.       ** 

(a)  If  the  G;rower  tran^^^^^fer  all  of  his  fruit  or  vegetable  land  or  any 
or  all  the  fruits  or  vegetabl^PUI^P  controlled  by  him  which  are  the  subject 
of  this  agreement,  to  any  member  of  his  family  by  blood  relation  or  marriage, 
or  to  any  trustee  for  himself,  or  any  such  member  of  his  family,  any  such 
transfers  shall  be  deemed  to  be  a  Grower  and  be  bound  by  the  terms  of  this 
agreement.  .  _M~ 

(b)  Any  transfer  made  by  the  Grower  to  any  person,  firm  or  corporatiJfl 
whatsoever,  after  March  1st  of  any  year,  shall  be  conclusively  deemed  to  be 
m|de  subject  to  this  agreement  and  all  its  obligations  for  that  calendar  year,' 

"^Wthe  transferee  shall  be  bound  by  the  terms  of  this  agreement.  If  the  Grower 
shall,  except  as  referred  to  above,  in  good  faith  sell  or  transfer  the  said  lands  or 
any  part  thereof,  and  give  written  notice  of  such  sale  to  the  Local  and  Co- 
operative then  this  agreement  shall  be  cancelled  as  to  such  lands  so  sold  as  on 
the  first  day  of  March  following  receipt  of  such  notice. 

14.  It  is  agreed  that  the  Grower  may,  subject  to  the  terms  of  this  agreement, 
mortgage  or  pledge  his  interest  in'  any  of  his  crops,  and  the  mortgagee  or  pledgee 
^ay  file  notice  with  the  Local,  and  the  said  Local  shall  thereupon  account  to 
the  mortgagee  or  pledgee  for  the  net  proceeds  of  any  crop  which  may  come  into 

'  "its  hands,  and  after  deducting  any  and  all  claims  and  liens  which  the  Local  may 
Paave  upon  the  same,  shall  remit  the  balance,  if  any,  to  the  Grower. 

15.  This  Agreement  although  individual  in  expression  is  one  of  a  seri^ 
either  identical  or  generally  similar  in  terms  and  together  with  all  such  agre" 
bents  comprises  one  contract.  The  Local  or  the  Co-operative  shall  be  deemed 
to  be  acting  with  regard  to  all  such  Growers  in  all  things  it  or  they  may  lawfully 
do  under  the  terms  hereof  whether  in  legal  proceedings  or  otherwise. 

16.  Inasmuch  as  it  is  now  and  always  will  be  impracticable  and  extremely 
difficult  to  determine  the  actual  damage  resulting  to  the  Local  and  the  Co-oper- 
ative should  the  Grower  fail  so  to  deliver  his  fruits  and  vegetables,  the  Grower 
hereby  agrees  to  pay  to  the  Local  as  liquidated  damages  for  the  breach  of  this 
contract,  and  not  as  a  penalty,  for  all  fruits  and  vegetables  withheld,  delivered, 
lold,  consigned,  or  marketed  by,  or  for  him  other  than  in  accordance  with  the 
terms  hereof,  twenty-five  cents  per  package  of  all  fruits  and  fifteen  cents  per 
pate,  sack,  or  other  package  of  vegetables.    All  parties  agree  that  this  contract 

"lione  of  a  series  dependent  for  its  true  value  upon  the  adherence  of  each  and  all 
ot  the  Growers  to  each  and  all  of  the  said  contracts. 

17.  The  Grow.er  agrees  that  in  the  event  of  a  breach  or  threatened  breach 
by  him  of  any  p"rovision  regarding  delivery  of  fruits  or  vegetables  the  Local 
shall  be  entitled  to  an  injunction  to  prevent  breach  or  further  breach  hereof,  and 
to  a  decree  for  specific  performance  hereof  according  to  the  terms  of  this 
Agreement,  and  the  parties  agree  that  this  is  not  a  contract  for  personal  services 
or  demanding  exceptional  capacity  or  talents  and  will  be  the  proper  subject  for 
the  remedy  of  specific  performance  in  the  event  of  a  breach  or  threatened  breach 
hereof. 

(a)  If  any  action  or  proceeding  be  successfully  brought  against  any  Grower 
in  resp'ect  of  any  breach  or  threatened  breach  of  any  term  or  terms  hereof,  then 
Jie  Grower  shall  pay  the  plaintiff  in  such  action  or  proceeding  solicitor  and  client 
costs  and  the  same  shall  be  included  in  the  Judgment. 

18.  In  the  event  of  a  breach  or  threatened  breach  on  the  part^of  the  Grower 
of  any  term  or  terms  hereof,  and  if  the  Local  refuse  or  neglect  to  institute  pro- 
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ceeamgs  unaer  paragraphs'  16  or  17  hereof,  the  Co-operative  shall  be  at  liberty 
so  to  do  using  if  necessary  the  name  of  the  Local  for  that  purpose.  In  such 
event  any  and  all  moneys  recovered  in  any  such  proceedings  shall  be  and  become 

-the  moneys  of  the  Co-operative. 

'  19.  The  parties  agree  that  there  are  no  other  conditions,  promises,  covenants, 
representations  or  inducements,  in  addition  to  or  at  variance  with  any  of  the 
terms  hereof,  and  that  this  Agreement  represents  the  voluntary  and  clear  under- 

ffetanding  of  all  parties  v/hoUy  and  completely. 

20.  It  is  hereby  agreed  by  and  between  all  parties  hereto,  that,  with  the 
consent  of  the  Local  and  of  the  Co-operative,  on  the  30th  day  of  March,  1928, ; 
or  quinquennially  thereafter  any  Grower  may  .substitute  for  this  Marketing 
Agreement  another  marketing  agreement  substantially  in  the  same  terms.  * 
In  witness  whereof  the  parties  hereto  have  hereunto  set  their  hand  and  ^l 
and  corporate  seals  respectively.  H 

_      *      ^  END  OF  MARKETING  AGREEMENT    "» 

8.  It  is  expressly  agreed  that  this  instrument  is  one  of  a  series  substantially 
identical  in  terms,  and  that  all  such  instruments  shall  be  deemed  one  contract  as 
if  all  the  subscribers  had  signed  only"  one  such  contract. 

Signed,  Sealed  and  Delivered 

by  the  Grower  in  the  Presence 

of  J 

Sealed,  Delivered  and 

Countersigned  by  the 

of  the  Local  in  the  Presence  of  J  ' 

Sealed,  Delivered  and  Counter-  1 

^igned  by  the  J- 

of  the  Co-operative  in  the  Presence  of  J 
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Pfinted  as  Appendix  to  Evidence  of  Mr.  C.  B.  Watts,  given  before  Committee 

on  Thursday,  March  B2,  1923  i 

"  BARR  SERVK  ~ 

Floue 

ocba.n  freight  rates  effective  march  1,   1923,  from  bosto^ 
i      philadelphia,  baltimore,  jstorpolk  and  newport  news 


Direct  Rates  in  Cents  per  100  Pounds  (Except  as  noted) 


Aberdeen, 
^bo. 

lexandria. 
Algiers. . 
Antwerp . 
Amslierdam. 
Avonmouth. 


18  (3)* 
27-29 
30        ' 
35 
15 
15 


Azores . 

Beirut. 

Belfast. . 

Bergen. 

Bordeaux. 

Brailla. 

Bremen . 


46-50 

■18.72  (1) 


20 
9.72  (1) 
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Casabli 

Ceuta. . 

'^^^"istiania. . 
,  stantinople, 
nstanza. . 
jenhagen. . 


Cork. 
Danzig. . 
Dublin. 
Dundee. . 
Fiume..     .     . 
Galatz . . 
Genoa.. 
CTibraltar. 
Glasgow . . 

thenburg . . 
lamburg. 
Hango . 
Havana. 
Havre. 
Helsingfors. . 
Hull. 

Las  Palmas. 
Leith . 


_.     17  (2) 
17  (2) 
^      40 
30 
^     25 

mso 

19.72   (1) 
.    25 
'   17  (2) 

24 
■   17  (2) 

16  (2)t 
:      35 
"9.72  (1) 
'   30 

4(5^ 

15  (2)t 

25 


27-28 
17  (2) 
50 
15  (2)t 


Libau. . 
Liverpool . 
London. . 
Londonderry . 
Malmo. 
Manchester. . 
Malta. 
Marseilles. 
Naples. 
Newcastle. . 
Norrkoping. 
_Qran. 
Patras . 
Pirseus". 
Reval . 
Riga. 

Rotterdam. .'. 
Salonica . 
"^myrna . 

tockholm. 
Tangier. 
Trieste. . 
Tunis. 
Varna . 
Venice. 
Wiborg. 


14  (2)t 
14  (2)t 
17  (2) 
27 

14  (2)t 
35 
30 
30 

17  (2) 
27 
35 

'72  (1) 
30 


40 
$9.72  (1) 

35 
29-31 


(1)  Per  ton  of  2,240  pounds.    All  Rates  subject  to  change  without  notice. 

-       t  (2)  This  rate  applies  on  U.S.  Flour  only,  Canadian  Flour  19  cents  per  100 
pounds  Canadian  Currency. 

(3)  Direct  service.    One  steamer  per  month  from  New  York.     *Can 
Flour  22  cents  per  100  pounds. 

I 

A  number  of  the  above  rates  can  be  bettered  on  firm  business. 

Regardless  of  how  large  an  export  or  traffic  department  you  have,  it  is- 
essential  that  you  employ  a  freight  broker  and  forwarder  at  the  seaboard  to 
properly  protect  your  interests  and  thus  insure  your  obtaining  lowest  freight 
and  insurance  rates,  and  maximum  of  service  from  railroads,  steamship  lines, 
etc.  The  freight  broker  and  forwarder  should  occupy  a  position  equal  in 
importance  to  ,the  engineer  or  legal  adviser.  His  knowledge  of  transportation 
law,  and  of  all  the  practical  elements  that  enter  into  transportation,  are 
correspondingly  as  great  as  the  professional  knowledge  of  the  lawyer  or 
engineer.  ^B 

In  addition  to  the  fundamental  principles  of  transportation,  he  must  know: 
(a)  How  every  detail  of  the  physical  movement  of  freight  is  performed; 
(&)  The  individual  merits  of  the  various  railroad  systems  and  steamship 
lines,  and  how  they  co-operate  with  each  other; 

(c)  How  to  protect  you  by  making  freight  engagements  at  lowest  rates; 

(d)  How  "to  eliminate  waste  and  effect  economies  in  shipping  and  trans- 
portation methods; 

(e)  How  to  properly  prepare  all  documents. 


«■.!  1^ 


t 
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Yye"solicit  the  opportunity'of  sharing  with  you,  the  knowledge  and  experi- 
■ence  gained  by  our  fifteen  years  in  the  freight  brokerage  and  forwarding 
business.  »^  V 


1 


BARR  BHIPPING  CORPORATION, 
New  York,  N.Y. 


25  Beaver  Street. 


I 


re,  Md., 
k  Building, 


i 


HIBIT  No.  L  _ 

OF  Statistics — Internal  Branch 

r 

o/  Farmers'  Sales  and  Farmers'  Purchases 


Prices  of  commodities  sold  by  farmers  are  shown  in  statemt 


li2  and  3 


under  the  following  heads — Field  Crops,  Animals  and  their  Products  "and  Fruit 
and  Vegetables.  These  prices  have  been  weighted  according  to  their  relative 
importance  in  1922,  the  results  being  as  follows: —  ..^^^^^L 

II^^^^E  Inde:^:  No. 
I^E  ^Hf  1913  =  100) 
Field  Crop   (inc.  potatoes  and  turnips).  66.7  124.6 

L_  Animals  and  their  Products.  28.3  116.9 

Fruits  and  Vegetables..  .      .  5.D  110.7 


not  been  possible  in  all  cases  to  procure  producv.^. 

1   _i_      1  •  fio-trp    Tippn    nsprl    fnr    hnt.Vi     1Q1S 


121  ..7 


or  1913. 


Prices  of  commodities  purchased  are  shown  by  groups'?"  In  tne  absence 
of  a  system  of  weighting  or  budget  showing  the  importance  which  the  various 
groups  of  commodities  bear  to  the  aggregate  expenditure  of  the  average  farmer 
in  Canada,  no  attempt  has  been  made  to  bring  same  together  or  to  shoTj  a 
composite  index  number  for  the  prices  of  purchases  made  by  farmers.  It  need 
hardly  be  pointed  out  that  a  simple  average  would  be  most  misleading. 

Prices  of  food,  fuel  and  lighting  have  been  published  monthly  in  the  Labow' 
Gazette,  based  on  the  average  of  sixty  cities  in  Canada.  Other  lines  have  also 
been  covered  on  the  basis  of  city  prices.  With  the  co-operation  of  the  Fruit 
Branch  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture,  prices  havQ  also  been  secured  for 
country  points  through  local  fruit  inspectors.  Parallel  compilations  have  there- 
fore been  for  certain  commodities  covered  in  this  way. 

Fruit  inspectors,  however,  are  located  only  at  centres  at  which  fruit  if 
^handled.  The  geographic ,  representation  of  these  prices  is  therefore  not  com- 
plete.   A  list  of  points  covered  is  included  with  the  statements  of  prices. 

Prices  for  farm  implements  have  been  secured  from  representative  firml" 
showing  prices  in  Old  Ontario  and  the  Y^t  (basis  Reginal).  ■•    ■■  * 
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The  change  in  prices  of  farmer^^urroases  may  be  summarized  a 
numbers  based  on  1913  prices  being  equal  to  100  as  follows: — 

■■^"  ^^^    City  Country 

•^^ces.        Centres ' 


Groceries) . . 

Euel,  etc.J. 

Clothing . 

Hardware,  etc. 

Paints.  I 

Lumber. 

Furniture. 

Miscellaneous . 


(1)  for  Country  Centres. 
'(2)  see  Hardware  Prices. 

F^rm  Implements: 

Eastern  Canada,  173.1 


iffti^mkiTnlll 


r 


119.2 

151.3 

153.9 

160.1 

175.9 

196.2 

186.3 

160.8 

(2* 

179.0 

(1)     179.0 

166.1 

264.4 

188.6 

■  In  laHMonToTheTo-operation  of  Fruit  Branch  of  the  D^l 
culture,  the  Live  Stock  Branch  of  the  same  department  has  assisted  in  the 
matter  of  prices  of  live  stock  and  animal  products.  For  a  portion  of  the  prices 
included,  however,  it  was  necessary  to  seek  new  sources  and  the  assistance  of 
commercial  houses  supplying  prices  not  only  for  the  present  but  for  1913  is 
acknowledged.  Certain  comments  were  made  by  the  latter  in  connection  with 
prices  of  farm  implements.  These  have  been  summarized  and  are  included  as 
a  supplementary  statement  herewith.  I  § 
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Fall  Wheat. 
Spring  Wheat 

All  Wheat 

Oats ' 

Barley 

Rye 

Peas 

Beans 

Buckwheat 

Mixed  Grains 

Flaxseed 

Corn  for  husking... 

Potatoes 

Turnips 

Hay  and  Clover. . . 

Alfalfa 1- 

Fodder  Com 

Sugar  Beets. 

Total  Index  for  Pr 


*  1913=100. 
i 

B«. 

PRODUCERS'  PRICES— FIELD 
— .  (Weighted) 


ifUr     - 


per  bush. 


per  ton 


Relative 
Index       Importance 
Number*      in  1922 
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^•i.U  OF  STATISTICS— INTERNAL  TRADE  BRA^^ 
Prices  op  Sales 


Commodity 


animals — 
kttle 


Cl)Beefhides.... 

(1;  Calfskins.. 
Dairy  Products— 

_Milk 

-Milk 


Butter .  Dairy,  Toront 

Poultry  3nd  eggs— 

(2)  Spring    chick- 
'      ens .J  Live,  Toronto 


Butchers,  choice  steeti 
Toronto  Globe 


Western,  Butcher,  J^I. 
P.P „...  _^ 

Thick  smooth,  Toronto 
Globe  and  Live  Stock 
Branch.. jt       " 

Choice,  Toronto  Globe..         " 

Western,  domestic,  semi- 
bright,  0  blood Lb . 

City  cured " 

City  cured " 

Producers  price,  Toronto  8  gal.  can 
Producers  price,   Mont- 
real      — .._ gal.' 

Dairy,  Toronto  Globe..         Lb: 


Average  prices 

Unit      

1913  1922 


t, 

Cwt.  7-55  6-35 

vl. 

6-375  5-02 


Comment 


6-35 
5-028        7 


k  ^ 

■" 

^K  of  Oct., 
P^Wind  Dec. 
M    each    year 
taken. 

«     ■■ 

1 

(2)  Roosters. 


Live,  Toronto 

New  laid,  specials  and 


1913     and 


*1913  =  100. 

(1)  |c  differentia  bet-ween  city  and  country  beefhides  and  calfskins  cured. 
Price  paid  to  country  merchants  by  dealers. 
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Peices  of  Fetjits  Paid  Peoducbrs  and  Index  jI^ibees 
'rices  collected  by  Fruit  Branch) 


Commodity 


Summer  Apples. 

Fall  Apples 

Winter  Apples... 

Onions 

Strawberries. . . . 

Raspberries 

Cherries 

ISherries 

Plums 

Peaches 

Pears  ji      _,.-.. 


Grade  Locality  L'nit 


No.  1 

No.  1 

No.  1 

Sample 


N.S. 

N.g. 

N.S. 

Canada 


1^1 
PIP' 


1923         Index  No.  X 


iaif 


DIX  No.  3 


AGRICULTURAL  CONDITIONS 

I 

'  OF  STATISTICS-INTERNAL  TRADE  BRAjSTCH 
Retail  Prices  of  Geoceries,  ''*"""-'  '  ■ 

Average  tor  sixty  cities  in  Can 


Rolte 
Rice... 
Prunes. 
Sugar. . 
Tea.... 


modity 


Ordinary  iami 


Coffee 

Vinegar 

">taroh •. 

!oal 

?oal  oil 

Total  index  for  Retail  pri 
ces  of  groceries,  etc — ji 


.^  Good  mediTim. . . . .-. 

'    Medium  quality js^  , 

.    Granulated  in  dollar  lots. . 

Black  medium,  Indian  or 
Ceylon ^. 

Medium  Mocha. . .  — 

. ..  White  vrine  XXX . . . : 

'.  Laundry.. 

Anthracite 


per  qt. 
per  lb. 
per  ton 
per  gal. 


price 
Jan. 1913 


"1913  prices"  =100. 


iUREAU  OP  STATISTICS— INTERjjJAL  TRADE  BRANCH 
I—  Retail  Prices  op  Clothib'^    —  -        -  *- - 


^^K                                                                        (City  Prices) 

f"^" 

^^                                                                                                  '^— 

^^^^^r                                      Commodity 

Fall,  1914 

Fall,  1922 

IndexNo.  * 

^^ 

, 

25  00 
1  25 

1  50 

2  50 

25  00 
16  00 

3  00 

2  50 

5  00 

3  50 
5  00 

• 

40  00 

2  25 

3  00 

3  50 

40  00 
24  00 

4  00 
3  50 

J 

160  0 
180-0 
200-0 
140-0 

160-0 
150-0 
133-0 
140-0 

^B        190-0 
^1        12S-6 

■        1^ 

^r    160 '1 

^^^H 

H^^ults .^ffi^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^K. . 

{■■j^eralls ^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^IhI' 

^j^Biirts .VHhHHHHHHBH^^IPt. 

,    ^Hpnderwear 

■ 

^Waists 

jBcndershirts 

^Ken's  Pine 

^^^Een's  Working 

^^^^K}m^'s^g». , 

i 

^^H 

^^H 

*1914  =  100 
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BUREAU  OF  STATISTICS— INTERNAL  TRADE  BRANCH 
Retail  Prices 


Commodities 


Furniture — 

Kitchen  Tables 

JCitchen  Chairs 


Hardware  and  Implements- 
Steel  Hammers 

Bench  Axes  No.  2 

(Meat  Saw  (household) . . 
Storm  Lantern 

Spade,  "D"  handle 

Hinge,  hasp  6" 

Dairy  Pails,  10  qt 

Dairy  Pails,  12  qt 

Field  Hoe 

i,  _Krs.  Potts  Irons 

Poultry  Netting 

Garden  Plow,  No.  1  — 
Harrow,  4  section 

Paints — 

Mixed  House  Paint 

Bam  Paint 

Floor  Enamel 


Cups  and  Saucers. . . 

Tea  Plates,  6" 

Breakfast  Plates,  7" 
DjnnerPlates,  S'-.- 
'-ters,  10" 


Unit  Base,  1913  1913 


IS 

each 
It 

u 
u 

J 

•m 


•90 
-^■18 


1- 


1-25 

1-25 

•17 

-S7 

•  65 

'•65 

1-95 

4-65 

15-00 

20-65 

Index 

3^15 
1^75 
•95 
Index 


2-00 
1-75 
2^20 
2-50 
_b45 
Index 


KIQES  OF   ClOT] 

Bounty  Centres 


Sh 
Underwear.. 

Women's — 

Suits 

Coats 

Waists 

Underskirts. 


Women's,  fine. 
.Men's,  fine.... 
working™,, 


Commodity 


Index  No.J 
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DOMINIOM  BUREAU  OF  STATISTK 


INTERNAL  TRADE  BRANCH 


Retail  Prices  of  P'^kchase  — compiled  from  data  collected  from  local  representatives  at  country  po 
I  through  the  co-operation  of  the  Fruit  Branch  (Deptaol  ^ 


Gommo(' 


Dominion  i 

Index 

Average        Average  Numbers* 
1913                1923 


Rolled  Oats. 

Rice 

Prunes 

Sugar 

Tea 

Cofiee 

Vinegar 

Starch 

Biscuits 

Tomatoes... 
Peas 


vjrooa  n:ieaium.-,5S 

Medium  Quality.  .  

Granulated  in  $1  lots 

Medium,  Indian  and  Ceylon. 

Medium,  Mocha 

White  Wine.. 
Laundry...      ^j 

Sodas 

Canned ." 

Canned 

Canned 

Rough 

Cut  SmbkinK.. 


Anthracite. 


Pint 
Spru 
LatK 
Shingles. 


Windo-w.. 
Portland 
White.     ■ 


One 

White  1  X  12 
Cuts  and  Be 
.  Siding  1x3  to l' 
Spruce  '  —     ■ 
C^edar, 


Miscellaneous — 
.Cups  and  Saucers.  Ordinary.,^./ 

Tumblers .3  Ordinary.'' 

Soap ^^^^L  Ordinary, 


*1913=100 


Note;  Price 


3—118 

^ 

1     1 

1 

1 

Per  ton. 
"  gal.. 


J  -933  1-6: 


^t  Per  gal. 
T     it 


"  sq.ft. 
"  bag... 
"  lb.. 


^ 


.1     "  bundle 


i'H^^P 

i 

.JHL 

m 

Per  doz 

1-4 

•e 
-c 

7 
37 
52 

^B^« 

A  -M 

I 

1^     ■ 

^W    W 

1 


29-33 
38-00 
44-00 
40-28 
-758 
J    1-38 

184-2 
185-4 

ipP 

^i^ 

2-85 
1-23 
-093 

193-1 
178-8 

j^B^ 

f^jm  ^ 

•^^ 

^^■M 

^■^^l^M 
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British  Columbia — 5: 
Vancouver,  B.C. 
Eraser  Valley,  B,q 
Nelson,  B.C.  ^ 

Vernon;  B.  C.     (2). 

Alberta— 2: 
P    Edmonton,  Alta.    ^' 
Calgary,  Alta. 

Saskatchewan — 1 : 

Regina,  Sask. 

Ontario — 4: 

Meaford,  OxA.' 
-_  _  Ottawa,  Ont. 
Cobourg,  Ont. 
^t.  Thotoas,  Ont, 

lebec— 2:  ' 

[  Mont  Joli,  Que. 
Hemmingford,  Que. 

pf  Brunswick — 1: 
Fredericton,  N-J*-* 

Nova  Sc'otia— 6: 
WolfviUe,  N.S. 
KentviUe,  N.S. 
Melvern  Square,  N.S. 
WaterviUe,  N.S. 
Berwick,  N.S. 
Ealmouth,  N.S. 


.ON  BUREA;qg)Fi:BTATISTICS— INTERNAL  TRADE  BRAl^JpH 

RBTAIt,  PbICES 


(BasiSjOl-^ 


-rio  Freights) 


"trlff 


Walking  plow 

Drill,  13  single  disc,  with  grass  box. 

Drill,  13  single  disc,  ordinary 

Hay  Rake,  30  tooth,  10  ft 

Binder,  6  ft....  

Mower,  6  ft.  heavy 

Mosyer,  4Jft..i  

"^  %  Harrow,  3  sec 

oothing  Harrow,  2  sec 

Disc  Harrow,  out-throw 

Disc  Harrow,  in-throw 

Wagon,  3/  24  X  i 

Wagon,  3/2x4 

Bob  sleigh 

Index 


\ 
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DOMINION  BUREAU  OF  STATISTICS— INTERNAL  TRADE  BRANCH 
—  Retail  Prices 

lasis  ReginS,  Saskatelie-wan) 


Grain  Binder  8' 

JfEower  4^" 

Rake  10' , 

Drill  20  Double  Di„„.. 

16  Disc  Harrow  16"  4  horse  out-throw. 

Drag  Harrow,  3  see 

Kmoothing  Harrow,  2  sec. . : 

Walking  Plow  14" '. . 

Walking  Plow  16" 

Gang  Plow  14"-* 

Wagon  Zh-^  ^i 

Wagon  3J -2i  X  J 

Bob  Sleigh  2"  runner 

Mower  5'  20  sec 

Index.., , 


277-00 

93-50 

56-50 

243-50 

73-50 

20-76 

32-60 

30-50 

36-00 

158-75 

183-00 

191-000 

61-00 

106-00- 


l^R 

189-1 
160-5 
171-0 
164-0 

INION  BUREAU  OF  STATISTICS— INTERNAL  TRADE 
Index  Numbees  op  Retail  Prices  of  Faem  Implement 
■  (Basis  Eegina  Freight) 


Walking  Plow  16"  Gross. . . . , 

20  Double  Disc  Drill 

Hay  Rake  30-Th.  Iv'  2-Horse 

Binder,  8'  4-horse  with  fore  carriage  and 

—^-■'i  carrier 

-,  8'  4^horse  with  fore  carriage  and 

f  carrier,  with  all  improvements 

Lower  (Heayy  type),  5' — 20  section 

usection   Diamond   Drag  Harrow,    Spike 

Tooth 

.  1  Disc  Harrow  (16")  4-horse 

14"  Gang  Plow,  4-horse— with  rolling  coul- 
ters  

3^"  Arm,  2|"  x  i"  Tire  Wagon,  complete  with 

grain  era,  etc 

Bob  Sleigh,  2"  runner 

Average. . . , 


1914       Up  to    On   and     1918         1921 
May  1       after 
Mayl 


104-3  106-5  108-7  145-7  184-8 

100-0  104-8  104-8  155-8  206-1 

100-0  105-6  108-3  158-3  186-1 

100-0  100-0  102-4  151-2  198-2 


100-0  "100-0  103-2  146-8  198-4 

100-0  104-8  104-8  133-3  193-7 

100-0  102-3  104-5  168-2  204-5 

103-4  107-3  109-0  168-5  223-6 

100-0  101-0  103-0  145-5  232-7 

100-0  102-6  102-6  123-7  192-1 


105-1       149-7       202-0 
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MEMORANDUM  RE  IMPLEMENT  PRICES 

In  connection  with  statements  of  implement  pnc^^ttached,  firms  from 
whom  this  information  has  been  procured  have  made  comments  which  they 

'  desire  to  submit  as  supplementary  to  the  statements  as  to  prices.  These  may 
be  summarized  as  follows: — 

•  *  (1)  Notwithstanding  that  prices  of  material  and  labour  had  substantially 
increased  between  the  1st  of  May,  1914,  and  May,  1916,  prices  of  implements 
were  not  increased  during  that  period,  but  the  farmer  was  given  the  benefit  of 
low  price  machines  which  had  been  manufactured,  and  of  raw  materials  on 
hand,  which  had  been  purchased  at  low  prices  until  the  same  were  exhausted. 
The  result  of  this  was,  that  while  practically  all  other  commodities  increased 
substantially  in  price  during  the  period  mentioned,  including  farmers'  produce, 
the  price  to  the  farmer  of  his  implements  was  not  increased  for  almost  two 
years  after  the  war.  Wliile  an  increase  was  made  in  May,  1916,  this  was  very 
immaterial,  and  no  substantial  change  was  made  until  the  beginning  of  the 
1918  selling  season. 

^  (2)  As  manufacturers  of  implements,  but  not  producers  or  manufacturers 

of  raw  or  semi-raw  materials,  prices  must  inevitably  be  affected  by  the  cost 
of  materials  which  are  utilized  in  the  manufacture  of  goods  produced.  Manu- 
facturers, have  no  control  over  these  prices,  but  endeavour  to  buy  in  the  cheap- 
est possible  market,  and  at  the  best  advantage,  and  to  that  end  maintain  a 
highly  organized  purchasing  department.  — 

^  To  illustrate  the  effect  of  material  costs,  the  following  statement  gives  the 
material  costs  of  some  of  the  principal  materials  which  entered  into  implement 
manufacturing  for  thgg^^  1914-1923.  k  ~ 


Material  Costs 


Steel  bars  and  angle 

.Malleable  castings.. 

Pig  iron.*         *.-= 


Id  drawn  steel., 
5oal- 


xPoint  of  shipment. 
xPoint  of  .shipment. 


:100  pounds  (base).. 

;100  pounds >.  -     . 

'  xGross  ton -  . .  j 

xlOO  pounds  (base) . . 

xNet  ton , 

xNet  ton 

■  M  ft ' 


S       cts. 


90  12 

00  80 


It  will  be  noticed  thafT^etel  to-day  is  138  per  cent  higher  than  it  was  in 
1914;  malleable  castings  88  per  cent;  pig  iron  135  per  cent;  cold  drawn  steel 
100  per  cent;  coal  76  per  cent;  coke  215  per  cent;  and  lumber  157  per  cent.  On 
the  average  material  prices  are  approximate^  140  per  cent  higher  than  they 
were  in  1914,  while  the  price  of  implemenlBH||^,y  Regina,  on  the  average, 
has  increased  by  71.8  per  cent.  ^^^H|p^    .- 

(3)  Manufacturers  have  to  purchase  a  considerable  portion  of  their 
materials  in  the  United  States.  In  1914  exchange,  as  between  the  United  Stated 
and  Canada  was  at  par, "whereas  in  1918  the  premium  on  United  States  funds  (in 
which  we  have  to  pay  for  our  materials)  had  increased  to  approximately  2 
per  cent,  in  1919  to  3i.-per  cent,  in  1920  to  14  per  cent,  in  1921  to  Hi  per  cent, 
and  in  1922,  it  stood  at  1-^  per  cent.  This  exchange  also  constituted  an  added 
cost.  ^^ 

(4)  In  ].914  there  was  no  Government  Sales  Tax,  whereas  in  1920  a  tax 
ranging  from'  1^:  per  cent  to  2  per  cent,  and  in  1921  from  1^  per  cent  to  4  per 
cent,  and  in  1922  from  2^  to  6  per  cent  was  placed  on  materials  purchased  and 


T 
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assumed   by  manufacturers.     Manufacturers   also   absorbed  the 

goods  sold  to  the  farmer.    This  means  an  added  expense  of  from  2^  to  4^  per 

cent  at  the  present  time.  "  d 

(5)  Labour  costs  to-day  are  106  per  cent  greater  than  they  were  in  1914 
and  there  has  been  no  backward  movement  during  the  year,  the  tendency  being 
for  increased  labour  costs,  or  for  demands  for  such.'  1 

J6)  Another  factor  which  assisted  implement  manufacturers  in  pre-war 
days  to  maintain  implement  prices  at  a  reasonable  level  was  the  important 
export  trade  which  always,  up  to  that  time,  had  proved  quite  profitable,  and  as 
a  result  of  which  manufacturers  were  able  to  reduce  the  average  cost  of  machines'' 
to  the  Canadian  farmer.  Unfortunately,  owing  to  conditions  over  which  Canada 
■>h*.no  control,  this  export  business,  has  been  badly  shattered,  and  it  will 
undoubtedly  be  some  considerable  time  before  the  benefits  which  formerly 
a-ccrued  from  it,  will  again  be  available. 

(7)  Another  item  which  has  been  an  important  factor  in  increasing  the 
manufacturing  costs,  and  also  the  price  to  the  farmer,  is  that  of  transportation 
charges.  On  the  average,  inward  freight  and  cartage  on  materials  has  increased 
by  70  per  cent,  while  the  carload  freight  to  Regina  has  increased  by  49  per 

,  cent,  and  local  outward  freight  and  cartage  to  the  customer's  territory  by  aboutn 
6()  per  cent,  between  1914  and  the  present  time. 

(8)  The  agricultural  implement  industry  has,  like  the  farmer,  been  passing 
through  very  difficult  and  critical  times,  of  late  years.  For  example,  in  the  year 
1921,  and  for  the  year  just  closed,  losses  have  been  so  heavy  that  for  the  second 
year  the  most  important  implement  manufacturing  company  in  Canada  has 
passed  its  dividends. 

(9)  It  is  .believed  that  if  machine  prices  could  be  substantially  reduced 
^such  action  would  not  only  prove  a  great  boon  to  the  farmer  but  that  it  would 
""be  helpful  to  the  manufacturers,  and  notwithstanding  the  adverse  conditions 

referred  to,  every  effort  is  being  made  by  increased  eflaciency  and  by  other 
means,  to  try  to  hasten  that  day. 


[HIBIT 


Prmted 


Appfodffto  RSp( 

A  BILL  to  amend  the  Federal  Farm  Loan  Act  by  establishing  a  farm  c: 
department  in  each  Federal  land  bank 

B§-it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives  of  the  Umtecf 
_States  of  America  in  Congress  assembled,  That  when  used  in  this  Act,  the  term 
"  Federal  Farm  Loan  Act "  means  the  Fjederal  Farm  Loan  Act  approved  July 
17,  1916,  as  amended. 

Section  2.  That  section  1  of  the  Federal  Farm  Loan  Act  is  amended  to 
read  as  follows: —  *  ■  <^  m  ^ 


Title  I 


T    ■! 


"  Section  1.  That  this  Act  may  be  cited  as  the  '  Federal  Farm  Loan  Act^ 
Its  administration  shall  be  under  the  direction  and  control  of  the  Federal  Farm 
Loan  Board,  hereinafter  created." 


4l«ff  ■ 
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tended  by  adding  at  the 


mg  at 


Section  201.  Thatin  aadition  to 
Federal  land  bank  shall  have  power — 


nted  by  Tille  I 


"(a)  Subject  solely  to  such  restriCTiOT^  limitations,  and  conditions  as  ma^: 
be  imposed  by  the  Federal  Farm  Loan  Board  (1)  to  discount  for  any  national 
bank,  State  bank,  trust  company,  incorporated  live  stock  loan  company,  or 
savings  institution,  with  its  indorsement,  any  note  or  other  such  obligation  the 
proceeds  of  which  have  been  advanced  or  used  in  the  first  instance  for  an  agri-"| 
cultural  purpose  or  for  the  raising,  breeding,  fattening,  or  marketing  of  live  stock, 
and  (2)  to  make  loans  direct  to  any  co-operative  association  organized  under 
the  laws  of  any  state  and  cpmposed  of  persons  engaged  in  producing  staple 
agricultural  products,  if  the  notes  or  other  such  obligations  representing  si^h 
loans  are  secured  by  warehouse  receipts  covering  such  products.  Such  lo^ 
or  discounts  must  have  a  maturity  at  the  time  they  are  made  or  discontinued 
by  the  Federal  land  banlc  of  not  less  than  six  months  nor  more  than  three 
years.  Any  Federal  land  bank  may  in  its  discretion  sell  loans  or  discounts 
made  under  this  subdivision  with  or  without  its  indorsement.  Rates  of  interest 
or  discount  charged  by  the  Federal  land  banks  upon  such  loans  and  discounts 
shall  be  subject  to  the  approval  of  the  Federal  Farm  Loan  Board.  —^ 

"(6)  Subject  to  the  approval  of  the  Federal  Farm  Loan  Board,  to  i^e 
and  to  sell  debentures  or  other  such  obligations  with  a  maturity  at  the  time  of 
issue  of  not  more  than  three  years,  which  shall  be  secured  by  a  like  face  amount 
of  cash,  or  notes  or  other  such  obligations  discounted  or  representing  loans 
made  under  subdivision  (a) .  The  provisions  of  Title  I  relating  to  the  prepara- 
tion and  issue  of  farm-loan  bonds  shall,  so  far  as  applicable,  govern  the  pre- 
paration and  issue  of  debentures  or  other  such  obligations  issued  under  this 
subdivision;  but  the  Federal  Farm  Loan  Board  shall  prescribe  rules  and  regu- 
lations governing  the  receipt,  custody,  and  release  of  collateral  securing  such 
debentures  or  other  obligations.  Such  collateral  shall  be  held  separate  and 
distinct  from  the  collateral  securing  farm  loan  bonds.  Rates  of  interest  upon 
debentures  and  other  such  obligations  issued  under  this  subdivision  shall,  sub- 
ject to  the  approval  of  the  Federal  Farm  Loan  Board,  be  fixed  by  the  Federal 
land  bank  making  the  issue.  A  Federal  land  bank  may,  subject  to  the  approval 
pf  the  Federal  Farm  Loan  Board,  buy  in  the  open  market  upon  its  o^^n  account 

!,nd  retire  at  or  before  maturity  any  such  debentures  or  obligations  issued  by  it. 
^'Section  202.  For  the  purpose  of  exercising  the  powers  conferred  'pj  this 
itle,  each  Federal  land  bank  shall  establish  a  separate  department  to  be  desig- 
aiated  as  the  farm  credits  department,  for  which  $1,000,000  in  capital  shall  be 
subscribed  before  any  of  the  powers  so  conferred  may  be  exercised.  Capital 
stock  of  such  amount  shall  be  divided  into  shares  of  $5  each  and  shall  be  sub- 
scribed, held,  and  paid  by  the  Government  of  the  United  States.  It  shall  be 
the  duty  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  to  subscribe  to  such  capital  stock  on 
behalf  of  the  United  States,  such  subscription  to  be  subject  to  call  in  whole  or 
in  part  by  the  directors  of  the  Federal  land  bank  upon  thirty  days'  notice  to 
the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  and  with  the  approval  of  the  Federal  Farm  Loan 
Board.  The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  is  authorized  and  directed  to  take  out 
shares  as  called  and  to  pay  for  the  same  out  of  any  money  in  the  Treasury  not 
otherwise  appropriated.  Capital  so  allocated  to  a  farm_  credits  department  shall 
be  applied  solely  to  meet  obligations  and  losses,  if  anyjJn|urred  in  the  operation 
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of  that  departii^^^li  the  capital  subscribed  under  Title  I  shall  not  be  applied 
to  meeting  obligations  or  losses;  if  any,  incurred  in  the  operation  of  any  farnj 
credits  department. 

"  Section.  203.  The  stock  owned  by  the  Government  of  the  United  States 
in  any-  Federal  land  bank  in  accordance  with  section  202,  shall  receive  no  divi?" 
dends.     The  Government  of  the  United  States  shall  be  entitled  to  one  vote  for    ' 
each  share  of  such  stock  in  deciding  all  questions  at  meetings  of  stockholders.     ■.. 
Such  stock  shall  be  voted  by  the  Farm  Loan  Commission  as  directed  by  the 
Federal  Farm  Loan  Board. 

"  Section  204.  That  any  Federal  reserve  bank  may  rediscount  for  a  Federal 
land  banlc  upon  it^  indorsement,  notes  or  other  such  obligations  discounted  or 
representing  loans  made  under  section  201,  except  that  no  Federal  reserve  bank 
shall  redis'count  for  a  Federal  land  bank  any  such  note  or  obligation  which  has 
a  maturity  at  the  time  of  discount  by  the  Federal  reserve  bank  in  excess  of  six 
months  or  which  bears  the  indorsement  of  a  non-member  State  bank  or  trust*, 
company  which  is  eligible  for  membership  in  the  Federal  reserve  system  in  '" 
j^pjordance"  with  section  9  of  the  Federal  Reserve  Act  approved  December  23, 
1913,  as  amended.  The  rates  of  discount  to  be  charged  by  any  Federal  reserve^ 
bank  under  this  section,  shall  be  fixed  by  the  Federal  reserve  bank,  subject  to 
raview  and  determination  of  the  Federal  Reserve  Board. 

"  Section  205.  The  farm  credits  department  of  any  Federal  land  bank  issu-     _ 

ing  debentures  or  other  such  obligations  under  section  201,  shall  be  primarily^ 

hable  therefor,  and  shall  also  be  liable  upon  presentation  of  the  coupons  for      j 

interest  payments  due  upon  any  such  debentures  or  obligations  issued  by  the 

farm  credits  department  of  any  other  Federal  land  bank  and  remaining  unpaid  in 

1  consequence  of  the  default  of  the  farm  credits  department  of  such  other  Federal 

land  banks.    The  Farm  credits  department  of  any  Federal  land  bank  shall  like- 

'wy^e  be  liable  for  such  portion  of  the  principal  of  debentures  or  obligations  sc^"_ 

"  issued  as  are  not  paid  after  the  assets  of  the  farm  credits  department  of  such  other 

Federal  land  bank  have  been  liquidated  and  distributed.     Such  losses,  if  any, 

■^Jher  of  interests  or  of  principal,  shall  be  assessed  by  the  Federal  Farm  Loan 

Board  against  solvent  farm  credits  departments  of  Federal  land  banks  liable    ,-" 

therefor  in  proportion  to  the  amount  of  debentures  or  other  such  obligations ,  _ 

Jrtiich  each  may  have  outstanding  at  the  time  of  such  assessment.    Every  Federal 
"Tjad  bank  shall,  by  appropriate  action  of  its  board  of  directors  duly  recorded  in 
.*1^  minutes,  obligate  itself  to  become  liable  on  debentures  and  other  such  obliga-    _^ 
tions  as  provided  in  this  section.  -^ 

"  Section  206.  Any  Federal  reserve  bank  may  buy  and  sell  debentures  and 

other  such  obligations  issued  by  a  Federal  land  bank  but  only  to  the  same  extent i,||t= 

as,  and  subject  to  the  same  limitations  as  those  upon  which,  they  may  buy  and 

sell  farm  loan  bonds. 

ri  1 

"  Section  207.    The  net  earnings  of  the  farm  credits  department  shall  be 
carried  to  reserve  account  to  such  extent  and  in  such  manner,  and  reserves  "so 
established  shall  be  invested  as  the  Federal  Farm  Loan  Board  shall  by  regulation    ^ 
prescribe.  * 

^'  Section  208. "  In  order  to  enable  each  Federal  land  bank  to  carry  out  the 
purposes  of  this  Act,  the  Comptroller  of  the  Currency  is  hereby  authorized  and      _ 
directed,  upon  the  request  of  any  Federal  land  bank,  (a)  to  furnish  for  the  con- 
fidential use  of  such  bank  such  reports,  records,  and  other  information  as  he  may 

have  available  relating  to  financial  condition  of  national  banks  through  or  for   

■^hich  the  Federal  land  bank  has  made  or  comtemplates  making  discounts,  and^^ 
(b)  to  mfeke,  through  his  examiners,  for  the  confidential  use  of  the  Federal  land     _■ 
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ninations  of  State  banks,  trust  companies,  incorporated  live-stock 
loan  companies,  or  savings  institutions,  through  or  for  which  the  Federal  land 
bank  has  made  or  contemplates  making  discounts  or  loans:  Provided,  That 
no  such  examinations  shall  be  made  without  the  consent  of  such  State  bank,  trust 
company,  incorporated  live-stock  loan  company,  or  savings  institutions'" 'Land 
bank  appraisers  are  authorized,  upon  the  request  of  any  Federal  land  bank  and 
with  the  approval  of  the  Federal  Farm  Loan  Board,  to  investigate  and  make  a 
written  report  upon  the  products  covered  by  warehouse  receipts  which  are  security 
for  notes  or  other  obligations  representing  any  loan  to  any  co-operative  associ- 
ation under  subdivision  (a)  of  section  201.  Land  bank  examiners  are  authorized, 
upon  the  request  of  any  Federal  land  bank  and  with  the  approval  of  the  Federal. 
Farm  Loan  Board,  to  examine  and  make  a  written  report  upon  the  condition  of 
any  co-operative  association  to  which  the  Federal  land  banlc  contemplates  making 
any  such  loan. 
'        "  Section  209.    The  Federal  Farm  Loan  Board  is  authorized  to  make  such 

fes  and  regulations,  not  inconsistent  with  law,  as  it  deems  necessary  for  the 
cient  execution  of  the  provisions  of  this  title."  ' 

Section  4.  That  the  first  two  lines  of  section  12  of  the  F.ederal  Faxm_Loan 
Act  is  amended  to  read  as  follows :  ^HJI^A 

"  Section  12.  That  no  Federal  land  bank  organized  under  thipA^^KSl 
make  loans,  other  than  those  authorized  by  Title  II,  except  upon  the  following 
terms  and  conditions."  "  » 

"  Section  5.  That  section  23  of  the  Federal  Farm  Loan  Act  is  amended  by 
adding  at  the  end  thereof  a  new  paragraph  to  read  as  follows: 

"  The  provisions  of  this  section  shall  not  apply  to  the  earnings,  reserves, 
and  capital  stock  of  the  farm  credits  department  of  any  Federal  land  bank.'.' 

"Section  6.  That  section  5202  of  the  Revised  Statutes,  as  amended, '^is 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  a  new  paragraph  to  read  as  follows: 

"  Eighth.  Liabilities  incurred  under  the  provisions  of  subdivision  (a)  of  sec- 
tion 201  of  the  Federal  Fa,rm  Loan  Act  approved  Jnlv  17.  IQlfi.  as  n.mp.ndp.d." 
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Il^DEQUAGY  OF  THE  PRESENT  CREDIT  EACILITIES 


I  -      on  Rural  Credits  1920) 

"  The  statement  Is  frequently  made  that  the  farmer  does  not  want  to  go 
ito  debt;  that  it  should  be  his  chief  concern  to  get  out  and  keep  out  of  debt. 
We  are  asked  the  question,  then,  why  do  we  want  to  facilitate  the  farmer's 
going  into  debt?  If  the  same  question  were  asked  regarding  a  business  man 
it  would  be  too  foolish  to  call  for  an  answer,  but  it  is  equally '  foolish  whftn 
asked  regarding  a  farmer.  But,  to  answer' it  for  the  farmer,  we  assert  that 
the  man  who  is  capable  of  producting  something  of  value  to  mankind,  but 
who  has  not  the  necessary  capital,  is  not  only  allowing  an  asset  of  his  own  to 

fo  to  waste,  but  is  depriving  society  of  a  legitimate  addition  to  its  wealth  in 
ot  borrowing  that  capital.  And  if  business  is  so  organized  that  he  cannot 
obtain  such  capital,  or  can  obtain  it  only  on  terms  which  he  could  not  accept, 
a  serious  injustice  is  done  to  him,  to  accumulated  capital,  and  to  society  itself. 
A  debt  contracted  for  a  productive  purpose,  by  one  able  to  accomplish  that 
purpose,  is  one  of  the  best  of  investments,  for  it  enables  the  debtor  to  translate 
his  character  and  ability  into  wealth  and  capital. 

"  It  is  said,  by  those  who  declare  that  there  is  no  need  for  a  rural  credits 
system  in  Ontario,  that  substantial  farmers  can  always  obtain  credit.  It  is 
perfectly  true  that  there  are  farmers  who  can  borrow  money  at  fair  rates. 
But  how.  many  are  in  a  position  to  secure  borrowing  privileges  from  the 
existing  institutions  to  the  necessary  extent  of  their  requirements?  Even  the 
substantial  farmers  can  or  do  seldom  use  their  credit  to  the  degree  that  it 
ought  to  be  used,  for  employment  in  their  work  of  production,  in  the  same  way 
or  to  the  same  measure  as  manufacturers  or  merchants  use  theirs.  Intensive 
use^iof  the  land,  so  as  to  secure  the  greatest  returns  from  it,  demands  the 
employment  of  much  larger  amounts  of  capital  than  are  now  available.  It 
,is  because  capital  or  credit  has  not  been  extended  to  farmers  upon  such  terms 
■s  are  favourable  to  the  special  conditions  of  agriculture,  that  farmers,  asp. 
class,  have  not  yet  learned  what  very  profitable  use  might  be  made  of  it  in 
the  employment  of  working  capital,  putting  value  into  the  farm  and  gathering 
it  back  with  increase  within  a  few  months. 

"  We  are  justified  in  saying  that  we  would  be  performing  a  valuable 
service  to  the  country,  to  the  urban  population,  and  to  the  farmer  in  providing 
him  with  a  system  of  credit,  at  the  lowest  practicable  cost,  adapted  particularly 
to  his  conditions. 

"  But  in  -^hat  respects  is  the  existing  credit  mechanism  defective  and 
inadequate  from  the  point  of  view  of  agriculture?  We  shall  endeavour  to 
answer  this  question  from  the  standpoint  of  Loth  short-term  and  long-term 
necessities.  ■ 

(a)_^hort-term  dejects. 

• "  In  the  first  place,  our  banks  are  operating  under  the  Bank  Act  which 

jvas  not  framed  with  the  welfare  of  the  agricultural  classes  in  mind.  We  are 
not  unmindful  or  unappreciative  of  the  great  benefits  which  have  been  secured 
through  the  operation 'of  the  Canadian  banking  system,  which  is  one  of  the 
finest  in  the  world,  but  we  realize  that  the  Bank  Act,  enacted  when  Canada 
was  a  young  country  and  much  smaller  than  it  is  to-day  and  when  its  agri- 

'culture  was  primitive,  was  designed  to  serve  the  commercial  interests.  This 
is  not  true  of  Canada  alone;  but  in  all  countries  the  commercial  banks  as  their 

..name  indicates,  have  been  intended  especially  to_  serve  the  needs  of  the  com- 
mercial classes.    One  has  only  to  read  the  sections  of  th  Bank  Act  dealing 
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.with:  "Business  and  Powers  of  a  Bank"  to  understand  how  closely  these  - 
m|titutions  are  related  to  the  activities  of  the  trading  and  industrial  classes. 
This  fact,  of  course,  has  been  acknowledged  over  and  over  again  by  our 
bankers.  The  bank's  funds  must  be  preserved  in  liquid  form.  Even  in  the 
recent  amendments  to  the  Bank  Act,  while  two  or  three  concessions  are 
granted  to  the  agricultural  interests,  it  is  distinctly  stated  that  the  JDanks  are 
■  not  to  lend  money  under  circumstances  in  which  it  will  be  tied  up.  This  is 
simply  putting  into  legislation  and  into  practice  what  prudence  has  shown  to  be 
necessary  in  safeguarding  the  commercial  welfare.  The  Act,  as  in  force  to-day, 
iPues  not  provide  for  loans  to  farmers  except  upon  the  security  of  threshed 
grain  gro-^^n  upon  the  farm  or  for  the  purchase  of  seed  grain  (the  return  from 
which  is  pledged  as  security),  or  for  buying  live  stock,  taking  as  security  i 
bill  of  sale  or  a  chattel  mortgage  on  the  stock  and  all  their  offspring.  How 
small  a  proportion  these  are  of  the  farmer's  operations  will  be  readily  apparent. 
While  we  admire  the  underlying  principle  of  the  Bank  Act  and  recognize  that 
it  has  worked  out  in  a  very  successful  way  so  far  as  the  business  classes  are 
concerned,  it  was  never  conceived  for  the  purpose  of  serving  farmers  and  in  its 
outworking  it  is  deficient  in  making  so  little  provision  for  the  agricultural 
interests.  .- 

"In  the  second  place,  the  longest  period  allowed  for  a  commercial  loan  is 
entirely  too  short  for  the  farmer.  The  business  man  can  use  a  three-months' 
loan  satisfactorily  because  he  usually  turns  over  his  goods  or  his  capital  five 
or  six  times  a  year  and  frequently  much  oftener  than  this.  He  is,  therefore, 
sure  of  a  turnover  at  least  every  three  months  and  knows  that  from  the  returns 
from  the  sale  of  his  goods  he  will  be  able  to  repay  the  loan.  But  a  three- 
months'  loan  is  of  little,  if  any,  value  to  a  farmer.  His  money  returns  to  him, 
generally  speaking,  once  a  year.  As  a  general  rule^  he  has  but  one  tumovg^ 
per  year.  The  shortest  period  for  which  the  farmer  can  ordinarily  borrow  is^ 
six  months,  that  is,  within  that  time  he  will  be  able  to  secure  the  returns  from 
his  investment  and  pay  back  the  amount  borrowed.  More  frequently,  however.  ' 
he  needs  the  loan  for  eight  months  or  a  year  in  order  to  be  able  to  repay  the 
loan  out  of  the  return  from  it.  The  banks  are  required,  by  their  organization, 
to  keep  their  funds  liquid  and,  therefore,  even  a  six-months'  loan  is  usually 
out  of  the  question  for  them.  It  is  inevitable  under  these  conditions,  that  the 
60-day  to  90-day  paper  of  the  merchant  should  get  the  preference  over  even 
the  six-months'  paper  of  the  farmer.  It  is  clear,  from  what  we  have  said,  that 
the  major  part  of  the  farmer's  credit  does  not  come  within  the  scope  of  our 
banking  system  as  now  organized.  If  the  farmer  takes  a  loan  from  the  bank 
for  three  months  with  the  expectation  and  sometimes  the  banker's  promise 
(verbally  given)  of  being  able  to  have  it  renewed  at  the  end  of  that  time  for 
another  three  months,  by  the  time  of  the  maturity  of  the  loan  the  commercial 
conditions  may  have  changed,  so  that  the  renewal  may  not  be  granted.  In 
that  case  the  farmer  has  not  had  the  loan  long  enough  to  make  it  pay  for  itself—' 
and  he  must  meet  the  amount  of  the  note  in  whatever  other  way  he  can.  In 
addition  to  the  limitation  imposed  upon  the  bank  by  the  legislation  and  the 
system  under  which  it  conducts  its  business,  the  short-time  loans  for  one  to 
three  months  are  more  profitable  and  this  places  a  further  barrier  to  the  bank's 
tying  it  up  its  fimds  for  periods  of  more  than  three  months. 

"It  is  natural  that  the  bank  should  do  business  with  the  merchant,  the 
manufacturer,  the  broker,  the  middleman,  because  they  may  complete  the  pro- 
cesses for  which  they  require  credit  within  the  customary  period  of  the  loan. 
But  contrast  the  farmer's  situation.  He  must  wait  upon  the  seasons ;  his  finan- 
cial returns  come  only  when  the  seasons  have  run  their  course,  and  if  the 
season  should  be  extraordinary  or  unusual,  cau^ng  a  partial  or  total  failure 
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of  his  eropi,  he  must  have  a  longer  timP^  iil^^BB  obligation^.  If  he  wants 
to  buy  horses,  cattle,  or  other  stock  for  breeding  purposes,  he  cannot  sell  such 
stock  and  make  any  profits  in  even  six  months;  at  least  a  year  and  often  longer 

'^§  required.  What  he  needs  is  time  enough  to  raise  colts,  calves  and  pigs 
to  sell  from  the  breeding  stock  he  has  purchased,  or  to  keep  the  better 
itock  and  sell  the  older  and  poorer  grades  in  order  to  meet  his  lia- 
bility on  the  loan.  Almost  all  the  farmers'  possesses  run  from  eight 
months  to  two,  three  and  four  years,  and  he  is  not  in  a  position  to  repay  capital 
advanced  for  such  possesses  until  these  periods  expire  and  his  returns  arrive. 
In  this  connection  we  may  ask,  what  better  security  should  be  required  for 
|uch  a  loan  given  to  an  enterprising  and  honest  farmer  than  a  lien  upon  a  herd 
of  breeding  cattle  and  their  increase?  In  the  words  of  a  very  prominent  banker 
of  the  United  States,  whose  enlightened  business  and  diplomatic  career  en- 
titles him  to  speak  with  authority,  '  Agriculture,  considered  year  after  year 
and  over  extended  areas,  is  the  surest  of  all  operations  in  regard  to  returns.' 
In  considering  this  problem  of  farm  finance  we  shall  have  to  recognize 
the  fact  that  the  whole  economic  organization  of  the  farmer's  world  is  markedly 
different  from  that  of  the  commercial  man's  world  and  consequently,  demands  " 
different  treatment.  V/hoever  contends  that  by  means  of  a  few  slight  changes 
the  system  of  commercial  banking  may  be  so  adapted  as  to  suit  the  require- 
ments of  the  agricultural  classes,  ignores  the  radical  fundamental  difference 
between  agriculture  and  commercial  business,  which  produces  the  deep-rooted 
difficulty  which  we  have  to  solve. 

"  The  security  which  the  farmer  has  to  offer  is  commonly  understood  to  be 
good.  It  is,  perhaps,  not  quite  so  good  here  as  it  is  in  England  or  Europe  because 
there  is  more  movement  of  the  farming  population  and  greater  difficulty  in  fol- 
lowing up  a  migrant  who  may  wish  to  conceal  himself.  But  even  so,  the  security 
may  be  taken  to  be  inherently  good.    Unfortunately,  however,  it  is  not  bank- 

^le  in  the  banker's  sense.    Its  precise  value  cannot  be  ascertained  readily.     (It 
*  "  be  remembered  that  we  are  speaking  now  of  short-term  loans  and  not  of 

^age  loans.)     The  security  cannot  be  easily  watched  and  controlled.    There 

is  no  system  of  agencies  such  as  Dun's  or  Bradstreet's  for  commercial  concerns,  to 
keep  constant  observation  of  the  farmers  and  give  information  as  to  changes  in 
their  financial  standing  to  the  banks.  The  banker  does  not  know  the  farmer^" 
and  if  the  latter  is  to  be  able  to  raise  money  for  his  pm-poses  his  security  will  have 
to  be  put  into  a  dift'erent  form  in  order  to  become  bankable.  How  this  is  to 
be  done,  we  shall  have  to  consider  in  a  later  section,  ^.after  we  have  outlined 
some  of  the  important  systems  in  other  countrie  '^ 

(h)  Long-term  credit  dejects. 

"  The  advantages  which  have  been  secured  in  earlier  years  by  the  acti^j^ui  . 
of  the  mortgage  and  investment  companies  have  been  already  mentioned,-  and 
li?hile  their  business  in  Ontario  has  dwindled  to  almost  negligible  proportions 
there  has  been  impressed  upon  the  remaining  business  which  they  secure  cef^ 
tain  features  which  are  by  no  means  favourable.  We  speak  particularly  of  the 
short  duration  of  their  mortage  loans,  which  are  made  for  periods  not  to  exceed 
five  years^  In  the  words  of  the  manager  of  one  of  the  most  prominent  of  these 
companies"  they  '  reserve  the  right  at  the  end  of  the  five-year  period  to  review 
their  investment.'  It  seems  that  in  the  80's  and  90's  of  the  last  century  mort- 
gage were  usually  drawn  for  fifteen  to  twenty  years,  repayable  on  an  amortiza- 
tion plan  or  at  the  end  of  the  term.  But  as  interest  rates  fell  the  outcry  against 
these  long-dated  obligations  became  so  loud  that  the  Dominion  Parliament 
empowered  any  borrower,  after  five  years  to  pay  off  his  mortgage  with  a  bonus 
of  three  months'  interest.    As  a  result,  the  practice  of  the  companies  changed, 
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by  limiting  the  usual  mortgage  to  a  term  of  five  years,  where  it  has  since 

■    remained.    At  the  maturity  of  the  mortgage,  the  company  may  reconsider  the 

loan.    If  the  security  is  not  satisfactory  because  of  any  change  in  the  value  of 

the  property  or  in  the  material  condition  of  the  borrower,  the  loan  may^§ 

called  in.     If  the  rate  of  interest  on  similar  investments  has  risen,  the  c^^ 

pany  may  either  call  in  the  loan  or  renew  it  at  the  higher  rate.     All  thUi. 

elements  of  uncertainty  are  not  favourable  to  the  farmer.    He  wants  to  know, 

when  placing  a  mortgage  on  his  property  for  any  productive  purpose,  that  he 

will  have  the  loan  for  a  long  enough  time  to  make  it  productive.    If  it  should 

_be  called  in  before  that,  the  object  of  the  loan  has  not  been  served,  and  he  would 

have  to  get  money  from  some  other  source  with  which  to  meet  the  demand  for 

repayment.     Agriculture  is  a  business  in  which  the  long  look  ahead  must  be 

taken;  its  returns  cannot  be  increased  in  short  periods  at  the  will  of  the  farmer, 

for  he  is  very  dependent  upon  the  vagaries  of  nature.    Consequently,  if  a  farmer 

is  in  a  position  to  avoid  these  five-year  loans  he  will  invariably  do  so.    Probably 

this  is  one  of  the  reasons  why  company  loans  on  farm  mortgages  have  so 

greatly  declined  in  amount  and  the  farm  mortgage  business  has  got  into  private 

hands. 

^  "  The  change  which  we  have  noted  from  company  to  private  lending  on 

these  mortgages  sho^ys  virtually  a  silent,  gradual  revolution  which  has  been 

taking  place.    There"must  have  been  good  reasons  for  this  change  and  among 

them  there,  doubtless,  were  at  least  three  which  we  may  indicate:         -  -^ 

(1)  The  fact  that  private  individuals  were  willing  to  loan  for  more  than 

five  years  on  property  in  their  vicinity,  with  the  owner  of  which  they  were  per- 

.    ftttly  familiar.  ' 

L  'T    (2)  The  lower  rate  of  interest  which  they  were  willing  to  t^ke  ^nd  whi|^ 

I  still  prevails  for  many  of  these  loans.  •*  ■  ■■    y^p^^ 

(3)  The  fact  that  the  land  was  sold  by  one  farmer  to  another,  and  as  the 

buyer  did  not  have  the  full  amount  of  cash  with  which  to  pay  for  the  property, 

the  seller  would  take  a  mortgage  for  the  unpaid  balance. 

"  But  while  there  are  these  advantages  from  the  existing  system  of  private 
loaning,  there  are  also  some  defects.  In  occasional  instances  the  individual 
lender  will  use  his  dominant  position  to  oppress  the  borrower  and  to  take 
advantage  of  him  to  such  an  extent  as  to  extort  more  than  his  just  due.,       , 
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CREDIT  AGRICOLE  MUTUEL  DE  FRANCE 
(Extraits  de  la  loi  de  1920) 
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TiTRE  PREMIEE 


T 


_  CAISSES  DE  CREDIT  AGRICOLE  MUTUEL 

Chapiteb  peemiee 

_  "''  ^JJonstitution — Publicite     ' 

Article  premier. — Les  caisses  de  credit  agricole  peuvent  etre  constituees 
par  tout  ou  partie  des  membres  d'une  ou  de  plusieurs  des  associations  suivantes 
et  par  ces  associations  elles-memes;  syndicats  professionnels  agricoles,  societes 
d'asurances  mutuelles  agricoles  regies  par^  la  loi  du  4  juillet  1900,  societes 
cooperatives  agricoles,  associations  syndicales  et  societes  diverses  d'interet 
agricole  enumerees  a  I'article  2  ci-apres. 
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Article  3. — ^LflB^al  des  caisses  de  credit  agricole  mutual  ne  peut  etre 
forme  par  des  souscriptions  d'actions. 

II  doit  I'etre  par  les  societaires  au  moyen  de  parts.  Ces  parts  sont  nomi- 
natives et  ne  sent  transmissibles  que  par  voie  de  cession  avec  I'agrement  de 
la  cai^l^gi      ^  »'  ^ 

Article  4. — Les  caisses  de  credit  agricole  mutuel  ne  peuvent  etre  constituees 
qu'apres  versement  du  quart  du  capital  social. 

"Chaque  annee,  dans  la  premiere  quinzaine  de  fevrier,  un  administrateur 
ou  le  directeur  de  la  caisse  depose  en  double  exemplaire,  au  greffe  de  la  justice 
de  paix  du  canton,  avec  la  liste  des  membres  faisant  partie  de  la  caisse  ^a  cette 
date,  le  tableau  sommaire  des  recette"  "+  '^"^  '^^^'^^"■^'^  °^'-"=>^  ""^  -^0=  nrv^rQ+inna 
eifectuees  dans  I'annee  precedente.  _|  _ 

*       "Un  des  exemplaires  est  transmis  par  les  soins  du  juge  de  pafx  au  greffe 
du  tribunal  de  commerce. 

"Les  documents  deposes  au  greffe  de  la  justice  de  paix  et  du  tribunal  de 
commerce  sont  communiques  a  tout  requerant."  ■  « 


^    f  Chapitre  deuxibme 

I  r 

r        Section  I. — Des  caisses  locales 

Article  6. — ^Les  caisses  locales  de  credit  agricole  mutuel  peuvent  consentir: 

1.  A  tous  leurs  societaires,  des  prets  d'argent  a  court  terme,  dont  la  duree 
totale^^ae  doit  pas  exceder  celle  de  I'operation  en  vue  de  laquelle  ces  prets  sont 
consentis. 

2.  A  tous  leurs  societaires,  des  prets  d'argent  a  moyen  terme  pour  I'amena- 
gement  ou  la  reconstruction  de  leurs  proprietes. 

Ces  prets  sont  remboursables  en  dix  annees  par  amortissements  annuels 
et  sont  entoures  de  garanties  particulieres  telles  que  cautions  warrants,  hypo- 
theques  ou  depots  de  titres,  etc. 

3.  A  leurs  societaires  individuels  des  prets  d'argent  a  long  terme  dont  les 
conditions  sont  indiques  ci-apres  a  I'article  8. 

Article  7. — Pour  la  realisation  des  prets  a  court  terme,  les  caisses  locales 
escomptent  les  effets  souscrits  par  leurs  seuls  societaires  en  vue  d'operations 
(^clusivement*  agricole.  Elles  peuvent  se  charger  des  paiements  et  recouvre- 
ments  a  f aire,  dans  I'interet  de  ces  memes  societaires. 

Pour  la  realisation  des  prets  a  moyen  terme  les  caisses  locales  font  signer 
a  leurs  societaires  des  engagements  speciaux  qui  fixent  les  conditions  du  pret, 
les  garanties  fournies  et  leS  conditions  du  remboursement. 

Article  8. — Pour  la  realisation  des  prets  individuels  a  long  terme  les  caisses 
locales  exigent  comme  garantie  une  inscription  hypothecaire"  ou  un  contrat 
d'assurance  en  cas  de  deces. 

Ges  prets  sont  de  40,000  fr.  au  plus,  non  compris  le  contant  des  frais.  La 
duree  de  leur  remboursement  peut  atteindre  vingt-cinq  ans,  sant  toutefois  que 
I'age  de  I'emprunteur,  (a  la  date  du  dernier  amortissement,  puisse  depasser 
soixante  ans. 

lis  portent  interets  au  taux  de  2  pour  100  et  sont  destines  a  faciliter  I'ae- 
quisition,  I'amenagement,  la  transformation  et  la  reconstitution  de  petites  ex- 
ploitations rurales. 
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Section  II. — Des  caisses  regionales 


Article  11. — Les  caisses  regionales  ont  pour  but: 

1.  De  faciliter  les  operations  a  court  terme,  a  moyen  terme  et  %  long  ter]^ 
effectuees  par  les  membres  des  caisses  locales  de  credit  agricole  mutuel  de  leur 
circonscription  et  garanties  par  ces  societes. 

2.  De  transmettre  aux  societes  cooperatives  agricoles,  aux  associations 
syndicales  ou  a  tous  autres  groupements  les  avances  speciales  qui  peuvent  leur 
etre  consenties  par  I'Etat.     ■- 

Article  12. — Les  caisses  regionales  ne  peuvent  accepter  I'affiliation  que  de 
caisse  locales  dont  le  siege  est  situe  dans  leur  circonscription  et  qui  ne  sont 
pas  d'autre  part,  rattachees  a  une  autre  caisse  regionale. 

EUes  reescomptent,  apres  endossement  par  les  caisses  locales  qui  leur  sont 
affiliees  les  effets  par  les  societaires  de  ces  caisses. 

EUes  peuvent  se  charger  de  tout  payement  et  recouvrement  a  faire  dans 
I'interet  des  dites  caisses  locales. 

Elles  peuvent  faire  aux  caisses  locales  qui  leur  sont  affiliees  les  avances 
necessaires  a  la  constitution  d'un  fonds  de  roulement.  Toutefois,  pour  celles 
qui  ont  fait  appel  au  concours  financier  de  I'Etat  ces  avances  ne  pourront  de- 
passer,  pour  chaque  caisse  locale,  le  montant  du  capital  verse  a  la  caisse  regionale 
sous  forme  de  souscription  de  parts. 

Elles  peuvent  emettre  des  bons  de  caisse  a  echeance  variable  avec  ou  sans 
interet,  mais  ces  bons  ne  sont  crees  qu'en  faveur  des  agriculteurs  domicilies 
dans  la  circonscription  de  la  caisse  regionale. 

'  Article  13. — Tous  les  ans,  dans  la  premiere  quinzaine  de  fevrier,  les  caisses 
regionales  reversent  a  I'office  national  du  credit  agricole  les  amortissements 
qu'elles  ont  encaisses  dans  le  cours  de  I'annee  precedente  et  auxquels  sont 
astreints  les  beneficiaires  des  prets  a  long  terme,  les  societes  cooperatives," les 
associations  syndicales  et  les  autres  associations  ayant  regu  des  avances  de 


Section  III. — Operations  communes  aux  caisses  locales  et  aux  caisses  regionales 

Article  14. — ^Les  caisses  de  credit  agricole  mutuel  peuvent  contracter  les 
emprunts  necessaires  pour  constituer  ou  augmenter  leurs  fonds  de  roulement. 

Pour  les  caisses  de  credit  ayant  fait  appel  au  concours  financier  de  I'Etat, 
ces  emprunts  doivent  etre  prealablement  soumis  a  I'autorisation  du  ministre  de 
I'Agriculture, 

Elles  peuvent  se  procurer  des  capitaux  en  reescomptant  leur  portefeuille 
d'effets  ou  en  empruntant  sur  titres. 

Elles  peuvent  recevoir,  de  toute  personne,  des  depots  en  compte  courant. 
avec  ou  sans  interet  et  tout  depot  de  titres.  "JP 

Les  operations  autres  que  celles  qui  sont  autorisee&^  la  presente  loi  leur 
sont  interdites. 

Article  15. — ^Les  caisses  de  credit  agricole  ont,  pour  toutes  les  obligations 
de  leurs  societaires  vis-a-vis  d'elles  un  privilege  sur  les  parts  formant  le  capital 
social.  c  I 

I  Chapitre  teoisieme  J 

^  Eonctionnement  \ 

1j^  statuts  determinent  le  taux  de  I'interet  des  parts,  qui  ne  pent  depasser 
6  pour  100  ni  exceder  pour  les  caisses  locales  le  taux  des  prets  consentis  a  leurs 
societaires.  ,, j — 
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TiTRE  TROISIEME 

i 

Avances  de  I'Etat 

^^...ble  26,— L'avance  de  40  millions  de^rancs  et  la  redevance  annuelle  a 

verser  au  Tresor  par  la  Banque  de  France  sont  a  la  disposition  du  Gouverne- 
ment,  pour  etre  remises  a  titre  d'avances  aux  caisses  regionales.  ' 

Un  decret,  pris  sur  la  proposition  du  ministre  de  I'Agriculture  et  du  ministre 
des  Finances,  fixe  la  proportion  dans  laquelle  ces  sommes  sont  affectees  a  des 
avances  pour  prets  a  court  terme  et  a  moyens  terme,  a  des  avances  pour  prets 
individuels  a  long  terme  ou  a  des  avances  pour  prets  a  des  societes  cooperatives 
et  a  des  associations  syndicales  ou  a  des  associations  d'interet  collectif  agricole. 

Article  27. — La  repartition  des  avances  accordees  en  vertu  de  la  presente 
loi  est  faite  par  Tofiice  national  du  credit  agricole. 

Article  28. — Les  avances  pour  prets  a  court  terme  et  a  moyen  terme  sont 
consenties  en  comptes  courants  ouverts  a  I'office  nationale  du  credit  agricole.  ^ 

Les  avances  que  les  caisses  regionales  peuvent  recevoir  pour  I'attribution 
de  prets  individuels  a  long  terme  sont  fixes  suivant  le  nombre  et  Timportanee 
des  demandes  dont  seront  saisies  les  caisses  regionales. 

Les  societes  cooperatives  agricoles,  les  associations  syndicales  libres,  les 
societes  d'interet  collectif  agricole  peuvent  recevoir  des  avances  egales  a  six  fois 
leur  capital  verse  en  argent  ou  en  nature,  lorsque  les  statuts  comportent  une 
clause  de  responsabilite  conjointe  et  solidaire  de  tous  les  societaires  ou  bien 
lorsque  tout  ou  partie  des  membres  du  conseil  d'administration  ont  souscrit 
un  engagement  solidaire  de  remboursement  juge,  sous  sa  responsabilite,  suffisant 
par  la  caisse  regionale  intermediaire. 

Les  avances  aux  associations  syndicales  autorisees  seront  proportionnees  a 
1'importf.nce  des  travaux  qu'elle  auront  a  executer. 


TiTEE   CINQXnEME 

De  I'office  national  et  de  la  commission  pleniere  du  cred'^  agricole 
Article  35. — II  est  cree  un  office  national  du  credit  agricole. 
"*  ',  office  est  un  etablissement  public  possedant  I'autonomie  financiere. 

ne  fagon  generale  il  assure  I'application  de  la  presente  loi. 
II  a  notamment  pour  objet: 
1.  La  gestion  de  la  dotation  du  credit  agricole. 
%_  2.  La  gestion  des  depSts  de  fonds  regus  par  les  caisses  regionales  de  credit 
igricole  mutuel,  et  qui  lui  sont  confie  par  elles. 
,       3.  L'emission  de  bons  par  I'intermediaire  des  caisses  regionales  de  credit 
igricole  mutuel. 

4.  La  gestion  des  credits  votes,  en  application  de  la  loi  du  4  mai  1918, 
relative  a  la  mise  en  culture  des  terres  abandonnees. 

'    Article  36. — L'Office  est  administre  par  un  conseil  d'administration  sous  le 
eontrSle  d'une  commission  pleniere  composee  de  trente  membres. 

^  La  commission  pleniere  est  presidee  par  le  ministre  de  I'Agriculture.  Elle 
_^_feomposee  pour  un  cinquieme  des  representants  du  Senat  et  de  la  Chambre 
des  deputes,  pour  deux  cinquiemes  de  delegues  elils  par  les  caisses  regionales  de 
credit  agricole  mutuel  et  pour  deux  cinquiemes  de  membres  nommes  par  decret 
sur  la  proposition  du  ministre  de  I'Agriculture  et  du  ministre  des  Finances  et 
choisis  par  les  hautes  personnalites  prises  dans  I'administrationjpn 

Les  membres  du  conseil  sont  nommes  par  la  commission  pleniere.    lis  sont 
au  nombre  de  sept. 
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La  direction  de  I'office  est  confiee  a  un  directexir  general  nomme  par  decret 
sur  la  proposition  du  ministre  de  I'Agriculture.  Ce  fonctionnaire  remplit  les 
fonctions  d'administrateur  de  I'office  et  ne  peut  etre  revoque  que  sur  la  propo- 
sition de  la  commission  pleniere  et  du  conseil  d'administration. 

Un  agent  comptable  soumis  a  I'inspection  des  finances  et  justiciable  de  la 
cour  des  comptes  est  egalement  nomme  par  decret  sur  la  proposition  du  ministre 
de  I'Agriculture  et  du  ministre  dajpFinances.  I 


EXHIBIT  No.  97 
I 

ERAIS  D'ADMINISTRATION  DU  CREDIT  AGRICOLE 

FRANCE 


lUTTJEL  DE 


Par  M.  Emmanuel  Brousse,  "Economiste  Frangais"  du  16  mai  1914  "•^ 
^*  (Pages  719  a  721^ 

En  dix  ans  par  exemple,  les  frais  generaux  d'exploitation  des  Caisses  regio- 

nales  ont  depasse  le  quart  des  benefices  nets  realises  (1,234,805  francs  pour  6 
millions  de  reserves)  et  cela  malgre  la  gratuite  theorique  de  gestion  des  Caisses 
locales  et  regionales.  Les  rapports  annuels  parus  dans  I'ouvrage  "Dix  ans  de 
credit  agricole"  qu'a  publics  en  1911  le  ministre  de  I'Agriculture,  montrent  qu'en 
cet  intervalle  les  Caisses  regionales  ont  absorbe  une  somme  de  2^80^000  francs 
a  titre  de  frais  generaux  et  de  gestion. 

"D'autre  part,  la  situation  des  credits  au  31  decembre  1913  porte  I'indica- 
tion:  Frais  d'administration,  1,234,805  francs,  cette  derniere  somme  representant 
sans  doute  le  montant  global  des  traitements  ou  indemnites  de  toute  nature 
accordes  au  personnel  central  depuis  1899.  Le  total  de  ces  deux  rubriques 
depasse  done  3  millions.  Si  Ton  tient  compte  des  frais  generaux  des  Caisses 
locales  et  des  Cooperatives,  I'annee  moyenne  a  coute  au  credit  plus  de  250,000 
francs."  ^h 

"A  raison  de  6  millions  par  an  d'avances,  le  credit  agricole  absorbe  4.2  pour 
100  de  ses  revenus  pour  les  seuls  frais  de  gestion  de  capitaux  qui  ne  lui  content 
rien.  Si  Ton  compare  cette  gestion  onereuse  a  celle  qu'emploient  les  Societes  de 
credits,  ou  la  Banque  de  France  elle-meme,  pour  les  capitaux  qui  leur  sont  confies 
par  des  particuliers,  on  voit  qu'au  lieu  de  perdre  environ  4^  pour  100  des 
sommes  qui  lui  sont  pretees,  le  credit  agricole  pourrait  donner  ^  pour  100  a  I'Etat 
pour  avances  faites,  et  eviter  par  suite  une  perte  annuelle  de  plus  de  250,000 
francs  pour  I'agriculture. 

Ne  serait-il  pas  possible  de  reduire  un  peu  ces  frais  de  gestion?  Le_  faible 
rendement  moyen  du  capital  considerable  mis,  sans  interet  a  la  dispoS'ition  du 
credit  agricole  ne  vient-il  pas  d'un  vice  d'organisation  ou  d'un  gestion  defec- 
tueuse  de  ces  fonds  de  concours?" 


1 


T*! 


HIBIT  No.  98 


The  Harris  Abattoir  Company  Limited 


Toronto       Canada ' 


CHART 


SHOWING 

STANDARD  BEEF  CUTS 

AS  CUT  BY 

The  Harris  Abattoir  CalmniD 
TorontOsCahada        > 


HINDquarter      cuts 


I     Short  Hip  2! 


Z\  Steak  Piece  i 


l-Z     Long   Hip  3' 


M   Flank  end  or  cod 


Short  Loin  1 


2-4    Long  Loih  I 


Short  Rank 


3-5    Full  Flank 


Percentages  are  of  w^ht 
of  300  LB. [Side  goodquailtji 
steer  cutting  ar  Boned 
rib  and  2  Ribs  on  the 
hind., 


7  I  Plate 


8  I  Windsor  Chuck 


6-8  I  Wihdsor  Rack 


LLBrisketrfoInt 


lUQreCutchuch  2&0 


|6-a-IOl    Full  Rock  34-5 


II     Fi-ont  Shank  TJ-5 


IMlo-ii     Cross  Cut  Chuctc         \3Z. 


M^KHi     Wangle  406 


APPENDIX  N0-.8 


DITIONS 


.EXHIBIT  No. 


VALUES  OF  STANDARD  BEEF   CtJTS 


r 


At  the  present  time  good  fresh  steers  are  selling  at  approximately  13  cen 
per  pound.  ^  The  various  cuts  from  this  quality  are  selling  at  the  prices  shown 


Ek 


^    11  notice  that  the  prices  worked  out  on  the  percentages  shown 
the  blueprint  realize  a  little  over  13  cents  per  pound  on  the  carcass.    This, 
necessary  to  cover  cost  of  labour  in  cutting: 


Short  Hip. 
Long  Loin. 
Full  Elank. 


iiiiuiBa 


.19-5%— 24  cents— 4-680 
6-5&-^4  cents—  -220 


Hind. 


Rib.. 
Plate. 
Shank. . 
Brisket  Poiri. 
Chuck. . 

Eront   ^ 


Hindvaluel6-30 

-20     cents— 1-900 
-  6     cents—  -510 
3-5%—  4    cents—  -140 
.  3-5^0—  6     cents—  -210 
.25-0%—  9i  cents— 2-375 


60-0%  5-136 

Iront  value  10-27 

100-0%  13-285 

Carca^  value  13-29 
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EXHIBIT  Nd^IOC 


The  Harris  Abattoir  Co.  Limited 


C«ART 

Showing 

H.A-WXLTSHIRE  SIDE 
'  AND 

STANDARD  Cl)TS 

AS  MADE  BV 

.ENGLISH 

BACON  MERCHANTS^ 

THE  HARRIS  ABATTOIR  0> 
Limited  i 


11 


"1 

1 

6AM MON 

27.+^ 

2 

FLANK 

7-8 

3 

Belly 

9-8 

MM 

Thick  STREAK 

5-9 

1 

5 

Loin 

15-7 

6 

Back 

9-8 

7 

COLLAR 

7-9 

8 

FORE- EM  D 

15-7 

L 

1 

rORESSEo  Hog     I 
[WHOLE  Side 
Trimmed  Wiutshi 

44-    " 
72   .. 

RE    56 

ibs^ 

" 

1 

AGRICULTURAL  CONDITIONS 


APPENDIX  No.  3 


TEST  SHOWING  VALTJE  OF  LI'V 


IS   TO-DAY'S  ENGLISH   WILTSHIR 


102/^$21.67  per  100  pounds  landed  England. 

,  ^  Pounds 

Live  Hog_.  9  k  200 

Dressed  Hog. .  '^*  144 

Dressed  Side. .  '^'^ 

Wiltshire  ^ide. . 
Wiltshire  Side  56  pounds  at  $21.67— $12.14. 

OST   OF   PACKAGES,    MATERIAL^^  SHIPPING   AND    LANDING    CHAEGES 


Paekagw,  material  and  labour. 
Freight  Toronto  to  Seaboard  — 


Per  side 
Ppr  100  lbs.        (56  lbs.) 
"■  'i5  $    .92 


Net  return,  56-pound  Wiltshire. 


CUTTING  CEEDITS — FATS  A 


4-9  pounds  Fat  at  $7.80. . 
11-1  pounds  Head  and  Bones  at  3  cents 


^ 

L 

1 

^T- 

$10.00 


$    .71 


9 


72  pounds  Dressed  Side  net  valuUlL    ^M  $10.71 

Value  Dressed  Hog  per  100  pounds.  ••#      ^^  $14.88 

ialue  Live  Hog  per  100  pounds,  fed  and  walered  basis 
(72  per  cent  dressed  value) . .  r  li  ■* "  "^ 


1 

\ 

L 

1 

II 

1 

1 

( 

i 

1 

1 
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w 

■  II 

1 

J 

m 

1 
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TheHarris  Abattoir  Co.  Limited: 


CHART 

SHOVJtNG 

Standard  CANADIAN  > 

■PoRK  CUTS 
A3  cut    BY 
THE  HARRIS  ABATTOIR  Co 
UMITED 
TORONTO,      CANADA 


1 

FOOT 

\-B% 

2 

HAM 

Z0.0 

3 

LOIN 

17.0 

4 

BELLY 

15.0 

5 

SHOULDER 

20.0 

6 

JOWL 

2.0 

7 

LACONE 

2« 

8 

HEAD 

8.0 

TrTnmings 
Bone 
,Fats 

13-8 

V/t^LiVE  HOG      2oo  lbs 
Dressed  Hog    14-4-    " 
Side  in  chart    72  •• 


.GRICULTUBAL  UONDITIOl 
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Mo.  3 

1 

1 

1 

EXHIBIT  No.  103 


TEST   SHOWING   VALUE   OP   LIVE    HOGS    ON    BASIS   TO-DAY's    MARKET   ON 


CANADIAN  CUTS  FRESH  POE: 


T 


Pounds 
200 
144 


Loins . . 
Shoulders . 
Bellies. 
Hams. 

JDperating  Cost. 
1-50  per  100  pound 


ANADIAN    CUTS 

.17%— 12-25  lbs.  at  23c.  — $  2.82 

.20fo— 14-40  lbs.  at  14c.  —    2.02 

.15%— 10-80  lbs.  at  20c.  —    2.16 

.20%— 14-40  lbs.  at  21^0.-    3.09 


'-  .     .$10.09 


T 


%  9.32 


CUTTING  CREDITS 


9-95  pounds  Eats  at  $7.80. 
10-20  pounds  Bones  and  Heads  at  $3 


72  pounds  Dressed  Side  net  value. .  ... 

Value  Dressed  Hog  per  100  pounds . . 
Value  Live  Hog  per  100  pounds,  fed  and  watered  basis 
(72  per  cent  dressed  value) . . 


$  1.08 
$10.40 


$14.44 
10.40 


EXHIBIT  No..  104 

I  .^   mjL  i.^ 

TEST  SHOWING  VALUE  OF  LIVE  HOGS  ON  BASIS  TO-DAY'S   MARKET  ON 
I  CANADIAN  CUTS  SMOKED  MEATS 

Live  Hog jdl  SB        '  UiU^m^.  200^ 

Dressed  j 
Dressed  Sid< 

'Smoked  Boneless  Backs..  ,  mo'.    _  7.9.n  1K«    «f.  SRi_<R9  f 

Smoked  Boneless  Rolls. .     ' 
"moked  Breakfast  Bacon. . 
moked  Hams. . 


.Wf>  —11-52  lbs.  at  18  —  2.07 
.13-5%-  9-72  lbs.  at  26  —  2.53 
.18-8%— 13-53  lbs.  at  26  —  3.51 


'^FECIAL  COMMITTEE 


Fresh  Pork  Dept.,  50c.  per  100  lb 
Curing  Pork  Dept.,  1.22c.  per  100  lbs 
Smoking  and  packing,  2-20c.  per  100  lbs. 
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1.21 


.64    $9.02 


^-18-00  lbs.  at  $7.80—11.40 

Bones,  Headland  Feet. .      16-7fo— 12-02  lbs.  at    3.00—    .36        1.75 


100%        72  lbs. 


$10.77 


Value  Dressed  Hog  per  100  pounds.  '  $14.96 

Value  Live  Hog  per  100  lbs.,  fed  and  watered  bagis 
(72  per  cent  dressed  value) . 


EXHIBIT 


^rOKED  backP( 


TEST  SHOWING  VALUE  OF  BONELESS  SMOKED  BACKS"0N-"BASIS  OP  FRESH 

LOINS  AT  23  CENTS       _, . 

100  per  cent  Eresh  Loins. 
Labour  converting 


Total  cost. 


*  # 


5-66  per  cent  Tenderloins  at  41  > 

6-61  per  cent  Spare  Ribs  at  11  cents. 
14-26  per  cent  Bones  at  1  tmnt. . 
3-02  per  cent  F.at  at  7-80 

71-55  per  cent  Fresh  Bonel^Baek„. 
100  per  cent  Fresh  Boneless  Backs. 
Cost  curing  and  material. . 
Cost  smoking  and  material . 

Cost  Smoked  Boneless  Backs  without  shrink. 
10  per  cent  Net  shrink  in  smoke  house. 

Net  cost  Smoked  Boneless  Back. 


^_|2.2_ 
.  .73 


$19.86 
27.75 


$31.17 
3.11 

$34.28 


P-EST  SHOWIJSTG  VALUE  OF  SMOKED  HAMS  ON  BASIS  OF  FEESH 
HAMS  AT  21^  CENTS 

100  per  cent  Fresh  Hams  .        i       '  . .  $21.50 

st  curing  and  materials  f   '  T  ^^  Wk  $1.22 

it  smoking,  materials  and  package^fcj^B        2.20  3,42 


Cost  Smoked  Ham  without  shrink. 
6  per  cent  Net  shrink  in  smoke  house. 


$24.92 
1.50 


Net  cost  Smoked  Ham. 


$26.42 


AGRICULTXTRAL  UOWDITIO 
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EXHIBIT  No^  106 


- 

1 

■ 

■ 

*i^ 

■ 

■ 

k 

N 

TEST  SHOWIIS^G  VALU 


SMOIOED  BREAKFAST  BACON   ON   BASIS  Q 


FRESH  BELLIES  AT  20  CENTS 


100  per  cent  Fresh  Bellies 
Cost  curmg  and  m^riiili 


Cost  smoking,  m 


Jon^RioufTMrink . 


Cost  Smoked  Baron^SiouCTKrink. 
10  per  cent  net  shrink  in  smoke  house. 

Net  cost  smoked  bacon.      -' 


$23.42 
»  2.34 


$25.76 


SHOWING  VALUE  OF  SMOKED  BONELESS  ROLLS  Olg  BASIS_  OF  F 
I  SHOULDERS   AT   14   CENTS 


100  per  cent  Fresh  N.Y.  Shoulders        ! 
Labour  convertineT .  -w 
i 
Total  cost.  .J 

11  per  cent  Lacones  at  7  cents. .  ' 

1-5  per  cent  Blade  Bones-^l  gmt  j^ 
3-4  per  cent  Fat  at  $7.80  j^,  P    ^ 

84 --1  plr  cent  Fresh  Boneless  Shoulder 

100  per  cent  Fresh  Boneless  Shoulder 

Cost  curihs:~3^^*-.  .     .         i 

Cost  smoki 

Cost  Smoked  Boneless  ^Shoulder  jvithout  shrink. 
6  per  cent  net  shrink  in  smoke  house. 


Net  cost  Smoked  Bonelei 


$14.00 


$14.26 


$13.20 
15.70 
$1.22 
2.20  3.42 


19.12 
'  1.22 


C4<N1<MUS       coowt-  -eft-io 


n 

^w 

f    ^ 

D<Mt>        CMNO>-iC<» 


tvi:-iTa.-fcia>^isgir;-HL*4fcfci; 


I  (M  O  «>  Tj*  lO  Tj(  i-H  "<j(  to  C»  lO  r- CC  »0        <3>t>CiO 


fqpqpQMMWpqfq 


O     P5        O     ' 


1  ^ 

.; 

"1 

o 

1 

k-^ 

*=^ 

% 

03 

^ 

? 

^      ^ 

y  s 

2w 

w 

w 

o 

f^ 

fM 

Pi     & 
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AGRICULTURAL  CONDITIO 
l^    1 

L 

«3 

CO 

«5 
12 

I>-0O<M»- 
CDOOC 

CO  ecu 

^^1^ 

-*  t- l>- OO  CO  CVJ 

l-I 

CD 

rHCO 

ca»ococo:?< 

>o 

EK'>si3l^--»j:<c»aiagisgiBE; 


t-t 

e  eo  p  ec-  ^  too*      ^  tf>     3  to 
O     O     O  __     Q          "^ 

3«^"c 

^ 

-n 

:   ;   ;   :s  ;     ; 

i 

S 

:     :     •    -o    ■§        : 

i 

ohilled  or  frozen 

Ited  and  pickled 

sed  or  undresse 
ts,     including 
excluding  extra 

products — 

^ 

:     :    - 

d 

frozen. 

Pork,  tre 

Pork,  dr 

Poultry, 
Other 
meats, 

ilk  aad  n 
Butter.. 

CD 

1 

Cheese 
Cream 

i 

■ 

V                     ^^ 

|0    O    O    ^    O     g-fi    M    pi    .SH    w    s 


turn's          . 

£  ^- «       ^ 

■^1 

8-3  >5 

^5 

sss 

§!-!■ 

1 

g-:5       ' 

^^■^■^■H 

§    -a 

-*»«*-' 

050  pounds,  1 

per  head:  les 

white,  3o.  pe 

1 

-^N  ■=  Ji 

^^a-m 

^^^ 

in 

-Sfe'- 

s2i 

attle  weig 
,  one  year 
•  seed,  crii 

•->o 
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EXHIBIT  No.  117 


CHANGE  OF  PRICE  JULY,  1919 

The  price  of  Arrow  Collars,  laundered  and  soft,  taking  effect  July  4.j^ij.  k,^ 
$2.40  per  doz.  subjectto  change  without  notice.  ^*'  ^jy 

You  are  requested  to  sell  them  at  30  cents  each,  not  Jiigher,  so  that  tlise  price 
to  the  consumer  will  be  as  low  as  possible,  to  allow  of  a  small  net  profit  to  you. 

The  following  styles  of  collars  are  sold  up: —        ^  , 


LA-UNDERED 


Gothic 

HXJEON 

Deaytoi 


Bir^ONT  (Madras) 
Madras  3 

ClIADLEY 


Glasgow 

Baltic 

Chester 


(p 

1 

T 

AWK 

Sparling 

Nicola 

Durham 

Gretna 

Graham 


Beverly 


Wyclipfe 
Midland 
Emery     ] 
Lakefield 


Kingston 

TEliRO 
FORDHAM 


^^um 


Please  advise  us  when  ordering  collars,  if  we  will  send  you  the  nearest  style 
to  those  ordered  at  the  same  price,  i:^|>iJ,es  ordered  are  sold  up  or  not  in  gbo^. 

CLUETT-PEABODY  &  CO.   OP  CANADA  LIMITED 


EXHIBIT  No.  118 

A  i  I 

TOOKE  BE0§^  LIMITED,  MANUFACTURERS  OF  MEN'S  FURNISHIN^f^ 

Montreal,   July   3,   1919. 

, — Owifig  to  the  continued  increases  in  both  wages  and  material, 
jve  are  reluctantly  compelled  to  advance  the  price  of  our  collars. 

JjhM  previously  sold  at  |2  will  be  $2.40  per  dozen,  other  lines  in  proportion. 

Yours  truly,  ^* 

TiOOKE  BROS.   LIMITED. 


AGRICULTURAL  CONDITIONt 
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EXHIBIT  No.  119 

To  maintain  the  standard  of  quality  to  which  we  attribute  the  ever  increas- 
ing popularity  of  our  collars,  it  has  become  necessary  for  us  to  change  the  mifd- 
mum  price  to  $2.40  per  dozen,  retail  price  30  cents,  to  take  effect  July  4,  1919. 

Material  and  labour  costs  have  considerably  increased  making  this  change 
necessary  if  you  want  your  customers  to  get  the  same  quality  that  they  have 
bee^  accustomed  to  in  W.  G.  &  R.  products. 

'■  We  are  enclosing  some  price  cards  for  use  in  connection  with  the  above 
f.Vifl.nge  in  price.     .  ^  -         t  E.  \      m 

W     "  Yours  truly, 

THE  WILLIAMS,  GREENE  &  ROME  CO.  LIMITED 
KITCHENER,  CANADA 


Add  5c  per  dozen  to  price  of  collars  delivered  from  VanofiU 


EXHIBIT  No.   120 


I 


-    HoiJSE  OF  Repebsentativ 

67th  Congress,  4th  Session.  I 

4i^  jlPt     *-  IE  Document  No.  560..  _ 

ExTEACT  from  the  Bixth  Annual  Report  of  the  FeS!&ral  Farm  Loan  Board  of^ 
the  United  States  of  Am^ica  for  the  Year  Ending  December  31^1920k 

>ectfully  yours, 

t        A.  W.  MELL( 
Secretary  of  the  Ti 

ii  Depaetment,  

^  Washington.,  February  6,  1923.  , 
The^peaker  of  tKe  House  of  Representatives. 

SiE, — This  report  to  you  has  been  delayed  beyond  the  usual  time  oPiub- 
mission,  due  to  our  desire  to  include  in  the  major  statistical  data,  particularlyj 
tie  operations  of  the  Kederal  land  banks,  the  record  to  the  end  of  the  calendar 
year.  : 

The  year  1922  has  been  one  of  steady  and  consistent  progress  in  the 
development  of  the  Federal  farm-loan  system.  There  have  been  made  during 
the  year,  through  the  Federal  land  banks,  74,055  loans  in  the  aggregate  sum  of 
-  $224,301,400.  This  is  a  very  gratifying  result  in  the  figures  involved,  but  a 
feature  much  more  gratifying  to  those  charged  with  the  administration  of  the  ^ 
banks  is  that  it  represents  a  complete  response  to  the  borrowing  demands  upon  ^^ 
fcithe  system,  and  that  it  shows  a  steady  and  normal  flow  of  business  by  months.  -a 
In  view  of  the  fact  that  the  year  has  been  one  of  very  considerable  borrowing 
demand,  we  believe  it  may  be  accepted  as  measuring  the  maximum  call  upon  _ 
the  banks  and  as  demonstrating  their  capacity  to  respond  to  such  demand  under 
any  except  very  unusual  and  extraordinary  conditions.  '■ 

y      A    table    showing    the    monthly    volume    of    business    in    each    of    the      _ 
.  several  land  banks  with  the  total  by  months  is  attached  and  marked  "Appendix 
No.  1".  _  ^ 

Equally  gratifying  have  been  the  financial  operations  of  the  banks.    During^^J 
the  year  farmrloan  bonds  to  the  total  of  $278,650,000  have  been  sold  to  the*^ 

public.     These  sales  being  in  excess  of  the  loaning  demand,  the  excess  was  used 

to  call  and  retire  bonds  held  by  the  Treasury  in  the  sum  of  $70,150,000,  thereby^B 
reducing  the  Treasury  holdings  as  of  December  31  to  $112,885,p00.  ^^ 

The  loaning  rate  of  the  banks  at  the  beginning  of  the  year  was  6  per  cent, 
as  all  bonds  sold  during  the  year  1921  had  been  5  per  cent  bonds*  These  bonds 


i  I 
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lad  been  offered  to  the  public  at  par,  the  banks  paying  a  commission  on  sale. , 
n  February  the  bond  market  seemed  to  justify  the  offering  of  the  bonds  at  a 
premium  and  $76,000,000  of  5  per  cent  bonds  were  offered  at  a  price  which 
netted  the  banks  a  premium  of  1-i  per  cent.    This  premium  absorbed  the  losses , 
in  the  way  of  commission  on  the  sale  of  the  bonds  for  the  previous  year.    It 
was  the  judgment  of  the  Federal  land  banks  and  the  Farm  Loan  Board,  early 
in  May,  that  conditions  had  sufficiently  improved  to  justify  the  reduction  of" 
the  bond  rate  to  4^  per  cent  and  the  loaning  rate  to  5i  per  cent._    An  offering  o^ 
4^ per  cent  bonds  at  par  -^as  accordingly  made  and  oversubscribed.    A  portfta 
M|he  over-subscription  was  used  to  retire  bonds  held  by  the  Treasury,  and  th5 


The  total  retirement  of  Government  stock  by  normal  operations  of  the 
banks  during  the  year  was  $2,333,890. 

The  steadily  increasing  volume  of  business  has  undoubtedly  added  to  the 
earning  power  of  the  Federal  land  bank^^nd  their  total  net  earnings  for  the 
year  were,  by  banks,  as  follows:  J|B 


Springfield. . 
Baltimore. 
Columbia. 
Louisville. . 
New  OrieanF 


..  Louis, 
with  a  grand  tc 
The  consoliv. 


$243,288  11 
236,973  46 
338,589  49 
462,545  13 
495,988  54 
515,073  13 


Paul. 


Omaha. 
Wichita. . 
Houston . 
Berkeley. 
Spokane. 


$637,541  : 
.  767,003  59 
479,546  74 
599,488  12 
241,298  55 
675,357  59 


_;ill  be  seen,  of  $5,692,694.33. 

statement  of  the  condition  of  the  12  Ead^al  land  banks 


as  of  December  31  is  hereto  attached,  marked  "Appendix 


FORECLOSTJEES 


iz  i^^a^&i  ian 


From  the  inception  of  the  system  to  December  31  it  has  been  found  necessary 
ip  institute  foreclosure  proceedings  on  1,402  mortgageg;^  involving  loans  and 
accrued  interest  in  the  sum  of  $5,068,929.25.  Of  these,  672,  involving  $2,281,-  " 
802.37,  were  settled  before  sale.  In  318  cases,  involving  $1,081,994.65,  fore-" 
closure  was  completed  and  lands  involved  purchased  at  foreclosure  sale  and 
title  acquired  by  the  banks.  And  there  remain  pending  412  cases,  involving 
$1,705,232.23.  -m^ 

Sales  of  acquired  lands  have  been  made  in  a  volume  approximating 
$250,000,  and  all  unsold  lands  were,  on  December  31,  charged  to  the  undivided 
profits  account  of  the  banks  and  are  not  reported  in  the  statement  attached 
^,n  admitted  asset;  but  only  one  of  the  acquired  farms  has  been  sold  at  a 


-j^not  indicative  of  anticipated  loss,  but  was  regarded  as  the  establishment 
lof  a  sound  business  policy,  to  the  end  that  published  statements  will  reflect 
only  assets  of  admitted  value.  This  record  of  foreclosures  would  it  is  believed 
pe  highly  satisfactory,  considering  the  total  number  and  amount  of  loans  held 
by  the  banks,  even  in  normal  times,  and  in  view  of  adverse  agricultural  con- 
ditions for  the  past  two  years  it  is  accepted  as  additional  evidence  of  the 
soundness  of  the  basis  on  which  Federal  land  bank  loans  are  made. 

In  previous  reports  attention  has  been  called  to  the  very  satisfactory 
verification  of  the  soundness  of  appraisals  by  the  sale  of  mortgaged  bonds.- ^ 
and  at  the  expense  of  reiteration  it  may  be  well  to  say  that  when  a  farm 
mortgaged  to  a  Federal  land  bank  is  sold  the  sale  is  reported  to  the  local  farm 
loan  association  in  which  the  purchaser  succeeds  to  the  orignial  jporrower, 
and  the  sale  price  is  of  course  embodied  in  such  report.  ■ 

During  the  year  ending  November  30,  1922,  4,714  such  sales  were  reported. 
The  total  appraised  value'  of  the  lands  involved  in  these  sales,  as  appraised 
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by  the  Federal  appraiser  for  the  purpose  of  making  the  loans,  was  $36,247,533. 
The  total  loans  amount  to  $14,92"5,994.  The  total  sales  aggregated  $39,701,625. 
To  put  the  matter  somewhat  more  concretely,  4,714  farms,  on  which  the  total 
loans  were,  in  round  numbers,  $15,000,000,  had  been  appraised  for  thirty-six 
and  one-fourth  millions  of  dollars,  and  sold  for''  $39,701,625,  or  nearly  three 
and  one-half  millions  above  the  appraised  value,  and  the  loans  involved  were 
only  37  per  cent  of  the  sale  price  and  41  per  cent  of  the  appraised  value. 
This  stability  of  appraisal  is  a  substantial  factor  in  the  growing  popularity 
lof  the  Federal  farm-loan  bond. 

A  detailed  statement  of  these  sales  by  States  is  attached,  designated  as 
Appendix  No.  3.  '' 

The  usual  statistical   data  brought  down  to   October^l,   indicating  by 
States  with  fair  accuracy  the  purpose  for  which  loans  have  been  grantedjij 
attached  and  designated  as  Appendix  No.  4.  "H 

The  statistical  record  of  appraisals  made  by  Federal  and  joint-stock 
land  banks  is  regarded  as  of  especial  value,  and  we  venture  to  again  call 
^attention  to  the  fact  that  the  Farm  Loan  Board  or  any  Federal  land  bank 
will  be  gl^d  to  give  any  legitimate  inquirer  a  statement  as  to  any  county 
in  the  United  ^tates  in  which  business  has  been  transacted,  showing  the 
number  of  appraisals  made,  the  number  of  acres  involved,  and  the  average 
g^ppraisal  by  acre  in  the^ounty.  This  service  should  be  especially  helpful 
to  those  who  contemplate*he  purchase  of  lands  in  territory  with  the  values 
of  which  they  are  unfamiliar. 

The  summary  of  the  result  of  the  appraisal  of  210,000  farms,  showini 
the  number  of  appraisals  by  States  and  the  average  per  acre  appraised  value 
in  the  several  States,  is  attached  as  Appendix  No.  5.  ^ 

To  summarize  briefly,  the  12  Federal  land  banks  have,  during  the^ 
bold  to  the  public  all  the  farm-loan  bonds  they  desired  to  offer;  have  redu( 
the  rate  of  interest  to  borrowers  one-half  of  1  per  cent,  and  met  all  the  ca 
'  upon  them  where  applications  were  satisfactory,  having  closed  74,055  loansj 
in  the  aggregate  sum  of  $224,301,400;  have  retired  Treasury  stock  to  the 
total  of  $2,333,890,  and  voluntarily  repurchased  farm-loan  bonds  held  by 
i"the  Treasury  in  the  sum  of  $70,150,000;  have  charged  to  their  undivided  profits 
all  lands  acquired  by  foreclosure  and  all  instalment  and  interest  payments 
more  than  90  days  overdue;  and,  after  doing  this  and  paying  liberal  divi- 
dends to  shareholders,  have  nearly  doubled '^their  reserve  account  by  adding 
thereto  more  than  $1,300,000,  and  start  on  the  new  year  with  an  undivided 

_i^j_ai"'        _. I.  c      tr^-i    ^•*J-TP'rvrfO/-»      1 il. _       ml.  *  ^ 1  JT       _  _  _ 


^ery  way  satisfactory. 

NATIONAL    FAKM    LOAN^  ASSOCIATIONS  

There  were  organized  during  the  year  361  national  farm  loan  associations, 
Vyhile  25   were   liquidated   by   consolidation  with   other   associations,   leavi 
the  total  number  in  operation  4,487.  ' 

A  table  shoeing  by  States  the  number  of  associations  organized  and 
charters  cancelled  by  consolidation,  together  with  the  number,  amount,  and 
average  size  of  loans  made  in  each  State,  is  attached  as  Appendix  No.  6. 


BR^ 


JOINT-STOCK   LAND   BANKS 

During  the  y?ar  1922  charters  were  issued  to  40  of  these  institutions, 
iging  the  total  number  in  active  operation  at  the  end  of  the  year  to  63.  The 
.'ease  in  the  number  from  23  to  63  in  a  single  year  is  a  rather  notable 
development,  but  very  much  more  so  indeed  is 'the  development  of  the  pro- 
portion of  the  total  business  done  by  these  institutions.  The  23  Joint-sto|fe 
land  banks  in  operation  during  the  year  1921   closed  duriuff  that  year  881 
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loans,  aggregating  $9,334,900.     During  the  same  period  the  12  Federal  land 
__banks  closed  27,153  loans,  amounting  to  191,029,976.     During  the  year  1922 
"the  joint-stock  land  banks  closed  15,916  loans,  in  amount  $138,684,779,  and 
the  Federal  land  banks  74,055  loans,  totalling  $224,301,400. 

These  figures  are  rather  significant  from  several  standpoints.  In  the 
first  place,  the  fact  that  23  of  these  institutions  in  existence  in  1921,  with  no 
restraint  upon  their  issue  and  sale  of  bonds  except  the  market,  with  all  of  the 
incentive  of  private  profit  to  urge  the  transaction  of  business,  closed  only  881, 
loans,  totalling  $9,334,900,  while  the  12  Federal  land  banks  closed  27,153 
loans,  amounting  to  $91,029,976,  should  substantially  answer  the  criticism 
'  directed  at  the  Federal  land  banks  that  credit,  through  these  agencies  was 
deliberately  denied  during  that  period.  -*-  ^=^ 

In  the  second  instance,  the  operations  of  the  year  forcibly  suggest  the 
probability  that  in  the  immediate  future,  perhaps  during  the  current  year, 
the  privately  owned  joint-stock  land  banks  operated  for  private  profit  will, 
in  the  volume  of  business  transacted,  take  precedence  over  the  mutual  Federal 
land  banks.  This  development  may  well  raise  serious  question  as  to  the 
wisdom  of  providing  for  a  great  system  of  mutual  or  co-operative  farm  credits 
and  at  the  same  time  providing  under  the  same  administeration  for  profit- 
making  organizations  to  become  its  chief  competitor,._,and  may  well  raise  the 
further  question  of  whether  legislation  should  not  ^e  enacted  to  make  the 
system  ultimately  entirely  mutual.  These  are,  of  course,  problems  for  the  con- 
sideration of  Congress,  and  are  merely  pointed  out  by  way  of  information 
with  the  urgent  recommendation  that  serious  and  immediate  consideration 
^  gislation  now  pending,  tending  to  place  the  mutual  banks  in  a 
naofe  nearly  equal  position  in  the  competition  for  business.  ■ 

The  figures  above  quoted  as  to  the  volume  of  business  of  the  joint-stock 
land  banks  also  point  out  significantly  the  growing  task  of  their  supervision 
and  examination,  which  now  constitute  more  than  half  of  the  work  "of  the 
Federal  farm-loan  bureau  and  strongly  commend  legislation  assessing^  the 
expense  of  this  bureau  against  the  Federal  and  joint-stock  land  Jjanks.    Ml' 

Legislation  reflecting  the  needs  pointed  out  in  the  preceding  paragraph 
is  now  pending  in  both  branches  of  the  Congress.  H.  R.  14041,  by  Mr.  Strong, 
and  S.  4453,  by  Mr.  Norbeck,  are  identical  bills  which,  in  the  judgment  of 
the  Farm  Loan  Board,  will  be  of  especial  advantage  to  the  mutual  branch 
of  the  farm-loan  system  without  working  injury  to  the  joint-stock  land  ^nks,j 
and  we  recommend  the  enactment  of  legislation  which  shall  embody  the  sub- 

rce  of  these  bills.  ■* 
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instituted  88  foreclosure  proceedings,  involving  a  total  of  $1,231,916,34.^  Of 
these,  16,  involving  $230,411.73,  were  paid  up  before  judgment.  In  18  cases, 
involving  $218,364.73,  foreclosures  were  completed  and  lands  acquired  by  the 
'joint-stock  land  banks.  Fifty- four  cases,  involving  $783,139.88,  were  pending 
and  undisposed  of  on  December  31. 

■*  A  table  showing  the  number  of  joint-stock  land  banks,,. with  the  capital, 
surplus,  and  loans  in  force  of  each  as  of  December  31^1922^^  attached  and 
designated  as  Appendix  No.  7.  '        fBj    {HP 

EespectfuUy  submitted.  A.  W.  MELLOT^^    " 

-  '*'  *  ~Secretary  of  the  Treasm-y. 

R.  A.  COOPER, 
JOHN  H.  GUILL,  Jr.,.  " 
CilAS.  E.  LOBDELL, 

Members  Fsderal  Farm  Loan  Board. 
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EXHIBIT  No.  123 


il  estimates  collected  by  the  International  Institute  of  Agricul 


Countries 


America — 

Argentina ' 

Brazil 

Cuba , 

United  States.' 

Kicaraj 

Peru 

Porto  Rico 

Dominican  Republic. 
Asia — 

Formosa 

British  India 

Java 

Africa— 

Egypt! 

Mauritius 

South  Africa 

Oceania — 

Australia 


241,376 
12,677 


373,053 
3,346,560 
li986,043 

51,128 
258,720 
157,960 


212,747 
675,608 
4,476,795 
324,430 
14,881 
358,253 
405,936 
206,974 

368,045 
3,910,880 
1,857,613 

58,730 
324,660 
146,987 

330,961 


1  Yield  to  the  end  of  February. 


,   EXHIBIT  No.  124      j 

^.—PRODUCTION  OF  RAW  SUGAR  IN  THE  SUGAR  PRODUl 

•  '      1922-23 

pfficial  estimates  collected  by  the  International  Institute  of  Agricultur( 


1932-33 

(1921-32. 

100) 


Countries 


Europe — 

Germany!. .. 

Austria 

Belgiumi 

Bulgaria! 

Finland! 

France 

Hungary^ 

Italy' 


therlands! 

land! 

Sweden* 

Czecho-Slovakia. 
America — 

United  States*. . . , 


■—■—■I— HI 


Product 
seas 
of  F 


1,546,333. 


18,209 

1,745 

498,417 

74,566 
374,441 
255,276 
355,376 

79,185 
794,480 

691,000 


!  Yield  to  the  end  of  January. 
2  To  the  end  of  Decembsar. 


the  opening  of  the 
itember)  to  the  end  Total   yield 
during  the 

season 

Percentage       1921-22 
1931-22      1921-32=100 


1.373.613 


,337 

3,344 

313,717 

65,983 

319,293 

377,380 

.'  258,'7f2^ 
718,436 

1,030,000 


1,429,284 

18,035 

315,497 


67,097 
227,513 
381,909 
300,588 
258,792 
730,306 


67-7    1,020,000 
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WORLD'S  PRODUCTION  OF  SUGAR  BEETS  COMPARED  WITH  PRE- 

PRODUCTION 


(Statement  by  the  International  Institute  of  Agriculture) 

The  production  of  sugar  beets  in  Europe  during  1922,  although  greater  than 
that  of  1921 — which  was  an  extraordinarily  poo?  one, — shows  a  great  falling 
off  (of  about  24  per  cent)  as  compared  with  the  average  during  the  five  years^ 
19.09-1913;  as  will  be  seen  from  the  following  table,  which  shows  the  Europ^a 
production  together  with  the  aggregate  production  of  the  United  ^tates  and 
Canada,  the  only  countries  outside  Europe  that  are  of  any  importance  in  the 
world-production  of  sugar  beets.  ^ 

In  the  total  figure  for  Europe  the  production  of  the  Russia  of  to-day  hai 
not  been  included.  We  may,  however,  roughly  estimate  Russian  production  to 
be  under  one-fifth  of  the  pre-war  average,  -which  amounted  to  about  10,500,000 
tons.  '  — ■ 

■PRODUqTION  OF  SUGAR  BEETS 


k                                          Countries                                                                     1922 
J 

1921 

Averag^ 
1909-13 

f                                                              _                                                       Tons 

European                  ^^^^^^^^^^^M^^lfr   33,500,000 

Canada  and  the  United  States ^^^^^^^^^^^^^H     5 ,  400 ,  000 

Tons 

29,400,000 

7,950,000 

Tons 

44,150,000 

5,000,000 

Tntnis.                         m^^^^K.  ^^^^^^^  as  qnn  nnn 

37,350^000 

49,150,000 

The  -small  increa'se  as  compared  ^ith  pre-war  figures,  in  the  American 
production,  does  not  make  up  for  the  great  decrease  in  Europe;  so  that  this 
year's  world-total  production  of  sugar  beet  shows  a  drop  of  21  per  cent  in 

_  comparison  with  the  average  for  the  five-year  period  1909-1913,  but  a  slight 

'rise  of  4  per  cent  over  the  production  of  1921. 


M* 


EXHIBIT  126  W^ 

THE  WORLD'S  PRODUCTION  OP  SUGAR 

(Statement  by  the  U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture,  March  30,  1923) 

World  production  of  beet  and  cane  sugar  for  the  crop  year  1922-23  is 
estimated  at  20,450,000  short  tons.  This  is  200,000  short  tons  more  than  the 
1921-22  production,  and  2,000,000  short  tons  more  than  the  1912-13  to  1913-14 
pre-war  average. 

Beet  sugar  production  in  Canada  and  the  United  States  is  estimated  at 
745,000  tons,  compared  with  1,102,000  tons  in  1921-22,  and  with  654,000  tons 
in  the  two  pre-war  years.  Although  beet  sugar  production  in  the  United  States 
is  estimated  at  347,000  tons  less  than  last  year,  increased  European  production 
of  506,000  tons  more  than  makes  up  the  shortage,  the  department  points  out. 
European  beet  sugar  production  is  estimated  at  4,972,000  tons,  compared  with 
4,466,000  tons  in  1922,  and  with  7,850,000  tons  in  the  t^o  pre-war  years. 

This  increase  in  European  production  indicates  that  the  European  demand 
for  Cuban  sugar  may  be  less  than  last  year,  the  department  says. 

Cuban  cane  sugar  production  is  estimated  at  4,596,000  tons,  compared  with 
4,476,000  tons  in  1922,  and  wdth  2,295,000  tons  in  the  two  pre-war  years.  Total 
cane  sugar  production  for  all  countries  reporting  is  estimated  at  14,735  000 
tons,  compared  with  14,690,000  tons  in  1922,  and  with  9,913,000  tons  in  the  Wo 
1-^re-war  years.  ■ 
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EXHIBIT  No.  128 

.  THE  MANITOBA  FARM  LOANS  ASSOCIATION 

The  following  is  the  report  of  the  above  named  Association  for  the  nine 
months  ending  August  31st,  1922,  submitted  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Associa- 
tion to  The  Hon.  Provincial  Treasurer.  *' 

Winnipeg,  Manitoba,  January  11th,  1923. 

The  Hoi\  Fy  M.  Black.  Provincial  Treasurer,  \ 

'gislative  Buildings,  Winni'peg. 

I  have  the  honour  to  submit  herewith  the  fifth  annual  report  of  The 
Manitoba  Farm  Lioans  Association  for  the  nine  months  ending  August  31s^ 
1922.  ^ 

The  Association  has  now  taken  its  place  as  an  important  factor  in  the 
Land  Mortgage  situation  of  the  Province,  as  may  be  observed  from  a  perusal 
of  the  very  considerable  figures  given  in  its  balance  sheets  appended. 

During  the  nine  months  under  consideration,  1,125  applications  for  loans 
to  the  amount  of  $2,717,000  were  received,  of  which  612  were  accepted  and 
improved  by  the  Board  of  Management,  to  the  extent  of  $1,724,750.  The 
number  and  amount  of  applications  received  during  the  period  were  proportion- 
ately less  than  those  filed  during  the  previous  year,  viz. : — l,89i  for  $5,096,000. 
The  total  applications  received  to  August  31st,  1922,  amounted  to  $18,600,000. 

The  sum  of  $1,901,850  was  paid  out  in  691  loans,  an  average  of  $2,750  p|| 
loan,  making  3,039  loans  paid  out  to  August  31st,  1922,  a  total  of  $8,049,5QQj_ 
oi  which  amount  the  balance  of  principal  outstanding  is  $7,357,971.23  for" 
2/79'6  loans.  Sixteen  loans,  to  the  amount  of  $16,841.04  were  paid  off  in  full, 
ome  of  them  by  the  Soldier  Settlement  Board,  others  for  the  purpose  of  secur- 
ing increased  loans,  which  the  Board  could  not  see  their  way  clear  to  grant, 
With  other  institutions,  and  the  remainder  by  virtue  of  the  statutory  provision 
permitting  the  payments  of  Mortgages  after  the  expiration  of  five  years. 

The  Balance  Sheet  appended,  certified  to  by  the  Provincial  Auditors, 
Messrs.  Jolm  Scott  &  Co.,  shows  a  net  profit  for  the  nine  months  of  $40,533.98, 
from  which  amount  the  Board  decided  to  pay  to  the  Province  the  original  grant 
of  $10,000  for  organization  purposes  received  when  the  Association  was  in- 
corporated in  March,  1917.  This  gain  for  the  nine  months  compares  favourably 
with  the  profit  of  J43,186.38  for  the  year  ending  November  30tb,  1921,  and 
182,558.60  for  the  previous  year.  The  total  amount  standing  at  the  credit 
P  Profit  and  Loss  Account,  it  will  be  noted,  is  now  $126,702.24,  after  deduct- 
Big  the  $10,000  aforesaid.  " 

The  expenses  of  conducting  'the  business  were  almost  exactly  the  same  as 
for  the  year  previous,  but  on,  of  course,  a  very  much  larger  turnover,  viz.: — 
$30,560.77  on  $7,000,000,  or  less  than  one-half  of  one  per  cent. 

The  Association  borrowed  about  $500,000  of  six  per  cent  money  during  the 
early  winter  months,  but  in  February  the  market  stiffened  and  it  was  able  to 
borrow  $500,000  at  5^  per  cent  at  par,  and 'during  the  summer,  another  $1,000,- 
000  upon  the  same  terms.  It  has  not  been  deemed  advisable  so  far  to  reduce  the 
rate  of  interest  to  prospective  borrowers  until  it  has  been  seen  in  April  of  this 
year  what  success  vnW  attend  the  refunding  of  $1,000,000  worth  of  5  per  cen|' 
Debentures. 

Following  the  defeat  of  the  late   Government  on  March   14th   last  the 
operations  of  the  Association  were  confined  to  the  handling  of  loans  already 
accepted  by  tJie  Board,  new  applications  being  received  conditionally;  so  thatj^ 
during  .luly  and  August  a  very  small  amount  of  money  was  paid  out.    After 
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t  conference  between  the  present  Cabinet  and  the  Board,  held  on  October 
2oth,  at  which  assiu'ances  were  given  of  the  support  and  sympathy  of  the 
GoA'-ernment,  inspections  were  resumed,  and  the  paying  otit  of  new  loans  has 
proceeded  as  rapidly  as  possible. 

Collections  during  the  period  were  perhaps  as  good  as  could  be  expected, 
being  $220,000  from  arrears  from  1919  and  1920  and  payments  maturing  the  fall 
.and  winter  of  1921-22,  which  amounted  to  $395,000;  or  about  55  per  cent. 
The  sum  of  $198,454.62  stood  at  the  debit  of  current  account  at  August  31st, 
1922,  of  wliich  $25,000  represents  Hail  Insurance  Premiums  advanced  by  the 
Association?,  as  authorized  by  the  Board.  It  might  be  remarked  that  a  sum  in 
excess  of  this  amount  was  disbursed  by  the  Hail  Insurance  Company  in  settle- 
ment of  claims.  Collection  of  arrears  and  current  payments  aas  progressed 
fairly  satisfactorily  during  the  past  few  months,  and  at  the  present  writing, 
out  of  $018,000  due  up  to  December  31st,  1922,  $244,700  has  been  received,  a 
percentage  of  about  40  per  cent,  which  appears  to  compare  favourably  with 
tl     experience  of  other  Mortgage  Loan  Companies  in  the  Province. 

"The  Manitoba  Farm  Loans  Act,"  was  amended  at  the  last  session  of  the 
Legislature  permitting  the  Association  to  procure  captital  by  the  issue  and  sale 
of  bonds  to  the  extent  of  twelve  million  dollars  ($12,000,0000),  instead  of  nine 
million  dollars   ($9,000,000)   as  originally  enacted. 

During  the  nine  months  it  was  found  necessary  to  take  out  Mortgage  Sale 
Proceedings  in  a  few  instances,  but  it  has  been  the  policy  of  the  Boardtp 
refrain  from  such  action  unless  absolutely  necessary  for  the  purpose  of  r"*^ 
guarding  the  interests  of  the  Association,  and  to  endeavour  to  keep  the  o- 
upon  the  land  as  long  as  possible. 

The  Board  of  Management,  consisting  of  Messrs.  G.eorge  Anderson,  Fred 
C.  Hamilton,  D.  D.  McDonald, and  J.  S.Wood,  with  L.  McNeill,  Commissioner, 
as  Chairman,  remains  as  originally  constituted '  and  continues  to  give  to  the 
affairs  of  the  Association  their  earnest  attention  and  the  benefit  of  their  ex- 
perience. I 

Respectfully  submitted.  ^^^^ 

■■^    C.  P..  L.  FOWLER, 
^^^^^  ^^—  Secretary. 


The  Manitoba  Farm  LoanS  AgSociATiOJsr 
Head  Office — ^Winnipeg 

■     '  BALANCE  SHEET  AS  AT  31ST  AUGUST^  1922 

Assets         J  \ 

Mortgage  Loans   (with  interest  accrued  thereon 

to  date) 
Agreements   Receivable    (with   inter( 

ti^creon  to  date) .  j, 

Real^tetate.  1 

Investments . 

(Section  49  as  amended  9  Geo.  V, 
Cap.  34,  Section  4.j 

Cash  on  hand. 
Accounts  Receivable. 
Office  Furniture.  ',   . 
Deferred  Charges;. 


7,829,227  93 


2,161  25 

llj869  90 

■  331,432,90 


r 


T 

14 


311  35 

856  66 

7,531  79" 

7,977  44 


ENDIX  No.  3 


AGRICULTURAL  CONDITION' 


Liabilities 


Debentures    (wiiii   interest   accrued   thereon   to 
d^te)    . 

Wote — In     addition,     the     Association     has 

issued   to   the   Provincial   Treasurerjj^ 

non-interest  bearing  Bond  for  $100,000 

p  collateral  security  for  Depositors  in' 

■   accordance  with  the  requirements  as  set 

■'    forth  in  the  Certificates  of  Deposit. 

Deposit  Certificates  (with  interest  accrued  there- 

"~,  to  date)  I      ~ 


-The  above  Li 
17,542,052.19  are  guaranteed  by  "the 
Province  of  Manitoba  with  the  excep- 
non  of  Bond'^  held  as  Investments  on 
Capital  Account  by  the  Provincial 
Treasurer   as   follows: —  -■■  ■■ 

Principal  $5,750p00  00 

Interest  Accrued.  104,047  40, 


$7,528,639  97 


13,412  22 


$7,542,052  19 


Bank  Overdraft,  f 
Accounts  Payable. 
Capital  Stock  Paid-up! 
Profit  and  Loss  Account. 

Balance    at    Credit    at   30th 
*    Nov.,  1921.. 
Profit  for   9  months   ending 
31jt  Aug._1922. 

Organization  Or 
paid  to  Provincial  C 


$5,854,047  40 


17,625  62 

20,159  17 

484,830  00 

126,702  24 


96,148  26 


40,553  98 


L    "" 

'^rga] 
piid  t 

I: 1^ 


lODOO  00 


126,702  24 


"\'\  mnipeg,  23rd  October,  1922.— T^  beg  to  report  that  we  have  audited  the 
■oks  and  Accounts  of  The  Manitoba  Farm  Loans  Association  for  the  period 
Jing  31st  August,  1922,  and  hereby  certify  that,  in  our  opinion,  the  above 
Balance  Sheet  is  properly  drawn  up  so  as  to  exhibit  a  true  and  correct  view_of 
the  state  of  affairs  of  the  Association  according  to  the  best  of  our  information 
and  the  explanations  given  to  us,  as  shown  by  the  Books  and  in  conformity  with 
the  special  Act  of  Incorporation  and  Amendments.  The  Securities  •representing 
the  Investments  (with  the  exception  of  those  held  by  Solicitors  and  others) 
have  been  duly  produced  for  our  inspection;  the  Bank  Overdraft  has  been 
verified  by  Bank  Certificate;  while  the  Cash  on  Hand  was_^ proved  by  actual 
count. 

\  ^        (Signed)     JOHN  SCOTT  <fe  CO.  ^ 

^  "        Chartered  Accountants 
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EXHIBIT  NO.  129      ' 

tlANITOBA   FaeM    LoaNS   AsSOCI 


Applications  received  for  loans  to  date:  , 

7,344  for  $20,528,780.15  ' 

Average:  $2,800.00. 

Foreclosures  to  date 

20  parcels  R.  Estatc=4,200  acres.     Prin.  agiiingt-the|e=:$46,000. 
Sold  4  parcels  without  loss=920  acres.  F 


N 

R 

1 

April  30t\ 

1923    ~      ■ 

■ 

1 

n 

f 

W^ 

} 

EXHIBIT  No.  130 


The  IN'Iakitoba 


FAK*lTLOA]Sf 


]s^s  Association 


April  30th,  19, 


Cash  received  on  a/c  of  Annual  Payments  &  Arrears. 


October — 
Due 
Paid 


November — 

Due 

Paid 


i  %  50,244  92 

i  34,535  10    mi% 

Balance.  15,709  82    31ifo 


218,749  80         """^  _ 

117,123  o5     53i% 


Balance.  101,626  25    46^% 


December — 

Due 

Paid 

Balani 


346,981  43 
167,143  36  48% 


179,838  07    52% 


Balance. 


104,118  47 
46,026  27  \ 

58,092  20  56' 


Total   amount  due  720,094  62  ^. 

Total   amount   paid.       364,828  28     60i%     Principal         |  80,782  06 
■  '1  amount  unpaid    355,266  34    49|^    Inter^  &mS  274,484  28 


'355,266  34 
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nm 


AGRICULTURAL  CONDITIONS 


EXHIBIT  No.  131 


JBA  Fakm  Loans  Association  Financial  StatemejSTt 
April  30th,  1923  I  i    1 


Loans  paid  out: — 

To  August  31st,  1922. 
1922 
'     September.  . 

^ctober  * 

tovember 

December 
1923 
January 
February 
March 
April 


3,039 

*-    6 
11 


Loans  principal  outstanding 
Ijoans  current  payments  outstanc 


7,625,015  96 
•-  380,133  59 


8,005,149  65 


Liabilities 


M.  G.  T. 

'Province  of  Mani^oB 
"      Province  of  Manitoba 
i'      Province  of  Manitoba 
'^   Public 

Public  ^      , 

■■       Public 
Deposit  certificate  _ 
Bank   of  Montreal   outstanding 


P^ 

<  , 

p 

1 

1 

Real  estate. 
Victory  bonds  1934 
Bonds,  Prov.  of  Manitoba 
Bonds,  Prov.  of  Ontario 
Agreements  for  sale 

Net  Liabilities. 

Applications  in  hand 


58,889  11 

325,450  00 

31,615  69 

78,255  00 

2,100  00 


h 


$1,000,000  00 
3,300,000  00 
1^00,000  00 


110,315  00 

433,895  00 

46^225  00 

477,349  25' 


7,981,754  25 


496,309  80 


1 

1 

w 

$7,485,444  45 


II 
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EXHIBIT  No.  200 

( 

Columbia  Fruit  Growers  Associatioi 


•Chairman  H 

i_      Special  Committee  on  Agr 

Ottawa.  ' 

i,- — I  have  the  honour  to  present  the  following  brief  on  behalf  of  the  Fruit 
Industry  of  British  ^Columbia,  to  supplement  the  evidence  given  by  Mr.  Bulman 
and  myself,  before  your  Committee  on  March  9th,  1923,  and  reported  in  minutes ' 
of  Proceedings  and  Evidence  No.  3.  ^|  | 


Acreage  and  Varieties 

Exhibit  No.  200A  shows  a  total  of  28,145  acres  planted  to  tree  fruits,  which 
represent  the  principal  commercial  tree  fruit  acres  in  British  Columbia. 

The  following  are  the  approximate  percentages  of  the  applavarieties  in 
Britisli  Columbia: —  fa 

■  22  per  cen||Jj^pthan. 

22  per  cerUBKlnto^h  Red. 
12  per  cent  Wealthy. 
9  per  cent  other  early  varieties. 


Total 
Total 


66  per  cent. 
35  per  cent 

100  per  cent. 


■TITe  foUowmg  are  the  approximate  percentages  of  the  apple  varieties  for  the 
item  United  States: —  ..^  j_     •         '■ 

18  per  cent  Jonathan.  ™  W  W 
H^  12  per  cent  others.  ^ 

Total  early       30  per  cent. 


Total  1 


33  per  cent  Winesap. 

17  per  cent  Delicious. 

12  per  cent  Rome  Beauty. 

3  per  cent  Spitzenburg. 

5  per  cent  Newtowns. 

70  per  cent. 


Should  be  noted  from  these  figures  that  British  Columbia  has  65  p 
of  Early  varieties  against  30  per  cent  in  the  Western  United  States  which  presents 
to  British  Columbia  an  entirely  different  problem,  viz;  the  necessity  of  the  quick 
handling  of  a  large  part  of  the  crop  or  else  the  lengthening  of  the  marketing 
season  by  the  placing  of  these  varieties  into  cold  storage,     m 

85  per  cent  of  the  Western  United  States  crop  is  put  into  storage. 


L 


AGRICULTURAL  CONDITIONS 


APPENDIX  No.  3       ■  J  4     —      &  ^ 

1    The  International  Apple  Shippers  Association  give  the  following  figures 
with  regard  to  storage. 


March  1- 


36,433 


Uorage 


mon  Storage 


m  Storage  ■ 


In  United  States 
5,906,587 

1,153,264 


Common  Storag 


2,122,904  bbl 


_■  93,264 

Ml     H 

a    total  of  6,252  acres  planted  to  small  fruits 


32,055  bbl 

171,241       ' . 

Exhibit  No.  200 
in  British  Colunabia.».     ^r  ip  ^a^    »; 

Production. — ^The  production  and  value  of  all  fruits  from  1913  to  1922, 
and  taken  from  the  Provincial  Department  of  Agriculture  statistical  bulletins 
is  as  follows: —  i         ^1   ^^m 

Year    ,^_^^^^  ^^"Cars  Value 

1913.  -MU^^mM      351-5 

i9iE^Kk-.^^M^m^W  i:589-5 

191 


1 


3^19-4 
4,668:8 


6,277-0 

'  uisi/iiuuL'ion   01  the 
,ds  for  the  year|  1920-1921-1922. 
J  1920 

British  Columb^H^  ^     124 

Alberta.  J^^^^^pr  534        _ 

catchewan.       ^^^^^^H      563 

Manitoba.  ^^^^^^t-     ^^^ 

.  Eastern   Canad^^^B^^^^L      H^ 

United  States.       ^ 

Great  Britain. 
rjtiSrew  Zealand. 

'China.  |_ 

Norway . . 

Sweden . 

South  Africa. 

*    "tralia. .  *■ 


Value 
~  803,419 
-  996,071 
1,325,387 
2,176,662 
2,884,954 
4,415,160 
7,772.474 
5,658,158 
6,504,850 
4,915,604 


1,190 
1.247 


Cost  of  Production 
'Exhibit  No.  200  "  C  "    (Not  printed) :    Cost  of  producing  apples  in  the 
'^kanagan  by  W.  A.  Middleton,  B.S.A. 

^.xhibit  No.  200  "  D  "  (Not  printed) :  Small  Fruit  Survey  by  A.  F.  Barss. 

Jxhibit  No.  200  "  E  "   (Not  printed) :  Yields,  gx'ades,  prices  and  returns 
for  apple  varieties  in  the  Okanagan  Valley  by  W.  A.  Middleton.  | 
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W.  A.  Micldleton  is  Extension  A^^^^^Hie  Department  of  Horticulture, 
University  of  Britirfu  Columbia,  and  hWH^IPPIred  the  following  report  dealing 
with  the  question  of  the  cost  of  production  for  the  years  1919,  1920,  1921. 

"   Report  on  the  Cost  of  Prodtjcing  Apples  in  the  Okanagan  Valley  for 

THE  Years  1919,  1920  and  1921 

The  method  follo-v\'ed  in  working  out  the  average  cost  of  producing  apples 
in  the  Okanagan  Valley  for  the  years  1919  and  1920  was  the  cost  accounting 
system. 

A  detailed  study  was  made  for  the  year  1919  of  the  different  operations 
entering  into  the  cost  of  producing  apples,  and  the  results  of  the  investigation 
have  been  published  in  Agricultural  Department  Circular  No.  38. 

The  costs  are  based  on  the  yield  of  the  leading  varieties  grown,  the  average 
of  which  is  above  that  of  all  varieties,  thus  the  cost  per  box  for  the  leading 
varieties  is  lower  than  it  would  be  if  all  varieties  were  considered  because 
as  the  yield  per  acre  increases  the  cost  of  production  per  box  decreases  other 
factors,  such  as  labour  material  and  fixed  costs,  being  equal. 

It  was  due,  largely  to  the  influence  of  yield  on  cost  of  production  that  an 

invest] gatior   was  carried  out  on  yields,  grades,  prices,  returns,  on  all  apple 

varieties  grown  more  or  less  commercially  in  the  Qkana^an.     The  result  of 

this  investigation  has  been  published  in  College  of  Agriculture  Circular  No.  4. 

KThe  influence  of  yield  is  also  shown  in  this  report.  I 


1919  Cost  of  Production 

As  shown  in  Circular  No.  38  page  8,  material  and  fixed  costs  amount  to 
•8073  cents  or  practically  81  cents  per  box  to  grow,  harvest  and  deliver  the 
apples,  to  the  packing  house.  Under  labour  costs  the  grower  or  farm  oymer 
is  allowed  only  average  wages  as  paid  for  farm  labour  in  1919.  The  mrm 
dwelling  is  exo].uded  from  the  farm  business.  Interest  on  Investment  is  charged 
at  the  rate  of  8  per  cent.  ^     ^ 

19W  Cost  of  Production  ^     I 

The  cost  of  production  for  the  year  1920  is  based  on  1919  figures,  allowing      _ 
of  course,  for  average  increase  in  labour  material  and  fixed  costs  where  neces- 
sary. A 

The  yield  for  1920  averaged  168  boxes  per  acre  for  leading  varieties.  On 
this  yield,  the  cost  amounted  to  $1-2965  or  practically  $1.30  per  box. 


'  19B1   Cost  of  Production      1 

A  different  method  -^as  adopted  and  followed  in  arriving  at  the  cost  of 
production  for  the  year  1921. 

Eighty-four  farms  were  included  in  the  survey  and  the  average  yield  from 
these  farms  was  242  boxes  per  acre.  -^The  cost  of  production  was  figured  only 
on  farms  where  60  per  cent  or  over  (average  80  per  cent)  of  total  receipts  came 
from  apples.  Out  of  the  84  farms  56  were  used  in  determining  the  cost  of 
production. 

On  these  66  specialized  apple  farms  the  yield  averaged  272  boxes  per 
acre.  _  I" 

It  was  assumed  that  other  fruit  and  side  lines  were  sold  at  exact  cost  of 
production.    The  receipts  from  same  are  deducted  from  total  farm  expenses. 


I 


,R1CULTVRAL  CONDITIONS  1?"^ 

APPENDIX  No.  3  ^^  I  I  I 

^    The  side  lines  have  the  effect  of  decreasing  or  increasing  the  cost  of  p 
hn  of  apples,  hence,  the  precaution  was  taken  to  include  only  such  farms 
fe  60  per  cent  or  over  (average  80  per  cent)  of  total  receipts  came  from 
apples,  so  that  the  cost  would  not  be  materially  affected  by  the  side  lines. 

The  average  cost  of  production  under  this  method  amounted  to  $1.14  per 
Jdox,  after  allowing  the  owner  when  entitled  to  $960  per  year  for  wages  and  in- 
terest on  investment  at  7^'per  cent.  * 

Farm  perquisites    (including  rent  for  the  farm  dwelling)      are     credited 
to  the  farm  and  deducted  from  expenses. 

■   ' ^ 


I  Cost  of  Production  Varies 

~6I  production  varies  materially  on   different  farms   due  to  several 
uch  a?  yield,  capital  invested,  size  of  farm,  intensity  of  culture,  and 

managerial  ability  of  the  farm  owner  or  operator. 

Of  these  factors  yield  per  acre  is  the  most  important,  and  is  shown  in  Cir. 

39  page  9^  under  heading,  "Costs  on  Different  Yields."    The  effect  of  yield  is 

algo  brougiit  out  in  the  following  table. 


Kg.  of  farms 


^^ 

Jn       iueld 
■               '^cre 

Cost  of 

Production 

per  box 

1 

272  boxes 
107  boxes 

1-14 
3-10 

1 

^^^^HhL^             -61 

Tile  yield  per  acre  in  the  Okanagan  is  increasing  on  the  average,  due  to 
the  fact  that  the  trees  are  increasing  in  age — hence  are  coming  more  into  full 
bearing;  also  efforts  are  general  throughout  the  Valley  to  practise  cultural 
methods  to  increase  the  yields,  this  with  other  factors  being  equal,  will  tend 
to  reduce  the  cost  of  "production.  j  | 

Table  showing  average  cost  of  production,  average  price,  and  profit  and  loss 
per  box  for  the  years,  1919-1920-1921 


<N0.  of 

Farms 


280     Leading  Varieties 

168     Leading  Varieties 


272     On  specialized  apple  farmi 


per  box 

Fric> 

Received 

per  box 

k- 

4 

1-55 

•81 

^ 

•75 

Profit 

or 

Loss 

per  box 


(End  of  Mr.  Middleton's  Report) 


_.  It  is  vMl  to  emphasize  the  fact  that  these  surveys  cover  a  large  number 
of  orchards  and  are  therefore  a  fair  average.  As  pointed  out  by  Mr.  Middle- 
ton,  the  cost  of  production  varies  greatly  on  individual  farms,  and  should  onlj 
a  few  farms  J)e  taken  the  cost  of  production  could  easily  be  made  misleading!: 


I 
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Cost  of  producing  strawberries  as  shown  In  detail  varies  between  districts 

as  well  as  between  farms  within  the  same  district.       The  district  averages, 

based  on  the  figure  obtained  from  a  large  number  of  farms  in  every  instance 

"are  found  to  be  |2.30  a  crate  in  one  district;  $1.86  in  another,  and  $1.60  in 

the  third  district.*" 

rfThe  cost  of  producing  Red  Raspberries  was  found  to  average  $1.78  a 
crate.    _i — ^m. 


'^'fl 


Capital:    Investrn^^^f^     ^M 

Exhibit  200  "F":     Relation  of  capital  investment  to  labour  income,  etc., 
compiled  by  Mr.  W.  A.  Middleton. 

From  table  No.  4  of  this  Exhibit,  it  will  be  seen  that  the  capital  value  of 
land  in  the  Okanagan  averages  $1,046.00  per  acre.    The  average  price  paid  for 
raw  land  under  irrigation  was  $250  per  acre.     Clearing  and  planting  averaged 
_$100  per  acre. 

■  The  annual  upkeep  amounts  to  $66.25,  including  taxes  $7.50,  water  rates 
$7.75.  If  these  figures  are  totalled  for  eight  years  (at  which  age  orchard 
comes  into  commercial  bearing)  and  simple  interest  is  charged  at  rate  of  7 
"";cent  per  annum,  it  will  be  found  that  the  total  cost  of  JDringing  orchard  to 
nmercial  bearing  is  over  the   average  investment  charga  of  $1,046.00  per 


"  It  should  be  noted  that  the  average  tax  paid  by  fruit  growers  was"  $10.45 
in  1921,  and  water  rates  $12.80  for  the  same  year:  both  these  items  are  on  the 
increase.  *• 

The  amount  invested  in  buildings  for  packing^  and  shipping  fruit  is  approxi- 
mately one  million  dollars,  and  represents  a  capital  investment  in  the  industry 
of  $207.00  per  car. 

The  total  investment  in  the  fruit  industry  in  the  Province  of  British 
Columbia  is  not  less^bhan  forty  million  dollars.  _  J^ 


hy  Growers 


It 


1,239,980 
1,502.921 
1,343,450 
2,524,132 
1,513,623 
3,131,207 


1,313,382 
1,887,514 
2,319,227 
4,550,463 
2,902^26 
3,951,7.35 
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APPENDIX  N0..3 

^The  figures  for  1922  cannot  yet  be  obtained  for  the  whole  crop,  but  the 
fwing  table  shows  the  average  prices  obtained  by  the  growers,  from  four 
f  the  largest  shipping  firms,  for  the  main  varieties: 


TTatcs 


Export 


Mcintosh... 
Delicious.     — 
-Tlome  Beauty.- 

trimes  Golden. 

tinosap 

tayman  Wine.. 
.I'agner... 

Spy 

^ewtown..,..i. 
Jonathan,   - 


AH  grades    show  lo 


Prices  Paid  by  Consumer 

As  reported  on  page  60,  Minutes  of  Proceedings,  an  undertaking  was  given 
to  supply  the  Committee  with  some  figures  showing  what  fruit  was  selling  at 
in  retail  stores  on  the  Prairies  between  September  30th  and  10th  October,  as 
noted  by  General  Harman  and  Mr.  Taylor. 

In  the  following  table  where  the  prices  varied  for  the  same  quality  of  fruit 


cases  these  amount  to  more  than  the  produ 


ihr^d  for  the  fruit. 


Calgary: 

Hyslop   Cra^. 


$1.25  per  box. 
1.00    "      " 


althy 


2.00    " 

1.25     " 

1  25    " 

-       3  'lbs.  25o 

$1.60  crates. 

■  1.65  Domestic 


1  Red. 


prices 
quoted  in 
I-  one  day 
Flemish 
Beauty 
Pears 


Car  stairs: 

Hyslop  Crab. 
Mcintosh  Red,  Crates. 

I    » 

Flemish  Beauty  P  ' 

Cross  field: 

Hyslop  Crab     _|2.00  per  box 


$2.45  No.  2 
2.40  No.  1 
2.40  No.  1 
'2.20-2.25 

■2.30-2.50 

[9  lbs.-25(| 

'$2.00  No.  1 

2.15  No.  1 

1.00  No.  1 

12.25  per  box 
$1.75 
No.  1^2.75 
No.  2  2.40 
No.  1  2.65 
No.  1     3.50 


Mcintosh  Red,  crat 
No. 


.■  2.00      " 


2.00      " 
Wealthy  .—No.  1  .—2 .  75 

"        2.50 

3  lbs.  for  25  cents 


Crates.     2.30 
m  Crates.     2.30 

Flemiih  Beauty. 

Pears.      .No.  1.— 2.75 
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Edmonton: 

I   Hyslop  Crab.  .—1.50  per  box''  Mcintosh  Red.— No.  1. 
I  I         1.45        " 


Wealthy.— No.  1.-1.18 
1.75 
1.25 

Saskatoon: 

Hyslop  Crab    —1.90  per  bo  J 


Crts. 
Flemish  Beauty. 

Pears. .     .No.  1. 


Mcintosh  Red.— Crate 


Winnipeg: 
Hyslop  Crab. 
2 .  50  per  box. 
1.95 


"MoIntoslTi  Red. 
No.    1.   2.95 
"       2.25 
No.    2.   2.75 


Wealthy. 
No.    1.   2.50 


The  following  figures  are  taken  from  the  weekly  reports  of  the  British - 
Columbia  Government  Prairie  Markets  Commissioner,  and  show^  the  weekly 
retail  prices  on  early  apples  at  Winnipeg,  from  the  end  of  August  to  the  begin- 
ning of  November,  1922: —  ' 


August  30th — Duchess — ^No.  1 . . 

$3  00  per  box 

September  2nd—    " 

3  00 

IC 

9th—    " 

2  00  crate 

11 

9th— Wealthy    " 

3  50  per  box 

a 

9th— Duchess     "      ^^M 

^B         2  50 

cc 

23rd—    "            "  ^^^gl 

^M         2  50 

ic 

23rd— Wealthy    "  ^^^ 

^B         3  00 

It 

30th— Jonathan  "  ^W 

^m        2  75 

cc 

30th— Wealthy   "  ^M 

9           2  25         " 

October 

19th                    "  ^M, 

2  50        " 

cc 

19th — Gravenstein-^Wa   1. 

2  75 

cc 

19th— Mcintosh  Red    " 

2  85 

cc 

19th 

2  00  crate 

cc 

28th — Gravenstein 

2  00      " 

cc 

28th          "       ■     No.  1.. 

2  25  per  box 

cc 

28th— Wealthy 

2  25 

CI 

28th— Hyslop.. 

2  25 

cc 

28th— Mcintosh  No.  1. 

2  50 

November  8th— 

1  75  crate 

(( 

8th    Spy 

3  00  per  box 

(( 

8th— Delicious       " 

3  25 

I  u 
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Packing  and  Belling  Charges. 


ident  shipping  firms  charged  the  growers  a  uniform  rate  of  60 
cents  for  palHilLig  and  selling  a  box  of  apples  in  1922,  and  this,  together  with  ana 
average,  gave  the  shippers  their  profit.  ^ 
^i»  The  followinj;  figures  secured  from  one  of  the  Co-operative  Packing  As- 
sociations show  the  various  items  making  up  the  packing  and  selling  charges 
which  in  thejr  case  was  63-5  cents  per  box. 

I                              I                               I  Cents 

"  ■ ^      M  •     15-25                , 

•  1-75 

Labels..                         if  1-15 

«=  Lining  Paper.            .  -75 

W-rapping  Paper. .                      .           .               . .  6-00         ^ 

I       Sorting  and  Packing.  7-15 

Lidding.  1-00             — 

Trucking.                 ..                                             .  2-30 

Receiving  and  Weighing. .                         ,  -95 

Shipping. ...  1-10 

Car  bracing. . 

^  Power  Light  and  Euel.  1-10 

'■Supervision..                                .           .  1-50      ^,^__ 

xxOver  heads.                                           .  14-00        _ 


Selling  Charge. .  .  .  9-5  , 


Total.  .  63-5  cents   , 

This  includes  salaries,   office  rentals,  taxes^^  interest,   bad  debts,   and 
eciaiion.  ^k- 

The  following  were  the  packing  and  handling  charges  made  by  independ- 
ent shippor^ij^  .  w 

mM  Cents. 

Apples,  pears.  •                     60 

(on  No.  1  and  2,  sold  in  Canada.) 

Appl^ exported. .     .                             .  70 

tbapples  and  crate  apples.  45 

ups,  Peaches,  Apricots,  4- basket  crate.  50 

Plums  per  box.                                       .  •                     37 

Prunes  per  box.                                       .  30 

Cherries,  4-basket  crate. .                     .  .                     60 

Cherries  per  box.             .                                 ;  .                60 

Agricultural  Imports 

'  The  question  was  raised  in  your  committee  as  reported  on  page  74  of  Pro- 
_jeedings,  as  to  whether  the  fruit  growers  of  British  Columbia  were  large  buyers 
of  produce  from  the  Prairies.  The  answer  is  emphatically  in  the  affirmative. 
There  is  no  means  of  ascertaining  the  value  of  these  importations,  but  the  Pro- 
vincial Government  Statistics  show  that  in  the  year  1921,  the  value  of  agricul- 
tural importations  from  other  provinces  into  British  Columbia  and  which 
includes  live  stock,  meats,  poultry  products,  dairy  products,  grains  and  hay, 
amounted  to  $15,142,523. 


11 


^  f 


I 


1 
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■  ^  The  figure?  and  statements  herein  given  are  the  result  of  careful  study  and 
consideration  and  every  effort  has  been  made  to  place  the  facts  before  you  in  such 
a  manner  that  it  is  hoped  that  your  Committee  will  J)e  able  to  draw  such  con- 
elusions  from  them  as  will  enable  you  in  your  wisdom  to  assist  in  establishing 
the  industry  on  a  sound  and  economic  basis. 

All  of  which  is  respectfully  submitted. 

BRITISH  COLUMBIA  FRUIT  G|ROWERS  ASSOCIATION, 

k  Lemtjel  E.  Taylor,  ^  ,j 

'        I  President.  M 

In  behalf  of  the  Executive,- 
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EXHIBIT  No.  200A 

ORCHARD  SURVEY  OF  THE  OKANAGAN  HORTICULTURAL  DISTRICT,  IS 
(The  Okanagan  and  Similkameen  Valleys  and  Points  on  Main  Line  of  the  C.RR^^atfrojn  North 


HoKTicm/rcBAL  Bhanch,  British  CoiBsibia  Depaetment  op  AoKionLinsE 


'rojn  North  Bend) 


\^ 


OKTICULTCEIST,  V, 


R.  Main  Line  Points  1-5    years 

.cepting  Salmon  Arm.  558  5-10  " 
Over  10 
Total 


1-5    years  2,413  5,547  '  1,013 

1,120  5-10     "  11,069  3,831  3,801 

Over  10  1,946  704  761 

Total  15,428  10,082  5,575 


1-5    years 

Armstrong  and  Enderby.        208  5-10     " 

Over  10 
Total 


Vernon  and  Oyama.. 


1-5    years 
Okanagan     Centre     and    1,290  5-10     " 
Duck  Lake  Over  10 

Total 


Westbank. 


Summerland. 


Naramata 


Penticton 


Keremeos 


Total  No.  Trees.. 
Total  No.  Trees.. 
Total  No.  Trees.. 


175  510     " 

2,290  1,995  "1,635 

3,677  2,790       5,075 

6,142  5,255       6,710 


50  731  146 

446  ,043  370 

266  592  360 

762  2,366  876 


1-5    years  1,069  9,255  2,146 

4,828  5-10     "  14,542  8,765  11,996 

Over  10  31,366  20,712  5,672 

Total  46,977  38,732  19,814 


697  3,006  440 

5,817  3,670  4,927 

8,379  6,393  7,125 

14,903  13,069  12,492 


1-5    years  1,040  6,896  1,846 

4,911  5-10     "  103,001  34,285  20,429 

Over  10  6,330  4,451  2,683 

Total  110,371  45,632  24,958 


1-5    years 
710  5-10     " 
Over  10 
Total 


1-5    years 
5615-10" 
Over  10 
Total.. 


1-5    years 
2,435  5-10     'J- 
Over  10 
Total 


1-5    years 
538  5-10     " 
Over  10 
Total 


1-5    years 
^.  144  5-10     " 
Over  10 
Total 


1-5    years 
688  5-10     " 
Over  10 
Total 


1-5    ye 

. . ... , .  5-10     " 
Over  10 


175,996     71,796     63,350 
78,522      44,249      36,250 


19,991      Total       265,787    159,651    109,859 
I  Trees  


260  .  ... 
4,160  1,300 
1,795  671 
6,215    1,871 


5,235  2,130  . 

10,974  3,799 

4,296       610 

20,505  6,539 


147       204  . 
784       749  . 
117  ,..  .^ 
1,048       953 


4,005  4,501 
10,103  6,388 
18,390  2,360 
32,498  13,249 


172  1,325 

1,103  1,680 

1,347  249 

2,622  3,244 


501  4,570  443 
968  3,920  5,091 
953        484    3,861 


.„'.  100  . , .-._  150  ...... . 

25  ,805  "^  130  75  -  170 

30  1,360    31  1,170   510 

55  3,265   161  1,395   680 


....  1,030  1,057  50  102 

148  2,974  2,477  223  554 

10  811  1,683  290  84  4 

158  4,815  5,217  563  740  W 


..^  34    2 14  td 

...'  285  41........  46  !zl 

100  25  66  ... .  .->.  11  - 

100  344   109 


115  260 
2,121  6,997 
3,076  3,309 
5,312  10,566 


100  50 

901  823 

618  2,098 

1,619  2,971 


2,309  4,334   213  763    57  221  2,287 

15,994  13,599  12,557  5,623  10,506  7,314  978 

1,673   249  3,150  402  3,789  9.35  365 

19,976  18,182  15,920  6,788  14,352  8,470  3,630 


494  358  185  195  . 

872  345  312  417  230  '  225  107 

485  574  393  453  588  256  207 

1,851  1,277  890  1,065  818  481  346 


1,209  27  88...^  242    63 

765  448  358    53  920  442 

40  275  537   641  439  137 

2,014  750  983   694  1,601  642  ^ 


3,425   932  ......  152  587  c:! 

1,058  4,096  3,352  '"   6  1,318  226  >^ 

495  8,204  783  8,369  467  251  K 

4,978  13,232  4,135  8,375  1,937  1,064  « 


865  75  197  . .  .\^  100  45  "-' 

143   370  ,595  549   '5  445  56  o 

275    16  1,638  358   209  940  19  M 

418  1,251  3,309  1,104   214  1,485  120  > 


245  60  3, 

579  650  8,191  >; 

2,400  1,716  9,064  Q 

3,224  2,426  21,056  > 

.         "7^ 


10  25  93 

438  240  484 

710  232  1,175 

1,158  497  1,752 


50  . .  i-^.  700 
,239  638  5,109 
,152   ,964  2,494 


2,422  8,983  9!395  2^441  2^602  8^303   212  ^ 


*  2,005  340  160. ,j».  1,515.,... 

190  1,680  800  75   195  3,320    80 

103  550  735  90   195  375    45 

293  4,235  1,875  325   390  5,210   1"' 


46,223  35,652  28,095  24,497  15,298  19,839  11,435 
31,733  6,198  22,090  11,378  20,645  9,314  11,970 


91,322  66,776  52,615  38,802  37,314  32,368  30, 
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ORCHARD  SURVEY  OF  THE  0I<:ANAGAN  HORTICULTURAL  DISTRICT,  1( 
'he  Okanagan  and  Similkameen  Valleys  and  Pomts  on  Mam  Line  of  the  C.P.  R.  east  from  North  Bene 

HOBTICtTLTUEAL  BHAI^fe,  BRITISH  COLUMBU  DePABTMEOT  OP  AGEICTOTDRE 

--  •^— ^ — —  -.  -  OiTicE  OP  District  HosnccLTcrKisr,  Vbkno^-, 'B.C.' 


C.P.R.  Main  Line  Points  1-5    years 

excepting  Salmon  Arm .       558  5-10 

Over  10 
Total 


Salmon  Arm 


1-5    years 
Armstrong  and  Enderby.       208  5-10     " 

Over  10 
Total 


Vernon  and  Oyama.. 


Okanagan      Centre     and              1-5    years  .i....  150 

T^..„i.  T  „1„  1,290  5-10     "  736  1,329 

i^^Hr               Over  10  325  565 

^^'^^                 Total  1,061  2,04J 


1-5    years 

^     4,9115-10     "  7,„.„  .,,.„„, 

Over  10  1,753  181  i 

Total  9,428  3,106l 


Westbank 


Summerland 


Naramata. 


1,120  5-30" 
Over  10 
Total 


1-5    years  .  2,252| 

i, 828  5-10     "  917  774 

Over  10  3,187  4,600 

Total  4,104  7,632 


*^90    ^i^6 

76  10 

165  108, 


Total  IX  0.  Trees- 
Total  No.  Trees- 
Total  No.  Trees.. 


1-5    years  .j^rc  1421 

710  5-10     "  ^240  595l 

Over  10  585  50| 

Total  826  787j 


1-5    years  ..__ .  213 

5615-10     "  319  130 

Over  10  286  100 

Total  605  443 


1-5    years  25  302 

2,435  5-10     "  ,823  452 

I  Over  10  2,276  624 


1-5    years  -i^m  400 

538  5-10     "  783  1,323 

Over  10  6^6  85.3 

Total  1,429  2,576 


1-5    years  100  413 

2,144  5-10     "  2,598  622 

Over  10  3,320  974 

Total  6,018  2,009 


1-5    years  25  160 

688  5-10     "  940  100 

Over  10  675  160 

Total  1,640  410 


1-5    years  307       4,805 

5-10     "  16,385       3,030 

...;..  Over  10         13,427       9,198 


19,999      Total        30,119     22,033 
Trees 


■  320  13  .._. 

'  262  109         25 

.  „„,  291  102         60 

30  876  224         95 


207  ..    100 168  ...... 

478  140.,^.  180   128   942  915  .L. 

1,491  1,051  5,898  425   ,503    83  130  1,677  O 

2,176  1,191  5,998  605   ,631  1,025  1,213  1,677  > 


35  64 

1,519  2,102 

110  1,348 

1,664  3,514 


210., 

298   ''  240 

408  277 

916  517 


268  Tff^lO 
194  31 
466     41 


197    31  1,122    47   343 


20  2,458  ■  424   375   367  . 

21  193   156    95   121 
43  2,651   580   470   550 


130  75  38  40 
135  386  473  131  41 
135   516   548   189    81 


2  16  75  19  38  95 
25  35  199  49  39  332 
27    51   274    68   102   427 


)   398    13 42 

40   515  1,142   204   488   325 
54   913  1,158   204   530  S"' 


139   550   393  .^.' 

179   849   487  .  .^..„ 

318    1,429       880  .||g|      »» 


486   495.:... J 
631   495 


102    30    3 
170  3,666  1,32 


320   384.,. 


13,670       8,955    6,440    6,028  55,782   4,908   3,656    3,51' 
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EXHIBIT  No.  200A— Continued. 

ORCHARD  SURVEY  OF  THE  OICANAGAN  HORTICULTURAL  DISTRICT,  1920 
Skanagan  and  Similkameen  Valleys  and  Points  on  Main  Line  of  the  C.P.p..  east  Irom  North  Bend) 
I.  BbSch,  British  Columbia  Department  of  Agriculture 


Office  op  District  Horticulturist,  Vernos 


C.P.R.  Main  Line  Points  1-5    years 

excepting  Salmon  Arni  558  5-10  " 
Over  10 
Total 


Armstrong  and  Enderby 


Vernon  and  Oyama. , 


Okanagan    Centre    and 
Duck  Lake  ^  -^— 


■a 


1  ■  -  i 

i 

Peachland.Jj 

d 

Summerland 


Penticton 


Keremeos. 


Total  No.  Trees 
Total  No.  Trees. 
Total  No.  Trees. 


1-5    years 

,120  5-10     "  55 

Over  10  269 

Total  324 


1-6    years 
20S  5-10     " 
Over  10 
Total 


1-5    years 
4,828  5-10     " 
Over  10 
Total 


1-5    years 
,290  5-10     "     ■ 
Over  10 
Total 


4,911  5-10  " 
Over  10 
Total 


1-5    years 
710  5-10     " 
Over  10 
Total 


1-5    years 
561  5-10     " 
Over  10 
Total 


1-5    years 
2,435  5-10     " 
Over  10 
Total 


1-5    years 
538  5-10     " 
Over  10 
Total 


1-5    years 
2,144  5-10     " 
Over  10 
Total 

1-5    years 
688  5-10     " 
Over  10 
Total 


•,  1-5    years 
..5-10     " 
'..    Over  10 


oao  20 

562  23 

955  43 


12 

874 

2,542 

150 

611 

2,654 

3,428 

3,416 

100  546 

160  178 

87  598 

337  ,321 


30 
300    90 

60 
300   170 


460  467  488 

137   835  '  230   4,237  3,165  9,876 

451   196   108   1,695  184  498 

644   ,084   338   6,392  3,816  10,862 


40  726  1,893  915 

303  ,556  2,715  3,494 

188  8,275  5,485  9,259 

531  10,557  10,093  13,668 


30..  110 

,249   ~      627  ,877 

,189       2,853  ,960 

2,468       3,380  3,947 


75  30 

180  287 

74  10 

329  327 


52   , . . . 

23    14 

695   399 


30  150 

177  309 

1,118  291 

1,325  i  760 

104  85 

726  343 

1.313  136 

2,142  664 


41  282 

466  499 

5,081  557 

5,588  1,338 


203  602 
503  35 
720    637 


...   444   175   1,041 


105 
75     427 
25    26   134   1,897 
485   250   209   2,429 


181  639  323  2,586  3,132  1,868 
1,683  1,.304  ,164  10,396  9,347  21,007 
1,411  1,303  1,320  24,002   9,919  15,075 


c 


'  642 

37   1,353 


5051  231  202 

511  862  1,345 

,797  184  411 

2,813  1,277  ,958 


148    450 

1     10 

173     465 


15,795  I, 
80,196  M 


1,516  ; 
6,122  2i 
1,840  -, 
8,477  ^ 


31,817  2j 

83,244  > 
142,298  O 
257,359  ^ 


5,032 
13,799 

9,556 
28,387  ^ 


13,806  ( 
39,231  -3 
61,051  a 
104,088  g 


2,779  ^ 
16,984  o 
13,675  « 
33,438  > 


13,231  !> 
49,319  O 
38,213  > 
100,763  ^ 
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EXHIBIT  No.  200A— Conimwed.^ 

ORCHARD  SURVEY  OF  THE  OKANAGAN  HORTICULTURAL  DISTRioj.,  laiu  : 

(The  Okanagan  and  Similkameen  Valleys  and  Points  on  Main  Line  ot  the  C.P.  R.  east  from  North  Bend) 
'^HAL  Bkanoh,  British  Columbia  Depaktaient  op  AanrcnLTUBE  ' 

f^",  OF  DisTMcr  HoRTicmTUKisT,  Veknon,  B.C. 


C.P.R.  Main  Line  Points  ex- 
cepting Salmon  Arm 


Salmon  Arm. 


Armstr05ig  and  Enderby' 


Vemon  and  Oyama 


magan   Centre   and    Duel 
ake. 


Westbank 


Peachland 


Summerland. 


1-5  years 
558  5-10     " 
Over  10 
Total 


1-5  years 
1,120  5-10     " 
Over  10 
Total 


1-5  years 
208  5-10     " 
Over  10 
Total 


1-5  ye.irs 
4,828  5-10     " 
Over  10 
Total 


1-5  years 
,290  5-10     " 
Over  10 
Total 


1-5  years 
4,9115-10     " 
Over  10 
Total 


1-5  years 
710  5-10     " 
Over  10 
Total 


1-5  years 
561  5-10     " 
Over  10 
Total 


Pentioton 


Keremeos 

^^^^H 

^^^^^^^^^^^^^^ 

Total  No.  Trees. 
Total  No.  Trees. 
Total  No.  Trees 


1-5  years 
538  5-10     " 
Over  10 
Total 


1-5  years 
2,144  5-10     " 
Over  10 
Total 


1-5  years 
688  5-10     " 
Over  10 
Total 


Total  Acreage. 


95  40 

156  228 

280  588 

531  856 


12  311 

22  60| 

109  147 

143  238 


1-5  years  333  202 

2,435  5-10     "  256  306 

Over  10  925  1,3.33 

Total  1,514  I,S41 


158  66  50 

219  428  225 

212  230  71 

589  724  346 


1,110  2,418  546 

1,819  1,511  ,346 

186  619  114 

3,115  4,548  2,006 


22  69  34 

133  238  50 

155  180  461 

310  487  545 


77    157   - 
5    479 
82    636 


55  547 

16  584  ^ 

106  412  vJ 

177  1,643  ■  ■ 




B'l. 

f 

w. 

^^g 

6 

r 

550 

715 

107 

1,372 

16 

1,051 

805 

,872 

1 

;".:::: 

25  3,938  > 

176  3,427  p 

356  9,276  > 

-3 

100  400 

130 820  1,177 

1,717  1.725 

130 2,637  3,302 


4  ,30  541 

691   1,432  1,388  18,189 

284    558  686  4,428 

975   1,994  "  ^^'  '"'   1" 


....  .^^^^^.  138 

"    IF  37  546 

293  1,292 

330  1,976 


30    661  H 

186    890  W 

1,072  3,841  i 

1,288  5,392 


...^..  274 

.   97  1,008  H 

113  706  ?> 

210  1,988  2; 


353       4,635  g 
656       5,623  t 


■■I^HHH 

^vv 

■^5^. 

26 
86 

354 

1-5  years         3,497       3,085       1,668  243  76  4  762       9,336 

5-10     "  8,230       8,583       8,307       1,958       1,036       1,432       3,634     33,182 

, Over  10  5,389       4,425       2,235       1,284  489  55S       4,921     19,301 


1,991      Total         17,116     16,093     12,211       3,485       1,603       1,994       9,317     61,819 
Trees 


206 
1,214 

1,248 
11,506 

10 

78 

305 

393 

135 

579 

1,121 

1,835 

Note.— C.P.R.  Main  Line  Points  include  Lytton,  Spence's  Bridge,  Walhachin,  Kamloops,  Chase  and  Sorrento.  -  'VA'^st- 
bauk  includes  Glenrosa,  Gellatly,  and  that  territory  lying  North  from  the  Ferry  Landing  on  the  West  shore  of  Okanagan 
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ORCHAR,: 


AGRICULTURAL  CONDITIONS 


EXHIBIT  No.  200A— Continued. 

D  S-^VEY  OF  THE  OKANAGAN  HORTICULTURAL  DISTRICTTia 


tThe  Okanagan  and  Similkameen  Valleys  and  Points  on  Main  Line  of  the  C.P.R.  east  from  North  Bend 
HoRTiouLTnBAi.  Beanch,  Behtbh  Columbia  Depaktment  of  Aqeicui/tuke  ' 

*■  Office  of  District  HoRTictrLTDEiST,  Veknon,  B.C. 


Dietriots 


Salmon  Arm. 


Armstrong  and  Ender^OOS  5-lU     " 
hv  .^H       Q-eer  10 

'      Total 


Vernon  and  Oyama 


Duck  Lake. 


Kclowna. 


il 


Peaehland 


Summerland. 


Naramata. 


Penticton 


1-5  Years 
II  5-10     " 
Over  10 
Total 


.      1-5^-eats 

710  SJO  " 
:  Djier  10 
'      Totar 


1-5  Years    9 

561  5-10     "  -  - .  261  104 

Over  10  43  55 

Total  304  168 


1-5  Years 
1,435  5-10     "" 
Over  10 
Total 


t5-Years 
5S8  5^10     " 
Oser  10 
Total 


-5  Years 
144  5^1F   " 
■      Over  10 
Total 


L-S  Ygars, 
;88  5-10     " 
.'     Over  10 

Total 


l-5Ye3j:s-        -201 


62  k, . 
U  386  > 

177    505  ' 
191    0-'^' 


Total  Acreage. 


.. . . .  5-10     " 
....  Over  10 


19,991      Total 
Trees 


71]^   15 

no  ^.  J 14 

6 
22 

8 
36 

'■■■■•■■• 

122 

10     66 

267  —  280 

277     468 

42 

65 

210 

317 

210 

5 

109 

324 



13  28 

200  673 

372  616 

585  17317 


226  662 

86  631       " 

A6i  2,012 

775  3,305       I 


38  3 

60  -  42 : 

98  -         45  i^ 


562  (-        63  r 


3lb_  T4?| 


-1,980       2,273,         495, 
3,071       5,407;     1,313 


5,252  ^5,015 


292  ="■   ^5  ^ 
344   2,321 
384   2,763.  1 


1,537  ^  1,512  ^1,020  "^5, 709  21,981  44, 


436       2,083 


Note.— C.P.R.  Main  Line  Points  include  Lytton,  Spence's  Bridge,  Walhachin,  Kamloops,  Chase  and  Sorrento.  ;  West-' 
bank  includes  Glenrosa,  Gellatly,  and  that  territory  lying  North  from  the  Ferry  Landing  on  the  West  shore  of  Okanagan' 
Lake.  '      ^^       "  ■"■ 


EXHIBIT  No.  200A—Conti,.,o^. 

ORCHARD  SURVEY  OF  THE  OKANAGAN  HORTICULTURAL  DISTRICT,  19 
The  Okanagan  and  Similkameen  Valleys  and  Points  on  Main  Line  ot  the  C.P.R.  east  from  ^^orthjB 

HOHTIODLTUBAL  BRANCH,   BkiTISH   C0I,DM!»1\    DEPABTAME^■T  OF  AGEICUMTJI^J^IM    I      ' 

"^    ^  ■  I"     ^  J  "  Office  of  Distkict  HoRTioutTtfeisT,  Vekno!\TB.C. 


1-5  Years   . 
C.P.R.JVIain  Line      558  5-10     "       . 
Points  excepting  Over  10 

Salmon  Arm.  Total 


1-5  Years  .,j 

Salmon  Arm.  y^.     ,120  5-10     "  .. 

.■'  Over  10  j. 

Total  .t 


Armstrong  aiid 
Enderby. 


Vernon  and 
Oyama. 


1-5  Years 
208  5-10     " 
Over  10 
Total 


1-5  Years 
5-10     " 
Over  10 
Tota! 


1-5  Years 
Okanagan  Centre    1,290  5-10     " 
and  Duck  Lake  Over  10 

Total 


Kelowna. 


Westbank. 


Peachland 


Summerland. 


Naramata. 


Penticton . 


K5remeDS. 


Total  No.  Trees.. 
Total  No.  Trees.. 
Total  No.  Trees- 


Total  Acreag 


|R5 


12  12     41S 

115  115  1,533 

7  7    '  67 

134  134  2,018 


1-5  Years 
4,9115-10     " 
I       Over  10 
Total 


1-5  Years 
710  5-10     " 
Over  10 
Total 


1-5  Years 
561  5-10     " 
Over  10 
Total 


222   222   233 


328   328  1,994   180 
583   583  2,285   220 


119   119   137   226 

113    62 

119   119  250   303 


24  24  > 
525  525  Q 
552   552  > 


30  30 

75  75 

35  35 

140  140 


4    4 4    12   60  ... . 

,6S0  1,604       927  3,241  7,452     859    '  211  ..;... 

338  312       334  259  1,243  1,149 25 

2,022  1,920    1,261  3,504  8,707  2,068        211         25 


1-5  Years 
538  5-10     " 
Over  10 
Total 


1-5  Years 
2,144  5-10     " 
Over  10 


1-5  Years 
688  5-10     " 
Over  10 
Total 


55  5 

137  95 

34  25 

226  125 


1-5  Years  171    31 202  22  2,306   160 - 

2,435  5-10  "  437  292   115   100  944  47  1,682  254    51   24 

Over  10  626  331   809   750  2,516  428  7,611  2,063   875  877 

HTn+'al  1    95d  o.t\A          OO/I         Qtin  Q   RRO  ACf?  11    e:nn  0   AT?         noe       c\f\i 


1,234       654       924       850    3,662     497111, 5991  2,477|      9261    90l|    322|2,]76|  6,802 


263  23  634  62  734  88  354 
314  70  1,204  373  730  647  512 
577         93    1,878     435      ,474       795       866 


2  18  30  4  429  300  SOOi 

153  183  561  189  39  190  157 

222  662  1,179  524  192  791  1,260 

377  763  1,770  717  660  1,281  1,717 


302     300 
215       82 


..  1,858  ., 

32  1,677   289  170 

44  2,012   980  1,055 

76  5,547  1,269  1,225  1 


23    5,084       380       200 


5-10     "  706       454        642       433    2,235      166    4,572    4,202    .,9811,145      9711,392  10,691 

Over  10  761       343       440       251    1,795     209    1,820   5,203    2,161     414     596  1,007   9,381 

Total  1,960       943    1,092       717   4,712     398  11,476    9,785   5,342  1,587  1,604  2,469  20,787 


308       308 
84       134 

or>n  A  An 


436  1,120 
326  1,809 
762   2,989 


3  1,205 
422  1,066 
648    4,1-* 


1701     1821    273     284 


980    1,055     966     919     608   4,528  Z; 
269    1,225  1,148  1,192     954   5,788  >; 


5  105  .  ,^  21  39  49  35  5  170  298 

35  302.  :W!  197  538  700  140  162  190  1,730 

10  89       42  305  445  500  190  50  245  1,430 

50  496       42  423  ,022  1,249  365  217  605  3,458 


155       315  ! 
201       530  ra 


.1-5  Years  886  218  73  105  1,282  666  9,763  939  549  365  342  516  2,711 
.5-10  "  3,446  2,833  2,220  4,723  13,222  3,447  9,343  5,561  4,413  1,948  1,488  3,337  16,747 
.Over  10        2,870    1,519    2,340    2,396    9,125  4,978  12,885  10,154    6,388  3,534  2,546  5,298  27,920 


1      Total        7,202    4,570    4,633    7,224  23,629  9,091  31. 991116. fi54ll1_3.'i(ll.ii.i: 
Trees 


■Note. — C.P.R.  Main  Line  Points  include  Lytton,  Spence's  Bridge,  Walh 
ink  includes  Glenrosa,  Gellatly,  and  tliat  territory  lying  North  from  the  1 
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EXHIBIT  No.  200¥— Concluded. 


COST  OE  PRODUta 
60%  OF  TOTAL 
PERQUISITES  I 


^B  ^  Table  ^"^5       u      w 

[^K^IiHpER  BOX-^921  FRMT  BtRVEY)  ON  FA] 
;^fl|^^9|«VIE   FROM   AFPLfiiVERAGE  80%)    ] 


IRVEY)  ON  FARMS  WHERE 
fBRAGE  80%)    HOUSE  AND 


No.  of  Farm 


apples  in  boxes      N 

-In 


Cost  alloi 


interest  i-No  interest      In 
1)  wages     +'VVages       and 


587,632  83    5159,773  92    §134,835  79    S206,976  88 


Cost  per  box  of  apples. 


l.M     272  boxes 
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[IBIT  J^^( 


^.>.^.  OF  SiiTOLE  Ta:^ Association 
0  t^e,  Committed' on  Agricultural  Conditions: 

Nothing  is  settled  till  it  is  settled  aright.    To  get  any  proper  unders^hSing 

of  the  farmers'  conditions,  we  must  look  out  the  fundamental  causes  of  their    ' 

"esent  drawbacks.  A 

i  '  ! 

ECONOMIC    PEOGRESS 

During  the  last  hundred  and  fifty  years  more  progri 
.jchanical  processes,  than  in  the  whole  of  the  previous  h. 
Some  of  us  can  still  remember  the  sickle,  the  flail,  the  hand  loom  and  the  othq 
laborious  methods  of  past  days.     In  transportation,  the  rolling  of  iron,  auto-  ' 
matic    machinery,    photography,    telegraphy,    printing    and    numerous    othoij,, 
methods,  we  can  now  accomplish  a  thousand-fold  as  much  as_our  predecessort. 
It  is  a  low  estimate  to  say  that  industry  to-day  can  produce  twenty  times  as   - 
much  as  could  be  done  a  couple  of  centuries  ago.     4        t  1   ] 

WHY  N*©!  ALL  KICH?      ^ 

The  question  naturally  arises,  why  is  it  that^the  economic  conditL^  „„^ 
humanity  as  a  whole  is  not  correspondingly  improved?  Why  is  it  that  in  spite 
of  mechanical  and  other  improvements,  industry  is  gtill  poor  and  a  host  of 
farmers  are  so  overbrnxlened  with  debt  that  they  will  be  inevitably  sold  out 
from  their  farms.  ■        tL^^    g 

~  '^^fflEQX.mL  DEVELOPMENT 

Every  city  has  developed  into  millionaires  and  tramps,  palaces  and  slums 
every  ten  years  brings  its  flood  of  bankruptcies  and  its  numerous  sales  of 
mortgaged  farms.  _. 

Do  not  these  facts  show  that  there  is  something  radically  wrong  in  our 
economic  adjustments.  In  order  to  solve  this  problem  it  is  necessary  to  examine 
the  two  uses  that  are  made  of  the  natural  resources  of  the  country. 

ABUNDANCE  THE  AIM  OE  INDrSTRY 

In  the  cultivation  of  the  soil,  the  appHcation  of  the  best  fertilipcjLo,  ^,l^ 
rotation  of  crops,  working  at  the  proper  season,  and  the  use  of  improved  mo-- 
chinery,  the  farmer  does  his  best  to  produce  the  greatest  possible  abundance 
That  is  the  aim  of  industry  everywhere.  The  wise  producer  tries  to  produce 
at  the  best  time,  in  the  best,  cheapest  and  most  expeditious  manner  and  in  the 
most  suitable  place.  The  result  is  that  all  these  producers  try  to  flood  the  market. 
All  the  industries  thus  strive  to  offer  abundance  for  abundance,  enrichment 
for  enrichment.  It  is  to  this  relationship  of  reciprocity  of  service,  this  flooding 
of  the  market,  that  gives  us  our  prosperity  and  our  civilization.  Without  it 
we  would  quickly  lapse  into  barbarism  and  starvation. 

I  feel  no  hesitation  in  saying  that  this  method  of  service  for  service  is  God's 
agency  for  the  developing  of  a  civilization. 

_'  TRANSIENT    VALUES    VS.    PERMANENT    VALUES 

The  city  of  Toronto  has  grown  since  1800  till  now  it  has^upwards  of  half  jj 

million  people.     With  this  growth  of  population  two   conditions  were  bouut^ 
to  develop.    First,   industry  used   every  device  to   make  buildings   and  other 
commodities  just  as  abundant  and  cheap  as  possible.     On  the  other  hand  the^ 
land  has  been  divided  and  .subdivided,  the  amount  available  for  each  indi^'«idual 
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has  ^^^^^yHiP^  ^sSS''  V/ith  this  increased  scarcity  the  value"  has  ad 

_fe,nd  advanw^rH'i  %,  late  report  stated  that  the  eighth  of  an  acre  in  tL 

location  had  been  sold  at  a  million  dollars.  The  report  of  the  Assessor  plae. 
the  total  value  of  the  land  at  $430,000,000.  The  value  of  the  wheat  crop  last 
year  was  nearly  the  same  figure."  What  will  be  their  values  at  the  end  of  a  year? 
The  crop  ;vi:ill  be  consumed,  and  will  have  to  be  renewed  year  after  year  to  the 
end  of  time.  Will  that  land  value  have  to  be  renewed  yearly  by  industry  as  t^ 
(•crops  must  be  renewed?  Not  by  any  means.  That  value  of  the  land  will  iM 
only  last  year  after  year;  but  in  all  probability  will  grow  greater  and  grea-M 
witii  every  increase  in  population.  '■- 

VALUES,   INDIVIDUAL   V^.    COMMUNAL 

Between  these  two  values,  namely  the  value  of  the  land  and  the  value  of 
the  products  of  industry  there  is  an  essential  diametrical  difference.  The  crop 
is  the  result  of  labour,  the  land  value  is  not.  The  crop  is  transient  in  valuta 
the  land  value  is  not.  The  growth  of  the  crop  mean^^  increase  in  the 
abundance  of  wealth,  the  land  value  does  not.  "■ 

The  value  of  the  land  is  the  result  of  increased  stai.^i.Kjy   ai±yj.  muicaoi 
crowding  of  population. 

EIJTOHANGE   BENEFIT   FOR   BENEFIT  I 

TB  farmer  takes  his  goods  to  market  and  exchanges  enrichment  foi .„.., 

ment.  This  is  harmonious,  and  beneficent^  the  exchange  making  each  part^i. 
to  the  transaction  richer.  But  in  the  case  of  land  values  the  profit  of  the 
speculator  means  a  loss  to  industry.    It  is  not  trade,  it  is  tribute. 

The  separation  and  co-operation  of  humanity  into  different  trades,  and 
the  exchange  of  products,  is  an  essential  factor  for  the  development  of  our 
civilization,  and  an  essential  factor  to  our  prosperity.  _ . 

On  the  other  hand  the  claim  of  the  owner  of  the  land,  which  manifests  itself  ' 
most  emphatically  in  our  large  cities,  enables  him  to  increase  his  exaction 
leneration  after  generation  in  greater  and  greater  figures.  The  value  of  the 
favourite  sites  in  Toronto  has  increased  ten  thousand-fold  in  the  last  hundr^ 
years.  Thus  the  power  of  improverishment  and  extortion  grows  and  grows 
carrying  one  to  greater  and  greater  fortune,  and  crushing- another  into  greater 
and  greater  debt.  |^ 

CHEAPNESS  OF  PRODUCTS  VS.  DEARNESS  OF  LAND 

While  ingenuity  and  industry  have  been  striving  to  make  goods  cheaper 
and  cheaper,  increased  population  inevitably  makes  the  land  dearer  and  dearer. 
Consequently,  the  owners  of  the  land  have  been  growing  richer  and  richer  in 
^  compound  degree.  While,  the  land  has  become  ten  thousand  times  dearer, 
every  dollar  in  the  ten  thousand  can  purchase  more  and  more  goods.  It  is 
the  power  we  give  to  individuals  to  appropriate  wealth  without  producing 
wealth,  to  approprite  his  neighboiur's  crops,  that  is  the  principal  factor  in 
leparating  society  into  rich  and  poor.  It  places  one  part  of  society  beneath  a 
debt  that  grows  and  grows,  which  continues  year  after  year,  generation  after 
generation,  and  from  which  industry  can  by  no- device  free  itself,  except  by"  a 
bhange  in  the  method  of  taxation. 

The  value  of  the  land  of  Toronto  has  been  estimated  at  about  $25,000,000 
yearly.  *"T"his  city  has  one  sixteenth  of  the  population  of  Canada.  When  we 
take  in  all  the  town  sites,  the  farms,  the  mines,  the  water  powers  and  otheT 
natural  advantages,  we  may  assume  that  the  land  may  be  estimated  at  $1,000 
per  head,  which  would  amount  in  1919  to  about  $8,600,000,000  or  a  year'y 
v^ue  at  four  per  cent  about  $340,000,000.  -  * 

3-1221  L  ,■ 
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The  following  estimate  has  been  made  to  show  not  only  the  amount  of 
the  taxes  collected  by  the  Federal  Government,  but  also  the  amount  of 
collateral  taxes  collected  by  other  parties.  The  "figures  are  taken  from  the 
Canada  Year  Book  for  1921. 


MANUFACTURES  ADDITION 


On  page  XXI,  Year  Book  1921^the  amount  of  manufacture 

for  1919  is  placed  at. .     ^^ 
From  this  is  to  be  deducted  the  exports  (Page  297) . 


1,520,731,589 
571,498,678 


Leaving.  w     ^fc^W  ilf         2,949,232,9:1 

Deduct  further" 21  1/2  per  cent  for  possible  increase  by  tariff.  "649,232,911 

Leaving  net   amount   for   home    consumption    on    which    the 
manufacturer  may  add  the  duty  •  J^^^ 

Dividing  this  by  the  amount  o^^^dutiable  imports  „ 
of  four.  We  are  warranted  therefore  in  assuming  that  the  price  added  by 
the  home  manufacturersj  equalled  four  times  the  amount  of  the  customs 
duties.  * 

In  addition  to  that  the  merchants  -^vho  had  to  pay  and  collect  the  duties 
added  their  charges,  the  importers  20  per  cent,  the  retailers  |30  per  cent 
making  50  per  cent  in  all.  •■ 

Because  the  taxes  are  collected  on  the  imports,  therefore,  the  value  of 
the  land,  which  comes  because  of  the  concentration  of  population,  is  appro- 
priated by  individuals,  so  that  the  amount  they  obtain  in  this  manner,  not 
by  production,  is  an  additional  burden  on  the  industrial  classes.  It  has  been 
estimated  that  the  value  of  the  lands,  the  mines,  the  water  powers,  and  other 
naturaJ  advantages  amounts  to  about  $1,000  per  liead  of  the  population.  With 
a  populatron  of  approximately  8,500,000  in  1919,  the  value  of  the  lands,  etc., 
would  amount  to  $8,500,000,000.  At '4  per  cent  the  rental  wpuld  amount  to 
$340,000,000  yearly.    These  may  be  summarized  as  follows: — 


Customs  (page  659,  Yr.  Bk.  1921)  for  1919. 
Extra  charge  by  Manufacturers. 

Added.  . 

Added  by  Merchants  50  per  c 
Rent  on  natural  opportunities. 


147,1691^ 
588,676,7^ 


735,845,940 
367,922,920 
340,000,000 


Total.      ^_  -    -$1,443,768,860 

This  shows  that  it  reqmrS  nearl^SlO.OO  to  get  one  dollar  into  the  public 


•l2_|10J0  \ 

)  of  the  Ve 


The  total  burden  is  17  per  cent  of  the  Value  of  the  land.  If  the  yearly 
rental  of  the  land  were  taken  at  four  per  cent  it  wpuld  realize  $340,000,000, 
which  is  more  than  double  the  customs,  and  is  less  than  one  fourth  the  present 
burden. 

By  taking  the  value  of  the  land  we  would  save  the  tax  payers  more  than 
$1,000,000,000  yeaJH^^hat  is  equivalent  to  $117.60  per  head^or^88  per 
family  of  ^^^hJ^^Hm  .^iJHk.  (■ 

^4     *^     *^^^^^^^    WHO  BEAKS  THE  BUBDENS?  S^^^^^jlj^ 

Without  the  slightest  effort  on  his  part  the  owner  of  a  well  situated  acre 
in  anv  of  our  larse  nitiea  can  carrv   off  a  fortune  vearlv.     Whn   navs  t.ViPsi 
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eo^^rmous  tajibs  and  the  national  debts?  The  man  who  spends  ferajinp  giving 
valuable  service  to  maintain  the  prosperity  of  the  country,  or  the  mafi  who 
is  under  no  obligation  to  provide  anything?  Is  it  not  evident  that  the  tax 
now  falls  wholly  on  the  industrial  classes? 


With  the  enormous  acreage  of  land  still  to  be  brought  undeiWBBttiOn  it 
is  inevitable  that  the  agricultural  products  in  future  years  will  enormously 
increase.  Our  home  market  will  by  no  means  sufl&ce  to  consume  all  that  will 
be  produced.  The  possibility  is  that  three-fourths  of  the  wheat  crop  will 
have  to  find  a  foreign  market.  So  long  as  that  continues  the  farmers  will 
have  to  sell  in  competition  with  the  world  at  free  trade  prices  and  then  be 
compelled  to  buy  in  a  protected  market,  with  the  price  artificially  raised  in 
many  cases  fifty  per  cent.  That  means  that  when  the  imports  came  back 
to  pay  for  the^xports,  often  the  customs  and  merchants  will  take  one-half, 

WHERE  SHOULD  TAXES  BE  PLACED? 

In  placing  laxes  we  should  never  forget  the  social  harmonies  as  contrasted 
to  the  antigonisms.  With  our  taxation  we  can  either  bring  men  into  the 
harmonious  relationship  that  will  induce  every  man  to  do  his  best  for  his 
fellows,  or  we  may,  by  bad  adjustments,  divide  humanity  into  toilers  and 
spoilers.  In  fixing  the  method  of  taxation  we  should  avoid  with  the  utmost 
care  the  danger  of  punishing  the  beneficient,  and  encouraging  the  cupidity, 
which  often  gains  sway  over  men  to  such  a  degree,  that  it  becomes  a  mania  to 
gain  wealth  by  the  spoliation  degradation  and  impoverishment  of  honest 
'industry.  I  ^M        ^   — 

We  should  n^m  H^WrMo.  for  honest  industry^"  But  we  should  most 
religiously  impose  the  taxes  "sviiere  they  will  keep  men  from  doing  their  fellows 
an  injury.  ^  ^ 

Never  will  farming  or  any  other  industry  receive  its  proper  reward  till 
the  tariff  has  been  wholly  removed  and  the  taxes  placed  on  these  values  that 
are  created,  not  by  individual  industry,  but  by  the  presence  of  the  community, 
and  if  we  are  to  have  the  maximum  of  prosperity  and  the  enthronement  of  the 
equities  of  brotherhood,  we  must  place  the  taxation  so  that  every  man  must 
first  do  his  fair  share  of  the  work  of  civilization  before  he  can  get  the  fair 
share  of  the  rewards  of  civilization.  .  .,  | 

■      Signed  on  behalf  of  the       1 

■'    1^  _    Single  Tax  Association 


A.  DOUGLA^ 


Toronto,  27th  April  1922 
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Regina,  May  10,  1923. 


cultural  Conditii 


73 


S.  R.  Gordon,  Esq.,  """MB    lliW 

Chief  Clerk,  Committee  Enquirrngmlo'^^TOultural  Conditii 
,^  Ottawa,  Ont. 

Dear  Sir,  I  am  enclosing  a  statement  showing  the  average  yield  per  acre 
of  wheat  in  Saskatchewan  from  1906  to  1922,  (207A) ;  also  a  statement  estimat- 
ing the  number  of  bushels  of  wheat  required  to  buy  a  binder,  plow  and  seeder 
for  the  years  1913,  1912  and  1911,  (207B) .  '  |r 

As  requested  by  the  the  Chairman  of  the  Commission,  I  am  enclosing  a 
statement  estimating  the  revenue  and  expenditure  on  an  average  half-section 
wheat  farm  in  Saskatchewan  in  the  year  1922 ;  also  a  statement  which  shows  a 
net  profit  of  $59.20,  (207C),  a  statement  of  a  half -section  in  Crop  District  No.| 
3  showing  a  net  profit  of  $601.60,  (207D) ;  also  a  statement  with  reference  to 
Crop  District  No.  7  which  shows  a  net  loss  of  $1,024.40,  (207E).  You  will  note 
in  preparing  these  estimates  wages  have  been  reduced  somewhat  from  that  of 
1921.  As  I  stated  to  the  Committee  a  great  effort  was  made  to  keep  down 
the  cost  of  production,  and  many  men  drove  a  team  on  the  land  and  did  their 
own  work  who  had  not  done  so  for  several  years.  I  am  enclosing  a  map  indicat- 
ing the  crop  districts  by  number,  (207F,  not  printed) ;  also  a  statement  showing 
the  average  yield  for  each  crop  district  for  the  year  1922,  (207G) .  » 

With  regard  to  the  information  asked  for  respecting  municipal  levies  and 
pUections,  I  am  enclosing  the  attached  statement,  (207H).  The  279  munici- 
palities referred  to  are  those  of  the  301  rural  municipalities  of  the  Province 
which  have  sent  in  their  financial  statements  to  this  date. 

I  enclose  statement  in  connection  with  Provincial  Deb^(207I).  ^ 

Yours  sincerely, 

'  -  C.  M.  HAMILTON,^ 

|,,_   jiMinister  of  Agriculture' 


EXHIBIT  No.  ...... 

T^HOWING  THE  AVERAGE  YiELD   PeR  AcRE  OF  SasKATCHEWj 

I  Wheat  From  1906-22  | 

1906  ^         ^W  ■  21-4  bushels 

1907 ^H         I   ^  ^^^.18^>5     r" 

1908  ^M         I  m     "13-^ 

1909  M       W  ^^* 

1910  I  Z'  15^5  ^  . 

1911  ■ 
1912 

1913  ; :^^^^^^__  19-5: 

1914  ^^F^^^^^—^—   12*4  ■ 

1915  ^^^=^^H    "^BSl      ^Z  25^2 

1916  ^Hi     ^^^^    14.2 

1917  ^^^^_^r_  ^^B",^  14-2 

1918       ^tl       ^^■^_  lO-.Q 

1919    fl         ^^mZ^     8-5 

1920  "^^       __£ll'2  L 

1921  ^^^^^^_       |^P^^=^14i8 

1922  ^H^^^^H       W^ 
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EXHIBIT  No.  207B 


V^^ 


Season 

1913 
1912 
1911 


complete 
$170.00 
170.00 
170.00 


II 


iNDERj  Plow  or  Sbedee 

Plow  12"  Seeder  Price  of       Bushels  to  buy 

t  20D.D.  Wheat     B.          P. 

L     $87.00  $147.00  -64        266        136        230 

87.00  147.00  -56        304        156        263 

87.00  153.00  -_.58        302        150        264 


Average  Half  Section  Wheat  Farm  1922 


Investm^t: — 
320  acr-  •    ' 
Buildhi: 


took  &  Implements.    • 

-ortgage. 

Other  indebteness. 

Interest  8  per  cent.  i 

Taxes . 

Allowance  for  food,  clothing,  fuel,  et 
Labour   and   board — May —  $50  '^ge„. 

$25  board. 

August — ■  $75  wages 

„         '        $25  board. 
1  mos  at  $60. 
Seed,  wheat,  240  bus.  at  $1 . 
^Seed,  oats,  80  bus.  at  50  cents. 
Hail  insurance,  200  acres  at  60  cent„. 
,  Twine,  400  lbs.  at  14  cents. 
Threshing  wheat,  3,240  bus.  at  15  cents. 


$     8,v^v^w 

2^000 
2,000 


3,000 
2,000 


12,000 


$5,000 


$400  00 
»-90  00 


175  00 
480  00 
240  00 

40  00 
120  00 

56  00 
486  00 
225  00 


Incomft — 

160  acres  wheat  a . 
80  acres  oats  at  35 


Income . 
Expenditure . 


Profi 


.3,240  bu.  at  85  cents. 
2,820" bu.  at  29  cents. 


•59  20 


12  60 


42,754  00 


-  817  80 


$3,571  80 
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IP 


Investment: — 

320  acre^  at' $25.^ 

Buildings. 

Stock  &  Implemen, 


Cgage. 

Other  indebten 


,8,000 
2,000 
2J0OO 


3i)00    i^      w 
2J0OO    ^■^      P 
$5,000 


Interest  8  per  cent.^ 

Taxes. 

Allowance  for  food,  clothing,  fuel,_; ' 

Horses,  maintenance  8  mos  at  $60 1_ 

Labour^. seeding  1  month;  harvest  1 

^  Board  for  two  months.    1 
Seed,  wheat,  240  bus.  ,. 
Seed,  oats,  80  bus.  at  50'  c 
Hail  insurance,  200  acres  at  60 
Twine,  480  lbs.  at  14  cents.™ 

Threshing  wheat,  3,880  bus.  at  15  ^ 

Threshing  oats,  3,320  bus.  at  8  puts. 

160  acres  wheat  at  24.25  —  3,_880  bush  at  85  > 
;es  oats  at  41.50  —  3,320  bush  at  29  cent® 


too  00 

90  00 

100  00 

80  00 


b 


1    1     ■ 

l      ' 

I"' 

■1 

1 

Incom 

e. 

m^j^ 

2Us 

^ 

» 

14,260  80 


601  60 


240  00 
40  00 

120  00 
67  20 

582  00 

265  00 


$3,659  20 


S3,298  00 
/962  80 


$4,260  80 
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Average  Half  Section  Wheat  Farm,  1922,  ii^ Western  Saskatchewan,  Ch( 


District  No.  7 


I 


Investment:- 
320  acres 
Buildings.  ' 
Stock  &  Implement' 

i   ■ " 
Mortgage.  "^ 


Interest  8  per  cent. 

Taxes. . 

Allo-^^ance  for  food,  clothing,  fuel,  etc. 

Horses,  maintenan'ce  8  mos  at  $60. 

Labour,  seeding  1  month;*, harvest  1  month 

■  Board  for  two  monthi 
Seed,  wheat,  240  bus.  at  $1 .    ■  , 
"^ed,  oats,  80  bus.  at  50  cents. 
Hail  insurance,  200  acres  at  60  cents 
Twine,  300  lbs.  at  14  cents. 
Threshing  wheat,  1,960  bus.  at  15  cents. 
Threshing  oats,  1,860  bus.  at  8  cents'". . 


Income: — 

160  acres  wheat  at  12.25  «  1,960  at  85 
80  acres  oa|;s  at  23.25  —  1,860  at  29  cents 

I  *  T 

'  Expenditure . 

Income. 


2,000 

3,000 
2:000 


$12,000 


mmo 


*400  00 
90  00 
1,200  00 
r480  00 


125  0( 
■  50  60 
240  00 


120  00 

42  00 

294  00 

148  8Q 


^229  80 

Lp66  00 
539  40 
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1 
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1 

!29  80 
05  40 


1.024  40 


A^^EAGE  Wheat  Yields  for  1922  in  Crop  Distri^ 

Crop  District  No.  1 
2 


f 


23-25 
23-25 
24-25 
18-75 
21-25 
16-00 
12-25 
24-25 


Average  yield  per  acre,  20-25  bushal 
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RtJRiL  M-DNICIPALITIESj   1922 

-c_   Tax  Levies,  1922,  for  279  Rural  Municl_ 

General  Municipal. .  k,'   "   ^  i1 

School.. 

Telepho 


Drainage" . 
Wild  Land. 
Public  Revenue. 


.,489,831  00 
6,625,523  00 
1,731,063  0(i, 
li)5U83  00 
^  89,593  00 
■  9,242  00 
633,171  00 


Total.  .  '  .  "         %  17,235,034  00 

Total  collections  for  279  Rural  Municipalities.  .  %  17,921,729  00 

Total  collected  from  current  levies  for  278  R.M's.  9,435,134  00 

Uncollected  arrears  at  the  end  of  1922.  ..  _,  10,555,138  00 

Note. — The  statement  of  current  tax    collections    has    been    obtained  by- 
means  of  a  circular  addressed  to  the  municipalities  as  the  financial  statements 
do  not  sho-«-'  current  collections  separate  from  total  collections.         ^ 


EXHIBIT  No.  207  I.     . 

Statement  be  Provincial  Debt 

Gross  Debt. 

Capital  invested  in  revenue  bearing  telephones,  Co-operative 
Elevator  Co.,  Ltd.,  Co-operative  Creameries  Ltd.,  Farm 
Loans  Board,  etc. .  ^ 

Net  Debt. 

Per  capita  Debt — Gross. 
Net. . 
Public  Revenue  Tax  levied  for  1921fl^K 
Total  population  757,510,  making  MPHpita  levy  for  Pr( 
cial  Revenue  ptirposes.  p  ^ 


^^53^00^63  93 

27,878.236  02 
%  25,522527  91 


33  B9 
2,039,639  00 


iIORANE(;,M  ON  THE  TrEND  OF  ExPORT  TRADE  IN  CANADIAN  FaRM  PRODUCTS, 

'  — "~|1914-1923  \  ■ 

1.  A  change  in  the  statistics  of  aggregate  trade  over  a  particular  period 
may  be  due  to  two  causes,  (1)  an  increase  or  decrease  in  the  quantity  or 
volume  of  trade,  or  (2)  an  increase  or  decrease  in  the  prices  at  which  the  trade 
is_  effected.  Ordinarily  both  causes  are  in  operation.  It  is  apparent  that  the 
usual  trade  totals,  being  limited  to  values^  do  not  reveal  the  interplay  of 
these  factors.      Jf^  *^ 

2.  To  analj'f  e  the  trend  of  general  trade  so  as  to  show  its  real  significance 
as  above,  presents  considerable  difficulties.    Many  items  in  the  trade  classifica- 
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tion^are  of  a  composite  character  and  hence  do  not  permit  of  quantity  records.. 
During  the  war  some  of  the  most  important  items  of  trade  (e.g.  expiosivfes  and 
"munitions)  were  in  this  category.  In  such  cases  a  process  of  estimating  must 
^mploj'-ed. 

3.  The  accompanying  statement,  prepared  at  the  request  of  the  Chairman 
of  the  Special  Committee  on  Agricultural  Conditions,  analyses  the  trend  of 
the  export  trade  in  Canadian  farm  products  and  the  manufactures  based 
thereon,  as  between  1923  and  the  pre-war  year  1914.  ~       ' 

4.  The  table  sets  out  the  several  articles  that  are  produced  on  the  Cana- 
n  farm  or  are  derived  therefrom  classified  under  two  headings,  namely:   (1) 

Mbducts  of  field  husbandry  (vegetable  origin],  and  (2)  Products  of  animal 
Plpjandry  (animal  origin).  "Each  of  these  "is  sub-divided  under,  (a)  raw 
materiaisj,  I'b)  partly  manufactured  articles,  and  (c)  fully  manufactured  arti- 
cles.   A  summary  is  given  at  the  close  of.  the  table. 

5.  The  table  shows  for  each  article,  (1)  the  quantities  exported  in  1914 
and  1923  ies]5ectively,  (2)  the  total  value  of  exports  and  average  export  prices 
in  the  two  years,  (3)  the  total  value  of  1923  exports  reckoned  at  the  prices  of 
1914,  and  (4)  an  3!nalysis  of  the  increase  or  decrease  due  respectively  to  (a) 
change  in  quantity  exported  and  (b)  change  in  price. 

6.  It  will  be  seen  from  the  siirnmary  that  Canadian  exports  of  farm  pro- 
ducts, etc.,  increased  from  a  total  value  of  $247,407,611  in  1914  to  one  of  $467,- 
099,395  in  1923— an  increase  of  $219,691,784.  Of  this  increase,  $126,220,493 
represents  an  increase  in  the  quantities  of  the  various  products  exported,  and 

1^93,471,291  the.  increase  in  prices  which  took  place  between  1914  and  1923. 
Had  theie  been  no  increase  in  prices,  the  total  value  of  these  exports  in  1923 
would  have  been  $373^628,104. 

7.  Increases  are  sho^yn  both  in  quantity  and  price  for  the  great  majority 
of  the  items  included  in  the  table.  In  several  cases,  however,  increases  in 
quantity  were  offset  by  declines  in  price,  as  for  example,  in  turnips,  clover  seed,| 
tobacco,  most  items  of  live  stock,  and  hides.  On  the  other  hand,  decreases  in 
the  quantity  of  exports  occurred  in  the  case  of  cornfoats,  flax,  hay,  hemp,  bran, 
oilcake,  horses,  swine,  sole  leather,  cheese  and  a  few  other  articles.  The  detailsl 
for  each  articfe'will  be  j^n  in  the  table,  but  special  attention  may  be  direc^d 
to  the  following:  Bt»^fc^   ^   »*  ^M 


8.  Wheat  and  Flour. — A  considerable  part  of  the  total  increase  above  men- 
ed  i£  contributed  by  wheat  and  flour.  Exports  of  wheat  rose  from  120-426,579 
Idu.  in  1914  to  215,074,566  bu.  in  1923  and  the  export  price  per  bushel  from  an 
average  of  97  cents  to  one  of  $1.17.  Flour  exports  rose  from  4,832,183  bbls.  in 
1914  to  10.^7,060  bbls.  in  1923,  and  the  average  price  per  bbl.  from  .$4.26  to 
l|5.87.  Altogether  the  increase  contributed  by  wheat-was  $134,426,688,  and  that 
contributed  by  flour  $39,494,347,  a  total  of  $173,920,935.  This  it  will  be  observed 
is  nearly  80  per  cent  of  the  increase  of  $219,691,784  shown  for  agricultural  export* 
^JEi.  whole.  As  background  to  these  figures  the  crop  returns  and  the  relative 
mOTement  of  exports  in  the  two  years  are  of  interest.  The  total  Canadiaji 
^at  crop  of  1914  was  estimated  at  161,280,000  bu.,  whilst  that  of  1922  was 
I  estanated  at  399,786.400  bu.,  the  latter  being  the  largest  in  the  history  of  Canada, 
the  only  other  crop"approaching  it  being  that  of  1915  with  a  total  of  393,542,600 
bu.  It  should  also  be-noted  that  the  export  movement  of  wheat  and  flour  during 
the  autumn  of  1922  (Sept.  1  to  Dec.  31)  was  exceptionally  heavy,  viz.,  161,845,403 
bu.,  whereas  in  1914  only  39,797,271  bu.  went  out  during  the  autumn  and  winter 
months  and  132,342,839  bu.  during  the  same  period  for  the  1915  crop. 
.  9.  Oats  and  Flax. — Both  of  these  crops  have  shown  considerable  declines  in 
■quantity  exported.  In  oats,  the  decline  was  from  34,996,664  bu.  in  1914  to 
29,022,347  bu.  in  1923,  which  would  have  caused  a  decline  of  over  $2,500,000  in 
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the  value  of  tl9^p^pl|^d  prices  remained  unchanged.     Export  prices  per 
bushel  rose  howevfi'  irum  an  average  of  38  cents  to  50  cents  which  resulted  in  a 
net  gain  of  11,163,166.    In  flax,  the  decline  in  quantity  was  from  206,647,327  bu^ 
in  1914  to  2,494,062  bu.  in  1923,  and  although  prices  went  up  from  $1.22  to  $2.21 
per  bu.  thei-e  still  remained  a  decrease  of  $21,771,961  in  the  value  of  exports. 

10.  Rye. — Rye  shows  an  all-round  ""increase,  namely,  from  an  export  of 
112,436  bu.  in  1914  to  one  of  10,129,360  bu.  in  1922,  accompanied  by  ^rise  in 
prfce  from  67  cents  to  80  cents  per  bushel.  The  total  increase  in  the  value  of 
exports  was  $8,076,988. 

^  11.  Butter  and  Cheese. — Exports  of  butter  have  increased  from  1,228,753  lb. 
1914  to  21,994,678  lb.  in  1923,  and  the  average  price  from  25  cents  to  37 
;ta  per  lb.  making  a  total  gain  of  $7,934,092,,  of  which  $5,189,599  represents 
increase  in  quantity  and  $2,741,493  the  increase  in  prices.  Cheese  on  the 
-er  hand  declined  in  quantity  from  an  export  of  1,444,783  lb.  in  1914  to  one 
of  1*454,489  lb.  in  1923,  ViHhich,  had  prices  remained  unchanged  would  have  repre- 
sented a  fall  from  approximately  $21,000,000  in  1914  to  $15',000,000  in  1923,) 
Average  prices,  however,  rose  from  13  cents  to  18  cents  per  lb.,  so  that  there  was 
a  net  increase  in  the  total  value,  of  exports  of  $1,959,449.  ■ 

12.  Bacon. — A  heavy  increase  has  occurred.     Exports  went  up  from  259,500 
lb.  in  1914  to  1,015,901  lb.  in  1923,  and  prices  from  15-66  cents  to  22-18  centsf 
p^  Ib.^  Thptotal  increase  in  declared  value  between  the  two  years  is  $18,503,291,,. 
made  up  g^^l,§,75^904  r^ecting  the  quantity  increase  and  $6^627,387  the  advance 

— .  13.  An  analysis  of  the  above  kind  to  be  completely  illuminating  should  cover 
ujiie  entire  field  of  trade  and  should  show  intervening  years.  It  is  the  intention 
of  the  Dominion  Bureau  of  Statistics  to  introduce  such  statistics  into  its  annual 
■■-'de  reports  at  an  early  opportunity.  L^  r 
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DOMINION  BUREAU  OF, STATISTICS— INTERNAL  TRADE  BRANCH 

Retail  prices  of  sugar  in  Ottawa 
By  weeks— Jan.  1  to  May  15,J[923  i 

l»*  .  (Cents  per  pound)  » 


February 


April    ' 


May    3 


9-11 
9i-10 
9i-10 
10-12 
ll-12i 


12-12^ 
12-12i 


EXHIBIT  I^,.  -_. 

S[       Montreal,  May   14,   1923. 
I  I 

ee  I 

^  on  Agriculture  Condition,  tj 

Ottawa,  Canada. 

Sir. — Complying  with  your  desire  in  reference  to  the  cost  of  making  the 
stalls  for  the  shipping  of  cattle  to  Great  Britain,  you  will  find  inclose  informal 
tion  that  we  believe  will  be  satisfactory  to  you. 

-   '  -  —  Respectfully  Yours, 

J.   0.   GAGNON, 
'  Secretary  of  the  District  Council  of  Montreal. 


COST  OF  CATTLE  FITTINGS. 


Upper  deck. — 

Cost  of  lumber. 
Hardware.   ' 
Labour. . 


.$  11  30 
r2  00 
4  00 


.$  17  30 


■ 
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ider  deck — 
Lumber. . 
Hardware. 
Labour. . 

I 
Total. 


.$    9  35 


Water  service,  electric  light  for  permanent  fitting  about.l  2  00  per  head. 
Accommodation  for  men  including  lumber  for  bunks  and 

wooden  mess  tables  about. .  I  |^^^12  00  per  man. 


EXHIBIT  No.  214 


ADDRBi^t 


RELATIONSHIP   BETWEEN   THE   PRODUCERS   AND   THEIR   ASSOCIATIONS   AND   THE 

MILK  DEALElr   " 


By  T.  J.  Mwray,  Crescent  Pure  Milk  Co.,  Ltd. 
International  Milk  Dealers  A 


1,  Manitoba,  before 


-—    I  have  learned  muqh  from  Mr.  Walker.    I  am  seeking  advice  and  am  not< 
wng  to  offer  it.     I  can  just  do  as  he  has  done,  tell  you  the  story  of  our  work 
■th  the  producers  and  our  relationship  wi'^^BpT  m  Winnipeg,  Manitoba,  which 
B  500  miles  north  of  you  here.  T^    ^ 

■  We  are  particularly  fortunate  at  the  present  time  in  not  having  to  deal  with 
a  producers  organization,  as  such,  and  it  may  be  that  our  method  of  dealing  with 
the  situation  that  have  arisen  have  kept  us  free,  or  it  may  have  been  luck. 
During  the  past  eight  years  we  have  had  three  different  producers  organizations 
and  in  no  case  have  they  been  successful.  In  order  to  explain  their  lack  of 
success  it  is  necessary  for  me  to  say  that  our  producers  are  divided  into  six 
large  groups,  the  Canadians,  the  English,  the  French,  the  German,  the  Jewish 
and  the  foreigners,  which  last  classification  includes  Galicians,  Ruthenians,. 
Doukhobors,  Icelanders,  etc.,  and  these  groups  are  hard  to  hold  together.  In 
1915,  when  the  milk  situation  began  to  fail  on  the  producers'  end,  we  set  milk 
prices  which  we  felt  were  high  enough.  At  that  time  the  producers  adjacent  to 
Winnipeg,  the  Jewish  group,  organized  a  local  association  and  went  on  strike  for 
more  money.  The  strike  was  unsuccessful  because  they  were  unable  to  organize 
the  country  shippers  of  the  other  groups,  because  they  struck  during  the  surplus 
period.  There  was  quite  some  friction  during  the  two  weeks  the  strike  lasted] 
but  at  the  end  of  that  time  the  striking  producers  w:ere  taken  back  on  the  same 
terms  as  before.  Several  attempts  were  made  between  1915  and  1920  to  organize 
a  successful  producers  organization,  but  all  were  failures,  partially  because  of  the 
memories  of  the  old  strike,  but  largely  because  the  company  was  paying  $3.85 
per  100  pounds  for  milk  testing  3.5  per  cent,--which  was  a  satisfactory  price  to 
even  the  greatest  of  the  producers.  i^ 

In  1920,  however,  one  of  our  shippers,  a  talking  farmer,  who  was  desirous 
of  obtaining  a  new  job,  and  whose  farmings  operations  consisted  largely  of 
experim_ents  with  Canadian  thistles  as  silage,  became  very  active  and  in  conjunc- 
tion with  an  ex-employee  of  our  company  started  out  to  organize  the  Winnipeg 
Milk  Producers'  Association.  The  country  was  canvassed  thoroughly  and 
memberships  solicited,  the  dues  to  be  $1  monthly,  which  was  to  be  deducted  from 
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the  milk  check.    The  deduction  orders  were  sent  to  us  for  payment,  but  we 
promptly  deposited  same  in  the  waste  basket  on  advice  of  our  lawyers  that  it 

^  j^as  imnecessary  for  us  to  act  as  collection  agents  for  the  producers'  organization. 
No  funds,  shortly  meant  no  organization.  ■■^  ^ 

We  next  refused  to  meet  the  representatives  of  the  producers  association,  r_ 
and  it  lapsed  temporarily.  ■  It  was  not  dead,  however,   as  shortly   after  the  ' 
Manitoba  Co-opexative  Creameries  was  incorporated  by  the  same  gentlera^i 
that  we're  promoting  the  old  producers  organization.    A  number  of  farmers  wi^ 
interested  and  stock  was  sold  on  any  basis  to  obtain  distribution,  so  long  as  they 

^  could  get  the  farmers'  names  on  the  dotted  line.  Our  combative  means  were  ' 
that  we  sent  three  men  to  follow  their  stock  salesmen  to  hold  meetings  to  combat 
the  co-operative  propaganda.  The  object  of  the  stock  selling  was  to  acquire 
sufficient  funds  to  purchase  the  City  Dairy  Company,  a  competitive  milk  organ- 
ization in  Winnipeg  on  which  the  Manitoba  Co-operative  Creamleries  held  an 
option.  -^^  » 

As  the  expiration  date  of  the  option  approached  our  propaganda  was  success- 
ful and  the  money  was  not  coming  in  fast  enough  to  take  up  the  option,  so  a  new 
move  was  made  to^  obtain  funds.     This  move  is  particularly  interesting,  as  if 
there  had  been  a  farmer  government  it  might  have  succeeded,  and  others  may 
L  meet  it  in  their  localities  in  the  future.     The  Manitoba  Co-operative  Creameries  ~ 
yas  incorporated  under  the  Dairy  Act  of  Manitoba,  stock  being  sold  to  anybody,  ^^ 
'as  the  articles  of  incorporation  provided  for  membership  by  producers,  employees  ' 
of  the  organization  and  others.    The  single  exception  to  the  regular  stock  com- 
pany being  that  each  stockholder  had  only  one  vote,  no  matter  what  his  stock 
holdings  were.     However,  the  Co-operative  Creameries  were  supposed  to  b3N| 
farmers  organization  and  therefore  entitled  to  government  support.    The  gove^ 
ment  of  Manitoba  was  therefore  appealed  to  for  a  loan  up  to  several  hundrS 
thousand  to  purchase  the  City  Dairy.    I  believe  that  this  first  request  was  to  be 
for  a  straight  loan  without  any  security  for  the  government.     The  bill  was  intro-  '~ 
duced  by  one  of  the  bolshevist  labour  members  of  Parliament,  and  presented  to 
the  Agricultural  Committee  for  action.    We  combatted  the  proposition  to  the 
best  of  our  ability.  ,^^r 

The  co-operative  organization  fMfcapted  to  sho^  that  under  the-malign 
influence  of  the  Crescent  Company  the  farmers  were  being  robbed,  the  public 

__^as  being  robb,ed,  etc.,  and  unless  the  government  advanced  the  money  they 
would  be  unable  to  save  the  public  and  the  farmers  from  the  terrible  milk  trust. 
We  showed  that  our  buying  prices  to  the  farmers  were  higher  than  practical 
any  other  city  in  the  country  and  our  retailing  prices  lower.  We  also  offered  S 
evidence  the  balance  sheet  of  a  co-operative  organization  in  an  adjacent  provintt 
showing  that  this  organization  without  the  support  of  their  government  would — 

_J)e  bankrupt,  with  liabilities  of  nearly  a  million  dollars.  The  agricultural 
Coromittee  was  favourable  to  the  scheme  but  was  afraid  to  recommend  it  to 
Parliament, 'so  it  was  taken  to  the  House  as  a  committee  of  the  whole, land 
when  the  scheme  was  shown  up  by  the  leaders  of  the  opposition  it  was  very 
promptly  tabled. 

Without  the  support  of  the  government  the  purchase  of  the  City  Dairy  fell 
through  and  the  producers  then  purchased  a  small  local  butter  plant  from  another 
_  dealer  and  obtained  hisservices  as  manager.     This  plant  has  had  a  very  success-^ 
Fful  season  |)ecause  of  increased  shipments  from  the  co-operative  stockholders,  ^ 
^but  so  far  has  only  paid  the  same  prices  for  butterfat  as  ourselves,  and  is  unlikely 
at  present  to  become  much  of  an  organization.  .m-^ 

This  finished,  the  next  move  was  for  a  local  producers'  organization.  Last 
spring  a  local  producers'  union  was  organized  by  French  shippers  at  one  of  our 
countrv  shinninff  factories.,  and  we  werp.  met  with  rlftmonrlo  fm-  -nn  Tv.r,T.Q  «,,-.,^i„^ 
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milk  pn^l^Eid  for  an  increase  in  the  prices  for  straight  milk.  We  met  this 
move  by  attempting  to  explain  the  impossibility  of  paying  full  prices  except  for 
a  portion  of  the  milk  and  told  them  we  would  deal  with  individuals  but  would 
not  deal  with  their  organization.  We  were  promptly  howled  down  in  the  meeting 
and  told  to  meet  the  organization's  demands  or  they  wouldn't  ship.  (JB_ 

We  were  fortunately  in  a  position  to  obtain  all  the  milk  necessary  for  ^ 
requirements  and  therefore  we  closed  the  factory  the  morning  following  -« 
meeting  and  refused  to  accept  milk  except  from  those  who  would  sign  a  contrM 
'igeeing  to  ship  us  and  give  up  all  allegiance  to  the  producers'  union.  Several 
gfche  larger  producers  signed  with  us  and  attempted  to  ship  the  following 
i^wning  but  the  mob  at  the  station  refused  to  allow  any  milk  to  leave,  and  we 
^we  forced  to  call  in  the  Mounted  Police  for  protection.  After  the  arrival  of 
.the  police  a  number  of  shippers  signed  our  contracts  and  commenced  shipping, 
and  in  about  a  week  most  of  the  remainder  of  the  men  agreed  to  renounce  the 
union  and  ship  if  we  would  accept  their  milk.  The  executive  of  the  union  then 
held  meeting  at  all  our  other  stations,  but  except  in  the  French  districts  were 
unable  to  obtain  hearings  or  to  make  any  progress. 

I  might  say  that  this  union  was  organized  by  an  ex-French  soldier  of  E.ed_^ 
tendencies  who  had  been  very  active  in  the  soviet  movement  in  Winnipeg  in 
1919.  At  any  rate  after  failing  to  organize  a  general  union  the  most  of  the 
shippers  at  the  lockout  station  agreed  to  sign  our  contracts,  and  we  re-opened 
after  being  closed  for  over  a  month.  So  died  the  last  union.  At  the  present 
time  we  are  still  receiving  and  paying  for  surplus  milk,  and  where  the  next 
uprising  will  start  I  do  not  know.  ■      * 

So  far  we  have  been  successful  in  combating  the  unions  by  refusing  to  deal 
with  the  organizers,  or  to  help  them  collect  their  dues.     We  have  collected  much 
anti-producers  literature  and  used  it  in  a  monthly  publication  which  we  distri- 
bute to  a  mailing  list  of  about  8,000  milk  and  cream  shippers.    I  say  our  methods 
teo  far  have  been  successful,  but  whether  in  the  next  attempt  at  organization 
^e  will  come  out  the  victor  is  another  question.    We  are  particularly  anxicSu^ 
to  get  the  men's  views  as  we  have  wondered  whether  our  combative  methods 
^would  always  produce  the  best  results,  or  whether  others  who  have  been  through 
"the  battle  fire  could  tell  us  wherein  we  are  wronr     "^ '-'' — ■" '  *  --i  -.-— ^ 
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,— '  LethbridgEj^  Alberta,  Februaj;    "  ""' 

j.r.  President  and  Members, 

The  Lethbridge  Board  of  Trade 

Lethbridge,  Alberta.  H _ 

Gentlemen. — Following  instructions  from  the  Board,  your  Committee  has  - 
collected  information  and  data  on  the  subject  of  Internal  and  Terminal  Ele- 
vators, also  on  Equalization  of  Freight  Rates.  We  attach  hereto  data  sheets, 
using  1922  wheat  crop  as  a  basis  to  show  the  urgent  necessity  of  construction  of 
Internal  and  Terminal  Elevators  in  order  to  prevent  the  continuance  of  the 
large  economic  'loss  suffered  in  handling  the  Alberta  Crop. 

A  study  of  the  conservative  figures  herewith  submitted  shows  that  the 
Alberta  Producers  lost  $185,000  in  cash  paid  out  for  freight  charges  on  wastage 
or  screenings,  in  addition  to  the  loss  to  the  district  of  the  value  of  the  screra^' 
ings  as  feed  for  stock,  through  the  lack  of  facilities  which  would  be  provided  by 
an  Internal  Elevator  at  Lethbridge.  I  i  J.  , 
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hbridge  is  the  centre  of  the  largest  wheat  growing  area  in  the  Province, 
trict  producing  35  per  cent  of  Alberta's  1922  crop.     It  also  offers  the 

,nta_ge  of  alternate  routes  for  the  movement  of  the  crop  to  _Seaboard, — ^to 
LUi't  William,  via  Medicine  Hat.  To  Vancouver  via  Calgary,  to  Vancouver 
ria  Midway,  and  to  Vancouver  via  Golden.  The  latter  route  avoids  most  of 
the  heavy  mountain  grades.  Now  that  the  Lethbridge-Weyburn  branch  has 
been  completed  a  terminal  Elevator  located  at  Lethbridge  could  handle  the 
grain  of  ^outh-western  Saskatchewan  as  well  as  this  district's  crop. 

Your  committee  recommends  that  the  Alberta  and  Federal  Governments 
be  petitioned  and  strongly  urged  to  correct  the  present  wasteful  situation  by 
the  immediate  building  of  an  Internal  Elevator  at  Lethbridge,  and  sufficient 
Terminal  Elevator  facilities  at  Vancouver.  And  further  that  all  interested 
Organizations  and  Boards  of  Trade  in  the  Lethbridge  district  be  asked  to 
endorse  our  petition. 

The  question  of  Equalization  of  Freight  Rates  is  very  important  but  we  feel 
that  this  situation  will  be  more  easily  corrected  after  proper  Elevator  facilities' 
have  been  provided.  The  attached  data  sheet  shows  that  it  costs  the  producer 
^1.95  per  ton  more  to  move  the  crop  to  the  Port  of  Vancouver  than  to  Fort 
William,  figured  on  an  equal  per  ton  per  mile  ba^is.  Facilities  should  be  pro- 
vided at  Vancouver  for  the  handling  of  all  of  Alberta's  and  a  portion  of  Western 
Saskatchewan's  crop.  Only  thirty  per  cent  of  Alberta's  1922  crop  moved  to 
Vancouver  and  seventy  "per  cent  to  Fort  William.  Even  on  this  present  small 
western  movement  had  Vancouver  enjoyed  equal  freight  rates  with  Fort  William, 
Alberta  producers  would  have  benefited  by  $1,250,000  saving  in  transportation" 
charges  on  the  past  season's  crop  movement. 

It  must  be  recognized  that  the  Panama  Canal  has  created  a  new  world  trade 
route  and  all  old  conditions  of  transportation  and  marketing  of  commodities 
must  be  reconstructed  and  revised  to  meet  the  new  situation.  We  feel  that  the 
Port  of  Vancouver,  which  is  an  open  port  for  12  months  of  the  year,  should  bear 
the  same  importance  as  a  gateway  for  the  Western  Provinces  as  Montreal  bears 
towards  the  Eastern  Provinces.  This  is  not  merely  a  Western  Canada  question, 
but  it  is  vitally  importan-^'and  to  the  interest  of  the  whole  of  Canada  to  crea^ 
without  delay  ample  port  facilities  at  Vancouver  and  to  remove  all  discrimidt 
tion  in  the  matter  of  east-bound  and  west-bound  freight  rates  from  and  ii 
"^^couver.  In  fact  if  Canada  does  not  i-apidly  awaken  to  the  new  conditicS 
|H  does  not  assist  in  building  up  the  terminal  facilities  and  estabhshing  ti| 
jH|e  route  for  Canada  it  will  be  found  that  the  cities  to  the  south,  especially 
Poland,  Oregon,  will  have  captured  this  business  to  Canada's  disadvantage. 
The  American  cities  along  the  Pacific  Coast,  assisted  by  their  Governments 
have  been  preparing  to  handle  the  trade  created  by  these  new  i  conditions,  and 
have  been  prosecuting  huge  building  program^  port  improvement,  etc.,  for 
severajl  years  past.    ij|_  A       I 


All  of  which  i&ire 


J.  B.  TURNEY,, 
G.^W.  GREEN,  i 
.^|^.rBUCHANAN 
^J}^.  YATES.       ^ 
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.  UJ.V  ji,wi.juii>rG  STOCK,  TRANSPORTATION  CHARGES  AND  WASTAGE  COMPARI? 
MOVEMENT  OF  1922  WHEAT  CROP  FROM  LETHBRIDGE  FREIGHT  DIVISION, 
'  WITH  ENTIRE  PROVINCE  OF  ALBERTA 


Lethbridge 
freight 
division 

Entire 

province  of 

Alberta 

1922  wheat  production /.  .T^^^^^^^B^^^^B 

Wastage  from  cleaning  2  per  cent. .  ..^^.^StK^^^^^^^^m^^^ 
Weight  of  wastage  at  60  pounds  per  bushel. . .  -iBI^^^HHI^^B 
Freight  loss  to  producer,  on  carrying  wastage  alJl^^BpWSB^ 
Rolling  stock  required  to  move  entire  wheat  crop  aTl^O  Dusnels 

per  car 

Rolling  stock  required  to  carry  wastage  at  1,500  bushels  per  car 

Weight  wheat  crop  at  60  pounds  per  bushel 

Total  freight  charges  paid  for  movip&^tire  wheat  crop ^^m 

22, 662, 000  bush. 
453,240     " 
13,597  tons 
867,986  00 

15,108  cars 

302  cars 

679,860  tons 

S  3,467,286  00 

61,880,000  bush, 
1,237,600     " 
37,128  tons 
5185,640  00 

'^flP#rs 

1,856,400  t(^ 
S  9,349,986  00^ 

LETHBRIDGE  DISTRICT  DATA  1922  WHEAT  CROP 
Distribution  Data  Covering  Lethbeidge  Fbeight  Division  Only 


1922  Wheat  production 

Total  weight  at  60  pounds  per  bushel 

Wastage  at  terminals  from  cleaning,  2  per  cent. . 

Weight  of  wastage  at  60  pounds  per  bushel 

Rolling  stock  required  to  carry  wheat  crop  at 

1,500  bushels  per  car 

Rolling   stock   required   to    carry   wastage   at 

1,500  bushels  per  car , 

Freight  loss  to  producer  on  wastage,  15c.  per 

bushel m. 

Total  freight  charges  paid  for  movement  of  1922 

wheat  crop 

Freight  rate  per  100  pounds 

Freight  rate  per  bushel 

Average  mileage  from  Lethbridge  division 

A-^-^^^|lMig&,frejght,rat4pf"'  ■^'^■"  '^'^'^ 


To  Vancouver      To  Fort  William 
50  per  cent.  50  per  cent 


-xei"<y|fi  my^ea,  tragJit,  rat^  i 


11,331,000  bush. 
339,930  tons 
226,620  bush. 
6,786  tons 

7,554  cars 

151  cars 

333,993  00 

81,767,636  00 
.26 
•156 
774  miles 
■0068 


11,331,000  bush. 
339,930  tons 
226, 620  bush. 
6,786  tons 

7,554  cars 

151  cars 

833,993  00 

81,699,650  00 
.25 
•15 
1,177  miles 
•0042 


22,662,000  bush. 
679,860  tons 
453, 240  bush. 
13,597  tons 

15,108  c 


867,986  » 


WASTAGE  FROM  CLEANING 


VaI/TJe  of~Wastage  of  1922  Wheat  Chop  if  Inteknai/  Elevatoks  were  Provided  and  Refuse  L 
t  within  the  Province 


Lethbridge 
Division 


1922  wheat  crop ....:... 

Wastage  from  cleaning,  2  p< 

Weight  of  wastage  at  60  pounds  per  bushel. 

Rolling  stock  required  to  carry  wastage  at  i,ouu  oui — -w  t-— 

Freight  paid  on  wastage  at  •  15  per  bushel 

Cost  of  recleaning  wastage  at  internal  elevators  for  feeding 

Net  weight  of  wastage  after  recleaning  for  feeding,  estimated  70 
fc,       per  cent  good,  30  per  cent  total  loss,  37,128  tons,  70  per  cent! 

good 

Local  market  value  of  recleaned  screenings  for  sheep  feed ,  per  ton . . 

Average  feeding  and  fattening  season 

Amount  of  recleaned  wheat  used  to  feed  100  days,  per  sheep 

Average  flesh  produced  in  100  feeding  days,  per  sheep 

Number  of  sheep  now  in  province,  1922 

Market  value  of  sheep  in  province,  1922 

Number  of  additional  sheep  which  can  be  sustained  and  fattened 

for  market  on  above  recleaned  wastage 

Market  value  of  increased  flock  at  §8  per  head 

Additional  wool  produced  by  increased  flock  at  7  pounds  each.... 
Market  value  of  increased  ^-^•20  per  lb 


22,662,000  bush. 
I      453,240  bush. 
13,597  tons 
302  cars 
867,986  00 

•02  per  bush. 


9,500  tons 
820.00 
100  days 
250  lbs. 
30  lbs. 


76,000  head 
S  608,000 

532,000  lbs. 
"106,400  00 


61,880,001 
1,237,600  DusQ. 
37, 128  tons 
825  cars 
8185,640  00 

0^2  bush. 


410,000 
'3,280,000  00 


^    200,000  head 
81,600,000  00 

1,400,000  lbs. 
1280,000  00 
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MILEAGE  AND  FREIGHT  RATES 


^■1 

1 

b^^ 

^M 

Erom  jjetnoriage 

J 

~E 

via  Calgary 

From  iiidmonton 

^^" 

To 

Rate 

Rate 

Ratel           1 

Mile- 

per 

Per 

Per 

Mile- 

per 

Per 

Per 

Mile- 

per 

Per 

Per 

age 

100 
lbs. 

ton 
mile 

bush. 

age 

100 
lbs. 

ton 
mile 

bush. 

age 

100 
lbs. 

ton 
mile 

busily 

We*St. 

John 

2,359 

•615 

■0048 

•369 

2,450 

•625 

•0051 

•375 

2,433 

•625 

•0051 

•376 

3Iontreal 



2,174 

•60 

•0055      ^36 

2,260 

•615 

•0050 

•37 

2,243 

•615 

•0054 

•37 

Fort  Wil 

lam 

1,177 

•25 

•0042      ^15 

1,268 

•26 

•2241 

•156 

1,251 

•26 

•0042 

•156 

Vancouver 

774 

•26 

•0068    •ise 

836 

•25 

•0059 

•15 

642 

^ 

•25 

mw^ 

•15 

■     - 

Mileage  from  Lethbridge  to  Vancouv 
I  Via  Calgary,  774  miles.  , 

I  Via  Midway  841  mile^, J 

Via  Golden  809  miU  ^ 


EQUALIZATION  OF  FREIGHT  RATES' 

Loss  TO  THE  Alberta  Prodttcbrs  on  Movement  of  1922  Wheat  Crop,  Based  on  PossiKoIrrT  op  Equal- 
ization OF  Freight  Rates,  or  the  Same  "Rate  per  Ton  Mile"  Applying  to  Shipments  to  Port  of 
Vancouver  as  are  Now  in  Effect  to  Fort  William  I 


Total  -weight,  1922  crop 
Tons  moved  to  Vancou 
Tons  moved  to  Fort  Willi 
Bushels  moved  to  Vancouver., . . 
Bushels  moved  to  Fort  William. 


From  balant 

From  Lethbridge       of  Province 

50  per  cent  20  per  cent  to 

,  to  Vancouver  Vancouver 

50  per  cent  80  per  cent 

I  Fort  William      to  Fort  Willia 


679,860  tons  1,176,540  tons  1, §86, 400  tons 

839 ,  930  tons  235 ,  308  tons  643 ,  310  tons 

339,930  tons  941,232  tons  1,213,090  tons 

11,331,000  bush.  7,843,600  bush.  19,174,600  bush. 

11,331,000  bush.  31,374,400  bush.  42,705,400  bush. 


Average  freight  charged  per  ^to  |jlr  mile  to  ' 
From  -.»"<. 

Lethbridge. 
Calgary  .J  ■ 
Edmonton 
■( 
Average  for  entire  province. 


mile  to  Vancouv 


Producers  loss  on  1922  wheat  crop  which  moved  to  Vancouver: — 

Actual  rate  (average  for  whole  province  as  above)  per  ton  per  mile  paid 
Rate  should  be,  if  based  on  equalization  with  Fort  William , 

Excess  per  ton  mile 


Average  Alberta  mileage  to  Vancouver,  750  miles  at  •  0026  per  ton— 1 .  95  per  ton. 

Excess  freight  paid  on  wheat  shipped  to  Vancouver  from  Lethbridge,  408,000  tons  at  1^95  •' — j- 

perton S  795,600  (H 

Excess  freight  paid  on  wheat  shipped  to  Vancouver  from  balance  of  the  province,  236, 310  tons 

at  1^95  per  ton._. 458,864  00 

Total  loss  for  whole  of  Alberta.  .  si  9=^  ^=^  «n 


^^^^S^^p^p 
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Recleaned  scrcjenings,  25,000  tons  at.  S20  per  ton.  .1 

Less  cost  of  recleaning  total  screenings,  37, 128  tons  at  -65  per  ton. 


Plus  freight  paid  and  lost,  on  total  screenings,  37, 128  tons  at  S5  per  ton. 

Plus  market  value  of  increased  flock 

Plus  market  value  of  increased  wool  produced 


S  475,000  00 
185,640  00 

.  1,600,000  00 
280,000  00 


Total  1922  value  of  internal  elevators  to  producers S  2,540,640  00 

Possible  further  saving  to  Alberta  Producers  had  1922  Vancouver  freight  rates  been  equal- 
ized on  Fort  William,  Approx 1,259,360  00 

.    _1  ^^^^^^^^^^^^     S3, 800, 000  00 

Notes:—        ^^^H|[ 

Possible  ^HmSave  yet  to  be  computed  when  ample  Vancouver  Terminal  facilities  and  equal  freight 
Hp provided  for  handling  100  per  cent  of  Alberta's  and  a  portion  of  Western  Saskatchewan  crop. 
BMue  of  acreage  and  Barley  crop  to  be  produced  on  acreage  released  by  using  screenings  for  feed  not 

J'  isu  cwnputed .  ^—■_ 

_    \%lue.of  getting  farmers  to  run  small  fl.ocks  of  sheep  to  reduce  Weed  Menace  not  computed.  ^H 
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.LE   DEY   GOODS 


Asiom' 


ATION,    MOI, 


,^|^K         May  28,  1923. 
A.  E.  McMaster,  Esq.,  K.C.,-'  ^^K 

Chairman,  Special  Committee  on  Agricultural  Condition 
Ottawa,  Ont.  1 

Dear  Sir, — ^Wlien  we  had  the  pleasure  of  an  interview  you  very  kindly 
offered  to  arrange  for  publication  any  letter  we  might  write  to  you  on  behalf 
of  the  wholesale  dry  goods  trade.  We  are  taking  advantage  of  this  opportunity 
and  now  enclose  a  letter  covering  our  views  for  your  kind  attention. 

We' attach  hereto  a  list  of  the  members  of  the  Wholesale  Dry  Goods 
Association  on  whose  behalf  this  letter  is  written. 

'  Yours  very  truly, 

THE*MONTREAL  WHOLESALE  DRY  GOODS  ASSOCIATION. — 

i  J      J.   V.   R.   POETEOUS. 

J.  V.  R.  Porteous. 

Bradshaw,  A.,  &  Sons,  Ltd.,  25  Wellington  street  W.   Toronto,  Ont. 
_      Brock,  W.  R.,  Co.,  Ltd.   68  Bay  street,  Toronto.,  Qnt.  ■  

Brock,  W:  R.,'Co.   Ltd.,  Montreal,  Que.  i 

-.^-Brock  &  Paterson,  Ltd.,  St.  John,  N.B. 

Caulfield,  Burns  &  Gibson,  Ltd.,  62  Front  street  W.,.  TordSPrfc^nt. 

Denton,  Mitchell  &  Duncan,, 83  Wellington  street  W.   Toronto,\Ont. 

Garland,  John  M.,  Son  &  Co.,  Ottawa,  Ont.  ■'~  ~       ^ 

Garneau,  Ltd.    Quebec,  Que. 

Gauvreau,  Beaudry  &  Cie.,  Quebec,  Que.     , 

Gordon,  MacKay  &  Co.,  Ltd.,  48  Front    ' 
^ Greenshields,  Ltd.,  Montreal,  Que. 

Hodgson,  Sumner    Co.    Ltd.,  Montreal,  Que. 

MacDonald,  John,  &  Co.,  Ltdj21  Wellington  street  E.,  Toronto. 

Macnee  &  Minnes,.  Kingston.  ^^ 

^  ^^  '  "-;er,  Robertson  Allison,  Ltd.,  St.  John,,  N.B. 
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Mart,m..P-^.-*&no    Ltd.,  Mo 
hger  &  Co.,  Lon 
Murphy,  J.  &  M.,  Ltd.,  Halifax,  N.S.  _ 
Nisbet  &  Auld,  Ltd.,  34  Wellington  street  ^ 
Alphonse  Racine,  Ltd.,  Montreal. 

Robinson,  Little  &  Co.    Ltd.    London. 

Va§gie  &  Co.,  Ltd.,  St.  John,  N.B.  — 

McCall  Sheyne  &  Son,  Ltd.,  Quebec.  j 

■      17  Victoria  Squahe, 

1^     .^fc^IoNTREAL,  May  28j  1923. 

J.XJLO  Ghairman,  \ 

Ippecial  Committee  on  Agricultural'^ 

Ottawa.  ' 

Dear  Sir,- — Having  read  the  evidence  placed  before  your  Committee  relat- 
ing to  the  wholesale  dry  goods  trade,  we  are  taking  the  opportunity  which  you 
so  kindly  gave  to  us  of  placing  our  views  before  you  in  support  of  the  present 
method  of  distribution. 

Briefly  the  function  of  the  wholesale  dry  goods  merchant  is  an  effective 
"^lidation  of  buying  and  distribution.     This    consolidation    can  be  placed 

I  three  headings: — 


OI 


2.  Distribution; 
i      3.  Credit. 

which  we  will  deal  with  under  their  resped 

Is^kembling  of  Merchandise.  ^     _  _     

By  ordering  ahead  in  large  quantities- the  mills  and  manufacturers  are  able 
to  produce  at  a  lower  cost  and  operate  well  in  advance  of  the  seasonable 
demands  for  their  merchandise.  As  early  as  August  orders  are  placed  for 
deliveries  of  merchandise  to  be  ui|ed  the  following  spring.  They  are  assembled 
as  received  and  distributed  as  required  to  the  retailers.  The  extent  of  this 
buying  consolidation  is  very  great,  as  it  embraces  not  only  Canadian  but  United 
States  and  European  lines — buyers  regularly  visiting  all  the  large  centres. 
Some  of  the  larger  wholesale  houses  purchase  from  500  to  1,000  mills  and  manu- 
facturers during  the  course  of  a  year.  The  effect  of  this  is  two-fold.  A  large 
range  of  merchandise  is  available  to  choose  from.  Competition  in  selling  to 
wholesalers  is  very  keen  and  thia  results  ii  ''''  '        ^-  ■       -■'^■--j 

at  all  times:  T 

2.  Distribution. — The  consolidation  of  distribution  embraces  shipping,  pack- 
pg,  selling,  credit  and  cjerical  expenses,  and  is  such  that  existing  distribution 
iosts  are  maintained  at  a  minimum  figure.  The  following  orders  taken  at  ran- 
dom will  clearly  demonstrate  the  extent  of  this  consolidation: —     <        U- 


Aiftount  of  order 

_^39a 
-     600. 
"750,' 
1,600.. 


iTo.  of  manufacturers  whose  produc 
[■  'R'lgre  required  to  fill  these  orders 
40 
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'.stiuu  method  of  distribution  were  not  available,  what  would  be 
result?  Instead  of  one  order  for  |340  being  shipped,  orders  from  forty  manu- 
facturers making  a  total  amount  of  S340  would  have  been  dealt  with.  The 
expense  of  this  duplication  would  be  enormous.  This  saving  in  distribution  can 
only  be  brought  about  by  assembling  the  products  of  different  mills  and  manu- 
facturers for  seasonable  distribution. 

3.  Credit. — In  December  we  allow  4  per  ^H^O  days  1st  April  or  net  1st 
July.  This  enables  merchandise  to  move  forHrW^s  accumulated  which  may 
not  be  required  until  the  opening  of  the  spring  season.  The  wholesalers  take 
early  deliveries  from  the  mills  and  by  giving  this  dating  to  their  retailers  a  very 
even  distribution  of  merchandise  is  possible.  This  is,  we  _believe,  in  the^best 
^interests  of  trade  in  general  for  it  would  be  more  costly"  to  cope  with  "the 
distribution  of  spring  lines  only  during  the  spring  months. 

The  retailer  -wrhose  finances  permit  him  to  take  his  cash  discounts  has  until 
April  to  do  so,  while  the  retailer  who  cannot  take  his  discounts  and  who  requires 
a  fair  assortment  of  merchandise  in  order  to  compete  can  avail  himself  of  net 
terms  and  in  this  way  have  an  opportunity  of  turning  over  merchandise  bought 
before  payment  is  required.  An  analysis  of  the  accounts  of  the  average  whole- 
sale dry  goods  house  shows  that  the  greater  number  are  not  able  to  take  their 
discounts."  In  giving  these  terms  the"  wholesaler  is  really  placing  financial 
accommodation  at  their  disposal  which  would  not  be  available  through  other 
channels.  '  *■ 

In  the  fall  season  goods  move  out  in  June  payable  4-10  October,  net  1st 
January.  This  enables  the  retailer  to  give  a  certain  amount  of  credit  to  the 
farmers  during  the  growing  season  which  is  a  distinct  advantage  to  the  farming 
community  in  particular,  payment  being  made  after  the  grain  has  been  har- 
vested. If  goods  were  bought  for  cash  and  sold  for  cash  it  is  conceivable  that 
a  saving  might  be  made,  but  it  is  estimated  that  there  are  180,000  retailf^ 
throughout  the  Dominion  and  it  is  fair  to  say  that  probably  75  per  cent  of  them  ' 
_would  not  be  able  to  stay  in  business  if  they  could  not  obtain  credit  when 
making  their  purchases.  This  we  feel  is  a  real  advantage  to  the  farming  com- 
munity, particularly  in  the  grain  growing  sections.  — 

In  closing  might  we  emphasize  the  fact  that  goods  must  be  bought,  sold, 
packed,  shipped  and  credit  dispensed  with  all  the  detail  and.  clerical  effort 
necessary.  These  different  functions  are  consolidated  under  the  present  system 
^nd  if  you  split  up  this  consolidation,  the  same  processes  will  still  have  to  be 
followed  and  it  is  only  reasonable  to  suppose  that  increased  costs  will  result. 
.Volume  of  business  in  buying  is  an  incentative  to  lower  prices  and  volume  in 
shipping  is  a  potent  factor  in  cheaper  distribution.  That  the  wholesale  method 
of  distribution  has  developed  and  stood  the  test  of  time  is  the  surest  indication 
that  it  fulfills  a  very  necessary  part  in  the  distribution  of  merchandise  through- 
out the  world.  The  game  may  be  said  of  credit  for  had  the  adoption  of  a  cash 
basis  been  in  the  best  interests  of  the  business  community,  it  is  safe  to  say  that 
'it  would  have  been  in  effect  long  before  this. 

I  „  Yours  very  truly,  '     , 

for  the 

Wholesale  Dry  Goods  Association. 

J.  V.  R.  P0IITE0US,>  '1 
HECTOR  H.  RACINE 
G.  S.  CLEGHORN 
W.  R.  SMALLPIECE. 
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■  EXHIBIT  No.  221     j 
jy-Harkis  Company,  Limited 
Makers  of  Farm  Implements 
L  1      Established  1847 

'  Toronto,  CANACi! 


Secretary,  Agricultural  Committee, 
Ottawa,  Ont. 
:   Dear  Sir, — When  giving  evidence  before  the  Agricultural  Committee,  the 
Chairman  suggested  that  I  should  ascertain  from  our  records  the  cost  of  an 
!-foot  binder,  4-horse  and  forecarriage,  with  carrier,  delivered  to  customer  in 
Regina  in  the  year  1909,  in  order  to  satisfy  Mr.  John  Evans,  M.P.  for  Saska- 
toon, of  what-our  complete  co^|^|M,in  that  year  compared  with  our  selling 
price.  ^^^m 

I  have  examined  our  records  and  find  that  the  complete  cost  of  such  1 
binder,  delivered,  as  has  been  described  was  $154.57,  and  that  the  selling  pri« 
to  the  customer  was  $175.00.  ^      J 

Yours  very  truly,  ' 

T.  BRADSHAW,  , 

L  General  Manager. 

T.  Bradshaw. 


exhibit: 

E  Costs  and  Profits  in  Canada's  Present  Agric-olture 

PROFITS  are  being  MADE  BY  THE  EFFICIENT  FARMERS 

;  of  Production  is  a  greater  problem  than  tp.ax^eting  or  credits.^ 
)ost  'per  unit  basis  of  consideration. 

■ 

Heavy  Yields. 

1.  Heavy  yields  are  in  direct  ratio  to  Profits. 
2,_^ome  farmers  all  over  Canada  are  asking  fair  profits  and  the' 
elds.  , 

0.  jLJest  farmers  get  heaviest  yields. 

4.  Heavy  yields  in  Field  Husbandry  of  Eastern  Canada  are  dependent 
on  live  stock.  I 

5.  Permanent  soil  building  can  be  done  best  and  cheapest  througtal: 
stock.  W^:      I 
Live  Stock. 

1.  Canada's  permanent  agricultural  progress  and  profits  depend  on  live 
-■^tiock. 

2.  First  step  toward  permanent  homes  is  live  stock  established  on  the  farm. 

3.  Year  round  work  and  income  only   through  live  stock.^- 

4.  Live  stock  use  farmwastes  and  damaged  or  unmarketable  field  crops. 

5.  Crop  Rotations  are  necessary  to  permanent  agriculture,  to  best  j^ields 
',nd  to  live  stock. 

6.  The  production  of  cheap  roughages  and  the  use  of  the  silo  all  ensure  the 
production  of  the  field  crops  and  provide  the  best  of  "live  stock  feeds. 

7.  Thrift  and  Industry  so  necessary  to  obtain  prosperity  are  closely  associ- 
]ted  with  live  stock  rearing. 


■ 


I 
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COSTS   OF   FIELD   CROPS — C.E.F.    OTTAWA 

ng  figures  show  clearly,  (1)  that  heavy  yields', 
at  higher  costs  per  acre,  will  yield  the  maximum  profit;  (2)  that  even  at 
present  high  costs  there  is  a  good  margin  of  profit  for  the  good  farmer;  (3)  it 
must  be  noted  that  the  land  at  the  Central  Experimental  Farm  is  naturally 
poor  but  short  rotations,  live  stock  and  good  farming  build  up  soil  and  ensure 
profit. 


Hay  (1  Acre) 


C.  E.  F. 
1920        1        1912 


S      cts.         S      cts. 


All  Ontario 


„,  ,-25  at  7p.c- 
3  tons  at  51 ... . 

OBBU  a,b  uost .... 

Machinery ^ 

Man  labour,  15-6  hrs.  at  40o. 

Horse  labour 


S      cts. 


S      cts. 


Cost  per  acre..... 

27  35 

17  59 

6  96 

,     Yield  per  acre,  3-2  tons _ 

I  Cost  per  ton,  S8. 54 

A 

1-26  ton 
10  00 

1-46  ton 
4  76 

f 

Profit  per  acre  at  S24.30 

«■■ 

[....           . 

50  41 

19  51 

16  02 

P           ''' 

f    

Corn                                                   1920                1912 

1920     i 

P'lm 

Rent  land,  S125  at  7  p.o 

Manure,  9  tons  at  SI 

Seed,  i-  bush,  at  S3 .25 

Machinery 

Twine ,"     

Man  labour,  75-4  hrs.  at  40g. 
Horse  labour,  64  hrs.  at  20c. 


X.M^ 

*• 

67  40 

«      ». 

48  52 

Cost  per  acre.., T.   ..T. 

ir-^        25  83 

Yield  per  acre,  17-2  tons .. 

Cost  per  ton,  S3 .92 : 

Value  per  acre,  S7.62. 

^ 

[2 

-Ti 

10-3  tons 
4  71 

10-7  tons 
2  41 

Profit  per  acr^^^ , 

'          '          * 

64  18 

21  12 

30  17 

11  19 

Oats 

1920 

1912 

1920 

1912 

Ken 
Manure,  6  toii 

Seed,  24  bush ,., 

Machinery 

Twine,  3i  lbs 

Man  labour,  24-4  hrs. . 
Horse  labour,  31-9  hrs 
Threshing...  i 


Cost  per  acre 


Yield  grain,  76  bush.i 

Straw,  1  ■  5  ton. 
Value  grain,  at  58c.,  S44,08 

Straw,  S7,  S10.58.     I 


S      cts.         S      cts. 


Profit  per  acri 
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Similar  figures  are  available  for  DomWTbn  Experimental  Farms  m  ii« 

all  the  provinces  of  Canada.     As  each  province  or  part  thereof  has  its  peculiar 

problems  of  soil,  rainfall,  temperatures  so  aretheir  problems  of  crop  selection 

",nd  production  peculiar.  ^ 

,-    However,  the  Manitoba  farmer  who  would  claim  only  losses  in  present 

.griculture  might  well  study  the  reports  of  the  Experimental  Farm,  Brandon, 

.nd  change  his  methods  accordingly.     Such  striking  facts   as  the  profits   in 

steer  finishing,  pork  production,   and  also   field   crops;   the  profits  in  wheat 

raising  even  at  present  low  sale  values,  when  the  corn  or  similar  crop  replaces 

the  summerfallow,  all  these  show  new  methods  which  show  possible  profits  and 

should  create  determination  and  optimism. 

The  results  Q||^h6re  on  other  Experimental  Farms  and  amongst  our  best 
farmers  in  other  ^^Rts  are  equally  striking. 

MAKKETING   GRAIN   THROUGH  LIVE   STOCK 

w  figures  of  many  available  will  illustrate  the  fact  that  those  who  sell 

cash  grains  at  a  loss  always  have  available  a  high  priced  market  if  fed  properly 
to  good  live  stock. 

EXPERIMENTAL  FARM,  BRANDON,  MAN. 

EETURNS  FROM   GRAIN  FED   TO  STEERS 


Prices  obtain 
fed  to 

edper  bushel 
steers 

Fort  William  prices  on 
December  1st 

Year 

Oats 

Barley 

No.  1 
feed  oats 

No.  3 
barley 

|913-14...) 
1914^15.... 

S      cts. 

0  43 

0  83 

1  15 
1  02 
0  70 

8      cts. 

0  60 

1  17 
1  46 
1  43 
0  99 

1 

S      cts. 

0  32 
0  52 
0  37 
0  59 

S      cts. 

0  43 

0  65 

^       0  67 

■       1  10 

^r      0  57 

1915-16.... 
1916-17,... 
1921-22^ 

Figures  for  the  f^M  1918-21,  inclusive,  are  not  ^^BBIe  as  no  steer 
feeding  was  done  in  these  years. 

In  no  season  since  the  present  superintendent  took  charge  in  1911  has 
the  price  obtained  for  oats  and  barley  fed  to  steers  failed  to  exceed,  by  a  large 
margin.«'Mie  regular  market  price  of  these  grains. 

_      EXPERIMENTAL  STATION,  SCOTT,  SASK. 

AltTE   OP  OATS  "WHEN  MARKETED  THROTTGH  FEEDING  TO  STEERS" 


I  »  Return 
r  bushel 


1916-17 
1917-18 
1919-20. 
1920-21. 
1921-22. 


1  12 
1  31 
1  87 

0  06  loss 

1  11 


Average  for  5  years 


Similar  figures  could  have  been  compiled  for  barley,  but  as  unequal  quan- 
tities of  oats  and  barley  were  fed,  direct  comparisons  of  these  two  grains  could 
not  be  made. 

Sunflower  silage  for  fattening  steers  realized  $8,000 — $14.75  per  ton. 


m 
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^  Dairy  Cows  at  the  Experimental  Farm,  Ottaiva  showed  a  substantial  profit 

over  feeds,  labour,  interest,  depreciation,  etc.,  and  during  the  years  1921  and 
1922  the  meal  consumed  by  these  cows  actually  cost  $47.50  per  ton  on  the^M 
.  open  market.    This  is  equivalent  to  oats  at  79-2  cents  and  barley  at  $1.16  and^^ 
Feed  wheat  $1.44  per  bushel.  I  _!■ 

Pigs  at  the  Experimental  Farm,  Ottawa  have  shown  a  tiealthy  profit  over 

all  costs.    In  this  case  meals  cost  $31 .  20  per  ton,  which  equals  oats  at  52  cent^ 

.  feid  barley  at  76  cents  and  feed  wheat  at  95  cents  per  bushel.  \ 

In  all  the  above  cases  it  must  be  remembered  that  the  cost  of  crushing  is 
voffset  many  times  over  by  having  as  haulage  of  cm-in  t.r.  ma-rVA+.-nn  in-"-"  -* 
^ades,  dockage,  commissions,  etc.,  etc. 


PROFITS  IN  BEEF  PEODUCTIO 


The  following  facts  show  the  profit  to  be  made  at  present-  From  these  it 
if_most  apparent  the  western  farmers  especially  have  a  great  opportunity"  for 
rcwfinue  and  profits  as  he  has  great  supplies  of  grain  and  at  low  prices. 


WINTER  FINISHING  STEERS    (OTTAWA 


_^  ^^ 

1           The  cost  of  Feed,  Pounds  G^ain,  and  Possible  Fi| 

i^ 

^^ 



Average 
25  lots 
15  years 

Hp^ 

lbs. 

^^^^^^tekl  consumed  per  day 

^^^^■^fee  and  roots  consumed  per  day 

^^^^^jW^r-nnssiiTporl  per  r\c^y    ,     ,  ,                r,      , 

4-35 
43-2 
5-03 
2-27 
22-6 
2-6 
1-^1 
6-24 
8-70 
1       _ 

^^^^^■||Ht  consumed  per  lb.  gain 

^^^^^^^He  and  roots  consumed  per  lb.  gain 

^^■■■consumed  per  lb.  gain 

^^^^B^r  gain  per  steer^^^^^. 

Cost  per  lb.  gain^j^^^^^k 

The  following  table  gives  the  average  conditions  of  the  market  and  results 
as  regards  spread  in  price  or  margin  between  buying  and  selling  price  of  steers 
fed  at  the  Central  Experirri/ental  Farm,  Ottawaj^over  a  period  of  twenty-five 
years.  ^ 


Average  for  25  years  ,^| 
Spread  SI  .60  and  over3 
Spread  less  than  SI  .60  7: 

Largest  spread 

Lowest  spread  ^^^^n 

■ 

'§= 

Buying 
price 

Selling 
price 

Spread 

S       cts. 
5  23 

4  87 

5  48 
2  50 
4  90 

S       cts. 
6  82 
6  93 
6  73 
6  50 

S       cts. 

1  59 

2  06 
1  25 
4  00 
0  35 

Profit 

per 

steer 


S      cts 

8  00 

12 

5  20 

17  77 

-  3  60 
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Steer  Rmshing— Nappan,  N.S. 


1913-14 


1914-15 


1916-17 


1917-18. 


1918-19 


..lUmber       Value  of  feeds 
of  steers  as  charged 


..^  00 
...  2-00 
..  26-00 
..  8-00 
..  2-00 
..  30-00 
8-00 
_  2-00 
^30-00 
.T,  8-00 
...'  2-00 
..  32-80 
_  8-00 
~  2-00 
..  64-00 
..  8-00 
...  2-00 
..  49-20 
..  8-00 
....  2-00 
61-80 
..  8-00 
...  2-00 
..  63-60 


Average 
daily  pe 

gain  gain 


2-29  6-25  18-89 


2-00  9-48  18-9 


per  day- 


over  feed 
cost 


13-71  31-94 

15-26  27-16 


22-46      45-14 


46 
80 


9-80      10-40 


Spread  in  Prices 


1913-14. 
1914-15. 
1915-16. 
1916-17. 
1917-18. 
1918-19. 
1919-20. 
1920-21. 


per  cwt. 
S   cts. 

7  23 
6  25 
6  25 
6  25 

8  00 

8  25 

9  52 
8  25 


per  cwt. 
S   cts, 
9  00 
8  25 

8  10 

10  00 

11  00 
13  00 
13  00 

9  13 


Spread 


per  cwt. 
$   cts. 

1  77 

2  00 
1  85 

3  76 

3  00 

4  75 
3  48 
0  88 


STEER    FINISHING^— BRANDON,    MAN. 


Profit  that  is  Profitable 

While  ffie  argument  already  presented  goes  to  indicate  that  the  feeding 
of  steers  over  winter  should  be  a  profitable  undertaking,  that  conclusion  will  be 
more  positively  reached  if  actual  results  showing  such  profits  are  submitted.  As 
steer  feeding  has  been  carried  on  at  Brandon  Experimental  Farm  for  many 
years,  and  accurate  records  kept  of  the  feeds  consumed,  such  figures  are  avail- 
gible.  Granted  suitable  cattle  for  feeding,  and  proper  care  and  feeding,  the 
■profit  or  loss  on  the  undertaking  depends  on  the  spread  between  purchasing 
price  and  selling  price.  The  following  are  some  results  obtained  at  Bjandol 
that  are  considered  typical: —  ■*■    ' 
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^^^^^^^                     Year 

Spread  between  buying 
price  at  stock-yards 
and  selling  price  at 
stock-yards 

Profit* 
or  labour 
income 
per  steer 

1911-12. 
1913-14 
1914-15. 
'"15-16. 


S2.50  Der  cwt.^BdH 

I           818  13 

1  60                  J^M 

U       1  IS 

2  75                  l^H 

■       7  88 

2  60         "      ^^M 

■      16  44 

4  10                ^^H 

■      22  11 

3  67                ^^H 

P      11  72 

P       1.      ^ 

1911-12  p]?i5es  are  based  on  purchase  and  sale  at  the  Farm 

■=-  Steer  Finishing — Scoj?I%| 

Profits  from  Finishing  Steers  by  Winter  Fattening 


1916-17 

1917-18 

1918-19 

1919-20.! 

1920-21 . . 

1921-22.. 


Th&average  profit  per  |^a-  amounted  to  SI6 


Cost 
Number       including 
fed  feed 


8       cts.  S       cts 

;              3,158  77  4,144  38 

1,897  74  2,235  64 

"2,623  83  3,008  88 

20              2,009  86  1,773  71 

24              1,191  37  1,706  18 


Total  Pr 

profit  oi  i( 

or  loss        per  animal 


8       cts.        S       ct. 
955  61  25  1 

337  80  17  ' 


^^  amountgd  toffle  jjl' 


Spread  in  Prices 
Spread  in  Prices  between  Autumn  and  Spring  in  Steers  Purchased  for  the  Feeding  Experiments  at  Scott 


1916-17. 
1917-18: 
1919-20. 
1920-21. 
1921-22. 


Purchase 
price 
Autumn 
per  cwt. 


Average  spread  in  prices  for  five  years  2-42 


PKOFITS  IN   MILK  PEODUCTION 


%  Space  does  not  permit  details  as  to  the  determining  factors  in  profitable 
milk  production.  Cheaply  grown  feeds  of  high  quality,  good  care,  liberal  feed- 
ing and  consequent  heavy  production  are  the  greatest  requisites.     ' 

The  following  table  (one  of  many  such  available  from  the  Experimental 
Parms)  shows  a  fair  profit ^ver  all  costs  and  under  adverse  conditions  due  to 
shortage  of  good  pasture,  highest  costs  for  all  labour,  feeds,  etc.,  cows  not  able 
to  give  maximum  production  due  to  feeding  and  other  experiments,  etc.,  etc. 

The  greater  portion  of  the  milk  was  produced  under  winter  conditions, 
hence  at  greater  cost  per  cwt. 
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PROFIT    m    POEK    PRODtrCTS  ^^ 

The  following  brief  facts  from  the  Experimental  Farm,  Ottawa,  also  show 
the  Swine  Industry  to  be  in  a  real  healthy  condition.         ^- 

Cost  to  Produce  Porkj_J922.    Average  Besultst,  of  1§'  lots  of  pigs  of  S 
breeds. 


i 


1.21  lbs. 
2.59  lbs. 


8.28  lbs. 
6.63  cent 


,  i     Average  daily  gain  pfir  animal 
^     Meal  consumed  per  lb.  gain 

Milk  consumed  per  lb.  gain        ■ 
Feed  Cost  per  pound  of  gain       ' 
Average  feed  cost  of  pigs  at  start  of  tei 
(Pigs  2-|>  months  of  age) 
(Including  feed  of  dam) 

Average  cost  from  start  of  test  to  finish:  '  

Initial   weight  of   hogs   49.9   lbs.,   finished   ■n'feight   of 
_  hogs   210.1   lbs.  .  10.61 

_  Total  feed  cost  . 

1,.  210.1   lbs.   pork   at   11    cents  .  .  23.11 

Profit  over  f^pp         1  9.42 

2.  Feed  cost  plusfB5  per  ^nt  overhead-^, labourite. .     18.48 

Net  profit  i  .     jm        IP  4.63 

Feeds  were  charged  3<1^ftfl|  j^M 

Meal  ^    .  ~J^^         ^  _  J31.20  per  ton. 

Milk  ^       .  '^fV  B^SO  per  cwt. 

FEED    COST    TO    RAISE    SOW    TO    OKTE 

Feed  of  Brood  Sow  Weaning  to  Farrowing —     I 


456  lbs.  Shorts 
130  lbs.  Bran 
130  lbs.  Mxd.  Chop 
213  lbs.  Roots 


at  $32.00  per  to_ 
at  ■  30.00  per  ton 
at  35.00  per  ton 
at      4.00  per  ton 


$11.9^. 


Feed  of  Brood  Sow  Farrowing  to  Weaning,  including  feed  of  young  pi 


385  lbs.  Shorts 
107  lbs.  Bran 
102  lbs.  Mxd.  Chop 
14  lbs.  Roots 
723  lbs.  Skim  Milk 


at  .$32.00  per  ton 
at  30.00  per  ton 
at  35.00  per  ton 
at  4.00  per  ton 
at      .25  per  cwt.t 


Feed  Cost  of  8  pigs  to  10  weeks  of  age,  including  cost  of  so" 
since  weaning  former  litter  ,     J| 

Feed  Cost  per  Pig  ^^■'— 

Feed  Cost  from  10  weeks  to  6  months — 


$11.38,. 


219  lbs.  Shorts 

73  lbs.  Bran 

73  lbs.  Mxd.  Chop 
272  lbs.  Skim  Milk 


at  $32.00  per  ton 
at  30.00  per  ton 
at  35.00  per  ton 
at      5.00  per  ton 


Feed  Cost  from  6  months  to  1  year — 

483  lbs.  Shorts  at  $32.00  per  ton 

104  lbs.  Bran  at    30.00  per  ton 

104  lbs.  Mxd.   Chop      at    35.00  per  ton 


-      6.54 


584  lbs.  Skim  Milk 


5.00  per  ton 


7.72        1 
1.56 

lie 

\m 

^12. 

56 
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Summary  of  Feed  Cost  to  raise  young  Sow  to  one  year- 
Brood  Sow  and  Litter  to  weaning,  per  pig. 
Young  Sow  10  weeks  to  6  months     . 

►      Young  So^6  months  to  one  year 


.$  2.91 
f*6.54 
-    12.56 


Total 
Feed  Cost 
Plus  35  per  cent  .■  ■ 

Total   Cost     - 
tent  Sale  Value 

Profit 


$9.38 
3.28 


|;13.66 
18.00 

$  4.34 


180  11 

1— B 

^1 

■~  ■ 

^  1 

Conclusion 


TJie  above,  facts  drawn  at  random  from  only  Animal  and  Field  Husbandry 
and  fr'om  only  a  few  Eperimental  Farms  serve  to  illustrate  the  facts  for  which 
there  is  evidence  for  almost  every  department  of  the  farm.  It  is  true — all 
farmers  cannot  be  seed  specialists.  All  farms  may  not  produce  horticultural 
crops  profitably  or  even  that  some  farmers  might  not  be  able  to  make  profit 

Jrom  poultry  at  the  present  time,  yet  every  fair  farm,  intelligently  handled,  has 
many  chances  for  profitable  production.  Nor  can  any  farmer  determine  his 
profit  or  loFses  in  any  or  all  departments  of  his  farm  without  accurate  records 
if  costs-  ' 

jrtheless,  even  at  the  present  time,  the  farmer  who  is  efiicient,  who 

^vaus^  himself  of  present  opportunities,  who  is  industrious  and  determined,  maj'' 

trm  profitably.    The  fact  that  many  farmers  are  doing  so  is  sufficient  proof. 
IXPORT  OF  CERTIFIED  SEED  POTATOES  TO  THE  UNITED  STATES 


bushels      bushels 


Prince  Edward  I^^^M,             15,000  34,800  72,000 

^   New  BrunswickiM  WTF^     8,400  20,400  GOSOO 

Ontario^^^J^^   ^fc^   1^00  '     3,600  ■*■■      "" 

M^nito^H^^^y     ■*>■<  ^'^00  600 

Canadaj  a  northern  country,  has  the  greatest  opportunity  to  produce  hardy, 
i e  free  seed  which  will  always  be  in  very  keen  demand  in  more  southern 
^iMlries.  Seed  potatoes  offer  special  possibilities  in  this  direction  and  the 
whab  of  Eastern  Canada  has  an  unlimited  field  in  their  production.  "Certi- 
fied seed  potatoes"  is  a  term  used  to  describe  potatoes  which  have  been  care- 
fully inspected  twice  during  the  growing  season  and  twice  in  the  bins  and  after 
being  shipped  and  certified  as  to  grade,  purity  of  ^^riety  and  above  all,,  freedom 
from  diseases,  bruises,  etc.,  except  in  very  small  percentages.  This  guarantees 
2^igoui-  of  seed  and  ability  to  produce  heavy  crops  of  good  commercial  seed 
potatoes  and  maximum  crops  of  table  potatoes.  j 

Thiawork  of  potato  certification  started  in  1915  and  bore  its  first  fruits  in 
1918,  when  a  few  small  shipments  were  made  to  the  United  States.  These 
shipments  showed  their  remarkable  vigour  and  freedom  from  diseases  through- 
out potato  growing  areas  to  the  south  in  the  crop  season  of  1919.  As  a  result, 
in  1920  the  first  heavy  exports  were  made.  It  will  be  noted  from  the  figur^ 
_given  above  that-  the  increase  in  export  has  amounted  to  over  100  per  cent  per 
annum  during  tiie  last  three  yearsr    These  figures^  especially  for  1922,  do  not    ■ 


^n 


I 
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take  into  consideration  the  very  large  quantities  of  such  seed  which  were  certi^ 
fied  to  in  the  field  but  which  were  sold  for  seed  use  -w-ithin  Canada  or  for  export 
to  the  United  States  as  "bin-run"  or  bulk  shipments.  Probably  from  three  to 
five  times  as  many  were  exported  in  this  way  as  were  finally  inspected,  bagged, 
tagged  and  certified  to.  The  majority  of  these  bulk  shipments  would^^without 
doubt,  have  qualified  for  final  certification.  ■■•'»-— •^B 

The  prices  of  certified  seed  in  Prince  Edward  Island  and  New  Brun^ick 
during  the,, fall  of  1922  and  the  spring  of  1923  ranged  from  two  and  a  half  to 
three  and  a  half  times  as  high  as  commercial  table  potatoes.  Of  the  latter  there 
was  a  glut  on  the  market;  of  the  former  a  demand  for  nearly  one  hundred  per 
cent  more  than  the  stock  available.  Hence  the  farmer  producing  seed  potatoei 
obtain  larger  yields,  is  able  to  command  a  much  higher  price  and  no  ti  "*"  '""'" 
is  able  to  cause  a  glut  in  the  market  in  his  product. 
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EXHIBIT  No.  223                                 ^ 

1 

INFORMATION 


FURNISHED  BY  THE 


BOARD  OF  GRAIN  COMMISSIONERS  OF  CANADA 


as  to  amounts  and  grades  of  grain  received  into  and  shipped 

out  of  Private  Terminal  Elevators  at  the  Head  of  the 

Lakes,  for  the  crop  years  1917  - 18,  1918  - 19;^ 

1919-20,  1920-21,  1921-22,  as  required 

by   order  of  the   Committee 

dated  March  8th,  1923 


SPECIAL  COMMITTEE 
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1 

k             1 

House  of  Commons,  Canada  - 

SPECIAL  COMMITTEE  ON  AGRICULTURAL  CONDITIONS 

^^        -      I  Monday,  March  12,  1923. 

jfeSLiE  H.  Boyd,  Esq.,        ^BP      W      I  * 

Chairman  Grain  Commissioners, 
^  Fort  William,  Ontario.  ^      ^ 

Dear  Sm, — ^The  Special  Committee  of  the  House  of  Commons  to  inqtin 
into  Agricultural  Conditions  have  instructed  me  to  secure  from  you  the  follow- 
ing information  before  Saturday,  the  thirty-first  day  of  March  instant: — 

1.  A  statement  showing  grades  in  and  out  of  each  of  the  private 
terminal  elevators  since  Sample  Market  Legislation  came  into  force, 
up  to  end  of  August,  1922. 

2.  A  statement  of  the  quantity  of  tough  and  damp  grain  received 
by  each  of  the  private  elevators  and  the  quantities  dried  by  each  elevator. 

W       3.  A  statement  of  the  amount  of  grain  graded  out  and  transferred 
pfcm  each  of  the  private  terminal  elevators  by  rail  to  public  terminal 
_  elevators  at  the  head  of  the  lakes. 

Will  you  be  kind  enough  to  comply  with  the  above  request  -which  is  con- 
tained in  a  formal  Resolution  of  the  Committee  as  shown  on  page  17  of  the 


enclosed" 'report. 


»    * 


Yours  truly, 


S.  R.  GORDON, 

Clerk  to  Comniitt 


Board  op  Grain  Commissioners  for  Canada,  i 

I       I    Fort  William,  Ont.,  March  31,  1923. 
S..  R.  Gordon,  Esq.,  '  ■ — 

i    Clerk,  Special  Committee  on  Agricultural  Conditions, 
House  of  Commons, 

Ottawa,  Can. 

Dear  Sir, — ^Under  instructions  of  the  Board  of  Grain  Commissioners,  I 
have  forwarded  to  your  address,  under  registered  cover,  to-day,  statements 
showing  all  the  information  available  from  the  records  of  the  Board,  in  accord- 
ance with  the  Chief  Commissioner's  letter  of  the  23rd  inst. 

I  Yours  truly, 

1  F.  J.  RATHBONE, 

,     .       Actmg  Secr&tary. 


Board  of  urain  uommissioi^ 

s^l       Fort  WxljjIau,  Ont.,  MarcTi  31,  1923. 
R.,  Gordon,  Esq.,         ^^^  ■ 

■   Clerk,  Special  Committee  on  Agricultural  Conditions,  .p|,      J|! 

'        —        T,        House  of  Commons,  i — 

Ottawa,  Can. 

Dear  Sir, — ^With  further  reference  to  the  statements  sent  you  under 
separate  cover,  to-day,  I  am  directed  to  advise  that  the  Board  cannot  furnfsh 
full  information  with  regard  to  the  amount  of  grain  that  is  dried  at  each  private 
elevator  as  the  Board's  records  do  not  show  this  information.  These  state- 
ments, however,  include  reports  covering  two  crop  years  from  several  elevators 
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which,  sinco  opera  Cing  WTp^rote  terminals,  h, 

as  required  of  them  while  formerly  operating  as  public  terminal  elevators. 


fcinued  to  furnish  reports 


The  Board  would  also  point  out  that  warehouse  receipts  as  to  grade  and 
quantity  of  each  kind  of  grain  received  into  public  terminal  elevators  are 
registered  by  the  Registration  Department  and  it  is  necessary  that  all  grain 
dried  is  reported  to  the  Board  in  order  that  its  records  may  be  complete.  In 
the  case  of  private  terminal  elevators,  however,  warehouse  'receipts  are  not 
registered  by  the  Board  except  in  special  cases  and  then  as  to  quantity  only, 
which  accounts  for  private  terminal  elevators  not  being  required  to  furnish  a 
report  showing  the  amount  of  grain  dried  in  their  elevators. 


Yours  truly, 


F.  J.  RATHBONE, 
■     ".      Acting  Secretary. 


I 


_  House  op  Commons,  Canada 

SPECIAL  COMMITTEE  ON  AGRICULTURAL  CONDITIONS       _ 

\  P*       I  Monday,  April  9,^1923    * 

1^  J,  Rathbone,  Esq.,  | 

'    Board  of  Grain  Commissioners  for  Canada, 
Fort  William,  Ontario.  ■ 

Dear  Sir, — This  will  acknowledge  receipt  of  tyo  letters  dated  March  31st, 
of  which  advises  that  you  have  forwarded  under  registered  cover,  state- 

mSits  showing  all  the  information  available  from  the  records  of  the  Board  in 

accordance  with  our  request  of  Monday,  March  12th. 

■p  The  other  being  an  explanatory  letter  giving  reasons  why  certain  informa- 

w»n  requested  is  not  available.      ^ ,  ,      ^__  ,      _  _ 

*^Bil^^  Yours  truly,J. ' 

■  =*   R^GORDON,- 

T'  Clerk  to  Committee. 


I 
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'       I  Fort  William,  January,  1919. 

R.  Hetherington,  Esq.,  M 

Secretary,  Board  of  Grain  Commissioners,      — 

Fort  William,  Ont. 
Dear  Sir, — I  beg  to  transmit  the  detailed  slatements   comprising  the 
Annual  Report  of  Receipts  and  Shipments  of  Grain,  by  Grades,  at  the  Private 
Terminal  Elevators,  Fort  William  and  Port  Arthur  and  Winnipeg,  during  -tHj 
Crop  Year  1917-1918.  S 

^.  The  statement  for  Davidson  &  Smith's  elevator  covers  the  period  during 
which  they  operated  under  a  Private  Terminal  Elevator  license  only,"  "^ 
September  1st  to  October  4th^l917_  ■ 

Yours  faithfully, 
[  E.  A.  URSELL, 

Statistician. 

'OR  CANADA 

Statement — Showing  tlie  Receipts  and  Shipments  by  Grades  of  each  kind  of  Grain  at  Anchor  Private 
"1   Elevator— Winnipeg— during   the    Crop    Year   1917-1918 


Receipts  Shi 


Wheat-^ 
1  Nor 
3  Not 
No.  4 
No.  6 
Feed, 

Sacked...  ."?■ 

N.  Grade  No.  6  Dp 

N.G.  Feed  Tough 

Smuttj^SNor 

Smutty  No.  4,. ..^.^.^. 

N.  G.  No.  4  Dp.  Mix.  Htd.^&  Htg 

Rej.  Feed  Mix.  Fireburnt 

_       N.G.  Cond.  Tf .  Fireburnt 

Cond.  burnt. .  .^ 

Total. 

Oals—  — 

IC.W.. 
2Q,W'..'  - 
3C.W..fc 
Ex.1  Feed.. 

IFeed 

^     2  Feed 

Rej 

^*.G.Tf.2C.W 

N.G.Tf.SC.W 

N.G.Ex.lFeed 

N.G.  IFeed 

t.G.2Feed 
ej.  N.G.  Tf 

'      N.G.  Rej.  Tf.  Mix.  Htd 

Rej.  jVIix.  Htd .- 

■    N.G.  Cond.  Htd.  &  Htg 

£T.G.  Cond.  Fireburnt  Tf 

Cond.  Fireburnt 

Sacked 


4,025-50 

1,669-40 

217-10 

1,663-35 

12,865-27 

35-50 

489-00 

280-30 

323-20 

323-40 

988»50 


22,852-52 


52, 544-04 

343,587-17 

481,837-07 

512,445-00 

147,881-21 

5,822-22 

4,210-20 

33,846-31 

72,973-08 

52,905-20 

15, 697-07 

5,678-23 

7,550-10 

2,995-25 


i^\  I, m, 101-21 


3,838^0 
1,481-60 
770-40 
1,100-00 
7,224-40 


:-100-00 
40,200-00 
27,104^30 


83,436-60 


1,840-00 
46,893-33 
17,508-28 

123,637-^L 

379,092 

302,608 

11,126-26 

2,229-04 

1,941-06 

11,566-06 

27,893-28 

5,761-16 


11,477-02 

8,411-26 

600-00 


961,182-07 


1,622-221 
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BOARD  OF  GUAI^  COMMISSIONERS  FOR  CANADA 
[Receipts  and  Shipments,  etc.  during  the  Crop  Year  1917-191!: 


Receipts  Shipment^ 


3C.W... 
4  C.W. . . 
Feed., 

Reg..U. 

N.G.Tf.  3C.W 

J\T.G.  Tf.  4  C.W 

Rej.Mix.Htd 

N.G.  Cond.  Tf.  Fireburnt. 


Flax— 

Cond.  Fireburnt. 


4,301-32 

19,556-02 

20,534-18 

874-24 

517-34 

7,082-44 


68.744-36 


3,025-30 
24,585-41 
16,341-07 


823-16 
2,815-20 


52,865-10 

52,233-21 

oo     .o      1 

923-12 

3,374-36 

64,446-44 



923-42     ■ 
15,824-06      ■ 
46,565-00 

62,312-48 


lid  Oats 

N.G.  Oats  &  Wild  Oats. 

rixed  Grain 


1 


9,785-20 
1,523M| 


12,981-11 

3,760-00 
or     127,840 

24,290-10 

825,1^79 
127,840 

Lbs. 
1,184,060 


BOARD  OF  GRAIN  COMMISSIONERS  FOR  CANADA 

.  'Showing  the  Receipts  and  Shipments  by  Grades  of  each  kind  of  Grain  at  the    "Crown" 
-'rivate  Terminal  Elevator,  Winnipeg,  during  the  Crop  Year  1917-1918. 


Wheat— 

IHard i 

1  Nor 

2Xor 

3Nor 

No.  Four 

No.  5  Special 

No.  Five 

m     No.Six 

Feed 

Rej.  1  Nor 

Rej.2Nor 

Rej.  3  Nor 

Rej.  No.  4 

N.G.  Tf.  1  Nor 

N.G.Tf.2Nor 

N.G.  Tf.  3  Nor 

N-.G.Tf.  No.4 

N.G.  Tf.  No.  5 

,    N.G.Tf.  No.  6 

^-N'.G.  Tf.  Feed 

N.G.  Tf.  Rej.  1  Nor 

-rN.G.  Tf.  Smutty  3  Nor. 

Smutty  3  Nor 

Smutty  Rej.  1  Nor 


Receipts 


1.115-00 

314,991-20 

127,717-50 

71,188-20 

36,758-10 

588-50 

12,091-401 

8,919-20! 

5,559-201 

92,646-00 

22,338-50 

6,898-10 

662-40 

5,303-30 


1,083-00 
8,007-10 


725,602-40 


Shipments 


93,176-50 
67,639-10 
31,679-00 

'15,650-16 
11,900-00 

8,000-00 
46,900-00 
21,366-40 

4,766-40 


1,000-00 


701,731-00 
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Statement— Showing  the  Receipts  and  Shipments,  etc.,  during  the  Crop  Year  1917-191o 


2C.'W 
3G.W....     , 

-      Extra  1  Feed 

iFeed 

2  Feed 

,      Rej 

Sacked 

N.G.  Tf.  3C.W 

N.G.  Tf.  Ex.  IFeed. 
N.G.  Tf.  IFeed.... 

N»-.G.  Tf.  2  Feed 

N.G.  Tf.  Rej 

Rej.  Mix.  Htd 


nilk^Sil^iSMie 


N.G.  Tf.  Oats  and  Wild  Oats  Mix. 
Barley  and  Wild  Oats 


^ 


Receipts 


12,123-18 

13,30.5-30 

21,024-14 

9,705-30 

303,125^00 

104,117-22 

198,011-16 

389,286-06 

220,391-06 

46,564-24 

101,092-12 

110,635-10 

100,400-00 

3,128-28 

15,177-32 

J 

43,988-18 

W 

30,904-04 

1 

5,212-22 

5,618-08 

960,398-08 

774,015-20 

1,849-14 

1,993-lJi 

^^^r^^z^j^^v 

8, 770-1 C 

1,460-Of 

^^.mmamsm 

498,030 


3G.W.. 
4C.W.. 
Feed... 
Rej.... 
N.G.  T 
N.G.  T 
N.G.  T 
rf.G.  T 

Mf^^M"--'-'- 

cfT^^m,---- 

f.FeedJIH 
f.  Rej^T'^^    ... 

TAt«.l  ui 

1  N.W- 

2  C.W. 


27,115-40 
48,260-80 
16,839-38 
22,000-40 
12,787-04 
11,370-20 
4,185-00 
1,241-12 


lbs. 
777,880 


39,531-02 
47,664-18 
38,303-16 
14,041-32 


143,800-40 

139,440-20 

^^^^nHBB 

^     5,907-18 

IBS  .JiSji 

L.a^^^lSl 

6,700-lC 

6,387-18 

2,153-02 
3,957-18 

3,308-42 
2,846-34 

6,110-20 

6,155-20 

lbs. 
1,740,480 


L.. 
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lOJNTERS  FOR  CANADA 


TATEMENT — Showjnffthe  Receipts  and  Shipments  by  Grades  of  each  kind  of  Grain  at  Paterson's  Pn 
Terfijjydjl^r— Winnipeg,  during  the  Crop  Year  1917-1918. 


Receipts  Shipments 


).  Four 

"TTo.  Five....  

No.Six 

Feed.. 

Rej.  1  Nor 

Rej.SNor 

Rej.  3  Nor 

Rej.  No.  4 

N.G.Tt.lNor 

N.G.Tf.2Nor 

N.G.Tf.SNor 

N.G.Tf.No.4 

N.G.Tf.No.5 

JSr.G.  Tf.  No.  6 

N.G.  Feed  Dp 

Smutty  2  Nor.. 

Smutty  3  Nor. .  '•       . 

Smutty  No.  Four 

Smutty  Feed 

Rej.  3  Nor.  Mix.  Htd _      . 

N.G.  Tf.  Cond.  F'bt.  Mis.  Cinders. 

N.G.  T£.  Cond.  Fireburnt 

Cond.  Fireburnt  Mix.  Cinders 

Cond.  Fireburnt 

TotaL,.: 


151,200-10 

95,986-50 

70, 921-30 

34,308-30 

29,290-20 

27,870-30 

7,596-50; 

3,389-20 

IJ.66^0 

'^"7-n50 


139,463-00 
111,687-00 
70,948-50 
40,596-30 
36,494^10 
37,138-30 
7,533-20 


1,076-20  ^ 
4, 712-40  , 

613-10   _  ., 

2,941^0   ."  1,087-30 
9.  .qsn-40  J^  _^^^^ 

--30  W^   46^0 

-10  -     2,000-00 

^p    .  2,.038-20 

^■0-20  .  " 

4,162-10 

1,063-10  .  , 

3  492  40 

lL090-00"'''  3.' 300-00 


460,892-30         465,986-40 


Oats— 

2C.W 

3C.W      

Ex.  IFeed 

IFeed 

2  Feed.  >  "     ■  ■ 
Rej....i 

N.G.Tf.2C.W: 

N.G.Tf.SC.W 

N.G.  Ex.  1  Feed  Tf 

N.G.  Tf.  IFeed 

N.G.  Tf.  2  Feed .^ 

N.G.  Tf.  Rej 

Rejected  N.G.  Tf.  Mix. 
Rej.  Mix.  Htd 


64,881- 

45,542*0 

134,335-00 

259,737-22 

222,266-26 

68,114-34 

18,255-20 

11,141-11 

13,615-10 

28,689-24 

20,811-16 

4,32     "" 

7,525 


901,092-07         925,244-14 


70,038-28 
,  9,739-24 
233,245-20 
205,611-06 
188,996-16 
174,878-08 


3,829-Tr 
11,650-00 
9,652-32 


Barletf — 

3  C.W.^.     . . 

4C.W 

Feed... 

Rejected 

.G.  Tf.  3  C.W. 

.G.Tf.4C.W. 

'    N.G.  Tf.  Feed.. 

:  Total,;. 


Flax— 

IN.W.C...   -         ' 
3  C.W , 

Max  and  Broken  Whea. 


17^217-24 
63,311^2 
22,717-44 


IL 


15,288-26 
80,928-06 
40,975-00 
5,535-20 
4,365-30 
2,022-44 


DMMISSI 


Statement — Showing  the  Receipts  and  Shipments,  etc.,  during  the  Crop  Year  1917-4918 — Concluded  'j 


hipments 


2C.W,' 
Reject 


Mned  Screen 

Oats  and  Wild  Oats, 

Oats  and  Wild  Oats  and  Barley. 

Barley  and  Wild  Oats 


?d  Grain. 


i 


464-16  473-42 

2,339-06         2,339-06 


2,803-22         2,812-48 


m 

T^^^J^ 

^S,    111,250 
■^■"^'58  ,'550.. 

1,941-06 
5,882-12 

66,000 
200,000 

^^Fl,  219-38 

AflK-^-. 

169,800., 

T^r  535,220} 

■■•-••1BIBI 
108-O8\ 

266,000 
5,630 

11,986-86 
.-,,    3,755^0 

Ik 

Mr' ' 

705,020^ 

lP» 

271,630 

3,406,550. 


2,674,170 
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4,469-5 

7 

i     .en 

Lbs. 
41,35 

cc 

>05COCT>00 

7^ 

^^ 

^^ 

^J«ll 

kin 

r 

Lbs. 
41,350 

-     -    ^^m 

^ 

b   'ifia^ 

\'_ 

f  .K   !■■?■ 

^M 

941-0 
470-2( 
941-0 
352-3- 
529-1' 

■^ 

3,235-l( 

CD 

O 

L 

_<«>>- 
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^^ 
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and  Shipments  at  ths  Anchor  Private  Terminal  Elevator,  Winnipeg 
by  Grades)  during  the  crop  year  MAlfc^lQlS  to  August  31st,  1919 


Receipts      Shipment? 


Wheat— 
L      1  Nor.. 

No.  5. 

Smutt 

N.G. '  _ 

N.G.  Tgh.  Cond.  Fireburnt. 

Cond.  No.  1  Heated....' 

Cond.  No.  2  Heated...       , 

Cond.  Heated..,     . 

Cond.  Fireburnt. . . 


2  CM 
-3  C.W 

Ex.lFd.: 

IFd 

2Fd 

Rei'd 

N.G.  Tgh.  2  C.W. . . . 
N.G.Tgh.  3C.W.... 
N.G.  Tgh.  Ex.  1  Fd'. 
N.G.  Tgh.  IFd. 
N.G.  Dp.  1  Fd.-. 
i?.G.  Tgh.  2Fd.' 


^ 
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N.G.  Tgh.  Ex.  IFd.  Htg..., 
N.G.  Tgh.  IFd.  Htg..  . 

N.G.  Tgh.  2  Fd.  Htg 

N.G.  Tgh.  Rej'd.  Mxd.  Ht 
N.G.  Tgh.  Rej'd.  Mxd.  Htd.-aiid 

N.G.Tgh.  Cond - 

N.G.  Tgh.  Cond.  ."■  ' 
Rej'd.  Htd...— ^ 
Rej.  Mxd.  GraveTajK 
Cond.i..,. 
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Barley —        — 

3  C.W 

4  C.W, 
Rej'd.' 
Feed.,. 
N.G.  Tgh.  3  C.W. 

.N.G.Tgh.  4  C.W. 
_      N.C.  Tgh.  Feed.. 
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2,200-00 

1,100-00 

26,166-40 

16,766-40 


91,566-40 


40,020-10 
36,47|-1§ 

ieo!'s3l|r 

38,457-22 

1,^6-16 

1,910-30 

5,823-18 

19,270-20 


5,523-18 
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rSSiflKBlSS 


369,681-06 


12,665-30 

57,782-04 
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6,706-04 

.  5,2^8^ 


82,379-18       85,612-04 
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)ho-wing  the  Receipts  and  Shipments— by  grades— at  Paterson's  Private  Terminal  Elevator,  t 
Winnipeg,  during  the  crop  year  (Sept.  1st.,  1918  to  August  31st,  1919 


Receipts      Shipment- 


Wheat— 

IHard.... 

1  Nor 

2No'r 

3Nor 

No.4 .        ...  

No.5 

No.6 

Feed 

Rej'd.lNor 

Rej'd2Nor 

Rej'dNo.  4 .,,     .. 

Rej'dSNor.. 

Rej'dNo.  5 

Smutty  1  Nor. ... 

Smutty  2  Nor. .  

Smutty  3  Nor 

Smutty  Rej.  3  Nor 

N.G.Tgh.  1  Nor... 
.  N.G.  Tgh.  2  Nor. ... 
N.G.Tgh.  3  Nor... 

N.G.Tgh.  No.4...  

N.G.Tgh.  No.  S 

N.G.Tgh.  Feed 

N.G.Tgh.No.4 

N.G.  Dp.  No.  5 

N.G.Dp.No.6.  

N.G.  Dp.  Feed..'. 

N.G.  Tgh.  Rej'd.  2  Nor. ! 

N.G.  Tgh.  Rei'd  3  Nor 

N.G.  Tgh.  Smutty  1  Nor 

N.G.  Tgh.  Smutty  No.  5 

N.G.  Tgh.  Smutty  No.  6 

N.G.  Dp.  vSmutty  No.6..., 

N.G.  Dp.  Fd.  Rej.  M?d.  fiTtd.  and  Htg 

N.G.  Tgh.  Sm.  Fd.  Rej.  Mxd.  Htd.  and  Htg 


2r.n 
3C.W.. 
Ex.  1  Fd. 


Refd 

N.G.  Tgh.2C.W 

Ng.  Tgh.  3C.W 

N.G.  Tgh.  Ex.  IFd.       ... 
N.G.Tgh.  IFd.... 

N.G.  Tgh.  2  Fd 

N.G.Tgh.  piei 

N.G.  Tgh.  Rej.  Mxd.  Htd. 

N.G.  Dp.  Cond.  Htg 

Heated..., 


■3irai_wssR. 


mkianssm 


^umiBw 

^  III  1 1  III 


I  «»«i»BIK 

'  mamsm 

.iumm 


Net  Bush. 

^    1,096^0 

353,684r-?" 

218,055-J 

98,012-5(r 

40,250-30 

22,674-00 

23,001-10 

11,885-SO 

4,094-iO 

4,241-10 

1,197-20 


787,525-40 


45,916-06 
'  15,945-30 
45,094-04 
30,002-22 
147,329-24 
.  65,258-28 
I    2,000-00 


17,740-30 
,  5,600-00 


344,332-12 


2     3§8^2i 
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PRIVATB  TERMINAL  ELEV. 


Receipts      Shipments 


3C.W.; 
4C.W.. 
Rej'd 
Feed. 


I.G.Tgh.  IC.W. 
iNT.G.Tgli.  Rej... 
■N.G.Tgh.  Fd.... 

T.G.Dp.4C.W.. 


Flax— 

IN.W.G 

3C.W 

'  .N.G.  Tgh.  IN.W.C. 
LG.  Dp.  2C.W 


Refd. 

N.G.  Tgh.  2Uyv, 
N.G.  Tgh.  Rej'd. 
Rej.  Mxd.  Ergot.. 


Net  Bush. 

113,457-34 
60,388-16 
34,496-12 
32,256-42 
12,001-02 
6,932-14 
1,440-30 
2,716-12 


1 

1,515-10 
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AGRICULTURAL  CONDITIO 


APPENDIX  No.  3 


PRIVATE  TBRMIN-SITBLEVATOR 
FORT  W.ILLIAM,  PORT  ARTHUR  AND  Wl. 


OP  Year  1919-20 


rem  August 


SPECIAL  COMMITTEE 

13-14  GEORGE  V,  A.  1923 

BOARD  OF  GRAIN-COMMlOTrUWiLkfe  itOR  CANADA 

PRIVATE  TERMINAL  ELEVATORS— FORT  WILLIAM,  PORT  ARTHUR  AND  WINNIPEG 

MMAKT  of  Total  Handlings  of  each  Kind  of  Grain— Crop  Year,  1919-20. 


Total  Receipts         Total  Shipments 


Wheat. 

Oats..  J 
— iJarley...' 

"lax 

"^lixed  grain... 

Sealpings 

Canada  Feed  l-^-e-  ■.^■ 

Wheat .: 

Oats 

"arley.   ^  - 
orn .  „ 

Mixed  grain...' 

Screenings 

,    Sealpings .^' 

St.  St.  Food.... 

Mild  maize 
Capital —       I 

Wheat ! 

Oats 

Barley 

Mixed  grain 

Screenings 

Sealpings 

Dwyer's — 

Wheat 

Oats 

Barley . . 

Rye 

Mixed  grain 

.screenings 

Sealpings 

St.  St.  Food 

Empire — 

Wheat 

Oats. . 

Barle 

Flax.. 

Mixed  grain 

Screenings 

Merchants — 

Wheat 

Oats 

Barley 

■    -Corn 

Mixed  grain 

Screenings 

Sealpings , 

Muirhead — 

Wheat 

Oats., 

Barley. 

Mixed  grain 

Screenings 

Mutual- 
Wheat 

Oats... 

Barley , 

Rye...; 

Mixed  grain.. 

Screenings 

Sealpings — 

St.  St.  Food 

Paterson's  "K"  &  "O 

Wheat 

Oats • 

Barley . .     ' 

Flax.., 

Rye. 


Screenings 

Sealpings.. ... T- 
St.- St.. Food 


6,191-.30bush. 
316,422-32     " 
16,982Hl4     " 

^  Tri89,5l2  lbs. 
1,699,680     " 

301,987-00  bush. 

24r,  551-18     "' 

78,056-08     " 

7,612-48     " 

644,930  lbs. 

2,794,050     " 

1,966,470     " 

397,220     " 

49,900     " 

1,376,487-30     buah. 

32,306-16     " 
I  64,230-29     " 

'  663,650  lbs. 


2,809,930    j; 

1,253,611-10  bush. 

918,127-02     "' 

118,207-30     " 

18-02     " 

4,144,490  lbs. 

242,620     " 

^   1,857,860     " 


13,182-20  bush 


;0Sl-^5 


407,246-50  bush. 
367,718-29     " 

52,034-29     " 
2,510-30     " 

1,147,240  lbs. 

.     51,870     " 

2,292,910 


691-00  bus 

6,141-26     " 

679,373-05     " 

495, 100  lbs. 


5,387,487-10  bush. 

265,096-22     " 

22,304-08     " 

481-08     " 

342,467  lbs. 


6,405,816-10  bush. 

1,174,255-00     " 

715,842-02     " 

2,429-18     " 

32,309-43     " 

:  1,235,748  lbs. 

1,34, 690     " 

..    1,584,680     " 


1 


2,991-50  bush. 

79,788-08     "■     ' 

1,275-00     " 

82-06     " 

538,490  lbs.    ' 

183,849     "     , 

302,077-10  bush. 

164.519-04     "     ' 

51,185-00     " 

2,546-44     " 

■  66,8.30  Ih 

1      349,740 


1,304,562-00  bush. 
39,660-00     " 
66,052-44     " 

'■    'l^5*20ribs. 
997,280     " 

1,270,860-30  bush. 
463,793-18  " 
108,126-13  " 

34o'^46  lbs. 

914,630  " 

808,250  " 

17,820  " 

8,, 306-50  bush. 
1,407-12  " 
1,152-04  ■' 

I   'T^500  lbs. 
420,700  [" 

390,087-00  bush. 
155,223-12     " 
35,342-08     " 


654,050  lbs. 
28aal40     " 


691-00  bush. 

8,, 533-18     " 

676,026-22     " 

6,080  lbs. 

204,090     " 

5,456,134-20  bush. 

291,950-20     " 

21,771-32     " 


16,000  lbs. 
3,109,800  " 
1,897,600  " 
398,000  " 

6,336,416-10  bush. 
1,174,604-14  "^ 
730,407-26 
2,260-54 
36_,349-i 

2,875,670 
1,073,220  ' 
200,000  •■ 
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BOARD  OKiGRAIN  COMMISSIONERS  OE  CANADA 
Stjmmakt  of  Total  Handlings  of  each  kind  of  Grain— Crop  Year,  1918-1919— ConcZuied 


Total  Receipts 


Roy- 
Wheat : 

^ixed  grain 
•reenings. . 

I tt/~Ml 


Wheat 

Oats 

Barley 

F]ax,^.__   , 
Mixed  grain 

Screenings : 

— Scalpings. . .  i- 

St.  St.  Food., 

Port  Arthur—       ' 

United  Grain  Growers'  "H 

Wheat......— 

Oats 

Barley..*. 

Rye ; .; 

Mixed  grain '    . 

Screenings 

Scalpings.. . 

National — 

Wheat 

Oats 

Barley. 

Flax » 

Rye -i 

Mixed  grain.. ■.^.. 

Screenings " 

Scalpings..., 

St.  St.  Food, 
Thunder  Bay- 
Wheat _,"■ 

Barley 

Flax.., 

.Rye.. 

.i.nchor — 

Wheat 

Oats 

Barley . . 
Flax 


„„„.ings... 
_  calpings.. . 
Paterson's — 

Wheat 

Oats 

Barley. 

Flax 

Rye ■ 

Mixed  grain. 
Scr      ■ 


=       1L 


2,317,203^0  bush 

24,850-00     " 

129,112-36     " 

1,627-53     " 

^       g83,.380  1bs. 


396,710  " 
71,000  " 


5,032,077-40  bush 

94,84.5-00     " 

26,967-24     " 

1,452-12     " 

163,240  lbs. 

202,750     " 

25,510     "- 


1,376,468-20  bush 

1,025,139-32     " 

-■744,961-18     " 

3,641-23     " 

689-26     " 

5,836,820  lbs. 

146,965     " 

4,128,830     " 


10,922-10  bush 
3,370-30     " 
2,078-03     " 
1,054-16     " 


17,935-10  bush. 

1,882,207-10     " 

53,123-31     " 

2,262-08     " 

906-24     " 

356,900  lbs. 

2,236,460     " 

I    572,240     " 

681,930-00  bush 

1,528,692-02  " 

161,501-42  " 

2,020-50  " 

51,626-43  " 

468,470  lbs. 

419,350  " 


Total  Shipments 


396-40  bush. 
17,610  lbs. 
103,250      _• 

2,324,810-50  bush 
26,550-30     " 
129,603-34     " 
1,050-10     " 

-■   963,8901b' 
1,261,740    J 


5,104,505-30  bu*. 

99,082-22     " 
.     25,364-38     " 


^M 


1,422,000^0  bi 

655,361-14    ' 

773,984-22 

3,503-04     " 

72-38     " 

959,980  lbs. 

1,993,790     " 

761,820     " 

325,490     " 

39,862-40  bush. 


1,054-16 


37,021-00  bush 
878,969-04     " 
46,334-38     " 
2,218-42     "     ■ 

'"'^278,'26oibs.   ' 
127,440     " 


728,736-15  bush. 
1,195,991-08     " 
163,187-24     " 
1,892-28     " 


Fort  Willi 


FEST.A.  URSli 


1  I 
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.^  .J  and  Shipments  at  the  Anchor  Pri^te  Terminal  Ble 
)  (during  the  Crop  Year  (Sept.  1st,  1919^August  31st,  1920~ "  ' 


No.  1  Nor. 

i^jNo.  2  Nor...- 

"^FKo.  3  Nor 

No.  4  "Special" 

N.G.  Tgh.  No.  2  Nor 

N.G.  Tgh.  Smutty  No.  3  Nor. 

N.G.  Tgh.  Con,  Fireburnt 

Cond.  Fireburnt 

Gond.  Heated 

aond.  Heated  and  Fireburnt. . . 


ro.  1  C.W., 

vfo.2C.W 

To.  3C.W 

Sx.  No.  1  Feed 

No.  1  Feed 

No.  2  Feed 

Rej'dc 

N.G.  Tgh.  No.  2  C.W^ 
piSr.G.  Tgh.  No.  3  CWr 
N.G.  Tgh.  Ex.  No.  il 
N«.G.  Tgh.  No.  1  Feed.-....: 

iT.G.  Tgh.  No.  2  Feed 

N.G.  Tgh.  Rej'd 

N.G.  Tgh.  Rej'd.  Dp 

N.G.  Tgh.  Cond.  Fireburnt. 
N.G.  Tgh.  Cond.  and  Htg.., 
W.G.  Tgh.  Rej'd.  Mix.  Htd. 

Cond.  Fireburnt. .- 

Cond.  Htd.  and  Fireburnt. . . 


Barley — 

No.SC.W 

No.  4C,W 

Peed 

Rej'd 

N.G.  Tgh.  No.  3  C.W. 
^_  N.G.  Tgh.  No.  4  C.W. 

N.G.  Tgh.  Feed 

-    N.G.  Tgh.  Rej'd... 


Receipts  Shipments 


Net  Bush.        Net  Bush. 


2,695-50 

10,905-10 

2,463-50 

1,229-50 

'"90-30 

"9-20 

10^0 


17,935-10 


234,612-20 
452,092-22 

42,463-18 
128,707-32 
196,886-16 

48,227-32 
122,411-26 
302,206-06 

13,026-16 
113,088-28 
184,087-22' 

16,868-18, 
.     1.868-18 


"2, '333-18 
23,324^-24' 


2,695-50 

11,242-40 

3,462-30 


3,186- 

12,333-20 

1,100-00 

3,000-00 


37,021-00 


1,966-20 

202,601-26 

339,971-06 

15,525-30 

85,785-30 

117,302-02 

1,941-08 

16,353-08 

.    42,144-14 

■^  igl^oP 

24,695-10 


1,941-06 


7,482-12 
1,647-02 


1,882,207-10         878,96^4 


12,870-05 
3,606-32 

13,792-14 
1,409-28 
6,287-04 

11,998-46 
1,871-32 
1, 287-141 


53,12.3-31 


23,667-44 

14,051-22 

1,282-04 


5,958-16 


46,334-38 


Flax- 
No.  1  N-.C.W 
Rej'd. ^..^ 
Tgh.  No7l3 


Mixed 

No  grade  given.. 
Cond.  Fire-bumt. 


* 

873-12 
1,388-52 

1,325-00 
893^2 

2,262-08 

2,218^2 

1 
906-24 

fc 

..^t  '^m 

J    356, 900 

278, 

Wo 

356,900 

278,200 

2,236,460 


^^^^QUHUUt^^^^iOMdOS^ 


APPENDIX  No.  3  ^  .       ' 

Statement — Showing  the  Receipts  and  Shipments  at  the  Paterson's  Private  Terminal  Elevator,  Winnipi 
J  (by  Grades)  during  the  Crop  Year  (Sept.  1st,  1919,  to  August  31,  1920). 


Wheat— 

No.  1  Nor 
No.  2  Nor 

No.  3  Nor.  1.. 

No.4.....„ 

No.  4  Spec 

No. 5 

No.  5  Spec 

.   No.  6 

No.  6  Spec 

Feed 

Rej.  No.  1  Nor 

■Rei.  No.  2  Nor 

.No.  3  Nor 

-^m.i 

No.  4  Spec 

No.  5  Spec 

Smutty  Rej.  No.  3 

K*_tJ.G.  Tgh.  No.  1  Nor 

N.G.  Tgh.  No.  2  Nor 

N.G.  Tgh.  No.  3  Nor 

N.G.  Tgh.  No.  4. ^■..  ..     .. 

N.G.  Tgh.  No.  4  Spec 

N.G.  Tgh.  No.  4  Spec.  Dp. . 
nvT.G.  Tgh.  No.  S—^" 
-N.G.  Tgh.  No.  5  Sp-.,., 

N.G.  Tgh.  No.  6  SpecV.       -    

N.G.  Tgh.  Feed 

N.G.  Tgh.  Rej.  No.  2  Nor 

N.G.  Tgh.  Rej.  No.  3  Nor 

N.G.  Tgh.  Rej.  No.  3  Nor.  Sprouted.. 

N.G.  Tgh.  Rej.  No.  4  Spec 

N.G.  Tgh.  Rej.  No.  4  Spec.  Sprouted. 

N.G.  Tgh.  Rej.  No.  5  Spec 

n  jN.G.  Tgh.  Smutty  No.  3. . . 


Oais—  i 

No.  2C.W.,^ 

.3C.W 

No.  IFeed. 
>.  IFeed..     . 

No.  2  Feed 

Rej.... 


N.G.  Tgh.  No.  3C.W 

N.G.  Tgh.  Ex:  No.  1  Feed. 

^•G.  Tgh.  }:o.  IFeed 

iN-.G.Tgh.  No.  2  Feed 

N.G.  Tgh.  Rej 

Tgh.  Cond.  Firfbumt  Dp, 


,  JSr.G.  Tgh.  No.  4C.W. 

-jr.G.  Tgh.  Feed : 

N.G.  Tgh.  Rej 


No.lN.C.W. 
N0.2C.W.... 


Receipts 


^if"H"i'iinii 

im.g  I  |iT  I  III 

^HiVitStii 
'^■liBSSli.' 

— ^W'gy" 


^^KXtllSilu 


^mamsm 


Net  Bush. 

"     90,451-30 

65,191-35 

246,434-50 

3,513-20 

108,339-30 

■"■22;22i-56 

] '     i,' 990-40 

'6, '871426 
29,073-20 
70,762^0 
4, 632-00 
,   14,901-40 

* 1,029-16 
1,069-10 
3,674-50 

19,126-20 

is  ,'368 '66 
^      2,068-20 


12',167-40 
^7389-10 

'■'i;624^i6 


728,736-15 


.^lilllliiiSIIil 
^Ili  Mil 

^mi  Hi  M  n  I 


mjmmmyAvi 


lt'?ii'Tirr 


^^gmmm 


226,423-22 

246,214-02 

38,663-08 

85,004-14 

189,191-26 

10,407-02 

45,431-06 

240,022-02 

2, 16^24 

"     42,772-02 

50,838-08 

17,198-1 

l,960J.u 


1,195,291-108 


100,349-08 

11,268-26 

46,717-34 

1,500-00 

2,750-00 

602-04 


163,187-24 


1,073-22 


1,892-28 
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ate  Terminal  Elevator — Con. 


No.  2  C.W 

Rej ". 

Tgh.  No.  2  „.,, 
Tgh.  Rej.  No.  2 


"i 


4  Gram — 

•  r 


No.  4 

Wheat  and  Wild  Oats. 

No  Grade  given 


"^ade"  *■ 


Receipts 


^ 

Net  Bush. 

33, 143-01 
9,639-26 
6,642-38 
2,201-34 

Shipments 


Net  Bush. 

36,250-36 
5,084-46 
4,100-20 
3,709-36 


51,626-43 

49, 145-25 

Lbs. 
.i 68,650 

399,'82§ 

J.  Lbs.      H 
"^   153,^50 

468,470 

217,470 

"419,350 


623,650 
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APPENDIX  No.  3 


BOARD  OF  GRAIN  COMMI 


oLi^s  OF  Grain  at  Private  Terminal  Elevators,  Wi 
AND  Port  Arthur 


Gooderiiam-Melady  El 
Paterson  Elevator  Coj 


ipenor  Elevator  Co. 


3rop  Year— 1920-21. 


EX 

i 

m 

P 

n 

1 

p 

li 

Boles  El 

Capital  El^i 

Davidson  &  ( 

Davidson  &  Smith  Mill    " 

Empire  Elevator  Co. 
"     Gillespie  Elevator  Co 

Merchants  Elevator  Co  - 

Muirhead  Elevator  Co 

Mutual  Elevator  Co.  r 

Mt.  McKay  Feed  Co 

Patersons  Elevator  Co 

Western  "G"  Elev.  Co 

Port  Arthur —  ■    ^ 

"  .tional  Feed  Mill  ^. 

jhardsons  Elevator  Co 

^    Saskatchewan  Co-op.  Elevator  No.  2. 

Thunder  Bay  Elevator  Co, 

United  Grain  Growers  ElevatoP 


1 


BOARD  a:E"lIRAI 


M;ERSj  FOR  gANADA. 


iMBNT— Showing  the  Receipts  and  ShJJfflffitsTby  grades  of  each  kind  of  grain  at  onc^uwiuji  ^iicvauor 
at  Winnipeg  during  the  Crop  Year  1920-1921. 


Grades 


Receipts 
by  Rail 


Wheat- 

No.  1  Northern. 

No.  2  Northern! 

No.  3  Northern! 

Number  Four 

Number  Five 

Rejected  No.  1  Northern 

Rej.  No.  1  Nor.  Mxd.  Fireburnt. 

Rej.  No.  2  Northern 

Rej.  No.  2  Nor.  Mxd.  Fireburnt. 

Rej.  No.  3  Northern 

Rej.  No.  3  Nor.  Mxd.  Htd 

Rej.  No.  3  Nor  Mxd.  Fireburnt. . 
Rej.  No.  4  Mxd.  Fireburnt. .  r. . . . 

Rej.  No.  4  Mxd.  Htd 

Smutty  No.  3  Northern 

Smutty  Number  Four 

N.G.  No.2Nor.Tgh 

N.G.  No.  2  Nor,  Damp 

N.G.  No.SNor..... 

N.G.  No.  3  Nor.  Damp 

N.G.  Number  4 

N.G.  Number  4  Damp 

N.G.  Numbers 

N.G.  Rej.  Mxd.  Htd 

Fireburnt 

Cond.  Fireburnt 

Durum 

Spring  and  Durum 

No.  Est.  Grade- : 


No.SC.W 

Ex.  No.  1  Feed 

E.X.  1  Feed  Mxd.  Htd 

No.  1  Feed 

No.  2  Feed 

Rejected 

N.G.  No.  2C.W.  Tgh 

N.G.  No.  2  O.W.  Damp 

N.G.  No.  3  G.W.  Tgh 

N.G.No.  3C.W.  Damp 

N.G.  Ex.  No.  1  Peed  Tgh 

N.G.  Ex.  No.  1  Feed  Damp. . 

N.G.  No.  1  Feed  Tgh 

N.G.  No.  1  Feed  Damp 

N.G.  No.  2  Feed  Tgh 

N.G.  No.  2  Feed  Damp 

¥f.G.  Rej.  Tgh 

N.G.  Rej.  Damp 

N.G.  Tgh.  Rej.  Mxd.  Htd. . . . 

Condemned 

Condemned  and  iieated 

Condemned  damp  and  heated, 


Total.... 


MinW'Tr  III! 


m 


^^aaa^ssui 


f  WHTIl  Mil 
MTTWII  MM 

^f||iK  III 

^LM-i  1 1 1  III 
^\H  IHi  1 1 

^t  Iff  Tin" 

1^  m  1 1  II 

^^131^1^11 


mmnttaixvs.w 


Shipments 
by  Rail 


130,763-00 
57, 657-10 

105,447-40 

42,008-30 

1,052-10 


2,043-40 

'3, '733-20 
2, 633-20 
2,068-00 
1,100-00 
2,072-00 
254-10 


56,900-00 

"  i' 980^6 
1,293-20 


411,906-20 


70,286-16 
30,963-18 
29,392-32 

'29,'24CKl6 
5,682-12 

"i,"  736-16 


1,941-06 


169,242-32 
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AGRICULTURAL  COI 


BOARD  OF  GRAIN  COMMISSIONERS  FOR  CAljfADA 

Statement— Showing  the  Receipts  and  Shipments,  by  grades  of  each  kind  of  grain  at  the  Anchor  Elevator 

at  W-innipeg  during  the  Crop  Year  1920-21. 


Rejected, 

Rej.  Mxd.'HfldJil 

N.G.  Tgh.  No.  3'C.V/.. 
N.G.  Tgh.  No.  4  C.W. . 
N.G.  Damp  No.  4  C.V/. 

N.G.  Tgh.  Feed 

N.G.Tgb   ■D.:-,«*.«J 


r 


Flaxseed — 

No.  2  C.W. 
Rejected . . 


Mixed  Gram — 
Number  One. 
Mxd.  Grain... 


Scalpings^ 


Total 

■ 

■: 

Receipts         Shipments 
by  Rail  by  Rail 


us. 
S, 960-30 
2,466-02 
2,420-10 
2,268-16 

'2,' 766-20 
2,637-44 
1,392-14! 
3,800-30 
1,266-02 


24,972-24 


4,488-52 


32,160! 
206,920 


239,080 


505,850 


•y^^( 
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L  BOARD  OF  GRAIN  COMMISSIONERS  FOR  CANADA 

Showing  the  Receipts  and  Shipments,  by  Grades  of  each  kind  of  grain  a„  the  C .  G .  R.  Elevator 
at  Transcona  (Winnipeg)  operated  by  the  Gooderham  Melady  and  Company  during  the  Crop  Year 
1920-1 92i. 


Grades 


Receipts  Shipment^Mrii 

■  Rail  by  Rail    IP 


wimt- 

N6, 

No.  2  Northern; 

No.  3  Northern ' 

Number  Four 

Number  Five 

Number  Six ^ 

Rejected  No.  1  Not 

Rejected  No.  2  Nor 
Tected  No.  3  Nor 
lejected  No.  4. . . 

Smutty  No.  2  Northern 
.  Smutty  No.  3  Northern. 

Smutty  Number  Four 

Smutty  Number  Five. 

'      N.G.  Tgh".  No.  1  Northern 

-    .N.G.  Tgh.  No.  2  Northern 

N.G.  Damp  No.  2  Northern 

N.G.  Tgh.  No.  3  Northern 

N.G.  Damp  No.  3  Northern 

N.G.  Tgh.  Number  Four. 

N.G.  Damp  Number  Four 

N.G.  Tgh.  Number  Five 

N.G.  Damp  Number  Five 

N.G.  Tgh.  Number  Six. 

N.G.  Damp  Number  Six 

N.G.  Feed - 

N.G.  Damp  Rejected  No.  3  Nor. 

N.G.  Tgh.  Rejected  No.  4 , 

.      N.G.  Damp  Rejected  No.  4 

N.G.  Damp  Rejected  No.  5 


bush. 

348,209-5C 

30I,323-IC 

241,744-20 

57,886-2( 

I3,.518-3C 

^2, 277-10 

4,912-40 

6, 886-10 

3,261-00 

561-30 

5,407-26 

8,363-10 

4,0-9-30 

1,046-10 

4,906-40 

28,464-20 

3,151-40 

39,199-30 

15,653-30 

14,425-50 

6,519-40 

3,6-,0-30 

1,541-20 

955-40 

841-.10 

1,032-^70 

2,620-20 

2,575-50 

1,824-30 

1,0^6-10 


1,127,896-20         1,248,936-40 


bush. 
404,347-10 
3 "9, 733-20 
362,6©-40 
79,23^-^0 


,833-20 
19,000-00 


1,071-30 


gjeoted 

G.  Tgh.  No.  2C.W. 

.G.  No.  3C.W 

N.G.  Tgh.  No.  1  Feed. 


Barley — 

No.  4  C.W  --' 
Feed.^Hj.1 
N.G.  Tgh.  Feed. 


.  1  N.W.O.. 
No.  2  C.W. ., 
Rejected  No.  1  N.W.C. 


6,069-14 
2,202-32 
2,942-22 
554-14 
480-30 
1,397-32 
2,789-24 


16,437-32 


bush. 
2,088-46 
1,368-26 
667-24 


4,125-00 


8, 000-00 
6,000-00 
2,000-00 
2,008-28 


18,008-28 


bush. 
1,833-16 

^      1  -5ifl-00 


3,083-16 


Rye— 

No.  2  C.W. 


Screenings — 


^ 
^ 


289,700 


330,000 
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APPENDIX. No.  3  • 

I      BOAED  OF  GRAIN  COMMISSIONERS  FOR  CANADA   ' 

Statement— Showing  the  Receipts  and  Shipments,  by  Grades,  of  each  Kind  of  Grain  at  the  Paterson 
Elevator  at  gt.  Boniface  during  the  Crop  Year  1920-21 


Receipts        HSEpm 
by  Rail      ■      by  Rs 


Whiai— 

pTo.  1  Northern....' 

to.  2  Northern,.... 

No.  3  Northern 

No.  4 

No.  5 

No.  6 

Feed 

Rejected  No.  1  Nor 

Rejected  No.  2  Nor 
Rejected  No.  3  Nor 
Rejected  No.  i-mi 
Smu£ty  No.  2  Nor 
».j^T-.G.  Tgh.  No.  1  Nor. 

N.G.  Tgh.  No.  2  Norr.-TTTT 
N.G.  Tgh.  No.  3  Nor- 
N.G.  Dp.  No.  3  Nor.  ' 
N.G.  Tgh.  No.  4., 
N.G.  Dp.  No.  4.f' 
N.G.  Tgh.  No.  5. 
N.G.  Dp.  No.  6„ 
N.G.  Tgh.  Rej.  NoT3  Nor. 
N.G.  Tgh.  Sm.  No.  3  Nor. 

Durum.. 

No.  2  Durum 

No.  3  Durum.;. 

Spring  and  Du5ffl 


^jHKI  II II 

^  ^  I  |i  Mil 


m 

W^WI  1 1  I  III 


179,575-50 

315,218-10 

549,243-50 

98,996-10 

4, 512-10 

"   i,' 035-50 

30.811-40 

9,402-20 

10,583-40 

1,466-40 

1,091-40 

gis-io 

1,566-40 


■Htniiiiffl?:fttii 


1,443-00 
1,843-50 
1,183-20 
1,052-20 


1,212,429-00 


Oats— 

No.  2  C.W„ 
No.SC.W..^ 

^x.  No.  IFeed 

To.  1  Feed. 

-To.  2  Feed, 

Rejected. .. 

iJ.G.  Tgli.  No.  2  C.W 

K.G.  Dp.  N0.2C.W... 

N.G.  Tgh.  No.  3  C.W 
'       N.G.  Dp.  No.  3C.Wi    

N.G.  Tgh.  Ex.  No.  1  Feed. 

N.G.  Dp.  Ex.  No.  IFeed.. 

N.G.  Tgh.  No.  1  Feed 

N.G.  Dp.  No.  IFeed. « 

N.G.  Tgh.  No.  2  Feed. 

N.G.  Dp.  No.  2  Feed. ' 

N.G.  Tgh.  Rej.. , 

i^.G.  Tgh.  Rej.  Mix.  Ht'd.. 

N.G.  Tgh.  Condemned 


Barley— 

No.  3  C.W, 
No.  4  C.W.. 

Feed 

Rejected 

N.G.  Tgh.  No.  2  C.W. 
N.G.  Tgh.  No.  3  C.W. 
N.G.  Tgh.  No.  4  C.W. 
.i>T.G.  Dp.  No.  4C.W.. 

N.G.  Tgh.  Feed 

N.G.  Tgh.  Rej 


"■rcii'T'rr"" 

m  HIT  I II I 

^t'jBHigila 

iWlfPTOTil  i 


^^inaaroHi 


^^mRwsm 


^\ m\'  »\ 

^MTirnTi 

^Wll  Ml 


258,341-06 
168,298-28 
102,679-14 
127,459-24 
183,411-06 
9,531-06 
10,142-22 

'.'  'ii'Tofllo' 

2,013-08 

31,764-24 

.      1,941-06 

17,742-22 

"    "63,'2i4-24 

"'■7,' 570-20 
2,000-00 
4,117-22 


1,003,928-28 


f  MWitafffiti 
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' ■-*-       ii    •     *   ■ 

BOARD  OF  GRAIN  COMMISSIONERS  FOR  CANADA  j 

tetrtSMBNT— Showing  the  Receipts  and  Shipments  by  Grades,  of  each  Kind  of  Grain  at  the  Paterson 
Elevator  at  St.  Boniface  during  the  Crop  Year  1920-21— ConcMei. 


Receipts         Shipments 
by  Rail  by  Rail 


Flaxseed— 

No.  1  N.W.C. 
No.  2C^W.... 
N0.3C.W.... 


1^' 

F.-ic 

0.2C 
ejecte 
.G.  T 

1 

TotalJ 

gh.  ~ 
To 

1 

talj 

1 

IL^ 

Ul 

■ 

!M 

■ 

1,516-54 

706-24 

93-32 


1,401-44 
977-48 


2,316-54 

t            2,379-36 

1,146-24 

16,923-55 

3,225<i6C 

380-4C 

2,214-36 
1           16,200-20 
1      .■■     3,878-;32 

21,676-54 

22,29^? 
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AGRICULTURAL  CONDITIONS 


BOARD  OF  GRAIN  COMMISSIONERS  FOR  CANADA 
•Showing  the  Receipts  and  Shipments,  by  Grades,  of  each  Kind  of  Grain  at  the  ' 
Elevator  at  St.  Boniface  during  the  Crop  Year  1920-21 


Grades 


Wheat- 
No.  ina,Td.._ 
No.  1  Northern 

No.  2  Northern 

No.  3  Northern.' 

No.  4 

No.  5 

No.  6 

>    Feed 

Rejected  No.  1  Nor 

Rejected  No.  2  Nor 

Rejected  No.  3  Nor 

Rejected  No.  3  Nor.  Mxd.  Htd. 

Rejected  No.  4. .' 

Smutty  No.  2  Nor 

Smutty  No.  3  Nor 

N.G.Tgh.  No.  1  Nor 

N.G.  Tgh.  No.  2  Nor 

N.G.  Tgh.  No.  3  Nor 

N.G.  Damp  No.  3  Nor 

N.G.  No.  4....' 

N.G.DampNo.4 

N.G.  No.  5 

N.G.  Feed 

N.G.No.4Rej 

N.G.  Smutty  No.  3  Nor 

N.G.  Smutty  No.  6 

Cond.  No.  1  Nor.  Heated 

Wheat  and  Hulled  Oats 


Gate— 

No.lC.W 

No.  2C.W 

No.SC.W., 

Ex.  No.  IFeed 

No.  1  Feed 

'    No.  2  Feed 

Rejected 

'      Rejected  Mxd.  Htd 

_     N.G.Tgh.  No.  2  C.W 

N.G.Tgh.  No.  3  C.W 

N.G.  Dam  p  No.  3  C.W 

N.G.  Ex.  No.  IFeed 

N.G.  Damp  Ex.  No.  1  Feed. 

N.G.  No.  IFeed 

N.G.  Damp  No.  1  Feed 

N.G.No.2Feed 

N.G.  Tgh.  Rej 

N.G.  Rej.  Mxd.  Htd., 


Barley — 

No.  3  C.W. 
No.  4  C.W. 
Feed 


Flaxseed — 
Rejected 

Rye— 

Rejected 


Mixed  Grain. 


Receipts 
by  Rail 


^1  H  1 1    fifii 

m  miniTii , 

^HinTn 


mammsm 


^  I  H  1 1    III  I 
iMT]T|l~ITll 

M"JIT[~T'  , 
^gTffYif'r'T"  r 


KMS^S^BSi 


516,337-30 

242,018-50 

266,214^00 

41,893-50 

25,073-50 

18,492-10 


2,601-30 
573-00 
457-10 


3,567-00 


2,933-20 
949-00 

■■■'i,' 350-66 


1,122,461-10 


2,051-26 

521,349-14 

133,980-20 

60,891-26 

80,542-32 

72,865-30 


2,019-14 
5,787-22 

"is  ,'944-64 
"ii'eie^ie 

2,015-30 

'"■i,'94i-66 
■     4,225-30 


915,232-32 


2,523-36 

4,345-40 

952-04 


7,821-32 
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S.NADA 


;he  Receipts  and  Shipments,  by  Grades,  at  the  Private  Terminal  Elevator  op 
The  Anchor  Elevator  Company,  Ltd.,  at  Winnipeg  during  the  Crop  Year  1921-23    (Sept.  1st,    1921 
Aug.  31st,  1922  ini^lusive.) 


Grade  Total  Total 

Receipts         Shipment 


Wheat— 

-  3  Northern 

4mber  4 

imber  5 

..iejected  3  Northern. . . 
Smutty  3  Northern,. . . 
N.G.  Tgh.  No.4„.* 
N.G.  To-h.  ■«?.;_  N, 


Condemned  Pireburnt.- 


Oats— 
IC 
2C 

_     3C 

Total 

W.... 
W 

i 

■ 

Ex.  1  Feed 

J  Feed 

_  fcFeed 

"Rejected 

Rej.  Mix.  Fire  burnt 

^N.G.  Tgh.  2  C.W, 

N.G.  Dp.  2C.W.i,.       ... 

N.G.  Tgh.  3  CWH 

N.G.  Dp.  3C.W...„...■ 
N.G.  Tgh.  Ex.  1  Feed.... 

N.G.  Tgh.  1  Feed 

N.G.  Dp.  1  Feed 

N.G.  Tgh.  2  Peed 

N.G.  Dp.  2  Feed... 

N.G.  Dp.  Rejected 

N.G.  Tgh.  Rej.  Mix.  Htd. 

Rej.  Mix.  Htd 

Oats  and  Wild  Oats. . . . 

Condemned  Pireburnt 


Barley — 

3C.W.^- 

Ex.  3C.W 

4C.WU 

,       N.G.  Dp-.  3C.W.. 

N.G.  4  C.W.  Tgh. 

N.G.  Dp.  Feed..., 


Flaxseed — 


Rye— 

IC.W 
2  C.W 


2,977-55 


269,940-3C 
459,712-12 

69,624^14 
L-ji,  473-2!: 
135,0,'^2-iai 

15,230-Or 

■  '57  ,'794^04 

7,717-32 

407,629-04 

96,885-10 

1,938-28 

127,122-22 

39,899-24 

88,232-22 

46,431-26 

1,851-26 

456-26 

11,863-08 

1,874^14, 


mmviwavsvi 


,800- 

355,007- 

932,788^8 

17,870-20 

£8,658-28 

13,564-24 

r   6 ; 058-28 
3,941-06 

"5, '532-12 


3,941-06 


MUM    UN  I 
■CHi  1 1 1 1 1 ' 

I  mil  I  IT  1  ii 


3,285-30 


1,402,449-04 


7,381-02 
1,600-00 


8,981-02 


^5aE£i9>i>  ^^^^^^ 

1 

[  Net  Lbs. 

Screenmgs . 


1,525,280 
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I  BOARD  OF  GRAIN  CUXMI^IONEOTBp  rTANADA  ^    ■    ■ 

■ATEMENT—Showing  the  Receipts  and  Shipments,  by  Grades,  ai^^HftTvate  Terminal  Elevator  operat!pi 
by  Messrs.  N.  M.Pater3on&  Co.,  Ltd.,  at  Sfc.  Boniface  during  the-Crop  Year  1921-22  (Sept.  1st,  1921 
to  Au2fnst3l,st,  1922  in'ilusive..')  -^-  ' 


Wheat— 

•  "■  '^'^orthem..  - 
orthern."* 
.orthern...  I 

Number  4. 1 .. ." 

Number  5 

^ifvumbpr  6 

I'eed 

Rejected  No.  2  Nortliern 

Rejected  No.  3  Northern. . 

Rejected  Number  4 

Rej.  No.  3  Nor.  Sprtd 

Rej.  Number  4  Sprtd. . . 

Rej.  Number  5  Sprtd 

^^^Inutty  Number  4 

NTG.  Tgh.  No.  2  Nor 

.      N.G.  Tgh.  No.  3  Nor 

—    i>J-.G.  Dp.  No.  3  Nor 

N.G.  Tgh.  Number  4 

N.G.  Dp.  Number  4.; 

Sfe^G.  Tgh.  Number  5 

R.G.  Tgh.  No.  3  Nor.  Rej.  Sptd.. 

N.G.  Tgh.  No.  4  Rej.  Sptd 

N.G.  Tgh.  Rej.  .3  Nor.  Smty.  Rej. 

ta^-N.G.  Dp.  No.  4  Sprtd 

_.  N.G.  Tgh.  Smty.  No.  4 

Number  3  Durum.. 

^G.  Tgh.  Feed....  _ 


2  C.W 

3C.VV 

Ex.  1  Feed 

IFeed 

2  Feed 

Rejected 

.  N-.G.  Tgh.  No.  2  C.W. 

N.G.  Tgh.  No.  3  C.W. 

N.G.  Dp.  No.  3  C.W. , 
«N.G.  Tgh.  No.  1  Feed. 
-^'.G.  Dpi.  No.  1  Feed. 

K.G.  Tgh.  No.  2  Feed. 
.  N.G.  Dp.  No.  2  Feed.. 

S^.G.  Tgh.  Rejected.... 

Rej.  Mix.  Htd 


Barley — 

3  C.W. 

4  C.W. . 
Feed........ 

Rejected 

-  -.   N.G.  Tgh.  No.  3  C.W. 
_  N.G.  Tgh.  No.  4  C.W. 

N.G.  Dp.  No.  4  C.W. . 

—  N.G.  Tgh.  Feed 

Barley  and  Wild  Oats. 


Total 
Receipts 


Net  Bush. 

13,449-00 

21,906-.':C 

222,037-40 

206,771-50 

76,009-.'-C 

23,670-20 

6,627-2C 

907-20 

8,268-30 

9,359-20 

40,825-20 

23,840-20 

2,443-40 

947-OC, 

,532-30 

9,548-l(J 

7,6j9-.'"C 

27, 639-2C 

11,817-20 

0,S8S-1C 

8,310-00., 

7,303-30 

"i,'i35-ici 

i,332-6c 
l,097-3f 


.■41,325-10, 


317,44.5-20 

.595,380-OC 

221,662-12 

225,095-30 

180,133-2S 

10,119-04 

29,010-10 

225,853-19 

15,276-16 

94,887-12 

29,076-16 

66,239-24 

26,895-20 

1,592-22 

4,058-28 

2,042,727-22 


Total    ^ 
Shipment^P" 


Net  Bush. 

16,601-40 

21,4.=i3-00 

232,586-30 

398,231-30 

24,105-00 

'-    i.'iss-^. 


1,067-00 
3,700-00 
1,100-00 

1^  3,i00HJ0 


2,216-40 


0,233-20 
2,700-00 

"S  i,l§SP 

l,151-45'-. 


716,846-20 


556,327-32 

668,;:32-12 

182-647-02 

219.776-16 

148,547-02 

2,647-02 

15,750-00 

181,529-14 

7,764r-24 

39,150-00 

9,847-02 

28,554^14 

3,686-26 

1/764^24 

2,066,525-00 


162,931-32 
103,470-00 

268,552-14 
47,880-30 

16,816-32 
26,396-42 

20 ,  ooo-lbj^B 

13,473-46 
ll,57u^C 

MPS^S^ 

1,432-44  .. 
3,809-lS     j 

r'ij66'32    1 

970-40  . 4 

E..siiiL-- 

340,873-06         358,891-32     ■ 

■ 

Net  Lbs.         Net  Lbs.     > 
298,000 ^ 

1 

284,750      
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APPEND  X  No.  3 


AQBICULTUBAL  CONDITIONS 
1  ' 

BOARD  OF  GRAIN  COMMISSIONERS  FOR  CANADA 


Statembnt — ShoTving  the  q-uantities  of  each  land  of  grain,  by  grades,  dried  at  the  Eastern  Termi 
Elevator  Co.,  Ltd.,  "Richardson"  Private  Terminal  Elevator  during  the  Crop  Year  192f 


Bushela! 
Dried 


■■■ie-r- 


New  Gra- 


Wheat— 
N.G.  Damp  No.  1  Northern.. . . 
N.G.  Damp  No.  2  Northern.. . 
N.G.  Damp  No.  3  Northern.. .  .^ 

N.G.  Damp  Number  4 ' 

N.G.  Damp  Number  5 

N.G.  Damp  Number  6 

N.G.  Damp  Peed 

N.G.  Dp.  Smutty  No.  3  Nor..   .<' 


,Q2¥^ 
rg80-30 
J270-20 
055-^0 
067-30 
r7B19-00 
;,  020-20 


ts-00  ■    I 

2,140-50  21183! 

4,407-30  45,Sfi 

807-30  8 J 

165-00  l,7u. 

119-50  1,12 

-88=30  93' 
1-20 


iiniVJVI>IMl*T''H 


ilBlBl 
IS 

ml 


N.G.    Damp    Rej.    No.  3    Nor. 

Sprtd , ■ 

N.G.   Damp   Rej.    No.   3   Nor. 

Mix.  Htd , 

N.G.  Damp  Cond.  No.  1  Htg.   .1 
N.G.  Damp  Cond.  No.  2  Htg. .     * 


Oats— 

N.G.  DampNo.  2C.W 

N.G.  Damp  No.  3  C.W 

N.G.  Damp  No.  3  C.W.  Htg. 

N.G.  Damp  No.  1  Feed 

N.G.  Tgh.  No.  1  Feed  Htg... 
N.G.  Damp  No.  2  Feed. .. . 
N.G.  Tgh.  No.  2  Feed  Htg. . . 
N.G.  Tgh.  Rei.  Mix.  Htd 


Barley— 
N.G.  Tgh.  No.  4  C.W.  Htg. . . . ." 

i-"*^  N.G.  Damp  Feed 

N.G.  Tgh.  Feed  Htg... . 

N.G.  Tgh.  Rej.  Mix.  Htd.  and 

N.G.^Tgh.  Con(f%ar^ndHtg.'i 


Fhzseed — 

N.G.  Damp  No.  N.W.G 

N.G.  Tgh.  No.  2  C.W ' 

N.G.  Damp  No.  2  C.W ■ 

N.G.  Tgh.  No.  3  C.W.  Htg..  1. . 
N.G.  Tgh.  Rej.  No.  2  C.W.  Htd 

and  Htg. „...  -       -^ 

N.G.  Tf>^    " 

Htg.^ 

N.G.  TghrRej.Htg. 


wsm 


)ried  No.  1  Northern, 
^ried  No.  2  Northern, 
^o.  3  Northern, 
dumber  4.  J 

lumber  5.  1 

Tumber  6. 
'eed. 

mutty  No.  3  Northern. 
!mutty  Number  4. 

le].  No.  3  Nor.  Sprtd. 

lej.  No.  3  Nor.  Mix.  Htd. 
Condemned  No.  1. 
■Condemned  No.  2. 


i;964-20        8J19-00       SS, 


fh^a 


!,  197-02 
1J7388-I8 
2,789-14 
"6,639-04 
:T,  896-06 
T57S-2a 
'^,242-02 


T8S-28  2,00! 

898-18  9,490 

120-20  2,668' 

570-30  6,(36; 


a,  5.68-18       3 


mam 

msam  s 


imsfii 


vo.  2  C.W. 
^o.  3  C.W. 
^o.  3  C.W. 
iTo.  IFeed.... 
To.  1  Feed. 
;fo.  2  Feed, 
^o.  2  Feed. 
t,ej.  Mix.  Htd. 


l&;tmj 


N.G.  Tgh.  Rej.  No.  3  Mix.  Htd 

and  Htg ^-— - 

N.G.  Damp  No.  4, 


,ej.  Mix-.  H 
ond.  Htd. 


).  1  N.W.I 
o.  2  C.W. 
<io.  2  C.W. 
To.  3  C.W. 


I 


,ej.  No.  2  C.W.  Mix.  Htd. 

ej.  Mix.  Htd. 
■ejected. 
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^W 


ing  the  quantities  of  each  kind  of  grSHP^BGrades,  dried  at  the  Saskatohwan  Co- 
if  e  Private  Terminal  Elevator  Number  2)  during  the  Crop  Year  1920-21     ■ 


Grades 


~R".G.  Damp  No.  2  Northern.. 
N.G.  Tgh.  No.  3  Northern. j^. 
N.G.  Damp  No.  3  Northern.. 
N.G.  T&h.  Number  i-a 
N.G.  Damp  Number  4. 

N.G.  Damp  Number  5. : 

N.G.  Damp  Rej.  No.  3  Nor. . 
N.G.  Damp  Rej.  No.  4...  ^' 
N.G.  Damp  Rej.  No.  8  jc 
-Sprtd; 


N.G.  Tgh.  No.  2  Feed... 
N.G.  Damp  No.  2  Feed. 
H-.G.Tgh.  Rej 


Bushels         Amount 
Dried  of  loss 


37,008-10 

26,057-40 

24,481-20 

8,589-00 

7,728-50 

295-40 

1,036-20 

1,166-10 

3,052-50 


109,416-00 


2,052-32 

5,625-20 

824-14 


_^8,S02-^ 


2,572-00 
1,723-10' 
1J925-50 

*^-^o 

'  20 


7,533-30 


—  esfeio 


Net  *.      ^M^ev!  Grade 

Bushels 


i»iUj^i^S^ 


34,436-10  DriBH-TWEJr^  rNprtmern, 
24,334-30  No.  3  Northern. 
22,555-30  No.  3  Northern. 
8,309-00  Number  4. 
7, 115-30  Number  4. 
270-30  Number  5. 
963-50  Rejected  No.  3  N 
1,072-50  Reje      '  "      ' 

2,824-40  Rej.  L- 


101,882-30 


1,955-10  No.  2  Fe 

5,095-00  No.  2  Fe 

787-12  Reje^ed 


7,837-22 
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'       BOARD  OF  GRAIN  COMMISSIONERS  FOR  CANADA 

Statement— Showfiig  the  quantities  of  each  kind  of  grain,  by  grades,  dried  at  the  Thunder  Bay  Private 
Terminal  Elevator  during  the  Crop  Year  1920-21 


Grades 


Tikieat— 
N.G.  Damp  No.  1  Northern.. .  V 
N.G.  Damp  No.  2  Northern.. . .], 
N.G.  Damp  No.  3  Northern. ... 
N.G.  Tgh.  No.  3  Nor.  Htg. . 
N.G.  Damp  No.  3  Nor.... 

N.G.  Damp  Number  4 

N.G.  Damp  Number  4  Htg'.TTT:^ 

N.G.  Damp  Number  5 -• \ 

N.G.  Damp  Rej.  1°  Mix.  sans  and 
Gravel 

N.G.  Tgh.  Rej.  No.  2  Npr.  Htd. 

and  Htg <i^orimv<NC- 

N.G.  Damp  Rejected  No!  3  Nor. 
N.G.  Tgh.  Rej.  No.  3  Nor.  Htd. 

and  Htg , ^. , 

N.G.    Damp   Rej.   No.   3   Nor. 

Sprtd 

N.G.  Damp  Rej.  No.  4  Sprdt. . . 
N.G.  Tgh.  Rej.  No.  i  Htd.  and 

Htg., 

N.G.  Tgh.  Cond.  No.  1  Htd.  and 

Htg 

■      N.G.  Tgh.  Cond.  No.  2  Mis.  Htd 

and  Htg : 

N.G.  Tgh.  Cond.  No.  2  Htg.  Hot 


Oats— 
N.G.  Tgh.  No.  2C.W.. 
N.G.  DampNo.  2C.W..  _ 
N.G.  Damp  No.  2  C.W.  Htg 
N.G.  Tgh.  No.  a  C.W.  Htg_ 

N.G.  Damp  No.  3  C.W 4 

]S!.G.  Tgh.  No.  8  C.W J 

N.G.  Tgh.  No.  3  C.W.  Htg.] 
N.G.  Damp  Ex.  No.  1  Feed.,«— ^ 
N.G.  Damp  Ex.  No.  1  FeedH^. 
N.G.  Tgh.  Ex.  No.  1  Feed  Htg.. 

N.G.  Tgh.  No.  IFeed 

N.G.  Tgh.  No.  1  Feed  Htg. . . .  .• 
N.G.  Damp  No.  1  Feed.  —  - 
N.G.  Tgh.  No.  2  Feed... 
N.G.  Tgh.  No.  2  Feed  Htg 
N.G.  Damp  No.  2  Feed. 
>J.G.  Damp  Rejected-^.. 
N.G.  Damp  Rej.  Mix.  Htd. 
N.G.  Tgh.  Rej.  Htd.  and  Htg.".. 
N.G.  Damp  Rej.  Htd.  and  Htg.. 
N.G.  Damp  Cond.  Htd.  and  Htg. 

N.G.  Tgh.  Cond.  Htd .- 

M.G.  Tgh.  Cond.  Htd.  and  Htg. 


Barley— 

N.G.  Damp  No.  3  C.W 
N.G.  Tgh.  No.  3  C.W  .J 
N.G.  Damp  No.  4  CS 
N.G.  Tgh.  No.  4  C.W 
N.G.  Damp  No.  4  C.W7_.„ 
N.G.  Tgh.  No.  4  C.W.  Htg.. 

N.G.  Damp  Rej.  Htg 

N.G.  Tgh.  Rejected 

N.G.  Tgh.  Rejected  Htg..,. 
1{.G.  Tgh.  Refected  Htd. . . . 


Bushels         Amount  Net 

Dried  of  Loss         Bushels 


1,070-50 
19,196-30 
67,617-00 

1,635-10 

1,535-40 

20,574.-20 

18-40 

3,824-00 


10,000-00 

12,774r-24 

7,317-02 

14,757-22 

24,521-16 

41,950-00 

19,300-10 

3, 645-20 

2,070-20 

6,020-00 

28,480-10 

10,992-33 

14, 199-14 

20,000-00 

8,301-16 

15,420-20 

5,500-00 

2,720-30 

11,850-10 

3,957-12 

1,767-22 

1,303-28 

1,804-24 


1,563-26 

8,342-34 

2,908^6 

31,787-40 

484-28 

5,066-02 

1,508-16 

697-14 

939-28 

761-22 


88-50 

1,558-40 

5,431-10 

76-10 

122-60 

1,638-50 

1-20 

319-20 


1,200-.. 
156-30  7-00 

128,085-30       10,137-30 


300-00 

1,049-32 

526-16 

668-28 

2,007-02 

1,250-00 

a71-08 

297-22 

,  166-26 


445-30 
219-14 
535-20 
333-28 
139-04 
63-08 
81-06 


268,656-26       14,055-16 


3,29-38 

429-40 

235-00 

1,39M0 

40-10 

217-24 

125-10 

54-18 

42-14 

34-08 


lew  Grad' 


982-00  Dried  No.  1  Northern. 

17,637-50  Dried  No.  2  Northern. 

62,185-50  No.  3  Northern. 

1,559-00  No.  3  Northern. 

1,412-50  No.  3  Northern. 

18,935-30  Number  4. 

17-20  Number  4. 

3,504-40  Number  5. 


701-10  Rej.  No.  1  Nor.  Mix.  ! 
Gravel. 

352-00  Rej.  No.  2  Nor.  Htd. 
238-30  Rejected  No.  3  Nor. 

I,664r40  Rej.  No.  3  Nor.  Htd. 

4,298-00  Rej.  No.  3  Nor.  Sprtd. 
213-00  Rej.  No.  4  Sprtd. 

548-10  Rej.  No.  4  Htd.^!i- 

2,406-50Cond.  No.  IHtd. 

1,141-lOCond.  No.  2Htd. 
149-30  Cond.  No.  2  Htd. 


117,948-00 


9,700-00  No.  2  C.W. 
11,724-26  No.  2  C.W. 

6,790-20  No.  2  C.W. 
14,088-28  No.  2  C.W. 
22,514^14  No.  3  C.W. 
40,700-00  No.  3  C.W. 
18,429-04  No.  3  C.W. 

3,347-32  Ex.  No.  1  Feed. 

l,903-28Ex.  No.  IFeed. 

5, 753-08  Ex.  No.  IFeed 
27,526-16  No.  IFeed. 
10,499-14  No.  IFeed. 
13,042-02  No.  IFeed. 
19,400-OONo.  2Feed.  - 

7,939-14  No.  2  Feed. 


5, 054-04  Rejected. 
2,501-16  Rej.  Htd. 
ll,314r-24Rej.Htd. 
^,623-18  Rej.  Htd. 
1,628-18  Cond.  Htd. 
1,240-20  Cond.  Htd. 
1,723-18  Cond.  Htd. 


254,601-10 


1,433-36  Dried  No.  3  C.W, 

7,912-42  Dried  No.  3  C.W, 

2, 673-46  Dried  No.  4  C.W 

30,396-00  Dried  No.  4  C.W 

444-18  Dried  No.  4  C.W 
4,848-26  Dried  No.  4  C  ™ 
1,383-06  Rejected.  ^ 

642-44  Rejected.  ^  ^ 

897-14  Rejected. ', 

727-14  Rej.  Htd. 
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BOARD  OF  GRAIN  COMMISSIONERS  FOR  CANADA 
"  ..-^  ■ 

?ATBMENT-Jiho-s#ng  the  quantities  of  each  kind  of  grain,  by  grades,  dried  at  the  Thunder  Bay  Private 
■4  Terminal  Elevator  during  the  Crop  Year  1920-21— Cora. 


Grades 


Barley — Concluded.  . 
N.G.  Tgh.  Rej.  Htd.  and  Hjg 
N.G.  Damp  Rej.  Htd.  and  Hf 

N.G.  Tgh.  Feed 

N.G.  Damp  Feed. 
N.G.  Tgh.  Feed  Htg 


Flmseed— 
N.G.  Tgh.  No.  1  N.-R 
Damp  No.  1  N.W.C... 
N.G.  Tgh.  No.  1  N.W.C.  Htg. 
N.G.  Tgh.  No.  1  N.W.C.  Ht( 

and  Htg ^ ^ ■ 

N.G.  Tgh.  Rej.  No.  1  N.W.C.   , 

and  Htg. . . .  ,.^riBiHi " 

N.G.  Tgh.  No.  2  C.W.^ 
N.G.  Tgh.  No.  2  C.W.  Htg.. , .  .^I 
N.G.Tgh.  N0.2C.W.  Htg.... 
N.G.  Tgh.  No.  3C.V/...-...I 

N.G.  Damp  No.  3  C.W ' 

N.G.  Tgh.  No.  3  C.W.  Htg.^™, 

N.G.  Tgh.  Cond.  Htg l.X 

N.G.  Damp  Cond.  Htd 

Rek.  Htd.  and  Htg.  Mix.   Bro- 
ken Wheat 


Mixed  Grain — 
'H.G.  Damp  No.  2 
"G.  Tgh.  No:  3., 


Bushels         Amount  Net 

Dried  of  Loss         Bushels 


299..O8 

^ 246-12 

;.-■  1,831-12 

6,738-26 

1,679-18 


66,854-441 


6, 124^9 
2, 173-40 
4,481-08: 


2,83^64! 

!)96-00 
1,447-27 
3,809-26 

169-22 
^,169-16 

509-40 
1,171-34 

763-24 

164-42 


27,849-10 


285-30  Rej.  Htd. 
2, 083-26  Rej.  Htd. 
1,686-22  Feed. 
6, 185-40  Feed. 
1,603-46  Feed. 


3,649-18       63,206-26 


New  Grade 


6,858-13  No.  1  N.W.C. 
l,998-44No.  1  N.W^ 
4,281-38  No.  1  N.W.(      _ 

1  N.'W'te.  H 

'.-62  Rej.  No.  1  N.W.C.  Htd. 
;t07  No.  2  C.W.  .   ' 

)7-10  No.  2  C.W.         1 
-   _j2-30  No.  2  C.W. 
3,036-06  No.  3 
476-16  No.  3 
1,119-26  No.  3  o.n- 

731-00  Condemne.. 
.    151-32  Condemned' 


jm-,»i 


30-46  Flax.    Broken  Wheat. 


1,415-14       26,435-52 


63,660  No.  2. 
800  No.  3. 


I 
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APPENDIX  No.j3 

— '     ■BOARD  OF  GRAINS^MMISSIONBRS  FOR  CANADA 

Statement — Showing  the  quantities  of  each  kind  of  grain,  by  grades,  dried  at  the  Eastern.  Teni 
ator  Co.  Ltd.  "Richardson"  Private  Terminal  elevator  during  the  Crop  Year  1921-S! 


Bushels,  Amount 

_  Dried  _L  of  Loss 


ew  Grade 


Wheat—  _ 

N.G.  Dp.  No.  2 Northern.  .-.*■■ 
N.G.  Dp.  No.  3  Northern. . 
N.G.  Dp.  No.  4.- 
N.G.  Dp.  No.  5. 
N.G.  Dp.  No.  6. 
N.G.  Tgh.  No.  6  . 
N.G.  Dp.  Smty.  No.  3  Northern 
N.G.  Dp.  Rej.  No.  i.^  -^ 
N.G.  Dp.  Rei.  No.  3  Not.  S 
N.G.  Tgh.  Rej.     No.     3     Nor. 
Sprtd .  and  Htg . ,  ..-^   TiW~ 
N.G.  Dp.  Rej.  NumBer  4  Spri- 

— KT.G.  Dp.  Rej.  Number  4  Sprtd 

'  Rej.  Mix.  Htd.  Htg. . . -^  im 

N.G.  Tgh.  Rej.  Number  5  Htd, 

and  Htg -...^ 

N.G.  Dp.  Rej.  Feed.  Mix 
N.G.  Dp.  Condemned ■*«).  1 

Htg -.^f^m^^ 

N.G.  Tgh:  Cohd.  fon  HI 

N.G.  Dp!^OT?aem 


Oats— 

".G.Damp.  No.  2C.W 

,    ...G.  Damp.  No.  3  C.W 

N.G.  Tgh.  No.  3  C.W. . 

N.G.  Tgh.  No.  3  C.W.  Mix'.'Ht: 

N.G.  Damp  No.  1  Feed. 

N.G.  Damp  No.  2  Feed. 

N.G.  Tgh.  Rej.  Htd.  and  Htg. 


Barlev — 
N.G.DampNo.  3C.W... 
N.G.Tgh.  No.  4  C.W.  HtL 

N.G.  Damp  No.  4  C.W 

N.G.  Damp  Rej.  No.  4     C.W.. . 

Sprt .B»  ■     ..-       — ■' 

N.G.  Damp.  Rej 

ISf.G.  Tgh.  Rej.  Mix.  Htd.-and 

Htg 

N.G.  Tgh.  No.  3  C.W.  Mix.  Htr 


Flaxseed — 
N.G.  Damp  Condemned  Htd... 

Rue— 
N.G.Damp  No.  2  C.W.  Htg.... 
N.G.  Tgh.  No.  2  C.W.  Mix.  Htg. 
N.G.  Tgh.  Rej.  Mix.  Htg.. . , . . . 
N.G.  Damp  Rej.  No.  2  C.W.. .  .■ 
N.G.  Tgh.  Rej.  No.  2  C.W.  Mix 
Htd ,..   .....< 


Mixed  Grain — 

N.G.DampNumber  1..1. 

N.G.  Tgh.  Number  3  Htg 

N.G.  Damp  Number  4. 

N.G.  Damp  Rej.  Number  3  Mix 
Htd.  and  Htg..    ..  


•,137-20 
LS5S^50 
1,800-00 
896-00 
1,-^22^10 
362=^0 

-■F58-20 
'".107-20 


187-50 

2,581-10 

1,288-20 

86-40 

10«0 

15-30 

103-50 

84^10 

645-00 


Pried  No.  2  Northern. 
>To.  3  Northern. 
*Tumber  4. 
.  .'TumberS. 
llT^aojNumber  6. 
Number  6. 

-mty.  No.  3  Northern, 
tej.  Number4. 
X.ei.No.3Nor.  Sprtd. 

-lej.  No.  3  Nor.  Sprtd. 
llej. Number  4  Sprtd. 

le].  No.  4  Sprt  Rej.  Mix.  Htd 

ilej.  Number  5  Htd. 
loj.  Feed.  Mix.  Htd. 


ondemned  No.  1. 


,ej.  Number  3 


■235,420 
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AIN  Q.OMMISSIONERS  FOR  CANADA 


ies,  dried  at  the  Saskatchewan 
the  Crop  Year  1921-22 


jCu 


Bushels, 
.  Dried 


Amount 
of  Loss 


pOamp  No.  2  Northern. jJ^- 
•«Damp  No.  3  Northern.. . ,- 


Oats— 
n.G.  Damp  No.  3  G.W 
N.G.  Damp  No.  1  Eeedi 


T 


lr380-uu 
2,618-00 


3,898-00 


4,074-14 
»  «00-^0 


Net 
Bushels 


7,067-021 


New  Grade 


i    V 

1,269^0  Dried  No.  2  Northern. 
2,298-30  No.  3  Northern. 

3,568-10       -.^i  J        ■ 


3,779-04  No.  3  G.W. 
3,287-32  No.  IFeed, 


AGRICULTURAL  CONDITION' 


BOARD  OF  GRAIN  COMMISSIONERS  FOR  CANADA 

Jipwfng  the  quantities  of  each  kind  of  grain,  by  Grades,  dried  at  the  Thunder  Bi 
iermmal  Wevator,  during  Aagtea^Jjfc  1921-1922 


Mmd^ 


Bushel! 
,  Dried 


Wheat— 
N.G.  Damp  ReTNo.  3  Northern 

N.G.  Dp.  No.  2  Northern ' 

N.G.Tgh.  No.  2  Norther) 
N.G.  Dp.  No.  3  Northern 
N.G.  Tgh.  No.  3  Northern, 
N.G.  Dp.  No.  4..^    -^r    ' 
N.G.  Tgh.  Number  4  Htg.. 
N.G.  Dp.  Number  5.,^- 
N.G.  Dp.  Number  6.  ^ 

N.G.  Dp.  Rej.    No.  3    Northern 

N.G.  Tgh'TRei.^'o^NSi'.  ^^. „ 

Htg..., 
N.G. 

N.G.  Dp.  Rej.  Number  4  Spr'td. 
N.G.  Tgh.  Rej.  No.  4  Sprtd.  Rej. 

Mix.  Htd,„ — 

N.G.  Tgh.  Rej.  No.  6  Htd.  and 

Htg^ 

,G.  Dp.  \^onu.  iNO.  i  Jnig, 
-..G.  Tgh.  Cond.  No.  2  Htg. 
N.G.  Tgh.  Rej.  No.  3  Nor.  Hi 

and  Htg, ■     ■ 


Oats— 
N.G.  Damp  No.  2  C.W.t 
N.G.  DampNo.  3C.W. 
N.G.Tgh.  No.  3  C.W.I,..: 
N.G.  Damp  No.  1  Feed.  ...aj 
N.G.  Damp  No.  2  Feed  Htg.;. 
N.G.  Tgh.  No.  2  Feed  Htg..., 

N.G.  Damp  No.  2  Feed l.-.i 

N.G.  Tgh.  Ra&Mm.Htd.  and 


Barley — 
N.G.  Damp  No.  3  C.W. 
N.G.  DampNo.  4  C.W. ' 
N.G.  DampRejected^,.^ 
N.G.  Damp    Barley    and^Vild 
Oats 


Flaxseed — 
N.G.  Damp  No.  2  C.W 


;o3?;ro 

3,142-00 

1 ,195-20 

14,434-40 

X 001-50 

!,  52.7-40 


7,517^0 
■%  325^0 


1 1    litTI^I  nil    I  HI 


musm 


^aso-so; 

195-20 


Rejected  No.  3  Nor. 
Dried  No.  2  Northern. 
No.  2  Northern, 
No.  3  Northern. 
No.  3  Northern. 
Number  4. 

M-„™u A 


Slumber  5. 
'lumber  6. 

le'h  No.  3  Nor^Sprtd. 

:tej.  No.  3  Nor.  Sprtd. 

ilej.  Number  4. 

lej.  Number  4  Sprtd. 

lej.  No.  4  Sprtd.  Re 
Htd. 

lej.  No.  6  Htd. 
Condemned  No.  2. 
Condemned  No.  2. 


101-10  No.  2  C.W. 
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ACCOUNTING 

Farm  systems — Mr.  Leitch,  91,  139;  Mr. 
Grant,  362  to  364,  383  to  392;  Mr.  Wil- 
liams, 821  to  823;  Mr.  Hamilton,  1017; 
Mr.  Newma;n,  1586  to  1634;  Mr.  Fair- 
bairn,  1652.  See  also  "  Ontario  Agri- 
cultural College,"  "Eural  Credits." 

ADVERTISING 

Farm  produce,  helps  sale,  of — Mr.  Barton, 
122;    Mr.   Hughes,   553,   554.    See   also 
ip  Relative  Prices."  i 

AGENDA  I 

'  Amended — Page  7.  J        Ji 

Marketing— Pages  8,  421^-^       ~ 
Production — Pages  6,  421. 
Proposed — Page  1. 
Relative  Prices — Pages  7,  421 
Rural  Credits— Pages  7,  421,  422. 
Subjects  suggested — ^Page  6.  i 

AGREEMENTS 

f hipping,  as  to  rates — Mr.  Curry,  143  to 
150;  Mr.  Nicoll,  156,  157;  Mr.  Doherty, 
162  to  164;  Mr.  Cunningham,  165  to 
167,  183  to  205,  209,  214,  215,  223.  See 
-  also  "  Combines  "also  '  Conferences '  un- 
der  "ShippingMj 

AGRICULTURE  ' 

Aid  to— See  "  Gove^BM^^ 

Basic  Industiy- Mr.  Grant,  396,  397;  Mr. 
Imrie,  1431.  -    ' 

Cattle,  beef,*needed  in  Canada — Mr.  Mc- 
Lean, 227,  228. 

Conditions  of— Page  «,  Mr.  Deachman, 
914.        , 

EducationH^Mrs.  McNaughton,  428  to  430; 
Mr.  Edwards,  437;  Mr.  Toupin,  457; 
Mr.  Ste.  Marie,  623  to  625;  Mr.  Gagne, 
1046,  1047;  Mr.  Hamilton,  1062. 

Farming — See  special  heading. 

Legislation  re— Mr.  Leitch,  139,  140,  516. 

Mixed  farming  advocated — Mr.  Leitch, 
134;  Mr.  Hamilton,  1034,  1035.  See  also 
*    >"  Government ". 

Remedies  for  present   condition — Page  6. 

AGRICULTURAL 

Implements,  ocean  rate  on — Mr.  Cuiming- 

ham    198  to  200. 
Organizations,     notified     of     Committee 
"  ,         meetings — Page  12. 

Societies  in  Saskatchewan— Mr.  Williams, 
817,  828,  832,  840,  841. 
purvey— See    special    heading    "Surveys." 

ALBERTA  ' 

Mixed  farming  in — Mr.  Imrie,  1444. 
3— AA  1  ,  , 


AMENDMENT 

Agenda,  to — ^Page  7.  [ 

APPLES.    See  under  "  Fruit.' 

ASSESSMENT 

Tax— Mr.  Edwards,  433,  434;  Mr.  Reid, 
658. 

ASSOCIATIONS  ^ 

Combines — See  special  heading  : 

Conferences — See  special  heading. 

Live  Stock— Mr.  King,  966. 

Millers',   Flour— Mr.    Cornell,    172;     Mr.  i 

Watts,  269,  278,  279,  288. 
Single  Tax— Pages  422,  423. 

AUSTRALIA 

Competition    Tn      dairy      products— Mr. 

Leitch,  135,  Mr.  Ruddick,  1580. 
Embargo  on  fruit — Mr.  Bulman,  59,  60. 
Market   for   frui1^-Mr.   Taylor,   52;    Mr. 

Bulman,  55,  60. 
Ocean  rates  to — Mr.  Thompson,  292. 

AUTOMOBILES 

Farms,  on — Mr.  Gramt,  394;  Mrs.  Mc- 
Naughton, 424;  Mr.  Edwards,  440;  Mr. 
Hamilton,  1024,  1032,  1033;  Mr.  Bow- 
man, 1119.  

BACON.    See  "  Hogs  "  under  "  Live  Stock. 

BANKS  -tf 

Capital  provided  for  marketing  by— Mr. 

Jackman,  706,  707. 
Reports      on      Western      conditions — Mr. 

Deachman,    914. 
Rural  Credits — See  special  heading. 

BARLEY.  ^See  under  "  Grain." 

BARR  SHIPPING  CO. 

Ocean  rates— Mr.  Cornell,  178;  Mr.  Watts, 
275.  ^ 

BASIC  INDUSTRIES 

Agriculture  one  of— Mr.  Graait,  396,  397  ;1 
Mr.  Imrie,   1431. 

Canadian— Mr.  Leitch,  535,  536. 

Products,  transportation  rates  for — Mr. 
Bulman,  56,  58,  60,  61;  Mr.  Leitch,  126; 
Mr.  Watts,  270,  276;  Mr.  Thompson, 
295;  Mr.  Watts,  298;  Mr.  Edwards,  442, 
443;  Mr.  Gumming,  477;  Mr.  Leitch, 
514,  515;  Mr.  McMaster,  921;  Mr. 
Swanson,  1449. 

BEEF.    See   heading   under   "Cattle"   under 
"Live  Stock." 


AGRICULTURAL  CONDITIO! 


;EF   cattle.    See  heading  under  "Live    BROKERS-C 
Stock."i_i  ■.  iKn  f^  i! 


BOARD  ^l'.  -^^ 

Canadian   Wheat-Mr.    Watts,    211,  .271;  Grak,_Mr 

Mr.  Edwards,  445;   Mr.  Sly,  761;   Mr.  Watts   2 

Hamilton,   1051;    Mr.^  Imrie,  1435;    Mr.  Shipping— 

Swanson,  1470.        "^    '                ""  -  - 

BOTTLES         ■   ,                             ^^  ^3^^^  ^, 

Milk— Mr.  Leitch,  132;  Mr.  Sissons,' 492 ;  j^j.   jg^^^ 

Mr.  Henry,  544,  548,  549;  Mr.  Hughes,  Shipping,  i 
552,  555  to  558. 

■»  BUILDINGS. 
BREEDING 

Cattle,  Beef-Mr.  McLean,  234,  236,  237;  ^^^^f^^^^^, 

Mr.    Spence,    809;    Mr.    Williams,   835,  Cheese— M 

836,  845,  846.  Cost  of  pr 
Cattle,   Dairy— Mr.   Barton,.  105,    113   to  Leitch,,  t 

118;  Mr.  Leitch,  139;  Mr.  Toupin,  455,  -DTTrr^-p-D      Op 

457      Mr.    Gumming,     474,    475;     Mr.  "^^      -f-H^p  I 

Leitch,  538,  539;   Mr.  Ste.  Marie,  622,  ^^^^  ^ 

623.                                                       ■  CALIFORNIA 

Hogs— Mr.    McLean,    241;    Mr.    Spence,  Farmers'    ^ 

809.  4fYe 

Horses— Mr.  Williams,  834  to  836.  '*"*'• 

Live   Stock,    generally— Mr.    Leitch,    101,  CALVES.    See 

102,  139;  Mr.  Toupin,  455;  Mr.  Stone-  'Dairy  C 
house,  600;  Mr.  Williams,  833,  834. 

CANADA 
BREEDS 

Cattle,   of   daiTy— Mr.  Toupin,  461jf462;  244  'to   2 

Mr.   Spenca  809;    Mr.   Williams,-  835,  Q^ttle    Bei 

837.  A  Mr.'Som 

BRITISH  COLUMBIA  *^Mi-^']sSl 

Apples— Mr.  Taylor,  46,  47;  Mr.  Bulman,  Cattle,  mo 

54.  —Mr.   A 

Co-operative    organizations— Mr.    Taylor,  j^Qy   hq. 

41;   Mr.  Bulman,    54,    55;    Mr.    Mac-  329'  334' 

Intosh,    1800;    Exhibit    No.    2,    pages  Cattle    nu'i 

1836  to  1842.                  *  Emigration 

Fruit    growers    assisted    by    experimental  Fortier 

fanns— Mr.   Taylor,   48.  913     914 
Fruit  Industry— Mr.  Taylor,  37;   Sissons,  Gagne,  1 
4yy,  ouu.  GovGnnnci: 
Fruit   production    costs— Mr.    Taylor,    45,  tto"s  in— IN 
47;  Mr.  Bulman,  58.    Exhibit  No.  200,  Houses  in- 
pages  1888  to  1913  Japan,  imr 
Grain,  demand  for— Mr.  Bulman,  63.  59_ 

Hay,  demand  for — Mr.  Bulman,  63.  Maiiet S( 

Irrtgation- Mr.  Taylor,  47;   Mr.  Bulman,  National   I 

58,  60.  -   house,  59 

Meats,  demand  for— Mr.  Bulman,  63.  Ports  of  I 

Orchard  pests— Mr.  Taylor,  48  to  50;  Mr.  Grisdale, 

Bulman  56,  59.  75    77    7 

Strawberries,    consigned   from — Mr.    Tay-  j^jj,_  Qqj^ 

■■    3flor,  40.                                  ^^^^  Sheep  in 

Taxes— Mr.  Bulman,  67,  70jP^M  Steamship 

70       OK  .      1 

BRITISH  NORTH  AMERICA  ACT  Mr.  Dob 

Intercolonial    Railway,    guaranteed    b5'—  ham,    18$ 

Mr.  Gumming,  477,  478.  ,  Mr.  Doh 

BROKERS               «*     •^  CA$[ADIAN 

Cattle— Page   11;    Mr.  Campbell,  65,  65,  Agneultur- 

71,  72,  74,  79,  80,  84;  Mr.  Cuny,  144,  Leaner 


BROKERS-Con. 


150  to  152,  170,  171;  "Mr.  Cunningham, 
202,  204,  205,  207,  208;  Mr.  Motherwell, 
328;  Mr.  Li^hi,  338;  Mr.  Miinro,  373.  , 

Grain— Mr.  Cunningham,    195,    195;    Mr, 
Watts,  279. 

Shipping- Mr.   Curr«l50  W   152,    170 
171;    Mr.   Cornell,   173,   174;   Mr.  Gun-' 
ningham,   204,  205,  207,  208,  224;    Mr. 
Ledingham,  263,  269;  Mr.  Watts,  275; 
Mr.  Motherwell,  328;  Mr.  Light,  338..  ■■' 

Shipping,  intimidation  of — Mr.  Chase^l6^ 

BUILDINGS.    See  under  "Farm." 

BULLETINS  ' 

Cheese— Mr.  Leitch,  137. 
Cost  of  production — Mr./raylor«^ 
Leitch,,  93^  137.  ^ 

BUTTER.     See  under  'Dairy  Cattle'  under 
"Live  Stock." 

CALIFORNIA 

Farmers'    vacations    in — Mr.||] 
405.  i 

CALVES.    See     under     'Beef     Catuo 

'Dairy  Cattle'  ftnder  "Live  StoekJ^ 


jive  StoekJ^ 
■.lip 


Bacon,  Price  of,  in— Mr.  McLean,  227 
244  to  246;   Mr.  Thompson,  292.   ^ 

Cattle,  Beef,  facilities  for  handling,  in — 
Mr.  Somerville,  1545  to  1549. 

Cattle,  Beef,  must  be  exported  from — 
Mr.  McLean,  227,  228.  _J 

Cattle,  movement  from  West  to  East,  in 
—Mr.  Arkell,  32  to  35;  Mr.  Barton, 
107,  110;  Mr.  McLean,  233;  Mr.  light, 
329,  334,  335.  .        . 

Cattle,  number  in — Mr.  Hamilton,  1011. 

Emigration  from — Mr.  Bulman,  57;  Mr. 
Fortier,.  567,  569,  570;  Mr.  Deachman, 
913,  914;  Mr.  Pirie,  948,  949;  Mr.^ 
Gagne,  1048.  ' 

Government — See  special  heading.  1 

Hogs  in— Mr.  Hamilton,  1011,  1034. 

Horses  in — Mr.  Hamilton,  1011. 

Japan,  immigration    from — Mr..  Bulman '" 
59.  4 

Manket — See  special  heading. 

National  Dairy  Council    of — Mr.    Stone- 
'   house,  591,  596,  597. 

Ports  of  Departure  for  cattle  from — Mr., 
Grisdale,    22;    Mr.    Campbell,    70,    74, 
75,  77,  78;   Mr.  Curry,   152,   153,  157  l 
Mr.  Somerville,  1546  to  1550.  -^ 

Sheep  in— Mr.  Hamilton,  1011,  1034. 

Steamship  Lines,  Ltd. — Mr.  Campbell, 
73,  85;  Mr.  Curry,  143,  144,  149,  150; 
Mr.  Doherty,  161  to  165;  Mr.  Cunning- 
ham, 189,  190;  Mr.  Ledingham,  266; 
Mr.  Dohe'i-ty,_542., 
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CANADIAN— Con. 

Agiicultural    conditions    contrasted    wit^ 

United  States— Mr.  Deachman,  914. 
Basic    industries— Mr.    Grant, -396,    397; 
§iis  Leitcli,  535,. 536;    Mr.  Imrie,   1431. 
uyers  of  beef  cattle— Mr.  Campbell,  75. 
ombines — See  special  heading. 
Council  of   Agriculture — Mi-s.   McNaugh- 
-'      ton,  424,  431;  Mr.  Ward,  627.  _ 
Government — See  special  heading. 
—       Government      Mercantile      Marine— Mr. 
Campbell,  72,  73,  79,  85;  Mr.  Cunning- 
ham, 165  to  170,  178,  179,  183  to  226; 
T\^-    Ledingham,.263;   Mr.  Watts,  270, 
272,  277;  Mr.  Thomipson,  291,  292;  Mr. 
Chase,  313;   Mr.  Motherwell,  328;   Mr. 
Hamilton,  1060;  Mr.  Hatfield,  1412;  ilr. 
Somerviile,  1550.  -  ..-■  ^ 

Homestead  policy — Mr.  Spence,  797. 
Irish  cattle  compared  with — Mr.  Gri.^dale, 

26.  ^ 

Market — See  special  heading. 
Marketing  sj'stem — Mr.  Taylor,  47,  48; 
faMr.  Curry,.  145;  Mr.  Scripture,  301  to 
305;  Mr.  Grant,  408,  410,  411;  Mr. 
Sisson^,  501,  502.  ■ 
Pacific  Steamship  Lines— Mr.  Campbell, 
83,  85;  Mr.  Curry,  143,  149,  150;  Mr. 
__  Cunningham,  190,  193,  194,  225;  Mr. 
LedinghamT  261,  262,  266;  Mr.  Hatfield, 
1413;  Mr.  Estey,  1422. 
Ports,  shipping  from— Mr.  Grisdale,  22; 
_Mr.  Curry,  144  to  147;  Mr.  Nieoll,  160; 
■Mr.  Cunningham,- 168, ,  185,  187,,  191, 
192,  198,  200,  201,  204,  205,  225;  Mr. 
Ledingham,  261,  262,  265;  Mr.  Thomp- 
■-son,  296.  297;   Mr.  Scripture,  301;   Mr. 

Light.  336  Mr.  Pirie,  945. 
Wheat  Board— Mr.  Watts,  271,  273;  Mr. 
Edwards,  445;  Mr.  Sly,  761;  Mr.  Ham- 
■■■*l  ilton,  1061;  Mr,  Imrie,  1436;  Mr.  Swan- 
.  son,  1470.  ■ 

Wheat  quality— Mr.  Hamilton,  1010,  1011. 

Wheat,    TT'nit«d    States    flour    from— Mr. 

Cornell.  175;  Mr.  Thompson,  289^290. 


CAPITALIZATION.     See  "Farms 


CASH  CROPS  _, 

""     Definition  oi—Mn  Ste.  Marie,  610,  618. 

CATTLE.     See  heading  under  "Live  Stock." 


CHAIRMAN 

Selected  by  Committee — ^Page  1 

pHEESE.    See  heading  under  '  Dairy  Cattle  ' 
f         under  "Live  Stock." 

CHILLED  BEEF.     See  under  'Beef  Cattle' 
under  "Live  Stock." 

CHINA  '. 

Immigration  from-JvTr.  Bulman,   54,   59. 

Market   for   fruit^^r^T^lnj^^    Mr. 

Bulman.  54.       J"  ■  ^B^^^^ 


n 


CIVIL  SERVICE 

Farm  labour  compared  with — ^Mr.  Fortfer 
574.  I  i 

COAL  ^ 

^ova  Scotia— Mr,  Gumming,  476  to  479. 

COLD  STORAGE 

Beef— Mr.  McLean,  233;   jVIr.  Gumming,  .- 

483,  484. 
Controls  market — Mr.  Bulman,  55,  59;  Mt. 

Grant,   416,  418;    Mr.   Stonehouse,   595. 
Dairy  products— Mr.  Bourbeau,  583,  584, 

589;   Mr.  Stonehouse,  596.  597. 
Eggs— Mr.  McLean,  252  to  254;  Mr.  Grant, 

412.  '     'i 

Fruit— Mr.  Taylor,  50;    Mr.  Bulman,  55, 

58,  59;  Mr.  Sissons,  499;  Mr.  Fairbaim 

1641,.  1649,  1650.  ,  -* 

Lambs— Mr.  McLean,  252;  Mr.  Cumm._„. 

4sa. 
IjocaJities    \vhere   needed— Mr.    BuJm-an,  > 

59;  Mr.  Caldwell,  129;  Mr.  Grant,  416; 

Mr.  Gumming,  483. 
Producer  benefits  by — Mr.  McLean,  253; 

Mr.  Grant,  416;  Mr.  Stonehouse,  596. 
Steamship — Mr.  Bulman,  59;  Mr.  Curry, 

148;    Mr.   Cunningham,   192;    Mr.  Mc- 
Lean, 233. 

COLOl^IZATION 

Land— Mr.  Grant,  362;  Mr.  Edwards,  433; 
.Mr.  Hamilton,  1020.    See  also  "Immi- 
gration." |,  j- 

COMBINES 

Canadian— Mr.  Edwtods|  445,  446;  Mr. 
Sissons,  491;  Mr.  Hughes,  556;  Mr.  Jack- 
man,  693;  Mr.  Swanson,  1457,  1458; 
Mr.  Fairbairn,  1654. 

Potato— Mr.  Ledingham,  264  to  266,  268; 
Mr.  Chase,  320  to  322;  Mr.  Pirie,  943 
to  945,  947,  951,  953;  Mr.  Dewar,  1381 
to  1384;  Mr.  Hatfiled,  1393  to  1396,^ 
1410;  Mr.  Estey,  1421,  1422,  1425  to 
1427,  1429  to  1431. 

Relative  prices  affected  by— See  special 
hea^ng. 

Shipping— Mr.  Campbell,  78,  79;  Mr. 
Curi-y,  143;  Mr.  Nieoll,  156;  Mr. 
Doherty,  162;  ^Mr.  Cunningham,  165, 
166,  168,  195,  224;  Mr.  Ledingham,  266; 
Mr.  Watte,  269  to  272,  277,  278.  See 
also    '  Conferences '    under   "  Shipping." 

COMMISSION  MERCHANTS 

Fruit- Mr.  Taylor,  38,  40;  Mr.  Scripture 
301,  303,-304;   Mr.  Sissons,  496.  i_ 

COMPANIES  _         ^ 

Dairy  products,  distributing — Mr.  Sissons 

492,    493;    Mr.   Henry,    543,   549^550 

Mr.  Hughes.  552.  563,  564.  "*     ' 

Watered  stock  in— Mr,  Sissons,  492,  493. 


f 
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ONFERENCES 

^      Shipping— Mr.    Curry,    143    to    150;    Mr: 

Nicoll,   156  to   159;    Mr.  Doherty,   162 

,         to   164;    Mr.  Cunmngham,   165  to   169, 

183  to  224;   Mr.  Ledingham,  266,  267; 

\       Mr.  Watts,  269,  272,  277;  Mr.  Scripture, 

■       301;  Mr.  Chase,  313,  314,  316,  317;  Mr, 

Light,  336;   Mr.  McMaster,  1094,  1005- 


CONTROL 

Production,  of— Mr.  Grant|^  409;  Mr. 
Stonehouse,  694.  ^        — 

CONSUMER  9 

Producer  to,  distribution — Mr.  Leitch,  514, 
515;  See  also  "Price." 

CO-OPERATION_ 

Beef  cattle  marketing — Mr.  Motherwell, 
327,  328. 

Egg  marketing— Mr.  Grant,  411  to  413; 
—         Mrs.  McNaughton,  431. 

Farming— Mr.  Dewar,  1371. 

Fruit  marketing— Mr.  Taylor,  41,  43,  51; 
Mr.  Bulman,  55,  60;  Mr.  Scripture,  306, 
307,  311;  Mr.  Chase,  312,  324,  327;  Mr. 
Fairbairn,   1634  to   1637,   1647. 

General  marketing — Mr.  MacIntoshj|.  1781 
to   1801.  ''"^ 

Grain  marketing— Mi*.  King,  964;  Mr. 
Hamilton,  1060. 

Ideal,  an — not  a  force — Mr.  Grant,  412, 
413. 

Live  stock  marketing— Mr.  Grant,  416; 
Mr.  Williams,  840. 

Organizations,  British  Columbia — Mr. 
Taylor,  41;  Mr.  Bulman,  54,  55;  Mr. 
Macintosh,   1800.  '    *     * 

Organizations,  Dairy  Products — Mr. 
Leitch,  136  to  138;  Mr.  Henry,  551;  Mr. 
Bourbeau,  581;  Mr.  Stonehouse,  594  to 
597;  Mr.  Spence,  814  to  816. 

Organizations,  form  of — Mr.  Grant,  415, 
416;  Mr.  Gagne,  1040;  Mr.  Macintosh, 
1785,  1786. 

Organizations,  form  of  contract — Mr.  Bul- 
'^  man,  42,  44;  Exhibit  No.  2,  pages  1836 
to  1942. 

Organizations,  Government  aid  to — Mr. 
Bulman,  54;  Mr.  Motherwell,  327,  328; 
Mr.  Grant,  411,  412,  417;  Mrs.  Mc- 
Naughton, 431;  Mr.  Jackman,  694;  Mr. 
Spence,  815,  816;  Mr.  Gagne,  1049; 
Mr.  Macintosh,  1793  to  1795. 

Organizations,  management  of — Mr.  Tay- 
lor, 43;  Mr.  Bulman,  60;  Mr.  Grant, 
416;  Mr.  King,.  964;  Mr.  Gagne,  1049, 
1050;  Mr.  Fairbairn,  1636,  1637. 

Organizations  eliminate  middlemen — Mr. 
Bulman,  61;  Mr.  Gramt,  414;  Mr.  King, 
964. 

Organizations,  pooling  of  prices — Mr. 
Gran(t416. 

Potato  marketing — Mr.   Chasa>  322;    Mr. 

"  Pirie,  944  to  946;    Mr.  Dewar^l377  " 


CO-OPERATION— Cow. 

1381,  1383;  Mr.  Hatfield,  1411;  Mr.L' 
tey,  1421,  1427.  " 

Producers  need — Mr.  Jackman,  690  to  694, 
705,  706;  Mr.  Spence,  813;  Mr.  William^ 
838;  Mr.  Pirie,  949,  950., 

Results  of— Mr.  Grant,  411,  414,  415;  Mr. 

^  Sissons,  506 ;  Mr.  Bourbeau,  581 ;  Mr. 
Stonehouse,  596  to  598;  Mr.  Spence, 
816;  Mr.  Williams,  838:  Mr.  Pirie,  949 
to  951;  Mr.  King,  964;  Mr.  Gagne,  1049, 
1050;  Mr.  Hamilton,  1060;  Mr.  Dewar,' 
1373,  1374;  Mr.  Fairbairn,  1634  to  1637;! 
Mr.  Macintosh,  1781,  1782,  1800,  ^     ^ 

CORN.     See  heading  under  "Grain. 

COSTS 

Production— See  heading  under  "Produc- 
tion." 
Retail  business— Mr.  Scripture,  304,  305. 

COUi\^CIL  OF  AGRICULTURE 

Canadian — Mrs.  McNaughton,  424,  431  ' 
Mr.  "V\'^rd„  627.  ^^mi 

CREAM.    See  heading  undei     „„..j    v.^^.^ 
under   "Live    Stock.'^  

CREDIT  '  ^ 

Markets,  prevents  glutting  of-JVIr.  King. 

937.  ^,.         '*' 

Rural — See  special  heading.    • 

CROP 

Cash,  definition  of— Mr.  Ste.'  Ma 

618. 
Failures— Mr.  Gra.nt,  376,  377. 
Index,  definition  of— Mr.  Ste.  Marie,  611,- 
Insurance — Mr.  King,  979,  980.        — *■ 
Share  farming  plan— Mr.  Grant,  369,.370, 

404.  I  -^  - 

CUBA 

Grain  market— Mr.  Hatfield,  1417. 

Hay  market— Mr.  Hatfield,  1417. 

Potato  Combine — Mr.  Ledingham,  266; ' 
Mr.  Chase,  320  to  322;  Mr.  Pirie,  947.. 
951;  Mr.  Dewar,  1381  to  1384;  Mr.  Hat-" 
field,  1393  to  1396;  Mr.  Estey,  1425. 

Potato  market — Mr.  Nicoll,  159;  Mr.  Cun- 
ningham, 169,  221  to  223;  Mr.  Leding- 
ham, 261  to  269;  Mr.  Chase,  314,  315; 
Mr.  Pirie,  943,.  944;  Mr.  Dewar,  1381 
to  1383;  Mr.  Hat.field,  1391,  1393  to 
1407,  1419;  Mr.  Estey,  1420  to  1424. 

Return  cargoes  from — Mr.  Ledingham, 
264;   Mr.  Pirie,  946,  947. 

Tariff  on  Potatoes — Mr.  Chase,  324;  Mr. 
Pirie,  952;  Mr.  Hatfield,  1417;  Mr.  Es- 
tey, 1425,  1427. 

Tariff  preference  to  United  States — Mr, 
Hatfield,  1417,  1418. 

DAIRY  CATTLE.    See  heading  under  "Livf 
Stock 
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i'   Incurred  during  war — Mr.  Edwards,  445. 
Rural— See  "  Rural  Credits."  


DEFINITIONS 

Cash  crops— Mr.  Ste.  Marie,  610,  618. 
Crop  Index — Mr.  Ste.  Marie,  611. 
In  Sink— Mr.  Arkell,  30';  Mr.  Light,  336. 
Labour  Income — Mr.  Leitch,  94,  97,  124; 

Mr.  Grant,  364;  Mr.  Toupin,  459;  Mr. 

Ste.  Marie,  606,  610. 
Live  stock  index — Mr.  Ste.  Marie,  611. 
Mixed  farming— Mr.  Grant,  405,  406;  M^. 

Reid,  647;  Mr.  Hamilton,  1035. 
Ocean  space   for   cattle — Mr.  Arkell,  33; 

Mr.  Campbell,  67;  Mr.  Light,  330;  Mr. 

Hawken,  341,  342;  Mr.  Pinsonnault,  345. 

DEFLATION 

Farm  product&-^Mr.  Leitch,  91.-^ 

Live  stock— Mr.  Leitch,  92,  93,  100,  101, 

131;   Mr.  Grant,  378;   Mr.  Sissons,  493 

to  495;  Mr.  Leitch,  522;  Mr.  Reid,  663, 

664.     

DENMARK    i  ^ 

Competition     in      dairy      products— Mr. 
Leitch,  135;  Mr.  Fortier,  570;  Mr.  Bour- 
-,         beau,  571,  584,  585;  Mr.  Ruddick,  1580 
to    1585.  ,,      ,^ 

Competition  in  pork  products— Mr.  Mc- 
Lean, 241  to  243;  Mr.  Toupin,  461. 


DEPRECIATION 

Horse&-Mr.  Grant,  354;  Mr.  H  _ 

547;  Mr.  Dewar,  1370.  .     ^„, 

Live  stock,  generally- Mr.  Ste.  Mane,  60o 

to  609.  ■ 

DEPRESSION 

CatUe  industry— Mr.  McLean,  229,  231a 
i  ^.Mr.  Leitch,  523;  Mr.  WiUiams,  839- -■ 

DEVELOPMENT 

Cattle  industry— Mr.  Grisdale,  28,  29,-  Mr. 
Arkell,  31,  35;  "Mr.  Campbell,  65,  69  73 
74,  81    84;    Mr.  Curry,   144,   153;    Mvl 
McLean,  227,.  230^^231,^234,  238. 

iERENTIAL  'WiUlP^  " 

•w  York— See  '  Shipping '  under  "  Trans- 
,>artation  "  and  '  Flour '  under     Gram.^ 

IIBUTION 

Economics  of— See  special  heading. 
Markets— See  special  heading. 
Population,  of— Mr.  Amos,  684;  Mr.  Ham- 
ilton, 1005.  _    , 
Producer  to   Consumer— Mr.  Taylor,  44: 
Mr.  Bulman,  55;  Mr.  Leitch,  514,  515. 

DI^RICT  REPRESENTATIVES 

Dominion  Government— Mr.  Grant,  37|i 
Mr.  Toupin,  456. 

[PING 

'oreign  goods— See  heading  under  "Tariff.' 

I  {'. 


ECONOMICS 

Producing  ^and    distributing — Mr.    Grant, 
398,   401,   402;    Mr.   Toupin,   457,    460; 
^Mr.  Leitch,  514,  515,  539,  540;  Mr.  Ham- 
ilton, 1013;  Mr.  Bowman,  1118 'to  1120. 

EDUCATION 

Agricultural — Mrs.  McNaughton,  428  to 
430;  Mr.  Edwards,  437;  Mr.  Toupin," 
457;  Mr.  Ste.  Marie,  623  to  625;  Mr. 
Hamilton,  1062. 
General- Mr.  Grant,  394  to  395;  Mr. 
Spence,  807,  815;  Mr.  Williams,  841; 
Mr.  Gagne,  1046,  1047;  Mr.  Swanson, 
1464. 

ELEVATORS 

Grain— Mr.  Read,  656,  660;.  Mr.  Jackman, 
707;  Mr.  Imrie,  1436  to  1441,  1443;  Mr. 
Blatehford,  1446.    See  also  "  Storage^* 

EMBARGO  * 

Australian  Fruit — Mr.  Bulman,  59,  60. 
British  Cattle— Mr.  Grisdale,   11,   13,  14;' 
Mr.  Campbell,  65,  74,  75;   Mr.  Cuiry, 
153;  Mr.  McLean,  231;  Mr.  Motherwell, 
327,  328,  339;  Mr.  Somerville,  1545,  1546.. 

EMIGRATION  "' 

Canada,  from— Mr.  Bulman,  57;  Mr.  For- 
tier, 567,  569,  570;  Mr.  Deachman,  913, 
914;    Mr.  Pine,   948,   949;    Mr.    Gagne, 
1048.  

EQUIPMENT 

Farm— See  headih|  under  "Farm.^ 


EUROPE 

Purchasing  power  of— Mr.  Leitch,  128;  Mr._ 
Jackman,  720;  Mr.  Deaclmian,  915;  Mr. 
Gagne,  1045;  Mr.  Swanson,  1449  to  1451, 
1467.  f-' 

EXCHANGE 

Grain— Mr.    Grant,    401,    402,    413;    Mr. 
Jackman.,  705  to  709. 

EXPENDITURE 

Committee— Mr.  McMaster,  1821,  1822.  ^ 
Farm— See  special  headmg  under  "  Farm. 

EXPERIMENTAL  .jPARMS 

Assist  fruit  growers  in  B.C.— Mr.  Taylor,  48. 
Cost  of  Production  on— Mr.  Leitch,  101,  ^ 

102;  Mr.  Reid,  661.  ^      ^ 

Labour    on— Mr.    Leitch,    104;    Mr.    Ste. 

Marie,  625.  ^      ^^ 

Methods  not  practical— Mr.  Leitch,  101  to 

103;   Mr.  Reid,  661;   Mr.  Gagne,  1049, 

Necessary— Mr.  Leitch,  102;  Mr.  Hamil- 
ton, 1035,  1036.  .         ,,,.,, 
O.A.C.  system  of  accounting— Mr.  Leitch, 

91 

Services  rendered,  valuable— Mr.  Hamilton, 
1035,  1036;  Mr.  Gagne,  1049,  1050;  Mr. 
Bowman,  1124. 

EXPORT.    See  "Markets."  I  ■ 
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TACILITiaS-''^-'-^— H^ 

Beef  cattle,  for' handling  in  Canada — Mr. 

Somerville,   1545  to   1549. 
Railway,  in  Western  Canada — Mr.  Spence 
796,    797,    807,    808,    810   to    813;    Mr- 
]»atl444iteMr.   Blatehford,    1445   to 
1449|p       ^  _  J 

FAILURES 

Crop— Mr.  Grant,  376,  377.  ,] 

Mercantile— Mr.  Leitoh,  515,  516.  ■ 

FAMILIES  ^**  I*     - 

Labour  of  farm — Mr.  Leitoh,  101;"  Mr. 
Grant,  355,  356,  364,  370,  371,  375,  392 
to  394;  Mrs.  McNaughton,  424,  423. 
428;  Mr.  Toupin,  459,  4*50,  511,  512, 
518;  Mr.  Ste.  Marie,  604,  608,.  616,,  617; 
Mr.  Pirie,  955,956.      ■  -   -"- 

Size  of— Mr.  Leitch,  98;  Mrs.  McNaugh- 
ton, .424;  -Mr.   Toupin,.  459;    Mr.   Ste 
Marie,  616,  617;   Mr.  Gagne,  1049;   Mi 
Bowman,  1124;  Mr.  Dewar,  1370. 

Social  status,  farm — Mr.  Leitch,  97,  127; 
Mr.  Grant.  359,  360,  365,  369  to  371. 
376,   392  to   395,   397,   398;    Mre.   Mc- 

,  Naughton,  424  to  427;  Mr.  Toupin,  459; 
,_-^.Mr.  Leitch,  512,  515;  Mr.  Spence,  805. 

^808;  Mr.  Hamilton,  1048,  1049;  Mr. 
Dewar,  1376.  ^See  also  "Standard  of 
Living." 

FARM 

Accounting  systems — See  "Accounting." 

Automobiles— Mr.   Grant,  394;   Mrs.  M< 
Naughton,  424;  Mr.  Edwards,- 440 ;  Mr_ 
Hamilton,    1024,,  1032,   1033;    Mr.  Bow- 
man,  1119. 

Buildings,  insurance  on— Mr.  Grant,  350; 
Mr.  Dewar,  1370. 

Buildings,  value  of — Mr.  Leitch,  92,  94. 
95,  97,  99,  102,  129,  130;  Mr.  Barto-^ 
105,  106;  Mr.  Grant,  350,  360,  365;  Mr 
Toupin,  455;  Mr.  Sissons,  489;  Mr^ 
Leitch,  507,  508;  Mr,  Ste.  Marie,  606, 
608;  Mr.  Spence,  808;  Mr.  Williams, 
824,  825,  827,  829;  Mr.  Dewar,  1369, 
1370. 

Capitalization— Mr.  Grant,  364  to  369,  374,1 
379;  Mr.  Ste.  Marie,  615,"  616;  Mr.  Jack- 
man,   719;    Mr.  Spence,  804,  805;    Mr 
;      Williams,  826,  827,  829;  Mr.  Hamilton, 
1026;  Mr.  Dev^ar.  1369.  1370. 

Deflation  of  products — Mr.  Ledtch, .  91- 
See  also  under  "Live  Stock."  -•*   -'^ 

Equipment,  insurance  on — Mr.  Grant,j350 
Mr.  Dewar.  1370.  ' 

Equipment,  price  of — Mr.  Edwards,  447.  ' 

Equipment,  purchase  of — Mr.  Fortier.  576. 
577;  Mr.  V/illiams,  826,  Mr.  Bradshaw. 
1234  to  1284;  Mr.  Swanson,  1453  to  1455, 

Equipment,  standardization  of — Mr.  Brad- 
shaw, 1209.  '- 

Equipment,  value  of— 'Mr.  Leitch,  92; 
Mr.  Grant,  355,  360,  365,  397,  401;  Mr. 
Sissons,  494;  Mr.  Leitch,  508,1532,  534; 


FARM— Con. 

Mr.  Fortier.  568,  576;   Mr.  Ste.  Marie 

605;    Mr.   Ward,   627,   628; -Mr.   Reifl 

'       647,  648,  657;   Mr.  Amos,  675  to  678 

yvlr.  Williams,  819,  825,  829;   Mr.  Pirie 

^  948,  949,  954;  -Mr.  Bowman,  1117,  1121; 

Mr.  Bradshaw,  1233  to  1284;  Mr.  Dewar, 

r     1369  to  1371,  1386;  Mr.  Swanson,  1453, 

1456,  1457;  Mr.  Short,  1471  to  1490;  Mn 

Bradshaw,.  1490  to    1515;    Mr.    Evan^ 

1551,    1552;    Mr.   Bradshaw,    1552,   1553. 

Expenditure— Mr.  Leitch,  95  to  100,  124 

to  126;  Mr.  Grant,  364  to  357,  370,  374,. 

376;  Mr.  Leitch,  507,  508,  512;  Mr.  Wiln 

Hams,  827;    Mr.  Hamilton,   1026,   1035j 

Experimental — See  heading  "-Experimental 

Farms."  ' 

Fertility- Mr.  Hamilton,^1017,,  1018;   Mrj 

_,        Gagne,  1044,  1045.  4 

Foods— Mrv  Leitch,  94,  95,  97,  98,  101. 

Handicaps  in   Quebec — Mr.JToupin^Slj 

■    Hospitals,  distance  from — Mi's.  McNaugh- 
ton, 424. 
Houses^  size   and   value   of — Mr.   Leitch.- 
92,  94,  95,  97,  99;  Mr.  Grant,  348,  351  j! 
Mrs.   McNaughton,  424,  425;   Mr.  Sis- 
sons,   489;    Mr. ,  Ledtch, '  507,    508;    Mr. 
Spence,  808;  Mr.  Dewar,  1369.     —      \ 
Housework— Mr.  Leitch,. 97,  100;  Mrs.  Mc- 

.Naughton,  424,  425,  430. 
Income— Mr.  Leitch,  95;   Mr.  Grant,  364 
^to   366,   370,   373,   374;    Mr.   Gumming, 
476;   Mr.  Leitch,  508  to  512;   Mr.  Ste^ 
V  Marie.  614  to  616,  621:   Mr.  Hamilton,i 
1026.  j|-   - 

Implements=^ee  "^Equipment ' ,    under 

"  Farm."  " 

Inventory — Mr.  Grant,  364.  ^  -       l,— 

Investments,  interest  on-^Mr.  Leitch,  92, 

94,  95,  97,  99;  -Mr.  Barton,,  108,. 110;  Mr. 

Leitch,    125,    129,    130;     Mr.    Scripture, 

—       308;   Mr.  Grant,  350,  351,  354,  355,  359,- 

360,  365,  366,.  370,  373,  375;  Mr.  Toupin, 

458,  459;  Mr.  Sissons.  504;  Mr.  Leitch, 

608  to  512;   Mr.  Ste.  Marie,  606,,  611, 

626;  Mr.  Reid,  658,  662;  Mr.  WiUdams, 

;       819,  820,  824,  825;    Mr.  Dewar,.  1370.  "' 

Labour    compared    with    Civil    Service — 

1       Mr.  Fortier,  574. 

'    Labour    costs — Mr.    Edwards,    447;     Mr,, 

Gumming,  468;  Mr.  Leitch,  507,  508,  510,1 

L      512,  518,  531;  Mr.  StonehouseT  593,  594; 

^  .Mr.  Ste.  Marie,  606,  625;  Mr.  Reid,  654 

'to  657;  •Mr.  Amos,  675,  679;  Mr.  Spence,^ 

806,  807,  812,  813;   Mr.  Williams,  819 J 

823,  833;   Mr.  Pirie,  948.  949,  953,  955, i 

956;   Mr.  Hamilton,   1026;    Mr.  Dewar,^ 

.      1374,..  1375,    1385;    Mr.   Swanson,   1449;  I 

Mr.- Newman,  1630,  1631.  ' 

Labour,  domestic — Mrs.  McNaughton,  430^1 

-^    Labom-,    experimental — Mr^.  Leitoh,    104  a 

jMr.  Ste.   Marie,  625.  yT         "^  -^ 

Labour,    family — Mr.    Leitch,'  101;  %IrJ 

Grant,  355,  355,  364,  370,  371,  375,  392 
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to  394;  Mra:  MeNaughton,  424,  425,  428; 
Mr.  Toupin,  459,  460,  511,  512,  518; 
Mr.  Ste.  Marie,  604,  603,  616.  617;  Mr. 
Pirie,  955,  955. 

Labour,  hours  of— Mr.  Leitch,  99,  100, 
102,  128;  Mr.  Grant,  352  to  354,  394, 
396;  Mr.  Leitch,  511,  524,  536,  537;  Mr. 
Fortier,  567,  559;  Mr.  Ste.  Marie,  617, 
625;  Mr.  Hamilton,  1016;  Mr.  Houson, 
1758,    1759. 

Labour,  Ontario—Mr.  Leitch,  97,  101,  102, 
507,  508,  512,  518,  531,  532,  534,  537. 

Labour,  'owner's — Mr.  Leitch,  92  to  94, 
96,.  97,.  100  to  103;  Mr.  Barton,.  104;  Mr. 
Leitch,  124,  125,  130;  Mr.  Grant,  355 
»  to  357,  394;  Mr.  Edwards,  d40;  Mr. 
Leitch,  507,  511,  512,  518,  524,  531;  Mr. 
Williams,  819. 

Labour,  urban  contrasted  with — Mrs. 
McNaughton,  424,  425,  428,  442,  447; 
Mr.  Hughes,  559,  560;  Mr.  Fortier,  567, 
569;  "aMr.  Stonehouse,  593;  Mr.  Amos, 
674,.  679,^680;  Mr.  Spence,  813;  Mr. 
Deathman,  931;   Mr.  Hamilton,  1016. 

Life,  urban  contrasted  with — Mr.  Leitch, 
513  to  515. 

Management— Mr.  Grant,  356,  357,  363. 
366,  371 ;  Mr.  Leitch,  509,  510. 

Products,  domestic  market  for— Mr.  Gum- 
ming, 476  to  478,  486.  ^ 

Products,  overproduction  of — Mr.  Leitch, 
128;  Mr.  Grant,  398;  Mr.  Leitch,  516; 
Mr.  Fortier,  570,  573,  574;  Mr.  Stone- 
house,  594.  4 

Products,  prices— Mr.  Grant,  398.         ?* 

Products,  purchasing  power— Mr.  Hamil- 
i.     **on,    1033^    Mr.    Bradshaw,^  1504^  1507. 


1508.  "     -^  W 

Products,  standardization  of— Mr.,  Hanul- 

ton,  1037. 

Soil  drifting— Mr.  Williams,  832,  833. 
-Supplies— Mr.  Leitch,  97  to  101.  See  also 
Tib-' Food'  under  "Farm." 
■  Surveys- Mr.  Leitch,  91,  92,  101;  Mr. 
Grant,  407;  Mrs.  McNaughton,  424;  Mr. 
Toupin,  450,.  457,  458;  Mr.  Leitch,  538; 
Mr.  Ste.,Marie,'602  to  603,  609;  Mr. 
Spence,  797,  798;  Mr.  Williams,  817 
820,  821,  837;  Mr.  Hamilton,  1036,  1038; 
Mr.    Gaga^  1046^1047  ji  Mr.    Hamil- 

_  ;on,  1059.  •-       P*      '-^ 

Surveys,  methods  followed— Mr.  Leitch. 
94,  101;  Mr.  Grant,  347,  357,  364,  377, 
383,  384,-407;  Mrs.  livIcNaughton^  425, 
427  to  430;'  Mr.  Toupin,  458;  Mr.  Leitch, 
538;  Mr.  Ste.  Marie,  602  to  606,  609, 
610;  Mr.  Hamilton,  1016,  1036. 

"Vater— Mrs.  McNailghton,  424,  425;  Mr. 

-  Hamilton,  1034. 

Wives— Mr.  Leitch,.  97,  100,  101;  Mr. 
Grant,  370,  371,  393,  403;  Mrs.  Mc- 
Naughton, 424  to  428,  439;  Mr  Wil- 
liams, 827;  Mr.  Dewar,  1375j-       ■ 


FARMS 

r .Saskatchewan,  number  of — Mr.  Hamilton, 
1006.  * 

Size  of— Mr.  Leitch,  131;  Mr.  Grant, 
359,  360,  363,  364,  371,  378,  379;  Mrs. 
McNaughton,  424;  Mr.  Edwards,  435, 
436,  440;  Mr.  Toupin,  450;  Mr.  Leitch, 
512;  Mr.  Bourbeau,  580;  Mr.  Ste. 
Marie,   616,   618;    Mr.   Reid,   647;    Mr. 

_  Spence,  805;  Mr.  Y/illiams,  818,  824  to 
827,  829;  Mr.  Pirie,  949,  956;  Mr. 
Hamilton,  1026;  Mr.  Bowman,  1121  to 
1123;  Mr.  Dewar,  1369  to  1371,^1380; 
Mr.  Newman,  1630. 

FARMERS 

California  vacations — Mr.  Grant,  405. 

Government  relief  to — Mr.  Spence,  847  to 
849. 

Immigrants  not  necessarily — Mr.  Bulman, 
58;  Mr.  Gumming,  486;  Mr.  Williams, 
827 

Living  costs— Mr.  Leitch,  94,  97,  100;-  Mr. 
Grant,    376;    Mrs.    McNaughton,    426; 
Mr.  Toupin,  459;  Mr.  Sissons,  494;  Mr.- 
Leitch,  510  to  512;  Mr.  Gagne,  1045.  f 

Morale— Mr.  Williams,  828. 

Tarifi  »  descriminates  against — Mr.  Ed- 
wards, 442,  444,  445;  Mr.  Sissons,  506; 
Mr.  Leitch,  535,  535;  Mr.  Fortier,  570, 
571,  574,  575;  Mr.  Ward,  627;  Mr. 
Jackman,  710;  Mr ._  Hamilton,  1061. 

FARMING 


Business,  as  a— Mr.  Bulman,  54,  56,  58; 
_         Mr.   Grant,  362,  374  to  377,  388,  392;  i 

Mr.  Toupin,  450;  Mr.  Sissons,  493,  504; 

Mr.  Leitch,  512,  513;  Mr.  Fortier,  568; 

Mr.  Stonehouse,  598;   Mr.  Ste.  Marie, 

603,  604;   Mr.  Jackman,  695,  719;   Mr. 
_Spence,    810,    811;    Mr.    Williams,   817, 

818,.  823,  826,  829,  830;   Mr.  Hamilton, 

1029;   Mr.  Bowman,  1116,   Mr.  Dewar,  * 

1386,     1387.    See     also     "Profits"     and 

"  Losses." 
Co-operative — Mr.  Dewar,  1371. 
Credit  necessary — Mr.  Toupin,  456.     See 

also  "Rural  Credits."  _^ 

Field  husbandly  in  Quebec— Mr.  ToupEl 

451,  457.  "^ 

Methods— Mr..  Leitch,  101,  102,  104;  Mr. 

Grant,  362,  369,  370,  378,  382,  404,  405; 

Mr.  Toupin,  449  to  451,  456,  460;   Mr. 

Reid,  661;  l/Lr.  Williams,  832,  833;  Mr. 

Gagne,  1049,  1050;   Mr.  Bowman,  1117 

to  1131. 
Mixed,  advocated— Mr.  Leitch,  134;  Mr. 

Hamilton,  1034,  1035. 
Mixed,  Alberta— Mr.  Imrie,  1444. 
Mixed,  Apples— Mr.  Scripture,  299,  307; 

Mr.  Gumming,  470;  Mr.  Dewar,  1387. 
Mixed,  definition  of— Mr.     Grant,     405, 

403;    Mr.  Reid,    647;    Mr.    Hamilton, 

1035. 
Mixed,   Manitoba— Mr.   Grant,   353,   368, 

369,  374,  378,  380,  382,  405  to  407.  - 
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Mixed,     New     Branswick— Mr.     BarTon, 

120,  121;  Mr.  Pirie,  954,  955. 
Mixed,  Ontario— Mr.  Leitch,  93,  100;  Mr. 

Barton,  121;   Mr.  Leitch,  124,  131,  137; 

Mr.  Sissons,  487,  495,  519;  Mr.  Houson, 

1754. 
Mixed,  Poultry— Mr.  Leitch,  519  to  521. 
Mixed,      Prince      Edward      Island — Mr. 

Dewar,  1369. 
_  Mixed,   Quebec— Mr.   Barton,    112,    113; 
_r       Mr.  Toupin,  450;  Mr.  Fortier,  577;  Mr. 

Ste.  Marie,  601,  604;  Mr.  Gagne,  1046. 
Mixed,   Saskatchcwon- Mr.      Reid,      647, 

648;    Mr.    Spence,    795,    796,    798,   808, 

811;    Mr.    Williams,   831    to    833;    Mr. 

Hamilton,     1035;     Mr.    Swanson,    1452, 

1453,  1459. 
Mixed,  success,   necessary   for — Mr.  Bar- 
"    -ton,    112,    113;    Mr.    Leitch,    139;    Ivlr. 
^Grant,  362,  378;  Mr.  Toupin,  456;  Mr. 

Spence,   808,   809;    Mr.    Williams,    832, 


833. 

FARMING 

Success,  not   a  oomnicrcial--Mr.  Barton, 

124;    Mr.    Leitch,    127,    128,    139;    Mr. 

Grant,  352,  374,  375,  394;   Mr.  Sissons, 

504,    505;    Mr.    Leitch.    512,    513;    Mr. 

Hamilton,  1029.  -^ 

Tenant  sj'stem— Mr.'    Willia^B|824    to 

826.  '  ^^ 

FEED  ^^^        , 

Cattle,  Dairy— Mr.  Barton.  113,  118  to 
121;  Mr.  Leitch,  130,  131;  Mr.  Thomp- 
son, 295;  Mr.  Grant,  375;  Mr.  Toupin, 
449,  451  to  454,  457,  463,  464.  Mr. 
Gumming,  474,  475;  Mr.  Sissons,  493; 
Mr.  Leitch,  522,  525,  526;  Mr.  Fortier, 
568;  Mr.  Stonehouse,  592,  597;  Mr. 
Spence,  809;   Mr.  Newman,  1623,  1624. 

Hog— Mr.  Barton,  120  to  122,  137;  Mr. 
McLean,  242  to  244,  2-50,  251;  Mr. 
Thompson,  290.  291;  Mr.  Scripture, 
:»301;  Mr.  Toupin,  449.  451,  452;  Mr. 
Leitch,  530,  531;  Mr.  Spence,  809. 

Horses,  for— Mr.  Grant,  354,  361;  Mr. 
Hamilton,  1026. 

Live  stock,  generally— Mr.  Leitch,  92,  93, 
96,  101,  102;  Mr.  Thompson,  295;  Mr. 
I      Toupin,  452. 

Sheep,  for— Mr.  Gumming,  483  to  485. 

FEEDER.   See  under  "  Cattle  "  and  "Stores." 

FERTILIZER 

Amount  used— Mr.  Pirie,  949;  Mr. 
Dewar,  1373,  1385;  Mr.  Hatfield,  1414, 
1420;  Mr.  Fairbalm,  1658. 
Costs— Mr.  Gumming,  466,  467;  Mr. 
Leitch,  507,  508,  517,  524,  534,  535; 
■^^Mr.  Caldwell,  766  to  775;  Mr.  Pirie, 
948  to  950;  Mr.  Gagne,  10-16;  Mr. 
Dewar,  1372  to  1374,  1385;  Mr.  Hat- 
''\  1414,  1418,  1419;  Mr.  Fairbaim 
»  Mr.^  Dougherty,  1806,  1807. 


FERTILIZER— Con. 

Duty  on— Mr.  Pirie,  949;  Mr.  Hatfield^ 
1418,  1419;  Mr.  Fairbairn,  1658. 

Rail  rates  on— Mr.  Gumming,  466,  467;' 
Mr.  Gagne,  1045,  1046;  Mr.  Dewar, 
1373,  1374;   Mr.  Fairbairn,  1658. 

FLAX.    See  heading  under  "  Gra] 

FOOD  ' 

Farm— Mr.  Leitch,  94,  95,  97,  98,.-101.. 

FORDNEY.    See  heading  under  "Tariff.' 
FOREST  PRODUCTS  \ 

Lumber,    ocean   rate    on — Mr.    Doher'^ 

162;  Mr.  Cunningham,  188,  193  to  195, 

201,  202,  214. 
Maple   products,    express    rates    on — Mr. 

McMaster     921,     922;     Mr.     Trowern, 

1564,  1565. 
Maple      Products,      imitations      of — Mr. 

Trowern,  1555  to  1559,  1565,  1567;  Mr. 

Kelly,  1567  to  1569. 
Maple  Products,  Price  of— Mr^  Trowern, 

1555,  1556,  1564.  — 3Ul  ^. 

Pulp,    ocean   rate   on — ^Mis- Cunningham, 

188,  189.  g 

FRANCE 

Fruit  market— Mr.  Scnpture,  299. 
FRUIT  ^ 


Apples,  barrels,  cost  of— Mr.  Scripture, 
303;  Mr.  Chase,  318,  327;  Mr.  Gum- 
ming, 466,  472,  473,  504,  534, -635. 

Apples,  British  Columbia — Mr.  Taylor,  46; 
Mr.  Bulman,  54.    - 

Apples,  cheapest  fruit — Mr.  Scripture,  305. 

Apples,  commission  on  sales  of — Mr. 
Scripture,  301,  303,  304;  Mr.  Chase,  326; 
Mr.  Sissons,   496. 

Apples,  competitioji  among  buyers — Mr. 
Scripture,  299. 

Apples,  consumers'  price — Mr.  Taylor,  40, 
53;  Mr.  Bulman,  55,  62,  63;  Mr.  Scrip- 
ture, 301,  302,  304  to  306,  308  to  310; 
Mr.  Chase,  313;  Mr.  Sissons,  496,  500,, 
501,  503;  Mr.  Sales,  601;  Mr.  Sly,  760, 
761.  ^ 

Apples,  cost  of  production — Mr.  Taylor, 
46;  Mr.  Bulman,  54;  Mr.  Scripture,  308, 
309;  Mr.  Chase,  314,  326;  Mr.  Gumming, 
465,  466,  469,  470,  472;  Mr.  Leitch,  534; 
Mr.  Dewar,  1387;  Mr.  Fairbaim,  1639, 
1640. 

Apples,  domestic  market 'for — Mr.  Scrip- 
ture, 300,  302,  303-;  Mr.  Chase,  325,  326; 
Mr.  Sissons,  499,  503. 

Apples,  grading  of — Mr.  Scripture,  300  to 
302,  306,  309,  310. 

Apples,  irrigation  of,  in  B.C. — Mr.  Tay- 
lor, 47. 

Apples,  loading  costs — Mr.  Scripture,  303; 
Mr.  Chase,  325.  ■' 

Apples,  losses— Mr.  Scripture,  299,  300, 
""";   Mr.  Gumming,  465;    Mr.  Sissons, 


FRUIT-Con.    — 

Apples,  marketing  of— Mr.  Taylor,  47,  48; 

Mr.  Curry,  145;   Mr.  Scripture,  301  to 

306;   Mr.  Sissons,  501,  502. 
Apples,  mixed  farms,   on — Mr.  Scripture, 

299,    307;     Mr.    Gumming,    470;     Mr. 

De^var,   1387. 
Apples,   oceam  rate   on — Mr.   Curiy,   145, 

149;  Mr.  Nicoll,  156  to  158;  Mr.  Cun- 
—        ningham,  167,  168,  192,  209,  212  to  214; 

Mr.   Scriplil^re,  299,   301,  308,  309;    Mr. 

Chase,  312  to  317,  325  to  327;  Mr.  Cum- 

ming,  465;  Mr.  McMaster,  1004,  1005. 
Apples,  orchard  pests  affecting — Mr.  Tay- 
lor, 49,  50;   Mr.  Scripture,  303,  307. 
Apples,  orchards,  size  of — Mr.  Chase,  312; 

Mr.  Sissons,  496,.  500;   Mr.  Leitch,  534; 

Mr.  Dewar,   1387. 
Apples,  packages — Mr.  Cunningham,  192; 

Mr.    Scripture,    302,    309    to    311;    Mr. 

Cumming,   469;    Mr.  Sissons,   496,   497, 

600,   502   to   504;    Mr.   Fairbairn,    1637, 

1640,   1642.     See  also  "Barrels"  under 

this  heading. 
Apples,   packing— Mr.   Taylor,  38,  47,  48, 
-51,    63;    Mr.    Scripture,    303,    310;    Mr. 
"TlChase,  326.      ' 
Apples,  picking  costs — Mr.  Scripture,  303; 

Mr.  Chase,  327. 
Apples,  producers'  price — Mr.  Bulman,  62, 
*63;    Mr.   Scripture,   301,   303,   307;    Mr. 
■Chase,  325  to  327;    Mr.  Cumming,  464, 

466,  468,  472,  473;  Mr.  Sissons,  496,  500, 
~^11i.Mr.  Dewar,  1387;   Mr.  Fairbairn, 


^  1638. 
Apples,  production— Mr.  Taylor,  52;    Mr. 
_"        Cumming,  465;  Mr.  Leitch,  534,  535. 

Apples,   products   of — Mr.  Scripture,  307; 

Mr.  Cumming,  467. 
Apples,  profits  in  distribution— Mr.  Scrip- 

I        ture,  303  to  305;  Mr.  Sissons,  496. 

Apples,  qualities  demanded  by  different 
markets— Mr.  Bulman,  55,  66;  Mr.  Scrip- 
ture, 302,  309,  310;  Mr.  Chase,  325;  Mr. 
Cumming,  467  to  469;  Mr.  Sissons,  499, 
500. 
Apples,  quantity  marketed — Mr.  Cum- 
ming, 465,  469. 
Apples,  rail  rates  on— Mr.  Scripture.  299 

■.     ,to  304,  308;  Mr.  Chase,  318,  319,  325  to 

.  327;   Mr.  Cummmg,  465,  466,  469,  470; 
T    JiMr.  Sissons,  501,  602.  — 

Apples,  spraying  costs— Mr.  Taylor,  47, 49; 

■■^^jPkir.  Scripture,  303;  Mr.  Cumming,  466; 

Mr.  Leitch,  634;  Mr.  Fairbairn,  1640. 

bples,  spread  in  price  of— Mr.  Bulman, 

62;  Mr.  Scripture,  302  to  306,  310;  Mr. 

__         '  Sissons,  600  to  502;  Mr.  Newman,  1588. 

Apples,  storage  of— Mr.  Sissons,  499. 

Iples,    United    States    competition— Mr. 

'Taylor,  52. 

Apples,    varieties    produced — Mr.    Taylor, 
—         49,  50;  Mr.  Scripture,  302;  Mr.  Dewar, 
1387;   Mr.  Fairbairn,  1660. 
Apples,  warehouses — Mr.    Scripture,    307; 
Mr.  Cha=e,  317  to  319.  327;  Mr.  Cum- 
^         ming,  468,  469. 


FRUIT— Con. 

Apples,      wholesalers'      charges      on — Mr. 
Scripture,  303  to  305;  Mr.  Sissons,  496, 
502. 
Apples,  yield  per  acre — Mr.  Dewar,  1387, 

1388. 
Australia,  embargo  on — Mr.  Bulman,  59, 

60. 
Australia,    market — Mr.   Taylor,   52;    Mr. 

Bulman,  56,  60. 
Baskets    for— Mr.    Sissons,   496,    503,    504, 
506;   Mr.  Fairbairn,  1641,  1642,  1654  to 
1656. 
British    Columbia,   industry— Mr.   Taylor, 

37;  Mr.  Sissons,  499,  500. 
British  Columbia  production — Mr.  Taylor, 

45. 
Canned,  ocean  rate  on— Mr.  Curry,  149. 
Cherries— Mr.  Sissons,  496,  497. 
China  market— Mr.  Taylor,  62;  Mr.  Bul- 
man, 54. 
Cold-storage— Mr.  Taylor,  50;   Mr.  Bul- 
man, 65,  58,  59;  Mr.  Sissons,  499;  Mr. 
Fairbairn,  1649. 
Consigned— Mr.    Taylor,    38;    Mr.    Scrip- 
ture, 301;  Mr.  Chase,  326;  Mr.  Sissons, 
496. 
Consumer  price  for— Mr.  Taylor,  39,  43, 
45,  52,  53;  Mr.  Bulman,  56,  60,  62,  63; 
Mr.   Sissons,   496;    Mr.   Fairbairn,    1656 
to  1658. 
Control  of  distribution— Mr.  Taylor,  44; 

Mr.  Bulman,  66. 
"^-operative   marketing— Mr.   Taylor,  41, 
'43,  61;  Mr.  Bulman,  55,  60;  Mr.  Scrip- 
""    ture,  306,  307,  311 ;  Mr.  Chase,  312,  324, 
327;    Mr.    Sissons,    499,    601,    504;    Mr. 
Fairbairn,  1634  to  1637,  1647. 
Costs,  British  Columbia— Mr.  Taylor,.  46, 
47;   Mr.  Bulman,  67;   Exhibit  No.  20(V 
Pages  1888  to  1913.  '* 

Domestic  market  for--Alr.  Taylor,  38;  Mr. 

Bulman,  63.  ^ 

France,  market— Mr.  Scripture,  299. 
Gluts  in  cities— Mr.  Taylor,  39;  Mr.  Bul- 
man, 60;  Mr.  Sissons,  4.97,  499;  Mr.  Fau:- 
bairn,  1646. 
Great  Britain,  market^Mr.    Taylor,    52; 
Mr.  Bulman,, 56,  58,  59;  Mr.  Curry,  146; 
Mr.  Scripture,  299,  310;  Mr.  Chase,  312 
to   314,   326;    Mr.   Gumming,   465;    Mr.^ 
Sissons,  500.  ^^ 

Growers  assisted  by  experimental  farmP^- 

Mr.  Taylor,  48. 
Grower  to  retailer— Mr.  Taylor,  39. 
Growing  a  specialty— Mr.  Leitch,  139;  Mr. 

Scripture,  299,  307. 
Irrigation  costs— Mr.  Taylor,  47;  Mr.  Bul- 
man, 58,  60. 
Japan  market— Mr.  Bulman,  60. 
Losses   by   distributors— Mr.   Taylor,   39; 

Mr.  Scripture,  302,  304. 
Losses   by  growers— Mr.  Taylor,  38,  40; 
Mr.  Bulman,  56,  67;  Mr.  Scripture,  299, 
308;  Mr.  Chase,  314;  Mr.  Sissons,  496; 
^xji„_j?_,>ik^;v„  1637  to  1641. 
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RUIT— Co?!. "— "^ 

New  Zealand  market — Mr.  Bulman,  55.  < 

Ocean  rate  on  canned — Mr.  Curry,  145; 
Mr.  Nicoll,  157;  Mr.  Cunningham,  167. 

Oriental  labour  •  in  industry — Mr.  Taylor, 
54. 

Panama  Canal  Route  for — Mr.  Bulman,. 
59. 

Pears,-  packing  costs  in  B.C. — Mr.  Taylor, 
38. 

Pears  affected  by  fire  blight — Mr.  Tay- 
lor, 49. 

Picking  costs  of— Mr.  Taylor,  51 ;  Mr.  Sis- 
sons,  496;  Mr.  Fairbau-n,  1642,.  1653.  ^ 

Pools— Mr.  Bulman,  62.  '"  ■ 

Precooling  of — Mr.  Taylor,  50;  Mr.  Fair- 
bairn,  1641,  1650. 

Producers'  price — Mr.  Taylor,  43 ;  Mr.  Bul- 
man, 62,  63;  Mr.  Sissons,  496,  497;  Mr. 
Fairbairn,  1656,  1657. 

Production — Mr.  Bulman,  54,  55;  Mr. 
Scripture,  301  to  303,  306;  Mr.  Sissons, 
496. 

Profits  in  growing — Mr.  Taylor,  49;  Mr. 
Bulman,  59;  Mr.  Leitch,  139. 

Prunes— Mr.  Taylor,  39.. 

Rail  rates  on — Mr.  Taylor,  51;  Mr.  Bul- 
man, 61;  Mr.  Scripture,  299  to  302;  Mr. 
Fairbairn,  1642  to  1651,  1656  to  1658; 
See  also  "Transportation"  and  ""Ap- 
ples.;' 

Sales  tax  on— Mr.  Taylor,  SLr* 

Scandinavia  market— Mr.  Taylor,  52;  Mr. 
Bulman,  55;  Mr.  Scripture,  299. 

South  Africa  market — Mr.  Taylor,  52; 
Mr.  Bulman,  55;  Mr.  Scripture,  299, 
310. 

Spraying,  costs  of — Mr.  Taylor,  49;  Mr. 
Sissons,  496. 

Strawberries,  consigned  from  B.C. — Mr. 
Taylor,  40. 

Strawberries,      cost      of      producing — Mr.. 
-  Dewar,   1388,   1390;    Mr.  Fairbairn   1651 

to  1653,  1658.  -^ 

_       Strawberries,     market     for — Mr.     Dewar, 
1389;  Mr.  Fairbairn,.  1654,  1660. 

Strawberries,   price   of — Mr.   Dewar,    1388, 
•1389;  Mr.  Fairbairn,  1651,  1652. 

Strawberries,  United  States  competition — 
Mr.  Taylor,  52. 

Strawberries,  yield  per  acre — Mr.  Dewar,j 
1388;  Mr.  Fairbairn,  1651,  1654.  ^ 

Tariff  on— Mr.  Bulman,  60. 

Transportation  costs  of — Mr.  Taylor,  51; 
,  Mr.  Scripture,  303;  Mr.  Sissons,  496. 

United  States  competition  in — Mr.  Taylor, 
43,  51,  52. 


Mr.  Bulman,  56,  60,  61, 

FURNESS  V/ITHY^LINES 

Shipping— Mr.  Campbell,  74  to  76,  79,  85; 

Mr.  Curry,  144,  149,  150;  Mr.  Nicoll,  154 

^^  to  161;  Mr.  Cunningham,  189,  190,  193, 

207,  221  to  223;   Mr.  Ledingham,  261; 

Mr.  Chasa,.324,  325;  Mr..  Hatfield,  1391 

'  to  1393,  1409.  I 


FUTURE 


Gram,  tradmg  in— Mr.  Jackman,< 707^708 

GEOGRAPHICAL  LIMITATIONS  *  ' 
Cause  high  costs — Mr.  Edwards,  442. 

GLUTO.    See  under  "Fruit"  and  "Markets." 

GOVERNMENT.    See    also    "Canada"    and 
■    "Canadian." 

Agricultural  surveys— See  "Surveys." 

Aid  to  agriculture — Mr.  Robinson,  140  to 
|_        142,  179  to  182;  Mr.  Grant,  376,  392;  Mr._ 
r     Leitch,  516;  Mr.  Ste.  Marie,  623,  624; 
Mr.  Williams,  839;  Mr.  Hamilton,  1036, 
1062,  1083. 

Aid  to  co-operative  organizations— Mr. 
Bulman,  54;  Mr.  Motherwell,  327,  328; 
Mr.  Grant,  411,  412,  417;  Mrs.  Mc- 
Naughton,  431;  Mr.  Jackman,,694;  Mr 
Spence,  815,  816;  Mr.  Gagne,  1049;  Mr 
Macintosh,  1793  to  1795.  ■* 

Canadian  Mercantile  Marine — See  'Shi 
ping '  under  _"  Transportation."-      ■ 

Cereal  industries  protest  to — Mr.  Cun« 
ningham,  203.  upo 

Certified  seed  potatoes — Mr.  -  Pine,-  956 
Mr.  Dewar,  1371  to  1379,  1384;  Mr 
Estey,  1429. 

District  representatives — Mr.  Grant,  376  J 
Mr.  Toupin,  456. 

Employees  in  Great  Britain — Mr.  Scrip- 
ture, 301. 

Grain,  seed  advances — Mr:  Bowman,  1117. 

Homestead  policy — Mr.  Spence,  797.,  — | 

Information  on  marketing — Mr.  Lemh^ 
103;  Mr.  Light,  328,  329,  332  to  340^,-408 
to  410;  Mr.  Leitch,  516;  Mr.  Jackmln, 
698,  700  to  705,  709;  Mr.  HamiltonJ 
1036;  Mr.  Gagne,  1047,^1048;  Mr.  Hat-*- 
field,  1416;  Mr.  Macintosh,,  1792  to 
1795. 

L  _ 

139,,  140,  516. 

Potato  shippers,  assistance  to — Mr.  Led- 
ingham, 262,  263,  265;  Mr.  Pine,  944, 
946;  Mr.  Dewar,  ISSi^Mr,  Hatfield 
1408  to  1410.  '^■*  *■ 

Relief  to  settlers— Mr.  Spence,  847  to  849, 

Trade  Commissioners — Mr.  Hatfield,  1416, 
1417.  .         ^  ^ 

Transportation,  assistance  to — Mr.  Watts^ 
270,  271;  Mr., Chase,  318„319.,.»*      i   f 

GRADING^_   -     ^-  '  ' 

^    Apples-^Mif 

309,  310.    -  

Benefits  of— Mr.  Macintosh,  1794  to  1797, 
Butter— Mr.  Bourbeau,  581  to    583,    588;' 

Mr.  Spence,  816;  Mr„Ruddick,  1580  to 

1585.  '   >^ 

Cheese — Mr.  Leitch,  136;   Mr.  Bourbeau, 

581,  583,  584,  588;  Mr.  Ruddick,  1580  to 

1585. 
Cream— Mr.  Leitch,  132;  Mr.  Henry,  547,, 

550,  551 ;  Mr.  Bourbeau,  580  to  582,.584, 

5S7;  Mr.  Stonehouse.  593. 


n 


APPENDIX  No.  3 


lADING— Co?i. 


Naughton,  431;    Mr.  MacInirahJlTgy. 
'Min— Mr.  Imrie,  1437,  1439,,  144071443. 
xAigs— Mr.  McLean,  243,  244.  ■(    1§^ 
Potatoes— Mr.  Estev,  1430. 
Poultry— Mr.  WilliamSj  837^^838. 
Quality — See  special  headiS. 


Barley,    cost^  of    produ(!i!^HH|  Leitcli, 

507  to  509;  Mr.  Newman,  1628^ 
Barley,  price  of— Mr.  Edwards,  446;   Mr. 

Leitch,  508,  509;   Mr.  Amos,  683. 
Barley,  Production— Mr.   Hamilton, ,  1006, 

1010.    . 
Barley,  yield  per  acre — Mr.  Leitch,  507  to 

509,  518;  Mr.  Hamilton,  1006,  1007;  Mr. 

Newman,^  1629. 
British  Columbia,  demand  for — Mr.  Bui- 

man,  63. 
Brokers— Mr.  Cunningham,  195,  196;   Mr. 

Watts,  279 ;  See  also  "  Grain  Exchange." 
Cattle,   for   beef— Mr.   Barton,    108;    Mi: 

McLean,  236. 
Cereals,  ocean  rate  on — Mr.  Cunningham, 

203,  204. 
Co-operative     marketing     of — Mr.    Kinji 

964;  Mr.  Hamilton,  1060.  i : 

Corn,   growing   of — Mr.   Spence,   S 

809,  810,  815.  

Cuba  market  for— Mr.  Hatfield,   1417. 
Elevators— Mr.  Imrie,,  1436.  1437  Jift  1441. 

1443;   Mr.  Blatchford,   1446 j     ■*     '-' 

"  Storage." 

Elevator  charges— Mr.  Reid,  656,  660;  Mr. 

Jackman,   707;    Mr.   Imrie,    1439.      See 

also    "  Storage."    See    also    exhibit   No. 

223,  pages  1949  to  2193. 
Exchange     as      marketing      agency^ — Mr. 

Grant,  401,  402_413;  Mr.  Jackriian,  705 

to  709.       ^igflil 
Exchange  statiaHSg- Mr.  Grant,  401,r402. 
Feeding   versus   marketing — Mr.   McLe*"" 

242;  Mr.  Spence,  806.  i 

Flax,  price  of— Mr.  Edwards,  446. 
Flax,     production — Mr.    Hamilton,  ,  1006, 

1009,  1010.  J 

Flax,  yield  per  acre — Mr.  Hamilton,  1005, 

1007. 
Flour,  Domestic  market — Mr.  Cornell,  174 

to  176;  Mr.  Watts,  273,  274,  280,  284  to 

286,  292  to  295;  Mr.  Reid,  666,  667. 
Flour,  Export  market — Mr.  t!ornell,  174  to 

176;  Mr.  Watts,  269,  270  to    275,    279,„ 

280,  283  to  286;    Mr.    Thompson,    289, 

290,  293  to  296;   Mr.  Watts,  297;   Mr. 

Reid,  655,  666;  Mr.  Hatfield,  1417;  Mr. 

Somerville,   1548,  1549.  .  Jf 

pFlour,  gi-ades  of — See  "Domestic  marla 

for." 
Flour   Millers'  Associa'bions— Mr.   Comdl 

172;   Mr.  Watts,  269,  278,  279,  288...*j 
Flour,    New    York    differentiai    on— Mr 

Curry,  146  to  148;  Mr.  Nicoll,  154,  155 
.a_   Mr^  Doherty,    161;    Mr.    Cuniningham, 

165i|^r.  C6me11,  172  to' 175,  177/178; 


(^AIN— Con. 

Mr.    Cunningham,    190,    191,    206,    215," 
220,    221;    Mr.    Watts,    270,    272,    275, 
277,  278;   Mr.  Thompson,  289. 

Flour,  ocean  rate  on— Mr.  Curry,  143, 
145  to  148;  Mr.  Ddherty,  163;  Mr. 
Cornell,  172  to  178;  Mr.  Cunningham, 
185,  188,  190,  191,  196,  201,  203,  204, 
206,  211  to  213,  215,  219  to  221;  Mr. 
Watts,  269  to  272,  275,  276,  286;  Mr: 
Thompson,  289,  292,  295;  Mr.  Wa1^ 
298. 

Flour,  price  of— Mr.  Cornell,  175,  176,  279, 

280,  283  to  286,  288,  292  to  295,  297; 
Mr.  Watts,  298;  Mr.  Edwaj-ds,  446, 
447;  Mr.  Reid,  666,  667;  Mr.  Blatoh- 
ford,  1447. 

Flour,   rail   rates  on— Mr.  Watts,  272  to 

274,  276,  282,  286;  Mr.  Thompson,  295, 

296;   Mr.  Watts,  298. 
Flour,    United    States    competition— Mr, 

Cornell,  174  to  176;  Mr.  Watts,  278,  279; 

Mr.    Thompson,    289,    290,    295;     Mr. 

Watts,  299.  j| 

Flour,  United  States  from  Canadian  wheat 

—Mr.  Cornell,  175;  Mr.  Thompson,  289, 

290. 
Flour,  United  States,  importation  of — Mr. 

Watts,  278,   279. 
Futures,    trading    in— Mr.   Jaokman,    707-, 

708.  * 

Grading  of— Mr.  Imrie,   1437,  1439,   1440, 

1443.    ■  ' 

Great  Britain  market — Mr.   Cunningham, 

105,  211,  212;  Mr.  Thompson,  289,  291J 

Mr.  Reid,  650,  651.  « 

GroTPing     necessary     for     pioneers — Mij 

Grant,  382;   Mr.  Spence,  808,  809;   Mr, 

Hamilton,,  1035;  Mr.  Swanson,  1453.  *■  ' 
Lakes  rates  on — ^Mr.  Edwards,  446;    Mr. 

Hamilton,   1037,  1060;   Mr.  Imrie,  1432 

to  1434,  1438. 
Losses  to  gi-owere— Mr.  Leitch,  509  to  511;: 

Mr.  Reid,  660;  Mr.  King,  956.  ^ 

Marketing,    early— Mr.    Grant,    356;    Mr. 

Imrie,  1432. 
Marketing  vei-sus  feeding — ^Mr.  McLean, 

242;  Mr.  Spence,  803.    - 
Milling  in  transit,  rail  rate — See  "Flour, 

rail  rates  on." 
I    Milling,  profits— Mr.  Sissons,  495. 
,    Mill   products-Mr.    Watts,    272   to   275:^ 

281,  284  to  286;  Mr.  Thompson,  289, 
290.  295,  297;  Mr.  Waifcts,  298;  Mr. 
Cuniming,  475,  486,  487;  Mr.  Sissons, 
495;  Mr.  Leitch,  525  to  527;  Mr.  Gum- 
ming, 540,  541;  Mr.  Reid,  665  to  657; 
Mr.  Benson,  893  to  895 ;  Mr.  Blatchford, 
1446   1447. 

Mill  products,  export  of— Mr.  Watts,  272 

to  275,  281,  284,  285;    Mr.  Thompson, 
_        289,  290,  295,  297;   Mr.  Gumming,  540, 

541;  Mr.  Blatchford,  1446. 
Mill  products,  United  States  market  for— - 

Mr.  Leitch,  526,  527.. 
MiHeis'  purohasea  of— Mr.^atts.  279  t^ 

281,   283. 
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qRAIJg— Con.  ,  =j 

'     Mixed,    cost    of    producing — Mr.    Leitoh, 
508,  509. 

Mixed,  price  of— Mr.  Leitch,  508,  509. 

Mixed,  Yield  per  acre  of — Mr.  Leitohj 
508,  509.  _  -* 

Oats,  cost  of  producing — Mr.  Leitdh,  507 
to  609.  *i 

Oats,  importation  into  Canada — Mi', 
Thompson,  293. 

Oats,  price  of— Mr.  McLean,  241;  Mr. 
Edwards,  446;  Mr.  Leitch,  508,  599;' 
Mr,  Reid,  655;  Mr.  Amos,  683;  Mm 
Hamiiton,    1020,   1026. 

Oats,  production— Mr.  Hamilton,  lOOfJf 
1008,   1010, 

Oats,  yield  per  acre— Mr.  Grant,  360;  Mr 
Leitch,  508,  509;    Mr.  Hamilton,   lOOtk 
1007.  ' 

Oatmeal,  ocean  rate  on — Mr.  Curry,  170. 

Ocean  rates  on — Mr.  Curry,  145;  Mr. 
Doherty,  162,  163;  Mr.  Cornell,  174, 
176  to  178;  Mr.  Cunning-ham,  188,  192, 
193,  195  to  198,  201  to  204,  206,  210,  211 

Tto   213,   224;    Mr.   Watts,   269   to    272, 

275,  276,  286,  287,  289;   Mr.  Thompson, 

292;  Mr.  Watts,  298;  Mr.  Swanson,  145  L 
1452.  ^ 

Ontario,  price  of— Mr.  Leitch,  130;  Mr* 
Watts,  2S0. 

Orient,  trade  with  the— Mr.  Imrie,  1442. 

Production— Mr.  Hamilton,  1006. 

Profits  in— Mr.  McLean,  238;  Mr.  Grant. 
360,  366;  Mr.  Leitch,  510,  611. 

Rail  rates  on— Mr.  Arkell,  36;  Mr.  Wa<ttfv 
272,  273,  276,  281  to  283,  290;  Mr. 
Thompson,  295,  296;  Mr.  Light,  334;  Mr. 
Gumming,  476,  485;  Mr.  Reid,  650,  651; 
Mr.  Hamilton,  1037;  Mr.  Imrie,  1433 
to  1438,  1441;  Mr.  Blatchford,  1446  to 
1448;  Mr.  Swanson.  1451,  1452. 

Routes— Mr.  Imrie,  1432  to  1439. 

Rye— Mr.  Hamilton,  1009,  1010. 

Seed  advances  by  Government — Mr.  Bow-- 
man,  1117. 

Storage  of — Mr.  Jackman,  707;  Mr.  Slv, 
761;  Mr.  Spence,  814.  See  also  "Ele- 
vators." I 

Swine,  feed  for— Mr.  McLean,  242,  24-1 
250,  291;  Mr.  Toupin,  451,  452.  * 

Threshing  costs— Mr.  Grant,  355,  366;  M 
Edwards,  447 ;  Mr.  Leitch,  607.  608,  5i: 
519;    Mr.   Read,   655,   656;    Mr.   Amd 
674,  675;  Mr.  Williams,  824;  Mr.  Ham- 
ilton,  1026. 

Trade, -^national  matter — Mr.  Caldwell,  5. 

Trade,  Eovul  Commission  to  inquire  into — 
Pages  2  to  6,  13,  87  to  90-  Mr.  Grant, 
402;   Mr.  Hamilton,  1037. 

Twine,  binder— Mr.  Grant,  355;  Mr 
Leitch,  507,  608;  Mr.  Reid,  655;  Mr. 
Hamilton,  1026. 

United  States  competition- Mr.  Cunning- 
ham,  196;   Mr.  Imrie,   1442. 

United  States  market — Mr.  Imrie,  1435; 
Mr.  Macintosh,  1783. 

United  States  market  for  products — Mr. 
Leitoh,  526,  527, 


GRAIN— Con. 

Varieties  suitable  for  certain  districts — 
Mr.  Williams,  836,  837. 

Western  Canada,  principal   crop  in — Mr  ■ 
Grant,  405,  406;  Mr.  Hamilton,  1006. 

Wheat,  Canadian  Board— Mr.  Watts,  271, 
273;  Mr.  Edwards,  446;  Mr.  Siy,  761; 
Mr.  Hamilton,  1061;  Mr.  Imrie,  1435; 
Mr.  Swanson,  1470. 

Wheat,  Canadian  milled  in  United  States 
-Mr.  Cornell,  175;  Mr.  Thompson,  2S9, 
290.  See  also  "United  States  market 
for  Grain." 

Wheat,  cost  of  producing — Mr.  Grantypd? 
to  362,  365  to  368,  376,  399,  404,lB5l 
Mr.  Edwards,  438;  Mr.  Leitoh,  507  to 
509;  Mr.  Reid,  650,  651,  654,  665,  658, 
661  to  663;  Mr.  Deachman,  934;  Mr. 
Hamilton,  1016,  1026,  1027. 

Wheat,  domestic  market — Mr.  Grant,  405; 
Mr.  Imrie,   1437. 

Wheat,  labour  costs— Mr.  Grant,  348,  349, 
358,  376,  39S;  Mr.  Leitoh,  507  to  509; 
Mr.  Deachman,  934. 

Wheat,  price  of— Mr.  Thompson,  291,  297; " 
Mr.  Grant,  358,  396;  Mr.  Edwards,  438, 
446;    Mr.  Gumming,  485;    Mr.  Leitch' 
w508,  509;   Mr.  Reid,  655,  660,  665,  666 -r 
;«Mr.  Amos,  682,  683;  Mr.  Jackman,  692.! 
Mr.  Sly,  761;    Mr.  Williams,  818;   Mr 
Benson,  896;   Mr.  Deachman,  934;  Mr 
Hamilton,  1013  to  1015,  1020,  1026;  Mr 
Gagne.    1045;    Mr,   Brad^Haw,   1274   tc 
1277;  Mr.  Imrie,  1432,  1435,,  1436,  1442;^ 
Mr.  Blatchford,  1446,  1447;   Mr.  Swan- 
son.   1467,    1469,    1470;    Mr.   Bradshaw, - 
1503  to   1508. 

Wheat,  production- Mr.  Grant,  410;  Mr. 
Spence,  812,  813;  Mr.  Hamilton,  1006, 
1008,  1010,  1011 ;  Mr.  Imrie,  1432,  1441.  i 

Wheat,  qualit-v  of  Canadian — Mr.  Hamil- 
ton, 1010,  1011. 

Wheat,  screenings--Mr.  Imrie,  1443;   Mr  J 
Blatdiford,   1447.  ■ 

Wheat,  seed— Mr.  Grant,  351,  361;  Mr. 
Leitch,  507,  508;  Mr.  Reid,  656. 

Wheat,  United  States  duty  oh— Mr. 
Thompson,  290;  Mr.  Macintosh,  1782,' 
1783. 

Wheat,  yield  per  acre — Mr.   Grant,  358, 
a-'^o.;    Mr.  Leitoh,   508,   609;    Mr.  Reid, 
L667,    660;    Mr.    Spence,    814;    Mr 
Rams,    821;     Mr.    Hamilton,    1006, 
1007,  1028.  I 

GREAT  BRITAI]^T 

Bacon  market— Mr.  McLean,  241  to  243; 
Mr.  Light,  337.  < 

Bacon,  price  of,  in — Mr.  McLean,  227,  244 
to  246;  Mr.  Thompson,  292. 

Canadian  Government  employees  in — ^Mr.i 
Scripture,'  301.  ' 

Cargoes  from — Mr.  Curry,  154;  Mr.  Cun- 
ningham, 223,  224;  Mr.  Sales,  626;  Mr. 
Imrie,   1441,   1442;    Mr.  Swanson,  1468. 

Cattle  embargo,  removal  of— Mr.  Gris- 
dale,  11,  13,  14;  Mr.  CampbeU,  65,  74,  ■ 


INDEX 


S,.  See  under  "  Live  Stock." 


LEAT  BRITAIN— Con. 

75;  Mr.  Curry,  153;  Mr.  McLean,  231  ,l 
Mr.    Motherwell,    327,    328,    339;    Mr. 

gomerville,  1545,  1546.  ^  Ocean  rate  on — Mr.  Cunningham,  200. 

;tle   market— Mr.   Gnisdaie,   20,   27  W 

29;iMr.  Arkell,  30  to  32,  35;  Mr.  Camp-    HORSES.    See  heading  under  "Live  Stock. 

bell.   65,    69,    73.    74,    79.   81,    84;    Mr. 


Curry,   144;   Mr.  McLean,  .230  to  234,  HOSPITALS 
238,  239;  Mr.  Light,  329,  332,  333,  339;  Farms   distant  from— Mrs.   McNaughton,  " 

Mr.  Hammell,  471.  424.  ^ 

Cattle  marketing  expenses  in-rMr.  Arkell,  ^^^.^^     „  ,      „ ,  ,        „  ^ 

32;  Mr.  Campbell,  77;  Mr.  Light,  329.  SOU" 

CatU;,^portfof  discharge  for-Mr.  Gri^-  HOUSES.    See  under  "Farm."     ; 

dale,  22,  24,  26;  Mr.  Campbell,  71,  74, 

82,  83;  Mr.  Light,  337;  Mr.  Somerville,  HOUSE  WORK                   «,„„,.       ,^ 

1550.                 fa    '        '           ,  Farm— Mr.    Leitch,    97,    100;    Mr^  Mc- 

Cattle,   regulations   for  importation  of—  Naughton,  424,  425,  430.                 ^ij 

Mr.  Grisdale,  14;  <Mr.  Curry,  144;  Mr.  ^^^,^  ^,,, 

McLean,  231;  Mr.^awken,  340  to  342;  HUDSON'S  BAY 

Mr.  Grisdale,  1833  to  1836.  Fellowship— Mr.  Grant,  346,  374,  376. 

Cattle,   value    of— Mr.    Grisdale,   27,   28  ••  Grain,  route  for— Mr.  Imrie,  1432,   1433, 

Mr.  Arkell,  30,.  32;   Mr.  McLean,  232,  1437,  1439.                                              ■ 

236  to  238;  -Mr.  Light,  332,  335,  336.  m 

339,  340.                                 ■-*-  ^^  IMPURITIES        Uj 

Egg    market— Mr.    McLean,  ,  254;"    Mr.  jyjjn  products,  m— Mr.  Gumming,  487 

Grant,  411. 

Fruit  market— Mr.  Taylor,  52;  Mr.  Bui-  IMMIGRATION 

man,  56,  58    59;  Mr    Curry,  145;   Mr  from-Mr.  Bulman,  54,  59. 

fiT^,*of 'a^^^^'o      '■   •         d«f  M   \v  Farmers,  not  necessarily-Mr.  Bulman,  58, 

314,  326;  JVIr.  Cummmgs,  465;  Mr.  Sis-  ,^^_  Gumming,  486;  Mr.  Williams,  827. 

sons,  500.                 ;.„i,„^    lofi  911  Needed-Mrs.  McNaughton,  430,  431;  Mr. 

*^o^.';?  '^f^^^r^'^-        o=o  Im    Tvi  V-3'  Gumming,  486;   Mr.  Spence,  807,  810; 

212;  Mr.  Thompson,  289,  291;  Mr.  Reidj  j^^    Deachman,   933;     Mr.    Hamilton, 

650,  651.  inoo 

._._„..,    .--^.Mr.   Sale|-626|^  Orientd-Mr.  Bulman,  54,  59.     See  also 

~-r -^^  ^^  "China"   and   "Japan." 

^■^                                                                -  Production,  effect  of,  on— Mr.  Leitch,  128; 

Mr.  Gumming,  486;   Mr.  Spence^^  807: 

-  Mr   Wi-lliiims.  818.  819.  825:  Mr.  Ham-  Mr.  Deachman,  933;  Mr.  HousonJlF* 


sons,  500. 
Grain  market — Mr.  Cunningham,  196,  211, 
212;  Mr.  Thompson,  289,  291;  Mr.  Reid^ 

650,  651. 
^ _.__„._•_,    — -^—Mr.   Sale^626j^^ 

Insurance— Mr.  Grant,  358;  Mr.  Reid,-6™ 
.  Mr.  Williams,  818,  819,  825;  Mr.  Ham- 
-  ilton,   1011,   1026,   1031.  j. 

HAY 

British  Columbia  demand  for— Mr.  Bul- 
man, 63. 

Cattle,  for  beef— Mr.  Barton,    109.     See 
also  "Feed." 

Cost  of  producing— Mr.  Leitch,  508,  509; 
Mr.  Pirie,  955. 

Cuba  market— Mr.  Hatfield,  1417. 

Price  of— Mr.  Leitch,  508,  509;  Mr.  Amos, 
683;  Mr.  Pirie,  954,  955. 

Profits  in— Mr.  Leitch,  510,  511,  516;  Mr. 
Pirie,  955. 

Yield  per  acre— Mr.  Leitch,  508,  509;  Mr.. 
Pirie,  955, 
HEIFERS.    See  '  Cattle '  under  "  Live  Stock." 

HIDES 

Cattle,  beef— Mr.  Leitch,  92;  Mr.  Light, 


956;  Mr.  Daoust,  1183  to  1185. 

HOMESTEAD  POLICY 

Canadian  Government— Mr.  Spence,  797. 


IMPLEMENTS 

See  "Jlquipmenf  under  "Farm." 

INCOME 

Farm— Mr.  Leitch,  95;  Mr.  Grant,  364  M. 

366,  370,  373,  374;  Mr.  Gumming,  476; 

Mr.  Leitch,  508  to  512;  Mr.  Ste.  Marie, 

614  to  616.  621;  Mr.  Hamilton,  1026. 

Labour— Mr.  Leitch,  131;  Mr.  Grant,  384 

—        to  366,  370;  Mr.  Toupin,  449,  450,  457 

to  460: -Mr.  Leitch,  524;  Mr.  Ste.  Marie, 

■Kl610,  613,  615.  616.  618;  Mr.  Gagne, 

Labour,  definition  of— Mr.  Leitch,  94,  97,, 
124;  Mr.  Grant,  364;  Mr.  Toupin.^45^ 
Mr.  Ste.  Marie,  606,  610.  ^ 

Taxes— Mr.  Leitch,  96;  Mr.  Ward,  644 ;i 
Spence,  812;  Mr.  Williams,  823.     ' 

INDEBTEDNESS 

Saskatchewan— Mr.  Edwards,  437  to  440, 
443,  444,  448;  Mr.  WilUams,  827. 
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INDEX  m^  — zr       -H 

I      li    Crop,  definition  .of— Mr.  Ste.  Marie,  611. 

Live  stock,  definition  of — Mr.  Ste.  Marie, 

611. 
Relative  Prices— Mr.  Grant.  398  to  401; 

M     J?^/rv      W.rlTOQrrls      44-7 


INQUIRY  P      ,»_ 

'    Grain  Trade— See  special  heading.     •■ 

Royal  Commission— See  special  headini 

Surveys— See  special  heading. 

"^N  SINK  

Definition  of— Mr.  Arkell,  30;  Mr.  Light, 


^SPECTION 
Cattle,  Tfceef— Mr.   Grisdale,   15,   16;    Mr. 
Hawken,  341.  M 


INSURANCE 

■"uildings    and   Machinery— Mr.      Grant, 
i50;    Mr.  Dewar,   1370. 
Ettle,  beef— Mr.  Campbell,  72,  73,  84; 
Mr.  Somerville,  1547;  Mr.  Fortin,  1773. 
—     Crop— Mr.  King,  979,  980. 

Hail— Mr.  Grant,  358;  Mr.  Reid,  655; 
Mr.  Williams  818,  819,  825;  Mr.  Ham- 
ilton, 1011,  1026,  1031. 

Shipping — Mr.  Cunningham,  223. 

INTERCOLONIAL  RAILWAY 

British  JSforth  America  Act.,  guarantees — 
Mr.  Gumming,  477,  478. 

IlfTEREST 

Farm  investments,  on — Mr.  Leitch,  92, 
94,  95,  97,  99;  Mr.  Barton,  108,  110; 
Mr.  Leitch,  125,  129,  130;  Mr.  Scrip- 
ture, 308;  Mr.  Grant,  350,  351,  354,  355, 
359,  360,  365,  366,  370,  373,  375;  Mr. 
Toupin,  458,  459;  Mr.  Sissons  504;  Mr. 
Leitch,  508  to  512;  Mr.  Ste.  Marie.  603, 
611,  626;  Mr.  Reid,  658,  662;  Mr.  Wil- 
liams, 819,  820,  824,  825;  Mr.  Dewar, 
1370. 

Taxes,  on— Mr.  Edwards,  434,v439.J_ 

INTERN'ATIONAL  j|,  , 

Mercantile  MariS^Mr.  Nicoll„157;.  Mr. 
Doherty,  164,  165;  Mr.  Curry,  169  to 
171. 

INVENTORY 

Farm— Mr^  Grant,  364. 

INVESTMENTS.  See  heading  under  "Farm. 

IRELAND  ■, 

Cattle  of,  compared  with  Canadian — Mr 
Grisdale,  26. 

IRRIGATION—  ' 

Fruit  in  British  Columbia — Mr.  Taylm 
"':  Mr.  Bulman,  68,  60.  | 


JAPAN 

Fruit  market— Mr.  Bulman,  60.. 
Natives  of  in  Canada— Mr.  Bulman^  59. 

LABOUR  .  p 

^_  Cattle,  beef,  in  production  of— Mr.  Leitch,. 
92;  Mr.  Barton,  105,  103,  llO^llkMrj 
Leitch,  124,  553.  f^^^mm 

Cattle,     dairy— Mr.     Barton,  '  113;*  M 
Leitch,  129,  130;  Mr.  Toupin,  462;  M 


r,  568,  559;  Mr..Stonehouse,  592, 
I 593;    Mr.  Spence,  807;    Mr.^  Williams, 

837.  ^^mm  ' 

Farm  contrasted  with  Civil  Service — M 
Fortier,  574.  ' 

Farm,    cost   of-r-Mr.   Edwards,   447;    Mr.: 
Gumming,   46S;    Mr.   Leitch,   507,   508,. 
510,    512,    518,    5J1;    Mr.-  Stonehouse,' 
593,  594;  Mr.  Ste.  Marie,  606,  625;  Mr. 
Reid,  654  to  657;  Mr.  Amos,  674,  675,  i 
679;    Mr.   Spence,   803,   807, '  812,   813; 
Mr.  Williams,  819,  823,  833;  Mr.  Pirie, 
948,  919,  955,  956;  Mr.  Hamilton,  1026- 
Mr.  Dewai^  1374,  1376,  1385;  Mr.  SwiT" 
son,  1449;  Mr.  Newman, .  1630,  1681.J 

Farm,  domestic — Mrs.  McNaughton,  430. 

Farm,  Experimental — Mr.  Leitch,  i  104 ; 
Mr.  Ste.  Marie,  625. 

Farm  families — Mr.  Leitch,  101;  Mr. 
Grant,  355,  356,  364,  370,  371,  375,  392  " 
to  394;  Mrs.  Mci^Taughton,  424,  425, 
428;  Mr.  Toupin,  459,.  460,  511,  512, 
518;  Mr.  Ste.  Marie.  604,,  603,  616,  617;' 
Mr.  Pirie,  955,  956;  Mr  Dewar,  1374, 
1376,    1385.  '  -    ■ 

Farm,  hours  of— Mr.,Leil:ch,.99,  100,  102,, 
128;    Mr.  Grant,  352  to  354,  394,  393;' 
Mr.    Leitch,    511,    524,    536,    537;     Mi-?- 
Fortier,  567,  569;   Mr.  Ste.  Marie,  617,, 
625;  Mr.  Hamilton,  1016;  Mr.  Houson, 
1758,,  1759.  ^-  A 

Farm,  Ontario— Mr.  Leitch,  97,  101,  102, 
507,  508,  512,  518,  531,  532,  534,  537. 

Farm,  urban,  contrasted  with — Mrs.  Mc- 

_T|sTaughton,  424,  425,  428,  442,  447;   Mr. 
Hughes,    559,    560;     Mr.    Fortier,    537, 
569;   Mr.  Stonehouse,  593;   Mr. -Amos, 
674,    679,    680;    Mr.    Spence,    813;    Mr., 
Deachman,  931;  Mr.  Hamilton,  1016.    "'- 

Farm,  value  of  owner's— Mr.  Leitch,  •  92,-: 
94,  96,  97,  100  to  103;  Mr.  Barton,  104; 
Mr.  Leitch,  124,  125,,  130;  Mr.  Grant.. 
355  to  357,  394;  Mr.  Edwards,  440;  Mr."" 
Leitch,  507,  511,  512,  518,  524,  531 ;  Mr,  ■ 
Williams,  819.  -'       * 

Income— Mr.  Leitch,  131;  Mr.  Grant,  364 
to  366,  370;  Mr.  Toupin,  449,  450,  457,, 
458  to  460;   Mr.  Leitch,  524;   Mr.  Ste. 
Marie,  606,  610,  613,  615,  616,  618;  Mr. 
Gagne,   1047. 

Income,  definition  of — Mr.  Leitch,  94,  .97. 
124;  Mr.  Grant,  364;  Mr.  Toupin,  4591 
Mr.  Ste.  Marie,  606,  610.  ,  |^ 

Oriental— Mr.  Taylor,  54. 

Shipping— Mr.     Campbell,ji  81 . -,  82 ;  -ii' 
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Nicoll,  160;'' Mr.  Cunningham,  212;  Mr. 
Light,  331;  Mr.  Pinsonnault,  345,  346; 
Mr.  Martell,  1087  to  1096. 

Value ;  how  compupted— Mr.  Leitch,  85, 
^  100;  Mr.  Grant,  352,  358,  394;  Mr.  Ed- 
wards, 441,  442;  Mr.  Leitch,  531. 

Y/ages  set  by  Board — Mr.  Bulman,  57,  58. 

Wheat,  costs  of— Mr.  Grant, -348,  349,  358, 
376,  399;  Mr.  Leitch,  507  to  509;  Mr. 
Deachman,  934, 


portation.ap. 


LAMB.      See    under 
I   Stock.'i- 


LAM) 


1^  m 


Amm^^^mmmd    by    one    man— Mr. 

GrMit/  405;   Ml-!  Sissons,  496;   Mr.  Ste. 

V    Marie,  616;  Mr.  Anaos,  674;  Mr.  Dewar, 

'    1370,  1371. 

Colonization  of— Mr.  Grant,  362;  Mr.  Ed- 
wards, 433;    Mr.  Hamilton,   1020.     See 

'   also  "  Immigration." 
-  "    Pasture,  must  be  low  priced— Mr.  Barton, 
111;    Mr.   Leitch,   522,,  523;    Mr.   JN%w- 
man,  1623. 

Payments  for— Mr.  Hamilton,  1020,  1021. 
.     Sales  of,  for  taxes— Mr.  Edwards,  433  to 

I     436;  Mr.  Reid,  670. 

Soldiers'    Settlement   Board— Mr.    Hamil- 
1  ton,  1020,  1021,  1029,  1030. 

Speculation  in— Mr.  Spence,  799,  804,  814; 
Mr.  Williams,  838;  Mr.  King,  979;  Mr. 
Bowman,  1116,  1117.  -^ 

Value  of— Mr.  Bulman,  60;  Mr.  Leitch 
127,  128,  130,  137  to  139;  Mr.  Grant; 
350,  351,  359,  362,  365,  367,  369,  370,  375; 
Mr.  Edwards,  433;  Mr.  Sissons,  488,  489; 
Mr.  Leitch,  507,  508,  512,  522,  523;  Mr. 
St.  Marie,  613,  614;  Mr.  Reid,  658,  668 
to  672;  Mr.  Spence,  803,  804;  Mr.  Wil- 
liams, 818  to  820,  §24,  825,  843;  Mr. 
Pirie,  948,. 956;  Mr.  Bowman,  1116,  1117, 
1147;  Mr.  Dewar,  1370,  1379,  1380;  Mej 
Hatfield,  1414;  Mr.  ISlcwman,  ,1623jM| 


Fairbairn,  1652. 

1 


LEATHER 

Oceaa  rate  on— Mr.  Cunningham,  214,  215,; 
217;  Mr.  Thompson,  297.  m 

LEGISLATION 

Agi-iculture,  re— Mr.  Leitch_139^40,  516. 
See  also  "  Government  ."jfcfBfc  f 


LIVE  STOCK  ft  ^^ 

Association^- Mr.  King,  966. 
BRBEDiNC^Mr.  Leitch,  ,101^   102,   139  i. -Mr. 
Toupm,  455;  Mr.  StonShouse.  ^00;  Mr. 
Williams,  833,  834.  V 

Cattle,  Beef       -'  ,    „    ^» 

Age  of,  for  exporting— Mr.  Campbell,  67. 
Agriculture  needs— Mr.,  McLean,  227,  228. 


LIVE  STOCK— Con. 

Attendants  on  board  ship — Mr.  Ligh?^29,' 

331,  3.38. 
Beef,  canned— Mr.  McLean,  235,  236.  See 

also  '  Meats '  under  this  heading. 
Beef,  chilled— Mr.  Grisdale,  28;   Mr.  Mc- 
Lean, 232,  233,  235  to  238,  249.    See  also 
'  Meats '  under  this  heading. 
Beef,  chilled,  ocean  race  on — Mr.  Curry,  _ 
149;  Mr.  Nicoll,  157;  Mr.  Cunninghamj 
167,   192,  239.  _  *, 

Beef,  chilled,  transportation  of— Mr.  Mc- 
Lean, 237,  239. 
Beef,  cold  storage  of— Mr.  McLean,  233; 

Mr.  Cummuig,  483,  484. 
Beef,  frozen— Mr.  McLean,  229,  232,  235.)  ' 
Breeding  of— Mr.  McLean,  234,  236,  237; 
Mr.  Spence,  809;  Mr.  Williams,  835,  836. 
845,  846.  -*  . 

Brokers  of— Page  11 ;   Mr.  Campbell,  55, 
66,   71,-72,  74,   79,   SO.  84;    Mr.   Curry, 
144,  150  to  152,  170,  171 ;  Mr.  Cunninii-— 
ham,   204,   205,   207,  208;    Mr.   MothelP' 
well,  328;   Mr.  Light,  338;   Mr.  Munro, 
373.     See  also  "Shipping  Brokers." 
Buyers  of,  in  Canada — Mr.  Campbell,  75.  j 
Calves  from— Mr.  Leitch,  92.  3- 

Canadian  Government  Mercantile  Marine 
as  carriers  of— Mr.  Campbell,  72,  73,  79, 
85;  Mr.  Cunningham,  224,  225. 
Canadian,  compared  with  Irish — Mr.  Gris- 
dale, 26. 
Co-operative  marketing  of — Mr.  Mother- 
well, 327,  328. 
Cost  of  producing — Mr.  Grisdale,  29;  Mr. 
Leitch,   91,    92,    101,    102;    Mr.   Barton, 
J—       104  to   106,  108,  110;   Mr.  Leitch,  124; 
^Mv.  Light,   340;    Mr.   Grant,  380;    Mr. 
Edwards,  442;   Mr.  Leitch,  532,  533. 
Cream  from — Mr.  Leitch,  92. 
Dairy  cattle,  from— Mr.  Barton,  104,  106, 
107;   Mr.  Ste.  Marie,  606,  607.  -^ 

Depression  in  industry— Mr.  McLean,  229,  " 

231;  Mr.  Leitch,  532;  Mr.  Williams,  839. 

Development   of  industry — Mr.    Grisdale, 

28,  29;   Mr.  Arkell,  31,  35;   Mr.  Camp- 

' ,     bell,  65,  69,  73,  74,  79,  81,  84;  Mr.  CuiTy, 

144,    153;    Mr.    McLean,   227,   230,   231, 

234,  238. 

Domestic  market  for — Mr.  McLean,  229, 

231;  Mr.  Light,  334. 
Embargo,  removal  of— Mr.  Grisdale,  11,' 
13,  14;  Mr.  Campbell,  65,  74,  75;  Mr. 
Curry,  153;  Mr.  McLean,  231;  Mr. 
Motherwell,  327,  328,  339;  Mr.  Somer- 
ville,  1545,  1546. 
Export,  Canada  must— Mr.  McLean,  227, 

228. 
Facilities    for    handling    in    Canada — Mr. 

Somerville,  1545  to  1549. 

Feed  for— Mr.  Leitch,  92,  93,  96,  101,  102; 

Mr.  Barton,  104  to  110;   Mr.  McLean, 

235,  ,236;   Mr.  Light,  329;   Mr.  Leitch, 

533 

Feeder  trade  in— Mr.  Arkell,  31 ;  Mr.  Mc- 

■  Lean,,  231  to  234;  Mr.  Light,  329,  334, 
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335;     Mr.    Williams,     840.      See     also 
"Stores"  under  this  heading. 

Finishing  of— Mr.  McLeam,  233,  234;  Mr. 
Leitch,  533. 

Grain  for— Mr.  Burton,  108;  Mr.  McLean, 
236. 

Great  Britain  market— Mr.  Grisdale,  20, 
27  to  29;  Mr.  Arkell,  30  to  32,  35;  Mr. 
Campbell,  65,  69,  73,  74,  79,  81,  84.  Mr. 
Curry,  144;  Mr.  McLean,  230  to  234,. 
238,  239;  Mr.  Light,  329,  332,  333,  339; 
Mr.  Hammell,  471. 

Heifers,  price  of  compared  with  steers — 
Mr.  McLean,  249 ;  Mr.  Light,  335. 

Hides  from— Mr.  Leitch,  92;  Mr.  Light, 
336;  Mr.  Ste.  Marie,  607;  Mr.  King,  956; 
Mr.  Daoust,  1183  to  1185. 

Identification  of— Mr.  Grisdale,  16. 

In  sink,  definition  of— Mr.  Arkell,  30;  Mr.. 
>         Light,  336.  ■'- 

Inspection  of — Mr.  Grisdale,  15,  16;  Mr. 
Hawken,  341. 

Insurance  on— Mr.  Campbell,  72,  73,  84; 
Mr.  Somervillc,  1547;  Mr.  Fortin,  1773. 

Irish  compared  with  Canadian — Mr.  Gris- 
dale, 26. 

Labour  in  production  of— Mr.  Leitch,  921 
Mr.  Barton,  105,  106,  110,  111;  Ml 
Leitch,  124,  533. 

Labour  building  stalls  on  steamers— Mr.4 
Campbell,  81,  82;  Mr.  Nicoll,  160;  Mr. 
Pinsonnault,  345,  346.     ' 

Losses— Mr.  Leitch,  92,  93;  Mr.  McLean. 
233;  Mr.  Light,  340;  Mr.  Edwardt,,  442;^ 
Mr.  Leitch,  532;  Mr.  Deachman,  914. 

Marketing  costs  too  high— Mr.  Light,  339. 

Milk  from— Mr.  Leitch,  92. 

Mortality  on  board  ship— Mr.  Light,  330; 
Mr.  Hawken,  341,  342;  Mr.  Somerville, 
1546,  1549,  1550;  Mr.  Fortin,  1773,  1774. 

Movement  from  Western  to  Eastern  Can- 
ada—Mr. Arkell,  32,-34,  35;  Mr.  Bar- 
ton, 107,  110;  Mr.  McLean,  233;  Mr. 
Light,  329,  334,  335. 

Number  available  for  export — Mr.  Gris- 
dale, 14;  Mr.  Curry,  144.  153,  171;  Mr. 
McLean,  232,  234,  235;   Mr.  Light,  339.. 

Ocean  rate  on— Mr.  Curry,  142  to  145,  151 
to  153;  Mr.  Nicoll,  157,  160,  161;  Mr,, 
Cunningham,  167;  Mr.  Curry,  170  t 
172;  Mr.  Cunningham,  204,  209  to  215 
217,  224;  Mr.  Light,  329,  331,  338;  M 
Hawken,  341;  Mr.  Somerville,  1546  1 
1548;  Mr.  Fortin,  1774,  1775.  See  ali 
"  Transportation  of "  and  "  Ocean  spac 
for"  under  this  heading. 

Ocean  space  for:  Pages  4,  10,  11;  Mr: 
Grisdale,  13;  Mr.  Arkell,  36;  Mr.  Gamp- 
bell,  65,  66,  69  to  75,  78  to  SO,  84;  Mri 
Curry,  142  to  148,  150  to  154;  Mr! 
Nicoll,  160,-161;  Mr.  Cunniijgham,  16S, 
169;  Mr.  Curry,  171;  Mr.  Cunningham, 
224,  225;  Mr.  Motherwell,  327;  Mr. 
Hawken,  341;  Mr.  Robb,  372,  373;  Mr. 
Fortin,  1776.  -  | 
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Ocean  space  for,  definition  of— Mr.  Arkell, 
33;  Mr.  Campbell,  67;  Mr.  Light,  330; 
Mr.  Hawken,  341,  342;  Mr.  Pinsonnault, 
345.  Jfc 

Ofial  value— Mr.  Arkell,  30;  Mr.  Light; 
336. 

Pasture  for— Mr.  Barton,  lll;'-Mr.  Grant 
380.  »  d 

Ports  departure  from  Canada — Mr.  Grii 
dale,  22;  Mr.  Campbell,  70,  74,  75,  77 
78;  Mr.  Curry,  151,  153,  171;  Mr.Somer-       - 
ville,  1546  to  1550.  ^ 

Ports  of  discharge  in  Great  Britain — Mr. 
Grisdale,  22,  24,  26;  Mr.  Campbell,  71, 
74,  82,  83;  Mr.  Light,  337;  Mr.  Somer- 
ville, 1550.  _ 

Price    of— Mr.   Edwards,   446,    447;  ^r.^UH 

-lAmos,  683;  Mr.  Hamilton,  1020.     ^   "^ 

Production  increase  as  result  of  new 
markets— Mr.  Arkell,  35. 

Profits  in— Mr.  Leitch,  93,  100,  102;  Mr 
Barton,  105,  107  to  110;   Mr.  McLean,. 
237. 

Rail  transportation  of — Mr.  Grisdale,  13, 
■    ^— ^Mr.  Arkell,  32,  33,  35;  Mr.  Camp- 
,65,  70,  84;  Mr.  Caldwell,  129;  jVIr. 
t,   329,   334,   335,   337;    Mr.   Somer- 
;  1548;  Mr.  Fortin,  1773,  1775. 

Regulations    for    importation    into    Great 
Britain— Mr.    Grisdale,   14;    Mr.  Curry ,^^ 
144;    Mr.   McLean,  231;    Mr.  Hawken,^^^ 
340  to  342;  Mr.  Grisdale,  1833  to  1836.         - 

Roots  for— Mr.  Barton,  109,  110.  "^^ 

St.  Lawrence  route  for— Mr.  Campbell,  77 
to  79;  "Mr.  Curry,  153;  Mr.  Light,  336;      ,_ 
Mr.  Fortin,  1772  to  1776. 

Selling  expenses  in  Great  Britain— Mr. 
Arkell,  32;  Mr.  Campbell,  77;  Mr.  Light 
329,  331,  332,  338.  I     

Shrinkage  in  transportation — Mr.  Somer- 
ville, 1546  to  1549;  Mr.  Fortin,  1773. 

Silage  for— Mr.  Barton,  109,  110. 

South  America,  competition  of — Mr.  Mc- 
Lean, 232,  236. 

Stalls   on  board  ship— Mr.   Campbell,  SIJ 

82;  Mr.  Curry,  143,  154;  Mr.  Light,  329 
to  331;  Mr.  Hawken,  340  to  342;  Mr. 
Pinsonnault,  342  to  346;  Mr.  Martell, 
1087  to  1096. 
Steers,  prices  of  compared  with  heifers — 
IT  McLean,  249;  Mr.  Light,  335. 
Stores  must  be  shipped  from  Canadian 
^  ports— Mr.  Grisdale,  22.  ^ 

Stores,  all  cattle  should  be  shipped  as — 

Mr.  Grisdale,  21;  Mr.  Campbell,  68,  69, 

81,  84;  Mr.  Hammell,  470,  471.  * 

Transportation  of— Mr.  Grisdale,  27  to  29; 
Mr.  Arkell,  32;  Mr.  Campbell,  65  to  67 
70,  72,  73,  77  to  79,  81  to  85;  Mr.  Curry 
142  to  144;  Mr.  Light,  337;  Mr.  S.  Som-' 
erville,  1546  to  1549;  Mr.  Fortin,  1773 
See  also  "Rail"  and  "Ocean  rates 
under  this  heading.  ^ 

United  States  competition — Mr.  Campbeilj 
69,  70^^77,  78;  Mr.  Curry,  151,  153;  Mi] 
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Cunningham,    225;    Mr.    McLean,    232, 
233,  235;  Mr.  Light,  334,  335. 

United  States  market  for— Mr.  Campbell, 
68;  Mr.  McLean,  228  to  230,  232  to  235, 
238,  334;  Mr.  Williams,  839,  840. 

Value  of— Mr.  Arkell,  33,  34;  Mr.  Camp- 
bell, 68,  84;  Mr.  Leitch,  91,  92;  Mr. 
Barton,  107,  108;  Mr.  McLean,  236,  237; 
Mr.  Light,  339,  340. 

Value  of,  in  Great  Britain— Mr.  Grisdale, 
27,  28;  Mr.  Arkell,  30,  32;  Mr.  McLe 
232,  236  to  238;  Mr.  Light,  332,  335, 1 
339,  340.  ' 

Veterinarians   for — Mr.   Grisdale,    17,   1 

Wharfage  on— Mr.  Cunningham,  204,  2i 
Mr.  Light,  338.  | 

Cattle 

.    Canada,  number  in — Mr.  Hamilton,  101 
Cattle,  D.uky 

Australia  competitor  in  products — Mr. 
Leitch,  135;  Mr.  Ruddick,  1580. 

Beef  cattle,  from— Mr.  Barton,  104,  106, 
107;  Mr.  Ste.  Marie,  606,  607. 

Breeding  of— Mr.  Barton,  106,  113  to  118; 
Mr.  Leitch,  139;  Mr.  Toupin,  455,  457; 
Mr.  Gumming,  474,  475;  Mr.  Leitch,  538, 
639;  Mr.  Ste.  Marie,  622,  623.  See  also 
'  Breeding  '  under  "  Live  Stock  "  gener- 
1       ally. 

Breeds  of— Mr.  Toupin,  461,  462;  Mr. 
Spence,  809;  Mr.  Williams,  836,  837. 

Butter,  consumption  in  Canada— Mr. 
Fortier,  578. 

Butter,  export  of — Mr.  Gumming,  481; 
Mr.  Fortier,  667  to  671;  Mr.  Bourbeau, 
587,  588;  Mr.  Stonehouse,  600;  Mr. 
Hamilton,  1012. 

Batter  fat  in  milk— See  'Cream'  under 
|his   heading. 

Butter,  grading  of — Mr.  Bourbeau,  581  to 
583,  688;  Mr.  Spence,  816;  Mr.  Rud- 
dick,  1580  to  1585. 

Butter,  imports  of — Mr.  Gumming,  481; 
Mr.  Fortier,  569,  572;  Mr.  Stonehouse 
600. 

Butter,  manufacture  of— Mr.  Leitch,  97; 
Mr.    Gumming,   473,    474;    Mr.    Henry,, 
550,  651;   Mr,  Fortier,  577;   Mr,  Bour- 
beau, 586;   Mr.  Hamilton,  1012,  1013. 
_     Butter,    ocean   rate   on — Mr.   Curry,    143 
145,    148.    149;    Mr.    Nicoll,    157;    Mr.. 
Doherty,    162,    163;    Mr.    Cunningham j, 

^166,  167,  192  to  194.  »■ 

Iper,  oleomargarine,  competition  of — 
Mr.  McLean,  256,  257,  260;  Mr.  Cum- 
,  ming,  481,  482;  Mr.  Fortier,  577,  578: 
Mr.  Bourbeau,  587;  Mr.  Stonehouse,  598 
to  600. 

Butter,    oleomargarine    in — Mr.    McLeam, 
'       256;  Mr.  Gumming,  482.  ■* 

Butter,  pasteurization  of — Mr,.  Bourbeau, . 
680  to  582.  588.  ' 

Butter,  price  of— Mr.  McLean,  256,  260; 
Mr.   Gumming,  481,  482;    Mr.,  Fortier, , 
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567,  572  to  574;  Mr.  Bourbeau,  583, 
588;  Mr.  Hamilton,  1012,  1013. 
Butter,  production— Mr.  Gumming,  483; 
Mr,  Bourbeau,  580,  586;  Mr,  Hamilton, 
1012, 
Butter,  quality  of— Mr,  Leitch,  135;  Mr. 
Gumming,  483;  Mr.  Fortier,  577,  578; 
Mr.  Bourbeau,  679  to  682,  584,  687,  588; 
Mr.  Hamilton,  1012;  Mr.  Ruddick,  1578 
^  to  1585. 

"yes-   from — Mr.     Toupin,     452;     Mr. 
.eitch.  623,  624;    Mr.  Ste.   Marie,  607, 
08;  Mr.  Spence,  809. 
sese    bulletins — Mr.    Leitch,    137. 
tese,  competition  in — Mr.  Leitch,  135, 

ISR:    Mr    TPnrtipr     .W1  •    Mr     .C!tr.noV.r,„oQ 


:;  Mr.  Ruddick,  1578  to  1585. 
ese,  export  of— Mr.  Leitch,  135,  136; 
Mr.  Bourbeau,  589,  590. 
Cheese,  factory— Mr.  Barton,  119,  121  to 
h|rii23;   Mr.  Leitch.  135  to  137,  539;  Mr. 
^^ourbeau,  681,  584. 
Cheese,  farm  made— Mr.  Barton,  122;  Mr.i 
Toupin,  463.  - 

Cheese,  grading  of — Mr.  Leitch,  136;  Mr. 
Bourbeau,  581,  583,  584,  588;  Mr.  Rud- 
dick, 1680  to  1585. 
[Cheese,  ocean  rate  on — Mr.  Gurry,  145, 
nri49;  Mr.  Nicoll,  157;  Mr.  Doherty,  162, 
Ll63;  Mr.  Cunningham,  167,  193.  J 

■feese,  packages  for — Mr.  Bourbeau,  589, 
■      S90. 

Cheese,  price  of— Mr.  Bourbeau,  579,  683, 
585,  586,  588,  590;  Mr.  Stonehouse,  595, 
696. 
Cheese,  quality  of— Mr,  Leitch,  136;  Mr, 
Bourbeau,  579,  681,  683.  584,  688  to  590; 
Mr.  Ruddick,  1678,  1579. 
Cheese,  skimmed  milk — Mr.  Bourbeau,  590. 
Co-operative     organizations-^Mr.     Leitch, 
136  to  138;  Mr.  Henry,  651;  Mr.  Bour- 
beau, 581;  Mr.  Stonehouse,  594  to  597; 
Mr.  Spence,  814  to  816. 
Cream,  beef  cattle,  from — Mr.  Leitch,  92. 
Cream,  grading  of— Mr.  Leitch,  132;  Mr. 
Henry,    547,    550,    651;    Mr.   Bourbeau, 
580  to  682,  584,  585,  587;   Mr.  Stone- 
house, 593. 
Cream,  marketing  of— Mr.  Barton,  121  to 
123;   Mr.  Leitch,  137;   Mr.  Grant,  378, 
379;  Mr.  Leitch,  524,  525;  Mr.  Henry^ 
647;   Mr.  Fortier,  567,  569;   Mr.  Bou?^ 
J      beau,  580;  Mr.  Spence,  814. 
pKream,     percentage     of     in     milk — Mr. 
~    Leitch,  129;  Mr.  Toupin,  461,  462. 
Cream  production — Mr.  Barton,  120,  121; 
Mr.   Gumming,  474;    Mr.  Fortier,   567, 
I       568. 
■Cream,  quality  of— Mr.  Bourbeau,  684,  585, 


Dairy  Council,  National,  of  Canada — 
Mr.  Stonehouse,  591,  596,  597. 

Deflation  in  value— Mr.  Leitch,  131;  Mr. 
Sisso^ns,  493  to  495;  Mr.  Leitch,  522. 
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Danish  competitdon — Mr.  Leiroli,  135;' Mr. 
Fortier,  570;  Mr.  Bourbeau,  571,  584, 
585;  Mr.  Ruddick,  1680  to  1585. 

Feeding  of— Mr.  Barton,  113,  118  to  121; 

Mr.  Leitch,   130,    131;    Mr.  Thompaou 

295;  Mr.  Grant,  375;  Mr.  Toupin,  449, 
451  to  454,  457,  463,  464;  Mr.  Gumming, 
474,  475;  Mr.  Sissons,  493;  Mr.  Leitch, 
522,  525,  526;  Mr.  Fortier,  568;  Mr. 
Stonehouse,  592,  597;  Mr.  Spence,  809; 
Mr.  Newman,  1623,  1624. 

Index,  definition  of— Mr.  Ste.  Marie,  611. 

Labour— Mr.  Barton,  113;  Mr.  Leitch, 
129,  130;  Mr.  Toupin,  462;  Mr.  Sissocs, 
493;  Mr.  Leitch,.  522,  529;  Mr.  Fortier, 
568,  569;  Mr.  Stonehouse,  592,  593;  Mr. 
Spence,  807;  Mr.  Williams,  837. 

Losses— Mr.  Leitch,  131,  136;  Mr.  Gum- 
ming, 473;  Mr.  Sissons,  493,  495;  Mr. 
Leitch,  523;  Mr.  Hughes,  558;  Mr.  For- 
tier, 568;  Mr.  Ste.  Marie,  621. 
—  Marketing,  co-operative — Mr.  Grant,  416; 
Mr.  Williams.  840. 

M'lk,  beef  cattle,  from — Mr.  Leitch,  92. 

Milk,  ibottles  for— Mr.  Leitch,   132;   Mr. 

—  Sissons,  492;  Mr.  Henry,  544,  548,  549; 
.       Mr.  Hughes,  552,  555  to  558. 

Mdlk,  butter  fat  in— See  'Gream     under 
['       this  heading. 

Milk,   cheese  from  skimmed — Mr.  Bour- 
beau, 590. 
Milk,  competition  in  selling — Mr.  Barton, 

-  123;  Mr.  Leitch,  133;  Mr.  Hughes,  557, 
■  661,  664. 

,  ^ilk,    costs    of   production — Mr.   Barton, 

112,  119,  120,  121,  123;  Mr.  Leitch,  129, 

130  to  132,  137;   Mr.  Toupin,  461;   Mr. 

Sissons,  492;   Mr.  Leitch,  522,  525,  528, 

■^538;  Mr-.  Henry,  552;  Mr.  Hughes,  568, 

^65;  Mr.  Fortier,  568;  Mr.  Stonehouse, 

'591;   Mr.  Newman,  1623,  1624,  1626. 
Milk,    cream    in— Mr.    Leitch,    129;    Mr. 

Toupin,  461,  462. 
Milk,  distribution  of— Mr.  Barton,.  120, 
'  123;  Mr.  Leitch,  132,  133;  Mr.  Toupinj 
^"  461;  Mr.  Sissons,  492,  494;  Mr.  Leitch, 
524,  539;  Mr.  Henry,  643  to  550;  Mr, 
Hughes,  553,  555,  657  to  563;  Mr.  For- 
tier, 566. 
Milk,  hogs,  for — Mr.  McLean,  243;  Mr. 
Toupin,  451;   Mr.  Spence,  809. 

Milk,  oleomargarine,  in — Mr.  McLean,  256. 

■  Milk,  pasteurization  of — Mr.  Sissons,  492; 
Mr.  Henry ,-«544,  545,  547;  Mr.  Hughes, 
552,  565. 
Milk,  price  of— Mr.  Leitch,  99;  Mr.  Bar- 
I  ton,  120,  123;  Mr.  Leitch,  130,  132,  136, 
137;  Mr.  Toupin,  461,  462;  Mr.  Sissons, 
492  to  494;  Mr.  Leitch,.  523  to  525,  529; 
Mr.  Henry,  543  to  545,  548,  54S,  551; 
_^  Mr.  Hughes,  552,  553,  557,  558,  560  to 
^  665;  Mr.  Fortier,  566,-567,  571;  Mr. 
Stonehouse,  600.         "^   •"■ 
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Milk,  price  of,  ! 
492,  493;  Mr.  : 
549;  Mr.  Hughes,  563,  557,  558. 

Milk,   production— Mr.  Leitch,   130;    Mr. 
Toupin,    447,    450,    451,    461,    462;    Mr.' 
Leiteh,  623  io  625;    Mr.  Fortier,  673; 
Mr.    Ste.    Marie,    621;    Mr.    Ruddick, 
1579;   Mr.  Newman,   1624  to  1626. 

Milk,  quality— Mr.  LeitcJi,  134;  Mr.  Tou- 
pin,   461,    462;    Mr.    Sissons,    494;    Mr.^ 
Hughes,  562;  Mr.  Stonehouse,  593;  Mr.' 
Newman,  1624,  1625. 

Milk,.  Transportation    costs — Mr.   Ledtoh, , 
132;  Mr.  Sissons,  492,  494;  Mr.  Henry, 
543,   544,   646;    Mr.   Hughes,  .568,   559, 
664  to  666.  _        - 

New    Zealand,    oo'inpetition    of,    in    pro- 
ducts—Mr. Leitch,  135,  135;  Mr.  Fortier,  j 
571,  572;  Mr.  Bourbeau,  583;  Mr.  Rud- 
dick,  1578  to  1580. 

Nova  Seotia— Mr.  Gumming,  473. 

Ontario— Mr.  Barton,  112;  Mr.  Leitdh,  129. 

Pasture  for— Mr.  Leitdh,  130;  Mr.  Toupin,  ,■ 
451,  466;  Mr.  Leitch,  522;  Mr.  Spence,, 
809.  '  '» 

Price  of— Mr.  Ste.  Marie,  606,  607,.  609; 
Mr.  Amos,  683;  Mr.  Deachman,  914. 

Products,  cold  storage  of — Mr.  Bourb^ 
583,  584,  589;  Mr.  Stonehouse,  596,  597., 

Products,      companies      distributing — Mr.  . 
Sissons,  492,  493;   Mr.  Henry,  543,  549, 
550;  Mr.  Hughes,  552,  563,  564. 

Profits  in— Mr.  Leitch,  130,  131,  136;  Mr' 
Toupin,  462;  Mr.  Ste.  Marie,  621. 

Pure  Bred— Mr.  Grant,  375,  378,  379;  Mr., 
Toupin,  461,  462;    Mr.  Gumming,  474  ;^ 
Mr.  Sissons,  493;   Mr.  Ste.  Marie,  623 
to  624. 

Quebec— Mr.  Barton,  104,  112;  Mr.  For- 
tier, 567;  Mr.  Ste.  Marie,  621. 

Record  of  performance — Mr.  Barton,  113,, 
115,    118,    119;  Mr.   Leitch,  523  to  525; 
Mr.    Ste.    Marie,    623;    Mr.    Newman, 
1623,  1624.  

Saskatchewan — Mr.  Hamilton,  1034. 

Scrub  stock— Mr.  Barton,  113  to  115,  117; 
Mr.  Gumming,  474,  475;  Mr.  Leitch,.538, 
539;  Mr.  Ste.  Marie,  608,  609,  621  to 
624;  Mr.  Williams,  837;  Mr.  Gagne, 
1044. 

Speciaiization  in— Mr.  Barton,   112,   113  ;i 
Mr.  Leitsh,  131,  132;   Mr.  Ste.  Mm' 
621;  Mr.  Spence,  809.  ' 

Testing  of— Mr.  Barton,  113  to  116,  118, 
119;  Mr.  Leitch,  139;  Mr.  Grant,  375, 
378;  Mr,  Toupin,  467,,  461,  463;  Mr. 
Spence,  809;  Mr.  WiMiams,  837;  Mr 
Gagne,  1044,  1050. 

Western  Ganada— Mr.  McLean,  243-  Mi 
Hamilton,   1012.  . 

Go-OPEEATivE  Marketing. 
Mr'r  Grant,  416;  Mr.  Williams,  840    " 

GosT  OP  Pkoducing  in  Ontaeio 
Mr.  Leiteh,^  91,.  92,  96. 
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Deflation   in  Valub#  f 

„,  Mr.  Leatdh,   92,   93,    100,    101,   131;    Mr. 
Grant,   378;    Mr.   Sissons,  493   ix     '"" 
Mr.jLesjftoh,  522;  Mr.  Reid,  663, 

Depreciation.        _  '       ^ 

Mr.  Ste.  Marie,"  605  to  609. 

"  L. 

Feed  for.  •  "^ 

Mr.    Leitdh,    92,    93,  ■  98.-  101,    102;    Mr. 
Thompson,  295;  Mr.  Toupin,  452. 

Hogs  ■ 

Bacon,  curing  of— Mr.  McLean,  242;  Mr 

Hamilton,  1016. 
Bacon,   Canada,   Price  -iin — Mr.   McLean, 

227,  244  to  246;  Mr.  Thompson,  292. 
Bacon,    Great    Britain    market    for — ^Mr. 

McLean,  241  to  243;  Mr.  Light,  337. 
Bacon,  Great  Britain,  price  in — Mr.  Mc- 
Lean, 227,  244  to  246;  Mr.  Thompson, 

292. 
Breeding,  better,  necessary — ^Mr.  McLean, 

241;  Mr.  Spence,  S09. 
Canada,  number  in— Mr.  Hamilton,  1011, 

1034. 
Denmank,   competition   of — Mr.   McLedn. 

241  to  243. 
Export  trade— Mr.  McLean,  241  to  243.  .■* 
Feed  for— Mr.  Barton,   120  to  122,   137; 

Mr.  McLean,  242  to  244,  250,  251;  Mr.' 

Thompson,  290,  291 ;  Mr.  Scrinture,  301 ; 

Mr.  Toupin,  449,  451,  452;  Mr.  Leitch, 

530,  531;  Mr.  Spence,  809. 
Grading  of— Mr.  McLean,  243,  244. 
Grain   for— Mr.    McLean,   242,   243,   250, 

291 :  Mr.  Toupin,  451,  452. 
Milk  for— Mr.  McLean,  243;  Mr.  Toupm, 

451;  Mr.  Spence,  809. 
Pork,  co^  of  producing— Mr.  Leitdh,  529 
.(       to  531.  ,      ,^ 

Pork  from  United  States  in  Canada— Mr. 

McLean,  250;  Mr.  Light,  337. 
Price  of— Mr.  McLean,  227,  237.  244,  250, 

251;  Mr.  Thompson,  293;  Mr.  Leitch, 
,  530;  Mr.  Amos,  683;  Mr.  Hamiltp 
I        1020.  1 

Production  in  Quebec— Mr.  Toupin,  i< 

451. 
__iProducts  of— Mr.  McLean,  246. 

Profits    on    products— Mr.    McLean,    244, 

245;  Mr.  Ligjht,  337;  Mr.  Leitch,  530. 
Type    demanded— Mr.    McLean,    241    to 
-        243,  250,  251.  ^       ^       ^^ 

United    States    packed   m    Canada— Mr.- 

McLean,  250;  Mr.  Li#it,  337. 

Horses. 

Breeding  of— Mr.  Williams,  834  to  836.^ 

Canada,  number  in— Mr.  Hamilton?"  1011. 

Depreciation— Mr.  Grant,  354;  Mr.  Henry, 
546,  547;  Mr.  Dewar,  1370. 

Feed  for— Mr.  Grant,  354,  361;  Mr.  Ham- 
ilton, 1026^  '■' 

Tractors  oompared  with — Mr.  Grant,  360, 

361. 
Value— Mr.    Grant,    354,    360,    361;    Mr. 
Leitch,  507,  '508;  Mr.  Henry,  546,  547; 

AA2J  I      I        ^ 


LIVE  STOCK— Con. 

Mr.  Wilhams,  834,  835,  838;  Mr.  Deach 
man,   915;    Mr.    Hamilton,    1011;    Mr. 
Dewar,  1369. 

Meats. 

British  Columbia  demand  for — Mr.  Bul- 
.     man,  63. 
Canned,  locean  rate  ion — Mr.  Curry,  149; 

Mr.  NieoM,  157. 
Dressed— Mr.  McLean,  228. 
Packing  Houses. 
Agreement  on  iprices — Mr.  McLean,  240, 

246  to  249. 
Clearing  Houses— Mr.  McLeau,  227,  231, 

240. 
Competition  between— McLean,  227,  23S 

240. 
Development  -of  industry-Mr.   McLe 

226,  246  ^o  248.         fl^    t 

Pioneer  Industry. 
Western  Canada— Mr.  Hamilton,  1011. 

Price.  «J 

Market   determine^:— ^r.  -(McLean,  .227, 

231    240    249 
Producers'— Mr.  Grant,  365,  369,  37^79, 

Products 
Competition   in   sales    of — Mr.    McLean, 

247,  248. 
Distribution  of— Mr.  McLean,  247,  248, 
Prices— Mr.  McLean,  227,  231,  240,  246  to 

249;   Mr.  Grant,  374. 
Prices,  cause  of  high— Mr.  McLean,  246 

to  248. 

^    Canada,  in— Mr.  Hamilton,  1011,  1034.  _ 
Feeding  of — Mr.  Gumming,  483  to  485. 
Lamb,   cold   storage— Mr.   McLean,   252; 

Mr.  Gumming,  483.  ' 
Lamb,  export  of— Mr.  McLeg.n,  251,  252; 

Mr.  Gumming,  483.  | 

Lamb,  importation  of — Mr. 

252;  Mr.  Gumming,  483. 
^ — b,  market  gluts  of— Mr.  McLean,  251. 
b,  price  of— Mr.  Gumming^  484. 
ib,  rail  rate  on— Mr.  Gumming,  484. 
Lamb,  United  States  duty  on— Mr.  Mc- 
Lean, 251,  252. 
Price  of— Mr.  Amos,  683. 
Profits— Mr.  Gumming,  483 
Tariff,  effect  of— Mr.  Gumming  485,  486. 
Weed  destroyers— Mr.   Grant,  382,  383. 
Wharfage  on — Mr.  Cunningham,  204,  205. 
Wool    and   its   products— Mr.    Gumming, 

483,  485  to  487;   Mr.  Amos,  683;   Mr. 

Sparks,  851;  Mr.  Hamilton,  1018,  1019, 

1021  to  1023. 
United  States  Market    For.— Mr.    Deach- 

man"  928,  929;  Mr.  Swanson,  1452. 

LIVING 

Cost  of  farmers'— Mr.  Leitch,  94.  97,  100^ 
Mr.  Grant,  376;  Mrs.  McNaughton^ 
426;    Mr.   Toupin,   459;     Mr.    Sissons, 
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AGRICULTURAL  CONDITIONS 
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LIVING— Con. 

494;    Mr.    Leitch,    510    to    512;     Mr. 

Gagne,  1045. 
Cost   of,  sets   wage  scale — Mr.  Edwards, 

445. 
Standard  of— Mr.  Grantr419,    420;    Mr. 

Hamilton,    1032;    Mr.    Bowman,    1142, 

1143;  See  also  "Social  Status." 

LOSSES 

Apples— Mr.  Scripture,  299,  300;  Mr. 
Gumming,   465;    Mr.   Sissons,   501. 

Cattle,  Beef— Mr.  Leitch,  92,  93,  97  to 
100;  Mr.  McLean,  233;  Mr.  Light,  340; 
Mr.  Edwards,  442;  Mr.  JLeitch,  532; 
Mr.  Deachman,  914.         ■■^ 

Cattle,  Dairy— Mr.  Leitch,  131,  136;  Mr. 
Gumming,  473;  Mr.  .Sissons,  493,  495; 
Mr.  Leitch,  523;  Mr.  Hughes,  558;  Mr. 
Fortier,  568;   Mr.  Ste.  Marie,  621. 

Fruit— Mr.  Taylor,  38  to  40;  Mr.  Bulman, 
56,  57;  Mr.  Scripture,  299,  308;  Mr. 
Chase,  314;  Mr.  Sissons,  498;  Mr.  Fair- 
bairn,  1637  to  1641. 

Grain— Mr.  Leitch,  509  to  511;  Mr.  Reid, 
660;   Mr.  King,  956. 

Potatoes— Mr.  Chase,  315,  322;  Mr.  Gum- 
ming. 476;  Mr.  Leitch,  510;  Mr.  Pirie, 
945,  950;  Mr.  Hatfield,  1410,  1415. 

Shipping— Mr.  Gurry,  147;  Mr.  Nicoll, 
160;  Mr.  Doherty,  162,  163;  Mr.  Curry, 
171,  172;  Mr.  Doherty,  176;  Mr.  Cun- 
—  ningham,  192,  200,  201,  203,  210,  212, 
215,  217,  221,  228,  225;  Mr.  Ledingham, 
263,  292.  ^ 

LUNHAM  &  MOORE 

Shipping  Agents— Mr.  Cornell,  173,  178. 

McGLEAN-KENNEDY 

Shipping  Line— Mr.   Campbell,    85;    Mr. 
*    Cunningham,  189,  190,  195. 

MACHINERY.    See  "Farm  Equipment." 

MAINE,  U.S.A. 

Taxes— Mr.  Pirie,  954. 

MANAGEMENT 

Farm— Mr.  Grant,  356,  357,  363,  366,  371; 
Mr.  Leitch,  509,  510. 

MANITOBA 

Cattle,    Beef,    cost     of     producing — Mr. 

Grant,  380. 
Costs  of  production- Mr.  Leitch,  87;  Mr. 

Grant,  350. 
Farm  income— Mr.  Grant,  364  to  367,  370, 
:  374. 

Mixed  farming— Mr.  Grant,  366,  369,  374, 

378,  380,  382,  405  to  407. 
Taxes— Mr.  (^ant,  350,  351|368,  379^4. 

MANUFACTURE  *^       *  ■* 

Butter — Mr.  Leitch,  97;  Mr.  Gumming, 
473,    474-.  Mr^Henrv.    550.-  551:     Mr. 


MANUFACTURE— Cow. 

Fortier,  577;    Mr.  Bourbeau,  586;   Mr. 

Hamilton,  1012  to  1015. 
Cheese— Mr.  Barton,  119,  121  to  123;  Mr. 

Leitch,  135  to    137;    Mr.  Toupin,  463; 

Mr.    Leitch,   539;    Mr.   Bourbeau,   581, 

584. 
Oleomargarine— Mr.  McLean,  255  to  260 

Mr.  Gumming,  479  to  482;  Mr.  Fortier, 

577,    578;     Mr.    Bourbeau,    587;     Mr, 

Stonehouse,  598  to  600.  I 

Regulation  of— Mr.  Grant,  410,  411. 

MAPLE.    See  under  "Forest  Products."     ^ 

MARINE  1 

Canadian     Government     Mercant: 
'Shipping'  under  " Transportatiou.- 

MARKET 

Australia  frui(^Mr.  Taylor,  52;  Mr.  Bul- 
man, 55,  60. 

Credit  prevents  glutting — Mr.  King,  937. 

China  fruit— Mr.  Taylor,  52;  Mr. "Bui-" 
man,  54. 

Cold  storage  controls — Mr.  Bulman,  55, 
59;  Mr.  Grant,  416,  418;  Mr.  Stone- 
house,  596. 

Cream— Mr.   Barton,    121     to    123;     Mr. 
Leitch,  137;  Mr.  Grant.  378,, 379;  Mr. 
Leitch,  524,  525;   Mr.  Heniy,  547;  Mr., 
Fortier,   567,   569;    Mr.  Bourbeau 
Mr.  Spence,  814.  ^ 

Cuba,  grain— Mr.  Hatfield,   1417.     "■    ,^ 

Cuba  hay— Mr.  Hatfield,  1417. 

Cuba  notato— Mr.  Nicoll,  159;  Mr.  Cun- 
ningham, 169,  221  to  223;  Mr.  Leding- 
ham, 261  to  269;  Mr.  Chase,  314,  315; 
Mr.  Pirie,  943,  944;  Mr.  Dewar,  1381 
to  1383;  Mr.  Hatfield,  1391,  1393  to 
1407,  1419;  Mr.  Estey,  1420  to  1424. 

Domestic  butter — Mr.  Gumming,  481 ;  Mr. . 
Fortier,  569,  572,  578;  Mr.  Stonehouse,' 
600. 

Domestic  cattle— Mr.  McLean,  229,  23! 
Mr.  Light,  334.  rffc- 

Domestic  egg— Mr.  McLean,  253;  Mv. 
Grant,  412. 

Domestic  flour— Mr.  Cornell,  174  to  13f 
Mr.  Watts,  273,  274,  280,  284  to  2S6,jil 
to  295;  Mr.  Reid,  666,  667.  ■^*» 

Domestic  fruif^Mr.  Taylor,  38;  Mr.  Bul- 
man, 63;  Mr.  Scripture,  300,  302,  303; 
Mr.  Chase,  325,  326;  Mr.  Sissons,  499, 
503. 

Domestic  general — Mr.  Gumming,  476  io 
478,  486.  »■ 

Domestic  grain — See  under  "  Grain." 

Domestic  lamb — Mr..  McLean,  251,  252; 
Mr.  Gumming,  483. 

Domestic  potato — Mr.  Dqwar.  1381  to 
1384;  Mr.  Estey,  1430. 

Export  butter— Mr.  Gumming,  481;  Mr. 
Fortier,  567  to  571;  Mr.  Bourbeau.  o§7, 
588;  Mr.  Stonehouse,  600;  Mr.  Hamil- 
ton.. 1012 - 
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MARKET— Con. 

Export  cheese— Mr.  Leitch,  135,  136;  Mr. 

Bourbeau,  589,  590.  „ 

Export  flour— Mr.  Cornell,  174  to  *176; 
Mr.  Watts,  270  to  275,  279,  280,,  283  to 
286;  Mr.  Thompson,  289,  290,  293  to 
296;  Mr.  Watts,  297;  Mr.  Reid,  665, 
665;  Mr.  Hatfield,  1417;  Mr.  Somervilre 
1548,  1549.  ^  "^  -a- 

Export  lamb— Mr.  McLean,  251,  252;!  Mr.. 

Gumming,  483. 
Export  pork— Mr.  McLean,  241  to  243. 
French  frui't-Mr.  Scripture,  299. 
Grain  products— Mr.  Watts,  272,  273;  Mr. 

Leitch,  526,  627. 
Great   Britain,   bacon — Mr.    McLean,   241 

to  243;  Mr.  Light,  337. 
Great  Britain,  cattle— Mr.  Grisdale,  20,  27 
'to  29;   Mr.  Arkell,  30  to    32,    35;    Mr. 
Campbell,  65,  69,  73,  74,  79,  81,  84;  Mr. 
Curry,   144;   Mr.  McLean,  230    to    234, 
238,  239;  Mr.  Lighi^29.  332,  333,  339; 
Mr.  Hammell,  dTj/IIU^ 
~       Great  Britain,   eggs— Mr.'    McLean,    254; 
Mr.  Grant,  411. 
Great  Britain,  fruit— Mr.  Taylor,  52;  Mr. 
Bulman,  56,  58,  59;  Mr.  Curry,  145;  Mr. 
V        Scripture,  299,  310;   Mr.  Chase,  312  to 
314,  326;   Mr.  Gumming,  465;   Mr.  Sis- 
^ — s,  500. 

Britain,    grain — Mr.    Cunningham, 
'196,  211,  212;  Mr.  Thompson,  289,  291; 
Mr.  Reid,  650,  651. 
Japan,  fruit — Mr.  Bulman,  60. 
Milfe- Mr.  Barton,  120,  123;   Mr.  Leitch, 
133;  Mr.  Toupin,  461;  Mr.  Sissons, 
494;    Mr.    Leitch,    524,    639;     Mr. 
iry,  543  to  550;  Mr.  Hughes,  553,  555, 
ooi  to  563;  Mr.  Fortier,  566. 
S[ew  Zealand,  fruit— Mr.  Bulman,  55. 
)rient  grain — Mr.  Imrie,  1442. 
■eandinavian  fruits— Mr.  Taylor,  52;   Mr. 
Bulman,  55;  Mr.  Scripture,  299. 
South   Africa  fruit— Mr.  Taylor,  52;    Mr. 

Bulman,  65;  Mr.  Scripture,  299,  310. 
itrawberry— Mr.  Dewar,   1389;   Mr.  Fair- 
■  bairn,  1654,  1660. 
United  States  cattle— Mr.  Campbell,  68; 
Mr.  McLean,  228  to  230,  232  to  235,  238, 
334;  Mr.  Williams,  839,  840. 
United  States  egg— Mr.  McLean,  254;  Mr. 

Grant,  411,  412. 
United  States  flour— Mr.  Watts,  278,  279. 
United  States  fruit— Mr.  Taylor,  52„  63 ; 

Mr.  Bulman,  56,  60,  61.  m^mt- 

United  States  grain— Mr.  Leitch,  526,  627; 

Mr.  Imrie,  1436;  Mr.  Macintosh,  1783. 

United  States  live  stock— Mr.  Deachman, 

928,  929;  Mr.  Swanson,  1452. 
United  States  potato— Mr.  Cunningham, 
169;  Mr.  Gumming,  478;  Mr.  Pirie,  943, 
944,  947;  Mr.  Dewar,  1377  to  1379,  1382; 
Mr.  Hatfield,  1413;  Mr.  Estey,  1425, 
1428.  -" 

West  Indies  potato— Mr,,  Hatfield,  1417.  j 


MARIGETING 

Advertising  of  farm  products— Mr.  Bar- 
ton, 122;  Mr.  Hughes,  653,  554. 

Agenda — Pages  8,  421. 

Apples— See  under  "Fruit." 

Canadian  system — Mr.  Taylor,  47,  48; 
Mr.  Curry,  145;  Mr.  Scripture,  301  to 
305;  Mr.  Grant,  408,  410,  411;  Mr.  Sis- 
sons,  501,  502.  ' 

Capital  provided  by  banks— Mr.  Jack- 
man,  706,  707. 

Cattle  costs— Mr.  Arkell,  32;  Mr.  Gamp- 
bell,  77;  Mr.  Light,  329,  331,  332,  338, 
339. 

Co-operative— Mr.  Taylor,  41,  43,  51;  Mr, 
Bulman,  65,  60;  Mr.  Scripture,  306,  307, 
311;  Mr.  Chase,  312,  324,  327;  Mr.  King, 
964;  Mr.  Hamilton,  1060;  Mr.  Fair- 
bairn,  1634  to  1637,  1647;  Mr.  Macin- 
tosh, 1781  to  1801. 

Go-operative  egg — Mr.  Grant,  411  to  413; 
Mrs.  McNaughton,  431. 

Co-operative  live  stock— Mr.  Motherwell, 
327,  328;  Mr.  Grant,  416;  Mr.  Wil- 
liams, 840. 

Co-operative     potato — Mr.     Chase,     322 ; ' 
Mr.  Pirie,  944  to  946;  Mr.  Dewar,  1377 
to   1381,  1383;   Mr.  Hatfield,  1411;   Mr. 
Estey,  1421,  1427. 

Early  grain— Mr.  Grant,  356;  Mr.  Imrie, 
1432. 

Economics  of— Mr.  Grant,  398,  401,  402; 
Mr.  Toupin,  457,  460;  Mr.  Leitch,  614, 
515,  639,  640;  Mr.  Hamilton,  101^  Mr., 
Bowman,  1118  to  1120. 

Fruit— See  under  "Fruit." 

Government  information  on — Mr.  Leitch, 
103;  Mr.  Light,  328,  329,  332  to  340,  408 
to  410;  Mr.  Leitch,  516;  Mr.  Jackman,, 
698,  700  to  705,  709;  Mr.  Hamilton, 
1036;  Mr.  Gagne,  1047,  1048;  Mr.  Hat- 
field, 1416;  Mr.  Macintosh,  1792  to  1795. 

Grain  exchange— Mr.  Grant,  401,  402,  413; 
Mr.  Jackman,  705  to  709. 

Grain  versus  feeding — Mr.  McLean,  242; 
Mr.  Spence,  806. 

Producer  must  understand — Mr.  Leitch, 
103,  514  to  516;  Mr.  Imrie,  1432,  1440. 

United  States  aid  to— Mr.  Grant,  408. 

MEATS.    See  heading  under  "Live  Stock." 

MERCANTILE  MARIlS^^  ''  "^ 

Canadian  Government — See  under  'Shi^ 
ping'  under  "Transportation." 

MIDDLEMEN  j 

Co-operative  organizations  eliminate — Mr.'' 
Bulman,  61;  Mr.  Grant,  414;  Mr.  King, 
964. 

MILK 

See  "Cattle"  under  "Live  Stock." 

MILLERS 

Associations— Mr.      Cornell,      172; 
V7atts,   269,    278,    279,    288.     See    also" 
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ILLERS— Con. 

"  Combines  "  and  "  Compan^HF  1 

Grain  purchases— Mr.  Wat^279  to  281, 

283.  ;1 

Profits — Mr.  Sissons,  495,  W 

I  Rail  rates  for — See  '  Flour '  under  ""Urain.'' 

MORALE     I  f^ 

■^1  Farmers'— Mr.  William*.  828. 

aORTALITY 

.'      Cattle  on  board  ship— Mr.  Light,  330;  Mr, 
Hawken,  341,  342;   Mr.  Somerville,  1546, 
1549,  1550;  Mr.  Fortin,  177^774. 

\dVNSON  LINES 

Shipping— Mr.  Chase,  320.| 


TIONAL    ipi  ^ 

Dairy  Council  of  Canada — Mr.,  Stonehouse, 
591,  596,  597.  ' 

J^EW  BRUNSWICK 

Mixed  farming— Mr.  Barton,  120,  121;  Mr. 
_-        Pirie,  954,  955. 

Potato  combine — Mr.  Ledingham,  264  to 
266,  258;  Mr.  Chase,  321,  322;  Mr.  Pirie, 
943  to  945,  951,  953;  Mr.  Dewar,  1381, 
1383;  Mr.  Hatfield,  1410;  Mr.  Estey, 
1421,  1422,  1426,  1427,  1429  to  1431. 

Potato  shippers— Mr.  Ledingham,  261,  264 
to  266;  Mr.  Chase,  321;  Mr.  Pkie,  943, 
944,  947;  Mr.  Hatfield,  1390  to  1392; 
Mr.  Estey,  1421,  1431.     to       ' 

Taxes— Mr.  Piri^  95&i 

rEWYORK 
Differentfal— See  'Flour'  under  "GraiS 
and  '  Shipping '  under  ."  Transportation.^ 

NEW  ZEALAND      ^ 

Cheese,  competition  of — Mr.  Ruddick,  1578 

to  1580. 
Dairy  products  generally,  competition  of 

—Mr.  Leitch,  135,  136;  Mr.  Fortier,  571, 

572;  Mr.  Bourbeau,  583;  Mr.  Ruddick, 

1580. 
Fruit  market— Mr.  Bulman,  55^ — 

:)VA  SCOTIA 
Cattle— Mr.  Gumming,  473. 
Coal— Mr.  Gumming,  476  to  479. 
Taxes— Mr.  Gumming,  473. 

OLEOMARGARINE        * 

Butter  m— Mr.  McLean,  256;   Mr.  Gum- 
ming, 482. 
Butter,  competitor  of — Mr.  McLean,  256, 
257,  260;  Mr.  Gumming,  481,  482;  Mr. 
Fortier,  577,   578;    Mr.  Bourbeau,  587; 
^  Mr.  Stonehouse,  598  to  600. 

Manufacture  of— Mr.  McLean,  255  to  260; 
Mr.  Gumming,  479  to  482. —  ■       ■        — 


ONTARIO 

Agricultural  College   accounting  system — 

Mr.  Leitch,  91,  139. 
Agricultural  College  surveys— Mr.  LeitA, 

91,  92.  ■ 

Cattle,     beef,     cost     of     producing— Mr^ 

Leitch,  91,  92,  101,  102;  Mr.  Barton,  "lod 

110;  Mr.  Leitch,  124,  532,  533.         ■>*- 
Cattle,  beef,  losses— Mr.,  Leitch,  92,  93,  97 

to    100.  ' 

Cattle,-    dairy— Mr.     Barton,     112;     Mr* 

Leitch,  129.  j 

Costs  of  Production— Mr.  Leitch,  91,  92. 
Farm    labour— Mr.   Leitch,   97,    101,    102,  . 

507,  508,  512,  518,  531,  532,  534,  637.- 
Farm  supplies — Mr.  Leitch,  97  to  101. 
Farming  methods — Mr.  Leitch,  104. 
Grain,    price    of — Mr.    Leitch, .  130;    Mr. 

Watts,  280.  ^ 

Live  stock,  cost  of  producing — Mr.  Leitch, 

91,  92,  96.  -    '    - 

Mixed  farming— Mr.  Leitch,  96,  100;  Mrj 

Barton,  121;  Mr.  Leitch,  124,  131,  137; 

Mr.  Sissons,  487,  495,  519;  Mr.  Houson, 

1754.  — 

Taxes— Mr.  Leitch,  96  ^Mr.  Sissons,  503; 

Mr.  Bradshaw,  1492;  Mr.  Fairbakn,  1642- 

1661,  1662.  -• 

ORCHARD        *" 

Pests   in  British   Columbia — Mr.   Taylor, 
48  to  50;  Mr.  Bulman,  56,  59 


ORGANIZATIONS 

Agricultural,  notified  of  Committef 

ings — Page  12. 
Co-operative — See     heading     "  Co-opera- 


ORIENT 

Grain  market — Mr.  Imrie,  1442;  See  also 
I  "China"    and    "Japan." 

I        -Natives  of — Se^tlBpaigration  "  and  "La- 
bour." Sp 

PACKAGES 

Apple — See  under  "Fruit. 
Baskets — See  under  "Pruil 
I  Cheese — ^See     heading     '  Cheese '     under 
."Livestock." 
Potatoes — See  heading  "  Potatoi 

PACKING  HOUSES' 

Agreement  on  prices— Mr.  McLeInjj,240 

246  to  249.  ^Jlt  ■ 

Clearing   housesi— Mr.   McLean,   227,  231 

240.       _  ^ 

Comipetition  between. — Mr.  McLean,  227, 

239,  240.  M 

Development   of  industrj'"^Mr..  M 

226,   246  to  248.  pi      1  _ 

PANAMA  CANAL  , 


INDEX 
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PASTEURIZATION 

Butter— Mr.  Bourbsau,  580  to  582,  588. 
Milk— Mr.  Sissons,  492;   Mr.  Heniy,  544, 
545,  547;  Mr.  Hughes,  552,  565. 

PASTURE 

Cattle,  beef— Mr.  Barton,  111;  Mr.  Gi 

380.  ^ 

Cattle,  Dairy— Mr.  Leittsh,  130;  Mr.  Tou- 

p-in,    451,    455;    Mr.    Leitoh,    522;    Mr^ 

Spence,  809. 
Laad  must  be  low  priced — Mr.   Barton. 

Ill;  Mr.  Lei'tch,  522,  528;  Mr.  Newman, 

1623.  *  |r 

PIONEER  INDUSTRIES 

Western  Can,ada— Mr.  Grant,  382;  Mr. 
Spence,  808,  809;  Mr.  Hamilton,  1011, 
1035;  Mr.  Swanson,  1453. 

POOLS  *ii^      % 

Go-operative^nS^Mr.  Grant,  416. 
Frui^-Mr.  Bulman,  62.  ' 

POPULATION 

Distribution  of — Mr.  Amos,  684;  Mrl^ 
Hamilton,   1005. 

POTATOES       djJL  Jf 

Chartered  stKnIrs  for — Mr.  Cunningham, 
221;  Mr.  Ledingham,  262,  264,  265,' 268; 
Mr.  Chase,  314,  315,  321;  Mr.  Pirie. 
943,  944;  Mr.  Hatfield,  1393,  1395,  1396', 
1398,.  1399,  1411,  1414;  Mr.  Estey,  1420. 
1422,.  1423,  1426.  ~* 

Combiue,  Cuba — Mr.  Leddngham,  266; 
Mr.  Chase,  320  to  322;  Mr.  Pirie,  947, 
951;  Mr.  Dewar,  1381  to  1384;  Mr.  Hat- 
fidd,  1393  to  1396;  Mr.  Estey,  1425. 

Combine,  New  Brunswick — Mr.  Leding- 
ham, 264  to  266,  268;  Mr.  Chase,  321, 
322;  Mr.  Pirie,  943  to  945,  951,  953; 
Mr.  Dewar,  1381,  1383;  Mr.  Hal-field, 
1410;  Mr.  Estey,  1421,  1422,  1426,  1427. 
1429  to   1431.  '    ■  pfr 

Competition  between  shippei^— Mr.  Pirie, 
952  to  954;  Mr.  Dewar,  1379;  Mr.  Hat- 
fidd,  1410,  1411,  1413;  Mr.  Estey,  1421. 
1423,  1424,  1426  to  1428. 

Co-operative  marketing — Mr.  Chase,  322; 
Mr.  Pirie'|«944  to  946;  Mr.  Dewar,  1377 
to  1381,  1383;  Mr.  Hatfield,  1411;  Mr. 
Estey,  1421,  1427. 

Cost  of  producing— Mr.  Leitoh,  508,  509, 
517;  Mr.  Pirie,  948,  949,  956;  Mr. 
Dewar,  1368  to  1378,  1380,  1385,  1386; 
Mr.  Hatfield,  1414;  Mr.  Newman,  1629. 

Cuba,  duty  on— Mr.  Chase,  324;  Mr.  Pirfe, 
952;    Mr.    Hatfield,    1417;    Mr.    Est^"^ 
1425,    1427.  ' 

Cuba  market— Mr.  Niooll,  159;  Mr.  Cm-] 
ningham,  169,  221  to  223;  Mr.  LedilM 
iham,  261  to  269;  Mr.  Chase  314,- 3M 
_  Mr.  Pirie,  943,  944;  Mr.  Dewar,  1381  W 
1383;  Mr.  Hatfield,,  1391,  1393  to  1407, 
1419;  Mr.  Estey,  1420. 
^  Cuba  price— Mr.  Chase,  320  to  322;  Mr, 
Pirie,  952;  Mr.  Dewar,  1383;  Mr.  Hat- 

■"leld,  1393,  1395  to  1402,  1404,  1405,  1407, 


POTATOES— Cofl^M» 

14fl8,    1410,  "Tfll  ;^Ir.-^^H|1433 

1426,  1429.  '^WB. 

Cuba,  return  cai^oes  from — ^Mr.  Ledl- 

ham,  264;  Mr.  Pirie,  946,  947;  Mr.  H 

field,  1412,  1417,   1418. 
Domestic    marke1^-Mr.    Dewar,    1381    t, 
—       1384;  Mr.  Estey,  1430.  ^ 

Export  trade   development— Mr.  Lediine- 
.Aam,    263,    264.  •* 

Government    assistance   to    shipper- Mr. 

Lsdingfoam,    262,    263,   265;    Mr.    Pirie! 

944,   946;    Mr.  Dewar,   1384;    Mr.  Hat- 
field,, 1408  to  1410. 
Grading  of— Mr.  Estey,  1430. 
Growers'  losses— Mr.  Chase,  315,  322;  M;-. 

Cumming,   476;    Mr.   Leitch,   510;    Mr. 

Pirie,  945,  950;  Mr.  Hatfield,  1410,  1415. 
Growers'  price— Mr.   Chase,  320  to  322; 

Mr.  Edwards,  446;  Mr.  Leitch,  508,  609; 

Mr.  Amos,  683;  Mr.  Pirie,  945,  947,  950 

-^^to   954;    Mr.   Dewar,    1374,    1377,    1378, 

^,   ni386;   Mr.  Hatfield,  1391,  1396  to  1405, 

^       1407,  1411;  Mr.  Estey,  1424,  1425,  1427 

to   1430. 
Ocean    rate    on — Mr.    Ctmninglham,    169, 

221;  Mr.  Ledingham,  262,  264,  267,  268; 

Mr.  Chase,  314,  315,  317,  319,  320,  322 
—to   324;    Mr.   Pirie,   952;    Mr.   Hatfield, 

1396  to  1401,  1403,  1407,  1419,  1420;  Mr. 

Estey,  1429. 
Ocean   rates,    competition   in — Mr.    Cun- 
ningham, 221,  222;  Mr.  Ledingham,  263 

to  268;  Mr.  Chase,  314. 
Packages  for- Mr.  Chase,  317,  320;   Mrj 

Pirie,  952,  954;  Mr.  Dewar,  1375  to  13771 

Mr.  Hatfield,  1391,   1395,   1398  to  1401J 

1403;  Mr.  Esbey,  1429.  ■* 

Profits   in— Mr.   Leitch     511;    Mr.   Pirie, 

954;  Mr.  Dewar,  1378;  Mr.  Estey,  1430. 
Rail  rates  on— Mr.  Ghase^  318  to  320,  323. 

324;   Mr,  Pirie,  951,  952;  Mr.  Hatfield, 

1403,  1407,  1415,  1419;  Mr.  Estey,  1429. 

1430.  - 

Railway  cars  for— Mr.  Hatfield,  1419;  Mr. 

Estey,    1429. 
Railway  sidings— Mr.  HJajfaSeld,  1420;  Mr. 

Estey,  1426.  jL^ 

Seed,    Government    certified- — Mr.    PiruB 

956;    Mr.   Dewar,   1371    to   1379,    13841 

Mr.  Estey,  1429,  _  '  ""    ,  ■^ 

Sliippera  in  New  Branswdck — Mr,  Leding- 
"~)am,  261,  264  to  265;  Mr.  Chase,  321; 

Av.  Pirie,  943,  944,  947;   Mr,  Hatfield, 

1390  to  1392;  Mr.  Estey,  1421,  1431,  f 
Shippine:  through  United  States  ports — 
Mr.  Ledingham,  261;  Mr,  Pirie,  944,  947; 

Mr,  Hatfield,  1395,  1396,  1412  to  1414, 
cialized  product  of  Maritime  Prov- 
LC63— Mr,  Caldwell,  129;  Mr.  Leding- 
.m,  267;  Mr.  Chase,  315. 
mers  for— Mr.  Cunningham,  222,  223 ; 
^r.  Chase,  320. 
.^oorage  of— Mr.  Dewar,  1376,  1382,  1383; 

Mr.   Hatfield,   1391,    1407;    Mr.   Estey, 

1428. 
Terminal  charges  on:— Mr.  Chase,  318  to 

320-  Mr.  Pirie,  952;  Mr.  Hatfield,  1397 

to  1401,  1403,  1407;  Mr.  Estey,  1429. 
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POTATOES— Con.    ^^^^. 

United    States    ^^^^Bn — ^Mr.    Chase, 
_      324;  Mr.  Pirie.l^^K^  Hatfield,  1411; 

I     Mr.  Estey,  1422, 

'United  States  market — Mr.  Cumiinghain, 

r  169;  Mr.  Gumming,  478;  Mr.  Pirie,  943, 

■^4,  947;  Mr.  Dewar,  1377  ifco  1379,  1382; 
Mr.  Hatfield,  1413;  Mr.  Estey,  142.5, 
1428. 

Warehouse  at  St.  John— Mr.  Nicoll,  159; 
Mr.  Cunningham,  221,  222;  Mr.  Led- 
ingham,  261,  262,  264;  Mr.  Pirie,  943, 
946,  952;  Mr.  HaJtfield,  1391  to  1393*,' 
1396  to  1401,  1403,  1407  to  1410,  1412, 
1413;   Mr.  Estev,  1426. 

West  Indfcs  markef^Mr.  Hatfield,  1417. 

Yield  per  aurt^-Mr.  Leitch,  508,  509,  517; 
Mr.  Pirie,  954;  Mr.  Dewar,  1376,  13|| 
1380,  1385;  Mr.  Hatfield,  1415;  1^ 
Newman,   1629. 

POULTRY 
I  Cost  of  producing — Mr.  Leiteh,  517,  519. 

Culling  of— Mr.  Williams,  837,  838. 
Eggrf,  cold  f^toragc  of — Mr.  McLean,  ! 

to  254;  Mr.  Grant,  412. 
Eggs,  co-operative  marketing- Mr.  Gra 

411  to  413;  Mrci.  McNaughton,  431.  „ 
Egffs,  cost  of  producing — Mr.  Grant,  4] 
-   Mrs.  McNaughton,  431 ;  Mr.  Leitch,  5: 

520,  521.     '  % 

Eggs,  domoctic  marked-Mr.  McLean,  253; 
I-  Mr.  Grant,  412. 

Eggs,  grading— Mr.  Gra.nt,  411,  413;  M51 
■   McNoughion,     431;     Mr.     MacIntQ"" 

1797. 
Eggs,  Great  Britain  market— Mr.  McLean, 

264;   Mr.   Grant,  411. 
Eggs,  Importation  of — Mr.  Grant,  412.  J 
Eggs,    pric-e   of— Mr.   McLean,   252;    Mr. 

Grant,  411  to  415;   Mrs.  McNaughton, 

431;  Mr.  Leitch,  517,  519;  Mr.  Doach- 

man,  914. 
Eggs,  production — Mr.  McLean,  253;  Mr. 

Grant,  412. 
Eggs,  quality— Mr.  McLean,  253,  254,  Mr. 

Grant,  411  to  416;  Mrs.  McNaughton, 

431. 
Eggs,  storage — Mr.  McLean,  252  253;  Mr. 

Grant,  412.   '  ' — 

Egffs,  United  States  market — Mr.  McLean. 

254;  Mr.  Grant,  411,  412. 
Profitable   on  mixed   farms— Mr.   Leitch, 

519  to  521. 
Saskatchewan,  number  in — Mr.  Hamilton, 

1034. 
Turkej'-s,  production — Mr.  Spemce,  809,  810, 

PRECIPITATION 

Production,    effect   on — Mr.   Sp 
800  to  802;   Mr.  Williams,  82] 

PREFERENCE  "^ 

British  tariff— Mr.  Sales,  626;  Mr.  Deach- 

man,  924. 
Cuba  in  United  States  tariff— Mr.  Hat- 
field, 1417,  1418. 

Vest    Indies    suear — Mi-    TTa^fiolH     iz 
1418. 


PRICES 

Apple  producers— Mr.  Bulman,  62,  63 ;  Mr. 
Scripture,  301,  303,  307;  Mr.  Chase,  325 
to  327;  Mr.  Gumming,  464,  465,  468,  472, 
473;  Mr.  Sissons,  496,  500,  501;  Mr. 
Dewar,  1387;  Mr.  Fairbairn,  1637,  1638. 

Apple,  spread  in— Mr.  Bulman,  62;  M--. 
Scripture,  302  to  305,  310;  Mr.  Simons, 
500  to   502.  !_• 

Bacon- Mr.  McLean,  227,  244  to  246 ;  Mr 
Thompson,  292. 

Bariey— Mr.  Edwards,  446;  Mr.  Leitch, 
508,  509;  Mr.  Amos,  683. 

Butter— Mr.  McLean,  256,  260;  Mr.  Gum- 
ming,  481,.  482;    Mr.  Fortier,   567,   572 
to  574;    Mr.  Bourbeau,  583,  588-   Mr 
Hamilton,   1012,   1013. 
7  Cattle,   beef- Mr.    Griedale,   27,   28;    Mi; 
Arkell,  30,  32  to  34;  Mr.  Campbell,  68,- 
84 :  Mr.  Leitch,  91,  92 ;  Mr.  Barton,  107, 
108;  Mr.  McLean,  "232,  236  to  238;  Mr. 
Liglit,    332,    335,    335,    339.    340;    Mr; 
Edwards,  446,  447;  Mr.  Amos,  683-  'Mr 
IJamilton,  1020..  4 

ie,  DailT— M'r.  Ste.  Marie,  606^607 
19;  Mr.  "^mos,  683;  Mr.  Deachman 
4. 

pse— Mr.  Bourbeau,  579,  5S3,  5S5,  586, 
B,  590;  Mr.  Stonehouse,  595,  596. 
iperative  pools— Mr.  Grant,  416. 
i— Mr.  McLean,,  252;  Mr.  Grant,  411 
415;    Mrs.    McNaughton,   431;    Mr. 
,      ^«tch,  517,  519;  Mr.  Deachman.  914. 
I  Farm  equipment— Mr.  Edwards,  447. 
Farm  products,  decline  in— Mr.  Grant,  398.,- 
Fixing  advocated  for  producers— Mr.  Tay-' 
lor,  43,  45;   Mr.  Bulman,  55,  61;   Mr..- 
Fori;ier,  570,  573  to  576. 
Flax- Mr.  Edwards,  446.       ^ 
Flour— Mr.  Cornell,  175, 176, 279, 280, 283  to 
286,  288,  292  to   295.   297;    Mr.  Wattl 

f^^'J^J-  ^^^^^^-  ^6,  447;  Mr.  Reil 
666,  667;  Mr.  Blatchford.  1447.  ■  ■* 
Fruit,  consumer  of— Mr.  Taylor,  39,  40,  - 
43,  45  52,  53;  Mr.  Bulman,  55,  56,  62! 
63;  Mr.  Scripture,  301,  302,  304  to  310; 
Mr.  Chase,  313;  Mr.  Sissons,  496,  500. 

^2J'  ^1?!'  ¥'■.•  ^^^'  601;  Mr.  Slv,  760, 
761;  Mr.  Fairbairn,  1656  to  1658.  See 
also     Apples  "  under  this  heading. 

Fruit  producer  lof— Mr.  Tavlor,  43;  Mr. 
Bulman,  62,  63;  Mr.  Sissons,  ■  496,  497; 
Mr.  Fairbairn,  1656,  165?. 

^'<?oi^'  ?i"  products  of— Mr.  Watts,  285, 
ooQ=  .^r-  Thompson,  295;  Mr.  TVatts 
^^^'  ^l-  Cummmg,  475,  486;  Mr.  Sis- 
sons, 495;  Mr.  Leitch,  525  to  527;  Mrj 
Gumming,   540.   541;   Mr.  R^id,  fia?  tJ 

f  ^j  ¥1;.^^?.^^^'  ^93  to  895;  Mr.  BlatcC" 
ford,  1446,  1447. 

Grain,  mixed— Mr.  Leitch,  508,  509 

Grain,    Ontario- Mr.    Leitch-.  130= Ilj:,^ 

Watts,  280. 
Hay— Mr.   Leitch,   608,   509;    Mr    i 

683;  Mr.  Pirie,  954,  955. 
Heifers  versus  steers— Mr.  " 

Mr.  Light,  335. 


■ 
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PRICES— Con. 

Hogs— Mr.    McLean,   227,   237,   244,   250, 
251;    Mr.   Tlhompscm,   293;    Mr.   Amos, 
683;   Mr.  Hamilton,  1020. 
-      Horses— Mr.    Grant,    354,    360,    361;    Mr, 
L-sitdh,  507,  508;   Mr.  Hemy,  546,  547; 
Mr.  Wd'lHams,  834,  835,  838;  Mr.  Deach- 
man,    915;    Mr.    Hamilton,    1011;    Mr. 
Dewar,  1369. 
Lambs — Mr.  Cimiming,  484. 
"     Land— Mr.  Bvilman,  60;  Mr.  Barton,  111; 
Mr.  Leitoh,   127,  128,   130,   137  to   139; 
Mr.  Grant,  350,  851,  359,  362,  365,  367, 
369,   370,   375;    Mr.   Edwards,  433;    Mr. 
Sissons,  488,  489;   Mr.  Leitcdi,  607,  508, 
612,  522,  523;  Mr.  Ste.  Marie,  613,  614; 
Mr.  Redd,  668,  668  to  672;  Mr.  Spence, 
i803,  804;  Mr.  Williams,  818  to  820,  824, 
825,  843;  Mr.  Pirie,  948,  956;  Mr.  Bow- 
man, 1116,  1117,  1147;  Mr.  Dewar,  1370, 
1379,    1380;    Mr.    Hatfield,    1414;    Mr. 
Newman,  1623;  Mr'Fairbairn,  1652. 
Live  stock  generailly — Mr.   McLean,  227, 
231,  240,  249;  Mr.  Grant,  365,  369,  374, 
379. 
Live   stock  products — Mr.   McLean,   227, 

231,  240,  246  to  249;  Mr.  Grant,  374. 
Maple  products— Mr.  Trowern,  1555,  1556, 

1564. 
Milk— Mr.  Barton,  120,  123;  Mr.  Leitch, 
99,  130,  132,  136,  137;  Mr.  Toupin,  461, 

462;  Mr.  Sissons,  492  to  494;  Mr.  Leitch, 

523  to  525,  529;  Mr.  Henry,  543  to  545, 
648,  549,  551 ;  Mr.  Hughes,  552,  553,  557, 
558,  660  to  565;  Mr.  Fortier,  566,  567, 
571;  Mr.  Stonehouse,  600. 
Oats— Mr.  McLean,  241;  Mr.  Edwards, 
446;    Mr.  Leitch,  508,  509;    Mr.  Reid, 

655;    Mr..  Amos,   683;  .Mr.   Hamilton, 

1020,  1026. 

Packing  house — Mr.  McLean,  240,  246  to 

249. 

„       Potatoes— Mr.   Chase,   320  to    322;     Mr. 

-Edwards,    446;    Mr.    Leitch,    508,    509; 

Mr.  Amos,  683;  Mr.  Pir-e,  945,  947,  950 

.to    964;    Mr.   Dewar,    1374,    1377,    1378, 

1383,    1386;    Mr.    Hatfield,    1391,    1393, 

1395  to  1406,  1407,  1408,  1410.  1411:,  Mr. 

Estey,  1423  to  1430.  mm  M|    ' 

Prunes— Mr.  Taylor,  39.         "^   ^F*- 

Relative — See    special    heading.^- 

T?elative  index  numbers — Mr— <^i» 

to  401 ;  Mr.  Edwards,  447.^ 
Roots— Mr.  Leitch,  608,^509«^ 
H-      Sheep— Mr.  Amos,  683.-^     '^  * 

Spreads — Mr.  Bulman,  62,  63;  Mr.  Scrip- 
ture, 302  to  306,  310;  Mr.  Grant,  418, 
419;  Mr.  Sissons,  492,  493;  500  to  502; 

Mr.  Henry,  543  to  545,  548,  549;   Mr. 

Hughes,  563,  567,  568. 
strawberries- Mr.  Dewar,  1388,  1389;  Mr. 
.  •■  Fairbairn,  1651,  1652. 
Sugar  beets— Mr.  Houson,  1759,  1760;  Mr. 
Dougherty,  1802  to  1806,  1810,  1813  to 

1816;   Mr.  Houson,  1820  to  1823,  1826, 

1827, 


PRICES— Con. 

Vegetables— Mr.  Sissons,  488  to  492. 
"Wheat— Mr.  Thompson,  291,  297;  Mr. 
Grant,  358,  396;  Mr.  Edwards,  438,  446; 
Mr.  Gumming,  485;  Mr.  Leitch,  608, 
509;  Mr.  Reid,  655,  650,  666,  666;  Mr. 
Amos,  682,  683;  Mr.  Jackman,  692;  Mr. 
Sly,  761;  Mr.  Williams,  818;  Mr.  Ben- 
son, 896;  Mr.  Deachman,  934;  Mr.  Ham- 
ilton, 1013  to  1015,  1020,  1026;  Mr. 
Gagne,  1045;  Mr.  Bradshaw,  1274  to 
1277;  Mr.  Imrie,  1432,  1435,  1436,  1442; 
Mr.  Blatchford,  1446,  1447;  Mr.  Swan- 
son,  1467,  1469,  1470;  Mr.  Bradshaw, 
1503  to  1608.  -^ 

PRINCE  EDWARD  ISLAND 

Mixed  farming— Mr.  Dewar,  1369. 
Taxes,.  1370,  1379,  1380. 
PRODUCER 

Marketing  must  be  understood  by — Mr. 
Leitch,  103,  514  to  516;  Mr.  Imrie,  1432, 
1440. 

PRODUCTION 

Agenda — Pages  6,  421.  _ 

Apples— Mr.  Taylor,  52;  JMr.  Cummmg,  , 
466;  Mr.  Leitch,  534,  535.  ^ 

Barley— Mr.  Hamilton,  1006,  1010. 

Bntter— Mr.  Gumming,  483;  Mr.  Bour- 
beau,  580,  586;  Mr.  Hamilton,  1012. 

Cattle,  beef— Mr.  Arkell,  35. 

Control— Mr.  Grant,  409;'Mr.  Stonehouse, 
594.  J 

Costs  bulletins— Mr.  Taylor,  46;  Mr. 
Leitch,  93,  137. 

Costs,  Experimental  Farms — Mr.  Leitch, 
101,  102;    Mr.  Reid.  661. 

Costs,  Manitoba— Mr.  Leitch,  87;  Mr. 
Grant,  350. 

Costs  must  be  lowered — Mr.  Bulman,  61; 
Mr.  Leitch,  98,  124;  Mr.  Grant,  376; 
Mi-s.  McNaughton,.426,  427;  Mr.  Stone- 
house, 691,  692;  Mr.  Ste.  Marie,  622; 
Mr.  Reid,  667,  672;  Mr.  Deachman,  933; 
Mr.  Gagne,  1044,  1046;  Mr.  Swanson, 
1449.  ' 

Costs,    Ontario— Mr.    Leitch,    91,    92. 

Costs— See  also  "Fertilizers,"  "Fruit," 
"Grain,"  "Immigration,"  "Labour,"  "Live 
Stock,"  "Living,"  "Poultry,"  "Roots," 
"Vegetables." 

Cream— Mr.  Barton,-*  120,  121;  Mr.  Gum- 
ming,.474;  Mr.  Fortier,  567,  668. 

Economics— Mr.  Grant,  398,  401,  402;  Mr. 
Toupm,  457,  460;  Mr.  L4itch,  614,  515;^ 
539,  540;  Mr.  Hamilton,  1013;  Mr.  Bow- 
man, 1118  to  1120. 

Eggs— Mr.  McLean,  253;  Mr._  Grant,  412. 

Farm    products,    overproduction    of — Mr.* 
Leitch,  128;  Mr.  Grant,  398;  Mr.  Leitch, 
516;    Mr.   Fortier,   570,   573,   574;    Mr. 
Stonehouse,  594. 

Flax— Mr.  Hamilton,  1006,  1009,  1010. 

Fruit— Mr.  Bulman,  54,  65;  Mr.  Scripture, 
301  to  303,  306;  Mr.  Sissons,  496. 


i,ODUCTION— Con. 
Grain— Mr.  Hamilton,  1006. 
Hogs  in  Quebec — Mr.  Toupin,  449,  451. 
Immigration,  effect  of — Mr.  Lei'tch,  128; 

Mr.   Gumming,  486;  .Mr.  Spence,  807; 

Mr.  Deachman,  933; 'Mr.  Houson,  1758. 
Milk— Mr.  Leitch,  130;  Mr.  Toupin,  447, 

450,   451,  461,  462;   Mr.  Leitch,  523  to 

525;  Mr.  Fortier,  573;  Mr.  Ste.  Marie, 

621;  Mr.  Ruddick,  1579;  Mr.  Newman, 

1624  to  1626. 
Oats— Mr.    Hamilton,    1003,''  1008,    1010. 
Rain,  efifect  of— Mr.  Spence,  799,  800  to 

802;  Mr.  Williams,  821. 
Rye— Mr.  Hamilton,  1009,  1010. 

Success  requires  more  than — Mr.  Bulman, 

h  54,  55;  Mr.  Leitch,  102,  103;  Mr.  Thomp- 
^    son,    292;    Mr.    Leitch,    514,    516;    Mr. 

Spence,  810,  811,  813,  816;  Mr.  Williams, 

822;    Mr.   Hamilton,    1034,    1035,    1059; 

Mr.  Imrie,  1432;  Mr.  Mcintosh,  1784. 
Sugar  beets — Mr.  Houson, .  1755,  1759. 
Turkeys— Mr.  Spence,  809,  810. 
West   has   reached  -limit    of — Mr.   Grant, 

419. 
Wheat— Mr.  Grant,  410;  Mr.  Spence,  812, 

813;    Mr.    Hamilton,    1003,    1008,    1010, 

1011;   Mr.  Imrie,  1432,  1441       — 

PROFITS  ^ 

Apple  marketing— Mr.   Scripture,   303  to 

305;  Mr.  Sissons,  496. 
Cattle,  beef— Mr.  Leitch,  93,  100,  102;  Mr. 

Barton,  105,  107  to  110;  Mr.  -McLean, 

237. 
Cattle,  dairy— Mr.  Leitch,  130,  131,  136; 

Mr.  Toupin,  462;  Mr.  Ste.  Marie,  621. 
Fruit  growing — Mr.  Taylor,  49;  Mr.  Bul- 

man,  59;  Mr.  Leitch,  139., 
Grain- Mr.  McLean,  238;  Mr.  Grant,  360, 

366;  Mr.  Leitch,  510,  511. 
Grain  milling — Mr.  Sissons,  495. 
Hay— Mr.    Leitch,    510,     511,    516;     Mr. 

Pirie,  955. 
Hog  products—Mr.  -McLean,  244,  245;  Mr. 
I  Light,  337;  Mr.  Leitch,  530. 

Potatoes— Mr.    Leitch,    511;     Mr.    Pirie, 

954;  Mr..  Dewar,  1378;  Mr.  Estey,  1430. 
Poultry— Mr.  Leitch,  519  to  521 
Roots— Mr.  Leitch,  510,  511.  - 
Sheep— Mr.  Gumming,  483. 
Shipping— Mr.  Curry,  153,  176 

PRUNES.    See  under  "FruitJ^* 

PURCHASING  POWER 

*"     Europe— Mr.  Leitch,   128;    Mr.  Jaokman, 
720;   Mr.  Deachman,  915;   Mr.  Gagne, 
1045;    Mr.   Swanson,    1449,    1450,  '1451, 
1467. 
Farm  Products— Mr.  Hamilton^033. 

PURE  BRED  ▼* 

Cattle— Mr.  Grant,  375,  378,  379;  Mr. 
Toupin,  461,  462;  Mr.  Gumming,  474; 
■>vT_    cj,-„_„„    ^op.    T\/ri..  Ste.   Marie,  622 
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QUALITY.    See  also  "  Grading." 

Apples— Mr.  Bulman,  55,  56;   Mr.  Scrip- 
ture,  302,   309,   310;    Mr.    Chase,   325 
Mr.   Gumming,   467   to   469;    Mr.   ^ 
sons,  499,  500.  "^s- 

Butter— Mr.  Leitch,  135;  Mr.  Cummings, 
483;  Mr.  Fortier,  577,  578;  Mr.  Bour- 
beau,  579  to  582,  584,  687,  588;  'Mr. 
Hamilton,  1012;  Mr.  Ruddick,  1578  to 
1585. 

Cheese— Mr.  Leitch,  135;  Mr.  Bourbeau, 
679,  681,  583,  584,  588  to  590;  Mr. 
Ruddick,  1578,  1579. 

Cream— Mr.  Bourbeau,  584,  585i_587. 

Eggs— Mr.  McLean,  253,  254;  Mr.  Grant, 
411  to  415;   Mrs.  McNaughton,  431. 

Milk— Mr.  Leitch,  134;  Mr.  Toupin,  461, 
462;  Mr.  Sissons,  494;  Mr.  Hughes,  552; 
Mr.    Stonehouse,    593;     Mr.  Newman ' 
1624,   1625.  -  I 

Wheat— Mr.  Hamilton,,  1010,  1011.  '     " 

QUEBEC 

Cattle,  beef— Mr.  Bai 

110;  Mr.  Ste.  Marie,  603,  607.      ■ 
Cattle,  Dairy— Mr.  Barton.  104,  112;JM[r. 

Fortier,  567;  Mr.  Ste.  Marie,  606^607, 

621.  .^      •     »«3 

Farm  handicaps — Mr.  Toupin,  451,  452. 
Fanning    methods — Mr.   Toupin,    449   to 

451,  456,  460.  ^ 

Field  husbandly — Mr.  Toupin,  451,  457. 
Hog  production — Mr.  Toupin,  449,  451. 
Mixed   farming— Mr.   Barton,    112,    113; 

Mr.    Toupin,    450;    Mr.    Fortier,    577; 

Mr.  Ste.  Marip    fif>i    ftn4-_iVTr  ^rtacmo 

1046. 
Taxes— Mr.  Fort: 

RADIO 

Importance  of— Mr.  Lj|^S333;  Mr.  Mc- 
Master,  1777.  ^%  |M 

RAILWAYS.    See   "Transportation^hf- 
RAIN  ^^ 

Precipitation— Mr.  Spence  799,,  800  to  802; 
Mr.  Y/illiams,  821  .^^ j_ 

RBARDON  SMITH 

Shipping    Line — Mr.    Doi 
Cornell,  173,  178;  Mr.  Cj 

RECIPROCITY 

Effect  of— Mr.  Bulman,  63. 

RECORD  OF  PERFpRMAlSIpE 

Dairy  cattle— Mr.  Barton,  113,  115,  118, 
119;  Mr.  Leitch,  523  to  525;  Mr.  Ste. 
Marie,  623;  Mr.  Newman,  1623,  1624. 

RECORD 

Shipping  line— Mr.  Campbell,  71,*  74,  79, 
85,  86;  Mr.  Curry,  143,  144,  150;  Mr. 
Doherty,  164;  Mr.  Cunningham,  189, 
190,  193,  225;  Mr.  Ledingham,  263; 
Mr.  Watts,  272;  Mr.  Motherwell,  328. 


I     kl      I 


fl 


REGULATIONS.    See  "Great  Britain"  and 
' "  Manufacturers."        I  . 


RELATION  OF  PRICES 

Act — Authorizing  Minister  of  Customs-co-- 
value    imports.    Mr.    Ward,    646,    672; 
Mr.  Reid,  673. 

Adjustment  of  prices,  mode  of — Mr.  Grant, 
402;  Mr.  Edwards,  446;  Mr.  Jackman, 
689,  690,  695;  Mr.  King,  964;  Mr.  Gagne, 
_  1049;  Mr.  Newman,  1588;  Mr.  Mcln- 
,osh,  1797,  1798,  1799;  Mr.  Dougherty, 
.805.  ^ 

_  iistment  of  prices,  Hkely^DO^^  pre- 
war level— Mr.  Grant,  402. 

Advertising,  amount  spent  in — Mr.  Hurl- 
but,  1521. 

Advertising,  by  price  cutting— Mr.  Stewart, 
1223,  1224. 

Advertising  is  economic  loss — Mr.  Sparks, 
866. 

Advertising  increases  commodity  prices — 
Mr.  Sparks,  866.  ,_ 

Advertising  increases  .production — Mr. 
Hurlbut,  1527.        '^■||| 

Agenda — Pages  7,  421. j^^ 

Agenda — equalized     freight     rates- Pages 
762   to   765. 
~      Agricultural  Conditions— in  U.S.  in  1920— 
Mr.  King,  956,  957. 

Agricultural  Implement  Manufacturers 
competing  abroad  want  protection  at 
home — Mr.  DeacEman,  925. 

Agricultural  Implements,  prices  increased 
Mr.  Grant,  402;  Mr.  Bradshaw,  1248  to 
1252.    See  Farm  Machinery. 

Agricultural    Implements,    tariff     on,    in 
France,   Germany,   Belgium    and    Den- 
mark—Mr. Gilchrist,*  940,  941.    See  Farm 
Machinery. 

Agricultural    Panic — due    to    relation    of 

-prices— Mr.  Grant,  400,  402;  Mr.  Gagne, 

1046;  Mr.  Bowman,  1115. 

Agricultural  products— decline  in  price  of 
—Mr.  Grant,  398. 

Agricultural  relief,  in  decreased  commodity 
prices — Mr.  Gumming,  472. 

American  vs.  Canadian,  average  capital 
of  shoe-factories— Mr.  Deachman,  927; 
Mr.  Warrington,  1180,  1181;  Mr.  Wea- 
ver, 1197,  1198. 

American  vs.  Canadian,  cost  of  manufac- 
'  turing— Mr.     Pedlow,     779,     781;     Mr. 

Stewart,  1218  to  1222,  1224,  1231. 

American  vs.  Canadian,  cost  of  manufac- 
turing   shoes— Mr.     Warrington,     1177, 
1178;  Mr.  Daoust,  1189,  1190,  1191,  1204. 
I   American    vs.     Canadian,    cost    of    raw 
'       material— Mr.  Campbell,  983,  984,  992, 
993.  «*^  »*-■    - 

American  vs.  Canadian,  price  of  boots — 
Mr.  Hurlbut,  1532,  1533. 

American  vs.  Canadian,  shoe  consumption 

—Mr.  Weaver,  1202. 
'American  (p-s.    Canadian,   shoe   industry — 
.Mr.  Deachman,  927;  Mr.  Weaver,  1201, 
1203  to  1207,.  1210  ±o  1215. 


..a.  J.  ION  bF  PRICES— Co7i. 

Anti  Dumping  Law,  operation  of — Mr. 
Taylor,  51,  52;  Mr.  Ward,  646;  Mr. 
Reid,  672,  673;  Mr.  Sly,  752;  Mr.  Wea- 
ver,  1201;    Mr.  Drummond,  1677. 

Automobiles,  drawback  of  duty  represents 
additional  cost  of  material — Mr.  Camp- 
bell, 994. 

Automobiles,  cost  of,  for  pleasure — Mr. 
Hamilton,  1032. 

Automobiles,  (Ford),  price  of,  in  Canada 
and  U.S.— Mr.  Campbell,  986  to  990,  994 
to   1000. 

Automobiles,  (Ford),  price  of,  vs.  Com- 
modity prices— Mr.  Campbell,  1001. 

Automobiles,  price  of,  aflected  by  tariff —  . 
Mr.  Deachman,  917;  Mr.  Campbell,  989 
to  993. 

Automobiles,  price  of,  reduced  by  mass 
production — Mr.    Deachman,    918;    Mr. 

I    Campbell,  985,  986. 

'Automobiles,  (Ford),  profits  on — Mr. 
Deachman,  922;  Mr.  Campbell,  981,  997. 

Automobiles,  (Ford),  vs.  raw  material, 
prices  of — Mr.  Campbell,  1001.  "^=^ 

Average  price  of  farm  products  1914-1921 
—Mr.    Grant,   398,   399,   400;    Mr.   Ed- 
wards, 446;    Mr.  Amos,   682,   683;    Mr.^ 
Jackman,  699.  ' 

Bank  reports,  on  Western  Farm  Condi- 
tions—Mr. Deachman,  914. 

Bad  Debts  increase  commodity  prices — 
Mr.  Swanson,  1455. 

Beef,  effect  of  centralized  slaughtering — 
Mr.  McLean,  246,  247,  248. 

Beef  Cattle,  loss  on,  through  lack  of  feed 
—Mr.  Deachman,  914. 

Beef,  effect  of  price  fixing — Mr.  McLean,  - 
236.  * 

Beef,  prices  to  producers  vs.  consumers — 
Mr.  McLean,  249. 

Beef,  Retailers  maintain  increased  prices 
of— Mr.  McLean,  240,  241,  249. 

Binders,  cost  of  manufacturing  and  selling 
prices  from  1914  to  1922— Mr.  Bradshaw, 
1281,  1282,  1501,  1502,  1512,  1513,  1514;/ 
Mr.  Evans,  1551,  1552,  1553.  gT 

Binders,  Canadian,  price  of  in  Roumarl 
Mr.  Bradshaw,  1506,  1509.     .^^      '    ' 

Binders,  Canadian,  for  Roumaml',  j.-.— 
charged  to  Canadian  Governments— Mr. . 
Bradshaw,  1509. 

Boots,  cost  of  production— Mr.  Hurlbut, 
1528,  1529.    See  shoes. 

Boots,  cost  of  increased  by  changes  in 
styles— Mr.  Stephens,  1539. 

Boots,  price  of,  retail— Mr.  Stephens, 
1538,  1539;  Mr.  McElroy,  1543,  1544. 

Boots,  price  fixing  of — Mr.  Hurlbut,  1517 
to  1527,  1534. 

Boots,  tariff  on,  American  vs.  Canadian- 
Mr.  Deachman,  926;  Mr.  Weaver,  1199. 

Boots,  price  and  quality  of,  Canadian  vs. 
American— Mr.  Hurlbut,  1532,  1533. 


jiran  ana  suoris,  cajjuh/  ynuc  jiuvtci  wic^u. 
local— Mr.  Leitch,  526,  527;  Mr.  Reid, 
666.  1   _  


r 
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RELATION  OF  PRICES— Con. 

Bran  and  shorts,  (Canadian  made),  price 
in  U.S.  and  Calgary— Mr.  Reid,  666,  667. 

Bran  and  shorts,  price  in  Edmonton — Mr. 
Watts,  285. 

Bran  and  shorts,  price  in  Fort  William — 
Mr.  Reid,  666. 

Bran  and  shorts,  price  in  N.S. — Mr.  Gum- 
ming, 486. 

Bran  and  shorts,  price  in  Ontario — Mr. 
Watts,  285;  Mr.  Sissons,  495;  Mr.  Leitch, 
526,  527;  Mr.  R6id,  667. 

Budget,  Family— Mr.  Amos,  681,  682. 

Building  Materials  vs.  Farm   Machinery, 
p        prices  of— Mr.  Amos,  675,  676. 

Butter,  price  of  affected  by  oleomargarine 
— Mr.  Fortier,  577;  Mr.  Stonehouse, 
598. 

Butter,  price  of  in  Saskatchewan — Mr. 
Hamilton,  1012. 

Butter,  wholesale  and  retail  prices  of — 
Mr.  Fortier,  572.  ^- 

Canadian  manufacturers  meeting  competi- 
tion abroad  want  protection  at  home — 
Mr.  Deachman,  925. 

Canadian  Manufacturers'  prices  based  on 
cost,  plus  duty,  plus  profit — Mr.  Ward, 
629,  631. 

Canadian  Manufacturers  selling  cloth  in 
U.S.  market— Mr.  Pedlow,  793. 

Canadian  vs.  American,  average  capital  of 
~         shoe  factories — Mr.  Deachman,  927;  Mr. 
iWaiTington,   1180,   1181;    Mr.    Weaver, 

'  1197,  1198. 
'     Canadian   vs.    American,    cost    of   manu- 
—        facturing— Mr.  Pedlow,  779,   781;    Mr. 
Stewart,  1218  to  1222,  1224,  1231. 

Canadian  vs.  American  cost  of  manufac- 
turing shoes — Mr.  Warrington,  1177, 
1178;  Mr.  Daoust,  1189,  1190,  1191,  1204. 

Canadian  vs.  American,  cost  of  raw  ma- 
terial—Mr. Campbell,  983,  984,  992,  993. 

Canadian  vs.  American  price  of  boots — 
Mr.  Hurlbut,  1532,  1533. 

Canadian  vs.  American  shoe  consumption 
—Mr.  Weaver,  1202. 

Canadian  vs.  American  shoe  industry — 
Mr.  Deachman,  927;  Mr.  Weaver,  1201, 
1203  to  1207,  1210  to  1215. 

Capitalization  of  profits,  effect  of  on 
prices— Mr.  Jackman,  713,  714;  Mr. 
Warrington,  1182;  Mr.  Weaver,  1196. 

Capital,  average  of  shoe  factories,  Cana- 
dian vs.  American — Mr.  Deachman, 
927;  Mr.  Warrington,  1180,  1181;  Mr. 
Weaver,  1197,  1198. 

Capital  required  in  industries,  1913-1923 — 
Mr.  Bradshaw,  1255.  *-.  , 

Cartage  rates,  effect  on  prices — Mr.  Sis- 
sons,  502. 

Cash  basis  for  commodities — Mr.  Sly,  761 : 
Mr.  Benson,  892,  893;  Mr.  BradshawT 
1255,   1278,   1283;   Mr.  Swanson.   1457. 

Cattle,  Dairy,  Price  of— Mr.  Ste.  Marie, 
608. 

"^tle,  losses  on— Mr.    Grant,    362;    Mr. 

"1 «  ft  rt  l-i  -m  on        01  d- 


RELATION  OF  PRICES— Con.  : 

Cattle,  losses  on  British  market — Mr. 
Light,  340. 

Cattle,  producer's  profit  absorbed  by 
transportation — Mr.  Light,  339. 

Cause  of  difference  in  relation  of  prices — 
Agenda,  2,  7;  Mr.  Edwards,  438;  Mr. 
Jackman,  688;  Mr.  Deachman,  915;  Mr. 
Gagne,  1045;  Mr.  Hamilton,  1060,  1061. 

Cheese,  price  of  in  Ontario — Mr.  Stone- 
house,  595.  "  _ 

Cheese,  price  of  Ontario  cheese  in  vMd. 
—Mr.  Stonehouse,  595. 

Cheese,  variation  in  price  to  consun'^r- 
Mr.  Stonehouse,  595.  i 

Cherries,  cost  of  picking  and  packing — 
Mr.  Sissons,  496.  .^  : 

Cherries,  net  return  to  producer — Mr.  Sis-_ 
sons,  496,  497. 

Cherries,  price  paid  by  consumer — Mr., 
Sissons,  497.    See  fruit. 

Cherries,  price  paid  producer  in  Toronto 
—Mr.  Sissons,  496.  ^  i 

Cloth,  exported  from  Canada  to  L^ted 
States— Mr.  Pedlow,  793. 

Clothing  manufacturers  vs.  Western  farm- 
ers condition — Mr.  Sparks,  855. 

Clothing,  percentage  of   cost  of  living— 
-Mr.  Sparks,  851. 

Clothing,  controlled  by  combine — Mr.  Ped- 
low, 778,  780. 

Clothing,  prices  of — Mrs.  McNaughton, 
426;  Mr.  Sly,  724;  Mr.  Pedlow,  775, 
776,  791,  792;  Mr.  Sparks,  850,  855;  Mr. 
Hamilton,  1021;   Mr.  Stewart,  1231. 

Clothing,  woollen,  price  of  in  Canada  vs.— 
England— Mr.  Sparks,  850,  854.  ^ 

Clothing,  woollen,  price  of  in  Canada  vs    " 
United  States— Mr.  Sparks,  850,  854. 

Coal,  Nova  Scotia  soft,  great  saving  to 
consumers — Mr.  Gumming,  477. 

Coal,  price  of— Mr.  Grant,  399;  Mr.  Gum- 
ming, 478. 

Cold  Storage,  lack  of,  increases  price  to 
consumer — Mr.  Gumming,  484. 

Gold  Storage,  lack  of,  decreases  price  to 
producer — Mr.  Gumming,  484. 
—Collars,  price  of  controlled  by  combine — 
^    Mr.  Pedlow,  778,  780. 

Collars,  cost  of  manufacturing  in  Canada 
vs.  U.S.— Mr.  Pedlow,  779;  Mr.  Stewart, 

1218,  1221,  1222. 

Collars,  price  of  in  Canada  and  U.S. — Mr. 
Pedlow,  779,    781;    Mr.    Stewart,    1218,    , 

1219,  1220,  1221,  1222,  1224,  1231. 
Combines,  in  Canada — Mr   Edwards,  445; 

Mr.  Sissons, ,  491 ;  Mr.  Jai,kman,  688, 
689;  Mr.  Sly,  749,  750  to  755;  Mr.  Ped-  - 
low,  777,  778,  781,  782;  Mr.  Sparks,  854, 
858;  Mr.  Pirie,  951,  953;  Mr.  Bowman  . 
11.^7,  1150,  1154;  Mr.  Stewart,  1227,  J: 
1228;  Mr.  Farrow,  1299  to  1803;  Mr.  J 
Hurlbut.  1535;  Mr.  Trowern,  1559,  1^ 

Combines,  benefit  of — Mr.  Bowman,  11>.^. 

Combines  in  Canada  in  collusion  with 
fiomhinea  in  TJ.S. — Mr_  Rlv_  7.151  .VOT 
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roif  OF  PRICES— Con. 

Combine. in  Cuba  controls  potato  prices — 
Mr.  Dewar,  1381,  1384. 

Combines,  effect  on,  of  removal  of  tariff 
—Mr.  Ward,  629. 

Commercial  Travellers,  cost  of— Mr. 
Sparks,  863,  868;  Benson,  901. 

Commodity  prices  affected  by  distribution 
—Mr.  Sly,  721,  722,  745,  757;  Mr.  Sparli 
863,  867,  868;  Mr.  Benson,  888,  889,  90471 
905;  Mr.  Deachman,  915;  Mr.  Campbell, 
995;  (letter  from)  Canadian  Cottons, 
1002,  1003,  1004. 

Commodity  prices  affected  by  labour- 
Grant,  401;  Mr.  Jackman,  694;  Mr.  Mc- 
Connell,  1727. 

Commodity  prices  affected  by  tariff — Mr. 
Edwards,  442;  Mr.  Fortier,  571;  Mr. 
Ward,  627,  633;  Mr.  Jackman,  710;  Mr. 
Sly,  752;  Mr.  Deachman,  916,  917,  922, 
923;  Mr.  Bowman,  1155. 

Commodity  prices,  Canadian,  just  under 
American  price  plus  duty — Mr.  Pedlow, 
793;  Mr.  Deachman,  916. 

Commodity  prices,  Canada  vs.  England- 
Mr.   Sparks,   850. 

Commodity  prices  can  be  regulated  by 
production — Mr.  Stonehouse,  594. 

Commodity  prices,  comparison  1914-1922 
—Mrs.  McNaughton,  426;  Mr.  Amos, 
680,  681;  Mr.  Pedlow,  776;  Mr.  Spence, 
811,  812;  Mr.  Sparks,  856;  Mr.  Camp- 
bell, 1001;  Mr.  Hamilton,  1013;  Mr.  Mc- 
Connell,  1727. 

Commodity  prices  controlled  by  manu- 
facturer—Mr. Sly,  721  to  760;  Mr.  Ped- 
low, 777  to  784;  Mr.  Benson,  888  to  899, 

*"902  to  905;  letter  Canadian  Cottons, 
1002,  1003,  1004;  Mr.  Warrington,  1170; 
Mr.  McConnell.  1739;  Mr.  Turnbull, 
1762  to  1765. 

Commodity  prices,  effect  of  iuass  produc- 
tion vs.  limited  production — Mr.  Sparks, 

_S52,  853;  Mr.  Deachman,  918;  Mr. 
Pampbell,  985,  986;  Mr.  Warrington, 
1178,  1180;  Mr.  Daoust,  1190;  Mr. 
IVeaver,  1209;  Mr.  Stewart,  1217,  1218; 
Mr.  Bradshaw,  1244,  1497;  Mr.  Drum- 
mond,  1686,  1703;  Mr.  McConnell,  1728. 

Commodity  prices,  increased  by  too  many 
middlemen — Mr.  Bowman,  1155;  Mr. 
Stephens,  1542. 

Commodity  prices  vs.  farm  machinery— 

jMr.    Hamilton,    1013,    1014,    1015;    Mr. 

^Bradshaw,   1257,   1259  to   1278. 

Commodity  prices  vs.  farm  products — Mr. 
Bulman,  61;  Mr.  Grant,  399,  400,  401; 
Mrs.  McNaughton,  426,  427;  Mr.  Cum- 

'  ming,  472,  477,  478;  Mr.  Fortier,  566, 
567,  568,  570,  571,  573;  Mr.  Stonehouse, 
592;  Mr.  Ste.  Marie,  620;  Mr.  Ward, 
633;  Mr.  Reid,  650;  Mr.  Jackman,  688; 
Mr.  Benson,  896,  897;  Mr.  Deachman, 
912;  Mr.  Hamilton,,  1013,  1021,  1037; 
Mr.   Gagn^l045;    Mr.  Bowman,   1115, 


RELATION  OF  PRICES— Cow. 

1127,  1147,  1148;  Mr.  Eraser,  1349,  1367; 
Mr.  Swanson,  1456,  1457;  Mr.  Newman, 
1586,    1587;    Mr.   Fairbairn,    1640,    1646, 
1660;    Mr.   Mcintosh,    1783,   1784,   1787 
to  1790;  Mr.  Hanson,  1827,  1828. 
immodity  prices  vs.  automobile  (Ford) 
fc-ices— Mr.  Campbell,  1001. 
gnmodity    prices,    index    of — Mr.    Ed- 
wards, 447;  Mr.  Jackman,  699. 
Commodity  prices,  inflation  of,  increased 

krmers   debts — Mr.  Edwards,  445. 
imodity  prices  increased  by  advertis- 
ing—Mr. Sparks,  866. 

ppmmodity  prices  increased  by  bad  debts 
I— Mr.  Swanson,  1455. 
mmodity  prices  increased  by  system 
)i  distribution— Mr.  Sparks,  867,  868. 
ommodity  prices  in  Canada  high  on  ac- 
count of  scattered  population — Mr, 
Spirks,  863;  Mr.  Deachman,  915;  Mr. 
Campbell,  995;  Mr.  Bowman,  1153,  1155; 
Mr.  Weaver,  1212. 

Commodity  'firices,  increase  in  United 
States— Mr.  Grant,  401. 

Commodity  prices  in  Canada  vs.  United 
States— Mr.  Fortier,  571;  Mr.  Sly,  734, 
736,  737,  752;  Mr.  Pedlow,  791,  792;  Mr. 
Sparks,  850,  854. 

Commodity  prices  increased  by  sales  tax 
—Mr.  Bradshaw,  1254;  Mr.  Farrow,  1308^ 
1309;  Mr.  Fairbairn,  1660.  _  ■* 

Commodity  prices  increased  by  speculation 
Mr.  Leitch,  514. 

Commodity  prices,  mail  order  vs.  oouatry 
store— Mr.  Sly,  755. 

Commodity  prices,  methods  of  reducing — 
Mr.  Sly,  721,  722. 

Commodity  prices  prohibitive  to  success 
of  Western  fanners — Mr.  Grant,  376; 
Mr.  Edwards,  437;  Mr.  Reid,  650. 

Commodity  prices  vs.  raw  material — Mr. 
Bowman,  1148;  Mr.  Bradshaw,  1273, 
1280. 

Commodity  prices,  reduction  in  wholesale 
vs.  retail — Mr.  Swanson,   1456. 

Commodity  prices  set  on  cost  plus  profit 
basis — Mr.   Edwards,   445;    Mr.   Stone- 
house, 594;    Mr.  Ste.   Marie,  626;    Mr.^ 
Ward,  629,  631;  Mr.  Jackman,  695. 

Commodity  prices,  trade  fairs  vs.  com- 
mercial travellers— Mr.  Sparks,  868. 

Commodity   prices,  urban  vs.   rural — Mr.^^ 
Hughes,  559.  ,  ■ 

Commodities,  distribution  of  dieapsr 
tlhrough  regular  wholesalers — Mr.  Ben- 
son, 888,  889,  904,  905;  Canadian  Cot- 
tons, 1002,  1003,  1004;  Mr.  Pyke,  1576. 

Commodities,  distribution  of,  co-operative 
vs.  wholesale  methods — Mr.  Benson,  890 
to  906. 

Commercial  travellers  vs.  trade  fairs — Mr. 
Stewart,  1233. 

Comparison  of  farm  product  and  whole- 
sales prices — Mr.  Grant,  400. 
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JLATION  OF  PRICES— Con. 

Compensation,  fanning  vs.  other  indus- 
tries— Mr.  Edwards,  444,  445;  Mr.  Ste. 
Marie,  626. 

Conditions,  advei^se,  ifceyond  farmer's  con- 
trol—Mr. Jackman,  688,  695,  700;  Mr. 
Williams,  817,  818. 

Conditions,  adverse,  within  farmer's  con- 
trol—Mr. Jackman,  688,  691;  Mr.  Wil- 
liams, 817,  818,  832,  835  to  838. 

Conditions,  adverse,  causes  of — Mr.  Bow- 
man, 1115,  1116,  1117,  1118,  1123  to  1127, 
1146;  Mr.  Swanson,  1449,  1450. 

Conditions,  Agricultural,  in  U.S.,  1920—" 
Mr.  King,  956,  957. 

Conditions,  Western  agricultural,  bank  re- 
ports on — Mr.  Deachman,  914. 

Congoleum  rugs,  prices  fixed  by  manu- 
facturers—Mr. Pedlow,  782,  783. 

Consumers,  purchasing  power  of — Mr. 
Fairbairn,  1662. 

Consumers,  relation  of  city  and  farm— Mr. 
Grant,  402. 

Containers,  additional  duty  charged  on— 
Mr.  Sly,  737. 

Containers,  fruit,  cost  of — Mr.  Sissons, 
503;  Mr.  Fairbairn,  1642. 

Co-operatinn  of  farmers  necessary,  to  ad- 
just prices — Mr.  Sissons,  490,  491;  Mr. 
Stonehouse,  696;  Mr.  Ste.  Marie,  626; 
Mr.   Jackman,   688,   689,   690,   695;    Mr. 

'"Benson,  896;  Mr.  King,  964;  Mr.  Gagne, 
1049;  Mr.  Newman,  1588;  Mr.  Mcin- 
tosh, 1797,  1798,  1799;  Mr.  Doudierty, 
1805. 

Co-operation,  opposition  to — Mr.  Sparks* 
864,  865,  868;  Mr.  Newman,  1588;  Mr 
Mcintosh,    1798,    1799;    Mr.   Hamilton^ 
1021.  ■       •■    ^ 

Co-operati\'e  buyina;,  saving  hv — Mr 
Dewar,  1373,  1374;  Mr.  Mcintosh,  1800. 

Co-operative  development — Mr.  Taylor. 
41;  Mr.  Sissons,  506;  Mr.  Leitch,  -514; 
Mr.  Trowern,  1566,  1567. 

Co-operative  efforts  in  fruit  industry  of 
Ontario— Mr.  Fairbairn,  1635,  1636, 
1647. 

Co-operative  efforts  of  New  Brunswick 
farmers  financially  unsuccessful — Mr. 
Pirie,  951;  Mr.  Mcintosh,  1799. 

Co-operative  organizations,  farmers  not. 
loval  to— Mr.  Jackman,  691;  Mr.  Pirie, 
951;  Mr.  Mcintosh,  1798,  1799,  1800. 

Co-operative,  vs.  individuai  effort — Mr. 
Jackman,  688,  689,  690,  693;  Mr.  Sparks, 
851.  -,- 

Co-operative,  vs.  wholesale  method  of  dis- 
tribution—Mr. Benson,  890  to  906. 

Copper,  price  of — Mr.  Grant,  399. 

Corn,  price  of  in  Ontario — Mr.  Sissons, 
491. 

Cornstarch  and  corn  syrup  manufacturers 
refuse  to  sell  to  Merchants  Consolidated 
Ltd.— Mr.  Sly,  731.  ■ 

Corn  Syrup  prices,  Ameiican  and  Carl 
dian— Mr.;  Sl;^  734,  736,  737.  ^ 


RELATION  OF  PRICES— Con. 

Cost  of  advertising— Mr.  Hurlbut,  1521, 

Cost    of    manufacturing,    comparison 
1913  with  1923— Mr.  Bradshaw^  1255. 

Credit  expansion,  cause  of  rise  in  prices — 
Mr.  Grant,  402. 

Competition,  affected  by  tariff — ;Mr.  Bow- 
man, 1149.  3-J 

Competition  controls  fruit  prices— Mr. 
Taylor,  53. 

Competition  eliminated  in  Canada — Mr, 
Edwards,  445;  Mr.  Jackman,  688,  689; 
Mr.  Sly,  759;  Mr.  Sparks,  852,  854,  861, 
865;  Mr.  Warrington,  1178;  Mr.  Daoust, 
1190;  Mr.  Weaver,  1212,  1215. 

Competition  in  Canada,  too  keen  in  shoe 
industry— Mr.    Wiarrington,    1178;    Mm 
Daoust,  1190;  Mr.  Weaver,  1212,  1215. 

Competition  in  cotton,  in  Canada — Mr 
Sparks,  852. 

Competition  should  control  price— Mr^ 
Sly,  735,  755,  759.  I 

Competition  unrestricted  in  clothing  busi- 
ness in  Canada — Mr.  J5no^-Vo  qjo  ojcq 
854,  861,  _ 

Competitive  vs.  fixed  prices — Mr.  Sparks, 
870. 

Cotton, .  competition  in — Mr,  Sparks,  85^ 
853.  4 

Cotton,  comparative  prices  of  1913-1923— 
Mr.  Pedlow,  775,  776,  ^ 

Cotton  dresses,  price  in  Canada  and 
United  States— Mr,  Pedlow,  791,  792. 

Cotton,  Canadian  manufacturers  of,  not 
combined — Mr.  Sparks,  858. 

Cotton,  price  of— Mr.  Stewart,  1231. 

Cotton,   price  in   Canada   vs.  England— 
i^Mr.  Sparks,  854. 

Cotton,  price  in  Canada  vs.  United  States 
—Mr.  Sparks,  854. 

Cotton,  reduction  to  consumer^Mr.  Sly^. 
724, 

Crop  estimates  induce  speculation— Mr^ 
Pyke,  1574,  1575;  Mr.  Drummond,  1670 
1671,  1706;  Mx.  McConnell,  1721;  Mr, 
Hobbins,  1741;  Mr.  Neill,  1749;  Mr 
TurnbuU,  1768. 

Crop  estimates,  effect  on  prices — Mr 
Pyke,  1574,  1575;  Mr.  McConnell,  1711- 
1714,  1715,  1721;  Mr.  Hobbins,  1741 1 
Mr.  Neill,  1748,  1749;  Mr.  TumbuH. 
1768. 

Crude  Oil,  price  of— Mr.  Grant,  399.       ~^ 

Customs  Tax,  pyramiding  of  profit  on — 
Mr.  Ward,  629,  631 ;  Mr.  Pedlow,  784  to 
795;  Mr.  Sparks,  873  to  887,  907  *-  ""  • 
Mr.  Bowman,  1155. 


493,  494.  ! 

Daily  cattle,  pure  bred,  price  of — Mr.  S 

Mari-e,  608. 
Dairy    Comipanies    stock,  "Kprice    of — Mr 

Sissons,  493.  '      ,p. 

Dairj'  farming  unprofitable — Mr.  Sissons, 

492,  493,  504;  Mr.  Fortier,  574,  575,  576; 
._Mr.  Stonehouse,  600;  Mr.  Newman„  1631.. 
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RELATION  OF  PRICES— Con. 

Dairy  produce  vs.  groceries — Mr.  Grant, 
369.  '^ 

D&bt,  farmers,  percentage  owing  on  im- 

J"pJeinenits — Mr.  Braddhaw,  1500. 

Debt  of  farmers  due  to  inflated  commod- 
ity prices  and  bad  crops — Mr.  Edwarii 
445. 

Debts  of  farmers  increased  by  relative 
F         piices— Mr.  Edwards,  437.  _ 

Deflation  in  commodity  prices  "less  than 
in  farm  products — Mr.  Edwards,  445, 
44&;  Mr.  Simons,  507;  Mr.  J-ackman, 
694,  699;  "  Mr.  Hamilton,  1029;  Mr. 
Bowman,  1115,   1128. 

Deflation  in  dairy  cattle— Mr.  Sissons,  493. 

-^494.  -■       '' 

D^ation  in   dairy  industry— Mr.  Leiteli. 

i. 

,tion  in  farm  products- Mr.  Hamil- 
m,   1029. 

Deflation   manufacturing  corporations  un- 
[■       willing  to  bear  sihare  of— Mr.  Amos,  686. 

Deflation,  manufacturei-s'  lo^es  tliroug'h— 
Mr.  Bowman,  1128,  1129. 

Deflation  in  -labour— Mr.  Jaokman,.  694, 
699. 

Deflartion,  retailers'  losses  through— Mr. 
McLean,  1165.  . 

Deflation  in  value  of  farms— Mr.  Sissonl; 
493. 

Depression  world  wide — Mr.  Grant,  402. 

Depression,  causes  of— Mr.  Grant,  402. 

Distribution,    cheapest    method    of— Mr 
Benson,    888,    889,    904,    905;    Canadian 
Cottons,    1002,    1003,    1004;    Mr.    Pyke, 
1576. 

Distribution  costs  in  Canada  /high  owing^ 
to    scattered    population— Mr.    Sparks, 
■'       863;   Mr.  Deaehman,  915;   Mr.  Camp- 
bell, 995;  Mr.  Bowman,  1153,  1155;  Mr. 

—  Weaver,  1212. 
Distribution  of  commodities  controlled  by 

assocdations  and  manufacturers  to  muin- 
_r  tain  prices— Mr.   Sly,   723  to   760;    Mr. 
Benson,  888  to  899.  902  to  905;   Cana,- 
dian    Cottons,    1002,    1003,    1004;    Mr^. 
_      ,     McConnell,   1739;    Mr.  Tumbull,   17^ 
■  1763,   1764,   1765.  i 


_^  ices— Mr.  Sparks,  867,  868. 
DMribution,   trade   fairs    vs.   commercia] 
travellers— Mr.    Sparks,    863,    868;    Mr. 
Benson,  901 ;  Mr.  Stewart„1233. 
Dividends  paid  in  stock— Mr:  Warangtoi^ 
,»     1182;  Mr.  Weaver,  1196.  r 

Duty,  additional,  dharged  on  containers— 
-*:r.  Sly,  737. 

',  American,  on  sugar— Mr.  King,  936 ; 
_.  Mr.  Di-ummond,  1686,  1688. 

Duty,    American,    on    sugar    beets — Mr. 

Houson,  1815,  1816. 
Duty,    Britisih,    on    sugar— Mr.    Hobbms,, 
1691;  Mr.  McConnefl,  1691;  Mr.  Hob- 
bins,  1717. 
Duty,    Canadian,  ^on    Cuban   sugar— Mr. 
Drummond,  1666.  1677.  , 


RELATION  OF  PRICES-Con. 

Duty,  Government  gets  only  portion  of— 

Mr.  Ward,  629,  631;  Mr.  Pedlow,  785, 

790;  Mr.  Sparks,  873  to  887,  907  to  911; 

Mr.  Bowman,  1155. 
Duty  on  farm  equipmenit — Mr.  Ward,  627,  - 

641;  Mr.  Reid,  649,  650;  Mr.  Fairbaim,  ' 

1655. 
Duty  on  leather— Mr.  Warrington,   1174,^ 

1175.  I 

Duty  on  mw  materi^al— Mr.  Sly,  737,  753. 
Duty*on  rubbers   coming  into   Canada — 

Mr.  Sly,  752.  r-*-- 

Duty     on     madhinery — Mr.     Warrington. 

1178;  Mr.  Weaver,  1205,  1205;  Mr.  Fair- 
bairn,   1655. 
Duty,  American,  on  potatoes — Mr.  Dewar, 

1378. 
Duty,     pyramiding     of     profit     on— Mr.j 

Ward,   629,   631;    Mr.    Pedlow,   783   to* 

795;    Mr.   Sparks,   873   to   887,   907   to 

911;   Mr.  Bowman,   1155. 
Duty,     rate     of     on     automobiles — Mr. 

Campbell,  989. 
Duty,    rate    of    on    raw    materials — Mr, 

Campbell,  991,  992,  993    994. 
Duty,  refund  of  on  fruit  containers — Mr. 

Sissons,  504. 
Economic  Spree;    cause   of  adverse  con- 
ditions— Mr.  Bowman,  1115. 
Education,  advantage  of  to  farmer — Mr. 

Gagne,  1046. 
Education,   effect   of   on  farmer's  income 

—Mr    Gaene,  1046,  1047. 


.  price   paid   producer  in   Ontario— 
ar.  Leitch,  519. 

Eggs,  price  paid  to  producer  in  Sask.— 
Mr.  Grant,  415,  Mr.  Leitch,  519.  ,„  - 

Emigration  caused  by  relation  of  prices- 
Mr.  Stonehouse,  592;  Mr.  Deaehman, 
913,  914;  Mr.  Pirie,  948,  949,  954;  Mr. 
King,  979;  Mr.  Gagne,  1048. 

Equalization  of  farm  product  and  com- 
modity prices— Mr.  Stonehouse,  592. 

Equalized  freight  rates— on  sugar- 
Agenda.  762  to  765;  Mr.  Pyke,  1554  to 
1573;    Mr.    Drummond,   1672  to   1675; 

I   Mr.    McConnell,    1734    to     1738;     Mr. 
\  Houson,  1762;  Mr.  Turnbull,  1764,  1765. 

Evolution  of  Agriculture — Mr.  Bowman, 
1146. 

Exports  of  leather— Mr.  Daoust,  1191. 

Export     prices     regulate     farm     product 
prices— Mr.   Sissons,   506;     Mr.    Ward, 
f  633;  Mr.  Hamilton,  1037. 

Export  vs.  home  prices  of  farm  machin- 
ery—Mr. Bradshaw,  1259,  1279. 

Export  of  farm  machinery— Mr.  Brad- 
shaw,  1233,  1278. 

Export  of  flour  benefit  to  consumer— Mr. 
Watts,  286,  287;   Mr.  Thompson,  290; 
Mr.  Watts,  298. 
'.'         Export  price  of  fiour  does  not  determine 
home  price— Mr.  Watts,  286. 

Extort  of  shoes  from  Canada— Mr. 
maver,-1202,  1203. 
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■RELATION  OF  PRICES— Cor. 

Failures     in     U.S.     shoe     industry — Mr. 

Weaver,  1214. 
Failures   in   Canada — Mr.    Weaver,   1197, 

1212,   1214;    Mr.   Bradshaw,   1239. 
Family  Budget,  actual  requirements — ^Mr. 

Amos,  681,  682. 
Farm  investment,  rate  of  interest  received 

on— Mr.  Williams,  819,  820,  824,  825. 
Farms,   price   of — Mr.   Sissons,   489;    Mr. 

Dewar,  1370. 
Farms,    deflation   in    value   of — Mr.   Sis- 
■l        sons,  493. 

Farms,  price  of  in  Kansas — Mr.  Bowman, 

1146.  p 

Farms,  price  of  m  Niagara  district — Mr. 

Fairbairn,  16J1,  1652. 
Farms,    price  "of    in    Quebec — Mr.   Ste. 

Marie,  613,  614,  615. 
Farms,    price    of    in    P.E.I. — Mr.   Dewar, 

1369,   1370. 
Farm    equipment,    duty    on — Mr.    Ward, 

627,  641;  Mr.  Reid,  649,  650;  Mr.  Fair- 
bairn, 1655. 
Farm    equipment   prices,    eilect   of   Anti- 
dumping law— Mr.  Reid,  672,  673. 
Farm    equipment   prices,    comparison    of 

Canadian    and   American — Mr.       Reid, 

648  to  651;  Mr.  Amos,  677;  Mr.  Pirie, 

948;    Mr.   Bradshaw,   1263   to   12W. 
Farm    equipment   prices,    comparison    of 

dutiable  and  non-dutiable — Mr.   Amos, 

677,  678,679. 
Farm    equipment    prices,    comparison    of 

1914-1922— Mr.  Amos,  676. 
Farm  equipment  prices,  affected  by  trans- 
portation—Mr. Edwards,  442,  447. 
Farm  equipment  prices,  increase  in — Mr. 

Fortier,  576;  Mr.  Ward,  629,  630,  631, 

641;    Mr.   Amos,   676;    Mr.    Bradshaw, 

1236,   1247,   1253,   1257;    Mr.  Fairbairn, 

1655. 
Farm  machinery  prices  affected  by  labour 

—Mr.  Grant,  401;  Mr.  Amos,  679;  Mr. 

Jackman,    694;     Mr.    Bradshaw,    1251, 

1253. 
Farm    machinery    vs.    building    material, 
V  price  of— Mr.  Amos,  675,  676. 

Farm  machinery  vs.  commodity  prices — 

Mr.   Hamilton,    1013,    1014,    1015;    Mr. 

Bradshaw,  1257,  1269  to  1278. 
Farm    machinery  prices,    comparison    of 

Canadian    and    American — Mr.      Reid, 

648,  649,  650,  651;  Mr.  Amos,  677;  Mr. 

Pirie,  948;  Mr.  Bradshaw,  1263  to  1267. 
Farm  machinery  prices,  comparison  of  in 

different      countries — Mr.      Deachman, 

923. 
Farm    machinery    prices,    comparison    of 

dutiable   and  non-dutiable — Mr.  Amos, 

677,  678,  679. 
Farm  machinery  prices  increased  by  sales 

tax— Mr.  Bra'dshaw,  1254. 
Farm   machinery,  manufacturing   cost   of 

in  Canada— Mr.  Bradshaw.   1281,   1282, 

1501,  1502,  1512,  1513,  1514;  Mr.  Evans, 

1551,;  1552,  1553.        -C^ 


RELATION  OF  PRICES— Con.       ,, 

Farm  machinery,  manufacturing  cost  of, 
Canada  vs.  United  States — Mr.  Brad- 
shaw, 1234,  1235. 

Farm  machinery,  duty  on,  in  France, 
Germany,  Belgium  and  Denmark — Mr. 
Gilchrist,  940,  941.  *- 

Farm  machinery  prices,  effect  of  tariff  on 
—Mr.  Deachman,  923. 

Farm  machinery  prices,  export  vs.  home — 
Mr.  Bradshaw,  1259,  1279,  1506,  1509.  J 

Farm  machinery  prices_,  effect  of  antP 
dumping  law— Mr.  Reid,  672,  673. 

Farm  machinery,  export  of — Mr.  Bradshaw 
—1233,  1278.  ^ 

Farm  machinery  vs.  farm  products — Mr. 
Bradshaw,  1503  to  1508.  I 

Farm  machinery,  improvements  in  increase 
cost— Mr.  Bradshaw,  1258,  1261,  1263.- 

Farm  machinery  prices  increased  by  bad 
debts— Mr.  Swanson,  1457. 

Farm  _  machinery,  losses  on,  by  United 
Grain  Growers — Mr.  Bradshaw,  1241, 
1242,  1243. 

Farm  machineiy  manufacturers,  interest 
rate  charged  bj' — Mr.  Bradshaw,  1499, 
1500. 

Farm  machinery  manufacturers  giving 
farmer  benefit  of  reduced  costs — 
Mr.  Bradshaw,  1236,  1254,  1573. 

Farm  machinery  manufacturers  losses — 
Mr.  Bradshaw,  1237  to  1239,  1282.      ,^ 

Farm  machinery,  percentage  of  incre^  in    " 
cost  and   selling  price — Mr.   Bradshaw, 
1248  to   1252.  ^pH   _^_ 

Farm  machinery,  reduction  m  price  of — 
Mr.  Bradshaw,  1236,  1247. 

Farm  machinery  sold  on  credit — Mr.  Brad- 
shaw, 1255,  1278,  1283. 

Farm  machinery,  United  Grain  Growers 
quit  dealing  in— Mr.  Bradshaw,  1242, 
1243. 

Farm  products  prices  affected  by  tariff- 
Mr.  Fortier,  571;  Mr.  Deachman,  916, 
917,  922,  923. 

Farm  products,  prices  1914-1921 — Mr 
Grant,  398,  399,  400;  .Mr.  Edwards,  446] 
Mr.  Amos,  682,  683;  Mr.  Jackman,  699. 

Farm  products,  prices  below  cost  of  pro- 
duction—Mr. Chase,  315,  323;  Mr.  Pirie, 
945,  950;  Mr.  Hamilton,  1027;  Mr.  Hat- 
field, 1410,  1415. 

Farm  products,  prices  better  through  co- 
operative   marketing — Mr.    Stonehousa^ 
592.  T 

Farm  Products,  vs.  commodity  prices- 
Mr.  Bulman,  61;  Mr.  Grant,  361,  3Q9,^ 
391,  400,  401;  Mrs.  McNaughton,  426;'^ 
427;  Mr.  Gumming,  472,  477,  478;  Mr. 
Sissons,  497;  Mr.  Fortier,  566  to  573; 
Mr.  Stonehouse,  592;  Mr.  Ste.  Marie, 
620;  Mr.  Ward,  633;  Mr.  Reid,  650; 
Mr.  Amos,  680,  681;  Mr.  Jackman,  688i 
Mr.  Williams,  834;  Mr.  Benson,  896, 
897;  Mr.  Deachman,  912;  Mr.  Pirie,  " 
954,  955;  Mr.  Hamilton,  1013,  1021,  1037; 
Mr.  Gagne,   1045;    Mr.  Bowman,  1115, 
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APPENDIX   No. 


RELATION  OF  PRICES-Con.    — 

1127,  1147,  1148;  Mr.  Fraser,  1349,  1367; 

Mr.  Swanson,  1456,  1457;  Mr.  Newman, 

1586,    1587;    Mr.   Fairbairn,    1640,    1646, 

1660;  Mr.  Mcintosh,  1783  to  1790;  Mr. 

Houson,  1827,  1828. 

Farm  products,  price  of  controlled  by  es*- 

port  prices — Mr.  Sissons,  506;  Mr.  Ward, 

633;   Mr.  Hamilton,   1037.  * 

Farm  products,  prices,  deflation  in — Mr. 

■       Edwards,    445,    446;    Mr.    Sissons,    607; 

Mr.  Jackman,  694,  699;  Mr.  Hamilton, 

1029;  Mr.  Bowman,  1115,  1128. 

Farm    products,    purchasing    power — Mr. 

Grant,  389,  398,  400,  403;  Mr.  Raid,  563; 

!  Mr.  Hamilton,  1020,  1033. 

Farm      products,    vs.    farm    labour — Mr. 

Stonehouse,  592;  Mr.  Jackman,  688. 
Farm  products,  vs.  farm  machinery — Mr.. 
'  Bradshaw,  1503  to  1508. 

Farm  products,  price  control  by  produc- 
tion impossible — Mr.  Bulman,  61;   Mr., 
Stonehouse,  594;   Mr^  Jackman,  692. 
Farm     products,     value     increasing — Mr.. 

Grant,  403. 
Farm  products,  price  index — Mr.  Edwards™ 
447;  Mr.  Jackman,  699.  i^ 

Farm  products,  prices  affected  by  loca- 
tion— Mr.  Edwards,  442 ;  Mr.  Deachman,. 
916;  Mr.  Hamilton,  1037.  • 

Farm  products,  prices  affected  by  market 
conditions — Mr.  Deachman,  914. 
'arm  products,   price  fixing  impossible — 
Mr.  Jackman,  695. 
Farm  products,  prices  reduced  by- bad  sys- 
i       tem  of  marketing — Mr.  Stonehouse,  594; 
Mr.  Jackman,  688  to  692. 
Farm  products,  production  vs.  price — Mr. 
Fortier,  574;   Mr.  Jackman,  689  to  695. 
Farm  products,  prices  affected  by  lack  of 

cold-storage — Mr.  Gumming,  484. 
Farm  products,  prices  to  producer  vs.  con- 
Jsumer— Mr.  Chase,  320 ;  Mr.  Stonehouse, 
■•595;    Mr.    Estey,    1424;    Mr.    Newman,. 
1587.  •■  • 

Farm  products,  world  supply  and  demand 

—Mr.  Grant,  403. 
Farm  products — See  apples,  butter,  corn, 
eggs,  fruit,  flour,  milk,  potatoes,  toma- 
toes.   'H. 
Farmers'  adverse   conditions,   caufes   of — 
Mr.   Bowman,    1115   to    1118;    H23   to 
1127;  Mr.  Swanson,  1449,  1450. 
Farmers   affected   by   industrial   labour- 
Mr.  Grant,  403;  Mr.  Jackman,  694. 
Farms  bear  burden  of  taxes— Mr.  Ward, 

634,  636. 
Farmers  buying  in  protected  market,  sell- 
ing in  open  market— Mr.  Edwards,  445; 
^        Mr.  Ward,  627;  Mr.  Jackman,  692,  720. 

Farmers   buying   as   retailers,    selling    as 

■■i      _wholesalei-3— Mr.  Mcintosh,  1798.  _  _     j 

Farmers'  control  over  adverse  conditionl 

—Mr.  Jackman,  688,  691,  695,  700;  Mr. 

Williams,  817,  818,  832,  835  to  838. 


RELATION  OF  PRICES— Con.  -    .  _ 

Farmers'  debts,  percentage  owing  on  im- 
plements— Mr.  Bi-adshaw,  1500. 
Farmer    exploited    by    implement    com- 
panies—Mr. Swanson,  1453,  1454,  1455. 
Farmers    forced    to    organize    to    combat 
unfair    prices — Mr.    Sissons,    491;     Mr. 
Stonehouse,  596;  Mr.  Jackman,  688,  689, 
690,  695;   Mr.  Benson,  896;   Mr.  King, 
964;    Mr.   Gagne,    1049;    Mr.   Newman, 
1588;   Mr.  Mcintosh,  1797,  1798,  1799; 
Mr.  Dougherty,  1805. 
Farmers'  income  as  manager — Mr.  Grant, 

356,  371. 
Farmers'  losr^s— Mr.  Taylor,  38,  39;  Mr. 
Bulman,  56;  Mr.  Gumming,  465;  Mr. 
Sissons,  493,  604,  505;  Mr.  Leitch,  624; 
Mr.  Fortier,  574,  575,  576;  Mr.  Stone- 
house, 600;  Mr.  Reid,  650;  Mr.  Deach- 
man, 914;  Mr.  Hamilton,  1029;  Mr. 
Gagne,  1043,  1044;  Mr.  Hatfield,  1415; 
I  Mr.  Newman,  1631. 

Farmers'    losses    should    be    assumed    by 
Government— Mr.  Fortier,  574,  575,  576. 
Farmers'  morale,  low  due  to  relation  of 
L  prices— Mr.   Grant,  400,  401;    Mr.  Ed- 

wards,  432;    Mr.   Deachman,   914,   915; 
Mr.  Hamilton,  1020;  Mr.  Imrie,  1439. 
Farmers  not  loyal  to  their  organizations — 
Mr.  Jackman,  691;  Mr.  Pirie,  951;  Mr. 
Mcintosh,    1798,    1799,   1800. 
Farmers  not  organized,  dealing  with  i 
ganized  groups— Mr.  Jackman,  688,  6t 
690;   Mr.  Benson,  896. 
Farmers  not  organized  to  maintain  prices 
—Mr.    Sissons,    490;    Mr.    Ste.    Marie, 
626;  Mr.  Jackman,  688,  689,  690. 
Farmers,    organization    of    necessary — Mr. 
Taylor,  41;  Mr.  Sissons,  506;  Mr.  Leitch, 
514;  Mr.  Jackman,  689,  690;  Mr.  Hamil- 
ton, 1021;   Mr.  Gagne,  1018,  1049;   Mr. 
Dewar,  1373,  1374;  Mr.  Mcintosh,  1800; 
Mr.    Trowern,    1566,    1567;    Mr.    Fair- 
■'  bairn,  1635,  1636,  1637. 

t  Farmers'    prospects— Mr.   Newman,    1587, 

1631. 
Fanners'  prosperity  shown  by  cash  returns 
—Mr.  Ward,  644,  645;  Mr.  Spence,  812; 
Mr.  Williams,  819,  820,  824  to  829. 
Farmer's  production  vs.  needs — Mr.  Grant, 
)  405. 

Farmers'  purchasing  power— Mr.  Grant, 
389;  Mr.  Reid,  563;  Mr.  Stonehouse, 
592,  594;  Mr.  Jackman,  694,  715;  Mr. 
Sly;  741;  Mr.  Spence,  812,  814;  Mr. 
Hamilton,  1020,  1021,  1022,  1033;  Mr. 
Fairbairn,  1662.  *-*- 

;  Farmers'  i-eceipts  vs.  expenses — Mr.  Grant, 

364,  366,  370,  374;   Mr.  Reid,  650;  Mr. 
3  Hamilton,  1025,  1026.  _  _, 

\  Farmer's  returns  vs.  costs  on  fruit— Mr. 

»  Taylor,  39,  40;  Mr.  Bulman,  56,  62,  63; 

Mr.   Scripture,   305;    Mr.   Sissons,   496, 
497;  Mr.  Fairbairn,  1637,  1638. 
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AGRICULTURAL  CONDITIO 


RELATION  OF  PRICES— Cow. 
'        Parmer's  returns  vs.  land  values — Mr.  Por- 
tier,    673;    Mr.    Ste.    Marie,    613;    Mr. 
Williams,  843. 
Parmerii   returns    vs.    Milling    companies 

returns— Mr.  Reid,  664,  665. 
Farmers'  standard  of  living,  higher  than 
I  formerly— Mr.  Hamilton,  1032. 

Farmers'  success  impossible,  due  to  com- 
modity   prices— Mr.    Grant,    376;    Mr. 

Edwards,  437;   Mr.  Reid,  650. 
Farmers    unable    to    control    relation    of 
^        prices— Mr.  Jackman,  688;  Mr.  Hamil- 
ton, 1060,  1061.  -*! 
Farming  methods  should  be  improved — 

Mr.  Hamilton,  1034,  1035;    Mr.  Gagne, 

1044,  1046. 
Farming  not  profitable — Mr.  Sissons,  505; 

Mr.  Leitch,   524;    Mr.  Reid,  650;    Mr. 

Hamilton,  1029;  Mr.  Gagne,  1043,  1044. 
Farming  readjustment   caused  by  freight 

rates— Mr.  Grant,  399,  400. 
Farming  vs.'  other  business — Mr.  Edwards, 

444,  445;  Mr.  Ste.  Marie,  626. 
Farm    labour,     cost     of     increasing — Mr. 

Grant,  401;  Mr.  Amos,  674;  Mr.  Bow- 
man, 1148. 
Farm  labour,  cost  of.  New  Brunswick  vs. 

Maine— Mr.  Pirie,  948,  955. 
Farm    labour    vs.    city  ^labour — Mr.    Ed- 
wards, 447;   Mr.  Stonehouse,  593;   Mr. 

Amos,  674,  679;  Mr.  Spence,  813;  Mr. 

Williams,  833. 
Farm    labour    vs.    farm    machinery — Mr. 

Grant,  399. 
Farm     labour    vs.    farm    products — Mr. 

Grant,  399;  Mr.  Jackman,  688. 
Farm     labour     vs.    railway    labour — Mr. 

Fairbaim,  1645. 
Farm  labour  in  England,  1913— Mr.  Gum- 
'  ming.  468.  ^"- 

Farm  labour  income — Mr.  Grant,  364,  365, 

366,  370,  375;  Mr.  Toupin,  449,  450,  457, 

to  460;  Mr.  St.  Marie,  615,  625. 
Farm  labour,  wages  paid  by  farmei^s — Mr. 
1  Amos,  675,  679;  Mr.  Spence,  807;    Mr. 

Williams,  819,   833;    Mr.  Fraser,   1349; 

Mr.  Fairbaim,  1642,  1645. 
Feed,    farmers    unable    to    purchase — Mr. 

Stonehouse,  592. . 
Fertilizer  bought  on  time,  chemicals  cash 

only— Agenda,  766,  767, '768;  Mr.  Pif* 

949. 

Fertilizer  chemicals,  piice  in  New  Brans- 
~'.       wick— Agenda,  766,,  771,  772,  773,  774. 
Fertilizer     chemicals,     duty     free     into 

Canada^Agenda,  767;   Mr.  Pirie,  949; 

Mr.  Hatfield,  1418,   1419. 
' Fertilizer,    manufacturers    prices   vs.    raw 

material— Agenda,  766,  768,  769,  772. 
Fertilizer,  price  of  in  New  Bi-unswick  vs. 

Maine— Agenda,  765,  766,  to  775;   Mr. 

Pirie,  948,  949,  956;  Mr.  Hatfield,  1418, 

1419. 
Fertilizer,  price  in    P.    E.    I.    vs.    New 

Brunswick— Mr.    Dewar,    1372,    1373, 


RELATION  OF  PRICES— Con. 

Financial  condition  of  farmers  in  Sask. — 

Mr.  Hamilton,  1020,  1021,  1022. 
'Fixed  prices  vs.  competitive  trices — Mr 
Sparks,  870.  ' 

Flour,  export  of  surplus  benefit  to  con- 
sumer—Mr.    Watts,     286,     287;     Mr.j 
Thompson,  290;   Mr.  Watts,  298. 

Flour,  price  of  shoul(i  be  based  on  wheat 
price— Mr.  Watts,  283;  Mr.  Reid,  665,. 

Flour,  price  to  consumer  in  West  greater 
than  price  at  sea-^board — Mr,  "Watts,  283, 
284;   Mr,  Reid,  665,  667,  ^ 

Flour,  price  of  Canadian  in  U,S, — Mr. 
Reid,  665,  666. 

Flour,  price  at  Calgary— Mr.  Reid,  665. 

Flour,  price  at  Edmonton — Mr.  Watts, 
285;    Mr.  Leitch,  527. 

Flour,  price  in  Ontario  not  set  by  export 
price— Mr.  Watts,  286.  _ 

Flour,  price  in  Gi'eat  Britain — Mr.  Reid, 
665,  667, 

Flour,  Wpf'tei-n  Mills  charge  western  con- 
sumer   freight    to    Fort    William— Mr.,  ■ 
Watts,  2S3;  Mr.  Reid,  665.  J 

Ford  Cars,  price  of  in  Canada  vs.  US.— 
Mr.  Campbe'l,  986  to  990,  994  to  lOdO,, 

Ford  Cars,  profit  on — Mr,  Deachman,  922;  ■ 
Mr,   Campbell,  981,  997, 

Ford   Motor   Co,   of   Canada,   taxes  paid 
jiby— Mr,  Campbell,  999,  1000, 

Free  Trade,  advantage  of  Jo  farmers — 
Mr.  Deachman,  923. 

Free  Trade,  vs  profection — Air.  Deach- 
man,  932;    Mr.   Hatfield,    1417. 

Freight  rates,  effect  of  on  prices — Mr,^ 
Grant,  399,  400;  Mr,  Gumming,  465,  475, 
476,  477,  4S3,  484,  485;  Mr.  Sissons,  501; 
Agenda,  762  to  765;  Mr.  Pirie,  951; 
Mr.  Bradshaw,  1248,  1253;  Mr.  Hatfield, 
1415;  Mr.  Estey,  1430;  Mr.  Imrie.  1435" 
1436;  Mr.  Bktchford,  1446  Mr.  SwanJ 
son,  1451,  1452;  Mr.  Trowern,  1564, 
1565;  Mr.  Fairbaim^  1642,  1643,  1647, 
1657.  -^    -^ 

Freight  rates,  effect  on  industry — Mr. 
Houson.,- 1759.  ^ 

Freight  rates,  equalization  of — AgendaJ 
762,  to  765;  Mr.  Pyke,  1554,  1569.  to 
1573;  Mr.  Drummond,  1672,  to  1675; 
Mr.  McConnell,  1734,  to  1738;  Mr. 
Houson,  1762;  Mr.  Tumbull,  1764.  1765, 

~^ht  rales  extremely  high — Mr..Deach- 
an,  916;  Mr.  Ga.gne,  1045;  Mr.  Bow- 
man, 1115.  1127;  Mr.  Bradshaw,  1248; 
Mr,  Fairbaim,  1644,  1645,  1646  ;,_^ 
Houson,  1-759.  ■«! 

Freight  rates  make  readjustment  of  f 
ing  necessary— Mr.  Grant,  399,  400. 

Freight  rates,  comparison  of  pre  amd  post- 
war—Mr. Edwards,  446. 

Fruit,  -apples  from  B.  C.  selling  in 
Ontario— Mr.  Fairbaim,  1639. 

Fruit,   a.pples,   canned,  sold  b"^^™-^''  ' 
Mr.   Gumming,   468. 

Fmit,  apples,  co-operative  buy 
snmers — Mr.  Scripture,  308. 


INDEX 


it,  apple-deailere  losses  finaiij 

Toducer — Mr.  Scripture,  302. 
lit,   apples,  grading   of  benefit  to  con- 
amer— Mr.  Scripture,  302,  306,  308,  309. 
lit,  apples,  high  price  to  consumer  due 
to  distiibution— Mr.  Scripture,  305,  306. 

Fi-uit,  apples,  loss  to  producei-s  in  N.  S. — 
Mr.  Gumming,  465. 

Fruit,  apples, .  lowering  cost  to  consumer 
by  increased  consumption — Mr.  SmH^ 
ture,  308.  "w 

Fruit,  apples  sold  under  cost  of  produc- 
tion—Mr. Scripture,  299,  300,  307. 

Fruit,  apples,  Ontario  consumer  not 
getting  his  money's  worth — Mr.  Scrip- 

j#ture.  300. 

Fruit,     apples,     wholesalers'     profit     in 

j,than  brokers — Mr.  Scripture,  304. 

Fruit,  apples,  wholesalers  profit  in 
V/innipeg— Mr.    Sly,   760.  f 

Fruit,  apples,  fprices  fixed  by  retailers  ~ 
pedlers — Mr.  Scripture,  305. 

Fruit,  apples,  present  low  price  due  to 
industrial  conditions  in  England — Mr. 
Gumming,  472. 

Fruit,      apples,      export     price      of — Mr. 

fe,  Sissons,  500. 

Fniit,  apples,  price  to  consumer  in  Sask. — 
Mr.  Sly,  761. 

Fruit,  apples,  price  to  consumer — Mr. 
Bulman,  62,  63;  Mr.  Scripture,  301,  to 
304;  308,  311;  Mr.  Sissons,  503;  Mr. 
Newman,  1588. 

Fniit,  apples,  price  direct  from  producer 
to  consumer^Mr.  Sissons,  498,  500; 
M;r.  Newman  1588. 

Fruit,  apples,  price  from  producer  from 
commission  man — Mr.  Sissons,  498. 

Fruit,  aipples,  price  from  producei-  to  re- 
tailer—Mr. Sissons,  498. 

Fruit,  apples,  prices  paid  producer— Mr. 
Bulman,  62,  63;  Mr.  Scripture,  301,  to 
304;  Mr.  Ghase.  314,  325;  Mr.  Gummmg, 
464,  465,  468;  Mr.  Sissons,  498.  502;  Mr. 
Dewar,  1387. 

Fruit,  apples,  rotting  on  ground,  unprofi- 
table to   market— Mr.  Sissons,  501. 

Fruit,  apples,  system  of  marketing  cause 
of  loss  to  producers — Mr.  Sissons.  501. _ 

Fruit,  apples,  wholesale  iprice  to  retail, 
Manitoba— Mr.  Sly,  760. 

Fruit,  apple-baskets,  cost  of  1915-1923 — 
Mr.  Fairbaim,  1640. 

Fruit,  apple-barrels,  cost  of— Mr.  Gum- 
ming, 472,  473;  Mr.  Sissons,  503,  504; 
Mr.  Fairbaim.  1640.    f 

Fruit,  apple-barrels,  cost  of  in  U.S.— Mr. 
Sissons,  503. 

Fruit  apple-boxes  vs.  barrels— Mr.  Scrip- 
ture. 310.  311. 

Fruit,  apples,  freight  on  for  home  con- 
sumption higher  than  for  export — Mr. 
Scripture,  301.  __ 

Fruit,  chemes,  cost  of  picking  and  p^ 
ing — Mr.  Sissons,  496. 


RELATION  OF  PRIGES-Con. 

Fruit,  chemes,  net  returns  to  producer — 
Mr.  Sissons,  496,  497. 

Fruit,  cherries,  price  jpaid  by  consumer — 
Mr.  Sissons.  497. 

Fruit,  cherries,  price  paid  producer  in 
Toronto— Mr.  Sissons.  496.  I 

Fruit  Grading  Act,  benefit  to  consumer- 
Mr.  Scripture,  309. 

Fruit,  plums,  price  paid  producer  in 
^J3ntario— Mr.  Sissons,  497;  Mr.  Fair- 
^^airn,  1656. 

Fruit,  price  fixing  of— Mr.  Taylor,  45;  Mr.  - 
Scripture,  305.  ' 

Fruit  prices  competitive  vs.  labour,  com- 
modity, and  transportation  prices  fixed — 
Mr.  Bulman,  58. 

Fruit  prices  paid  producers — Mr.  Taylor, 
39,  40;  Mr.  Bu  man,  56,  62.  63;  Mr. 
Scripture,  305;  Mr.  Sissons,  496,  497;  Mr. 
Dewar,  1387,  1388;  Mr.  Fairbairn,  1637, 
1638,  1651,  1652,  1653,  1656. 


It  sold  tor  less  than  cost  bv  producers — 
Ar.  Taylor,   38,   39;    Mr.  "Bulman,   56; 

Mr.  Gumming,  465. 
Frait  producers'  prices  controlled  by  com- 
petition—Mr. Taylor,  53. 
Fruit,  strawberries,  price  paid  producer  in 

P.E.I.— Mr.  Dewar,  1387,  1388. 
Fruit,  st'awbeiTies,  returns  vs.  costs — Mr. 

Fairbaim,  1651,  1652,  1653,  1656. 
Fruit  container  prices  in  Canada  vs.  U  S. — 

iVIr.   Sissons,   503;    Mr.  Fairbairn,   1642. 
Fruit  containers,  imported,  duty  should  be 

refunded  on  export  of  same — Mr.  Sissons, 

504. 
Gambling  in  sugar — Mr.  King,  936;    Mr. 

Dmmmond,  1670,  1677,  1697;   Mr.  Mc- 

Gonnel,  1719,  1720,  1723,  1724.  1725;  Mr. 
-Neill,  1745;  Mr.  Tumbull,  1771. 
Gasoline  for  tractors,  price  of — Mr.  Grant, 
I       361,  391. 
government  aid  to  farmers  by  removing 

inequalities — Mr.  Sissons,  506. 
Government  price  fixing  of  farm  products 

—Mr.  Edwards,  445:   Mr.  Fortier,  576:- 

Mr.  Sissons,  1469,  1470.  .  pi 

Government     receives     only     oortion    of 

Duty— Mr.  Ward,  631. 
Government  receives  only  portion  of  sales 

"•tax- Mr.  Pedlow,  785,  790. 
Groceries  vs.  dairy  products — Mr.  Grant,- 

369.  rf. 

Hav,    price    of   in    New   Brunswick — Mr. 

Pirie,    954,    955.         -J**- 
Hides,  price  paid  by  manufacturer — Mr. 

Daoust,   1184.  '  *       ' 

Hides,  price  paid  to  farmer— Mr.  Daoust, 

1184,  1186,  1193. 
High  cost  of  living  caused  by  tariff — Mr. 

Ward,  633,  641,  642. 
High  cost  of  living  falls  mainlv  on  farmer 

—Mr.  Bulman,  58;  Mr.  Sparks.  851. 
Home  vs    export,  prices— Mr.  B*dshaw, 

1259,   1279. 
Horses,  price  of  in  Sask. — Mr.  Williams, 
•       834.  ,  i 
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.LATION-OP  PRICES— Cow.    "^^"^ 

Hose,  V/omens',  price  of — Mr.  Bowman, 
1150,  1151.  — 

Income  tax  of  farmers— Mr.  Ward.  6|if 
645.  '  V 

Increased  yield,  relative  value— Mr.  Grant^ 
400  ■    r 

Inde.x  price  of  commodities  and  farm 
products— Mr.  Grant,  398,  401;  Mr. 
Edwards,  447;  Mr.  Jackman,  699. 

Individual  -.?.  orgaxiized  effort— Mr.  Jack- 
man.  688. -689,  690.  693;  Mr.  Sparks? 
Sol. 

Interest,  raff  of,  received  on  farm  invest- 
ment—Mr. Williams,  819,  820,  824,  J^ 

Intcra=t,    rtite    charged   by   manufactilg^ 
of  fjivm  machmery— Mr.  Bradshaw,  14 
1500. 

Jobbers  --rofit  on  shoes— Mr.  Ault,   ll' 

liabour,  affected  by  tariff— Mr.  Sparks,  S 

Labour,  cost  of,  Canada  's.  U.S.— Mj^ 
Cam) .boll,  9R2,  9S3. 

Labour,  cost  of,  incroasing — Mr.  Grant, 
401;  Mr.  Amos.  674;  Mr.  Bowman,  114S. 

Labour,  cost  of,  influence  on  Farm  machin- 
ery''—Mr.  Grant.  401;  Mr.  Amos,  679; 
Mr.  Jackman,  694;  Mr.  Bradshaw,  1251, 
1253. 

Labour,  cost  of,  railway  vs.  fruit  farm— j 
Mr.  Fairbaira,  1645. 

Labour,  cost  of,  increase  in  U.S. — Mr. 
Grant,  401.  -^ 

Labour,  deflation  in — Mr.  Jackman,  694, 
699. 

Labour,  demands  of  industrial  detrimental 
to  farmer— Mr.  Grant,  403;  Mr.  Jack- 
man,  694.  ^ 

Labour,  effect  on  commodity  prices — Mr. 
Grant.  399,  401;  Mr.  Jackman,  694;  Mr. 
McConnell,  1727. 

Labour,  farm,  vs.  farm  products — Mr. 
Grant,  399;  Mr.  Jackman,  688. 

Labour,  farm  's.  city — Mr,  Edwards,  447; 
Mr.  Stonehouse,  593;  Mr.  Amos,  674, 
679;  Mr.  Spence,  813;  Mr.  Williams,  833. 

Labour,  farm,  in  England— Mr.  Gumming. 
468. 

Labour,  farm,  New  Brunswick  vs.  Maine — 
Mr.  Pirie,  948,  955. 

Labour  for  fruit  farms,  cost  of— Mr.  Fair- 
bairn,  1642,  1645. 

Labour,  high  cost  of,  effect  on  farm  pro- 
ducts—Mr. Stonehouse,  592;  Mr.  Jack- 
man,  688;  Mr.  Eraser,  1349. 

Labour,   industrial,   Canada   vs  U.S.   an< 
Great  Britain— Mr.  Sparks,  857.  t 

Labour,  importation  of  skilled — Mr.  Cam| 
bell,  1000;  Mr.  Weaver,  1207,  1208.       ~r 

Labour  income— Mr.  Grant,  364,  365,  366, 
370,  375:  Mr.  Toupin,  449,  450,  457  to 
460;  Mr.  Ste.  Marie,  615.  1625. 

Labour  rewards  of  farmer  less  than  other 
occupations— Mr.  Grant,  395,  396;  Mi-. 
Amos,  674;  Mr.  Williams,  833. 
Labour,  wages  paid  by  farmer— Mr.  Amos, 
675,  679;  Mr.  Spence,  807;  Mr.  Williams, 
819,  833. 


RELATION  OF  PRICES— Con.  - 

Land,  ^rice  of  in  Kansas— Mr.  Bowman, 
1146. 
I    i^^d,   price   of   in   Niagara   district— Mr. 
^^Fairbairn,  1651,  1652. 

Land,   price   of  in   Ontario — Mr.   Sissons, 

489. 
Land,  price  of  in  P.  E.  I.— Mr.  Det 

1369,  1370.  '  

Land,  price  of  in  Quebec— Mr.  Ste.  Marie, 

613,  614,  615.  » 

Land,  price  of  in  Saskatchewan — Mr..T 
wards,  433;  Mr.  Reid,  668,  to  672; 
Williams,  826  to  829,  843. 
Tarnd  in  U.  S.,  increased  valuation— Mr. 
mg,  979. 

td   purchased   at  high  price  increased 
j,rmers   burdens — Mr.   Hamilton,   1032; 
r     -Mr.  Bowman,   1116. 
Land   -aluo.  affects  returns  to  farmer — Mr. 
Forticr,  573;  Mr.  Ste.  Marie,  613;  Mr,  " 
Williams,  843.  "  1 

Land  value  in  New  Brunswick  vs.  Maine- 
Mr.  Pine.  948. 
Lcaihor,  dutv  on — Mr 

1175.^ 

T  father,  rxporf,  of— M«D^M|ll9Lg|i 
Leather.   manufactusS^wirtma  wKm 
price  of— Mr,  Daou?t,  1183,  11S4.  ■ 

Live    stock,    losses    on    beef    cattle — Mr, 
Deachman,  914.  '  j 

Live  stock,  producers  profit  absorbed  b3» — 

transportation — Mr.  Light,  339 
Live  stock,  profits — Mr.  Grant,  378. 
Live   stock,   reduction  in  British  market     j 
would     increase     producers     loss— Mr. 
Light,  340.  ; 

Loss,  advertising— Mr.  Sly,  722. 
Losses,  apple-dealers  finally  borne  by  far- 
mers— Mr.  Scripture,  302. 
Losses,  farmers'— Mr.  Taylor,  38,  39;  Mr. 
Bulman,   56;    Mr.   Gumming,   465;    Mr. 
Sissons,  493,,  504,  505;   Mr.  Leitch,  524; 
Mr.  Fortier,  574,  575,  576;   Mr.  Stone- 
house, 600;  Mr.  Reid,  650;  Mr.  Deach- 
man,   914;    Mr.    Hamilton,    1029 ;    Mr. 
Gagne,  1043,  1044;   Mr.  Hatfield,  1415; 
Mr.  Newman,  1631. 
Losses,     farmers',     on     beef     cattle..  Mr. 

Deachman,  914. 
Losses  of  farmers  should  be  assumed  by 
Government— Mr.  Fortier,  574,  575,  576j 
Losses,  manufacturers'  on  farm  machinei: 
—Mr.  Bradshaw,  1237,  1238,  1239,  1282. 
Losses,  middleman's,  paid  by  consumer — 
Mr.  Sfy,  722;  Mr.  Hatfield,  1406,jl407, 
_■      1413.  0   4   _ 

Losses  in  shoe  industry,  wholesale  and  re- 
tail—Mr. Weaver,  1212. 
Losses     thi'ough     credit — Mr.     Bradshaw,    „. 
1282.  __ 

Losses,   United    Grain   Growers   on   farm 
machinery— Mr.   Bradshaw,    1241,    1242,      . 
1243. 
Machinery,  farm,  comparison  of  Canadian 
and  American  prices — Mr.  Reid,  648  to 
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651;    Mr.  Amos,   677;    Mr.  Price,   948; 

Mr.  Bradshaw,  1263  to  1267. 

Machinery,  farm,  comparison  of  prices  in 

different  countries — Mr.  Deachman,  923. 

_^    Machinery,  farm,  vs.  commodity  priced — 

■  Mr.  Hamilton71013,  1014,  1015. 
Machinery,  farm,  duty  on — ^Mr.  Ward,  627, 

641;  Mr.  Reid,  648,  649,  650;  Mr.  Fair- 
bairn,  1655. 
Machineiy,  farm,'  dutiable  and  non-duti- 
able—Mr. Amos,  677,  678,  679. 
Machinery,  farm,  effected  of  anti-dumping 
_J        law— Mr.  Reid,  672,  673. 

Machinery,  farm,  effect  of  tariff  on  price — 

Mr.  Deachman,  923. 
Machinery,  farm,  vs.  farm  products — Mr. 

Bradshaw,  1503  to  1507. 
Machinery,   farm,  -  increase   in   price   of-^ 
I       Mr.  Grant,  402;  Mr.  Amos,  676.  _         ^ 
Machinery,   farm, .  improvfements  increa 
k  cost  of— Mr.  Bradshaw,  1258,  1261,  1263. 
Machinery,  farm,  prices  increased  by  bad 
■       debts— Mr.  Swanson,  1457. 
Machinery,   farm,   manufacturing   cost   of 
1913-1923— Mr.  Bradshaw,  1244,  1247,  to 
1252,  1277. 
,    Machinery,  farm,  manufacturing  cost  of  in 
--Canada  vs.  U.S.— Mr.  Bradshaw,   1234, 
r  1235. 

.Machinery,  farm,  percentage  of  increase  in 
cost  vs.  selling  price— Mr.  Bradshaw,1248 
to  1252. 
Machinery,  farm,  prices  of — Mr.  Edwards, 

447;  Mr.  Amos,  676. 
Machineiy,   farm,   price   of   increased  by 
^         sales  tax— Mr.  Bradshaw,  1254. 

Machinery,  farm,  reduction  in  price  of— 

Mr.  Bradshaw,  1236,  1247. 
Machinery,    farm,    sold     on    credit — Mr. 

Bradshaw,  1255,  1278,  1283. 
Machinery,  farm,  United  Grain  Growers 

quit    dealing    in — Mr.    Bradshaw,    1242, 

1243. 
Machinery,  shoe,  duty  on— Mr.  Warring- 
rit         ton,  1178;  Mr.  Weaver,  1205,  1206.  •» 
Mail  order  vs.  country  store  commoditj' 

prices— Mr.  Sly,  755. 
Manufacturers     competing     abroad    want 
^  protection    at    home — Mr.    Deachman, 

^  925. 

Manufacturers,  competition  between — Mr. 
Edwards,  445;  Mr.  Sly,  759;  Mr.  Sparks, 
852,  854,  855,  861,  865;  Mr.  Wamngton, 
1178;   Mr.  Daoust,  1190;   Mr.  Weaver, 

1212,1215. 

Manufacturers  control  prices  to  consumer 
—Mr.  Pedlow,  777,  778,  780,  to  784;  Mr. 
Warrington,  1170. 
Manufacturers  vs.  farmers^  deflation — Mr. 

Amos,  686.  *** 

Manufacturers  giving  farmers  benefit  of  re- 
duced costs— Mr.  Bradshaw,  1236,  1254. 
1273.  .     ^ 

Manufacturers  losses  through  deflation- 
lb  Mr.  Bowman,  1128,  1129;  Mr.  Bradshaw, 

■  1237_^1238,  1239.  1282. 


RELATION  OF  PRICES— Con. 

Manufacturers  objections  to  methods  ,of 
Merchants  Consolidated— Mr.  Sly,  721 
to  760;  Mr.  Benson,  888  to  899,  902  to 
905;  Canadian  Cottons,  1002,  1003,  1004; 
Mr.  Stewart,  1222  to  1232;  Mr.  Mc- 
Connell,  1739;  Mr.  Turnbull,  1762  to 
1765. 

Manufacturers  of  clothing  in  worse  finan- 
cial condition  than  Western  farmers- 
Mr.  Sparks,  855. 

Manufacturer  practically  farmer's  banker 
—Mr.  Bradshaw,  1256,  1278,  1283. 

Manufacturers  prices,  basis  of — Mr.  Sly, 
744;  Mr.  Weaver,  1205. 

Manufacturer's  profit  on  shoes— Mr.  War- 
rington, 1170,  1181,  1182;  Mr.  Weaver, 
1196,  1197,  1199.  «i 

Manufacturing  corporations  unwilUng  to 
meet  farmer  in  deflation — Mr.  AmoSj 
686.  ^ 

Manufacturing  cost  of  shoes,  Canadian  or 
American— Mr.  Warrington,  1177,  1178; 
Mr.  Daoust,  1189,  1190,  1191,  1204. 

Manufacturing  industry  affected  by  tariff 
—Mr.  Sparks,  871;  Mr.  Deachman,  919, 
922,  934,  935;  Mr.  Bowman,  1149;  Mr. 
Dauost,  1190;  Mr.  Weaver,  1199,  1209, 
1210,  1213,  1216;  Mr.  Bradshaw,  1245,. 
1246.  .^ 

Manufacturers,  shoe,  cost  and  selling  price 
—Mr.  Warrington,  1172  to  1176;  Mr. 
Daoust,,  1187,  1188,  1189. 

Manufacturers  spread  on  furniture — Mr. 
Bowman,  1152.  ' 

Maple  syrup,  price  of— Mr.  Trowern,  1564. 

Marketing  facilities  affect  farm  product 
prices— Mr.  Edwards,  442;  Mr.  Deach- 
man, 914,  916;  Mr.  Hamilton,  1037. 

Marketing  system  affects  farm  product 
prices — Mr.  Stonehouse,  594;  Mr.  Jack- 
man,  688,  689,  690,  691,  692. 

Mass  production  vs.  limited  production, 
effect  on  prices— Mr.  Sparks,  852.  853; 
Mr.  Deachman,  918;  Mr.  Campbell,  985, 
986;  Mr.  Warrington,  1178,  1180;  Mr. 
Daoust,  1190;  Mr.  Weaver,  1209;  Mr. 
Stewart,  1217,  1218;  Mr.  Bradshaw,  1241, 
1497;  Mr.  Drummond,  1686,  1703;  Mr. 
McConnell,  1728. 

Mercantile  business  failures — Mr.  Weaver, 
1212,  1214;  Mr.  Bradshaw,  1239. 

Methods    of    farming,    improvement    in— 
Mr.  Hamilton,   1034,  1035;   Mr.  Gagne,i 
1044,  1046.  ^ 

Middlemen,  too  many— Mr.  Bowman. 
1155. 

Milk,  price  paid  by  cheese  factories— Mr.  I 
Leitch,  136,  529. 

Milk,  price  paid  by  consumer  in  Canada 
—Mr.  Barton,  120;  Mr.  Leitch,  .,132; 
Mr.  Sissons,  492;  Mr.  Henry,  544. 

Milk,  price  paid  by  consumer  in  Phila- 
delphia—Mr. Sissons,  494. 
""  Milk,  price  paid  by  creameries  in  N.S.— 

Mr.  Gumming,  474.  ' 

Milk  prices,  relation  of  dairy  and  pro- 
ducers—Mr. Sissons,  492,  493,  494. 
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RELATION  OF  PRICES— Con. 

Milk  price,  deflation  in — Mr.  Leitch,  525. 

Milk  price  in  Philadelphia  based  on  but- 
ter-fat contents — Mr.  Sissons,  494. 

Milk,  prices  paid  to  producers — Mr.  Bar- 
ton, 120;  Mr.  Leitch,  129,  130,  132;  Mr. 
Sissons,  492;  Mr.  Leitch,  523;  Mr. 
Henry,  543,  544;  Mr.  Hughes,  552,  558; 
Mr.   Fortier,   566. 

Milk,  price  paid  producer  in  Philadelphia 
.  — Mr.  Sissons,  494. 

Milk,  price  paid  producer  vs.  commodity 
prices— Mr.  Fortier,  506,  567. 

Milk,  price  affected  by  "watered  stock" 
of  dairy  companies — Mr.  Sissons,  492. 

Milk,  profits  on  distribution  vs.  produc- 

I       tion— Mr.  Sissons,  493,  494,  495. 

Milling  company's  returns  vs.  farmer's  re- 
turns—Mr. Reid,  664,  655. 

Mixed  farming  to  reduce  cost  of  living — 
Mr.  Hamilton,  1035. 

Mixed  farming  with  .,|._  specialty  to  im- 
prove farmers  conditions — Mr.  Hamil- 
1  ton,  1035. 
_  Morale  of  furniers  low,  due  to  relation  of 
prices— Mr.  Gnint.  400,  401;  Mr.  Ed- 
wards, 432;  Mr.  Deac-hman,  914,  915; 
Mr.  Hamilton,  1020;  Mr.  Imrie,  1439. 

Motoring  for  pleasure  in  Sask.,  cost  of— 
Mr.  Hamilton,  1032. 

Oats,  price  paid  to  producer — Mr.  Grant, 
361,  391. 

Oleomargarine,  eflfect  on  price  of  butter- 
Mr.  Fortier,  577;  Mr.  Stonehouse,  598. 

Opposition  to  co-operation — Mr.  Sparks, 
86  i,  865.  868:  Mr.  Newman,  1588;  Mr. 
Mcintosh,   179S,  1799. 

Organization,  effect  of,  on  prices — Mr. 
Jackman,  691,  692,  693,  695.  (See  Co- 
operation) . 

Payment  of  debts  by  farmers  impossible 
on  account  of  disparity  of  prices — Mr. 
Edwards,  437. 

Pig  Iron,  price  of— Mr.  Grant,  399. 

Potatoes,  American  duty  on — Mr.  Dcwas* 
1378.  W 

Potato  combine  in  Cuba^ — Mr.  Detrlft 
1381,  1384.  ,  -^ 

Potato  dealers'  lo=!i?c.-^  in  N.B. — Mr.  Hat- 
field, 1406,  1407,  1413.  i^ 

Potato  farmers'  losses  in  N.B. — Mr.  Hat- 
field, 1415. 

Potatoes,  price  of,  in  N.B. — Mr.  Pirie,.947, 
952;  Mr.  Hatfield,  1396,  1399,  1400,  1401,, 
1404,    1405.    1407.  -  : 

Potatoes,  price  of  '^tjw  Brunswick  rs. 
Maine— Mr.  Pirie,  948,  950. 

Potatoes,  price  of,  in  P.E.I. — Mr.  Dewar,, 
1377,  1378. 

Potato   prices,   retail    '  -s.    producers — Mr. 
i        Newman,  1587.  1 

Potatoes,    price    paid    to    producers-Mr. 
Chase.  320;  Mr.  Estey,  1424,  Mr.  New- 
I  man,  1587. 

Potatoes,  price  less  than  cost  of  produc- 
tion—Mr. Chase,  315,  323;  Mr.  Pirie, 
945,  950;  Mr.  Hatfield,  1410,  1415.      ■ 
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Potatoes— producer  must  get  better  ff 
or   discontinue    producing — Mr.    Chase, 
323. 

Potatoes — ^i-egular  sailings  to  Cuba  cause 
lower   price   to    farmers — Mr.   Hatfield, 

1412,   1413. 

Price  changes  by  manufacturers  uniform 
—Mr.  Pedlow,  777,  778. 

Price  charged  by  Canadian  manufacturers 
based  on  cost,  not  tariff — Mr.  Weaver, 
1205. 

Price  cutting  for  advertising — Mr.  Stewart, 
1223,  1224. 

Price  control  by  competition— Mr.  Sly,  735, 
755,  759;  Mr.  Hamilton.  1037. 

Price  control  of  commodities  by  produc- 
tion— Mr.  Slonehou-'p,  594. 

Pripd  lp^■el,  .sf.ibilitv  of— Mr.  Grant,  402; 
Ti-Mr.  Edwards,  446. 

fc.  ma5.'  production  -s.  limited  produc- 
Tion,  effect  on— Mr.  Sparks,  852,  853; 
Mr.  Deachm,nn,  918;  Mr.  Campbell,  985, 
986;  Mr.  Warrincjton,  1178,  1180;  Mr. 
Daoust,  1190;  Mr.  Weaver,  1209;  Mr. 
Stewart,  1217.  1218:  Mi.  Bradshaw,  1244, 
1497;  Mr.  Drummond,  1686,  1703;  Mr. 
McConnell,  1728. 

Prices,  ri.?e  in,  due  to  credit  expansion  and 
unusual  demands — Mr.  Grant,  402. 

Prices  set  by  Canadian  manufacturers  on 
cost,  plus  tariff,  plus  profit — Mr.  Ed- 
wards, 445;  Mr.  S*-onehouse,  594;  Mr. 
Ste.  Marie,  626;  Mr.  Ward,  629,  631; 
Mr.  Jackman,  695. 

Price  .should  be  fixed  on  volume,  not 
classification — Mr.  Sparks,  744. 

Prices,  increase  of,  in  U.S. — Mr.  Grant, 
401. 

Price  fixing  of  beef— Mr.  McLean,  236. 

"-^  fixing  and  control  by  manufacturers 
Id  a--sociation&— Mr.  Sly,  722  to  760; 
Mr.  Pedlow,   777  to  785;    Mr.  Benson, 
897,  898,  900,  905;  Mr.  Stewart,  1222  to 

1232;    Mr.   Farrow,    1299   to    1303;    Mr. 

i^Bfcanson,    1457;    Mr.   Hurlbut,    1517   to 

1527,    1534,    1535;    Mr.    Stephens,    1540, 

1541,    1542;    Mr.   McElroy,    1544;     Mr. 

Stephens,  1545;  Mr.  Trowern,  1560,  1561, 

J  562;  Mr.  Pyke,  1575,  1576.  *- 

frice  fixing  by  producer — Mr.  Bulman,  58, 
61;  Mr.  Stonehouse,  594;  Mr.  Jackman, 
692. 

Price  fixing  by  Ontario  canners — Mr.  Sis- 
sons. 491. 

Price  fixing  of  farm  products  by  organ- 
ization impossible — Mr.  Jackman,  695. 

Price  fixing  of  farm  products  by  Govern- 
ment— Mr.  Edwards,  -445 ;    Mr.  Fortier,  - 
576;   Mr.  Swanson,  1469.  1470.  • 

Price  fixing  of  fruit — Mr.  Taylor,  45;  Mij 

tripture,  305.  — 

i  fixing  of  sugar—Mr.  Zing,  935;  Mr. 
Drummond,    1676,    1897   to    1702;     Mr. 

_        McConnell,  1730  to  1733.  

Price    fixing — see   combines. 
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RELATION  OF  PRICES-Con. 

Production  control  of  farm  product  prices 
Mr.  Bulman,  61;  Mr.  Stonehouse,  594; 
Mr.  Jackman,  692. 
Production   co.-t   of   boots — Mr.   Hurlbut, 

1528,  1529. 
Production   cost   vs.   farm  products — Mr. 

Hamilton,   1027. 
Prosperity     dependant     on    stable    price 
k>         levels— Mr.  Grant,  402. 

Production  increased  by  advertising — Mr. 

Hurlbut,  1527. 
Production    vs.     needs     of     farmer — Mr. 

Grant,  405. 
Profits,  capitalization  of,  effect  on  prices 

—Mr.  Jackman,  713,  714. 
Profits  of  Ford  Motor  Co.  of  Canada— 
^         J^.Ir.    Deachman,    922;    Mr.  Campbell, 
981,    997. 
Profit,  Jobbers'  on  shoes— Mr.  Ault,  1194. 
Profit,      manufactures',      on      shoes — Mr. 
Y/arrington,     1170,     1181,     1182;      Mr. 
Wgaver,  1196,  1197,  1199. 

1  of  producer  absorbed  by  transporta- 
.  co^ts— Mr.  Light,  -339. 
TO^fo  retailers' — Mr.  McLean,  1166;   Mr. 

Aiilt,   1194;    Mr.  Trowern,   1562. 
Profit  on  duty— Mr.  Ward,  629,  631;  Mr. 
Pedlow,  783  to  795;  Mr.  Sparks,  873  to 
887,  907  to  911;  Mr.  Bowman,  1155. 
Profit  on  commodities  fixed  by  manufac- 
turer—Mr. Sly,  722. 
Profit  on  milk,  dairyman's  vs.  producer's— 
»  Mr.  Sissons,  492,  493.  494. 

Protection,   cost  of— Mr.  Ward,  627,  628, 

629,   631,   642;    Mr.   Deachman,   917   to 

■]  923,  932;   Mr.  Pirie,  949. 
ction  demanded  by  American  sugar 
beet  growers — Mr.  King,  936. 
Protection,  effect  of  on  commodity  prices 
;        —Mr.   Deachman,   916,   917. 

Protection  vs.  free  trade— Mr.  Deachman, 

932. 
Protection  not  necessary — Mr.  Deachman, 

934. 
Purchasing  power  of  consumer — Mr.  Fair- 
bairn,  1662. 
Purchasing  power  of  fanners — Mr.  Grant, 
389;  Mr.  Reid,  563;  Mr.  Stonehouse,  592, 
«i4;,  Mr.  Jackman,  694,,  715;   Mr.  Sly, 
_i;  Mr.  Spence,  812,  814;   Mr.  Hamil- 
ton,   1020,    1021,   1022,    1033;    Mr.  Fair- 
bairn,   1662. 
Purchating  power  of  farm  products — Mr. 
Grant    389,    398,   400;    Mr.   Reid,   563; 
Mr.  Hamilton,   1020,   1033. 
■°"™miding   of   profits   on   customs   tax — 
.  Ward,  629,   631;    Mr.  Pedlow,  784 
_.795;  Mr.  Sparks,  873  to  887,  907  to 
911;  Mr.  Bowman,  1155;  Mr.  Wamng- 
*ton,  1179,  1188;   Mr.  Ault,  1194. 
leadjustment   of   commodity  prices — Mr. 

Edwards,  446;  Mr.  Sly,  721,  722. 
Raw  material,  cost  of,  Canada  vs.  U.S.— 
Mr.  Campbell,  983,  984,  992,  9^ 


RELATION  OF  PRICES— Con. 

Raw  materials,  increased  cost  of — Mr. 
Bowman,  1148;  Mr.  Bradshaw,  1273, 
1280. 

Raw  material,  duty  free  coming  into 
Canada— Mr.  Sly,  737,  753. 

Raw  materials,  prices  of  vs.  Ford  cars- 
Mr.  Campbell,  1001. 

Relation  of  prices  affects  standard  of 
living— Mr.  Sistons,  490,  491. 

Relation  of  prices  beyond  control — Mr. 
Jnckman,  688;  Mr.  Hamilton,  1060, 
1061. 

Relation    of   prices    cause    of    agricultural^ 
panic — Mr.    Grant,    400;     Mr.    Gagne, 
1046. 

Relation  of  prices  cause  of  difference  ii 
Agenda,  2,  7,  421;  Mr.  Grant,  402;  Mr.' 
Edwards,  438;  Mr.  Jackman,  688;  Mr. 
Deachman,  915;  Mr.  Gagne,  1045;  Mr. 
Hamilton,  1060,  1061. 

Relation  of  prices,  city  and  farm  con- 
sumer— Grant,  402. 

Relation  of  prices,  effect  on  emigration — 
Mr.  Stonehouse,  592;  Mr.  Deachman, 
913,  914;  Mr.  Pirie,  948,  949,  954;  Mr. 
King,  979;   Mr.  Gagne,  1048. 

Remedies  for  present  conditions— Mr. 
Sissons,  506;  Mr.  Leitch,  514;  Mr. 
Fortier,  573;  Mr.  Ward.  634;  Mr.  Reid, 
672;  Mr.  Jackman,  688,  689,  690;  Mr. 
Jackmnn,  691,  695  to  710;  Mr.  Spence, 
804,  807,  812;  Mr.  Williams,  817,  818, 
829,  832,  833,  835,  to  840;  Mr.  Deach- 
man, 932,  933;  Mr.  Hamilton,  1033, 
1035,  1037;  Mr.  Gagne,  1046,  1049,  1050, 
1061;  Mr.  Bowman,  1116, -Mr..  Fraser, 
1367.  1368;  Mr.  Swanson,"  1459;  Mr. 
Bradshaw,  1511,  1512. 

Research,   agricultural — Mr.   Grant,  396. 

Retailers  cash  baas;  effect  on  .prices — 
Mr.  Sly,  761;  Mr.  Benson,  8^2,  893; 
Mr.  Bradshaw,  1255,  1278^^  1283;  Mr. 
Swanson,  1457.  m^B 

Retailers'  losses  through  deflation— Mr. 
McLean,  1165. 

Retailers'  maintain  increased  prices — Mr. 
McLean,  240,   241,   249. 

Retail  price  of  boots— Mr.  Stephens,  1538, 
1539;  Mr.  McElroy,  1543,  1544.  -^ 

Retailers'  profits  justified— Mr.  Ault,  1194;. 
Mr.   Trowern,    1562. 

Retailers'  spread — Mr.  McLean,  1166;  Mr. 
Ault,.  1194. 

Retailers  too  numerous  increases  com- 
modity prices — Mr.  Stephens,  1542. 

Rubber  footwear,  distribution  controlled 
by  Rubber  Association— Mr.  Sly,  749, 
to  754. 

Rubbers,  duty  on— Mr.  Sly,  752. 

Rural  vs.  ui'ban  commodity  prices— Mr. 
Hughes,  559. 

Sales  tax.  Government  gets  onlyjportion 

of -Mr.  Pedlow,  785,  790. 
Sales    tax     gi-eater     than     manufacturers 
— fit  on  shoes- Mr.  Warrington,  1170. 
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RELATION  OP  PRICES— Con. 

'Sales  lax  incretiv^es  commodity  (prices — 
Mr.  Bradshaw,  1254;  Mr.  Farrow,  1308, 
1309;  Mr.  Fairbairn,  1660. 

Jales  tax,  pyiiamiding  of— Mr.  Pedlow,  784 
to  795;  Mr.  Sparks,  873  to  887,  907  to 
911;  Mr.  Bowman,  1155;  Mr.  Warring- 
ton, 1179,  1188;   Mr.  Aolt,  1194. 

Sollor  set  all  lip  \in  for  hii=  -products- 
Mr.    Sk'ons,   490. 

Speculation  p.-^ential  to  middloman,  detri- 
mental to  iroducer  and  con.<umer— Mr. 
Leitch.  514. 

Spread  bet\veen  niiinufai-lurer  ;md  con- 
Fuincr  too  sireat-sAIr.  B(i\Ym3n,-ni28. 
1150.  + 

Spread  betwet.-n  ■vvhclc-ale  and  farm  pricpfl 
—Mr.  (Jrant.  402. 

Sprciid  contrulliHl  by  di  uiand  and  supply 
— Mr._  Leitch,  514". 

Slirr;id  in  jirire  of  furniture    I\fr.  Bowman, 

St'il.le    .vice  level  e-.-euli:d  t<i  pro.-perity-;^ 
^  Mr.  CJijinf,  401. 
Salt,   rjjiinufat'tnrn-   .-i41    unb-    to   certaiu 

cu.-tonici.-"  Mr.  Sly.  V.'^S. 
Suit,  rrdiK'tion   in   wholc-iilc   eoiunii.--J 

p;u-/ed  nn  to  cun.-umer    Mr.  SI  v.  739. 
"lOP  cnn-umi)iion,  Canada  vs.  U.S.— Mr. 
imver,   1202.  .  - 

irVxi.oris  from  Cauuda    Mr.  ■\Ypail 
1202,"  1203.  « 

Sh.^e  f;<ctonr--,  avr-rase  rapifal  of.  Cmnda 
*•.  t-.S.  Mr.  Dcacliman..  927;  Mr. 
Wnrrinston.  IISO.  lltjl ;  ilr.  Weiver. 
1197,  1198. 
Shoe  industry,  Cunadiun  -.-.  l^Lincrric^n— 
Mr.  Deachman,  927;  Mr.  Weaver,  1201, 
1203  to  1215.  ^  - 

—      Slioe  indu.-tiy  in  IWS.  atfi-ffed  bv  tariff— 
■R^Tr.  jQn.^,.liin.,n    920.  ^Mr.  Wearrr,  HQfl-. 
203.  '  ■  V 

bbber.^"    co.-t    and   .^rllini;    price — 
.     "jVIr.  Ault,  1194. 
Shoes,   jobbers'   profit--Mr.  Ault,   1194.- 
Shoes,  manufai-fuririK  oo.-t^."^  Cjin.idi'in  J 
Americ.nn     Mr.  W.^-rinui'in,  1177.  11^ 
,      Mr.  Dabu.-  ,  11S9,  1190,  1191,  1204.      i 
Shoe-,    mynufai-turiii"-    ro■I.^~and    v-elliliR 
priee.'-JMr.  W;.mnir1on.  1172,  1173,  1174, 
1176;  Mr.  Bnovjt.  1187,  11S8,  1189. 
-ghoe     manuf'^eturcr?,     fnilurc.s     of — Mr. 

Weaver.  1197,  1212,  1214. 
.  Shoe    manufacturer*"    ]irofit-5 — Mr.    Wan-- 
in-ton,    1170.    1181,    llS2;    Mr.   Weaver, 
1196,  1197,  1199. 
Shoe  prices  increased  bv  changes  in  s^vle — 

Mr.Weaver,  1212,  1213. 
Shoe^,  redailere'  profit  on — Mr.  Ault,  1194. 
Shoe  polish,  price  controlled  bv  manufac- 
turers—Mr. Sly,  725. 
Shoe  polish,  price  to  consumer — Mr.  Sly,, 
726. 

Speculation  induced  by  crop   estima,tes — 

I  Mr.  Pvke,  1574,  1575;  Mr.  Dnimmond, 
1670,  1671,  1706;  Mr.  McConnell,  1721; 
Mr.  Hobbins,  1741;  Mr.  Neill,  1749; 
Mr.  Tumbull,  1768.  
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RELATION  OF  PRICES— Con.  jp 

Standard  of  livdng  affected  by  rela-tioii  of 

5)rices— Mr.  Sif=sons,  490,  491. 
Stock  of   dairy  companies,   price   of— Mr. 

Sissons,  493.  .  ,.»,'' 

Style  of  boots-,  changes  increase  costs— Mr. 

Stephens,  1539.  . 

Style  of  shoes,  effect  on  price,  Mr.  Weawei\ 

1212,  1213.  ^ 

Sugar,  advance  in  price  not  warranted— 

Mr.  King,  938,  939;  Mr.  Pyke,  1574. 

rugar,  advance  in  price  natural— Mr: 
Drummond,  1678,  1699;  Mr.  McConnell, 
1711,  1714;  Mr.  Hobbins,  1741;  Mr. 
Neill,  1750;  Mr.  Schurman,  1753;  Mr. 
Turnbull,   1771. 

Sugar,  American  duty  on-— Mr.  King,  936; 
Mr.  Drummond,  1686,  16SS.  -r^ 

Sugar,  British  duty  on— Mr.  Hobbins,  .1691; 
Mr.  McConnell,  1691;  Mr.  Hobbins, 
1717. 

Sujiar    beets,     American    duty    on— Mr. . 
Houson,  1815,  1826. 
'  **"~Br  beets  paid  for  on  sugar  content— 
_lr.  Houson,  1760;  Mr.  Dougherty,  1803. 

Sugar  beet  producers  profits  and  losses— 

'    Mr.  Dougherty,  1807,  1808. 

Suff.ar  beet  prices,  Michigan  vs.  Ontario— 
I  Mr.  Dougherty,  1803;  Mr.  Houson,  1821, 
-    1826.  ^^^^^ 

iBKar  beets,  ■PBH^Ka  to  farmer  in 
Ontario— Mr.  Houson,  1756,  1760;  Mr. 
Dougherty,  1803,  1810,  1813;  Mr.  Hou- 
son, 1820,  1822. 

Sugar  beet  return?,  farmers'  vs.  manu- 
facturers'—Mr. Dougherty,  1830,  1831; 
Mr.  Houson,  1831,1832. 

Sugar,  Canadian  duty  on— Mr.  Dsum- 
mond,    1666,    1677. 

Sugar  consumption  per  head  in  U.S. — Mr, 
■:_        King.  938;  Mr.  McConnell,  1712,  1724. 

Sugar  consumption  in  US.  increased  by 
Prohibition — Mr.  McConnell,  1718. 

Sugar,  corner  in  Cuban— Mr.  King,  935 ; 
M;-,  Dmmmond,  1677,  1678,  1697,  1698, 
1699,  1700.  T  ■* 

Sugar,  cost  to  Canadian  refiners— Mr,  Mc- 
Connell, 1727. 

Sugar.  Cuban  price  controlled  by  American 
refiners— Mr.    King,    939. 

Sugar,  export  of _  prohibited  by  Board  of 
Commerce — Mr.  Drummond.  1699. 
1. Sugar  Finance  Commission   (Cuba)   gov- 
>        ernment   commission   for  felling   crop — 
Mr..  Neill,   1745,   1746,  1747. 

Suscar,  gamblins  in— Mr.  Kina:,  936;  Mr. 
D-ummond,  1670,  1677.  1697:  Mr.  Mc- 
Connell. 1719,  1720,  1723,  1724.  1725; 
Mr.  Neill.  1745:  Mr.  Turnbull.  1771. 

Sugar,  high  price  of  benefit  to  beet  farmers 
— Mr.  Drummond,  1665. 

Sugar  industry,  enquiries  into — Mr., Drum- 
mond,  1663. 

Sugar,  manufacturers  losses — Mr.  Drum- 
mond, 1678;  Mr.,  McConnell,  1729,^1730j 
Mr.  Neill.  1746.  1747.  ^   J 

Sugar  manufacturer?  profits,  dividend,  and 
capital— Mr.   Houson,    1824, .  1825,    1826. 
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RELATION  OF  PRICES— Con. 

Sugar  price  based  on  cost  of  raw  sugar^ 
Mr.  Drummond,  1678;  Mr.  McConnell, 
1724,  1727;  Mr.  Hobbins,  1742. 

Sugar  price  basis  for  beet  price — Mr.  Hou- 
son,  1756,  1822. 

Sugar  prices,  Canada  vs.  U.S. — Mr.  Sly, 
762;  Mr.  tumbuU,  1771,  Mr.  Houson, 
1826.  ■ 

Sugar  price  in  Canada  governed  by  Cuban 
^         crop — Mr.  Drummond,   1676. 

Sugar  price  could  be  controlled  by  con- 
sumers—Mr. King,  940;  Mr.  McCon- 
nell, 1713. 

Sugar  price  in  Cuba  affected  by  credit — 

Mr.    McConnell,    1724,   Mr.   Schurman, 

1752. 

Sugar  prices,  effect  of  British  West  Indies 

—  -■   preferential  tariff— Mr.  Turnbull,  1770. 

Sugar  price  for  export  lower  than  domestic 
^    -i— -Mr.  Drummond,  1686,  1687,  1707;  Mr. 

Turnbull,  1765. 
Sugar  price  fixed  by  Board  of  Commerce 
t^Mr.  King,  935;  Mr.  Drummond,  1676, 
^1698;  Mr.  McConnell,  1730,  1731,  1733, 

1789,  1740. 
Sugar  price-fixing  by  British  Government 

—Mr.  McConnell,  1732,  1733.   . 
Sugar   price-fixing    by    Government — Mr. 

King,  935;   Mr.  Drummond,  1676,  1697 

to  1702;  Mr.  McConnell,  1730  to  1733. 
Sugar    price-fixing,     no    collusion    among 

refiners— Mr.   Turnbull,   1772. 

Sugar  price   low   advantage   to   refiners — 

«    Mr.  Drummond,   1676,  1678,   1680;   Mr. 
■       McConnell,   1726;    Mr.  Turnbull,   1768, 

1769,  1770. 
Sugar,    price   manipulation    of — Mr.    Sly, 

762;   Mr.  Drummond,   1668,   1697,  1698, 

1699,  1705;   Mr.  McConnell,  1719,  1720, 

—  I         1723,    1724,    1725;    Mr.   Hobbins,   1741; 
Mr.   Neill,   1743. 

Sugar,   price    of,    raw,   New   York,   price 

plus  freight— Mr.   King,   935,   939,  940; 

Mr.  Drummond,  1666;   Mr.  McConnell, 

1726,    1727;    Mr.   Turnbull,    1766,    1771; 

Mr.  Houson,  1822. 
Sugar  prices.  New  York— Mr.  McConnell, 

1726,  1727. 
Sugar  prices,  part  of  increase  in  absorbed 

by  refiners— Mr.  Turnbull,  1768. 
Sugar,  price  reduction  to  consumer— Mr. 

Sly,  728. 
Sugar   price,  refiners  not  responsible  for 
"        increase — Mr.    Drummond,    1665,    1678, 

1699;  Mr.  McConnell,  1726;  Mr.  Hob- 
bins, 1742.'    ' 
Sugar  prices  and  Royal  Bank  of  Canada 

—Mr.  Neill,  1743,  1744,  1749,  1752. 
Sugar    prices,   wholesale    vs.    retail — Mr. 

McConnell,  1727,  1728. 
Susar    production    curtailed — Mr.     King, 

93'7,    939:    Mr.    McConnell,    1723;    Mr. 

Neill,   1747. 
Sugar  p:;oduction  in  Canada  only  5%  of 
_  requirements — Mr.  McConnell,  1725. 

Susar  refinins  costs.  Canadian  vs.  American 


RELATION  OF  PRICES— Con. 

—Mr.   Drummond,    1686,   1704. 

Sugar  refining  costs,  objections  to  givin 
Mr.  Drummond,   1688,   1689;    Mr.  Mc- 
Connell, 1690, ,  1691 ;  Mr.  Hobbins,  1691. 

Sugar  refiners  costs  and  selling  price — Mr. 
Drummond,  1666,  1667,  1684,  1685,  1692, 
1693. 

Sugar  refiners  losses  through  Government 
price  fixing  and  control — Mr.  Drum- 
mond,. 1676,  1678,  1695,  1696,  1697,  1698, 
1700;  Mr.  McConnell,  1729,  1730,  1731, 
1732,  1740;  Mr.  Turnbull,  1768;  Mr. 
Houson,  1824.  •* 

Sugar  refiners  not  protected  by  Govern- 
ment as  promised — Mr.  Doimmond, 
1701;  Mr.  McConnell,  1731,  1732,  1733, 
1740.  --* 

Sugar  refiners  ordered  by  Government^ 
buy  sugar— Mr.  McConnell,  1730,.  1731, 
1732. 

Sugar  refiners  profits  1913  to  1919^Mr. 
Drummond,  1676;  Mr.  McConnell,  1728, 
1732. 

Sugar  refiners  promised  protection  by 
Board  of  Commerce — Mr.  Drummond, 
1701;  Mr.  McConnell,  1731,  1732,  1733. 

Sugar  reduction  in  duty  passed  on  to  con- 
'^   sumers — Mr.  Drummond,  1666. 

Sugar,  slump  in  price  of — Mr.  King,  936; 
Mr.  Drummond,  1668,  1697,  1698:  Mr. 
McConnell,  1732;  Mr.  Houson,  1825. 

Sugar    shortage    reported    iby    American 
Department,  of  Commeree"caused  prices 
to  soar— Mr.  King.  938;  Mr.  Pyke,  1574;  , 
Mr.   Drummond,   1705,   1706;    Mr.   Mc- ' 
Connell,    1714,    1715,    1721^1722;    Mr. 
Neill,   1749.  A-... 

Susar,  speculation  in,  not  financed  by 
Royal  Bank  of  Canada— Mr.  Neill,  1745, 

Sugar,  spread  in  price  from  wholesaler  io 
ctinsumer- Mr.  McConnell,  '1734. 

Sugar  supplv — Mr.  Kins,  939;  Mr.  D-um- 
mond,  1680,  1681,  1682,  1704,  17(55;  Mr., 
McConnell,  1725;  Mr.  Hobbins.  1741, 
1742:  Mr.  NeiH,  1748,  1749,  1750;  Mr. 
Turnbull.  1766.  — ^ 

Sugar  supply  and  demand— Mr.  McCon- 
nell, 1712,  1715.  1716,  1717,  1718,  1723, 
1726,  1732;  Mr.  Hobbins,  1741,  1742;  Mr. 
Neill,  1749;  Mr.  Turnbull,  1767,  1768. 

Sugar  surplus,  1921-1922— Mr.  King,  938; 
Mr.  Drummond,  1697.  1698,  1704. 

Susar,  wholesalers'  profit  on — Mr.  Pyke, 
i577.  _   -L^ 

Supply  and  demand,  effect  on  prices- 
Mr.  Grant,  403;  Mr.  Leitch,  514;  Mr. 
Foi-tier,  574;  Mr.  Jaekman,  689,  690, 
693. 

SyiTip,  price  of,  American  vs.  Canadian 
—Mr.  Sly,  734,  736,  737. 

System  of  farming  should  be  improved — 
W     Mr.  Hamilton,  1034,  1035;   Mr.  Gagne, 
1044,  1046. 

System  of  individual  effort  vs.  organized 
effort,  out  of  date— Mr.  Jaekman,  688, 
689,  690,  693;  Mr.  Sparks,  851. 


AGRICULTURAL  CONDITIOi 
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SLATION  OF  PRICES— Con. 
Table  syrup,  price  of — Mr.  Trowern,  1564. 
Tariff,  abolition  of,  on  potatoes  and  sugar 

between  Canada  and  Cuba — Mr.  Hat- 
field, 1417. 
Tariff,   adjustment  of— Mr.  Fortier,  574; 

Mr.   Bowman,    1153,   1154. 
Tariff,  burden  of,  borne  by  farmers — Mr. 

Ward,  634,  636. 
Tariff,  cost  of  to  consumers— Mr.  Ward, 

627  to  631,  642;  Mr.  Deachman,  917  to 

923,  932;  Mr.  Pine,  949. 
Tariff   costs   farmer   over  five   times    its 

returns  to  Government — Mr.  Ward,  631. 
Tariff      commission      recommended — Mr. 

Bowman,  1156. 
Tariff,    effect    of    on   American   shoe   in- 
dustry— Mr.      Deachman,      926;      Mr. 

Weaver,    1199,   1200,   1203. 
Tariff,    effect   of   on    commodity  prices — 

Mr.   Edwards,  442;    Mr.  Fortier,    571; 

Mr.  Ward,  627,  633;  Mr.  Jackman,  710; 

Mr.  Sly,  752;  Mr.  Deachman,  916,  917, 

922,  923;  Mr.  Bowman,  1155. 

Tariff,  effect  of  on  home  market — Mr. 
Deachman,  933. 

Tariff,  effect  of  on  industry'— Mr.  Sparks, 
871;  Mr.  Deachman,  922,  935;  Mr. 
Bowman,  1149;  Mr.  Daoust,  1190;  Mr. 
Weaver,  1199,  1209,  1210,  1213,  1216; 
Mr.  Bradshaw,  1245,  1246. 

Tariff,  effect  of  on  laboui'— Mr.  Sparks, 
872. 

Tariff,  effect  of  on  machinery — Mr.  Brad- 
shaw, 1244,  1245,  1246,  1248. 

Tariff,  effect  on  farm  products  and  com- 
modities— Mr.  Fortier,  571;  Mr.  Deach- 
man, 916,  917,  922,  923. 

Tariff,  effect  of  on  price  of  sugar — Mr. 
Zing,  936  to  940;  Mr.  Drummond,  1703 
to  1707;  Mr.  McConnell,  1728. 

Tariff,  effect  of,  on  relation  of  prices — 
Mr.  Fortier,  571;  Mr.  Ward,  629,  631, 
634,  642,  646;  Mr.  Rpid,  672,  673;  Mr. 
Jackman,  710,  714,  715,  716  to  720;  Mr. 
Sly,  752;  Agenda,  767;  Mr.  Pedlow,  791, 
792,  793;  Mr.  Sparks,  850,  854,  856,  859, 
870,  873  to  887;  Mr.  Deachman,  916  to 

923,  934,  935;  Mr.  Pirie,  949;  Mr.  King, 
963,  964;  Mr.  Campbell,  986,  987,  989, 
990,  992,  993,  994;  Mr.  Bowman,  1148, 
1149,  1155,  1156;  Mr.  Weaver,  1201, 
1206;  Mr.  Hatfield,  1417,  1418;  Mr. 
Swanson,  1457;  Mr.  Hurlburt,  1534;  Mr. 
Fairbaim,  1655;  Mr.  Drummond,  1677, 
16S6,  1687,  1703,  1704;  Mr.  McConnell, 
1728.  ' 

Tariff,   effect   of,   on  wages — Mr.   Sparks, 

871;  Mr.  Deachman,  931. 
Tariff  essential  to  Canadian  industries — 

Mr.  Sparks,  871 ;  Mr.  Weaver,  1216,  1217. 
Tariff,  gradual  elimination  of — Mr..Deach- 

man,  933.  / 

Tariff  increases  high  cost  of  living — Mr. 

Wjrd,  633,  641,  642. 
Tariff  in  Cuba  on  potatoes — Mr.  Hatfield, 

1417. 


RELATION  OF  PRICES— Con.    ' 

Tariff  in  Great  Britain — Mr.  DeaSBnf«,ix, 

924. 
Tariff    m.    agricultural    implements— Mr. 

Ward,   632,   633;    Mr.  Deachman,   923; 

Mr.  Gilchrist,  940,  941. 
Tariff  on  boots,    U.S.    vs.    Canada— Mr. 

Deachman,  926;  Mr.  Weaver,  1199. 
Tariff  not  instrumental  in  fixing  prices — 

Weaver,  1206. 
Tariff  removal,  effect  of— Mr.  Ward,  629. 
Tariff  should  not   prohibit  importation — 

Mr.  Bowman,  1148,  1149.^ 
Tariff  should  not  curtail  competition — Mr. 

Bowman,  1149. 
Tariff  sustains  industries  not  natural  to 

countiy — Mr.  Deachman,  919,  934. 
Taxes,     burden    of    ultimately    falls    on 

farmer — Mr.  Gagne,  1045. 
Taxes,  increase  in — Mr.  Sissons,  503;  Mr. 

Fairbaim,   1642,    1661. 
Taxes,    Maine   vs.    New   Brunswick— Mr. 

Pirie,  956. 
Taxes  in  Niagara  district — Mr.  Fairbaim, 

1661. 
Taxes  in  P.E.I.— Mr.  Dewar,  1379. 
Taxes  paid  by  Ford  Motor  Co.  of  Canada, 

Mr.  Campbell,  999,  1000.  ■ 

Threshing,  cost  of,  in  Saskatchewan— Mr. 


Fraser,  1347,  1348. 
■  'I'hreshing,  first  lien  on  crop  in  Saskatche- 
wan—Mr. Fraser,  1348. 

Threshing  costs,  1913-1922— Mr.  Edwards, 
447. 

Threshing,  cost  of,  in  Ontario — Mr.  Amos, 
674. 

Tobacco  price  below  normal — Mr.  Ste. 
Marie,  619.  '_ 

Tobacco  price  to  consumer,  no  reduction 
in— Mr.  Ste.  Marie,  619. 

Tobacco,  price  paid  to  producer— Mr.  Ste. 
Marie,  620. 

Tomatoes,  canned,  price  to  consumers — 
Mr.  Sissons,  489,  490. 

Tomatoes,  canned,  price  to  retailer— Mr. 
Sissons,  489. 

Tomatoes,  canned,  price  to  wholesalers — 
Mr.  Sissons,  489,  490.  ■I^ 

Tomatoes,  canned,  proportion  of  retail 
price  received  by  producer — Mr.  Sissons, 
489. 

Tomatoes,  price  paid  to  producer — Mr. 
Sissons,  488  to  491. 

Tomatoes,  price  of,  in  New  Jersey — Mr. 
Sissons,   490. 

Trade  fairs  vs.  commercial  travellers — Mr. 
Sparks,  863,  868;  Mr.  Benson,  901;  Mr. 
Stewart,  1233. 

Trade  fairs  would  reduce  cost  of  com- 
modities—Mr. Sparks,  S63,  868. 

Transportation  charges,  comparison  with 
pre-war  time — Mr.   Edwards,  446.jp 

Transportation  costs  too  high — Mr.  Deach- 
man, 916;  Mr.  Gagne,  1045;  Mr.  Bow- 
man, 1115,  1127;  Mr.  Bradshaw,  12-™., 
Mn  Fairbaim,  1644,  1645,  1646;  Mr. 
Houson,  1759.  
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Transportation     costs    absorb     producers  Saskatchewan  Lej 

profits— Mr.  Light,  339.  A    1027. 

Transportation    rates,    effect    on    prices —  ^        ,^^    .„^^„^,^    „^ 

Mr.  Edwards,  442,  447;  Mr.  Sissons,  502.  RETAIL  BUSINESS 


United  Grain  Growers  decide  not  to  manu-  Operating  cost— Mr. 

facture  farm  machinery — Mr.  Bradshaw,  -onnTV 

1241,  1242.  ixuuito 

United  Grain  Growers  quit  dealing  in  farm  Cattle,  for  beef — Mr. 

-    machinery— Mr.  Bradshaw,  1242,  1243.  Cost  of  producmg— 1 

_.rban    vs.    rural    commodity    prices— Mr.  ^  ^'^^  Newman   1629 

Hughes,   559.  Price  of-Mr   Leitch 

Valuation   of   imports   for   duty.   Act   au-  |7°F?®  m— Mr.  Leitc 

thorizing— Mr.      Ward,    646,    672;    Mr.  Yield  per  acre— Mr. 

Reid,  673.                             .      ..      „•  ROUTES 

Tender  takes  maximum  profit-Mr.  Sis-  Cattl^Mr.    Campb. 

sons,    490.  Pm-iTr    T^q-    Mr    T- 

Wages  affected  by  tariff-Mr.  Sparks,  871 ;  ^[i^^g^^  ^^/g  ^^^"^^  ^■ 

Mr.  Deachman,  931.  TTvnH^Mr    Biilrmn 

Wages,  comparison  of,  in  Canada  and  U.S.  g";>l5£.  fmrTe   1^ 

— Mr.  Deachman,  925,  926.  ' 

J'ages,  comparison  of,  in  different  coun-  ROYAL  COMMISSION 


tries— Mr.  Deachman,  927.  Grain  trade;  to 

Wages,    girls,    in    clothing    factories — Mr.  13     87    to    90 

Sparks,  858.                          ,,    .^,        ,  Hamilton,  103 

Wages  set  by  cost  of  livmg— Mn  Edwards,  Injunction;  poss 

445.                                            ^^  89. 

Watered  stock  in  industries — Mr.  Weaver,  Legal  status  of- 

1197,  1198.                          ....  Parliamentary 

Watered  stock  of  companies  mjurious  to  powers  than 

producers  and  consumers — Mr.  Sissons,  Provinces  intere 

492,  493. 
Wheat  Board,  farmers  got  world  market    RURAL  CREDITS 


RESOLUTION 


Saskatchewan  Legislature — Mr.  Hamilton, 
A    1027. 


Operating  cost — Mr.  Scripture,  304,  305. 

ROOTS 

Cattle,  for  beef— Mr.  Barton,  109,  110. 
Cost  of  producing— Mr.  Leitch,  508,  509; 

Mr.  Newman,  1629.  rf 

Price  of— Mr.  Leitch,  508,  509. 
Profits  in— Mr.  Leitch,  510,  511. 
Yield  per  acre— Mr.  Leitch,  508,  509. 

ROUTES 

Cattle— Mr.    Campbell,    77   to    79;     Mr. 

Cuny,  153;  Mr.  Light,  336;  Mr.  Fortin, 

1772  to  1776. 
Fruit^Mr.  Bulman,  59. 
Gram— Mr.  Imrie,  1432  to  1439. 


Grain  trade ;  to  inquire  into — Pages  2  to  6, 

13,    87    to    90;    Mr.    Grant,    402;    Mr. 

Hamilton,  1037. 
Injunction;  possibility  of— Pages  3,  87  to 

89. 
Legal  status  of— Pages  5,  87,  88. 
Parliamentary     Committee     has     greater 

powers  than — Pages  3,  88. 
Provinces  interested — Pages  5,  88  to  90. 


price— Mr.  Edwards,  445;  Mr.  Reid,  650. 

Wheat,  not  paying— Mr.  Grant,  362;  Mr. 
f  Reid,  650. 

Wheat,  price  paid  producer  in  Manitoba — 
Mr.  Grant,  358. 

Wheat,  price  of  in  Chicago  and  Fort  Wil- 
liam—Mr. Reid,  650. 

Wheat,  price  paid  producer  in  Sask. — Mr. 
Edwards,  438;  Mr.  Reid,  650,  665. 

Wheat,  prices  ui  Sask.  1913-1921— Mr.  Ed- 
wards, 446;  Mr.  Hamilton,  1015. 

Wheat  vs.  flour,  price  of— Mr.  Watts,  283; 
Mr.  Reid,  666. 

Wholesale  Grocers  Association's  objections  1 
to  methods  of  Merchants  Consolidated 
—Mr.  Sly,  721  to  760;  Mr.  Benson,  897, 
898,  903,  904,  905. 

Wholesale  vs.  co-operatve  method  of  dis- 
tribution—Mr. Benson,  890,  to  906. 

Wholesale  vs.  retail  prices — Mr.  Fortier, 
572;  Mr.  Swanson,  1456. 

Wire  fencing,  price  of— Mr.  Amos,  675. 

Women's   Hose,   price   of — Mr.   Bowman, 
1150,  1151. 

Wool  vs.  clothing,  price  of— Mr.  Hamil- 
ton, 1018,  1019,  1023,  1030. 

Wool,   price   of   in   B.C.— Mr.   Hamilton, 
1021. 

Yield  vs.  value,  of  crops— Mr.  Grant,  400. 


RENT 

Generally— Mr.  Leitch,  92,  94,  95,  97,  99;  ' 
See  also  "Farm  Houses"  and  "Farm 
Buildmgs". 


Abolition  of  interest — Mr.  Bevington,  1081. 

Abuses  of  Banking  System — Mr.  King,  978. 

Accounting,  farm,  assists  m  obtaining 
loans— Mr.  Newman,  1611,  1612. 

Accumulation  of  debts  in  Western 
Canada— Mrs.  McNaughton,  426,  430, 
431;  Mr.  Edwards,  432,  436,  448;  Mr. 
Sly,  742,  743-  Mr.  Hamilton,  1032,  1038, 
1039,  1040,  1041;  Mr.  Eraser,  1349;  Mr. 
Swanson,  1459. 

Advance  to  agriculture  by  American  Gov- 
ernmenl^Mr.  King,  936,  963,  966. 

Advantages  of  Federal  over  Municipal 
system  of  credit— Mr.  King,  971,  972. 

Agenda— 7,  421,  422,  541. 

Agricultural  banking  system  needed— Mr. 
King,  965. 

Agricultural  Credit  Societies,  formation 
and  operation  of — Mr.  Bevington,  1067. 

Agricultural  conditions  in  U.  S.  ui  1920 — 
Mr.  King,  956,  957. 

Agricultural  Development  Board,  Ontario, 
amount  of  loans  and  arrears — Mr.  Far- 
row, 1285,  1286,  1292,  1293,  1295,  1311, 
1316.  r' - 

Agricultural  Development  Board,  Ontario, 
cost  of  administration— Mr.  Farrow, 
1287. 

Agricultural  Development  Board,  Ontario, 
deals  directly  with  farmer— Mr.  Far- 
row, 1291. 

Agricultural  Development  Board,  Ontario, 
effect  on  interest  rates— Mr.  Farrow, 
1306.  I 


RURAL  CREDITS— Con.       ~- ^ 

Agricultural  Development  Board,  Ontario, 

interest  rate  on  bonds  and  debentures — 

Mr.  Farrow,  1287. 
Agricultural  Development  Board,  Ontario, 

loans  on  amortized  plan  only — Mr.  Far- 
row, 1287. 
Agricultural  Development  Board,  Ontar& 

maximum  loan— Mr.  Farrow,  1296.  J 
1  Agricultural  Development  Board,  Ontario, 
\  origin    and    operation   of — Mr.   Farrow, 

1285  to  1323. 
Agricultural  Development  Board,  Ontario, 

revenue— Mr.  Farrow,  1323. 
Agricultural  Development  Board,  Ontario, 

source  of  funds— Mr.  Farrow,  1286,  1287, 
»     1295,  1310,  1322,  1323. 
Agriculture;  Department  of,   Sask.,  loan! 

to  farmers — Mr.  Hamilton,  1042. 
I  Agriculture  in  U.  S.  aided  by  War  Finanle 

Corporation— Mr.  King,  936,  937,  963j(^ 
American  Banking  system  not  as  flexible 

as  Canadian— Mr.  Grant,  418. 
American  Banking  system,  operation  of-i 
^  Mr.  King.  927. 

American  Government  advanced  $500,000^ 

000  to  save  agriculture — Mr.  King,'  935. 
Amortization  plan  vs.  straight  mortga^ 

advantages  of— Mr.  Farrow,  1288,'*  1289." 
Anderson-Lenroot  Bill,  Exhibit  No.  87 — 

Mr.  King,  968. 
Appraisal  done  by  expert  from  Land  Bank 

—Mr.  King,  960. 
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Credit  Society— Mr.  Bevington,  1068. 
Appraisal,  comparison  of,  with  resale  price 
'      —Mr.  Farrow,  1309. 
Appraisal  for  loans,  Agricultural  Develop- 
ment  Board— Mr.    Farrow,    1290«  1298, 

1299.  -* 

Appraisal,  Manitoba  Farm  Loan  Board 

Mr.  McNeil,  1329. 
Appraisal,  Saskatchewan  Farm  Loan  Board 

—Mr.  Fraser,  1341. 
Arrears,  Agricultural  Development  Board 

—Mr.   Farrow,    1292,    1293,    1295,    1296, 

1311,  1316. 
Arrears,  Manitoba  Farm  Loan  Board — Mr.'' 

McNeil,  1327,  1328,  1329,  1334. 
Arrears,  Mutual  Life  Insurance  Co. — Mr. 

Bowman,  1131,  1132,  1133,  1134,  1135. 
Arrears',    of    interest    added   to    mortgage 

principal — Mr.  Bowman,  1131. 
Arrears  of  interest  not  added  to  mortgage 

principal  by  Sask.  Farm  Loan  Board — 

Mr.  Fraser,   1344,  1345,  1364. 
Arrears      of      taxes.      Saskatchewan — Mr. 

Hamilton,  1030,  1031. 
Artificial  interference  with  flow  of  capital 

—Mr.  McLean,  1158. 
Assets  liquid,  essential  to  banks — Mr.  Kii" 

937,  957,  971,  972. 
Assets,    liquid    and    non-liquid,    effect    on 

loans — Mr.  Williams,  844;  Mr.  King,  967. 
Associations,  (Federal  Farm  Loan  SysteiOj 

TJ.S.)   doing  regular  banking  business-i 

Mr.  King,  960.  I 
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Association,  Loan,  underwrites  all  mort- 
gages—Mr. King,  961. 

Association  purchasing  stock  from  Govern- 
ment—Mr. King,  962. 

Australia  Farm  Loan  System,  operation  of 
_       —Mr.  Ward,  1107,  1108,  1109. 

Australian    Farm    Loan    System,   interest 
rate  charged— Mr.  Ward,  1108. 

Banks  aided  by  War  Finance  Corporation 
Mr.  King,  937.  ^ 

Bank  Act  vs.   interest  rates  charged  by 
banks— Mr.  Reid,  653. 

Bank  Act,  method  of  evading— Mr.  Reid  r 
653,  654;   Mr.  Bevington,  1064,  1065. J 

Bank  assets   must   be   liquid— Mr.  King 
937,  957,  971,  972. 

Bunks  benefited  by  rural  credit  system — 
Mr.  King,  977. 

Banks,  Canadian  vs.  American,  currency 
issuing  privileges — Mr.  King,  970,  971. 

Bunks,  Canadian,  solvency  of — Mr.  Bev- 
ington, 1071. 

Banks,  Canadian,  want  their  own  notes  in 
<;irculation — Mr.  King,  973. 

Banks,  co-operation   of  in  Federal  farm 

tan  system — Mr.  McLean,  1159. 
k?,    commercial,    necessary   for   inter- 
mediate  credit — Mr.  King,  972.  .  . 

Banks    compound    interest    on    farmerl 
loans— Mr.  Reid,  653.  J 

Banks,    competition  jbetween — Mr.    Wl 
-^ms,    842:  -    ■■ 

iks  ccnh'ol  credit — Mr.  King,  97 
Mr.   Be.vinKton,    1064,    1072,    1082;    Mr 
McLean,   1164. 

Banlcs     control     monetai-y     system— Mr, 
Bevington.  1082. 
I     Bank    deposits,   amount  (  of    in    Canada- 
Mr.  Bevington,   1074,  1075. 

Bnnk  denosits.  interest  rate  paid  on — Mr.- 
Reid.  650;  Mr.  McNeil,  1326. 

Banks  discriminating  ggainst  farmers — Mr 
Ste.  Marie,  612,  613;    Mr.  King,  957.  ^= 

Bank  earnings,  Wevburn  Securities  Bank- 
Mr.  Hamilton,  1021. 

Bank  failures— Mr.  Grant,  418;  Mr.  Ham- 
ilton, 1028. 

Banks   flooded   with   farmers'   notes — Mr.. 
King,  937. 

Banks  forcing  sale   of  farm  products  in 
U.S.— Mr.   King,   957. 

Banks   for   intermediate    credit   for   agri- 
cultural industry — Mr.  King,  976, 

Banks   having   subsidiary   Trust   or   Loan 
Companies— Mr.  McLean,  1160,  1161. 

Banks  loaning  to   farmers  on  security  of 
grain  held  on  farms — Mr.  Jackman,  707. 

Bank    loans    to    farme:^,     interest    rates 
I       charged  on — Mr.  King,  960. 

Bank  loans,  reduction  in,  to  Sask.  muni- 
fcalities— Mr.  Hamilton,  1023,  1024. 
Ik   loans   to    Sagk.    municipalities   not 
iitricted— Mr.   Hamilton,    1025. 

Bank  loans,  long  term,  in  Massachusetts, 
interest  rates  to  farmers — Mr.  .King,  960. 
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Bank  losses  on  farm  loans  in  Saskatchewan 
—Mr.  Williams,  842,  843. 

Banks,  multiplicity  of.  advantages' am 

advantages— Mr.  King,  974,  975.        ^» 
Bank  notes  prior  claim  on  Bank  assets — 
_  Mr.  King,  974.  _ 

Banks  not  discriminating  against  farmers — 
»•,        Mr.  McLean,  1162,  1163. 

Banks  not  furnishing  intermediate  credit 
to  farmers— Mr.  Farrow,  1316. 
Banks,   Peonies,   saving   institutions — Mr. 

Gagne,  1054;  Mr.  Farrow,  1287,  1311. 
Banks    use^    for    pubsidiai-y    Trust    com- 
panies— Mr.   McLean,  1161. 
Banks  willing  to  advance  money  on  farm 
ducts    in    cold    storage'- Mr.    Stone- 
|e,^597. 
B|iik#' willing  to  loan  to  farmers  in  fair 
liu-itv— Mr.   William?:  844;    Mr.   Mc- 
Lean, 1162,  1163.  * 
Banking  ibusinp^^s  conducted  by  local  As- 
k         sociation  of  Federal  Farm  Loan  System 
—Mr.  King,  960. 
Banking  system,  American  vs.  Canadian — 
Mr.  Grant,  418;  Mr.  King,  957,  974,  975. 
Banking     system     Canadian     origin     and 
operation  of— Mr.  King,  974;  Mr.  Bev- 

i-%jington,  1064,  1065,  1070.  ''072,  1074,  1075, 

^^  1076.    ■  ■ 
Banking  system.  Canadian,  in  high  repute 
—Mr.  King,  974;  Mr.  Bevington,  1070. 
Banking  system,  separate,  for  agricultural 

need-3— Mr.  King,  965. 
Banking  system,  abuses  of — Mr.  Kingj.978. 
—  Banking  system,  U.S.,  operation  of— Mr. 
King.  927. 
— Banking  system.  Federal  Reserve  Banks — 
-'  Mr.  Grant,  418;  Mr.  King,  972,,  977,  978. 
Banking   system    operated   by   Provincial 

Government — Mr.  Bevington,  1066. 

Banking  system,  J|)resent,  unsuitable  for 
rural  credit— Mr.  King,  957,  965,  967, 
972,  976;  Mr.  McLean,  1157,  1159,  1163, 
1174. 
Barren  credit  area,  intermediate  credit — 
Mr.  King,  963,  967,  968;  Mr.  McLean,, 
1157,  1158;  Mr.  Farrow,  1316.  r 

Basis  of  credit— Mr.  King,  973,  974. 
Belgian  system  of  credit,  operation  of — 
^^  Mr.   Gagne,   1053. 

Bonds  f^m-d    debentures    of    Land   Banks. 
U.S.,  "not  taxable— Mr.  Ste.  Marie,  611; 
Mr.  King,  959,  967;   Mr.  Ward,   1109; 
_  Mr.  Fan-ow,  1310. 

Bond  denomina.tions,  Saskatchewan  Farm 

Loan  Board— Mr.  Edwards,;  440. 
Bonds,  municipal,  held  by   Mutual  Life 

Insunance  Co. — Mr.  Bowman,  1141. 
Bonds,    municipal    and    milway,    interesit 

rate  on — Mr.  Bowman,   1141. 
Bonds,  Provincial,  for  fai'm  loans  bought*, 
by    farmei-B— Mr.    Williams,    844;  JVEr. 
Hamilton,,  1022;   Mr.  Ward,  1106 ^Mr. 
Eraser,  1365,  1366.  dU 
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Bonds,   rate    of   interest  on,   before    and 

after  war — Mr.  Bowman,  1141. 
Bonds,  Sask.  Fai-m  Loan  Board,  amount 
(purchased  by  farmers  in  1922 — Mr. 
Wilihams,  844;  Mr.  Hamilton,  1022;  Mr. 
Ward,  1106;  Mr.  Fraser,  1365,  1366.  '  ■ 
Bonds,  Sask.  Farm  Loan  Board,  interest 
ra.te     on— Mr.     Hamilton,     1054;     Mr. 

Ward,    1105;    Mr.    FaiTow,    1287;    Mr. 
Eraser,  1339;   1362,  1363. 
Book-keeping  Ay     farmers    valuable    in 

obtaining    Aoans — Mr.    Newman,     1611, 

1612.  ^^ 

Borrower    from  fcssocsiation — Mr.    Bang, 

957. 
BoiTowers  must  take  5  per  cent  of  stock' 

of  Bank— Mr.  King,  958,  959. 
Borrowing     power     of,     Provinces     vs.— 

Dominion — Mr.   Hamilton,    1058. 
Canada    only   large    agricultural    country 

without    system    of    raral    credit — Mr. 

Edwards,  443. 
Canada  vs.  other  countries,  intereist  rates 

chaa'ged  farmei-s — Mr.  Ste.   Mari>e,  612. 
Cash  basis  would  obviate  debt  accumula- 
tion—Mr. Sly,  761. _ 
Ca.«h    basis    by   retailers    wcmid    obviate 

necessity  of  short  term  loans— Mr.  Sly,  - 

761. 
Canadian  Banking  System  in  high  repute — 

Mr.  King,  974;  Mr.  Bevington,  1070. 
Canadian  Banking  system  unsuitable  for 

i-urai    credit— Mr.   King,   957,   965,   972, 

976;  Mr.  McLean,  1159. 
Canadian  credit,   effect   on,  by   departure 

from  gold  basis— Mr.  Eng,  973. 
Canadian     currency    in    circulation — ^Mr..' 

Bevington,  1074. 
Capital,   artificial    interference  with   flow 

of— Mr.   McLean,   1158. 
Capital    of    Land   Banks,    oiigin   of — Mr. 

King,  959,  976. 
Cattle  Associations  for  co-ojperative  credit, 

formation  and  operation  of — Mr.  King, 

976,  977. 
Cause  of  bank  loss^  on  farm  loans — Mr. 

Williams,   843.  '       •■ 

Central   Gtfld   Reserve  vs.   Federal    Gold 

Reserve— Mr.   King,   973;    Mr.  Beving- 
ton, 1076. 
Character  of  boiTOwer  affects  interest  rate 

—Mr.    Ste.   Marie,    612;    Mr.    McLean, 

1163;   Mr.  Fan-ow,   1290;    Mr.  McNeil, 
1337. 
Collections    by    loan    organizations — Mr. 

Bowman,  1144;  Mr.  Fraser,  1345,  1346, 

1350,  1351. 
Collection  of  taxes  in  rural  municipalities, 
-Sask.— Mr.  Hamilton,  1023,  1024. 
Commei-cial    banks    unsuitable    for    rural 

credit— Mr.  King,  957. 
Commercial    banks    necessary    for   inter- 
mediate icredit— Mr.  King,  972. 
Competition    between    banks — Mr.    Will- 
iams, S42. 
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Co-operative  credit  svstem  in  France — 
Mr.   Gagne,    1051. 

Co-operative  credit,  Cattle  Association — 
_     Mr.  King,  976,  977. 

Co.=!t.of  administration  of  farm  loans — Mr. 
King,  960;  Mr.  Ward,  1111;  Mr.  Bow- 
man, 1135;  Mr.  McLean,  1164;  Mr. 
PaiTow,  1287;  Mr.  McNeil,  1326,  1327, 
1334;   Mr.  Fraser,  1339. 

Cost  of  ladminislration  of  Land  Banks — 
Mr.  King,  960."  ■ 

Cost  of  .loans,  Canada  vs.  U.  S.— Mr. 
Bevington,  1077,  1078. 

Cost  of  placing  farm  mortgages— ]\Ir. 
Williams,  844;  Mr.  Bowman,  1136,  1137; 
:r.  Fan-ow,  1288;  Mr.  Fraser.  1341, 
1342. 

Jost    of    renewing    faTm    mortgages — Mr. 

;    Wi41iami=,  845;  Mr.  Bowman,  1137. 

Creditor  becoming  landlords — Mr.  Ward, 
1100. 

Credit  advanced  by  Banks  on  farm  pro- 
ducts—Mr. Stonehouse,  597;  Mr.  Jack- 
man,  707. 

Credit,  advantages  of  localizing — Mr. 
Farrow.  1321. 

Credit,  basis  of— Mr.  King,  973,  974. 

Credit,  by  implement  compamies  in  West 
— Mr.  Swanson,  1456. 

Credit-  controlled  by  Banks,  effect  of— Mr. 
King,  957.  ' 

Credit,  co-operative  vs.  p-tate— Mr.  Gagne, 
1053. 

Credit,  cooMcnltive.  to  producers  associa- 
tions—Mr. Giant,  417;  Mr.  Jackman, 
706;  Mr.  King,  976,  977;  Mf.  Ward, 
1110. 

Credit,  Co-operative  Associations  repay- 
ments to  War  Finance  Corporation — Mr. 
King,  937. 

Credit,  co-operative,  profitable  to  Gov- 
ernment-Mr. King,  966,  972.  ^ 

Credit,  Co-operative  system  of — Mr. 
Gagne,  1051,  1053;  Mr.  Ward,  1110. 

Credit,  co-operative  system  in  Quebec — 
Mr.  Gagne,  1051,  1052,  1053.  _ 

Credit,  co-operative  organizations  han- 
dicapped by  tenancy— Mr.  Ward,  1101. 

Credit,  co-operative  vs.  state  system — Mr. 
Grant,  417;  Mr.  Gagne,  1053. 

Credit  of  Government  utilized  for  business 
—Mr.  King,  971;  Mr.  Ward,  1113. 

Credit,  long  term,  in  Denmark  and  Ire- 
land—Mr. Ward,  1101,  1102,   1103. 

Credit,  long  term,  Federal  Farm  Loams 
Board— Mr.   Reid,   652. 

Credit,  long  term,  interest  rates,  American 
vs.  Canadian— Mr.  _Reid,  649,  650. 

Credit,  long  term,  in  "Ontario — Mr.  Far- 
row, 1285. 

Credit,  long  term  in  U.  S.,  sonrce  of 
funds— Mr.  Reid,  652. 

Credit,  long  term  in  U.  S. — Mr.  Edwards, 
444;    Mr.   King,   957,   958. 

Credit,  short  term,  B^|^a|i5^  West^Mr. 
Reid,,  652,  653. 
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Credit,  short  term  Bank  loans — Mr.  Reid 
653. 

Credit,  short  term.  Banks  refused  advances 
on  security  of  grain  held  on  farms — 
Mr.  Reid,  653. 

Credit,  short  term,  interest  rate  charged 
by  Banks— Mr.  Stonehouse,  597;  Mr. 
Reid,  650,  654;  Mr.  Pirie,  950;  Mr.  Mc- 
Neil, 1326. 

Credit,  short  term,  Manitoba,  operation 
of— Mr.  McNeil,  1329. 

Credii,  short  term,  Ontario — Mr.  Farrow,. 
1311,  1314,  1317,  1318,  1319. 

Credit,  short  term,  on  warehouse  re- 
ceipts— Mr.  Stonehouse,  597;  Mr.  Jack- 
man,  707. 

Credit,  short  term,  to  producers  organ- 
izations— Mr.  Grant,  417;  Mr.  Jack- 
man,  706. 

Credit  societies  under  provincial  authority 
should    be   incorporated— Mr.   Beving- 
ton, 1067,  1068. 

Credit  Systems  authorized  in  New 
Brunswick— Mr.  Hamilton,   1058. 

Credit  systems,  Federal  vs.  Municipal — 
Mr.  King;-  971,  972. 

Credit  sj'stems.  Federal  vs.  Provincial — 
Farrow,  1321. 

Credit  system,  intermediate,  operation  of 
—Mr.  King,  967,  975. 

Credit  system  in  Belgium,  operation  of — 
Mr.  Gagne,  1053. 

Credit  system  in  France,  co-operative — 
Mr.  Gagne,  1051. 

Credit  system  in  Germany — Mr.  Ste.  Ma- 
rie, 6i2. 

Credit  system,  rural,  in  other  countries — 
Mr.  Edwards,  444;  Mr.  Ste.  Marie,  612; 
Mr.  Gagne,  1053;  Mr.  Bevington,  1079; 
Mr.  Ward,  1101;  1102,  1103;  Mr.  Far- 
row, 1285. 

Credit  system  in  Quebec,  co-operative — 
Mr.  Gagne,  1051,  1052. 

Credit  system  in  Switzerland — Mr.  Ed- 
ward, 444. 

Credit  system  in  U.S. — Mr.  Edwards,  444.^ 

Credit  system  in  U.S.,  Anderson-Lenroot 
Bin-Mr.  King,  968. 

Credit  systems,  present  provincial  vs.  pro- 
vincial bank   and  credit  societies — Mr.  ■ 
Bevington,  1080. 

Credit  systems,  provincial  banks  vs.  Fed- 
eral Farm  Loan — Mr.  Bevington,  1067.' 
1068;-1080,  1081.  ■^ 

Credit  systems,  Provincial  Banks — Mi^ 
Bevington,  1065  to  1083;  Mr.  McLean, 
1158;  Mr.  Farrow,  1322.^ 

Credit  system  proposed.  Farm  Mortgage 
Association — Mr.  Swanson,  1460  to  1467- 
,       1080,  1081.  1 

Credit,  easy,  danger  to  farmers — Mr.- 
Williams,  841,  842;  Mr.  Gagne,  1050, 
1051;  Mr.  Bowman,  1117.  1143._1144.  "4 

Credit,    effect    on   marketing — Mr.   King,, 
■■       937.  I 
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Credit,  effect  on  prices — Mr.  King,  978; 

Mr.  Neill,  1743. 
Credit,  efiect  of  on  price  of  farm  products 

—Mr.  King,  978;  Mr.  Neill,  1743.  _ 
Credit,  extent  of  Government  function — 

Mr.   Grant,  416,  417. 
Credit,    esssentials   necessary   to    obtain — 
Mr.  Ste.  Marie,  612;  Mr.  Swanson,  1456. 
Credit  extended  by  Banks  to  farmers  vs. 
other  industries — Mr.   Ste.   Marie,  612, 
613;  Mr.  King,  957;  Mr.  McLean,  1162, 
1163. 
Credit,   intermediate  in  U.  S.,  furnished 
by     War     Finance     Corporation — Mr. 
King,  937,  963,  965,  966. 
Credit,     intermediate     in    U.    S.,    special 

banks  for — Mr.  King,  976. 
Credit,   lack   of— Mr.   Toupin,   449,   456; 

Mr.  Ward,   1099,  1100. 
Credit  monopoly  of  by  Banks — Mr.  King, 
969,    978;    Mr.    Bevington,    1064,    1072, 
1082;    Mr.   McLean,   1164. 
Credit  of  Land  Banks  pooled — Mr.  King, 

960. 
Credit,    National,    and    gold    ba,£is— Mr. 

King,  973. 
Credit,  need  for— Mr.  Edwards,  443,  444; 
Mr.  Toupin,  449,  456;    Mr.  Pirie,   949, 
950;  Mr.  King,  963,  965,  966;  Mr.  Ward, 
1097,    1099,    1105;    Mr.    Farrow,    1285, 
1305,  1306,  1308,  1316,  1317;  Mr.  Swan- 
^n,  1459. 
Credit,  normal  vs.  abnormal — Mr.  Swan- 
son,   1358. 
— '     Credit   not   for    everyone — Mr.    McNeil, 
1330,  1331,  1333;  Mr.  Swanson,  1456. 
Credit  not  granted  in  certain  districts — 

Mr.  Bowman,  1139,  1140. 
Credit  not  used  by  farmers  to  best  a,dvan- 

tage — Mr.   McLean,   1161. 
Credit  prevented  glutting  of  market — Mr. 

King,  937. 
Credit,  security  for— Mr.  Grant,  416,  417; 
Mr.  Edwards,  444;   Mr.  Williams,  841; 
Mr.  King,  959,  961,  962,  974;  Mr.  Hamil- 
ton,   1058,    1059;    Mr.   Bevington,    1068, 
1076;  Mr.  Ward,  1098,  1110;  Mr.  Farrow, 
1290,  1295,  1312,  1313,  1318,  1319,  1320; 
Mr.   McNeil,   1336,   1337,   1339. 
Credit   should    be    supplied    from   invest- 
ment capital— Mr.  King,  937,  971. 
Credit  supplied  personnally  by  neighbours 
'—Mr.    Ste.    Marie,    613;    Mr.    Farrow, 
1307. 

Credit  to  farmers,  sources  of — Mr.  Ste. 
Marie,  613;  Mr.  Gagne,.^1053;  Mr. 
Swanson,    1459.  ww^ 

Credit  too  cheap  not  advantageous  to 
farmers— Mr.  Williams,  841,  842;  Mr. 
Gagne,  1050,  1051;  Mr.  Bowman,  1117, 
1143,  1144.  I         -   ^ 

Credit   Unions,    co-operative    credits — Mr. 

Gagne,  1051.  ^ 
Credit  Unions  in  Quebec,  expansion  of — 
Mr.  Gagne,  1051. 
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Credit  Unions  in  Quebec,  failures  of — Mr.   , 

Gagne,  1052,  1053. 
Credit   Unions   in   Quebec,    interest    rate 

charged  by — Mr.  Gagne,  1051. 
Credit  Unions  in  Quebec,  operation  of — 

Mr.  Gagne,  1051,  1052. 
Credit  Unions  of  parishes  should  be  con- 
solidated   into    Provincial    union — Mr. 

Gagne,   1052. 
Credit  Unions  preferable  to  state  credit — 

Mr.  Gagne,  1053. 
Credit  Unions  in  Quebec  regulated  by  law 

of  Quebec  Syndicates,  1905 — Mr.  Gagne, 

1052. 
Credit  Unions  in  Quebec,  source  of  funds — 

Mr.  Gagne,  1051,  1052. 
Crisis  in  U.S.— Mr.  King,  957. 
Crop     insurance     by     Government — Mr. 

King,  979,  980. 
Currency,    amount    of,    in    circulation    in 

Canada— Mr.  Bevington,   1074. 
Currency  famine  in  U.S.,  1897 — Mr.  King, 

977,   978. 
Currency, "farm  products  practically  basis 

of— Mr.  King,  969. 
Currency,  inflation  of — Mr.  Swanson,  1450, 

1468,  1469. 
Currency,  issuing  of — Mr.  King,  969,  970, 

971,  973,  974,  1058,  1059;  Mr.  Bevington, 

1069,  1070,  1071,  1073,  1076;  Mr.  Swan- 
son,   1450,    1470. 
Currency  issue  to  provinces    by    Federal 

Government  on  security  of  mortgages — 

Mr.  King,   1058,   1059. 
Currency,  natural  flow  of-r-Mr.  King,  978. 
Currency,   privilege   of   issuing,   Canadian 

vs.    American    Banks — Mr.    King,    970, 

971. 
Currency,    stability    of— Mr.    King,    974; 

Mr.  Swanson,  1468. 
Danger  of  easy  credit — Mr.  Williams,  841, 

842;   Mr.  Gagne,  1050,  1051;   Mr.  Bow- 
man, 1117,  1143,  1141. 
Debt  accumulation   of  eliminated  by  re- 
tailers cash  basis — Mr.  Sly,  761. 
Debt  adjustment  Bureau,  Sask.,  operation 

of— Mrs.    McNaughton,    426,    430,    431; 

Mr.  Edwards,  432,  436;   Mr.  Hamilton. 

1039,    1040,    1041.  ^*- 

Debts  being  paid  by  farmers — Mr.  King, 

962;   Mr.  Hamilton,   1020,  1021. 
Debts   of   farmers,    consolidation    of^Mr. 

Swanson,  1459.  ^ 

Debt  of  Sask.  accumulated  over  a  number 

of  years— Mr.  Edwards,  448;  Mr.  Hamil- 
ton, 1032,  1039,  1063;  Mr.  Fraser,  1349, 

1367;    Mr.  Swanson,   1459. 
Debt   of  farmers  to  retailers  in  Sask. — 

Mr.  Hamilton,  1038. 
Debts  owing  to  merchants  in  Manitoba, 

Sask.  and  Alta.— Mr.  Sly,  742,  743;  Mr. 

Hamilton,  1038. 
Debt  per  capita  of  Sask. — Mr.  Edwards, 

437,  444;  Mr.  Fraser,  1367. 
Debentures,    intermediate    credit    system, 
good  demand  for— Mr.  King,  976. 
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Deb&atures  of  Land  Banks  in  U.S.,  interest 

rate  on— Mr.  King,  959,  978;   Mr.  Far- 
row, 1310. 
Debentures  of  Land  Banks  not  guaranteed 

by    Government — Mr.   King,   959;    Mr. 

Ward,  1109;  Mr.  Farrow,  1310. 
Debentures   of  Land  Bank  exempt  from 

taxation— Mr.  Ste.  Marie,  611:  Mr.  King, 

959,  967;  Mr,  Ward,  1109;  Mr,  Farrow, 

1310. 
Debentures,     Provincial     vs.     Bank — Mr^ 

IQng,   1059. 
Debentures,  School,  interest  rate  on— Mr. 

Bowman,   1119. 
Debentures,  Sask.  Farm  Loan  Board  on 

three  months  call— Mr.  Hamilton,  1055, 

1056;  Mr.  Ward,  1106, 
Debentures  of  Sask.  Farm  Loan  Board  vs.  i 

U.S.  Land  Banks— Mr.  Hamilton,  1040. 
Deficit  of  Sask.  1922— Mr.  Hamilton,  1063.. 
Demand    deposits    unsuitable    for    rural 

c- edits— Mr.   Kincj,   967;    Mr,   McLean,. 

1157,   1163,   1164. 
Denmark,    crrdit   svstem    in — Mr.    Ward, 

1101.   1102,   1103, 
Department  of  Aa;riculture,  Sask.,  loans  to 

farmers — Mr.  Hamilton,  1042. 
Deposits  in  Canadian  Banks— Mr.  Beving- 

ton,_1074,   1075. 
Deposits  in  Peoples  banks  for  short  and 

long  term  credit — Mr.  Gagne,  1053. 
Deposits   in    Ontario    Savings   Bank — Mr. 

Farrow,   1287,   1311. 
Dominion  Government  to  provide  mom 

for    existing     Provincial    systems — "" 

Ward,   1112. 
Dominion   notes,   issuing   of,   against 

proved  security — Mr.  King,  973. 
European    capital    financing    Live    Stock 

Association^  in  U.S — Mr.  King,  966.  r" 
Exports    from    U.S.    financed    by    War 

Finance  Corporation — Mr.  King,  970. . 
Failures  of  Banks— Mr.  Grant,  418;   Mr.^ 

Hamilton,  1028. 
Farm  accounting,  aid  in  obtaining  loans--r 

Mr.  Newman.  1611,  1612. 
Farmers  Association  (Fede"al  Farm  Loan 

Svstem)     underwrites     mortgages— Mr. 

King,  961. 
Farmers     attitude     towards     Government 
: Loans— Mr.    Bowman,    1144;    Mr.    Mc- 

'"il,  1335;  Mr.  Fraser,  1347,  1348,^1340- 


Farmers  Banks,  failure  of — Mr.  Grant,  418. 
Farmers  credit  not^  pooled  in  Association, 

(American    Farm    Loan    Svstem) — Mr. 

King,  957,  961.  -'^ 

Farmers  <"ontrol  Farm  Loan  System — Ma 

King,  958,  959,  960,  976.  ,       ^ 

Farmers    deal    with    Land    Banks    only 

through  Local  Associations — Mr.  King, 

961. 
Fanners  in  Sask.,  financial  condition  of — 

Mr.  Hamilton,  1020,  1021.  1022.- 
Farmers  in  U.S.  aided  bv  Land  Banks — Mr. 
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Fa:  mer3~  vs.    manufacturers,    Government 

aid  to — Mr.  Bowman,  1144. 
Farmers    meeting    their    obligations — Mr. 

King,    962;    Mr.    Hamilton,    1020,    1021.1 
Farmers,     North    Dakota,     glutted     with 

products  they  could  not  sell — ^Mr.  King, 

937. 
Farmers  vs.  other  industries,  interest  rate 

•charged  to— Mr.  Ward,  1097,  1098. 
Farmers  pleased  with  Federal  Farm  Loan 

System  in  U.S.— Mr.  King,  973,  978;  Mr. 

Ward,  1111. 
Farmers'  purchases  of  bonds  of  Sask.  Farm 

Loan  Board— Mr.  Hamilton,  1022;  Mr. 

Fraser,    1365,    1366. 
Farm  Loans,  Sask,  vs.  U.S.— Mr,  Hamilton, 

1040.  - 

Farm  loans   vs.   citj'  loans — Mr..  Farrow,. 

1307,    1308.  -41 

Farm    moitgages,  -  Ontario,    interest    rate 

on— Mr..  Amos,  680,  685,  686;  Mr.  Bow- 
man, 1120,  1135;  Mr.  Farrow,  12S7,  1306, 

1307. 
Farm   Loans,   interest   rate   on— Mr.  Ste. 

Marie,  611;    Mr.  Hamilton,   1056;   Mr. 

Bevington,  1077;   Mr.  Ward,  1097;  Mr. 

Bowman,    1119,    1120, !  1133,    1135;    Mr. 

Farrow,  1306,  1307;  Mr.  McNeil,  1326. 
Farm  Loans  Association  purchasing  stock 

from  GoveT.-nment— Mr.  King,  962. 
Farm    loans.    Agricultural     Development 

Board,  arears  of  interest  on — Mr.  Far- 
row, 1292,  1293,  1295,  1296,  1311. 
Farm   Loans   by   Mutual   Life   Insurance 

Co.,    arears    of   interest — Mr.   Bowmanj 

1131,    to    1135.  "T 

J^IB  loans  by  Mutual  Life  Insurance  Co 

not    granted    in    certain    districts — Mr, 

Bowman,   1139,  1140. 
Farm  loans  jby  Mutual  Life  Insurance  Co. 

—Mr.  Bowman,  1114.  1130  to  1135,  1139. 
Farm  Loans  bv  mortgage  companies  not 

exceeding  50%  of  valuation  by  company 

—Mr.   Ward,   1099. 
Farm  Loans,  cost  of  administration — Mr. 

Bowman,    1135. 
Farm  Loan  bonds,  Sask.,  amount  bought 

by  farmers  in  1922— Mr.  Hamilton.  1022. 
Farm  Loans,  safe  investment— Mr.  Ward. 

1098.  1099:   Mr.  McLean,  1163. 
Farm  Loan  Sj-stem,  Australia— Mr.  Ward, 

1107,    1108,    1109. 
Farm  Loan  system.  Federal  vs.  Provincial 

—Mr.  Farrow,  1321. 
Farm  Loan  system,  Federal  vs.  "Munici- 
pal-Mr.. King,  971.  972.  ■ 
_    Farm  Loans  Act  in  New  Brunswick  au- 
thorizing     municipalities     to      furnish 

credit— Mr.  Hainilton,  1058. 
Farm  Loan  Associations  in  Ontario — Mr, 

FaiTow,  1315,  1316. 

Farm  Loan  Associations,  Ontario,  amounts 

l^aed  and  repaid — Mr.  Farrow,  1316. 

I    FjP  Loan  system,  Ontario,  See  Agricul- 

•roral  Development  Board — Mr.  Farrow 
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Farm  Loans  system,  short  term,  Ontario 

—Mr.  Farrow,  1311. 
Farm  Loans  system,  long  terms,  Ontario 

—Mr.  Farrow,   1285. 
Farm  Loans  system,  Sask.  vs.  U.  S. — Mr. 

Hamilton,   1040. 
Farm   Loans  system,   Sask.   Farm  Loans 

Board— Mr.   Fraser,   1338. 
Farm    Loans    System,    Manitoba    Farm 
Loans    Board— Mr.    McNeil,     1325    to 
1335. 
Farm  Loans  System,  New  Zealand — Mr. 
Ward,  1108. 
_      Farm     machinery     manufacturing     com- 
jbanies,    interest   rate    charged   by— Mr. 
'    ■    Bradshaw,   1256,   1281. 
Farm     Mortgage     Association,    proposed 

system — Mr.  Swanson,  1460  to  1467. 
Farm  products  prices   affected  by   credit 

—Mr.   King,  978. 
Farm  products  as  security  for  credit — Mr. 
Grant,  417;    Mr.  Stonehoxise,   597;    Mr. 
Jackman,  707. 
Farm    products   practically   the   basis  for 

currency — Mr.   King,   969. 
Farm   Rural    Credit   Associations     (Inter- 
mediate credit)   to  replace  War  Fin- 
.     :  ance  Corporation— Mr.  King,  967,  968. 
Farm  tenancy  increasing  as  result  of  lack 

of  credit— Mr.  Ward,  1099,  1100. 
Federal    Farm    Loan    Board,    composition 

and  operation  of — Mr.  Ward,  1110. 
Federal   Farm  Loan  System,  U.  S.;   ap- 
praisal— Mr.  King,  960. 
Federal  Farm  Loan  System,  U.  S.,  Asso- 
^ns  doing  regular  banking  business 
_ir.  King,  960. 
Federal  Farm  Loan  System,  U.  S.,  bene- 
ficial to  Banks— Mr.  King,  977. 
Federal    Farm   Loan    System    controlled 

by  farmers— Mr.  King,  958,  960. 

Federal  Farm  Loan  System,  U.  S.  opera- 

-fcfon  of— Mr.  Reid.  652;   Mr.  King,  957 

1 982,  972,  975;   Mr.  Bevington,   1067, 

1068;  Mr.  Ward,  1109,  1110,  1-111,  1112; 

Mr.  Farrow,  1310. 

Federal    Farm    Loan   System,    opposition 

to— Mr.  King,  962. 
Federal    Farm    Loans,    system    suggested 
■»  and  operation  of— Mr.  Ward,  1112;  Mr. 

McLean,  1159,  1160,  1164. 
Federal    Farm   Loans   System    a  success, 
farmers  pleased  with  it— Mr.  King,  963, 
978;   Mr.  Ward,  1111. 
Federal    Farm    Loans    Syttem,     valuable 
_  features— Mr.    Swanson,    1460. 

Federal    gold    reserve    and    Central    gold 
^         reserve — Mr.  Bevington,  1076. 

Federal  Reserve  Bank"  System,  origin  of 
and  opposition  to— Mr.  King,  977,  978. 
Federal    vs.   Municipal   systems   of   rural 
_[         credit— Mr.  King,  971,  972. 

Federal  vs.  Provincial  boiTOwing  power- 
Mr.  Hamilton,  1058. 
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Fiat  money   or  inflation  non-existant   in 

U.  S.  currency — Mr.  King,  971. 
Financial  condition  of  farmers  in  Sask. — 

Mr.   Hamilton,   1020,    1021,    1022. 
Financial  standing  of  rural  municipalities 

in  Sask.— Mr.  Hamilton,   1024. 
Fire    insurance    on    farm    buildings — Mr. 

Farrow,  1299  to  1305;  Mr.  McNeil,  1328. 
Foreclosures    by    loan    organizations — Mr. 

Hamilton,    1041,    1042;     Mr.    Bowman, 

1136,  1144;  Mr.  Farrow,  1293,  1310;  Mr. 

McNeil,    1331,    1332;    Mr.   Fraser,    1358, 

1359. 
Foreclosure  method  prevents  loss  to  mort- 
gage company — Mr.  Ward,   1099. 
Function     of     Government    to     establish 

credit— Mr.  Grant,  416,  417;  Mr.  Ham- 
ilton, 1057;   Mr.  Bevington,  1068. 
Funds     insufficient,    Sask.    Farm    Loans 

Board— Mr.  Hamilton,  1057,  1058,  1059; 

Mr.    Ward,    1103,    1108;     Mr.    Farrow, 

1305;  Mr.  Fraser,  1339,  1347,  1351,  1362, 

1385,  1367. 
Funds  of  Manitoba  Farm  Loans  Board- 
Mr.  McNeil,  1335,  1336. 
German    system    of    credit,     money     for 

mortgages    from     Bank     deposits — Mr. 

Grant,  418;  Mr.  Ste.  Marie,  612. 
German  system  __of  credits,  rural   deposits 

supply  rural  needs — Mr.  Ste.  Marie,  612. 
German   system    of    credits,   heavy   bank 

deposits   cause   low  interest  rates — Mr. 

Ste.  Marie,  612. 
German  system   of  credits,  interest  rates 

charged  farmers— Mr.  Ste.  Marie,  612; 

Mr.  Gagne,  1051. 
Gold   basis,    departure  from — Mr.    King, 

973. 
Gold  held  by  U.S.  Government  in  excess 

of   all  gsaper  money  issued — Mr.  King, 

970. 
Gold  reser\'-e  against  currency — Mr.  King, 

970,  973. 
Government     aid     to     farmers    through 

National   Loan   Association — Mr.  King, 

957;  Mr.  Ward,  1109,  1110. 
Government    aid    to     manufacturers    vs. 

farmers — Mr.  Bowman,  1144. 
Government  Bonds,   effect  of  on  rate  of 

'interest- Mr.     Ste.     Marie,     611;     Mi 

Amos,  685;  Mr.  Fraser,  1339,  1351. 
Government  Bonds,  ■  non  taxable,  issuing 

■  of  bad  principle— Mr.  Ste.  Mari-e,  611. 
Government   credit  systems,   Federal   vs. 

Municipal— Mr.  King,  971,  972. 
Government  credit  for  use  of  people — Mr. 

"King,  971,  Mr.  Ward,  1113.  ^ 

Government    crop    insurance — Mr.    King,  i 

■979,  980. 
Government  function  to  est-ablish  credit- — 

Mr.    Grant,    416,    417;    Mr.    Hamilton, 

1057;  Mr.  Bevington,  1068. 
Govemment     guarantee    of    bonds    and 

debentures— Mr.  Grant,  417;  Mr.  King, 
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969;    Mr.    Ward,    1109  T  Mr-    FaiTOw, 

1310. 
Government   guarantee    of   bonds'*  of   < 

aperative  organizations— Mr.  Grant-,  4_. 
Government     loans,      fai-mers'     attitude 

towards — Mr.      Bowman.      1144;       Mr. 

MoNeM,   1335:   Mr.  Fra<?er.  1347,  1349; 

1350,   1351;    Mr.  SwanEoh,   1463. 
Government  making:  money  on  loans  to 

'  farmeiB'   co-operative    a.'vsociations — Mr. 

King,  966,  972.  f  ^ 

Government  method  of  acssifstinK  fam 

■to  obtain  credit — Mr.  Ward,  1110. 
G-uarantee    of   bond?    by    Gowroment^- 

Mr.   Grant,   417;    Mr.   King,   959;    Mr. 
^  Ward,   1109;    Mr.  Farrow,   1310'. 

Hail  insurance  paid  for   by   Sask.   Farm 
'y        Loan  Board— Mr.  Hamilton,  1022,  1031  •. 

Mr.  Fraser,  1346.  i 

Indu^-trics   affected   bv  purcha.-'ing   po-nl^ 
I  of  farmers^— Mr.  Kins,  957,  965. 

Inflation  of  currencv,  effect  of — Mr.  King, 

971;   Mr.  Swan- on..  1450,  1468,  1469. 
Insurance,    Municipal    Hail    in^^urance    of 

Sask.— Mr.  Hamikon,   1022,   1031;   M| 

Fraser,  1345.  J 

Insurance,  joo-operative,    Mimiciaiai  .^^T 

Insurance    Association — Mr.    Hamil'tJ^  . 


In.?uranee   on    Farm    buildings   protecting 
+ioans— Mr.  FaiTOw.   1299.  to   1305:   Mr. 

Mc^'edl,  1828. 
Insurance,     crop,     bv     Government — Mr. 

King,  979,  980;  Mr.  Hamilton.  1055. 

^rm-ediate     credit,     barren     area— Mr. 

-jng,  963,  967,  968;  Mr.  McLean,  1157 J 

1158.  ■   *' 

Intermediate      ci'tdit      debenture^-, 

demand  for^Mr.  King,  976. 
Intermediate  credit  for  live  stock  fonncrs^ 

supplied     bv     European   '  capital — Mr. 

King,  966.  .  ^ 

^Intermediate  ^crpdfiti,'   utcPo'*i(y    for — ]\ 

King,  963,  965,  986.  "         - 

Intea-mediate    Credit    System    kn,. 

Pei'sonal    Farm    Credits    Doijartincun-- — 

Mr.  King,  975. 
Intermediate  credit   system,   opc-na-tion   of 

—Mr.  King,  967,  968,  975. 
Interest,     abolition     of — Mr.     Bevington, 
1081.  ^' 

Interest    arrears    on    farm    mortgages    of 

Mutual  Life  Insurance   Co. — Mr.  Bow- 
Ifcnan,  1131  to  1135. 
Interest  earned  bv  Land  Banks'  in  U.S. — 

Mr.  Kins,  959,-  976,  978. 
Intea-est     overdue,     added    to     mortgage 

principal — Mr.  Bowman,  1131. 
Interest,  mte  of,  afTected  by  character  of 

bon-owei'^Mr.    Ste.    Marie,    612;    iM' 

McNeil,  1337.  ^ 

Interest,  rate  of,  affected  by  Government 

bonds— Mr.  Ste.  Marie.  611;  Mr.  Fraser, 

1339.  m^ 

Intere,3t,   roite   of,    affecred   bv  "•■Manitoba 

FaiTQ  Ix)an  Board— Mr.   McNeil,   1331, 

1332.  1334.  1336. 
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Interest,  rate  of,  affected  by  Sask.  Farm 
Loan    Board— Mr.    Fraser,    1352,    1362, 


rt,  rate  of,  affected  by  security — ^Mr. 
McNeil,  1336,  1337. 
Interest,   rate   of,   Australian  Fann   Loam 

System— Mr.  Ward,  1108. 
Lit'eresit  ratei  icharged  by  Banks  on  ad- 
vances against  warehouse  receipts — Mr.  - 
Stonehouse,  597.  '  . 

'^-'■Trest,    rate    of,     charged    by    Banks 
:ceeds  i-ate  permitted  by  Banks  Act — 
*-  Mr.  Reid,  650,  653,  654.  J 

Interest,   rate   of,   charged  by   banks  o" 
short  term  loans— Mr.  Reid,  650,.  654;  ■ 
Mr.  Pirie,  950;   Mr.  McNeil,  1326.      ■- 
Interest,     rate    of,     charged     by     CredM 

Unions  in  Quebec — Mr.  Gagne,  1051.  ^.      - 
^  terest,  rate  of,  charged  by  Sask.  Farm 
ban   Board— Mr. .  Edwards,    440;    Mrj- 
"Hamilton,  1054;   Mr.  Ward,  1104;   Mr^ 
Eraser,  1339. 
Interest,  rate  of,  charged  by  War  Finance 
Corporation— Mr.  King,  937.  , 

ferest   rates   charged   fanners   on   long 
Im  loans  in  Mass. — Mr.  King,  960. 
pest,  rate  of,  charged  farmers  vs.  other 
tdustries— Mr.  Ward,  1097,  1098. 
&est,  rate  of,  charged  on  farm  mach- 
inery—Mr. Bradshaw,  1256,  1282. 
Interest,  rate   of,  from   Ontario   Govern- 
ment—Mr. Ste.  Marie,  613.  ' 
Interest,  rate   of,  in  GermanyJ^Mr,*  Stej^ 

Marie,  612;    Mr.   Gagne,   1051.       "^       ' 
Interest,  rate  of,  in  Manitoba — Mr.  Grant,, 
360,  365,  366,  379;    Mr.  McNeil,   1326,' 
1332. 
Interest,  rate  of,  in  Quebec  result  of  thrift 

of  farmer— Mr.  Ste.   Marie,   612. 
Interest,    rate    of.     New     Zealand    Farm 

Loans  System— Mr.  Ward,  1108. 
Interest,  rate  of,  in  Sack.- M.  Edwardsji 
443,, 444;    Mr.  V/illiams,   830,  841,   843/ 
844;    Mr.    Hamilton,    1054,    1056;    Mr.  i. 
Bevington,    1077;    Mr.    Bowman,    1133;]^ 
Mr.  Fraser,  1338,  1350,  1365;  Mr.  Swan- 
— m,  1450. 

Irest,  rate  of,  Sask.  vs..  Manitoba — Mr,  ' 
McNeil,  1336. 
Interest,  rate  of,  in  U.S.  to  farmers — Mr. 
Edwards,  444;  Mr.  King,  .957,  .9        ^'  ' 
Ward,  1113. 
Interest,  rate  of,  on  farm  mortgages— Mr 
Ste.  Marie,  611;   Mr.  Hamilton,,  1056 
Mr.  Bevington,  1077;  Mr.  Ward,  1097 
Mr.   Bowman,    1119,    1120,    1133,    1135;     ■ 
Mr.  Farrow,   1306,   1307;    Mr.   McNeil, 
1326;  Mr.  Dewar,  1370.„  , 

Interest  rate  of,  equal  to  all  farmers  in 


reaerai  jcarm  ijoau  sysuem. — ivj.r, 

son,   1460. 
Interest,   rate   of,   from   Manitoba   Farm 

Loan  Board— Mr.  Ste.  Marie,  611,  612, 

613;    Mr.  Ward,   1106,   1107;    Mr.  Mc-^ 
^^Bil.  1326;  Mr.  Swanson,  1460. 
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Interest,    rate    of,    on    bonds    before   and 
after  war — Mr.  Bowman,  1141. 

t,  rate  of,  on  bonds  and  deben- 
es  of  Ontario  Agricultural  Develop- 
at   Board— Mr.  Farrow,   1287. 
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Loans  Board— Mr.   Edwards,  440;    Mr. 

Hamilton,   1054;   Mr.  Ward,   1105;   Mr. 

Eraser,  1339,  1362,  1363. 
Interest,  rate  of,  on  deposits  in  Ontario 

Savings  Bank— Mr.  Farrow,  1287. 
Interest,  rate  of,  on  farm  mortgages    in 

France  and  Germany  vs.  Canada— Mr. 

Ste.  Marie,  612. 
Interest,   rate   of,  .on   farm   mortgages   in 

Ontario,  1914-1923— Mr.  Amos,  680,  685, 

686;  Mr.  Bowman,  1120,  1135;  Mr.  Far- 
row,  1287,   1306,   1307.      • 
Interest,  rate   of,   on  farm  mortgages  af- 
^"""ed  by  Ontario  "Agricultural  Develop- 
it  Board— Mr.  FaiTow,  1306. 
.est,  rate  of,  on  Government  Deben- 
es,    Sask.    Farm    Loans    Board — Mr. 
milton,   1054;    Mr.  Ward,  1105;   Mr. 
y.aser,  1339,  1362,  1363. 
Interest,  rate  of,  on  Land  Bank  Deben- 
ftures  in  U.S.— Mr.  King,  959,  978;  Mr, 
■    Farrow,  1310. 
Interest,    rate    of,    on    long  iierm    loans, 

American  vs.  Canadian — Mr.  Reid,  649, 

650,  651.  .    ' 

Interest,  rate   of,  on  municipal   and  rail- 
way bonds — Mr.  Bowman,  1141. 
Interest,  rate  of,  on  school  debentures — 

Mr.  Bowman,  1119. 
Interest,  rate  of,  on  short  term  loans  in 

Ontario— Mr.  Farrow,   1312,   1313,   1317. 
Interest,   rate    of,,  paid    on    deposits    by 

Banks— Mr.    Reid,    650;     Mr.    McNeil, 

1356. 
Interlocking    Directorates    of    Banks    and 

Trust  companies— Mr.  McLean,  1161. 
Investment  capital,  proper  source  for  rural 
jcredit  funds— Mr.  King,  937,, 971. 
Ireland,    credit    system    in — Mr.    Ward, 

1101,  1102,  1103. 
Issuing  of  currency — Mr.  King,  969,  970, 

973,    974,    1058,    1059;    Mr.    Bevington, 
,    1069,  1070,  1071,  1073,  1076;  Mr.  Swan- 
^  son, .  1450,  1470. 
Land  j.Banks  in  U.S.  aiding  Farmer — Mr 

Grant,  417,  418. 
Land   Bank,    cost    of    administering — Mi 

King,  960.  ' 

Land  Banks  deal  only  with  association  of 

Farmers— Mr.  King,  961. 
Land  Banks,   German  system  ideal — Mr. 

Grant,  418.  "  " 

Land3anks,  interest  earned  by — Mr.  King, 

959,'  976,  978. 
Land  Banks  liable  for  debentures  of  other 

Land  Banks— Mr.  King,  960. 
Land   Banks,   origin    of   capital    of — Mr. 

King,  959,  976.  | 
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Land  Banks  rediscount  notes  and  mort- 
gages—Mr. Grant,  418;  Mr.  King,  959, 
967,  975,  976,  977. 

Land  Banks  to  be  owned  by  farmers — Mr. 
King,  959,  960,  976. 

Land  Bank  debentures  exempt  from  tax- 
ation, Mr.  King,  959,  967;  Mr.  Ward, 
1109;  Mr.  Farrow,  1310. 

Land  Bank  debentures,  interest  rate  on — 
Mr.  King,  959,  978;  Mr.  Farrow,  1310. 

Land  Bank  debentures  not  guaranteed  by 
Government — Mr.  King,  959. 

Land  Bank  debentures  in  U.S.  sold  through 
Post  Offices— Mr.  King,  959 

Legal  tender  as  not  security — Mr.  Beving- 
ton, 1076. 

Liability  limited  in  Association,  (Federal 
Farm  Loans  System) — Mr.  King,  957. 

Limit  of  Government's  function  in  supply- 
ing credit — Mr.  Grant,  417. 

Liquid    assets    essential    to    Banks— Mr. 
King,  937,  957,  971,  972. 
,    Liquid    and    non-liquid    assets,    effect    on 
loans— Mr.  Williams,  844;  Mr.  King,  967. 

Loans,  amortization  plan  vs.  straight 
mortgage — Mr.  Farrow,  1288,  1289. 

Loans  and  deposits  essential  to  monetary 
system— Mr.  Bevington,  1065,  1074. 

Loans,  amortization  plan  only,  made  by 
Farm  Loans  Board— Mr.  Williams,  844. 

Loans  affected  by  character  of  borrower — 
Mr.  Ste.  Marie,  612;  Mr.  McLean,  1163: 
Mr.  Farrow,  1290;  Mr.  McNeil,  1337. 

Loans  by  Government  of  Sask.  to  Far- 
mers—Mr. Hamilton,  1042. 

Loans  by  Ontario  Agricultural  Develop- 
ment Board,  amount  of — Mr.  Farrow, 
1285,  1286,.  1292,  1293,  1295,  1316.         Jl 

Loans  by  Sask.  Farm  Loans  Board,  amount 
of— Mr.  Edwards,  439,  440;  Mr.  Hamil- 
ton, 1054;  Mr.  Ward,.  1103;  Mr.  Eraser, 
1358.  -  ^ 

Loans,  city  vs.  farm — Mr.  Farrow,  1307 
1308.  ^ 

Loans,  cost  of  in  Canada  vs.  U.S. — Mr. 
Bevington,  1077,  1078.  -i||_ 

Loans,  difficulty  of  obtaining  from  Banks 
—Mr.  Newman,  1611,  1612.  i 

Loans,  duration  of  in  West — Mr.  Wil- 
liams, 844. 

Loans,  farm,  Sask.  vs.  U.S. — Mr.  Hamiltom' 
'       1040.  1 

Loans,  Federal  Farm  Loan  Systemis  for 
agricultural  purposes  only — Mr.  Kiag, 
961. 

Loans  in  Manitoba,  amount  of — Mr* 
Ward,  1104;  Mr.  McNeil,  1326,  1335.    ' 

Loans  in  Ontario,  amount  of — Mr.  Amos, 
683,  684;  Mr.  Farrow,  1285. 

Loans  in  Ontario,  applications  for — Mr. 
Farrow,  1285,  1293. 

Loans  in  Sask.,  applications  for— Mr. 
Hamilton,  1056;  Mr.  Fraser,  1343. 

Loans  Limited  to  percentage  of  Land 
Value— Mr.  Kmg,  957;  Mr.  Ward,  1099; 
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Mr.   Farrow,   1289,   1290;    Mr.   McNeil, 
1325. 

Loans,  long  term  in  U.  S.  on  amortization 
plan— Mr.  King,  957,  958. 

Loans,  long  term,  U.S.  system  controlled 
by  farmers — Mr.  Edwards,  444;  Mr. 
King.  958. 

Loans,  Manitoba  Farm  Loans  Board,  per- 
centage loaned  to — Mr.  McNeil,  1325. 

Loans,  short  term,  Ontario,  interest  rate 
on— Mr.  Farrow,  1312,  1313,  1317. 

Loan  organizations,  foreclosures  by — Mr. 
Ward,  1099;  Mr.  Bowman,  1136,  1144; 
Mr.  Farrow,  1293,  1310;  Mr.  McNeil,, 
1331,  1332;  Mr.  Fraser,  1359.  d 

Loans,  outside  interference  with — Mr.  Far- 
row, 1291;  Mr.  McNeil,  1325. 

Loans,  purpose  of — Mr.  King,  962. 

Loan  rejections— Mr.  Farrow,  1297;  Mr. 
McNeil,  1330,  1332. 

Loans,  security  for — Mr.  Grant,  416,  417; 
Mr.  Edwords,  444;  Mr.  Williams,  841; 
Mr.  KinK,  959,  961,  962,  974;  Mr.  Hamil- 
ton, 1058,  1059;  Mr;  BevinKton,  1068, 
1076;  Mr.  Ward,  1098,  1110;  Mr.  Far- 
—  row,  1290,  1295,  1312,  1313,  1318,  1319, 
1320;  Mr.  McNeil,  1336,  1337,  1339. 

Loans,  short  term.  Banks  compound  inter- 
->-  est  on  renewals — Mr.  Reid,  653. 

Loans,  short  term,  need  for  obviated  by 

retailers  cash  basis — Mr.  Sly,  761. 

Loans,  short  term,  purposes  for — Mr.  Far- 
row, 1313,  1314,  1317,  1318.  1319. 

Loans  to  co-operative  associations,  by  War 
t  Finance  Corporation — Mr.  King,  937, 
.  963,  966. 

Localization  of  credit,  advantages  of— 
Mr.  FaiTow,.  1321. 

Losses  by  Banks  in  Sask. — Mr.  Williams, 
843,  843. 

Losses  by  Loan  organizations — Mr.  Far- 
row, 1294;  Mr.  McNeil,  1327;  Mr. 
Fraser,  1339. 

Manitoba  Farm  Loan  Board,  Act  passed 
Mar.  9th,  1917— Mr.  McNeil,  1325,  1332. 

Manitoba  Farm  Loans  Board,  amount 
loaned— Mr.  McNeil,  1326,  1335. 

Manitoba  Farm  Loans  Board,  appraisal — 
Mr.  McNeil,  1329. 

Manitoba  Farm  Loans  Board,  arrears — Mr. 
McNeil,  1327,  1328,  1329.  1334. 

Manitoba  Farm  Loans  Board,  class  of 
borrowers— Mr.  McNeil,  1330,  1331,  1333; 
Mr.  Swanson,  1456. 

Manitoba  Farm  Loans  Board,  collections 
—Mr.  McNeil,  1327,  1328. 

Manitoba  Farm  Loans  Board,  cost  of  ad- 
ministration—Mr. McNeil,  1326,  1327, 
1334.  ! 

Manitoba  Farm  Loans  Board,  difficulties 
of — Mr.  Bowman,  1144. 

Manitoba  Farm  Loans  Board,  effect  on  in- 
terest rate— Mr.  McNeil,  1331,  1332, 
1334,  1336. 

Manitoba  Farm  Loans  Board,  funds  ade- 
quate—Mr. McNeil,  1335,  1336. 
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Manitoba  Farm  Loans  Board,  interest  rate 

charged   by— Mr.   Ste.   Marie,   611,   612, 

613;  Mr.  Ward,  1106,  1107;  Mr.  McNeil, 

1326;  Mr.  Swanson,  1460. 
Manitoba  Farm  Loans  Board,  losses — Mr. 

McNeil,  1327. 
Manitoba  Farm  Loans  Board,  maximum 

loan— 1329. 
Manitoba  Farm  Loans  Board,  number  of 

loans— Mr.  McNeil,  1328. 
Manitoba  Farm  Loans  Board,   operation 

of— Mr.    Ward,    llOi,    1106,    1107;    Mr 

McNeil,  1325  to  1338. 
Manitoba  Farm  Loans  Board,  profits — Mr. 

Ward,  1107;  Mr.  McNeil,  1326. 
Manitoba  Farm  Loans  Board,  purpose  of 

loan^-Mr.    McNeil,    1325,    1329,    1330^ 

1331,  1332.  A. 
Manitoba  Farm  Loans  Board,  rejections- 
Mr.  McNeil,  1330,  1332. 

Manitoba  Farm  Loans  Board,  source  of 
funds— Mr.  McNeil,  1329,  1332,  1333. 

Market  conditions  make  credit  necessary 
—Mr.  King,  937. 

Marketing  affected  by  credit — Mr.  King, 
937. 

Maximum  Loan  of  Provincial  Systems- 
Mr.  Farrow,  1296;  Mr.  McNeil,  1329; 
Mr.  Fraser,  1347. 

Manitoba,  amount  of  mortgages  out- 
standing—Mr. McNeil,  1335. 

Manitoba,  interest  rate  in — Mr.  McNeil,_ 

1332.  ^ 
Manitoba    vs.    Sask.,    interest   rates — Mr. 

McNeil,  1336. 

Manitoba,  moratorium  detrimental  to  far- 
mers— Mr.  Bowman,  1144. 

Manufacturers  vs.  farmers.  Government 
aid  to — Mr.  Bowman,  1144.    ■ 

Method  of  assisting  farmers  by  providing 
credif^Mr.  Grant,  416,  417. 

Mis-use  of  credit  by  farmers — Mr.  Mc- 
Lean, 1161.  ■■ 

Monetary  system  controlled  by  Banks — 
Mr.  Bevington,  1082. 

Monetary  system,  loans  and  deposits 
essential  to — Mr.  Bevington,  1065,  1074.,' 

Money  for  farm  mortgages  affected  by 
non-taxable  Victory  bonds — Mr.  Ste. 
Marie,  611. 

Money,  natural  flow  of— Mr.  King,  978. 

Money,  shortage  of  in  U.S. — Mr.  King, 
977,  978.  r 

Monopolv  of  credit  by  Banks — Mr.  King. 
978;  Mr.  Bevington,  1064,  1072,  1082; 
Mr.  McLean,  1164. 

Monopoly  of  credit  in  U.  S.  by  Federal 
Reserve  Banks — Mr.  King,  978. 

Monopojy  of  Federal  Reserve  Banks,i' 
farmers  bound  to  break — Mr.  King,  969. 

Monopoly  of  credit  in  U.  S.  by  private 
Banks— Mr.  King,  977. 

Moratorium,  Manitoba,  detrimental  to 
farmers — Mr.  Bowman,   1144. 

Moratorium,  Sask.,  Act  empowering  Gov- 
ernor in  Council  to  declare— Mr.  Hamil- 
ton, 1039,  1040,.  1041. 
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Mortgage  companies  paying  taxes  to  pre- 
vent sale  ^f  land  for  taxes — Mr.  Hamil- 
'  ton  1057;  Mr.  Bowman,  .,1138,  1139. 

^  Mortgages,  cost  of  placing — Mr.  Williams, 
r  11  844;  Mr.  Bowman,  1136,  1137;  Mr.  Par- 
^       row,  1288;  Mr.  Fraser,  1341,  1342. 

Mortgages,    cost    of    renewing — Mr.    Wil- 
liams, 845;  Mr.  Bowman,  1137. 
Mortgages,    existing    form    of,    increasing 

tenancy— Mr.  Ward,  1101. 
Mortgages,  farm,  interest  rates  on — Mr. 
Ste.  Marie,  611;  Mr.  Hamilton,  1077; 
Mr.  Ward,  1097;  Mr.  Bowman,  1119, 
1120,  1133,  1135;  Mr.  Farrow,  1306,  1307; 
^1       Mr.  McNeil,  1326,  1332. 

Mortgages  in  Manitoba,  amount  of — Mr. 
i  McNeil,  1335. 

Mortgages  in  Manitoba,  interest  rate  on 
—Mr.  Grant,  360,  365, .  366,  379;  Mr. 
Ward,  1097;  Mr.  McNeil,  1326,  1332.. 
Mortgages  in  Ontario,  amount  of  in  19j 

and  1919— M.  Amos,  683,  684. 
Mortgages  in  Ontario,  interest  rate  on— 

—  Mr.  Amos,  680,  685,  686;  Mr.  Bowman, 
1120,  1135;  Mr.  Farrow,  1287,  1306,  1307. 

Mortgages  in  V/est,  duration  of— Mr.  Wil- 
liams, 844. 

,     Multiplicity    of    banks,    advantages    and 

disadvantages — Mr.  King,  874,  875. 
Municipal  credit,  Sask.  vs.  Bank  loans — 

Mr.  Hamilton,  1025. 
Municipal  credit  in  Sask. — ^Mr.  Hamilton, 

1024. 
Municipal    Hail    insurance   association   is 
I       organization  of  i-ural  municipalities— Mr. 
Hamilton,  1055. 

Mutual  Life  Insurance  Co.,  farm  loans — 

^        Mr.  Bowman,  1114,  1130  to  1135,  1139. 

National   Laon   Association   composed   of 

farmers — ^Mr.    King,    958;      Mr.    Ward, 

1109,  1110. 

_        National    Farm    Loan    Association    stock 

"—      can-ies  double  liability — Mt.  Ward,  1109. 

Need    for    credit    at    low    interest — Mr. 

Edwards,    443,    444;    -Mr.    Toupin,    449, 

456;  Mr.  Pirie,  949,  950;  Mr.  King,  956, 

—  ~^$7,  963,  965,  966;  Mr.  Ward,  1097,  1099, 
^  1105;  Mr.  Farrow,  1285,  1305,  1306,  1308, 

1316,  1317;  Mr.  Swanson,  1459. 
New  Banking  system  needed  for  agricul- 
^-«»ire— Mr.  King,  965. 

V  Zealand  Farm  Loan  System,  opera- 

_  on  of— Mr.  Ward,  1108. 
Niw  Zealand  Farm  Loan  Syst£m,  interest 

rate  charged— Mr.  Ward,  1108. 
Normal   vs.  abnormal  credit — Mr.  Swan- 
son,  1358. 
Notes  of  Bank  have  prior  claim  on  assets 
1^       —Mr.  King,  974. 

Notes,     Dominion,     issuing    of     against 

approved  security — Mr.  King,  973. 
Notes,  Federal   Reserve  Bank,  gold  and 

commodity  basis — Mr.  King,  969. 
Notes    and    Mortgages    of   farmers     not 

p^doi^efi   by   Land   Banks— Mr.   King, 

959.     '^  —     ^J*^ 
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Note  redemption  fimd     of     Banks — Mr. 

King,  974;  Mr.  Bevington,  1076. 
Notes,  security  of  Dominion  vs.  Bank — 

Mr.  King,  974. 
Ontario  Agricultural  Development  Board 

origin   and    operation  of — Mr.   Farrow, 

1285  to  1323. 
"  '*'  io  Farm  Loans  Act,  operation  of — 

_    .  Farrow,  1311  to  1318. 
Ontario  Farm  Loans  Act — 1921 — for  short 

term  credit — Mr.  Farrow,  1311. 
Ontario  Government  rate  of  interest — Mr. 

Ste.  Marie,  613. 
Ontario   Savings  Bank   deposits,   interest 

rate  paid  on — Mr.  Farrow,  1287. 
Opposition  to  Federal  Farm  Loan  System 

—Mr.  King,  962. 
Peoples  Banks  merely  savings  institutions 
-.      —Mr.  Gagne,  1054. 
'Peoples  Credit  Unions  preferable  to  state 

credit— Mr.  Gagne,  1053. 
Per    capita   taxes,    Sask.— Mr.    Hamilton, 

1024;  Mr.  Farrow,  1365. 
Percentage  of  fann  value  of  loans — Mr. 

King,  957;  Mr.  Ward,  1099;  Mr.  Farrow, 

1289,  1290;  Mr.  McNeil,  1325. 
Personal   Farm   Credits   Department,   In- 
termediate credit,  U.S.— Mr.  King,  975. 
Policy  of  Government  guaranteeing  bonds 

—Mr.  Grant,  417. 
Political    interference    with    Government 

creditors— Mr.  Farrow,   1294;    Mr.   Mc- 
Neil, 1335. 
Population   of  Sask.— Mr.  Edwards,  443; 

Mr.  Fraser,  1365,  1367. 
Post  Offices  sell  Land  Bank  debentures 

in  U.S.— Mr.  King,  959. 
Provincial     Bank     and     Credit     Society, 

proposed  operation  of— Mr.  Bevington, 

1067  to  1076,  1080,  1081,  1083. 
Provincial   Bank   and   Credit   Society  vs. 

Federal      Reserve     system — Mr.    Bev- 
ington, 1067,  1080,  1081. 
Provincial     vs.     Bank     Debentures — Mr. 

King,  1059. 
Provincial  Deposit  Banks  fimds  for  long 

tei-m   loans — Mr.    McLean,    1158;      Mr. 

Fan-ow,  1322. 
Provin"'"]  vs.  Federal  borrowing  power — 

Mr.  Hamilton,  1058. 
Provincial    Governments    should    become 

chartered   banks — Mr.  Bevington,   1066. 
Provincial    Government,    Sask.,   loans    to 

farmers — Mr.  Hamilton,  1042. 
Provincial  Unions,  for  better  distribution 

of  credit— Mr.  Gagne,  1052. 
Provision  of  credit.  Government  function 

Mr.    Grant,    416,    417;    Mr.    Hamilton, 

1057;  Mr.  Bevington,  1068. 
Purchasing    power    of    farmers,    affect    on 

industries— Mr.  King,  957,  965. 
Purpose '  of  loans,  farm   loans  systems — 

Mr.  King,  961,  962;  Mr.  McNeil,  1329, 

l.^sn,  1333,  1334;  Mr.  Fraser,  1338,  1343, 

1368.       —      -         ■ 
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Rediscouttt  of  noted  and  mortgages  by 
Land  Banlcs— Mr.  Grant,  418;  Mr.  King, 
959,  967,  975,  977. 

Rediscounting  under  Finance  Act  1914 
taken  from  American  Federal  Reserve 
Act— Mr.  King,  972. 

Reduction  in  Bank  loans  in  Sask. — Mr.' 
Hamilton.  1023,  1024. 

Regional  Banks  modoUod  on  Federal  Ra- 
il        pcrvp  System — Mr.  King,  957. 

Rejections  of  loan  applications^Mr.  Far- 
row, 1297:  Mr.  McN'eil,  1330,  1332. 

Repayment  of  loans  by  Cattle-raiser.-^- 
Associati()n>-to  War  Finance  Corpora- 
tion—Mr. Kinfi,  937. 

Re\-Mue  of  Sask.— Mr.  Hamilton,  1063. 

Rural  credit— Agenda,  7,  421,  422. 

Rural  Credit  Societies,  formation  and 
operation   of — Mr.   Bevington,    1067. 

Rural  Credit  system,  aid  to  Banks-^Mr. 
Kins,  977. 

Rural  Credit  s>'Stem,  Canadu,  only  large 
agricultural  country  without — Mr.  Kd- 
wards,  443.  ■" 

Sale  through  Post -Offices  of  LSnd  Bank 
Debentures— Mr.  King,  959. 

Savings  deposits,  amount  received  by 
Ontario  Government  Bank — Mr.  Fai-row, 
1287,  1311. 

Saskatchewan,  current  revenue  of — Mr. 
Hamilton,  1063. 

Saskatchewan,  deficit  last  year — Mr. 
Hamilton,  1063. 

Saskatchewan,,  debt  per  capita— Mr.  Ed- 
wards, 437,  444;  Mr.  Fraser,  1367. 

Saskatchewan,  interest  rate  in — Mr.  Ed- 
wards, 443,  444;  Mr.  Williams,  830,  841, 
843,  844;  Mr.  Hamilton,  1054,  1056;  Mr. 
Bevington,  1077;  Mr.  Bowman,  1133; 
Mr.  Fraser,  1338,  1350,  1365;  Mr.  Sw;m- 
son,  1469,  1460. 

Siskatchewan  -s.  Manitoba,  intere.st  rates 
—Mr.  McNeil,  1336. 

Saskatchewan,  Governor  in  Council  em- 
powered to  declare  moratorium — Mr. 
Hamilton,  1039,  1040,  1041. 

Saskatchewan,  population  of— Mr.  Ed- 
wards, 443;  Mr.  Fraser,  1365,  1367. 

Saskatchewan  Farm  Loan  Act-1917— Mr. 
Fraser,  1338,  1343,  1368. 

Saskatchewan  Farm  Loun  Board,  amount 
M    of   loms— Mr.   Edwards,   439,   440;    Mr. 
■     Hamilton.   1054;   Mr.  Ward,   1103;    Mr. 
Fraser,  1358. 

Saskatchewan  Farm  Loan  Bonds,  amount 
purchased  by  farmers  in  1922 — Mr.  Wil- 
liams, 844;  Mr.  Hamilton,  1022;  Mr. 
Ward,  1106;   Mr.  Fraser,  1365,  1366. 

Saskatchewan  Farm  Loan  Board,  ap- 
praisal— Mr.  Fraser,  1341. 

Saskatchewan  Farm  Loan  Board,  arrears— 
*    Mr.  Fraser,  1344,  1345,  1364. 

Saskatchewan  Farm  Loan  Board,  bond  de- 
nominations— Mr.  Edwards,  440. 

Saskatchewan   Farm   Loan   Board,   collec- 
-  tions — Mr.  Bowman,   1144;   Mr.  Fraser, 

1345,  1346,  1350,  1351. 
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Saskatchewan  Farm  Losin  Board,  compoSF" 
tion   of— Mr.   Fraser,   1340. 

Saskatchewan  Farm  Loan  Board,  cost  of 
administration — Mr.  Fraser,  1339. 

Saskatchewan  Farm  Loan  Board  deals 
directly  with  farmer— Mr.  Fraser,  1340. 

Saskatchewan  Farm  Loan  Board  deben- 
tures- on  three  months  call — Mr.  Hamil- 
ton, 1055,  1056;  Mr.  Ward,  1106., 

Saskatchewan  Farm  Loan  Board  deficits- 
would  be  paid  by  Government — Mrj 
Edwards,  440.  '  '- 

Saskatchewan  Farm  Loan  Board  efiect  on 
interest  rate— Mr.  Fraser,  1352,  1362,^ 
1365.  -i 

Saskatchewan  Farm  Loan  Board,  hail  in- 
surance paid  for — Mr.  Hamilton,  1022, 
1031;  Mr.  Fraser,  1346. 

Saskatchewan  Farm  Loan  Board,  insuffi- 
cient funds— Mr.  Hamilton,  1057,  1058, 
1059;  Mr.  Ward,  1103,  1106;  Mr.  Fraser, 
1339,  1347,  1351.  1352,  1365,  1367.  r- 

Saskatehcwan  Farm  Loan  Board,  interesi 
arrears  not  added  to  loan — Mr.  Fraser 
1344,  1345,  1364. 

Sa.-katchcwan  Farm  Lot-n  Board,  interest 
rate  charged  by — Mr.  Edwards,  440 ;  Mr. 
Hamilton,   1054;    Mr.  Ward,   1104;   Mr., 
Fraser,  1339. 

Saskatchewan  Farm  Loan  Board  loaning 
in  all  parts  of  Province — Mr.  Fraser, 
1362.  -^ 

Saskatchewan  Farm  Loan  Board,  losses — 
Mr.  Fraser,   1339. 

Saskatchewan  Farm  Loan  Board,  .Maxi- 
mum Loan — Mr.  Fraser,  1347.  — '^ 

Saskatchewan  Farm  Loan  Board,  number 
of  loans — Mr.  Fraser,  1343. 

Saskatchewan  Farm  Loan  Board,  opera- 
tion of— Mr.  Edwards.  440;  Mr.  Wil- 
liams, 844;  Mr.  Hamilton,  1054,  1055, 
1056,  1057;  Mr.  Ward,  1103,  1104,  1105, 
1106;  Mr.  Fraser,  1339  to  1365. 

Saskatchewan  Farm  Loan  Board  operate^ 
on    amortization    plan    only — Mr.    Wil-" 
Hams,    844;    Mr.    Hamilton,    1055;    Mr. 
Ward,  1103,  1106. 

Saskatchewan  Farm  Loan  Board,  percen- 
tage of  value  of  loans — Mr.  Fraser^l341,,^ 

1342.  *fc  i4- 
Saskatchewan  Farm  Loan  Board,  propor- 
tion of  loans  of  Province  held  by-^r. 
Fraser,   1367.  ™ 

Saskatchewan  Farm  Loan  Board,  purp(, 
of  loans— Mr.  Eraser,,  1338^  1339^^  1340 

1343,  1368.  1    ■^    -*    « 
Saskatchewan  Farm  Loan  Board,  profits- 

— Mr.  Ward,  1105;  Mr.  Fraser,  1339. 
Saskatchewan   Farm   Loan   Board  reports 

and    financial    statement — Mr.    Fraser, 

1353  to   1360.  — 

Saskatchewan    Farm    Loan    Board,    seed 

grain  paid  for — Mr.  Fraser,  1346. 
Saskatchewan  Farm  Loan  Board,  solvency 

of— Mr.   Fraser,   1350. 
Saskatchewan   Farm   Loan   Board,   source 

of      funds— Mr.    Hamilton,    1054.    1055, 
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1058,  1059;   Mr.  Ward,  1105,  1106;' Mr. 
Fraser,  1339,  1351,  1352,  1362,  1363. 
Saskatchewan  Farm  Loan"  Board,  surplus — 
F        Mr.  Fraser,   1361. 

^      Saskatchewan    Farm    Loan    Board,    taxes 

_  paid  for  farmers— Mr.  Fraser,  1346,  1347." 

School   debentures,  interest  rate   on — Mr. 

Bowman,  1119. 
Security  for  loans — Mr.   Grant,  416,  417; 
Mr.  Edwards,  444;    Mi.  Williams,  841; 
Mr.  King,  959,  961,  962  974;  Mr.  Hamil- 
ton,   1058,    1059;    Mr.   Beviagton,    1068, 
1076;    Mr.  Ward,  1098,   1110;   Mr.  Far- 
row,   1290,   1295,   1312,   1313,  1318,  1319, 
1320;   Mr.  McNeil,  1336,  1337,  1339. 
Security   for   loans   affects  interest  rate- 
Mr.  McNeil.  1336,  1337 
='""— ity,    suitable— Mr.    Grant,   416,    417; 

fc  Edwards,  444;  Mr.  Ste.  Marie,  612; 

-    -MR   Ward,   1098,   1099,   1112;    Mr.   Mc- 
Lean, 1163;  Mr.  Swanson,  1460. 
-^      Seed  grain  paid  for  by  Sask.  Farm  Loan 
Board— Mr.  Fraser,  1346. 

—  Seizures- by  creditors — Mr.  Hamilton,  1041, 

1042;  Mr.  Bowman,  1136,  1144;  Mr.  Far- 

~         row,  1293,  1310;  Mr.  McNeil,  1331,  1332; 

Mr.  Fraser,   1359. 

Short   term    credit,    defined — Mr.   Farrow,, 

1311.  r* 

Short  term  credit,  operation  of — Mr.  Reid, 

652,  653;  Mr.  McNeil,  1329. 
Solvency  of  Canadian  Banks — Mr.  Beving- 
*    ton,  1071.  * 

_        Solveacy  of  Sask.  Farm  Loans  Board — Mr.'-, 
Fraser,   1350.      . 
Sources    of    credit    to    farmers — Mr.    Ste. 
f    Marie,  613;   Mr.  Sw.anson,  1456,  1459. 

fource  of  funds  for  farm  loans — Mr.  Reid, 
652;   Mr.  Gagne,  1051,  1052,  1053;   Mr. 
Hamilton,    1054,    1055,    1058,    1059;    Mr.. 
L        Ward,    1105,    1106;    Mr.    McNeil,    1329, 
1332,  1333;  Mr.  Fraser,  1339,  1351,  1352,' 
1362,  1363. 
Stability  of  currency— Mr.  King,^74;  Mr. 
"    Swanson,  1468. 

Switzerland,    credit    system    in — Mr.    Ed- 
,    *■  wards,  444. 
Taxes,   per   capita,   in   Sask. — Mr.  Fraser, 

1365. 

Taxes  paid  by   mortgages   companies  to 
prevent    sale    of    land — Mr.     Hamilton, 
■'    ■"  1057;   Mr.  Bowman,  1138,   1139. 

Taxes  paid  by  Sask.  Farm  Loan  Board — 

Mr.  Fraser,  1346,  1347. 
Tax  arrears  in  Sask.— Mr.  Hamilton,  1030, 

1031. 
Tax      collections,      rural      municipalities, 

Sask.— Mr.  Hamilton,  1023,  1024. 
Tax,  Provincial,  per  capita,  in  Sask. — Mr. 

Hamilton,  1024. 
Tenacy  handicap  to  co-operative  Move- 

—  ments— Mr.  Ward,   1101. 

Tenacy    increased    by    existing    form    of 

mortgages — Mr.   Ward,    1101. 
Tenants,  people  who  become — Mr.  Wa£d^ 
1100. 


FRAL  CREDITS— Con. 
Terms    of    credit    mu-t   be    suitable — Mr. 

Grant,  416. 
Thrift  of  farmers  affects  rate  of  interest 

—Mr.  Ste.  Marie,  612. 
Trust  companies  subsidiary  to  Banks — '^''^ 

McLean,  1160,  1161. 
Unemployment  in  U.S.  in  1920— Mr.  King, 

957. 
United  States  Banking  System — Mr.  Grant, 

418;  Mr.  King,  972,  977,  978. 
United  States  Farm  Loan  System,  interest 

rates   charged — Mr.   Edwards,  444;    Mr. 

King,  957,  958;   Mr.  Ward,  1113. 
Victory    Bonds    absorbed   funds   formerly 

used  for  farm  mortgages — Mr.  Ste.  Ma- 
rie, 611;  Mr.  Ward,  1106;  Mr.  Farrow, 

1305;  Mr.  Frarer,  1351. 
Victory    Bonds    non    taxable,     effect     on 

Farm  mortgages — Mr.  Ste.  Marie,  611; 

Mr.  Amos,  685;   Mr.  Fraser,  1351. 
War  Finance    Corporation    advances    to 

agi-icultural      associations — Mr.      King, 

937,  963,  966.  L 

War  Finance   Corporation,   interest  rates 

charged— Mr.  King,  937,  966. 
War  Finance  Corporation,  origin  of  cap- 
ital of— Mr.  King,  970. 
War  Finance  Corporation,  purpose  of,  to 

aid    American    agriculture — Mr.    King, 

936,  937,  963. 
War   Finance   Corporation,   services   ren- 
dered—Mr. ICing,  937,  963,  965,  966. 
Weyburn   Securities   Bank,   earning^Mr 

Hamilton,  1021. 


tig^i^J-' 


RURAL  DEPOPULATION 

-Cause  of— Mr.  Grant, -375,  376,  398;  Mr. 

r    Toupin,  450,  459,  460;  Mr.  Fortier,  567, 
576;    Mr.   Ste.    Marie,   620,   621;     Mr. 
Spence,  798,  799,  802,  803;   Mr.  DeachT. 
man,  913,  914;  Mr.  Pirie,  948,  949,  954;' 
Mr.  Gagne,  1044,  1045.    See  also  "Emi- 
gration." t   5 

RYE.    See  under  "Gj  ~^' 

ST.  LAWRENCE      "' 

Cattle   route— Mr.    Campbell,   77    to   79; 

Mr.   CuiiT,   153;    Mr.   Light,   336;    Mr. 

Fortin,  1772  to  1776. 
Grain    route— Mr.    Imrie,    1432    to    1436, 

1439. 

SASKATCHEWAN  f 

Agricultural  Societies — Mr.  Williams,  817, 

828,  832,  840,  841. 
Cattle  in— Mr.  Hamilton,  1034. 
Farms— Mr.  Hamilton,  1006. 
Indebtednesr— Mr.   Edwards,  437  to   440, 

443,  444,  448;  Mr.  WUliams,  827. 
T^lixed  farming— Mr.  Reid,  647,  648;  Mr. 

"^nce,   795,  796,  798,  808,  811;    Mr. 
iams,   831   to   833;    Mr.   Hamilton, 
■      1035;  Mr.  Swanson,  1452,  1453,  1459. 
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_  ASKATCHEW AN— Con. 

Poultry— Mr.  Hamilton,  1034. 

Resolution  of  Legislature — Mr.  Hamilton, 
1027. 

Taxes— Mr.  Grisdale,  29;  Mr.  Edwards, 
436,  447;  Mr.  Williams,  824;  Mr.  Hamil- 
ton, 1023,  1024,  1026,  1030,  1031. 

SCANDINAVIA 

Emit  market— Mr.  Taylor,  62;  Mr.  Bul- 
man,  55;  Mr.  Scripture,  299, 

SCHOOL  TEACHERS 

^^Salaries  of  counti-y — Mr.  Edwards,  447. 

.SCREENINGS 

Wheat— Mr.  Imrie.  1443 :  Mr.  Blatchford, 
1447.  -^M   A     + 

SCRUBS  ^ 

CiUde,  dairy— Mr.  Barton,  113  to  115; 
Mr.  Cummins-  474;  475;  Mr.  Leitch, 
.-iSS,  539;  Mr.  Stc.  Marie,  608,  609,  621 
to  624;  Mr.  Williams,  837;  Mr.  Gagne, 
1044. 

SEED 

Potato,   Government  certified — Mr.  Pirie, 
I  959;  Mr.  Dewar,  1371  to  1379,  1384. 

Wheat— Mr.  Grant,  351,  361;  Mr.  Leitch, 
507,   508;    Mr.   Reid,  655.         _^    _^ 

_SELF  SUSTAINING  FARMS 

p^ee  "Mixed  Farms.'  'i 

3HEEP.     See    "Live    Stock".  * 

Shrinkage  .      ' 

Cattle     in     tranaportation--, — , „.^ 

ville,  1546  to  1549;  Mr.  Fortin,  1773. 

shipping.    See  under  "Transportation' 

SILAGE 

Ca.tt'Ie,  beef— Mr.  Barton,  109^110. 

SOCIAL  STATUS  f^   ' 

Farmers'  families— Mr.  Leitch,  97,  127; 
Mr.  Grant,  359,  360,  365,  369  to  371, 
376,  392  to  395,  397,  398;  Mrs.  McNaug- 
ton,  424  to  427;  Mr.  Toupin,  459;  Mr. 
Leitch,  512,  515;  Mr.  Spence,  805,  808; 
Mr.  Hamilton,  1032;  Mr.  Gagne,  1048, 
1049;  Mr.  Dewar,  1376;  See  also 
"Standard  of  Living".^    ,,  -^^ 

SOIL  , 

Drifting— Mr.   Williams,   832,   833. 
Fertility— Mr.  Hamilton,  1017,  1018;   Mr. 
Ga^e,  1044,  1048. 

SOLDIER  SETTLEMENT  BOARD 

Land  payments— Mr.  Hamilton,  1020jJ.021, 
1029,  1030.  '^  ,|&  ^ 

SOUTH  AFRICA 

Fi-uit  market— Mr.  Taylor,  52;  Mr. 
Bulman,  55;  Mr.  Scripture,  299,  310. 


rn 


SOUTH  AMERICA 

Cattle    competition — Mr.     McJLn 
235. 

SPECULATION 
Land— Mr.    Spence,    799,    804,    814;     Mr, 
Williams,    838;    Mr.    King,    979;    Mr. 
Bowman,  1116,  1117. 

SPRAYING^ 

Apple  costs— Mr.  Taylor,  47,  49;  Mr. 
Scripture,  303;  Mr.  Cummins:,  466;  Mr 
Leitch,  534;  Mr.  Fairbaim,  1640. 

Fruit  generally— Mr.  Taylor,  49;  Mr, 
Sissons,  496. 


Bulman,  62;  Mr.  Scrip- 
,  310;  Mr.  Sissons,  500 


SPREAD 

Appli 
tur 

to  502. 
Fruit  prices   generally— Mr.   Bulman,  62, 

u3. 
Milk  prices — Mr.   Sissons,- 492,,  493 ;   Mr. 

=^ry,  543  to  545,  548,  549;  Mr.  Hughes, 

,  557,  558.  -^ 

STANDARD  OF  LIVING^ 

Western  Canada— Mr.  "Grant,  419,  420; 
Mr.  Hamilton,  1032;  Mr.  Bowman,  112L 
1142,  1145.    See  also  "Social  Status".     ■ 

STANDARD  SHIPPING  CO., 

Shipping— Mr.  Doherty,  163,—     -*      — 

STANDARDIZATION  i 

Farm  Products— Mr.  Hamilton,  1037. 

STATISTICS  ' — * 

Grain  Exchange— Mr.  Graait,  401,  402.  -'" 

STEERS.     See  under  "Cattle"  under  "Lire 
Stock". 

STORAGE  J. 

Apples— Mr.  ScriptuTe,ifo7p"Mr,-Chase, 
317  to  319,  327;  Mr.  Gumming,  468,  469;' 
Mr.  Sissons,  499.  j-"-    - 

Cold — See  special  heading.  ' 

Grain— Mr.  Jackman,  707;  Mr.  ^^1761; 
Mr.  Spence,  814.    See  also  "Elevators", 

Potatoes— Mr.  NichoU,   159;      Mr.  Cunn-' 
in^ham,  221,  222;  Mr.  Ledingham,  261," 
262,  264;  Mr.  Pirie,  943,  946,  962;  Mr. 
Dewar,.  1376,  1382,   1383;    Mr.  Hatfield,. 

.  1391  to  1393,  1396  to  1401^  1403,  1407 
it   1410,   1412,   1413;'  Mr.  Estey,   1426, 

'  1428.  J 


STORE 

Cattle  must  be  shipped  from   Canadian 
ports — Mr.  Grisdale,  21,  22;  Mr.  Camp- 
bell, 68,  69,  81,  84;  Mr.  Hammell,  470,- 
471.  j 

STRAWBERRIES.     See  under  "Fruit".        ' 

SUBSIDIES  ^ 

Shipping — Mr.  Cunningham 


INDEX 
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SUCCESS 

Farming  not  a  commercial — Mr.  Barton, 
124;  Mr.  Leitch,  127,  128,  139;  Mr. 
Grant,  362,  374,  375,  394;  Mr.  Sissons, 
504,  505;  Mr.  Leitch,  512,  513;  Mr. 
Hamilton,  1029. 
Mijid  farming  necessary  for — Mr.  Barton, 
^M,  113;  Mr.  Leitch,  139;  Mr.  Grant, 
',  378;  Mr.  Toupin,  456;  Mr.  Spence, 
i  809;  Mr.  Williams,  832,  833. 
xToSucfcion,  more  than,  necessary  for — 
I  Mr.  Bulman,  54,  55;    Mr.  Leitch,   102, 

103;   Mr.  Thompson,  292;   Mr.  Leitch, 
I  514,  516;  Mr.  Spence,  810,  811,  813,  816; 

Mr.  Williams,  822;  Mr.  Hamilton,  1034, 
1035,  1059;  Mr.  Imrie,  1432;  Mr.  Mac- 
intosh, 1784. .  ,  k       ,mm 

SUGAR  JaMdH    ^hf'  k 

Beets=lie^aal  headm^"     W^ 
Cuba  in  potato  steamers — Mr.dedmgham, 

264;  Mr.  Pirie,  946,  947. 
Ocean  rate  on — Mr.  Cunningham,  203. 
Rail   rates   on— Mr.*'Sutherland,   763,   to 

765. 

Relative  prices — See  sp-eciai  heading. 

Tariff    preference    on    West    LidieS — Mr. 

Hatfield,  1417,  1418. 

SUGAR  BEETS 

Agreement  for  sale'^f — Mr.  Houson,  1755 

to    1758,    1760,    1761;    Mr.    Dougherty, 
■  J£OZ;  r,Mr.  Houson,  1822,  1823. 
_     ^  i    of  producing— Mr.    Houson,    1758, 

1760;  Mr.  Dougherty,  1806,  1812. 
Price   of— Mr.   Houson,    1759,   1760;    Mr. 

Dougherty,  1802  to  1805,  1813  to  1815; 

Mr.  Houson,  1820  to  1823,  1826,  1827. 
Production— Mr.  Houson,  1755,  1759. 
Rail  rates  on — Mr.  Houson,  1759. 
Testina:    of— Mr.    Dougherty,    1804,    1807 
to    1810,   1812,   1814,   1815;    Mr.  Houson, 

1816  to  1820. 
Yield  per  acre— Mr.  Houson,  1754.  1760; 

Mr.  Dougherty,  1803,  1807.  -|    H 

SURVEYS 

Agricultural— Mr.  Leitch,  91,  92;  Mr. 
Grant,  407;  Mrs.  McNaughton,  424; 
Mr  Toupin,  450,  457,  458;  Mr.  Leitch, 
538;' Mr.  Ste.  Marie,  602  to  606,  609; 
Mr.  Spence,  797,  798;  Mr.  Williams, 
817,  820,  821,  837;  Mr.  Hamilton,  1036, 
1038;  Mr.  Gagne,  1046,  104' 
Hamilton,  1059. 

, Methods    used— Mr.    Leitch,    101;      Mr. 

Grant,  347,  357,  364,  883,  384:  Mrs.  Mc- 
Naughton, 425,  427  to  430;  Mr.  Toupm, 
458;   Mr.  Leitch,  538;  Mr.  Ste.  Marie, 

t02  to  606,  609,  610. 
akness     of     methods     followed— Mr. 
,      Leitch,  94;   Mr.  Grant,  377,  407;   Mrs. 
McNaughton,  428  to  430;    Mr.  Leitch, 
538;  Mr.  Hamilton,  1016,  1036. 


iswipf^H^^^^^^^^H^Bi^p  Stock". 

SYSTmS^ 

Canadian  marketing— Mr.  Taylor,  47,  48; 

Mr.  Curry,  145;    Mr.  Scripture,  301  to 

305;    Mr.    Grant,   408,   410,   411;      Mr. 

Sissons,  501  to  502. 
Eai-m  accounting — Mr.  Leitch,  91,  94,  124, 

125,  138;  Mr.  Grant,  362  to  364,  383  to 

392;    Mr.   Williams,  821    to   823;      Mr. 

Hamilton,  1017;  Mr.  Newman,  1586  to 

1634;  Mr.  Fairbaim,  1652. 
Tenant    farming — Mr.    Williams,    824    to 

826. 

TARIFF 

British   Preference— Mr.  Sales,  626;    Mr.i 
Deachman,  924. 

Cuban  on  potatoes — Mr.  Chase,  324;  Mr. 
Pirie,  952;  Mr.  Hatfield,  1417;  Mr. 
Estey,  1425,  1427. 

Cuban  preference  in  United  States — Mr. 
Hatfield,  1417,  1418. 

Descriminates  against  farmers — Mr.  Ed- 
wards, 442,  444,  445;  Mr.  Sissons,  506; 
Mr.  Leitch,  535,  536;  Mr.  Fortier,  570, 
571,  574,  575;  Mr.  Ward,  627;  Mr. 
Jackman,  710;  Mr.  Hamilton,  1061. 

Dumping— Mr.  Taylor,  51,  52;  Mr.  Ward, 
645,  646;  Mr.  Reid,  672,  673;  Mr.  Sly, 
752;  Mr.  Weaver,  1201;  Mr.  Drum- 
mond,  1677. 

Fertilizer— Mr.  Pirie,  949;  Mr.  Hatfield, 
1418,  1419;  Mr.  Fairbaim,  1658. 

Fordney— Mr,  Bulman,  68;  Mr.  McLean, 
228  to  230,  234,  238,  251,  252;  Mr.  For- 
tier, 568  to  571,  574,  575;  Mr.  Williams, 
839;  Mr.  Pirie,  943,  944;  Mr.  Dewar, 
1379;  Mr.  Hatfield,  1417;  Mr.  Swanson, 
1450,   1452. 

Fruit— Mr.  Bulman,  60. 

Lamb,  United  States  on— Mr.  McLean, 
251   252 

Rebate  of  duty— Mr.  Thompson,  290;  Mr. 
Sissons,  504. 

Reciprocity— Mr.  Bulman,  63. 

Sheep,  effect  on  production  of— Mr.  Gum- 
ming, 485,  486. 

Shipping,  effect  on — Mr.  Cunningham,  224.il 

Underwood — Mr.  McLean,  229. 

Wheat,  United  States  on— Mr.  Thompson, 
290;  Mr.  Macintosh,  1782,  1783. 

West  Indies  preference  on  sugar — Mr. 
Hatfield,  1417,  1418.  ."    ■ 


Assessment  for— Mr.  Edwards,  433,  434 1 

Mr.  Reid,  658. 
British  Columbia— Mr.  Bulman,  67,  70. 
Collection    of— Mr.    Edwards,   437;      Mr,- 

Hamilton,  1023,  1024.  '- 

Income— Mr.  Leitch,  96;  Mr.  Ward,  644; 

Mr.  Spence.  812:  Mr.  WilFams,  823. 
Interest  on— Mr.  Edwards,  4.34,  439. 
Land  sales  for— Mr.  Edwards,  433  to  436; 

Mr.  Reid,  670. 
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TAXES— CoH. 

Maine,  U.S.A.— Mr.  Vin^,  956. 
Manitoba— Mr.  Grant,  350,  351,  368,  379, 

404. 
New  Brunswick — Mr.  Pirie,  956. 
Nova  Scotia — Mr.  Gumming,  473.     ^g' 
Ontario— Mr.  Leitch,  96;  Mr.  Sissons,  503; 

Mr.    Bradshaw,    1492;      Mr.    Pairbaim, 

1642,  1661,  1662. 
Prince  Edward  Island — Mr.  Dewar,  1370, 

1379,  1380. 
Quebec— Mr.  Portier,  570,  573. 
Sales — Mr.    Taylor,    51;    Mr.    Gumming, 

466,   467;    Mr.   Leitch,   535;    Mr.   Pirie, 

949. 
Saskatchewan- Mr.     Griddale,     29;      Mr. 

Edwards,  436,  447;  Mr.  Williams,  824; 

Mr.   Hamilton,   1023,   1024,    1026,   1030, 

1031. 
Si-ndp   Tax  uWociafion    Pases   422,  423, 

1914  to  1917. 

iNANT 
Farming    tjV.-lV'iu— ^Ir.    AVilliunis,    824    to 
820. 

THRESHIIsVr 

Grain   oost!--^Mr.  Grant,   355,   356 f  Mr. 

Edwards,    447;  Mr.    Leitch,    507,  508, 

518,    519;    Mr.  Reid,     655,     656;  Mr. 

Amps,  674.  675;  Mr.  William-,  824;  Mr. 
Hamilton,  1026. 

TOBACCO 

Growing  of— Mr.  Ste.  Marie,  604,  619,  620 ; 

_iMr.  King,  964;  Mr.  Hamilton,.  1033;  Mr. 

Trowern,'  1659  to  1561.  ^     jl^ 

TRACTORS 

Versus  hore-^   Mr.  Grant.  360„  361. 


TRADE  ^^■■k^ 

Government  commiMonei?'  ^h.  Hatfield, 

1416,   1417. 
Grain — See    "Royal    Commi^ion." 

TRANSPORTATION' 

Beef,  chilled— Mr.  McLean,  237,  239. 

Cattle,  beef— Page  11;  Mr.  Grisdale,  27, 
28;  Mr.  Arkell,i32;  Mr.  Campbell,  66, 
70,  72,  84;  Mr.  CuiTy,  142  to  144;  Mr. 
Light,  337;  Mr.  Somerville,  1546  to 
1549;  Mr.  Fortin,  1773;  See  also  'Rail- 
way' and  'Shipping'  under  this  heading. 

Fruit— Mr.  Taylor,  51 ;  Mr.  Scripture,  303 ; 
Mr.  Sissons,  596;  See  also  "Railway' 
under  this  heading. 

Government  assistance  to— Mr.  Watt" 
270,  277;  Mr.  Chafe,  318,  319.  ^ 

Lake  grain  rates— Mr.  Edwards,  446;  Mr. 
Hamilton,  1037,  1060;  -Mr.  Imrie,  1432 
to  1434,  1438. 

Railway  apple  rates — Mr.  Scripture,  299 
to  304,  308;  Mr.  Chase,  318,  319,  325 
to  327;  Mr.  Gumming,  465,  466,  469, 
470;  Mr.  Sissons,  501,  502     —       ■ 
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TRANSPORTATION— Co? 

Railway   cattle  transpor „„„- 

dale,  13,  15;  Mr.  Arkell,  32,  33,  35;  Mr.' 
Campbell,  65,  70,  84;  Mr.  Caldwell,  129; 
Mr.  Light,  329,  334,  335,  337;  Mr.  So- 
merville, 1548;  Mr.  Fortin,  1773,  1775. 
Railway  facilities  in  Western  Canada- 
Mr.  Spcnce,  796,  797,  807,  808,  810  to 
813;  Mr.  Imrie,  1444;  Mr.  Blatchford, 
1445  to  1449.  '' 

Railway  fertilizer  rates — Mr.  Gumming, 
466,  467;  Mr.  Gagne,  1045,  1046;  Mr. 
Dewar,  1373,  1374;  Mr.  Fairbaim,  1658. 
Railway  flour  rates— Mr.  Watts  272  to 
274,  276,  282,  286;  Mr.  Thompson,  295, 
296;  Mr.  Watts,  298. 
Railway  fruit  rates- Mr.  Taylor  51-  Mr 
Bulman,  61;  Mr.  Scripture,  299  to  302; 
Mr.  Fairbaim,  1642  to  165U,1656  to 
1658.  rak 

Railway  grain  rates— Mr.  Watts,  272  273  ■ 
276,   281   to   283,  290;    Mr.  Thompson' 
295,  296;  Mr.  Light,  336;  Mr.  Gumm-—  - 
475,  485;  Mr.  Reid,  650,  651;  Mr.  Hai 
ton,  1037;  Mr.  Imrie,  1433  to  1438,  1441; 
Mr.    Blatchford,     1446    to     1448;   ^r. 
Swanson,  1451,  1452. 
Railway,     Intercolonial— Mr.     Gumming"! 

477,  478. 

Railway  lamb  rate.-— Mr.  Gumming,  484. 

Railway,  maple  product  rates- Mr.  'Mc-  '  ■ 

Master,    921,    922;    Mr.   Trowem,    1564, 

1565.  M 

Railway,   Maritime  Provinces  rates — ^Mrj 

Caldwell,  129;  Mr.  Chase,  326,  327. 
Railway,  milk  transportation— Mr.  Leitch, 
132;   Mr.  Sissons,  492,  494;  Mr.  Henry, 
543,  544,  546;  Mr.  Hughes,  558,  559,  564 
to  566. 
Railway  potato  cars— Mr.  Hatfield,  1419;  ' 

Mr.  Estey,  1429. 
Railway  potato  rates—Mr.  Chase,  318  to 
320,  323,  324;  Mr.  Pirie,  951,  952;  Mr 
Hatfield,    1403,    1407,    1415,    1419;     Mr- ■ 
Estey,  1429,  1430.  -J 

Railway  spur  tracks    (sidings)— Mr.  H# 

field,  1420;  Mr.  Estey,  1426. 
Railway  sugar  rater— Mr.  Sutherland,  763 

to  765. 
Railway  sugar  beets  rates— Mr.  Housonj ' 
1769.  :-^    "^ 

Railways,  water  competition  of— Mr, 
wards,  442.  ;  ^ 

Rates,    cause   of   high— Mr.   Leitch, .  12 
Mr.   Cun-y,   143,   144,   153;    Mr.   Ni«) 
160;  Mr.  Deachman,  915,  916;  Mr.  H" 
milton,  1060;  Mr.  Fairbaim,  1645. 
Rates,  disparity  in— Mr.  Watts,  270;  Mr. 
I       Edwards,  442  to  444. 
Rates  for  natural  products — Mr.  Bulman, 
55,    58,.  60,    61;    Mr.   Leitch,    126;    Mr.^ 
Watts,  270,  276;   Mr.   Thompson,  295;' 
Mr.  Vv^atts,  298;  Mr.  Edwards,  442,  443; 
Mr.    Gumming,   477;    Mr.   Leitch,    514,— 
615;  Mv.MeUaiSter,  921;  Mr.  Swansoni 
1449. 


TRANSPORTATION— Con. 

Shipping,    agi'icultural   implements    ocean 

rates— Mr.  Cunningham,  198  to  200. 
"lipping,  apples  ocean  rates — Mr.  Currj'*' 
145,   149;   Mr.  Nicoll,   156  to   158;    Mr. 
Cunningham,  167,  168,  192,  209,  212  to 
214;   Mr.  Scripture,  299,  301.  309;    Mr.  ■ 
Chase,    312    to    317,    325    to    327;    Mr. 
Cumming,   465;    Mr.    McMaster,     1004,i 
1005. 
_       Shipping,  Australia,   ocean  rate?-  to— Mr. 
„     Thompson,  292. 

hipping— Barr    Shipping    Co. — Mr.    Gcui: 
nell,  178;   Mr.  Watts,  275. 
Shipping,  beef,  ocean  rates  on — Mr.  0—-.. , 
149:  Mr.  JnTicoII,  157;  Mr.  Cunningham, 
167,  192,  239. 
Shipping  brokorsj-Mr.  Curry,  150  to  152, 
170.    171;    Mr.    Cornell,    173,    174;    Mr. 
Cunningham,    204,    205,    207,  208,    224; 
^B    -Mr.   Lcdingham,   263,   269;    Mr.   Watts. 
275;    Mr.   Motherwell,   328;    Mr.   Light, 
338.    See  also  "Brokei-s.  cattle. 
Shipping  brokers  commission — Mv.  Curry, 
150,    151;    Mr.   Cunningham,    204,    205, 
207,  208,  224. 
Shipping    brokers,    intimidation     of — Mr. 

Chase,  316. 
Shipping,  butter,  ocean  rate  on— Mr.  Curry, 
143,  145,  148^  149;  Mr.  Nicoll,  157;  Mr. 
Doherty,    162,    163;    Mr.    Cunningham, 
166,  167,  192  to  194. 

^Shipping,    Canada   Steamship   Lines — Mr. 

1  Campbell,  73,  85;  Mr.  Cui-ry,  143,  144, 
"  149,  150;  Mr.  Doherty,  161  to  165;  Mr. 
-   Cunningham,  189,  190;  Mr.  Ledingham, 

266;   Mr.  Doherty,  542. 
Shipping,   Canadian    Government,    cereal 
industry   protest  to— Mr.   Cunningham] 
203. 
Shipping,     Canadian     Government    Mer- 

..  cantile  Marine— Mr.  Campbell,  72,  73,  79, 

}  85;  Mr.  Curry,  143,  149,  150;  Mr.  Cun- 
— '         ningham,   165   to   170,   178,   179,   183  to 
226;   Mr.  Ledingham    263;   Mr.  Watts, 
270,  272,  277;  Mr.  Thompson,  291,  292; 
Mr.  Chase,  313;   Mr.  Motherwell,  328; 
Mr.  Hamilton,  1060;  MrT  Hatfield,  1412; 
Mr.  SomerviUe,  1550. 
Shipping,    Canadian    Pacific    Lines— Mr. 
Campbell,  83,  85;   Mr.  Curry,  143,  149, 
150;    Mr.    Cunningham,    190,    193,    194, 
m-        225;  Mr.  Ledingham,  261,  262,  266;  Mr.- 
Hatfields,  1413;  Mr.  Estey,  1422. 
Shipping.  Canadian  ports,  from — Mr.  Gris- 
dale,  22;   Mr.  Curry,  144  to  147;   Mr. 
Nicoll,  160;  Mr.  Cunningham,  168,  185,, 
187,    191,    192,    198,    200,   201,   204,   205, 
225;  Mr.  Ledingham,  261,  262,  266;  Mr. 
Thompson,  296,  297;  Mr.  Scripture,  301; 
m-         Mr.  Light,  336;  Mr.  Prie,  945.     - 

Shipping,  rtcattle    attendants — Mr.    Light, 

329,  331,  338. 
Shipping,  cattle  mortality  on  board  ship — 
Mr.  Light,  330;  Mr.  Hawken,  341,  342- 


TRANSPORTATION— ( 

Mr.    Somerville,    1546,   1549,    1550;    Mr.' 
Fortin,    1773,    1774. 
Shipping,  cattle  ocean  rate — Mr.  Curry,  142 
to  145,  151  to  153;  Mr.  Nicoll.  157,  160,  ; 
161;  Mr.  Cunningham,  167;  Mr.  Curry, 
V        170  tn   172!    Mr,   Cunninsrh.nm.  204    20! 


to  212,  217,  224;  Mr.  Light,  329., 
338;  Mr.  Hawken,  341;  Mr.  Somer 
1546  to  1548;  Mr.  Fortin,  1774,  1775 
Shipping,  cattle,  ocean  space  for — Pa": 
10,  11;  Mr.  Grisdale,  13;  Mr.  ^Arkelly 
36-  Mr.  Campbell,  65,  66,  69  to  75,  78  to 


4;  Mr.  Curry,  142  to  148,  15 
.  Mr.  Nicoll,  160,  161;  Mr.  C. 
ningham,  168,  169;  Mr.  Curry,  171;  Mr. 
Cunningham,  224,  225;  Mr.  Motherwell,! 
327;  Mr.  Hawken,  341;  Mr.  Robb,  372, 
373;  Mr.  Fortin,  1776. 

Shipping,  cattle,  ocean  space  definition — 
Mr.  Arkell,  33;  Mr.  Campbell,  67;  Mr. 
Light,  330;  Mr.  Hawken,  341,  342;  ^i. 
Pinsonnault,  345. 

Shipping,  cattle  ships,  fittings  of— Mr. 
Curry,  154;  Mr  Nicoll,  160;  Mx  Do- 
herty, 163;  Mr.  Cunningham,  168;  Mr. 
Curry,  171,  214,  217;  Mr.  Light,  329  tp 
331;  Mr.  Hawken,  340  to  342;  Mr.  Pin- 
sonnault, 342  to  346;  Mr.  Martel,  1087 
to  1096.  See  also  '  Cattle  stalls ',  ^ 
'Ocean  Space',  'Labour'  under  this, 
heading. 

Shipping,    cattle    ships,   number    of — Mr.  - 
Curry,   143,   145,   148,   162   to    154;    Mr. 
Doherty,    163;    Mr.    Cunningham,    168; 
Mr.  Curry,  171 ;  Mr.  Cunningham,  204, 
217, '225. 

Shipping,  cattle  stalls  on  ships— Mr.  Camp- 
•       bell,  81,  82;   Mr.  Curry,  143,  154;   Mr. 
.      Light,  329  to  331;  Mr.  Hawken,  340  to 
-  342;   Mr.  Pinsonnault,  342  to  346;   Mr. 
Martel,  1087  to  1096. 

Shipping,  cattle  stalls,  material  in — Mr. 
Nicoll.  160;  Mr.  Hawken.  340  to  342; 
Mr.  Pinsonnault  342  to  346. 

Shipping,  tcattle,    transportation    of- — Mr. 
Grisdale,  28,  29 ;  Mr.  Campbell,  ,65  to  67^- 
70,  73,  77  to  79,  81  to  85.   -*-•  -4_ 

Shipping,  icereals,  ocean  rate  on — Mr.  Cun- 
ningham, 203,  204. 

Shipping,    cheese,     ocean     rate     on — Mr.  i 
Curry,   145,  149;    Mr.  Nicoll,   157;    Mr. 
Doherty,    162,    163;    Mr.    Cunningham, 
167,  193. 

Shipping,  cold  storage  steamers — Mr.  B~^ 
man,    59;    Mr.    Curry.    148;    Mr.    (J 
ningham,  192-  Mr.  McLean,  233. 

Shi-noing  combines — Mr.  Campbell,  78,' 79; 
Mr.  Curry,  143;  Mr.  Nicoll,  156;  Mr. 
Doherty,  162;  Mr.  Cunningham,  165, 
166  168,  195,  224;  Mr.  Ledingham,  266; 
Mr.  Watts,  269  to  272^  277,  278.  SeS 
also  "  Conferences  ". 

ShiplDing,  commodities,  ocean  rate  on — Mr.  - 
Cunningham,  183  to   188,  .191,  193,  197, 
201...213,  -215  to  217.  224..* 
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TRANSPORTATION— Core. 

Shipping  competition  avoided — Mr.  Curry, 
148,  149 :  Mr.  Nicoll,  156 ;  Mr.  Doherty, 
162  to  164;  Mr.  Cunningham,  195,  200  to 
202.  Mfc 

Shipping,  conferences,  Canadian  with  New 
York— Mr.  Curry,  145.  147.  148;  Mr. 
>_  Nicoll,  156  to  158;  Mr.  Cunningham, 
167,  168,  183,  187  to  204,  208,  209,  212 
to  215,'219  to  221;  Mr,  Watts,  272;  Mr. 
Scripture,  301 ;  Mr.  Chase,  313,  314,  Mr. 
Light,  336;   Mr.  McMaster,  1004,  1005. 

Shipping  conferences.  Continental — Mr. 
Cunningham,  209. 

Shipping  conference.  North  Atlantic — Mr. 
Cunninsham,  167  to  169,  183  to  205,  208 
to  212,  216  to  224;  Mr.  Ledingham,  266, 
267:  Mr.  Watts,  269,  272,  277;  Mr. 
Chase,  313,  314,  316,  317. 

Shipping     conference,     expenses     of — Mr. 

■    Cunningham,  208,  219. 

Shipping  confercence.  Pacific — Mr,  Cun- 
ningham, 224. 

Shipping  conference,  publicity  given  to 
meetings — Mr.  Cunningham,  205,  207. 

Shipping  demand  and  supply,  effect  of 
—Mr.  Cu:ry,  152. 

Shipping  deviation,  cost   of — Mr.   Camp- 

'    bell,  82,  S3. 

Shipping  expenses — Mr.  Nicoll,  161;  Mr. 
Doherty,  162,  164,  165 ;  Mr.  Cunningham, 
169,  222;  Mr.  Chase,  315;  Mr.  Light, 
331 ;  Mr.  Hawken,  341 ;  Mr.  Pinsonnault, 
343  to  346.  -^ 

Shipping,  flour.  New  York  differential  on — 
Mr.  Curry,  146  to' 148;  Mr.  Nicoll,  154, 
l55;  Mr.  Doherty,  161;  Mr.  Cunning- 
hi^m,  165;  Mr.  Cornell,  172  to  177,  178  ;i 
Mr.  Cunningham,  190,  191,  206,  215, 
220,  221;  Mr.  Watts,  270,  272,  275,  277, 
278;   Mr.  Thompson,  289. 

Shipping,  flour,  ocean  rate  on — Mr.  Curry, 

143,  145  to  148;  Mr.  Doherty,  163:  Mr. 
^■i^^ornell,  172  to  178;   Mr.  Cunningham, 

185,  188,  190.  191.  196,  201,  203.  204,  206, 
211  to  213,  215,  219  to  221;  Mr.  Watts, 
269  to  272,  275,  276,  286;  Mr.  Thomp- 
I.  son,  289,  292,  295;  Mr.  Watts,.  298. 

Shipping,  forest  products  rates — Mr.  Do- 
herty, 162:  Mr.  Cunningham,  188,  189, 
193  to    195,   201,  202,  214. 

Shinpina:,  fruit,  ocean  rate  on  canned — 
Mr_  Curry,  145,  149;  Mr.  Nicoll,  157; 
Mr.  Cunningham,  167. 

Shipping,  Furness-Whitbv  Lines — Mr. 
Campbell,  74  to  76,  79,  85;  Mr.  Curry, 

144,  149,  150;   Mr.  Nicoll,  154  to  161; 

Mr.  Cunningham,  189,  190,  193,  207,  221 

to  223:  Mr.  Ledingham.  261;  Mr.  ChaseJ 

324,  32o;  Mr.  Hatfield,  1391  to  1393,  1409!: 

jfcinning  grain  rates — Mr.  Curry.  145-  Mrj 
"^Doherty,  162,  163;  Mr.  Cornell,  174,  176 
to  178;  Mr.  Cunninsham..  188.  192.  193, 
195  to  198,  201  to  204,  206,  210,  211  to 
213,  224;  Mr.  Watts.  269  to  272,  275^ 
-  276.  286.  287.  289:  M:.  Thomos'^"  '>»'>-i 
VIr.  Watts,.298;  Mr.  Swanson,  I'. 


mm 


TRANSPORTATION— Con. 

Shipping,  Great  Britain,  cargos  from — 
Mr.  Curry,  154;  Mr.  Cunningham,  223,. 
224;  Mr.  Sales,  626;  Mr.  Imrl^,  1441, 
1442;    Mr.   Swanson,   1468. 

Shipping,  hops,  ocean  rate  on— Mr.  Cun- 
ningham, 200. 

Shipping  insurance— Mr.  Cunningham,  223. 

Shipping,  Inter-continental  Transport 
Service— See  "Canada  Steamshin  Lines''^ 

Shipping,  International  Mercantile  Ma- 
rine—Mr. Nicoll,  157;  Mr.  Doherty.' 164, 
165;   Mr.  Cui-ry,  169  to  171.  :J 

Shipping  labour— Mr.  Campbell,  81,  82; 
Mr.  Nicoll,  160;  Mr.  Cunningham,  212; 
Mr.  Light,  331;  Mr.  Pinsonnault,  345, 
346;  Mr.  Mattel,  1087  to  1096. 

Shipping,  leather,  ocean  rate  on — Mr.  Cun- 
ningham, 214,  215,  217;  Mr.  Thompson, 
297. 

Shipping  losses— Mr.  Curry,  147;  Mr. 
Nicoll,  160;  Mr.  Doherty,  162,  163; 
Mr.  Curry,  171,  172;  Mr.  Doherty,  176; 
Mr.  Cunningham,  192,  200,  201,  203,  210, 
212,  215,  217, -221,  223,  225;  Mr.  Leding- 
ham, 263,  292. 

Shipping,  Lunham  &  Moore — Mr.  Cornell- 
173,  178.  m 

Shipping,     McLean-Kennedy    Lines— Mil 
^   Campbell,    85;    Mr.    Cunningham,    189^ 
190,  195.  ^ 

Shippmg,  meats,  ocean  rate  on  canned- 
Mr.  Curry,  149;  Mr.  Nicoll,  157. 

Shipping,  Munson  Lines— Mr.  Chase,  320.  \ 

Shipping,  oatmeal,  ocean  rate  on— Mr.i 
Curry,  176.  \ 

. Shipping,   port   for   departure   of   cattle— 

■      Mr.  Grisdale,  22;  Mr.  Campbell,  70,  74, 
^^       75,  77,  78;  Mr.  Curry,  152,  153,  171;  Mr. 
Somerville,  1546  to  1550. 

Shipping,  port  of  discharge  of  cattle — Mr. 
Grisdale,  22,  24,  26;  Mr  Campbell,  71,.| 
74,  82,  83;  Mr.  Light,  337;  Mr.  Somer-  ■ 
ville,  1550.  I 

Shipping,  potatoes,  chartered  steamers  for 
— Mr.  Cunningham,  221;  Mr.  Leding- 
ham, 262,  264,  265,  268;  Mr.  Chase,  314, 
315,  321;  Mr.  Pirie,  943,  944;  Mr.  Hat- 
field, 1393,  1395,  1396,  1398,  1399,  1411,,- 
1414;  Mr.  Estey,  1420,  1422,  1423,  1426.^ 

Shipping,    potatoes,    ocean    rate    on — Mr.j 
Cunningham,  169,  221,  222;  Mr.  Leding- 
ham, 262  to  268;  Mr.  Chase,  314,  315,.| 
317,  319,  320,  322  to  324;  Mr.  Pirie,  952;   ■ 
Mr.  Hatfield,   1396  to   1401,  1403,  1407, 
1419,  1420 :  Mr.  Estey,  1429. 

Shipping,  potatoes,  steamers  suitable  for— 
Mr.  Cunningham,  222,  223;  Mr.  Chase,.! 
320.  ' 

Shipping,    potatoes    from    United    States 
ports — Mr.  Ledingham,  261;   Mr.  Pirie, 
944,  947;  Mr.  Hatfield,  1395,  1396,  14121 
to  1414. 
.^hipping  profits— Mr.  Curry,  153,.-176. 

Shipping    rates    agreements — Mr.    Curiy,j 
■    143  to  150;   Mr.  Nicoll,  156,  157;   Mr.  ■ 
■"nerty,  162  to  164;  Mr.  Cunningham, 
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TRANSPORTATION— Cow. 


NDEX 


165  to  167,  183  to  205,  209,  214,  215,  223; 
See  also  "Conferences"  under  this 
heading. 

Shipping  rates  coincidences — Mr.  Curry, 
143,  144. 

Shipping  rate  cutting,  complaints  of — Mr. 
"^    Cunningham,  217,  218. 

Shipping  rate  maintenance — Mr.  Curry, 
143,  144,  146,  148  to  150;  Mr.  Nicoll,  156; 
Mr.  Doherty,  162  to  164;  Mr.  Cunning- 
^-im,  165  to  168,  184  to  192,  195  to  205, 
,8,  217,  218,  225;  Mr.  Thompson,  297. 

Shipping   rates  reductions— Mr.   Cunning- 

'     ham,  165  to  168,  185,  190,  192,  196,  198, 

200,  201,  203,  204,  212  to  215,  218,  219, 

225-   Mr.  Watts,  271,  272;   Mr.  Chase, 

314,  315.  * 

Shipping  rates,  tariff  of— Mr.  Cunningham, 

166  to  169;  183  to  202,  215,  217,  218;  Mr. 
Ledingham,  267. 

Shipping,  Reardon,  Smith  Line — Mr. 
Doherty,  162;  Mr.  Cornell,  173,  178;  Mr. 
Chase,  315,  316. 

Shipping,  Reford  Lines— Mr.  Campbell, 
71,  74„  79,  85,  86;  Mr.  Curry,  143,  144, 
150;  Mr.  Doherty,  164;  Mr.  Cunning- 
ham, 189,  190,  193,  225;  Mr.  Ledingham, 
266;  Mr.  Watts,  272;  Mr.  Motherwell, 
328.  f 

Shipping  master's  fees — Mr.  CunninghaiB 
204,  205.  'i 

Shipping  space,  method  of  letting— Mri 
-^    Curry,  150  to  152;  Mr.  Ledingham,  263. 

Shipping  Standard  Shipping  Co.— Mr. 
Doherty,  163. 

Shipping  subsidies—Mr.  Cunningham,  222. 

Shipping,  sugar  cargoes  from  Cuba — Mr. 
Ledingliam,  264,  Mr.  Pirie,  946,  947.  See 
also  "Relative  Prices". 

Shipping,  sugar,  ocean  rate  on — Mr.  Cun- 
ningham, 203;  See  also  "Relative 
Prices".  * 

Shipping,  tariff,  effect  of  customs— Mr. 
^    Cunningham,  224. 

Shipping,  tramp  steamer  competition— Mr. 
Nicoll,  159:  Mr.  Doherty,  162;  Mr.  Cun- 
ningham, 168,  192,  195,  201,,  202;  Mr. 
Ledingham,  262,  268;  Mr.  Chase,  314  to 
317.  — * 

Shipping,  United  Fruit  Line— Mr.  Chase, 
■    320. 

Shipping,  United  States  Shipping  Board — 
Mr.  Doherty,  162,  195;  Mr.  Cunning- 
ham, 203,  213,  216;  Mr.  Watts,  272,  275, 
277. 

f  hipping,  vegetables,  ocean  rates  on — Mr. 
Curry,  145;  Mr.  Nicoll,  157;  Mr.  Cun- 
ningham, 167. 
Shipping,    White    Star-Dominion   Lines — 
Mr.  Campbell,  71,  74,  79,  80,  82,  84  to 
86;  Mr.  Curry,  142  to  154:  Mr.  Nicoll,, 
^  157;  Mr.  Doherty,  165;  Mr.  Curry,  169 
Hig)   172;  Mr.  Cunningham,   189,   190,  193, 
225.  -»-'  ^^-'  —  -^ 


TURKEYS 

See  under  "  Poultry". 


TWINE 

Binder— Mr.  Grant,  355;  Mr.  Leitch,  507, 
608;  Mr.  Reid,  655;  Mr.  Hamilton,  1026. 

UNDERWOOD  TARIFF 

Effect  of—Mr.  McLean,  229. 

UNITED  FRUIT  COMPANY 
Shipping  line— Mr.  Chase  320. 

UNITED  STATES 

Canadian  agricultural  conditions  contrasted 
— Mr.  Deachman,  914. 

Cattle  competition  of— Mr.  Campbell,  69, 
70,  77,  78;  Mr.  Curry,  151,  153;  Mr. 
Cunningham,  225;  Mr.  McLean,  232, 
233,  235;  Mr.  Light,  334,  335.  '^ 

Cattle  market— Mr.  Campbell,  68;  Mr. 
McLean,  228  to  230,  232  to  235,  238,  334; 
Mr.  Williams,  839,  840. 

Eg!;  market— Mr.  McLean,  254;  Mr. 
Grant,  411,  412. 

Flour  competition — Mr.  Cornell,  174  to 
176;  Mr.  Watts,  278,  279;  Mr.  Thomp- 
son, 289,  290,  295;  Mr.  Watts,  299. 

Flour  from  Canadian  wheat — Mr.  Cornell, 
175:  Mr.  Thompson,  289,  290. 

Flour  market^Mr.  Watts,  278,  279. 

Fruit  competition — Mr.  Taylor,  43,  51,  52. 
—     Fruit   market— Mr.   Taylor,   52,   53;    Mr. 
Buhnan,  56,  60,  61. 

Government  aid  to  marketing — Mr.  Grant, 
408. 

Grain  competition— Mr.  Cunningham, 
196;  Mr,  Imrie,  1442. 

Grain  market— Mr.  Imrie,  1436;  Mr.  Mac- 
intosh, 1783. 

Grain  route— Mr.  Imrie,  1435,  1436. 

Hogs  packed  in  Canada— Mr.  McLean, 
250. 

Lamb  duty— Mr.  McLean,  251,  252. 

L%   stock  market— Mr.  Deachman,  928, 
*      ^9;  Mr.  Swanson,  1452. 

Potato  competition— Mr.  Chase,  324;  Mr. 
Pirie,  948;  Mr.  Hatfield,  1411;  Mr. 
Estey,  1422. 

Potato  market— Mr.  Cunninham,  169;  Mr. 
Gumming,  478;  Mr.  Pirie,  943,  944,  947; 
Mr.  Dewar,  1377  to  1379,  1382;  Mr.  Hat- 
field, 1413;  Mr.  Estey,  1425,  1428. 

Potatoes  shipped  throught  ports  of— Mr. 
Ledingham,  261;  Mr.  Pirie,  944,  947; 
Mr.  Hatfield,  1395,  1396,  1412  to  1414. 

Shipping  Board— Mr.  Doherty,  162,  195; 
Mr.  Cunningham,  203,  213,  216;  Mr. 
Watts,  272,  275.  277. 

Tariff— Mr.  Bulman,  63,  68;  Mr.  McLean, 
228  to  230,  234,  238,  251,  252;  Mr. 
Thompson,  290;  Mr.  Gumming,  485, 
486;  Mr.  Fortier,  568  to  571,  574,  575; 
Mr.  Williams,  839;  Mr.  Pirie,  943,  944; 
Mr.  Dewar,  1379:  Mr.  Hatfield,  1417; 
Mr.  Swanson,  1450,  1452;  Mr.  Mac- 
intosh, 1782,  1783. 

Tariff  preference  to  Cuba — Mr.  Hatfield, 
1417,  1418. 

Taxes  in  Maine— Mr.  Pirie,  956. 

Wheat,  duty  on— Mr.  Thompson,  290;  Mr 
Macintosh,  1782,  1783. 


^T". 


,  URBAN  LIFE 

Rural    life    contrasted   with — Mr.   Leitch, 
513  to  515. 

VACATIONS  I 


California — Mr.  Grant,  405 


WEST  INDIES 


Potato  market— Mr.  Hatfield,  1417.  - 
Sugar,    preferential    tariff — Mr.    Haffield 
1417,  1418.^       .   i«.,_:_L   ■      r    ^ 


^1 

nniteham,  204,  5 


HARFAGyE  __ 

'    Cattle— Mr.   Cunnmgham,  204,  205;    Mr. 
Light,  338.  ^ 

Sheep— Mr.  Cunningham,  204,  205 


VEGETABLES 

Canners'  combine— Mr.  Sissons,  491.-2»     ''i^    '""""•^    """•  — -"-"&"--> 
Canning  industry — Mr  Sissons,  488  to  490.    WHEAT  ^ifM 

Gost^  of   producing-Mr.   Sissons,   488   to  g^^  ^^^^^  "Gram^^ 

Ocean  freight  on  canned— Mr.  Curry,  145;    WHITE  STAR  DOMINION 


Mr.  Nicoll,  157;  Mr.  Cunningham,  167. 
Price  of— Mr.  Sissons,  488  to  492. 

^VETERINARIANS 

Cattle,  en  route— Mr.  Grisdale, ,  17,  18^ 

WATER  '    ^    '  ^  ' 

Farm— Mrs.  McNaughton,  424,  425;   Mr. 
Hamilton,  1034.' 


WEEDS 

Noxious— Mr.  Grant,  380  to  383;  Mr.'Wil-    WOOL 


liams,  827,  832. 


Pi*« 


Shipping  Line— Mr.  Campbell,.  71,  74,  79j 

80,  82,  84  to  86;  Mr.  Curry,  142  to  154; 

Mr.  Nicoll,  157;  Mr.  Doherty,  165;  Mr. 

Curry,   169   to    172;    Mrg  Cuniimghaift 

189,  190,  193,  225.  1 

WIVES  *-'  —     -J 

Farmers— Mr.   Leitch,   97,   100,   101,»liMr, 

Grant,  370,  371,  392,. 393,  406;  Mr^Moi 


liams,  827;  Mr.  Dewar,  1376.  J 


See  'Sheep'  under 
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